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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Wednesday,  January  20,  1965,  being  the  first  day  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  Twenty- 
Seventh  Pariiament  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the  despatch  of  business  pursuant  to  a 
proclamation  of  the  Honourable  W.  Earl  Rowe,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province. 


The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
having  entered  the  House  and,  being  seated 
upon  the  Throne,  was  pleased  to  open  the 
session  with  the  following  gracious  speech. 

Hon.  W.  Earl  Rowe  (Lieutenant-Governor): 

Mr.  Speaker  and  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Ontario,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the  opening  of 
the  third  session  of  the  twenty-seventh  Par- 
liament of  Ontario. 

During  the  course  of  this  session,  you  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  examine  and  to 
consider  a  comprehensive  programme  for 
social  and  economic  development  that  has 
been  evolved  by  my  govermnent,  including 
the  budget,  the  departmental  estimates  and 
new  legislation.  Your  responsibility  and  ob- 
jective must  be  to  ensure  that  the  "Province 
of  Opportunity"  continues  to  lead  the  way  in 
the  development  of  programmes  designed  to 
assist  the  people  of  Ontario  to  adjust  to 
economic  and  social  change  and  to  constantly 
improve  our  standard  of  living. 

Hon.  members  are  well  aware  of  the 
changes  that  we  have  experienced  in  Ontario 
over  the  past  decade.  These  changes  have 
permeated  the  fabric  of  our  society  and  have 
altered  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  demands 
placed  on  the  government  for  additional  serv- 
ices necessary  to  ensure  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  of  Ontario. 

During  1964,  two  significant  events 
occurred  which  will  affect  the  future  of  On- 
tario. The  first  of  these  was  the  agreement 
reached  on  a  formula  to  amend  The  British 
North  America  Act.  During  the  course  of  this 
session,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing this  agreement.  If  the  legislatures  of 
the  provinces  and  the  federal  government 
approve,  we  shall  have,  for  the  first  time,  a 
formula  by  which  we  can  make  those  changes 
in  The  British  North  America  Act  that  we, 
as  Canadians,  may  deem  advisable. 
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The  other  event,  resulting  from  the  federal- 
provincial  conference  in  Ottawa,  deals  with 
the  establishment  of  the  tax  structure  com- 
mittee. This  committee  will  review  taxation, 
debt  and  related  matters  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  make  recommendations  upon 
which  will  be  based  the  federal-provincial 
fiscal  arrangements  that  must  be  established 
to  take  effect  in   1967, 

Hon.  members  will  appreciate  that  these 
steps  hold  out  the  promise  of  basic  adjust- 
ments in  the  Canadian  federal  system. 
Whether  or  not  we  adapt  the  structure  of  our 
government,  it  can  still  be  said,  with  justifi- 
cation, that  we  are  entering  a  period  of 
nation  building  that  is  given  to  very  few. 
The  lives  of  generations  of  Canadians  yet 
unborn  will  be  influenced  profoundly  by  the 
decisions  that  will  be  made  over  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years. 

Whatever  the  future  holds,  this  is  a  chal- 
lenge that  must  be  met  now.  Your  task  will 
not  be  easy.  The  decisions  you  make  will 
vitally  influence  the  future  course,  and  indeed 
the  very  existence,  of  Canada  as  a  nation. 

To  assist  in  formulating  Ontario's  position, 
an  Ontario  advisory  committee  on  Confedera- 
tion will  be  established  with  broad  terms  of 
reference.  It  will  be  empowered  to  advise  the 
government  with  respect  to  all  matters  in 
relation  to  and  arising  out  of  the  position  of 
Ontario  in  Confederation.  It  will  be  a  non- 
partisan committee  which  will  draw  upon  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  persons  widely 
versed  in  the  intricacies  of  our  Canadian 
system  of  government  and  the  history  and 
development  of  our  country.       ' 

While  we  are  concerned  with  the  broad 
sphere  of  federal-provincial  relations,  this  in 
no  way  detracts  from  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  my  government  to  evolve  and 
introduce  in  this  Legislature  a  programme  for 
the  social  and  economic  development  of 
Ontario. 

In  our  complex  society  the  individual  has 
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turned  to  government  for  assistance  and  gov- 
ernment has  responded  by  introducing  broad 
social,  welfare  and  economic  measures  which 
provide  basic  services  to  the  population.  In 
the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
shift  in  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  govern- 
ment services.  While  we  still  must  provide 
such  services  as  roads,  water,  power,  schools, 
hospitals,  more  and  more  are  we  concerned 
with  such  measures  as  medical  insurance, 
municipal  planning,  pensions,  pollution  con- 
trol, post-secondary  school  education,  welfare, 
hospital  insurance  and  many  other  pro- 
grammes in  the  field  of  human  capital  and 
human  betterment. 

We  must  ensure  that  any  programme 
adopted  is  effective,  integrated  with  existing 
programmes,  responsive  to  the  real  and  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  people,  and  within  our 
financial  capacity. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  co-operation  and 
understanding  of  the  various  individuals, 
groups  and  associations  the  programmes  are 
designed  to  assist.  Only  by  such  means  can 
the  government  attain  its  goals. 

The  day  has  long  since  passed  when  gov- 
ernment exercised  only  a  restraint  on  society. 
We  now  accept  the  concept  that  government 
is  a  positive  social  and  economic  force  in  our 
society. 

My  government's  objective  is  to  provide 
every  facility  for  the  education  of  our  people, 
to  develop  and  conserve  our  material  re- 
sources, to  improve  and  extend  social,  health 
and  welfare  services,  to  enhance  our  physical 
environment,  and  to  ensure  that  the  legislative 
and  administrative  policies  adopted  are  ade- 
quately co-ordinated  and  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  achieve  these  ends. 

Education:  Education  is  the  key  to  future 
progress.  We  must  make  every  effort  to  pro- 
vide the  people  of  this  province  with  an 
educational  system  that  will  allow  each  in- 
dividual to  develop  his  personality  and  abili- 
ties to  the  fullest,  so  that  he  can  adjust  to 
changes  in  his  social  environment  and  find 
rewarding  employment. 

From  this  broad  point  of  view,  we  see  that 
our  responsibility  extends  far  beyond  the 
provision  of  a  basic  school  system.  We  must 
concern  ourselves  with  the  training  and 
retraining  of  the  unemployed,  with  appren- 
ticeship, with  safety  education,  with  language 
and  citizenship  instruction  for  immigrants, 
with  the  special  problems  facing  our  senior 
citizens  and  the  handicapped,  and  with  the 
many    thousands    of    Ontario    residents    who 


have  ^nded  their  formal  schooling  but  who 
want  to  improve  themselves. 

In  recognition  of  the  immense  task  that 
lies  ahead,  my  government  has  adopted  a 
series  of  progressive  and  far-reaching  changes 
in  our  educational  system.  We  have  entered 
a  new  phase  in  education  in  Ontario.  We 
have  launched  a  massive  programme  to  over- 
haul our  total  educational  effort  and  the  year 
1965  will  see  a  continuation  of  our  progress. 

To  this  end.  The  Depaitment  of  Education 
has  been  completely  reorganized.  An  advisory 
council  for  planning  and  development  is  being 
established  to  study  educational  trends  and 
developments.  The  implementation  of  the 
report  on  Grade  13  is  being  studied  by  one 
major  committee,  while  another  is  examining 
a  study  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
elementary  schools.  The  curriculum  branch 
of  The  Department  of  Education  is  under- 
taking the  most  extensive  revision,  of  the 
courses  of  study  for  kindergarten  and  grades 
1  to  6,  that  has  ever  been  attempted. 

New  teacher  training  institutions  will  be 
built  on  or  adjacent  to  campuses  of  universi- 
ties. The  department  will  construct  teachers' 
colleges  at  Laurentian  University  in  Sudbury 
and  at  Brock  University  in  St.  Catharines.  An 
Ontario  college  of  education  is  being  con- 
structed in  London  to  operate  in  affiliation 
with  the  University  of  Western  Ontario.  A 
new  Ontario  college  of  education  will  be 
established  in  Kingston  in  affiliation  with 
Queen's  University. 

The  same  imaginative  action  is  being 
carried  out  in  post-secondary  education. 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  will  introduce 
a  trisemester  system  this  year.  An  institute 
of  technology  and  a  vocational  centre  will  be 
established  in  Hamilton  on  a  common  campus 
and  will  be  designated  as  an  Ontario  educa- 
tion centre. 

My  government  continues  to  recognize  the 
important  role  of  the  province's  universities. 
Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  university  affairs.  The  Department 
of  University  Affaire  will  make  special  grants 
to  the  University  of  Western  Ontario,  Queen's 
University,  McMaster  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  to  expand  facilities  for  the 
education  of  doctors  and  dentists.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  advisory  committee  has  been 
enlarged  to  11  members  and  it  will  continue 
its  studies  of  areas  of  particular  need  and  will 
make  recommendations  to  my  government. 

During  this  session,  a  bill  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  for  the  Lakehead 
College  of  Arts,  Science  and  Technology  so 
that  its  administrative  organization  as  well  as 
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its  name  may  be  changed  to  reflect  its  status 
as  an  independent,  degree-granting  institution. 

The  Department  of  Labour  will  assume 
new  responsibility  for  the  widest  possible 
range  of  employment-oriented  training  pro- 
grammes, including  apprenticeship,  that  de- 
velop trade  or  occupational  skills.  These  pro- 
grammes will  concentrate  on  training  workers 
on  the  job  in  a  normal  work  setting.  This 
programme  marks  a  new  emphasis  that 
is  being  placed  on  training  and  skill  develop- 
ment by  The  Department  of  Labour  and  will 
complement  the  work  of  our  vocational  and 
technical  schools. 

Resource  Development:  Just  as  education 
is  the  key  to  progress,  our  natural  resources 
are  the  basis  upon  which  we  have  developed 
our  economy  and  achieved  our  standard  of 
living.  To  prosper,  we  must  create  policies 
that  will  ensure  the  proper  utilization  and 
conservation  of  these  resources. 

In  this  field,  government  shares  responsi- 
bility with  the  people,  for  our  economic 
system  depends  for  its  vitality  and  grovd;h  on 
the  initiative  and  enterprise  of  individuals.  To 
this  end,  our  programmes  are  designed  to 
assist  or  supplement  individual  effort.  Our 
objective  must  be,  therefore,  to  create  a  legis- 
lative and  administrative  framework  within 
which  our  diversified  economy  can  flourish 
and  grow. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  we  have  enjoyed 
a  favourable  rate  of  economic  grovvi:h.  Almost 
every  sector  of  the  economy  has  recorded 
substantial  gains  in  output  and  there  has  been 
a  general  increase  in  income.  The  prospects 
for  the  future  remain  bright  and  our  economy 
will  continue  to  grow  in  1965. 

It  is  our  objective  to  stimulate  economic 
expansion  by  intensifying  the  efforts  of  the 
several  departments  concerned  with  the  vari- 
ous sectors  of  the  economy. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  work  closely  with  the 
federal  government  to  determine  the  best 
means  possible  to  obtain  and  provide  satis- 
factory farm  labour  both  on  a  seasonal  and 
permanent  basis  for  Ontario's  agricultural 
industry. 

The  expected  report  of  the  Ontario  milk 
inquiry  committee  will  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature  for  consideration.  My  government 
will  introduce  amendments  to  The  Milk  In- 
dustry Act  which  will  strengthen  and  improve 
the  milk  marketing  system  in  Ontario. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  account  for  more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  the  milk  produced  in  Canada, 


the  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  close  co- 
ordination of  marketing  procedures  between 
the  two  provinces.  In  this  regard  meetings 
are  currently  being  held  between  the  in- 
terested dairy  groups  of  the  two  provinces 
under  joint  sponsorship  of  the  two  provincial 
governments  involved. 

Amendments  to  The  Farm  Products  Mar- 
keting Act  will  include  provision  for  oflBcial 
status  being  accorded  industry  advisory  com- 
mittees for  commodity  marketing  plans  and 
for  conciliation  procedures  in  farm  marketing 
price  negotiations  prior  to  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Department  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment will  intensify  its  efforts  to  expand 
export  markets  for  Ontario  secondary 
industries  by  doubling  the  number  of  sales 
missions,  by  expanding  the  engineering  serv- 
ices programme  and  launching  an  extensive 
international    advertising  programme. 

The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Informa- 
tion will  completely  redesign  its  advertising 
programme  and  information  brochures  to 
further  stimulate  travel  to  Ontario  from  the 
other  provinces  and  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  to 
accommodate  the  growing  demand  for  rec- 
reation facilities,  will  improve  the  ninety 
existing  provincial  parks  and  will  continue  to 
develop  new  parks.  Renovations  and  im- 
provements will  be  carried  out  at  several 
hatcheries  and  trout  rearing  stations,  and  a 
new  hatchery  is  planned  near  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Our  objective  is  to  improve  fishing  in 
the  province's  lakes,  rivers  and  streams. 

The  value  of  our  geological  surveys  was 
dramatically  demonstrated  by  the  recent 
major  discoveries  of  ore  bodies  in  the  Tim- 
mins  area.  The  Department  of  Mines  will 
expand  its  geological  survey  work,  including 
an  airborne  magnetometer  survey  of  121,500 
square  miles  of  northern  Ontario,  and  in- 
crease the  staff  of  both  the  geology  and 
cartography  branches  in  order  to  provide  a 
better  service  to  the  mining  industry. 

In  the  field  of  energy.  The  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario  will  continue 
its  developmental  work  with  nuclear  energy 
to  supplement  the  hydro  and  thermal  plants 
now  in  operation  or  under  construction  in 
various  areas  of  the  province.  A  new  nuclear 
power  plant  is  under  constmction  in  Picker- 
ing township  and  will,  when  completed, 
provide  an  additional  one  million  kilowatts 
per  year. 

Under  the  direction  of  The  Department  of 
Energy     and     Resources     Management,     the 
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Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission  will 
continue  its  comprehensive  programme  for 
the  extension  and  development  of  water  sup- 
plies and  for  the  abatement  of  pollution. 

The  work  of  the  conservation  authorities 
has  progressed  at  a  very  rapid  pace  and,  in 
recognition  of  the  developments  that  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years,  there  will  be  a 
review  of  the  operation  of  conservation 
authorities  to  determine  what  administrative 
or  legislative  improvements  may  be  needed 
to  meet  current  and  future  requirements. 

In  recognition  of  the  trend  of  today  that 
industry  will  follow  research,  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  established  the  Sheridan  Park 
Corporation.  This  organization,  already  rep- 
resenting seven  private  research  establish- 
ments and  the  Ontario  Research  Foundation, 
comprises  the  largest  industrial  research 
centre  in  Canada.  It  is  expected  that  at  least 
25  companies  will  participate  and,  upon 
completion,  more  than  6,000  highly  trained 
research  scientists  and  technical  personnel 
will  be  employed  in  this  undertaking. 

Social,  Health  and  Welfare  Services: 
Hon.  members  will  be  asked  during  this 
session  to  consider  changes  in  the  area  of 
social,  health  and  welfare  services. 

My  government  will  introduce  in  the 
Legislature  a  Medical  Services  Insurance  Act 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  medical 
services  insurance  committee,  whose  report 
will  be  tabled  in  the  House  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Under  the  provisions  of  The  Homes  for 
Special  Care  Act,  an  extensive  programme 
has  been  undertaken  to  place  those  who  do 
not  require  mental  hospital  care  in  suitable 
licensed  homes  in  the  community. 

The  provision  of  adequate  general  hospital 
accommodation  and  facilities  continues  to  go 
forward.  A  complete  report  of  the  current 
status,  particularly  with  reference  to  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  will  be  put  before  the 
Legislature. 

When  the  government  of  Ontario  offered 
generous  grants  to  general  hospitals  for  the 
construction  of  psychiatric  units,  these  hos- 
pitals showed  immediate  interest.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  policy  many  additional  beds 
for  this  type  of  accommodation  have  been 
provided  during  the  past  few  years.  Seventeen 
additional  general  hospitals  have  had  plans 
approved  for  such  facilities  and  eight  other 
hospitals  have  projects  under  consideration 
and  negotiation.  This  will  provide  a  further 
750  beds. 

A  full  statement  will  be  made  to  the 
Legislature    on    Ontario's    position    and    the 


policy    of    my    government     respecting     the 
Canada  Pension  Plan. 

New  child  welfare  legislation  will  be 
introduced. 

My  government  is  concerned  with  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped,  and  plans  for 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  services 
of  the  rehabilitation  services  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  Legislature.  To  further 
assist  local  retarded  children's  education 
authorities  The  Department  of  Education  will 
make  grants  to  these  authorities  up  to  80  per 
cent  of  their  costs. 

Because  of  the  legislation  passed  at  the 
last  session,  and  this  further  action,  Ontario 
is  proud  to  be  in  the  forefront  in  providing 
for  the  special  education  and  training  needs 
of  handicapped  children. 

The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions 
will  embark  on  a  most  advanced  programme 
of  penal  reform.  As  part  of  this  programme, 
a  new  Training  Schools  Act  will  be  intro- 
duced. This  will  be  a  major  step  forward  in 
the  fight  against  juvenile  delinquency.  Legis- 
lation to  permit  the  establishment  of  regional 
detention  and  classification  centres  will  also 
be  brought  forward  during  this  session. 

The  Construction  Safety  and  Trench 
Excavators  Protection  Acts,  The  Elevators 
and  Lifts  Act,  and  The  Operating  Engineers 
Act  will  be  amended  to  keep  them  in  line 
with  the  significant  expansion  and  re-organi- 
zation of  The  Department  of  Labour  in  the 
field  of  industrial  safety. 

The  human  rights  code  will  be  amended 
to  provide  strengthened  guarantees  against 
discrimination  in  employment,  housing  and 
public  accommodation. 

The  report  containing  the  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  commission  on  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes affecting  hospitals  will  be  tabled  in  the 
House  for  consideration. 

My  government  has  carefully  reviewed  the 
special  problems  facing  agricultural  workers 
in  Ontario  and  has  decided  to  make  provision 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation to  all  persons  employed  in  agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Transport  will  give 
special  attention  to  child  safety  and  safety 
education  for  the  elderly  in  the  coming  year. 

A  board  of  appeal  will  be  established  to 
which  persons  whose  drivers'  licences  have 
been  suspended  may  appeal  against  suspen- 
sions, other  than  those  applied  by  the  courts 
or  which  are  mandatory  under  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 
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The  Physical  Environment:  In  the  past 
years,  my  government  has  launched  the  most 
comprehensive  review  of  our  municipal  struc- 
ture and  transportation  requirements  ever 
undertaken.  This  programme  includes  the 
Royal  commission  on  Metropolitan  Toronto; 
the  Ottawa,  Eastview  and  Carleton  County 
local  government  review;  the  select  com- 
mittee on  The  Municipal  Act  and  related  Acts; 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  region  trans- 
portation study;  and  the  Ontario  committee 
on  taxation.  Many  of  these  studies  are  still 
under  way  and  final  reports  will  be  dealt 
with  as  part  of  this  overall  research  pro- 
gramme. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  plan- 
ning on  a  regional  development  basis,  my 
government  will  hold  a  three-day  conference 
on  regional  development  in  February.  Studies 
will  also  commence  on  the  creation  of  effec- 
tive methods  to  co-ordinate  the  regional  de- 
velopment activities  now  being  carried  out  by 
several  different  departments  and  agencies. 

Amendments  to  The  Community  Centres 
Act  will  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Act  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  community  halls  constructed 
by  school  boards  in  unorganized  areas. 

The  Department  of  Highways  will  continue 
to  press  ahead  with  its  highway  building 
programme,  including  the  roads-to-resources 
programme.  On  the  Macdonald-Cartier  Free- 
way, the  accelerated  programme  to  complete 
this  major  traffic  artery  will  be  carried  through 
without  interruption,  including  the  work  of 
widening  the  Toronto  by-pass  to  12  lanes. 
New  mileage  will  be  placed  in  service  on 
Highway  403  in  Hamilton  and  work  will  con- 
tinue on  the  Brantford  by-pass  section  of  this 
freeway.  The  initial  section  of  Highway  406, 
linking  Welland  with  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Way,  will  be  opened  this  year. 

Plans  will  be  carried  forward  on  the  new 
tunnels  at  St.  Catharines,  Thorold  and 
Welland  which  are  required  as  a  result  of  the 
twinning  of  the  Welland  Canal.  Construction 
of  the  new  high-level  bridge  to  carry  High- 
way 41  across  the  Bay  of  Quinte  was  com- 
menced in  December  of  last  year  and  will  be 
carried  forward  in  1965. 

Significant  progress  will  be  made  on  several 
King's  highway  projects  in  northern  Ontario. 
Upon  completion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Seine 
River,  Highway  11  between  Atikokan  and 
Fort  Frances  will  be  open  to  the  travelling 
public  in  June  1965.  Work  will  also  be  under- 
taken on  Highway  101  between  Chapleau 
and  Wawa,  Highway  631  between  Home- 
payne  and  Highway  17,  and  a  new  highway 
between  Timmins  and  Sudbury. 


Administration  of  Justice  and  Other 
Matters:  My  government  will  introduce 
legislation  to  amend  several  statutes  dealing 
with  many  phases  of  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  objective  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments is  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  our 
society.  The  Ontario  Law  Reform  Com- 
mission, established  last  year,  is  now  function- 
ing. Some  of  the  legislative  proposals  which 
will  be  introduced  in  this  House  have  been 
referred  to  the  commission  for  its  opinion. 

The  final  report  of  the  joint  committee  on 
legal  aid  will  be  received  during  the  session 
and  this  House  will  be  requested  to  consider 
legislative  proposals  arising  out  of  the  findings 
of  this  committee. 

Legislation  respecting  personal  property  as 
security  will  be  introduced  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

This  House  was  advised  at  its  last  session 
that  a  special  committee  had  been  appointed 
to  review  our  securities  legislation,  especially 
as  it  affects  take-over  bids,  insider  informa- 
tion, disclosure  to  shareholders  and  other 
specialized  matters.  Subsequently,  the 
Plonourable  Mr.  Justice  Arthur  Kelly  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  inquire  into  certain 
matters  involving  mineral  discoveries  and 
related  stock  transactions. 

The  reports  and  recommendations  which 
will  be  received  from  the  commissioner,  and 
the  committee,  will  be  considered  in  detail  as 
a  basis  for  amending  legislation. 

The  provisions  of  The  Expropriation  Pro- 
cedures Act,  1962-63,  have  resulted  in  im- 
provements in  the  procedural  aspects  of  the 
acquisition  of  land  by  various  public  authori- 
ties. In  order  to  expedite  the  amicable 
settlement  of  claims,  an  amendment  will  be 
introduced  to  establish  an  informal  and  in- 
expensive preliminary  arbitration  procedure. 

Ten  years  ago,  a  select  committee  of  the 
Legislature  undertook  an  extensive  review  of 
The  Corporations  Act.  My  government  feels 
that  it  is  desirable  and  timely  to  review  this 
important  legislation  with  a  view  to  adapting 
it  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  com- 
merce and  industry.  Accordingly,  the  House 
will  be  asked  to  approve  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  to  make  the  relevant 
studies  of  The  Corporations  Act  and  other 
related  Acts,  including  The  Corporations  In- 
formation Act  and  The  Mortmain  and 
Charitable  Uses  Act. 

The  legislative  and  budgetary  programme 
to  be  placed  before  you  this  session  will  pro- 
mote the  expansion  of  our  province  and 
extend  our  economic,  social  and  welfare  ser- 
vices. The  programme  covers  all  departments 
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of  the  government  and  has  been  formulated 
with  due  regard  to  the  needs  of  our  people 
and  the  extent  of  our  financial  resources. 

May  Divine  Providence  bless  you  and  guide 
you  in  the  course  of  the  deliberations  which 
lie  ahead. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  then  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Let  us  commend  at  this  time 
to  Almighty  God,  Winston  Spencer  Churchill, 
and  the  members  of  his  family.  Blessed  Lord, 
be  Thou  near,  to  strengthen,  comfort  and 
help   them. 

0  Lord,  support  him  all  the  day  long  of 
this  troublous  life,  until  the  shadows 
lengthen,  and  the  evening  comes,  and  the 
busy  world  is  hushed,  and  the  fever  of  life  is 
over,  and  his  work  is  done.  Then,  of  Thy 
great  mercy,  grant  him  a  safe  lodging  and  a 
holy  rest,  and  peace  at  the  last.  Through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

1  beg  to  inform  the  House  that  to  prevent 
mistakes,  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  His 
Honour's  speech,  which  I  will  now  read. 

(Reading   dispensed   with.) 


THE  DEVOLUTION  OF  ESTATES  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Devolution  of  Estates  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  that  the  speech 
of  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
to  this  House  be  taken  into  consideration  to- 
morrow. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House  there 
are  one  or  two  comments  I  would  like  to 
make. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  a  warm  welcome  to  the  new  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson).  I  can  assure  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  ensure  that  he 
has  a  long  and  honourable  tenure  of  this 
office. 

Joking  aside,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
do  extend  a  very  warm  welcome  to  him  and 
I  would  also  express  one  word  of  regret,  as  I 
did  the  last  time  I  stood  in  this  House,  at  the 


disappearance  from  the  most  active  position 
in  his  party,  of  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  (Mr.  Oliver).  We  shall  not  miss  him 
because  he  will  still  be  here,  but  we  look 
back  on  his  days  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion with  warmth  and  with  affection. 

There  is  one  other  matter  L  think  might  be 
of  some  interest  to  the  people  gathered  here. 

The  opening  of  the  Legislature  today,  by 
coincidence,  was  arranged  on  the  date  that  is 
usually  considered  as  the  day  on  which  the 
first  representative  parliament  met  in  England 
in  the  year  1265.  Over  a  period  of  700  years, 
there  is  some  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  which 
calendar  we  are  following,  but  in  any  event, 
in  the  calendar  followed  in  those  days,  it  was 
the  twentieth  day  of  January  on  which  that 
first  representative  parliament  met.  I  think 
that  this  is  something  of  interest  to  us,  be- 
cause it  was  700  years  ago  that  the  first 
traditions  which  we  follow  here  were  laid 
down. 

There  have  been  many  changes  over  the 
years,  of  course,  and  yet  in  the  very  basic  sub- 
ject matter  of  representative  government  and 
representative  parliament,  I  think  the  prin- 
ciples established  in  those  days  are  practised 
here  and  I  think  I  would  echo  the  sentiment 
and  opinion  of  every  hon.  member  of  this 
House  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
will  ensure  that  these  principles  are  main- 
tained for  the  next  700  years  to  come. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  do  appreciate  the  sentiments 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  I  in  no  way 
doubted  that  he  and  his  cohorts  were  going 
to  assure  me  the  warmest  welcome.  I  expect 
it  will  get  warmer  as  the  session  goes  on. 

I  would  say,  sir,  that  I  appreciated  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  remarks  in  connection 
with  tlie  history  and  development  of  our 
parliamentary  government,  referring  back  to 
an  earlier  date  when  the  parliament  met.  I, 
sir,  feel  that  at  the  meeting  of  this  parliament 
today  and  indeed  during  the  inauguration  in 
the  United  States,  we  have  to  think  of  a  great 
man  who  is  lying  on  his  death  bed  and  for 
whom  all  parliaments— indeed,  all  parliaments 
in  a  free  society— owe  the  deepest  respect 
and  debt.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

I  would  say  again,  sir,  I  sense  in  the 
opening  of  the  Legislature,  all  the  dignity  and 
the  serenity  of  this  House,  and  I  notice  that 
we  have  people  who  have  played  a  large  part 
in  the  pages  of  the  development  of  Ontario. 
I    refer    to    former    Prime    Ministers    of    this 
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province,  Mr.  Drew  and  Mr.  Frost.  I  am  sure 
that  on  the  occasions  when  they  were  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  this  province  and  in 
the  Legislature— I  cannot  speak  for  Mr.  Drew 
because  1  was  not  in  the  Legislature  at  that 
time— but  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  they  upheld  the 
same  tradition  of  serenity  and  harmony  on  the 
opening  day,  and  1  stop  at  that.  Therefore, 


sir,  I  say  that  we  also  feel,  on  this  day,  a 
warmth  towards  everyone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  3.55  o'clock  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests  students  from  the  following 
schools:  In  the  west  gallery.  Deer  Park 
Public  School,  Toronto;  in  the  east  gallery, 
George  Harvey  Secondary  School,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  he 
had  received  during  the  recess  notification 
of  a  vacancy  which  had  occurred  in  the 
membership  of  the  House  by  reason  of  the 
resignation  of  Robert  William  Macaulay, 
member  for  the  electoral  district  of  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  the 
Clerk  had  received  from  the  chief  election 
officer,  and  laid  upon  the  table,  the  certificate 
of  a  by-election  held  since  the  last  session  of 
the  House: 

Electoral  district  of  Riverdale:  James 
Alexander  Renwick. 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 
This  is  to  certify  tr.at,  in  view  of  a  writ  of 
election  dated  July  30,  1964,  issued  by  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  addressed  to  John  Priest,  Esq.,  returning 
officer  for  the  electoral  district  of  Riverdale,  for  the 
election  of  a  member  to  represent  the  said  electoral 
district  of  Riverdale  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  this 
province,  in  the  room  of  Robert  William  Macaulay, 
Esq.,  who  since  his  election  as  representative  of  the 
said  electoral  district  of  Riverdale,  has  resigned  his 
seat.  Tames  Alexander  Renwick,  Esq.,  has  been  rc- 
ttimed  as  duly  elected  as  appears  by  the  return  of 
the  said  writ  of  election,  dated  January  15,  1965, 
which  is  now  lodged  of  record  in  my  office. 

Roderick  Lewis. 
Chief  Election  Officer. 
Toronto,  January  21,  1965. 


James  Alexander  Renwick,  Esquir6,  mem- 
ber-elect for  the  electoral  district  of  River- 
dale, having  taken  the  oatlxs  and  subscribed 
tke  roll,  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  the 
Clerk  had  received  from  the  chief  election 
officer,  and  laid  upon  the  table,  the  certificate 
of  a  by-election  held  since  the  last  session 
of  the  House: 

Electoral  district  of  Windsor-Sandwich: 
Ivan  William  Thrasher. 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 
Tins  IS  TO  CERTIFY  t.nt,  in  view  of  a  writ  of 
ekction  dated  July  30,  1964,  issued  by  the  Honour- 
able t..e  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  addressed  to  Mrs.  Ann  McGladdery, 
returning  officer  for  the  electoral  district  of  Windsor- 
Sandwich,  for  the  election  of  a  member  to  represent 
the  said  electoral  district  of  Windsor-Sandwich  in  the 
legislative  assembly  of  this  province,  in  the  room  of 
Maurice  Belanger,  Esq.,  who  since  his  election  as 
representative  of  the  said  electoral  district  of  Windsor- 
Sandwich,  hath  departed  this  life,  Ivan  William 
Thrasher,  Esq.,  has  been  returned  as  duly  elected  as 
appeai-s  by  the  retinn  of  the  said  writ  of  election, 
dated  September  21,  1964,  wiach  is  now  lodged  of 
record  in  my  office. 

RoDFRTCK  Lewis. 

Chief  Election  Olficer. 
Toronto,  January  21,  1965. 

Ivan  William  Thrasher,  Esquire,  member- 
elect  for  the  electoral  district  of  Windsor- 
Sandwich,  having  taken  the  oaths  and  sub- 
scribed the  roll,  took  his  seat. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  just  take  this  occasion  to  say 
a  word  of  welcome  to  these  two  new  hon. 
members.  The  House  strength  is  now  up  to 
full  membership  and  I  welcome  both  the 
lion,  members  here  to  the  deliberations  and 
the  work  that  we  will  do.  I  hope  tliey  will 
find  their  time  here  as  rich  and  rewarding  as 
I  know  it  can  be  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
contributions  that  they  will  make  to  the 
affairs  of  this  Chamber.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who,  at  least 
on  a  temporary  basis,  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  someone  to  the 
House,  I  would  like,  however,  to  say  for 
myself  and  my  party,  we  do  welcome  the 
two  hon.  members.  I  feel  sure,  sir,  that  they 
will  find  the  great  satisfaction  which  all  of 
us  do  in  giving  ourselves  to  the  public  service 
of  our  province  and  working  towards  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  may  not  come  as  any  surprise  to 
you  when  I  say  I  have  given  a  personal  word 
of  welcome  to  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
(Mr.  Renwick)  on  many  occasions  since  Sep- 
tember 10.  But  I  would  like  to  add  a  per- 
sonal word  of  welcome  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor- Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher)  whom. 
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I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  per- 
sonally. 

I  have  said  in  the  past,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  repeat  to  new  members  who  have 
the  honour  of  coming  to  this  House,  that 
there  is  no  greater  calling  in  life  than  to 
serve  one's  fellow  man  in  a  democracy,  in 
a  House  of  Parhament  such  as  this.  I  hope 
he  will  find  it  as  rewarding  as  most  of  us  who 
are  here  and  not  have  disillusionment  set  in 
so  that  he  wonders  why  he  is  here. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves,  seconded  by 
hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer),  that 
during  the  present  session  of  the  legislative 
assembly  provision  be  made  for  the  taking 
and  printing  of  reports  of  debates  and 
speeches  and  to  that  end  that  Mr.  Speaker 
be  authorized  to  employ  an  editor  of  debates 
and  speeches  and  the  necessary  stenographers 
at  such  rates  of  compensation  as  may  be 
agreed  to  by  him.  Also  that  Mr.  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  arrange  for  the  printing  of  the 
reports  in  the  amount  of  1,800  copies  daily, 
copies  of  such  printed  reports  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  to  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  legislative  assembly,  to  the  legislative 
library,  to  each  hon.  member  of  the  assembly, 
to  the  reference  libraries  of  the  province,  to 
the  press  gallery,  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
province  approved  by  Mr.  Speaker  and  the 
balance  to  be  distributed  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  assembly  as  directed  by  Mr.  Speaker. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves,  seconded  by 
hon.  Mr.  Allan,  that  tomorrow,  Friday,  and 
each  succeeding  Friday  for  the  present  ses- 
sion, tlie  House  will  meet  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.m.  and  that  Rule  2  of  the  assembly  be  sus- 
pended so  far  as  it  might  apply  to  this 
motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South)  moves, 
seconded  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Harris  (Beaches),  that 
a  select;  committee  of  15  hon.  members  be 
appointed  to  prepare  and  report  with  all 
convenient  dispatch,  lists  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers to  compose  the  standing  committees 
ordered  by  the  House,  such  committee  to  be 
composed  as  follows:  Mr.  Letherby,  chair- 
man; Messrs.  Edwards,  Ewen,  Farquhar, 
Gisbom,  Harris,  Lawrence  (Russell),  Mac- 
kenzie,    McNeil,     Rollins,     Wells,     Whicher, 


White,  Whitney  and  Yakabuski,  and  a 
quorum  of  the  said  committee  to  consist  of 
four  members. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  White  moves,  seconded  by  Mr.  Harris, 
that  the  standing  committees  of  the  House 
for  the  present  session  be  appointed  for  the 
following  purposes:  1.  on  agriculture;  2.  on 
education,  health  and  welfare;  3.  on  govern- 
ment commissions;  4.  on  highways  and  tour- 
ism; 5.  on  labour,  legal  and  municipal  bills; 

6.  on  natural  resources,  wildlife  and  mining; 

7.  on  private  bills;  8.  on  privileges  and 
elections;  9.  on  pubhc  accounts;  10.  on  stand- 
ing orders  and  printing;  which  said  com- 
mittees shall  severally  be  empowered  to 
examine  and  inquire  into  all  such  matters 
and  things  as  may  be  referred  to  them  by 
the  House  and  to  report  from  time  to  time 
their  observations  and  opinions  thereon  with 
the  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers  and 
records. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  member,  is  that 
the  same  number  of  committees  as  last  year? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
motion  is  carried,  I  would  like  to  raise  a  few 
questions  about  the  whole  structure  of  com- 
mittees. I  do  this,  sir,  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  discussion  and  controversy  about 
committees,  and  the  most  effective  use  of 
committees  in  Parliament,  has  been  a  con- 
troversy dating  back  to  1880.  I  know  this  will 
warm  the  hearts  of  some  on  the  government 
benches,  when  I  refer  to  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  and  also  to  Edward  Blake,  who  had 
discussed  the  problems  of  committee  work  and 
complained  of  the  fact  that  when  committees 
were  called,  often  the  personnel  that  attended 
the  committees  would  change. 

I  want  to  go  back,  sir,  into  some  of  the 
history  of  committee  work  in  the  parliamen- 
tary system  to  show  that  it  is  something  that 
all  men  in  parliamentary  government  have 
been  looking  at  through  the  ages.  They  have 
been  searching  to  find  what  is  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  committees. 

The  idea  of  estimate  committees  was  first 
introduced  in  1887  by  the  United  Kingdom 
House.  It  experimented  in  having  an  examina- 
tion of  certain  estimates  by  committees  and 
then  it  dropped  the  plan.  In  1902  and  1903 
there  was  a  committee  on  the  national  ex- 
penditure in  Great  Britain  which  re-recom- 
mended an  estimate  committee. 

In  Canada  the  Royal  commission  on  the 
civil  service  of  1908  suggested  a  small  com- 
mittee to  be  set  up  by  parliament  to  which 
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some  estimates  could  be  sent  to  be  given 
thorough  scrutiny  and  examination.  The  com- 
mittee would  have  the  power  to  call  persons 
and  to  look  at  papers,  but  no  action  was  taken 
on  this.  I  notice  that  a  former  Prime  Minister 
did  not  seem  to  be  keen  on  developing  this, 
until  1955.  It  was,  of  course,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King. 

I  would  say,  sir,  that  they  have  experi- 
mented in  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  review- 
ing certain  estimates  of  Crown  corporations. 
They  have  experimented  since  1924,  for 
example,  with  the  railway  and  shipping  com- 
mittee and  since  1946  with  the  external 
affairs  committee.  We  know  recently  that  they 
had  the  defence  department  committee,  which 
I  think  did  a  thoroughly  efFective  job  of  look- 
ing into  the  whole  estimates  of  that  depart- 
ment and  coming  through  with  some  very 
worthwhile  recommendations. 

The  usual  argument  for  using  committees 
is  that  they  will  save  the  people's  money  by 
scrutiny,  and  that  they  will  save  the  time  of 
Parliament.  I,  sir,  would  like  to  recommend 
to  hon.  members  the  points  of  view  expressed 
in  the  Canadian  Public  Administration  of 
March,  1963,  in  which  there  has  been  an 
analysis  of  committee  work  across  Canada. 

When  I  say  this,  1  would  add  that  I  tried 
to  find  out  if  there  were  any  universities  or 
any  political  science  professors  who  have 
been  looking  at  the  work  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature  and  its  committee  work— I  could 
not  find  one.  It  strikes  me  as  an  irony  that 
with  the  University  of  Toronto  right  across 
from  us,  it  has  not  seen  fit  to  be  taking  a 
much  harder  look  at  the  whole  mechanics  and 
work  of  this  Legislature.  I  would  like  at  this 
point  when  we  are  discussing  committees,  to 
make  a  plea  to  university  classes— particularly 
political  science  classes— to  research  our  setup 
in  this  Legislature. 

Returning,  sir,  to  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
mittees and  committee  work,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  is  particularly  important  today  with 
the  complexity  of  government,  with  the  grow- 
ing bureaucracy  of  government,  that  we  see 
there  is  a  hard  and  analytical  scrutiny  of  the 
affairs  of  the  people. 

I  think  there  is  a  danger  with  the  growing 
professionalism  in  the  public  service  and  with 
the  increased  strength  of  bureaucratic  controls 
over  administration,  that  the  effectiveness  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  Legislature  may  be 
overshadowed  and  overlooked.  I  suggest  that 
it  is  most  important  that  this  Legislature 
should  exist  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
thoroughly  every  consideration,  every  complex 
issue.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  we  are  really 


effectively  doing  this.  There  is  a  trend  taking 
place  where  it  is  bureaucracy  that  is  running 
our  province,  rather  than  the  Legislature  it- 
self. 

I  would  agree  with  what  Professor  Kers- 
well  has  said  in  connection  with  a  study  of 
parliamentary  supervision  of  delegated  legis- 
lation. He  has  said  that  expert  public  servants 
may  become  masters  of  the  people  they  are 
employed  to  serve.  It  is  up  to  us  with  our 
committee  system  to  see  that  we,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  are  informed.  Be- 
cause of  this,  I  hope  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  hard  look  at  the  whole  work  of  the 
committees. 

I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  member  who  has 
listed  the  structure  of  the  committees— a  man 
I  know  who  is  an  academic  and  teaches  at  a 
university,  and  must  have  read  this  book 
among  many  others— therefore  would  agree 
with  me  that  the  scrutiny  of  delegated  legis- 
lation is  most  important  today. 

I  do  not  want  to  rehash  or  go  back  into 
other  situations,  where  we  saw  the  threat 
of  legislation  not  examined  sufficiently  before 
coming  before  the  House.  Because  this 
happened  1  think  that  in  our  committee  work 
we  should  be  looking  at  what  the  British  Par- 
liament did  30  years  ago.  It  set  up  a  com- 
mittee on  Ministers'  powers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  considered  the  whole  question 
of  delegated  legislation.  It  decided  that  it 
should  be  particularly  watchful  with  respect 
to  the  power  to  legislate  on  matters  of  prin- 
ciple. It  listed  four  areas  that  were  very  sen- 
sitive and  that  should  be  watched  closely.  It 
listed  the  area  of  imposing  taxation.  It  listed 
the  area  of  the  power  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  Parliament  conferring  such  wide  power  on 
a  Minister  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
what  limit  Parliament  intended  to  impose. 
Again  you  might  have  regulations  coming  in 
after  a  bill  has  been  discussed,  which  were 
really  ultra  vires  from  what  Parliament  in- 
tended at  the  start.  And  it  was  concerned  that 
Parliament  is  in  fact  conferring  unlimited 
powers  by  forbidding  control  by  the  courts, 
and  I  could  list  examples  of  that. 

The  business  of  Parliament  is  not  only  the 
articulation  of  grievances  but  the  informed 
discussion  of  public  issues  before  decision  is 
arrived  at— the  education  of  both  the  members 
and  the  public.  I  feel,  sir,  that  we  should 
therefore  be  looking  closely  at  our  whole 
setup  with  respect  to  committees. 

What  is  a  committee  of  the  House?  A  com- 
mittee, according  to  Dr.  Weir  in  Govern- 
ment by  Committee— a  book  which  I  am  sure 
my  friend  has  seen— is  a  body  to  which  sonie 
task  has  been  referred  or  recommended  by 
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some  other  pefsoh  or  body.  I  want  to  men- 
tion this,  that  a  committee  is  subordinate  to 
tlie  parent  body  from  which  it  derives  its 
powers  and  to  which  it  is  responsible,  because 
I  am  sure  that  in  the  minds  of  some  hon. 
menibers  here  it  may  be  felt  that  if  we  pass 
responsibility  to  committees  we  are  taking  it 
away  from  the  whole  of  the  Legislature.  We 
arc  not.  The  coiiimittee  is  subordinate  to  the 
main  body  of  the  Legislature. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  six  types  of 
committees,  and  I  have  never  found  out  into 
which  type  some  of  the  committees— the  stand- 
ing committees— fall.  Dr.  Weir  has  suggested 
that  the  six  types  of  committees  are  those 
which  advise,  those  which  inquire,  those 
which  negotiate,  those  which  legislate,  those 
which  administer  and  those  which  criticize 
and  control. 

I  say  to  hon.  members  that  we  should  be 
looking  at  setting  up  a  committee— particu- 
larly when  we  have  the  danger  of  delegated 
authority— of  setting  up  a  committee  similar 
to  the  British  committee  on  statutory  instru- 
ments—a committee  which  examines  all  regu- 
lations and  orders-in-council— to  see  that  they 
are  not  ultra  vires  of  the  intents  of  a  bill  and 
to  see  that  they  are  not  abusing  the  rights  of 
the  citizens.  I  suggest  that  we  should  be  con- 
sidering that  such  a  committee  be  set  up. 

I  notice  in  the  study  of  committees  by  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  that  they  are 
suggesting  a  scrutiny  committee  to  examine 
delegated  authority.  I  notice  in  Manitoba 
that  in  their  Parliament  they  have  such  a 
scrutiny  committee.  I  feel,  particularly  when 
we  think  of  such  things  as  the  police  bill  in 
the  past  session,  that  we  should  be  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  having  something  such  as  a 
scrutiny  committee. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  feel  that  committees 
liave  not  been  working  effectively.  We  must 
not  let  a  large  bureaucracy  of  professional 
civil  servants  take  over  the  making  of  deci- 
sions, but  rather  we  must  look  at  what  is 
being  done  to  legislate  for  this  province. 

I  feel  that  the  committee  system  has  always 
sort  of  bumped  along.  We  have  tried  various 
things,  but  we  have  not  looked  as  thoroughly 
as  perhaps  we  sJiould  have  at  other  countries 
—for  example.  West  Germany.  We  have  not 
looked,  as  perhaps  we  .should  have,  at  the 
.studv  that  was  done  in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons;  and  at  what  was  done  in 
Manitoba. 

We  have  experts  arotmd  this  province  who 

have  done  some  study  on  committees  and  I 

would  like  to  see  them  called  together  with 

a    committee    which    this    Parliament    would 

set  up.     I    intend    to   move   such   a   motion 


for  the  establishment  of  a  committee,  a  select 
committee,  to  look  at  the  procedures  of  the 
House  with  special  emphasis  on  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  committee  system  and  .such 
other  matters  as  the  procedure  for  questions 
of  the  day. 

I  make  notice  of  that  motion  now,  sir. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  not  comment  at  length  on  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
some  of  which  were  relevant  to  the  motion 
before  us  and  some  of  which  were  not,  but 
all  of  which  I  think  merit  consideration. 

With  regard  to  his  suggestion  that  an 
estimates  committee  should  be  considered- 
there  is  one  observation  I  would  like  to  make, 
Mr.  Speaker, 

There  is  an  estimates  committee,  of  course, 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  and  has 
been  for  a  good  many  years.  But  let  us  also 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Briti.sh  House  of  Com- 
mons is  a  body  of  over  600  members  with 
five  different  sets  of  estimates  to  deal  with, 
any  one  of  which  is  many  times  greater  than 
our  total  estimates.  The  British  House  meets 
all  tlie  year  around  and  its  estimates  com- 
mittee is  actually  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee of  supply,  which  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  business  over  there  simply  is  not  able 
to  operate  in  the  traditional  way. 

In  fact,  as  I  understand  their  procedure, 
the  committee  of  .supply  is  the  place  where 
the  budget  debate  takes  place. 

Detailed  consideration  of  estimates  takes 
place  in  tlie  estimates  committee  and  that  is 
the  only  place  where,  with  the  pressure  of 
business  they  have,  that  it  can  take  place. 

Now  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  consider 
tlie  idea  of  an  estimates  committee,  but  I 
would  certainly  not  like  to  see  it  substituted 
for  the  committee  of  supply  procedure  which 
we  follow  in  this  House,  and  which  has  been 
greatly  expanded  over  the  past  few  years  and 
which,  I  think,  permits  not  merely  members 
of  a  committee  but  all  the  members  of  the 
House  a  pretty  broad  opportunity  to  inquire 
into  the  performance  and  intentions  of  the 
government. 

I  am  not  sure  that,  with  our  smaller  scale 
of  activity  as  compared  with  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  a  committee  on  estimates 
would  do  anything  more  than  duplicate  tlie 
work  of  the  committee  of  supply— unless  it 
were  a  substitute  for  it,  which  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  like  to  see.  There  is  no  reason 
why,  in  this  House,  we  cannot  have  all  the 
members  deal  with  these  matters  in  com- 
mittee of  supply. 
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The  other  matter  raised  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman related  to  a  committee  which  in 
Britain,  I  think,  is  called  the  fcommittee  on 
statutory  orders.  This  is  a  matter  that  I 
think  should  be  under  serious  consideration 
by  the  government  and  the  House.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  committee  on  statutory  orders 
at  Westminster  is  a  good  model  for  what  we 
have  in  mind  because  its  powers  and  terms 
of  reference  are  really  quite  limited. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  should— if  we  are 
looking  for  a  model— look  to  an  assembly 
that  is  perhaps  more  comparable  to  ours. 
That  is  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Manitoba  where  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Roblin,  whom  the  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  no  doubt  regard  with  some 
favour,  set  up  such  a  committee  four  or  five 
years  ago. 

My  information  is  that  this  committee 
works  extremely  well.  It  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.  It  is,  I  believe, 
a  standing  committee  of  the  House,  but  it 
has  authority  to  meet  between  sessions  and  it 
reviews  all  orders-in-council  and  regulations 
passed  under  statutory  authority.  If  it  finds 
any  that  it  considers  undesirable  or  not  in 
accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature, it  has  authority  to  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature. 

In  actual  fact,  the  legislation  that  we  pass 
in  this  House  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
legislation  of  this  province.  Much  the  larger 
body,  and  perhaps  in  many  ways  the  more 
important  body  of  legislation,  consists  of 
orders-in-council  and  regulations  passed  under 
authority  that  we  give  here.  We  give  broad 
authority  to  various  people  to  pass  regula- 
tions. We  pay  veiy  little  attention  to  what 
they  do  after  we  give  them  that  authority. 

Some  hon.  members  may  read  the  Ontario 
Gazette  every  week.  I  confess  I  am  not  one 
of  them.  I  just  do  not  have  time.  I  just  do 
not  keep  up  with  the  legislative  work  that  is 
being  done  in  our  name  all  the  time,  by 
various  officials,  thoroughly  honourable  and 
competent  officials,  and  by  the  Cabinet.  I 
think  that  we  should— just  in  the  interests  of 
democratic  safeguards  and  not  because  we 
suspect  anyone  of  any  ill-will  at  all— have  a 
procedure  whereby  a  committee  of  this  House 
will  regularly  review  these  orders  before  they 
go  into  effect  and  where  necessary  call  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  originally 
tried  to  get  up  I  had  in  mind,  shall  we  say, 
a  smaller  and  perhaps  more  immediately 
practical  matter.  As  we  know,  the  chief  whip 
on  the  government  side  has,  it  would  appear, 
given    considerable    thouglit    to    the    future 


development  of  our  committee  system  here. 
He  has  come  forward  with  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions whidi  appear  to  me  to  have  con- 
siderable merit  and  are  certainly  worth  trying. 

He  is  trying  to  arrange  to  have  committee 
meetings  scheduled  in  a  rational  way  so  that 
it  will  be  possible  for  hon.  members  to  attend 
all  of  the  meetings  of  all  of  the  committees 
of  which  they  happen  to  be  members.  I 
appreciate  all  that,  but  I  happened  to  be 
looking  over  the  proposed  schedule  that  he 
has  drafted  for  meetings  of  committees  and 
I  was  a  little  surprised  to  notice  that  he  has 
suggested  that  the  public  accounts  committee 
would  meet  only  during  the  first  six  weeks  of 
the  session. 

Now  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  in 
error.  If  it  was  in  error,  then  I  will  not  pursue 
the  matter  any  further,  but  I  would  merely 
like  to  suggest  that  in  my  opinion  the  public 
accounts  committee  should  meet  early  in  the 
session  and  right  through  to  the  end.  In  fact, 
I  believe  we  have  reached  the  point  when  it 
should  have  authority  to  meet  outside  the 
sessions  of  this  House,  beyond  them  during 
the  year.  At  any  rate  it  certainly  should  not 
be  cut  off  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  Now,  if 
that  is  in  error,  or  if  I  interpreted  what  I  saw 
incorrectly,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  advise  me. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  as  are  those  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine. 

It  may  be  recalled,  sir,  that  I  have 
interested  myself  in  this  general  problem, 
starting  in  1960,  I  think  it  was,  when  I  spoke 
at  some  length  about  the  shortcomings  of  the 
committees  as  I  saw  them.  I  suggested  a 
number  of  things  that  might  be  done  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  committees. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  here  for  a  few 
years  will  recall  the  continuous  changes  in 
committee  arrangements,  implemented  first  of 
all  by  the  former  Prime  Minister,  hon.  Mr. 
Frost,  and  then  by  our  present  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  always  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
legislative  committees  more  effective  and 
efficient  and  enable  them  to  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

This  year,  as  hon.  members  know,  we  have 
embarked  on  some  signfficant  changes  once 
again.  The  committees  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  they  have  been  before,  it  being  felt 
that  a  smaller  committee  is  often  more  effec- 
tive. Each  member  is  on  a  slightly  smaller 
number  of  committees,  it  being  felt  that  this 
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would  permit  a  degree  of  specialization  which 
was  not  possible  before. 

This  year,  as  hon.  members  know,  there  is 
a  schedule  of  committee  meetings,  starting 
immediately,  to  eliminate  overlap,  so  that  a 
committee  member  is  not  supposed  to  be  in 
two  places  at  one  time.  We  think  that  this 
will  cut  down  on  the  necessary  absenteeism. 
We  think  that  it  will  improve  attendance.  We 
are  most  hopeful  that  it  will  improve  per- 
formance. 

Certain  arrangements  have  been  made  at 
this  time  to  enable  an  immediate  start  to 
committee  meetings.  As  hon.  members  may 
know,  the  striking  committee  is  meeting  at 
the  close  of  business  today.  We  are  hoping 
that  the  chairman  will  find  it  possible  to 
bring  in  his  report  tomorrow  or  Monday.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  committee  meetings  proper 
may  begin  at  the  first  of  next  week,  thereby 
avoiding  the  lengthy  delays  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  past.  In  this  way,  we  hope 
to  bring  certain  of  the  work  forward  in  the 
session,  so  that  the  first  part  may  be  more 
meaningful  and  more  interesting  to  all  the 
hon.  members  and  so  that  we  can  eliminate 
the  very  heavy  backlog  and  rush  that  we 
have  experienced  toward  the  end  of  previous 
sessions. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
mentioned  the  desirability  of  continuing 
membership  and  we  have  had  this  in  mind 
while,  at  the  same  time,  trying  to  adapt  this 
general  rule  to  the  wishes  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers themselves.  I  am  sure  my  hon.  friend 
would  agree  with  me  that  if  we  were  to  im- 
pose some  strict  limitation  on  membership 
that  the  private  members  of  this  House 
would  not  be  well   satisfied. 

The  whip's  office  is  somewhat  enlarged 
in  size  and  scope  this  year  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Beaches  (Mr.  Harris)  is  specifi- 
cally assigned  the  responsibility  of  organiz- 
ing committee  work.  He  is  going  to  lend 
the  services  of  our  office  to  the  committee 
chairmen  and  to  those  private  members  who 
wish  to  use  them.  We  hope  in  this  way  we 
can  encourage  and  educate  committee  chair- 
men—particularly the  newer  members— to 
plan  meetings  well  in  advance  and  to  have 
interesting  agendas  and  in  this  way  to 
improve  the  performance. 

Sir,  all  of  these  things  are  being  done.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  the  government  would  welcome  further 
suggestions,  so  that  further  improvements  can 
be  made  in  the  months  and  years  to  come. 

So  far  as  the  public  accounts  committee  is 
concerned,  it  is  true  that  it  is  shown  only 
on  the  scheduled  meetings  for  the  first  half 


of  the  session,  but  the  same  time  is  available 
in  the  second  half  of  the  session  and  it  is 
thought  if  that  committee  wanted  to  con- 
tinue its  work,  it  would  be  able  to  do  so. 
Certain  of  the  committees  concern  themselves 
with  legislative  activity— that  is,  they  scruti- 
nize legislation  sent  to  them  by  the  House. 
These  committees,  for  the  most  part,  cannot 
start  their  work  until  sometime  midway  in 
the  session.  With  that  in  mind,  it  was  hoped 
to  put  the  investigating  committees  to  work 
in  the  first  half  of  the  session  and  start  them 
immediately.  It  was  felt  that  at  least  some 
of  these  committees  might  wind  up  their 
work  by  the  middle  of  the  session,  so  tliat 
the  legislation  could  be  given  attention  from 
that  point  on.  The  public  accounts  com- 
mittee, as  an  investigating  committee,  was 
classified  in  the  group  to  start  meeting  im- 
mediately. There  is  no  intention  of  cutting 
off  those  meetings  or  the  deliberation  of  that 
committee,  and  certainly  if  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  that  committee  want  to  con- 
tinue in  the  second  half  of  the  session,  that 
will  be  possible  and  time  is  allowed. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  men- 
tioned to  me  that  we  might  solicit  the  \iexvs 
of  university  professors  and  departments  of 
political  science.  He  will  be  gratified  to 
know  that  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
consulting  colleagues  of  my  own  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  including 
certain  members  of  the  department  of  politi- 
cal science  who  are  supporters  of  his,  and  I 
have  the  advantage  of  their  advice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
motion  is  put,  I  would  like  to  reassure  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  limiting  in  any  way  the  functions 
of  the  public  accounts  committee.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  functioned  very  well  last  year. 
It  made  certain  recommendations  upon  the 
completion  of  its  studies  and  we  intend  to 
carry  those  out.  I  would  look  for  an  increase 
in  activity  in  that  committee  rather  than  a 
decrease,  now  that  we  have  been  able  to  get 
it  functioning  and  we  know  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  going. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  I  often  worry  that  we  refer  too 
many  things  to  committees.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  House  to  have  dis- 
cussions take  place  in  committees  which  in 
my  view  might  very  well  be  discussed 
thoroughly  in  this  House,  sitting  as  com- 
mittee. We  must  have  some  balance  in  this 
area,  because  no  man  can  sit  on  every  com- 
mittee and  some  things  should  be  dealt  with 
here  so  that  we  all  have  the  benefit  of  the 
discussion  that   takes   place. 
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In  this  regard,  I  am  fully  in  accord  with 
the  comments  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine concerning  an  estimates  committee.  We 
have  developed  over  the  years,  a  system  of 
dealing  with  estimates  here  that  goes  far 
beyond  this.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  juris- 
diction which  reviews  more  thoroughly  than 
we  do  in  this  House  the  functions  and  the 
underlying  philosophy,  the  administration 
and  the  whole  conduct  of  departments 
as  it  is  done  in  committee  of  supply  when 
we  are  debating  the  estimates.  A  committee 
on  estimates  here  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
redundant.  I  do  not  think  we  need  it.  I  think 
we  function  as  a  committee  on  estimates 
when  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
London  South  has  pointed  out,  there  have 
been  many  changes  made  in  our  committee 
system  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  There 
has  been  a  very  conscious  effort  made  by  my- 
self and  my  hon.  colleagues  in  the  last  three 
years  to  improve  the  committee  system.  The 
burden  of  work  carried  by  this  House  is 
increasing  every  year.  Occasionally  it  is  very 
interesting  to  think  back  to  our  early  days 
here  and  how  different  things  were  in  those 
days.  We  had  less  to  do  and  less  responsi- 
bility to  carry.  We  must  keep  our  procedures 
here  constantly  updated. 

If  hon.  members  have  any  suggestions  to 
make,  I  would  be  delighted  to  have  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  procedures  in  the 
House  are  a  matter  for  all  hon.  members  and 
all  parties.  Both  Opposition  parties  were  con- 
sulted prior  to  the  changes  the  government 
whip  has  mentioned  this  afternoon.  These 
matters  were  discussed  with  both  the  other 
parties  and  I  think  that  is  the  way  it  should 
be;  if  there  are  comments  and  suggestions  I 
would  be  happy  to  have  them.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  we  are  embarking  on  some 
rather  broad  and  significant  changes  this 
year  and  we  will  see  how  they  work  out. 
This  has  been  successful  in  the  case  of  the 
public  accounts  committee,  which  I  think  is 
now  doing  a  reasonably  satisfactory  job,  and 
I  think,  as  I  say,  its  function  can  be  expanded 
so  that  as  we  go  along  we  shall  develop  better 
procedures. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart),  notice  of  which  I 
have  already  given. 

The  question  is  as  follows:   Has  the  hon. 


Minister  received  a  resolution  from  the  direc- 
tors of  FAME  organization,  asking  for  an 
investigation  in  the  affairs  of  the  company? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  question 

is  "No." 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  if  you  will  pennit 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance  with  what  I 
had  requested  of  you  earlier,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  statement  at  this  time  concerning  the 
proclamation  of  The  Meat  Inspection  Act  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  as  of  this  day,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1965. 

I  make  this  statement  today  to  advise  the 
House  and  the  public  in  general  that  the  bill 
is  being  proclaimed  with  the  exception  of 
Section  2  of  the  Act  which  will  impose 
inspection  on  plants  that  require  meat  to  be 
sold  in  Ontario  under  inspection  and  stamp. 
This  one  Section,  No.  2,  will  be  withheld  at 
the  present  time  and  will  be  proclaimed  at  a 
later  date.  Section  3  of  the  Act,  which  will 
impose  licensing  on  all  the  plants  where  meat 
is  slaughtered  in  Ontario,  will  come  into  force 
on  April  1,  next. 

The  reason  for  this  is  to  allow  the  plants  to 
come  up  to  the  standards  that  are  required 
under  the  regulations  which  have  been  passed 
by  order-in-council  today.  These  regulations 
will  allow  the  department  to  hire  its  staff  to 
proceed  with  meat  inspection  in  Ontario  on  a 
basis  of  starting  out  and  then  expanding  the 
area  right  across  the  province. 

The  Act,  as  you  will  recall  when  it  was 
introduced,  Mr.  Speaker,  allowed  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  under  Section  6  of  the  bill  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  government 
of  Canada  to  provide  meat  inspection  in  the 
province  under  the  health  of  animals  branch 
of  the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  House  through  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
taking  over  meat  inspection  on  its  own  and 
we  are  carrying  out  and  intend  to  carry  out 
meat  inspection  in  Ontario  through  our  own 
inspectors  operating  under  the  veterinary 
services  branch  of  The  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall), 
notice  of  which  I  have  given  in  the  following 
form: 

Has  the  government  taken,  or  is  it  taking, 
any  steps  to  bring  workers  from  the  Far  East 
to  Ontario?  If  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
government's  plans,  and  what  steps  if  any  are 
being  taken  to  ensure  that  such  workers  will 
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be  employed  at  wages  and  under  conditions 
commensurate  with  Canadian  standards? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answering 
the  questions  of  the  hon.  member  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  him  that,  first,  a  study  has  been 
made  to  determine  the  extent  of  skill  deficien- 
cies which  are  hampering  the  growth  of 
Ontario's  economy.  Secondly,  a  study  has 
been  made  to  determine  the  availability  of 
the  required  skills  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Thirdly,  at  the  present  time  the  entire  matter 
is  being  studied  by  the  joint  federal-provincial 
committee  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ontario  Economic  Council,  which  is  examin- 
ing the  immigration  policy  and  Ontario's 
total  future  labour  requirements.  Fourthly,  as 
you  have  noticed  by  the  recent  press 
announcements,  the  federal  immigration 
policy  is  currently  under  review.  And  fifthly, 
I  would  look  forward  to  making  available 
very  shortly  the  findings  of  a  joint  federal- 
provincial  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  on  my  feet  talk- 
ing about  this  matter  of  immigration,  I,  like 
many  other  people,  was  very  mvich  interested 
in  the  auto  pact  that  was  announced  last 
weekend  without  a  great  deal  of  detail.  This 
is  perhaps  as  close  to  what  the  late  President 
Kennedy  termed  an  economic  union  of  one 
industry  as  we  can  come. 

As  we  understand  the  pact  as  it  has  been 
made,  Canada  can  benefit  if  it  produces  30 
per  cent  more  automobiles  than  it  has  pro- 
duced in  any  period  up  to  now.  To  produce 
those  automobiles  it  is  going  to  require  skilled 
labovir.  I  do  not  want  to  be  facetious  but  I 
would  say  tliat  if  human  bodies  are  not  avail- 
able the  auto  bodies  will  not  roll  off  the  pro- 
duction lines.  I  think  that  perhaps  the  fea- 
tures and  the  value  of  this  pact  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  availability  of  skilled  workers. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  have 
a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond),  notice  of  which  has  been 
given. 

Can  the  hon.  Minister  indicate  how  many 
beds  in  Riverdale  Hospital  in  Toronto  were 
in  active  treatment  use  as  of  January  1,  1964 
and  January  1,  1965? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  those 
figures  to  the  hon.  member.  You  will  recall 
that  at  the  last  session  of  this  Parliament,  by 
the  passage  of  a  bill  by  this  Legislature,  the 
control  and  operation  of  Riverdale  Hospital 
was  put  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees. 


A  similar  situation  obtains  in  practically  all 
the  pubUc  hospitals  in  the  province.  These 
hospitals  do  not  report  to  The  Department  of 
Health  nor  do  they  report  to  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission  on  day-to-day 
operations.  Their  reports  of  utilization  and  all 
other  factors  come  in  on  their  annual  state- 
ments. 

However,  as  undertaken  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  yesterday,  a  complete  report 
will  be  prepared  and  presented  to  this  Legis- 
lature. I  feel  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  take 
into  account  the  matter  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  member  and  it  will  be  presented  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  that  is  a  great  evasion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  question  is  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  notice  of  which  has 
been    submitted    to    him. 

Will  the  report  of  the  Ontario  redistribution 
commission  be  available  for  consideration  of 
the  Legislature  at  this  session,  and  if  not  will 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  indicate  when  it  is 
likely  to  be  available? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  frankly  do  not  know  when  it  will 
be  available  but  I  would  hope  it  would  be 
so  that  we  could  examine  it  and  take  what 
action  is  necessary.  That  report  will  lead  to 
further  adjustments  in  ridings  and  in  distri- 
bution of  seats  throughout  the  province. 

The  report  brought  in  prior  to  the  election 
of  1963,  was  understood  to  be  an  interim 
report.  It  was  designed  to  deal  specifically 
with  the  areas  of  growth  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area,  and  it  was  understood  then  that  a 
further  report  would  be  brought  in,  dealing 
with  further  adjustments  in  the  Metro  area 
and  further  adjvistments  in  other  parts  of  the 
province.  I  cannot  say  specifically  when  the 
report  will  be  ready,  but  it  is  our  intention 
that  the  report  will  be  in,  considered,  dealt 
with,  and  the  changes  made  before  we  would 
have  another  election.  So  as  soon  as  it  is 
available  it  will  be  brought  in  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
motion  which  I  would  like  to  put  to  the 
House,  but  before  I  do,  on  a  question  which 
has  reference  to  the  dignity  if  not  the  privi- 
leges of  this  House,  I  would  like  to  draw  to 
your  attention  and  perhaps  ask  for  an  explana- 
tion from  the  government,  the  fact  that  this 
afternoon's  papers  carry  a  headline,  "Rowe 
aghast  at  P.R.  charges". 
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In  the  course  of  the  article,  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  states  he  was  not 
aware  that  when  he  pre-taped  portions 
of  j'esterday's  Throne  Speech,  they  were 
going  to  be  for  distribution  to  the  radio 
stations  of  the  province  through  a  govern- 
ment service,  and  that  he  assumed  it  was 
being  done  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
CBC  for  outlying  areas. 

There  will  be  an  appropriate  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  discuss— as  it  has  been  discussed 
in  pubhc— the  appropriateness  of  the  gov- 
ernment's intervening  in  services  of  this  kind. 
But  I  think  it  is  rather  strange  and  certainly 
imprecedentcd  that  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  should  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  in  pre-taping  the  Throne  Speech  so 
that  it  was  put  on  radio  in  advance  of  its 
being  delivered  in  this  Legislature,  but  even 
more,  Mr.  Speaker  and  it  is  this  I  draw  to 
your  attention  and  ask  for  either  your's  or  a 
government  explanation  the  fact  that  he  was 
aghast  at  discovering  it  was  being  done  for 
a  government  service,  that  he  thought  it  was 
being  done  for  the  regular  agencies  and 
particularly  the  CBC.  I  wonder  if  we  can 
have  some  explanation  of  this? 

Hon.  Mr,  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  time  these  comments  were  aired. 
As  you  know,  there  is  always  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  distributing  a  document  such 
as  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  I  might  point 
out  that  the  hon.  member  who  is  taking  such 
a  high  and  mighty  attitude  had  a  copy  of  the 
Throne  Speech  at  10  o'clock  yesterday  mom- 
iiig,  which  put  him  in  a  position  to  submit 
a.  prepared  statement  on  his  consideration  of 
it,  umnediately  after  it  was  read.  Now  it  may 
be  that  hon.  members  should  have  to  sit  here 
and  listen,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  hon. 
leaders  of  the  other  jparties,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  members  of  the  press,  the 
Throne  Speech  was  distributed  yesterday  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  three 
o'clock  release  deadline. 

I  can  assure  hon.  members  the  reason  for 
the  delay  in  the  commencement  of  proceed- 
ings in  this  House  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
g()\  emment  nor  did  it  have  anything  to  do 
with  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  It 
liad  to  do  with  the  CBC.  We  stood  down 
there  in  the  entrance  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  apartment  some  10  or  15  minutes 
while  the  CBC  were  making  their  arrange- 
ments to  broadcast  the  proceedings  and  to 
adjust  what  went  on  in  this  chamber,  as  well 
as  adjust  some  tapes  they  had  taken  with  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  coming  up  University 
Avenue  and  inspecting  the  guard  of  honoiu:. 


In  the  age  in  which  we  live,  with  the  elec- 
tronic equipment  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
certainly  there  are  new  procedures  being  de- 
veloped. There  are  new  forms  with  which  we 
must  comply  and  that  is  the  reason  these 
people  were  kept  waiting.  All  this  must  be 
balanced  against  the  fact  that  there  are  tens 
of  thousands— perhaps  hvmdreds  of  thousands 
of  people  in  this  province— who  are  interested 
in  the  proceedings  here.  When  Mr.  Speaker 
decided  to  permit  the  CBC  to  broadcast  these 
ceremonies  it  was  done  with  the  idea  that  in 
this  day  in  which  we  live  there  are  these 
means  of  communication  and  dissemination 
of  information  and  these  means  of  bringing 
to  the  people  of  the  province  information  of 
what  goes  on  here;  and  so  we  put  up  with 
these  inconveniences  if  that  is  what  they  are. 

Certainly  as  I  understand  the  matter,  and 
I  had  not  discussed  it  with  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  until  some  of  these  reports  were 
drawn  to  my  attention  last  night,  but  cer- 
tainly there  was  no  attempt  to  use  him  in  any 
way  at  all.  I  think  it  is  very  improper  that 
such  a  suggestion  should  be  made.  After  all, 
what  he  said  in  this  chair  was  broadcast  by 
the  CBC  and  certain  other  stations,  and  what 
he  said  was  exactly  the  same  on  this  broad- 
cast, orJy  it  was  distributed  to  other  radio 
stations  who  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  come  down  here  and  put  their  microphones 
in  this  chamber  and  record  it  as  he  said  it. 

Now  they  were  exactly  the  same  words,  but 
we  were  making  this  available  to  some 
stations  which  do  not  have  available  to  them 
the  facilities  the  CBC— a  publicly  owned 
corporation— can  aflFord  to  move  into  this 
chamber  to  bring  to  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince the  proceedings  when  Parliament  opens. 

I  think  if  there  were  any  offence  against 
the  position  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  then 
I  would  apologize  for  it.  Certainly  it  was  not 
our  intent.  It  would  not  be  the  intent  of 
anyone  in  the  government  service  or  anyone 
in  this  House,  a  member  of  any  party, 
to  in  any  way  be  disrespectful  to  the  position 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

I  will  say  that  there  are  various  changes 
taking  place  around  us  and  we  have  to  live 
with  them.  New  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
new  devices  being  developed  have  to  be 
worked  out  and,  as  I  say,  if  there  is  incon- 
venience along  the  way  perhaps  we  will  have 
to  devise  other  means  of  doing  it.  But  we 
simply  have  to  live  in  the  twentieth  century 
and  cannot  pretend  that  all  these  radio 
stations  and  television  stations  do  not  exist. 
We  are  trying  to  make  arrangements  that  they 
may  serve  their  proper  role  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  on  the  affairs  of  this 
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government  and  of  this  chamber  throughout 
the  province. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  appreciate  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  saying  that  there  are 
changes  taking  place  and  new  modem  tech- 
niques that  are  developing  in  connection 
with  the  mass  media,  but  despite  all  the 
mechanical  changes  there  are  still  principles 
and  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  changed 
too  easily. 

In  my  point  of  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  in  connection  with  the 
whole  of  the  government's  approach  to 
managing  news.  When  they  are  going  to 
present  some  new  bill  or  some  new  policy 
they  should  not  allow  the  fourth  estate  to 
meet  with  them  and  to  question  them  about 
this.  Rather  than  that,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  using— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  nonsense! 

Mr.  Thompson:  They  hire  P.R.  men  and  in 
the  seclusion  of  their  office,  the  secrecy  of 
their  office,  they  make  a  statement.  Then 
they  get  their  idea  across  to  the  radio  stations. 

What  have  we  got  this  gallery  up  here  for? 
What  have  we  got  these  people  here  for? 
This  is  a  tradition,  sir,  of  the  fourth  estate, 
that  they  should  be  free,  when  the  govern- 
ment is  making  statements,  that  they  can 
come  and  ask  a  decisive  question.  TJiis  is 
the  whole  principle,  that  the  government  is 
trying  to  sneak  out  with  hot  news  without 
the  examination  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 

The  question  that  has  been  raised  by  the 
member  for  York  South,  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal privilege  has  been  answered  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  allow 
it  to  develop  into  a  debate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  you 
come  to  draw  a  conclusion  on  this,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  did  not  answer  the  kev  ques- 
tion that  I  asked.  I  am  not  debating  the  gov- 
ernment's policy  of  managed  news,  as  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  raised  this 
afternoon.  There  will  be  an  appropriate  time 
to  do  that. 

I  asked  the  question,  what  explanation  is 
there  for  His  Honour  being  asked  to  pre-tape 
this  and  not  being  informed— if  he  was  not 
misinformed,  at  least  he  was  not  informed— 
that  it  was  for  a  government  news  service 
rather  than  for  the  CBC.  This  is  what  His 
Honour  said,  not  me: 

I  did  not  think  it  was  the  government 

news  service  I  was  doing  it  for,  I  thought 


it  was  for  the  CBC.  Nobody  in  the  govern- 
ment spoke  to  me.  I  had  no  idea.  I  never 
spoke  to  the  Premier.  I  thought  it  was  foi- 
the  CBC  for  some  of  the  stations  that 
couldn't  get  the  regular  service. 

Now  it  simply  means  that  His  Honour  was 
not  informed,  and  by  the  absence  of  that  was. 
in  effect  misinformed  because  he  thought  he 
was  doing  it  for  the  CBC.  This  is  what  I 
have  asked  for  some  comment  on  and  we 
have  had  no  comment. 

Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member's  question 
was  answered. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  ques- 
tion was  answered,  I  would  like  to  move, 
that  this  House  do  now  adjourn  to  discuss  a 
definite  matter  of  urgent  public  importance, 
namely,  the  failure  of  the  government  to  take 
any  constructive  action  with  regard  to  the 
prolonged  strike  of  printers  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  which  is  causing  severe  hardship  ta 
many  families  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  decide  but  I  want  to 
urge  upon  you  that  this  is  an  urgent  matter 
and  this  is  the  first  time  this  House  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  debate  it  because  the  strike 
began  in  the  summer  during  the  interval 
when  we  were  recessed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wish  to  thank  the  meml>er 
for  notice  of  this  before  the  House  started  its 
proceedings  today.  I  have  looked  at  our 
learned  author  on  parliamentary  procedure  in 
Ontario,  Alex  C.  Lewis,  and  Rule  38-A 
states  that  a  motion  of  this  nature  must  relate 
to  a  definite  matter  of  urgent  public  impor- 
tance. Lewis's  Parliamentary  Procedure  in 
Ontario,  at  page  40,  quoting  May's  Parlia- 
mentary Practice,  states  that  a  motion  for 
adjournment  under  this  rule  must  be  re- 
stricted to  a  single  specific  matter  of  recent 
occurrence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  matter  relatetl 
to  in  this  motion  is  of  great  public  importance. 
However,  in  view  of  the  pending  negotiations 
I  do  not  agree  that  a  debate  today  is  urgent 
nor  can  I  agree  that  it  relates  to  a  single 
specific  matter  of  recent  occurrence,  in  view 
of  the  many  months  that  have  passed  since 
the  start  of  the  strike,  which  I  understani 
was  on  July  9  last. 

For  the  information  of  the  member  I  may 
say  also  that  I  feel  there  will  be  ample  tinio 
during  this  session  in  the  not-too-distant 
future  to  discuss  this  matter.  This  rule  is  in 
effect  so  restrictive,  that  if  permission  f!)r 
adjournment  were  granted  at  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss  this   matter,   the   subject   could    not    be 
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discussed  again  during  the  same  session. 
This  ruling  is  to  be  found  in  May,  page  247 
—and  I  am  sure  the  member  would  agree 
this  would  not  be  a  good  thing. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  give  my  ap- 
proval to  this  motion  as  required  in  Rule 
38-A. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  accept 
your  ruling.  Rut  in  view  of  your  suggestion 
that  there  are  pending  negotiations,  which  to 
me  is  news,  I  hereby  give  notice  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  tomorrow  morning  for 
an  explanation  as  to  what  the  pending  nego- 
tiations are  and  what  role,  if  any,  the  govern- 
ment is  playing  in  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  I  want  to  make  a  statement 
tliat  has  something  to  do  with  government 
policy  and  I  would  like  to  assure  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that  I  will  be  avail- 
able for  cross-questioning  by  the  press  on 
what  I  am  about  to  say  when  this  session 
ends.  Rut  perhaps  I  could  be  permitted  to 
give  this  to  the  House  and  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers here  before  that  happens. 

The  question  of  an  adequate  pension  plan 
for  the  citizens  of  Canada  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  for  nearly  50  years.  More 
recently,  this  government  established  a  com- 
mittee five  years  ago  to  investigate  the  pos- 
sibility of  providing  for  the  residents  of 
Ontario,  pensions  that  would  be  both  com- 
pulsory and  portable.  This  committee 
received  many  briefs,  held  many  public 
meetings  and  prepared  draft  legislation  that 
was  discussed  in  this  Hovise. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  three  years'  research 
carried  out  by  the  committee.  Rill  110,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  extension,  improve- 
ment and  solvency  of  pension  plans  and  for 
the  portability  of  pension  benefits  was  pre- 
sented to  this  Legislature  on  April  26,  1963. 
It  was  the  first  legislation  of  this  type  in 
Canada  and,  in  essence,  it  established  the 
principle  of  compulsory  pensions  and  the 
principle  of  portability  of  pensions.  The 
objective  of  this  government  in  conducting 
this  research  and  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion was  to  devise  a  pension  plan  which 
would  provide  assured  pension  provisions  for 
the  residents  of  this  province. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill, 
tlie  federal  government  proposed  to  introduce 
a  universal  old-age  pension.  Through  what 
was,  in  my  view,  very  bad  judgment  indeed, 
this  idea,  in  a  most  primitive  state,  was  in- 


jected into  the  provincial  election  campaign 
of  September  1963.  This  precipitate  action 
at  that  time  served  merely  to  prevent  the 
logical  development  of  a  pension  plan  which 
could  be  understood  by  the  people  of  On- 
tario and  the  people  of  Canada.  It  was  an 
action,  in  my  opinion,  that  has  led  to  many 
misunderstandings   across   our  country. 

After  three  complete  revisions,  there  is 
now  before  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and  a 
special  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Commons  a  bill  known  as  Rill 
C-136,  which  is.  An  Act  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive programme  of  old-age  pensions 
and  supplementary  benefits  in  Canada,  pay- 
able to  and  in  respect  of  contributors.  Clause 
3  of  this  bill  provides  that  any  province  can 
establish  its  own  "comparable"  plan— and  the 
word  "comparable"  is  taken  from  the  federal 
statute— effective  not  later  than  January  1, 
1966,  if  it  signifies  its  intention  to  do  so 
within  30  days  after  Royal  Assent  has  been 
given  to  Rill  C-136.  No  precise  definition  of 
"comparable"  has  been  laid  down,  but  I 
think  common  sense  would  indicate  that  a 
provincial  plan,  at  least  at  the  outset,  would 
have  to  have  substantially  identical  levels  of 
benefits  and  contributions  in  order  to  meet 
this   test  of  comparability. 

The  province  of  Quebec  has  already  indi- 
cated, by  resolution  of  its  legislature,  that  it 
intends  to  exercise  its  prerogative  under  this 
section  and  will  pass  an  Act  establishing  its 
own  pension  plan  under  which  the  benefits 
and  contributions  will  be  in  all  respects 
similar  to  Rill  C-136.  Since  the  right  to  do 
this  clearly  extends  to  each  province  in 
Canada,  Ontario  must  choose  between  two 
options.  It  must  either  operate  its  own 
"comparable"  plan,  or  it  must  participate  in 
the  Canada  Pension  Plan. 

We  have  had  these  alternatives  under  care- 
ful stvidy  for  many  montlis,  particularly  since 
last  November,  when  the  full  particulars  of 
Rill  C-136  were  made  public. 

With  regard  to  the  alternative  of  operating 
our  own  plan,  may  I  say  that  our  studies 
clearly  indicate  that  it  would  be  entirely 
feasible  for  the  government  of  Ontario  to  do 
so;  indeed,  there  are  substantial  arguments 
in  favour  of  our  so  doing. 

We  would  then  have  a  plan  which  could 
be  operated  to  our  satisfaction,  both  effici- 
ently and  economically,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  province.  We  would  preserve 
the  constitutional  rights  which  are  ours  under 
The  Rritish  North  America  Act.  We  would 
have  complete  control  over  all  the  funds 
generated  in  this  province.  We  would  have 
complete    control    over    any    future    amend- 
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merits  respecting  contributions,  benefits  and 
other  financial  aspects.  I  might  say  that 
some  of  these  considerations  appear  par- 
ticularly important  when  we  view  the 
lamentable  history  of  the  Unemployment  In- 
surance Fund.  In  addition,  although  a  pro- 
vincial plan  must  be  comparable  to  the 
federal  plan,  I  am  convinced  that  we  could 
make  improvements  and  simplifications  in 
benefits,  contributions  and  administrative 
features  of  the  plan  if  we  were  to  devise  and 
operate  our  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  this  government  have  traditionally 
worked  for  national  unity  and  national 
standards  of  social  services.  We  have  partici- 
pated in  national  social  security  programmes 
and  in  many  other  instances  have  provided 
support  in  the  interests  of  national  standards 
and  national  stability.  In  tlic  present  circum- 
stances, if  we  were  to  propose  a  plan  in  which 
there  were  any  marked  differences,  from  the 
Canadian  plan,  even  though  "comparable," 
we  might  seriously  impair  the  principle  of 
national  portability  of  pensions,  which  has 
been  one  of  our  goals  for  many  years.  These 
are  the  arguments  which  have  been  brought 
forth  on  both  sides  of  this  question. 

As  I  have  said,  some  broad  and  important 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  various 
versions  of  the  plan  put  forward  by  the 
federal  government  over  the  period  of  the 
last  year  and  a  half.  The  most  basic  of  these 
changes  were  made  last  April,  after  a  federal- 
provincial  conference  in  Quebec  City.  They 
resulted  from  intensive  consultation  between 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
and  the  government  of  Canada.  Subsequently, 
there  were  discussions  between  officials  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  and  these  resulted  in  several 
basic  and  important  amendments  which  are 
now  incorporated  in  Bill  C-136. 

^Vhile  at  no  time  surrendering  our  right  to 
operate  our  own  plan,  we  have  put  very 
forcibly  to  the  federal  government  a  number 
of  objections,  some  of  which,  as  I  have  said, 
have  now  been  met  by  the  provisions  of  Bill 
C-136. 

Of  greatest  importance  to  the  people  of 
Ontario,  we  requested  safeguards  in  order  to 
prevent  unilateral  changes  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  particularly  in  regard  to  benefits 
and  contributions.  As  a  result  of  our  request, 
a  section  was  inserted  in  the  Act  which,  in 
effect,  provides  for  consultation  with  the 
provinces  before  any  future  changes  may  be 
made  in  the  plan.  As  the  plan  now  stands,  no 
amendment  of  substance  can  be  made  until 
after  a  notice  period  of  at  least  two  years  has 


elapsed,  and  such  changes  can  be  effected 
only  if  assent  is  given  by  two-thirds  of  the 
participating  i^rovinces  with  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  participating  provinces.  In 
effect,  this  gives  the  people  of  Ontario, 
through  their  government,  a  clear  right  to  be 
consulted  in  the  future  and  to  decide  upon 
the  implications  and  desirability  of  any 
change  that  may  be  proposed.  It  provides  an 
effective  veto  over  changes  of  substance  with 
which  the  government  of  this  province  of 
that  day,  whenever  it  comes,  may  not  agree. 

Secondly,  in  order  to  protect  our  constitu- 
tional position,  we  asked  that  the  legislation 
provide  that  we  should  be  able,  at  any 
future  time,  to  leave  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan  and  to  be  placed  in  precisely  the  same 
financial  position  as  if  this  province  had 
operated  an  identical  but  separate  plan  from 
tl}e  outset.  This  suggestion  was  accepted  and 
was  incorporated  in  Bill  C-136,  which  allows 
such  opting  out  witli  transfer  of  assets  upon 
at  least  two  years'  notice,  and  on  condition 
that  the  province  assume  all  obligations  to 
persons  who  have  contributed  and  have  built 
up  pension  benefits. 

Thirdly,  when  it  was  first  decided  that  the 
plan  should  be  partially  funded,  only  50  per 
cent  of  the  funds  generated  as  security  for 
future  payments  out  of  the  fund  were  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  province  in 
which  the  funds  originated.  I  suggested  in 
this  House  in  discussions  last  spring  that  this 
should  be  increased  to  90  per  cent,  and  with 
this  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  agreed 
on  that  afternoon's  debate,  as  I  recall.  We 
made  this  proposition  and  put  this  point  to 
the  federal  government  and  the  provisions 
of  Bill  C-136  now  provide  that  virtually  the 
whole  of  the  funds  generated  under  the  plan 
will  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  the 
provinces,  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  con- 
tributed in  each  province.  So  we  have  been 
successful  in  establishing  our  point  in  that 
regard. 

Fourtlily,  we  maintained  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  plan  should  provide  benefits  for 
surviving  dependents  and  disabled  i>ersons. 
This,  too,  has  been  provided  for  in  the  bill 
following  agreement  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  was  necessary  to  make  this 
possible. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  major 
objections  which  we  had  in  principle  to  the 
original  legislation  have  been  met  by  the 
government  of  Canada.  Their  concurrence 
in  our  requests  in  these  areas,  I  might  say, 
has  been  of  great  importance  in  assisting  us 
to  reach  the  decision  that  we  must  make  and 
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to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  earUer  part 
of  this  statement,  namely:  the  decision  as  to 
whether  the  province  of  Ontario  should 
operate  its  own  pension  scheme  or  participate 
in  the  Canada  Pension  Plan. 

The  first  duty  and  the  first  responsibility 
of  the  government  of  this  province  is,  of 
course,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  our  own 
people.  This  is  our  primary  objective.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  position  with  respect  to  the 
whole  of  Canada  and  its  people  is  one  of 
which  we  are  proud  and  which  we  have  tra- 
ditionally maintained.  Thus  the  decisions  we 
make  must  be  made  in  the  broad  context  of 
what  is  best  for  the  Canadian  nation,  as  well 
as  for  the  province  of  Ontario. 

In  this  context,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  bearing  in  mind  the  safeguards 
which  have  been  put  in  the  legislation,  it 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
Canada  that  we  in  Ontario  accept  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  in  principle  and  bend  every 
effort  to  make  this  plan  truly  national  in 
scope  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens  of 
Canada. 

In  coming  to  this  decision,  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  government  of  Quebec  has 
indicated  that  it  intends  to  administer  its 
own  pension  plan,  which  will  be  comparable 
to  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  and,  it  is  hoped, 
will  not  seriously  impair  interprovincial  port- 
ability between  Quebec  and  the  other  prov- 
inces of  Canada.  This  decision  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  is  based  on  the  determination 
of  its  government  to  administer  its  own 
social  welfare  legislation.  While  I  can  sympa- 
thize with  this  decision,  I  nevertheless  do  not 
despair  that  in  the  future  the  government  of 
Quebec  may  see  fit  to  enter  into  the  national 
plan,  which  will  be  so  similar  to  its  own. 
If  this  could  come  to  pass,  we  would  achieve 
our  ultimate  goal  of  a  truly  national  pension 
plan  that  would  go  far  toward  setting  the 
pattern  for  future,  nation-wide  social  wel- 
fare  legislation. 

Agreement  in  principle,  however,  does  not 
preclude  our  right  to  offer  constructive  criti- 
cism or  take  issue  with  certain  aspects  of 
the  proposed  federal  legislation.  We  believe 
that  the  present  federal  plan  can  be  improved 
in  several  important  areas.  In  one  form  or 
another,  these  suggestions  have  already  been 
placed  before  the  officials  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment during  the  formulation  of  the  plan. 
In  order  that  we  may  once  again  place  our 
point  of  view  in  regard  to  these  matters 
before  that  government  in  detail  and  as 
forcibly  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  further 
modifications  to  produce  a  better  plan  will 


be  undertaken,  it  is  our  intention  to  present 
a  brief  dealing  with  these  points  to  the 
special  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Commons,  which  is  now  receiving 
submissions  in  Ottawa.  Since  some  aspects  of 
the  discussions  contained  in  the  brief  are 
highly  technical,  I  shall  not  read  it  at  this 
time  but  shall  arrange  to  have  copies  dis- 
tributed to  all  hon.  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  order  that  they  may  examine  it  and 
see  the  points  that  we  are  making. 

Speaking  generally,  our  most  serious  criti- 
cism of  the  plan  is  that  it  makes  no  provision 
for  the  needs  of  those  of  our  people  who  are 
now  on  retirement  and  those  who  will  retire 
during  tlie  next  10  to  15  years  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  such  as  sickness  or  unem- 
ployment, are  unable  to  contribute  to  tlie 
plan. 

Nearly  one  million  Canadians  are  now 
receiving  old  age  security  benefits,  all  of 
whom  are  excluded  from  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan.  It  is  estimated  that  out  of  1,481,000 
persons  in  Canada  aged  65  and  over  in  the 
year  1965,  only  131,000  will  ever  receive  any 
benefit  from  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  and 
that  the  benefit  for  the  small  group  that  re- 
ceives anything  will  average  only  $33  per 
month.  The  evidence  is  convincing  that 
these  people  will  be  no  less  in  need  than 
those  who  retire  in  future  years  and  who  will 
qualify  for  Canada  Pension  Plan  benefits  of 
much  greater  amount.  The  inequity  of  the 
exclusion  of  those  now  retired  will  be  most 
marked  11  years  from  now  when  some  of 
those  retiring  with  10  years'  contributions 
under  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  will  be 
receiving  maximum  benefits,  while  their 
neighbours  who  retired  in  1965  will  receive 
nothing  beyond  the  flat  rate  old-age  security 
pension.  In  the  brief,  we  make  concrete 
suggestions  as  to  how  these  shortcomings  may 
be  overcome. 

In  reaching  the  decision  that  Ontario 
should  accept  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  in 
principle,  we  have  kept  uppermost  in  our 
minds  the  primary  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  province  and  we  are  satisfied  that  these 
will  be  adequately  protected  by  tlie  safe- 
guards which,  as  a  result  of  our  earlier  sub- 
missions, are  contained  in  the  bill.  With  our 
interests  protected,  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
join  with  the  government  of  Canada  and  with 
our  sister  provinces,  with  the  exception  of 
Quebec,  in  promoting  what  is  at  least  sub- 
stantially a  national  pension  plan.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  shall  achieve  unifonnity  of  contri- 
butions and  benefits,  and  portability  from 
coast  to  coast,  which  has  been  our  aim  since 
the  beginning  of  our  studies  in  the  field  of 
pensions. 
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I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  proposals 
which  we  shall  make  to  the  joint  committee 
and  which  will  ultimately  be  placed  before 
the  government  of  Canada,  will  be  given  the 
consideration  that  they  warrant  and  that  they 
merit,  in  order  that  we  may  achieve  the  best 
possible  pension  plan  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  a  ministerial  state- 
ment; there  will  be  no  debate.  If  the  mem- 
bers have  questions  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Prime  Minister  wishes  to  answer,  they 
may  address  the  questions  to  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  will  permit  me  to  do  that,  for  I  would 
like  for  our  part  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  on  his  stand.  He  must  appreci- 
ate that  there  was  a  point  when,  perhaps 
because  of  conflicting  statements  he  was  mak- 


ing, we  did  not  know  where  he  did  stand. 
I  am  sure  that  Ontario  and  our  party  are  very 
happy  to  feel  that  this  government,  as  we 
Liberals  do,  sees  that  we  are  Canadians  first. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
moment  I  will  be  glad  to  congratulate  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  without  any  qualifica- 
tions, but  I  have  just  one  question  to  ask 
him.  Who  shot  down  the  kite  that  was  flown 
by  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George  (Mr.  A.  F. 
Lawrence)  a  few  weeks  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
understand  those  words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  4.45  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Friday,  January  22,  1965 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery,  students 
from  St.  Andrew's  Junior  High  School, 
Willowdale,  and  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  Bendale  Vocational  School,  Scarborough 
and  the  South  Huron  District  High  School, 
Exeter. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  routine  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Joseph  Gould,  the  member 
for  Bracondale,  which  I  will  now  read: 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

I  trust  there  is  no  trespass  upon  your 
kindness  in  asking  that  you  advise  members 
of  the  Legislature  that,  due  to  a  back 
injury  which  has  necessitated  my  confine- 
ment to  the  Toronto  General  Hospital  for 
the  past  several  months  and  which  appar- 
ently will  keep  me  at  the  said  hospital  for 
some  time  in  the  future,  I  will  be  unable  to 
attend  the  opening  and  the  early  sittings 
of  the  House. 

Please  convey  my  genuine  thanks  to  the 
Premier,  the  hon.  John  Robarts  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  both  on  the  govern- 
ment side  of  the  House  and  in  Opposition 
for  their  expressions  of  concern  and  interest 
in  my  welfare.  Be  assured  that  it  will  be  a 
source  of  greatest  delight  to  me  to  be 
enabled  to  sit  in  the  House  before  the 
third  session  ends. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  petitions 
have  been  received: 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Lindsay 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  providing  for 
extra  votes  on  county  council  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  corporation. 

Of  the  corporation  of  Academy  Theatre 
Foundation   praying   that   an   Act   may   pass 


authorizing  exemption  from  municipal  taxa- 
tion. 

Of  Owen  Sound  General  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  confirming 
its  incorporation. 

Of  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  governing  the  method  of 
acquiring,  holding  and  dealing  with  lands 
and  buildings  by  various  commands  and 
branches. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  Community  Chest 
of  St.  Catharines  and  District,  Inc.  praying 
that  an  Act  may  pass  changing  its  corporate 
name  to  "The  United  Fund  of  St.  Catharines 
and  District,  Inc.",  increasing  the  number  of 
directors  and  providing  for  notice  of  meetings 
by  publication. 

Of  the  Ontario  Speech  and  Hearing  Associ- 
ation praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  incorporat- 
ing it  as  a  body  corporate. 

Of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  Belleville  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
removing  the  limit  of  $100,000  from  the  value 
of  its  property  exempted  from  municipal  taxes 
imposed  by  its  Act  of  incorporation  in  1911. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Belleville 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  permitting  it  to 
reduce  the  number  of  aldermen  from  14  to 
10  and  to  provide  their  election  by  the  bi- 
ennial system  of  election. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of  Lon- 
don praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  validating 
a  by-law  authorizing  the  construction  of 
drainage  work  and  the  borrowing  of  funds; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of  Mosa 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  validating  by- 
laws for  drainage  works  and  debentures. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Windsor 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  providing  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  an  aerial 
cable-car  system  across  the  Detroit  River. 

Of  the  Pentecostal  Assemblies  of  Canada 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  relieving  it  from 
certain  effects  of  The  Mortmain  and  Chari- 
table Uses  Act,  and  permitting  it  to  acquire 
land  in  the  province  of  Ontario  in  mortmain. 

Of  the  Ontario  Mission  of  the  Deaf  pray- 
ing  that   an   Act   may   pass    exempting   real 
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property  owned  and  used  by  it  in  the  town- 
ship of  Foley,  from  municipal  taxation,  except 
for  local  improvement  rates. 

Of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  praying 
tliat  an  Act  may  pass  granting  it  permission  to 
sell  premises  at  15  Hazelton  Avenue,  Toronto, 
devised  to  it  by  will. 

Of  the  governing  council  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  Canada  East,  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  to  exempt  real  and  personal  property 
owned  and  used  by  it  for  charitable  purposes, 
from  taxation,  except  property  from  which 
rent  is  received. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
changing  the  membership  of  the  association. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Cornwall 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  validating  a 
by-law  to  reduce  the  levy  covering  the  cost 
of  sewer  construction. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Hawkes- 
bury  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  vahdating 
certain  by-laws  respecting  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers  and  water  mains. 

Of  the  United  Co-operatives  of  Ontario 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  an 
increase  to  $25  million  in  its  authorized 
capital;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  village  of  New 
Hamburg  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  ap- 
proving the  construction  in  1963  of  a  well 
and  pumping  station,  and  the  method  of  pay- 
ment therefor. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  municipality  of 
Shuniah  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  provid- 
ing for  the  election  of  the  public  school  board 
of  the  township  school  area;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Of  the  Tpronto  French  School  Inc.,  for 
reincorporation  and  related  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Gana- 
noque  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  author- 
izing the  issue  of  debentures  to  cover  cost  of 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  Gananoque 
Secondary  School. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  county  of  Peel 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  increasing  the 
county  council  and  altering  voting  powers  on 
that  council. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  St.  Thomas 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  validating  an 
agreement  transferring  all  personal  property 
of  the  Memorial  Hospital  Trust  to  the  St. 
Thomas  Elgin  General  Hospital;  and  for  re- 
lated purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  an 
agreement  between  the  corporation  and  the 


public    utilities    commission    of    the    city    of 
London;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  separate  schools  for  the  city  of 
London  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  provid- 
ing that  the  members  of  the  board  be  elected 
at  large  and  not  by  wards. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of  York 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  altering  the 
composition  of  the  local  board  of  health. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Oshawa 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing 
grants  to  the  Women's  Welfare  League  of 
Oshawa  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  operating 
Simcoe  Hall  Boys'  Club. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Hamilton 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  permitting  the 
said  corporation  to  award  compensation  to 
any  person  who  has  sustained  loss  in  assisting 
a  police  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

For  the  incorporation  of  Sonny  Dale  Race- 
way. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Ottawa 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  validating  an 
agreement  with  adjacent  municipalities  re- 
specting sewage  works;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Burling- 
ton praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  to  permit  it 
to  pay  mileage  to  councillors  of  the  said 
corporation  as  provided  in  section  405  of  The 
Municipal  Act;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of  East 
York  praying  tliat  an  Act  may  pass  author- 
izing the  leasing  or  licensing  of  untravelled 
portions  of  highways  to  owners  or  occupants 
of  adjoining  property;  and  for  other  purposes. 

To  incorporate  the  East  York  Foundation. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
Scarborough  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  an  anual  retirement  allowance  to 
one  Marie  Hunt. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves, 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of 
the  Opposition),  that  Mr.  W.  E.  Sandercock, 
member  for  the  electoral  district  of  Hastings 
West,  be  appointed  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  for  the  present 
session. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  tlie  motion  is  put,  I  would 
just  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
members  that  Mr.  Sandercock  has  been  an 
hon.  member  of  this  Legislature  for  17  years 
and  represents  Hastings  West,  one  of  the 
ridings  created  at  the  time  of  Confederation. 
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In  looking  at  the  history  of  that  riding,  I  find 
that  in  all  those  years  it  has  only  slipped 
from  grace  four  times;  three  times  prior  to 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  only  once  in  this 
present  century— back  in  1934. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  time  the 
hon.  member  for  Hastings  West  has  served 
in  this  Chamber  he  has  served  on  many 
standing  committees  of  the  House.  He  has 
served  on  many  select  committees;  he  has 
made  a  large  contribution  to  the  activities  of 
the  House;  he  is  very  knowledgeable  of  the 
legislative  processes  and  the  administrative 
procedures  of  the  government  and  of  the 
operation  of  this  House.  In  recognition  of 
these  qualifications  I  am  sure  all  hon.  mem- 
bers will  join  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  myself  in  approving  his 
designation  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say— for  myself 
and  for  my  party— that  we  were  delighted  to 
learn  of  the  elevation  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Hastings  West.  I,  personally,  have  had  a  deep 
respect  for  the  contributions  he  has  made; 
I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him  on 
the  manpower  committee.  We  feel  sure,  sir, 
that  he  will  carry  out  his  duties  with  the 
objectivity  and  the  impartiality  which  is  so 
necessary  to  this  House. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  with  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  expressing  my  congratulations 
and  assurances  of  co-operation  to  the  hon. 
member  in  his  appointment  to  this  position. 

If  I  may,  sir,  I  would  like  to  add,  however, 
with  regard  to  the  general  proposition  of 
appointing  Deputy  Speakers  for  only  one 
session,  that  even  with  all  of  the  outstanding 
qualities  that  the  hon.  member  has,  he  will 
have  to  be  something  of  a  superman  to  apply 
them  immediately  and  effectively  because  his 
term  of  office  is  only  for  one  session.  I  just 
raise  this,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  unfair 
to  the  people  who  are  appointed  to  these 
positions.  However,  that  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple and  perhaps  we  will  have  another 
occasion  to  debate  it. 

On  this  occasion  I  certainly  unhesitatingly 
join  with  the  other  hon.  gentlemen  in  ex- 
pressing congratulations  and  assurances  of  co- 
operation to  the  new  Deputy  Speaker. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee. 


House  in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr.  W. 
E.  Sandercock  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, I  would  like  to  thank  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  for  moving  that  I  should  be  the 
Deputy  Speaker  and  also  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  for 
seconding  the  motion.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  how  I 
appreciate  his  kind  words. 

I  would  say  that  I  hold  every  hon.  member 
in  this  House  in  very  high  esteem,  that  is, 
our  government  members  and  every  member 
in  the  Opposition  seats.  I  only  ask  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  House  and  I  will  be  impartial 
in  all  my  endeavours  in  this  very  important 
office.  I  may  make  some  mistakes,  but  if  I  do 
I  hope  I  will  be  forgiven.  I  can  only  do  my 
best.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  progress  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  committee  of  the  whole 
House  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TITLES  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Certification  of  Titles  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  COUNTY  JUDGES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Judges  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Attorney  General  could 
tell  us  briefly  what  these  Acts  are  about  as 
he  introduces  them. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  first  bill.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Certifi- 
cation of  Titles  Act,  permits  the  registration 
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of  a  plan  of  subdivision  of  land  in  a  certifica- 
tion area  where  the  title  has  been  certified 
by  a  prior  owner  within  five  years  previous 
to  registration.  The  Act  as  at  present  simply 
requires  that  on  registration  of  a  plan  in 
such  circumstances  the  title  must  be  certified. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  make  it 
unnecessary  to  have  a  re-certification  where 
a  certification  had  taken  place  through  the 
action  of  a  prior  owner  within  the  previous 
five  years. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  would  permit  a  question  on  that?  Is 
that  the  only  change  in  land  registration  he 
intends   to  introduce  this  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  I  would  not 
answer  that  question  at  this  time.  I  can  give 
the  hon.  member  an  answer  later  on  to  that 
question. 

The  Act  to  amend  The  County  Judges  Act 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
junior  judge  in  Middlesex  county. 

THE  PROBATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Probation 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  at  present  probation  officers 
are  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council;  the  amendment  would  change 
the  procedure  so  that  such  officers  would  be 
appointed  under  The  Public  Service  Act. 

THE  MORTGAGES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mortgages 
Act. 

Motion  agreed;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  might  perhaps  explain 
to  the  House  that  there  has  been  some  con- 
fusion in  the  terms  of  the  present  Act  as  to 
the  persons  who  should  receive  notice  in  the 
event  of  a  sale  under  the  terms  of  the  mort- 
gage and  the  amendment  would  clarify  that 
and  make  it  clear  beyond  all  doubt  as  to 
who  should  receive  notice  in  a  mortgage  sale. 

THE  USED  CAR  DEALERS  ACT,  1964 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Used  Car 
Dealers  Act,  1964. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  May  I  say  that  in  the 
regulations  to  the  Act  there  was  no  provision 
as  in  similar  regulating  Acts  for  the  registrar 
to  control  or  correct  or  forbid  advertising 
where  such  advertising  was  found  to  be  false 
or  misleading  or  deceptive.  This  amendment, 
which  becomes  part  of  the  authority  for  regu- 
lations in  the  Act,  would  provide  that  the 
registrar  might  require  the  cessation  of  such 
advertising  where  it  is  false  or  misleading  or 
deceptive. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order— I  think  this  is  a  point  of  order,  in  any 
event  it  is  an  appeal  addressed  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts). 

In  the  last  session  we  had  a  bill  that  was 
explained  by  the  responsible  Minister.  The 
explanation  did  not  really  seem  to  cover 
all  of  the  contents  of  the  bill  on  first  reading. 
Now  there  were  only  a  limited  number  of 
copies  available,  the  copy  that  the  Minister 
introduced  and  I  think  one  or  two  copies  to 
the  press  gallery. 

Now  the  hon.  Attorney  General  has  intro- 
duced half  a  dozen  bills  this  morning  and 
has  made  explanations  and  I  am  sure  his 
explanations  cover  fully  what  is  in  the  bills, 
but  it  would  certainly  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  Opposition  if  copies  of  those  bills  were 
made  available  to  us  as  they  are  introduced, 
at  least  at  the  same  time  as  they  are  given  to 
the  press,  because  then  we  would  be  in  a 
position  to  make  our  own  assessment  of  them 
and  if  necessary  begin  certain  studies  along 
the  lines  of  the  contents  of  those  bills. 

As  it  is  now  it  will  be  some  days  before 
printed  copies  of  those  bills  are  available  and 
if  there  is  anything  of  an  urgent  nature  indi- 
cated in  them  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us 
to  have  access  to  the  printed  copies  in  order 
to  make  that  sort  of  study.  It  is  my  appeal, 
on  this  point  of  order,  that  perhaps  our  sys- 
tem could  be  changed  to  that  extent  and  as 
bills  are  introduced  that  copies  be  made 
available  to  the  Opposition. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  be  glad  to  go  into  this. 
The  traditional  method  of  introducing  legis- 
lation into  the  House  is  on  first  reading  and 
to  have  the  Minister  make  a  very  general 
comment  on  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  the 
Minister's  comments  are  such  that  they  can 
be  taken  as  exhaustive  concerning  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill,  but  he  states  in  general 
what  the  bill  contains.  The  bill  then  has 
reached  the  House  and  is  printed. 

I  do  not  know,  really,  how  many  copies 
of  these  bills  are  available.    I  do  not  think  as 
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a  matter  of  course  we  provide  copies  of  these 
bills  to  the  press  on  their  first  introduction. 
What  in  effect  is  being  suggested  is,  that  we 
should  go  through  the  whole  printing  process 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  whereas 
traditionally  the  bill  is  introduced,  then 
printed  and  then,  when  it  is  printed,  of 
course,  a  copy  of  it  is  put  in  every  member's 
bill  book.  I  really  do  not  know  what  the 
effect  would  be  if  we  were  to  reverse  this. 

The  only  way  it  could  be  done  would  be 
to  reverse  the  process  and  print  the  bill  be- 
fore it  is  introduced  into  this  House.  I  really 
do  not  know  whether  we  would  want  to 
adopt  that  procedure  or  not.  Traditionally, 
the  bill  has  to  be  introduced  and  it  is  intro- 
duced in  this  form.  Of  course,  nothing  is 
done  until  second  reading  when  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  is  debated.  That  second 
reading  is  never  called  as  an  item  of  business 
until  the  bills  are  in  the  order  books,  and 
have  been  for  some  time,  in  order  that  all 
members  may  fully  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  contents  of  the  bill  before  there  is 
any  debate  on  the  bill  at  all. 

I  will  give  this  some  thought,  but  I  do  not 
see  much  virtue  in  reversing  the  process. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  clarify  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 
I  think  my  hon.  colleague  is  not  suggesting 
that  the  government  should  have  a  first  read- 
ing printing  for  every  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature. What  he  is  suggesting  is  that  as  well 
as  giving  one  copy  to  the  press  that  the 
Opposition  parties  would  appreciate  also 
having  one  copy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  see  any  definite 
reason  why  we  cannot.  Instead  of  bringing 
two  copies  in  we  will  bring  in  four  or  five 
and  give  one  to  each  of  the  hon.  leaders  at 
the  time  of  the  introduction. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
direct  a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree),  notice  of  which  has 
been  given. 

Have  industrial  safety  inspectors  been  on 
the  premises  of  the  Wolverine  Tube  plant  in 
London,  Ontario,  at  any  time  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  strike?  If  not,  what  assur- 
ance can  the  hon.  Minister  give  that  safety 
regulations  of  his  department  are  being 
observed? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  inspection  of  the 
Wolverine    plant   was    on    August    17,    1964. 


The  next  inspection  in  the  regular  course  of 
events  would  be  late  February  or  early  March. 
Inquiries  of  our  main  office  and  the  local 
branch  office  in  London  are  being  made  as 
to  whether  they  have  any  additional  informa- 
tion on  this  matter. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour,  notice  of  which  has  been 
given. 

As  with  the  past  strike  of  the  Royal  York 
Hotel,  does  the  government  intend  to  appoint 
a  negotiator  of  the  stature  of  Mr.  Carl  Golden- 
berg  and  request  that  both  the  negotiator 
and  labour  should  again  try,  through  such 
negotiator,  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  in  the 
newspaper  strike? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
been  considered. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  which  might  appropriately 
be  answered  at  this  point.  Would  the  hon. 
Minister  inform  the  House  regarding  the 
pending  negotiations  to  resolve  the  dispute 
between  the  printers  and  the  publishers  of  the 
three  Toronto  papers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  reply  to  the  hon. 
member's  question,  I  would  of  course  wish  to 
record  the  observation  that  every  hon.  mem- 
ber of  the  government,  and  of  the  House 
indeed,  is  concerned  about  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  printers'  union  and  the  three 
Toronto  newspapers  and  desires  most  urgently 
that  this  dispute  should  be  resolved.  It  is 
true  that  a  dispute  like  the  one  in  Toronto 
concerns  all  of  us  and  the  fact  that  it  con- 
cerns so  many  people  is  evidenced  by  the 
continuing  involvement  of  myself  and  my 
department  in  efforts  to  bring  it  to  a  resolu- 
tion. 

But  I  must  emphasize  that  the  parties  them- 
selves are  the  people  most  directly  concerned 
and  involved  and  it  is  chiefly  their  responsi- 
bility, with  such  mediation  assistance  as  my 
department  is  able  to  give  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  find  their  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
It  is  neither  within  the  power  nor  the  right 
of  any  outside  party  to  dictate  a  way  out. 

Negotiations  cannot  be  conducted  in  a  gold- 
fish bowl,  and  I  am  confident  that  this  view 
is  both  valid  and  widely  held  in  this  House. 
In  fairness  to  the  parties  it  is  not  desirable 
that  the  details  of  these  matters  or  discussions 
be  discussed.  Any  other  course  would  jeopar- 
dize the  prospect  for  a  successful  resolution 
of  the  matter. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  directed  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
(Mr.  Randall)  notice  of  which  has  been  given 
to  him. 

The  question  reads:  What  part  is  the  pro- 
vincial government  taking  in  co-operation 
with  the  federal  government  concerning  the 
new  trade  agreement  dealing  with  the  auto- 
mobile industry? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville,  this  has  been  discussed 
with  several  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
and  ijarticularly  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa 
(Mr.  Walker),  who  has  the  same  concern  as 
our  hon.  friend  from  Windsor. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is,  we  have 
not  been  consulted  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment nor  did  we  have  any  part  in  framing 
the  details  of  this  agreement.  However,  early 
in  December,  at  my  request,  two  members 
of  our  department  staff  went  to  Ottawa 
where  they  received  some  information  from 
the  federal  officials  on  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations. 

As  I  stated  in  the  House  yesterday,  we  are 
anxious  to  work  out  arrangements  to  secure 
skilled  workers  who  may  be  required  if  the 
agreement  is  to  result  in  expanded  production 
of  automobile  parts  in  Ontario.  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  members  that  we  will  co-operate  in 
every  way  with  the  federal  authorities  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

I  might  also  say  that  on  October  14  I  sent 
a  letter  to  the  federal  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  attaching  a  memorandum  concern- 
ing Ontario's  position  in  the  current  GATT 
negotiations.  The  covering  letter  included  a 
paragraph  which  relates  directly  to  the  trade 
agreements  with  the  United  States  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  reached  in  the  auto- 
motive industry.  Perhaps  at  this  moment  the 
House  would  be  interested  in  one  paragraph 
in  that  statement: 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  your  recent 
contacts  with  Canadian  industry  would 
provide  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  scope  for  continental  specializa- 
tion in  some  industries.  We  have  to  be 
prepared  for  the  possibility  of  a  breakdown 
in  negotiations  in  Geneva  and  it  would  be 
to  our  advantage  to  know  to  what  extent 
Canadian  companies,  whether  or  not  they 
are  U.S.  subsidiaries,  could  integrate  their 
operations  with  U.S.  companies.  Some 
Canadian  companies  might  well  produce 
competitively  for  the  whole  North  Ameri- 


can market  if  they  specialize  along  narrow 
production  lines  or,  alternatively,  if  they 
were  assigned  certain  sectors  of  the  North 
American  market  in  which  they  have  an 
advantage  in  available  resources  and 
proximity. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  that  we  are 
following  this  up  with  the  federal  authorities. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  directed  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope).  As  far  as  I  know, 
tradition  has  been  observed  and  he  has  been 
given  a  copy  of  this  question. 

Is  the  hon.  Minister  yet  able  to  make  an 
announcement  to  the  Legislature  regarding 
development  of  the  iron  ore  resources  in  the 
Temagami  area  by  Dofasco  of  Hamilton  and 
Cleveland  Cliff  of  the  United  States? 

That  is  the  first  question;  probably  I  shall 
give  the  second  one  when  the  first  one  is 
answered,  if  possible. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Nipissing  for  the  question.  The 
answer  is  no. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  in  the  foreseeable  future 
does  the  hon.  Minister  think  he  will  be  able 
to  make  that  announcement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
hon.  member  will  give  me  written  notice  of 
that  question,  I  will  give  him  an  answer. 

Mr.  Troy:  My  next  question  is:  has  any 
decision  been  made  regarding  the  site  of  the 
smelter  that  will  be  required  by  Texas  Gulf 
to  process  the  ores  of  its  mine  in  Kidd  town- 
ship? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
wish  to  thank  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing 
for  the  question.    The  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  Troy:  A  supplementary  question  then: 
is  it  the  policy  of  the  department  of  the  hon. 
Minister  and  the  policy  of  the  government 
that  smelters  of  necessity  should  be  buOt  in 
Ontario  and  if  at  all  possible  contiguous  to 
the  area  from  which  the  ores  come? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
hon.  member  for  Nipissing  will  give  me  that 
question  in  writing,  I  will  be  glad  to  get  an 
answer  for  him. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  hon  Minis- 
ter does  not  know  what  the  policy  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  seem  to 
have   gotten  into   a   rut.    I  have   a  question 
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which  I  would  hke  to  submit  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment (Mr.  Simonett),  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  submitted   to   him. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
estabhsh  an  independent  arbitration  tribunal 
to  handle  the  unsettled  expropriation  cases  in 
connection  with  the  Gordon  Pittock  Dam 
which  have  been  referred  to  the  Upper 
Thames  River  authority,  to  the  Ontario  Muni- 
cipal Board? 

lion.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  perhaps 
could  answer  this  question,  because  a  request 
has  come  to  me  for  the  appointment  of  such 
a  tribunal  and  the  matter  is  presently  under 
consideration. 

In  the  question  of  the  hon.  member  there 
is  an  inference  that  the  authority  itself  has 
referred  these  matters  to  the  municipal  board. 
My  information  is  that  they  have  not.  In  other 
words,  the  final  disposition  of  them  is  not 
before  the  municipal  board  at  the  present 
time.  I  believe  one  of  the  land  owners  him- 
self has  taken  his  case  to  the  municipal 
board.  But  in  any  event  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  being  considered. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  would  like  to  announce  changes  in 
the  regulations  made  under  The  Training 
Schools  Act  concerning  the  financing  of  the 
three  private  training  schools  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

Briefly,  the  present  position  is  that  through 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions  the 
government  makes  a  grant  of  $4.25  per  day 
per  youngster  to  the  private  training  schools. 
Where  a  municipality  to  which  a  boy  or  girl 
belongs  is  liable  for  a  sum  of  90  cents  per  day 
towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion, this  sum  reduces  the  government  grant 
to  $3.35  per  day.  The  private  training  schools 
are  faced  with  an  increased  intake  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  due  principally 
to  an  increasing  juvenile  population  in  the 
province. 

With  a  need  to  expand  services  they  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  abreast 
with  modern  practice  and  to  continue  the 
high  standards  of  treatment  and  training 
necessary  in  this  field.  It  is  felt  by  all  con- 
cerned that  the  fine  work,  which  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  religious  orders  which 
operate  the  private  training  schools,  needs  to 
be  continued  and  expanded.  The  present  grant 
system  is,  however,  likely  to  inhibit  the  ex- 
pansion of  such  services.  In  consequence,  the 
government   has    agreed   to    assume   the   full 


operating  costs  of  the  private  training  schools, 
putting  them  on  a  similiar  basis  to  the  eight 
Ontario  training  schools  operated  by  The  De- 
partment of  Reform  Institutions. 

As  I  previously  stated,  regulations  are 
being  changed  to  this  effect. 

The  cost  to  the  province  during  the  first 
year  of  operation  is  expected  to  be  an  addi- 
tional $100,000,  making  the  total  grant  as 
estimated  for  the  next  financial  year  at  about 
$1,110,000. 

I  should  emphasize  that  the  religious  orders 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  now 
operate  the  schools  will  continue  so  to  d(}. 
They  will  be  in  charge  of  the  programme  in 
their  own  schools  as  they  are  at  present.  In 
addition  to  greater  financial  aid,  other  assis- 
tance will  be  made  available  to  them  in  line 
with  the  department's  expanding  programmes 
in  the  juvenile  field. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  new  policy 
has  been  arrived  at  after  considerable  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the  private 
training  schools. 

I  am  sure  that  hon.  members  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  of  the  most  beneficial  step  forward  to 
be  brought  about  by  these  changes  in  regula- 
tions, which  will  be  effective  as  of  January  1, 
1965. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Connell)  notice  of  which  has  been  given 
to  him. 

The  question  reads:  Have  all  the  properties 
for  the  new  Western  Ontario  Institute  of 
Technology  in  the  Windsor  area  been  already 
purchased?  And  the  second:  have  plans  for 
the  construction  been  completed?  Third:  when 
will  tenders  be  called?  And  the  last:  what  is 
the  proposed  date  on  which  construction  will 
start? 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  three-part  ques- 
tion. The  answer  regarding  the  properties  is, 
yes,  we  have  taken  up  the  option  on  the  prop- 
erty and  the  title  is  in  process  of  being 
registered  at  this  time.  We  have  not  com- 
pleted plans  for  the  building  and  the  time 
of  tender  calling  is  not  known  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  a 
supplementary  question  to  that.  Is  there  any 
possibility  that  this  school  will  be  completed 
for  the  school  year  1967-68? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  think  that  is  what  our 
anticipation  is.  It  will  take  about  two  years, 
or  two  years  and  three  months. 
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Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  raise  a  point  of 
order.  According  to  a  report  appearing  in 
this  morning's  issue  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  pro- 
poses to  place  some  59  questions  on  the  order 
paper.  To  some  hon.  members  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  House,  to  one  at  least,  it  may 
appear  proper  procedure  to  place  this  kind 
of  information  in  the  hands  of  the  press 
before  sharing  it  with  his  hon.  colleagues  in 
the  House,  but  I  cannot  regard  it  as  a  proper 
procedure  or  one  consistent  with  their  own 
policy. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Your  Ministers  do  it  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  very  fasci- 
nating point  that  the  hon.  member  raises.  I 
may  say  that  the  information  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  clerk  prior  to  any  of  it  being  given  to 
the  press.  I  may  say  that  if  I  take  my  ex- 
ample from  the  actions  of  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  or  from  any  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  it  seems  I  am  in  very  good 
company. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
that  is  directed  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner),  but  apparently 
that  was  the  wrong  person,  so  it  has  been 
re-routed  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development. 

The  questions  are:  what  steps  are  being 
taken  by  his  department  to  provide  housing 
for  the  workers  at  tlie  Texas  Gulf  property; 
and  the  second  is,  in  view  of  the  rumoured 
development  of  the  iron  ore  property  of 
Dofasco  and  Cleveland  Cliff  at  Temagami, 
what  steps  will  be  taken  to  provide  housing 
for  the  several  hundred  workers  who  may  be 
required  in  that  area,  knowing  of  course, 
that  Temagami  is  an  unorganized  territory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  for  giving  me 
notice  of  the  question.  The  answer  to  his  first 
question  is  that,  at  the  request  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  town  of  Timmins,  16  rental  units 
are  being  developed  in  the  town.  They  con- 
sist of  ten  three-bedroom  units,  four  four- 
bedroom  imits  and  two  five-bedroom  units. 
They  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  approxi- 
mately the  first  week  in  April.  If,  as  a  result 
of  the  influx  of  workers  in  connection  with 
the  Texas  Gulf  property,  the  municipality 
considers  further  housing  is  required,  they 
will  be  requesting  the  Ontario  Housing  Cor- 
poration to  take  action  and  we  would  wel- 
come a  resolution  from  them. 


The  answer  to  the  second  question:  No 
housing  is  under  development  or  has  been 
requested  in  the  Temagami  area.  The  diffi- 
culty here  might  be  the  absence  of  municipal 
sewer  and  water  facilities  which  are  require- 
ments of  the  federal  government  before  it 
will  participate  in  any  housing  programme. 

I  might  mention  that  last  week  we  held  a 
conference  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  which  all 
municipalities  in  northern  and  northwestern 
Ontario  were  invited.  The  purpose  of  this 
conference  was  to  explain  how  housing  can 
be  provided  under  the  new  provincial  and 
federal  legislation.  As  a  result  of  this  con- 
ference we  expect  to  receive  a  good  response 
from  northern  communities  with  reference  to 
housing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  had  a  great  many 
questions  this  morning  and  I  thought  perhaps 
the  chair  could  have  the  last  word  on  this 
subject. 

I  may  say  that  the  time  for  submitting 
questions  to  the  Speaker's  office  on  Friday 
morning  is  9.30,  in  order  that  the  Ministers 
may  have  an  hour  to  find  the  answers  before 
the  House  opens  at  10.30.  I  have  been  some- 
what lenient  this  morning  and  we  have  had 
a  great  number  of  questions.  As  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  session,  I  thought  perhaps 
it  would  prove  beneficial  if  I  drew  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  House  once 
again,  that  questions  asked  before  the  orders 
of  the  day  must  subscribe  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  rule  37A  in  Lewis'  Parliamentary  Pro- 
cedure in  Ontario,  which  I  shall  quote  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  at  this  time. 

Questions  Put  By  Members 
Sometimes  we  forget  some  of  these  rules 
in  the  interim  between  sessions  and  I  think 
perhaps  it  would  be  good  for  us  to  refresh  our 
memory  on  the  matter  of  questions: 

Questions  may  be  put  to  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  relating  to  public  affairs,  and  to 
other  members  relating  to  any  bill,  motion 
or  other  public  matter  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  House  in  which  such  mem- 
bers may  be  concerned;  but  in  putting  any 
such  question,  no  argument  or  opinion  is 
to  be  offered  nor  any  facts  stated,  and  in 
answering  any  such  question  a  member  is 
not  to  debate  the  matter  to  which  the 
same  refers.  Such  questions  and  the  re- 
plies thereto  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 
be  entered  in  the  journals. 

Whenever  any  question  requires,  by  way 
of  reply  thereto,  any  statement  of  facts  or 
records  or  statistics  of  a  length  or  volu- 
minous nature  or  other  material  which,  in 
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the  opinion  of  the  Minister  whose  depart- 
ment is  concerned,  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  return,  the  Minister  may  instead 
of  answering  such  question  require  a 
motion  to  be  made  for  a  return. 

And  I  may  also  add  that  unless  the  question 
has  some  matter  of  urgency  to  it,  it  should 
be  handed  to  the  clerk  at  the  table. 
Thank  you. 

Mr,  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  we  appreciate  your  clarification  of  these 
rigid  rules  in  connection  with  questions. 

I,  sir,  have  a  motion  which  includes  a 
desire  to  discuss  the  whole  question  with 
respect  to  a  rigidity  with  respect  to  questions. 
I  hope  that  my  motion  will  be  brought  before 
the  House  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  on  Monday  we  will  proceed  with 
the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address  in 
reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  Tues- 
day the  Throne  debate  will  open  with  an 
address  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Thompson),  followed  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  and 
then  the  order  paper  will,  as  the  week  pro- 
gresses, fill  up  and  we  will  be  underway  in 
the  normal  fashion. 

I  might  say  that  in  previous  years  the 
Throne  debate  has  continued  for  some  con- 
siderable   time.     I    would    like    to    limit    the 


period  in  which  it  will  be  held  and  with  this 
in  mind  may  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  members 
who  wish  to  take  part  in  this  debate  that 
they  prepare  themselves,  because  I  would 
hope  that  the  budget  will  be  brought  in 
early  in  February.  I  would  like  to  complete 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  debate  prior  to 
that  time  so  that  we  will  not  have  the  Budget 
debate  and  the  Throne  debate  running  at 
the  same  time.  I  am  just  suggesting  to  those 
hon.  members  who  wish  to  take  part  in  this 
debate  that  they  prepare  themselves  and  be 
ready  to  speak  in  the  next  few  days. 

Mr,  A.  E,  Thompson  (Leader  of  die  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  a  question 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister?  In  the  last 
session  he  permitted  resolutions  and  I  do 
not  think  we  had  any  private  members  bills 
discussed.  Is  it  his  intention  to  permit  or 
bring  forward  resolutions? 

Hon,  Mr,  Robarts:  Yes,  resolutions  on  the 
order  paper  will  be  examined.  Some  of  them 
may  be  dealt  with  in  another  area  of  the 
business  of  the  House,  but  I  will  give  ample 
notice  of  when  these  are  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, so  that  whoever  has  had  them  put  on 
the  order  paper  will  know  when  they  will 
be  called  and  will  be  prepared  to  speak. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.35  o'clock,  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Petitions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  petitions 
have  been  received: 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Kitchener 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  dissolving  the 
Kitchener  Board  of  Park  Management  and 
the  Kitchener  Recreation  Commission  and 
establishing  a  Parks  and  Recreation  Commis- 
sion for  the  city  of  Kitchener. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Kingston 
pra>'ing  that  an  Act  may  pass  exempting  the 
lands  of  the  YM-YWCA  of  Kingston  from 
certain  municipal  taxes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of  North 
York  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authoriz- 
ing it  to  require  applicants,  under  section  30 
of  The  Planning  Act,  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  corporation  incorporating  conditions; 
and  authorizing  compensation  for  flood  dam- 
age in  the  O'Connor  Hills  area. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports  by  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Harris,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
L.  Letherby,  from  the  select  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  the  lists  of  members  to 
compose  the  standing  committees  of  the 
House,  presented  the  committee's  first  report 
for  reading  and  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  circumstances, 
and  as  this  report  consists  only  of  the  lists  of 
names  to  comprise  the  standing  committees 
which  lists  will  be  printed  in  full  in  today's 
votes  and  proceedings,  I  suggest  that  the 
House  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the 
report. 

Reading  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  ask  a  question  on  this  report.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  committees  them- 
selves have  the  opportunity  of  naming  their 
chairmen.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  committees,  when  they 
first  meet,  will  elect  their  chairmen. 
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Mr.  Troy:  I  understand,  sir,  that  in  one  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  province  it  was  already 
announced  there  was  a  chairman  for  one  of 
the  committees  on  commissions.  It  was  re- 
ported, I  believe,  in  the  Oakville  paper. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  I  will  get  the  paper  and 
read  it  in  the  House  later. 

Motions. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  move  a  resolution  but  be- 
fore doing  so,  I  would  say  that,  on  learning 
that  the  British  High  Commissioner  at  Ottawa 
had  been  in  communication  with  various 
offices  of  the  British  government  in  Canada 
concerning  a  condolence  book,  I  was  in  con- 
tact with  Mr.  G.  H.  S.  Jackson,  the  principal 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Toronto,  who 
had  written  to  my  office  about  this  matter. 
He  immediately  arranged  for  such  a  remem- 
brance book  to  be  made  available  to  us  on 
this  occasion.  These  books  are  being  put  in 
certain  locations  by  the  British  government. 
At  the  conclusion  of  these  proceedings  to- 
day, this  book  will  be  on  the  table  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  here  so  that  all  interested 
hon.  members  who  desire  to  sign  this  book 
may  do  so.  It  will  be  available  here  for  only 
about  one  hour  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
proceedings  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  meet  today  under  circum- 
stances which  I  think  are  somewhat  difficult 
for  all  of  us.  Sir  Winston  Leonard  Spencer 
Churchill  has  passed  away.  The  voice  of 
that  great  parliamentarian  is  stilled.  As 
Bruce  West  said  in  his  very  fine  article  in 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning: 
"The  great  oak  has  fallen". 

After  this  news  came  to  a  hushed,  but,  I 
think,  somewhat  expectant  world  yesterday 
morning,  I  issued  a  statement  to  the  press 
which  I  would  like  to  quote  to  the  House  as 
follows: 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  is  dead  and  the 
lights  of  the  world  have  temporarily 
gone  out.  They  will  flame  on  again,  but 
with  sadness  when  one  realizes  that  the 
Churchillian   era   has   passed   and   a   new 
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age  is  in  the  making.  He  was  a  man  who 
fulfilled  his  destiny  in  the  impact  he  made 
on  the  world  at  large. 

His  prodigious  strength  lay  in  his  out- 
standing ability  to  lead  and  to  inspire.  To 
his  tenacity  of  purpose  and  will  to  survive, 
the  free  world  owes  its  life. 

Today  that  world,  enjoying  this  hard- 
won  freedom  and  liberty,  expresses  its 
homage  and  pays  tribute  to  this  great 
statesman  and  warrior. 

His  task  has  been  completed  and  his 
labours  are  over.  In  his  hands  were  some 
of  the  finest  hours  of  the  British  Commor:- 
wealth  of  Nations  by  which  his  passing  is 
deeply  mourned.  May  his  great  and  noble 
soul  rest  in  peace. 

To  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  in- 
domitable and  majestic  world  figure,  is  a 
matter  of  privilege  to  all  of  us  here  today. 
His  widow  and  family  are  in  our  thoughts 
and  we  grieve  with  them  in  the  great  loss 
they  have  sustained,  indeed,  which  we  have 
all  sustained. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  move,  seconded  by  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)  the 
following  resolution.  After  there  has  been 
discussion  of  it  by  the  hon.  leaders  and  other 
hon.  members  of  the  House— when  the  motion 
is  passed— I  would  suggest  there  should  be 
one  minute  of  silence  in  memory  of  this 
great  statesman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moved,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Thompson: 

Resolved: 

That  the  members  of  this  House  express 
to  Lady  Churchill  and  her  family  their 
deep  sympathy  and  keen  sense  of  personal 
loss  on  the  death  of  Sir  Winston  Leonard 
Spencer  Chvurchill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  extending  these  con- 
dolences we  aflRrm  our  deep  and  abiding 
afiFection  for  this  great  patriot  and  dynamic 
world  leader.  On  his  passing  there  is  grief 
in  every  nation  but  more  so,  imderstandably, 
in  those  countries  which  comprise  the  British 
Commonwealth . 

Sir  Winston  was  trusted  as  no  other  man 
of  his  generation  by  the  peoples  of  the  world 
who  placed  their  faith  in  him  as  the  foe  of 
tyranny  and  the  champion  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom. 

His  resolute  will  and  courageous  per- 
sonality were  the  inspiration  and  the  morale- 
builder  which  brought  about  the  victory  and 
made  possible  the  liberty  and  privileges 
which  free  people  the  world  over  enjoy  today. 


His  journey  has  come  to  an  end  as  that 
of  all  mortals  must.  But  in  assessing  the 
absolute  mastery  he  exercised  in  the  onerous 
tasks  which  he  discharged  and  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  which  he  bore,  we  say  with 
united  voice:  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,  go  with  blessings  from  our 
grateful  hearts  to  your  eternal  rest. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  I  am 
deeply  honoured  to  second  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

I  suppose  all  of  us  on  this  day  have  our 
personal  memories  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
Perhaps  I  can  speak  from  the  point  that  I 
was  in  England  in  1940  and  1941  during  the 
dark  and  troubled  period. 

I  can  remember  the  roar  of  planes  in  the 
sky,  I  can  remember  seeing  the  survivors  from 
Dunkirk  who  were  loaded  into  the  trains 
coming  back  and  going  to  the  south  of 
England.  I  remember  the  despair  and  the 
sense  of  futility  on  the  part  of  many  people 
as  they  saw  this  mammoth  organization  for 
aggression  that  was  poised  against  us. 

And  then,  sir,  I  remember  listening  with 
others  to  the  rumbling,  defiant  voice  of 
Winston  Churchill.  Defiant  against  any 
adversities,  steeling  men  throughout  the  free 
world  to  a  new  determination  and  to  re- 
newed faith  and  confidence.  He  believed 
that  right  would  prevail  and  he  garnished 
the  strength  of  all  free  men  to  pursue  that 
objective. 

As  the  world  mourns  the  death  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  it  is  being  said  that  his 
passing  marked  the  end  of  an  era.  I  know 
that  is  not  so.  The  most  fitting  memorial  we 
could  maintain  for  this  giant  of  his  time 
would  be  to  carry  on  in  the  powerful  tradi- 
tions he  set  for  us  during  his  life.  I  am  sure 
every  hon.  member  of  the  House  will  pursue 
that  end.  The  world  could  do  no  better  than 
to  emulate  his  tenacity,  his  zest  for  life,  and 
his  dogged  determination  to  ensure  that  man 
may  live  in  peace.  As  the  world  honours 
this  titan,  who  came  to  us  in  a  time  of  great 
trial  to  give  us  courage,  inspiration  and 
leadership,  we  must  also  pay  him  homage  in 
kind. 

His  own  words  during  the  bleak  days  of 
World  War  II  when  he  said:  "Never  has  so 
much  been  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few," 
were  never  more  pertinent  than  when  applied 
to  Sir  Winston  Churchill  himself.  Giving 
the  utmost  importance  to  communication  and 
the  essence  of  language.  Sir  Winston  worked 
for  peace  and  mutual  understanding.  He  was 
convinced   that   people   need   only   to    com- 
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municate  with  one  another  to  achieve  overall 
understanding. 

He  has  shown  the  way  and  it  is  up  to  us 
to  follow. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  before  his  life  had  painlessly 
and  peacefully  ebbed  away  on  Sunday, 
Winston  Churchill  had  joined  the  immortals 
of  our  human  race. 

In  supporting  this  motion,  I  am  not  going 
to  attempt  to  repeat  what  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion have  said.  I  think  there  is  a  very  great 
temptation  in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  of  such 
extraordinary  capacities  and  talents,  such  a 
range  of  abilities,  to  pile  superlative  upon 
superlative  until  one  thereby  misses  rather 
than  touches  the  true  greatness  of  the  man, 

I  think  we  should  face  the  fact  that 
Winston  Churchill,  apart  from  all  of  the 
towering  stature  that  he  achieved  in  his  latter 
years,  will  always  be  a  man  of  great  con- 
troversy. He  will  be  one  of  the  controversial 
figures  of  history  and  that  controversy  will 
not  be  stilled  in  death. 

I  think,  for  example,  that  while  Winston 
Churchill  had  a  very  great  appreciation  of, 
and  an  almost  fierce  support  for,  the 
Commonwealth  after  it  had  been  achieved, 
that  he  missed  the  vision  that  made  that 
Commonwealth  possible. 

For  example,  perhaps  the  most  famous 
comment  attributed  to  him  at  the  close  of 
the  war  was  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  the 
Queen's  first  Minister  and  preside  over  the 
dissolution  of  the  Empire,  in  reference  to 
India.  And  maybe  it  is  the  genius  of 
democracy  that  so  great  a  man  was  fore- 
stalled, in  an  efiPort  which  I  think  would 
have  been  disastrous,  in  blocking  the  way 
to  full  partnership  in  the  Commonwealth  on 
the  part  of  India,  thereby  establishing  a 
beachhead  for  democracy  in  that  part  of  the 
world— something  which  will  have  a  very 
great  consequence  in  the  long  term. 

He  will  be  a  man  of  controversy  because 
it  is  alleged  by  many  that  he  was  a  man  of 
war:  in  his  early  years  in  South  Africa;  in 
the  First  World  War  and  particularly  with 
the  Dardanelles  campaign;  in  his  part  in 
association  with  the  expeditionary  force  that 
was  sent  in  to  crush  the  Russian  revolution; 
and  of  course  in  those  finest  hours  in  the 
Second  World  War. 

I  wonder  what  the  final  verdict  of  history 
will  be  in  this?  George  Remard  Shaw  who 
was  not,  in  basic  philosophy,  a  man  who 
necessarily  agreed  with  Winston  Churchill, 
once  made  the  comment  that  he  was  not  a 


man  of  war.  That  while  he  took  his  place 
in  war  and  took  it  superbly  in  our  time,  he 
was  rather  a  man  instinctively  directed  to 
cultural  pursuits— for  examples,  his  hobby  of 
painting,  his  mastery  of  the  English  language 
both  written  and  spoken. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  suggest 
that  in  the  fullness  of  history  I  think  it  also 
will  be  recognized  that  Winston  Churchill 
was  not  a  party  man,  even  though  in  his 
latter  years  he  became  firmly  associated  with 
one  political  party.  He  was  a  man  of  fierce 
and   rugged    individualistic   tendencies. 

In  his  youth  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Asquith  administration  in  1911,  which  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  first  introduced  medicare 
in  Great  Rritain.  Perhaps  it  is  significant 
to  recall  that  it  was  public  medicare. 

In  latter  years,  in  the  1930's,  he  was 
ostracized  by  the  party  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  Those  who  lived  and  worked 
around  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time 
have  often  stated  how  striking  it  was  that 
he  lived  as  an  ostracized  man,  often  eating 
dinner  alone. 

One  of  his  rather  frequent  companions  at 
dinner,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  labour 
movement,  Jimmy  Maxton.  They  had  many 
things  in  common  apparently,  but  one  of 
them  was  that  they  were  both  amateur  brick- 
layers and  they  used  to  spend  countless  hours 
arguing  over  the  difficulties  in  handling 
squint  bricks— three-cornered  bricks— and  how 
one  would  lay  them.  At  one  point  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  in  recognition  of  this 
hobby  of  his— a  lifetime  hobby— was  even 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  brick- 
layers' union. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  recall  that  in  the 
early  war  years  when  Rritain  ran  into  such 
great  difficulties— when  a  force  was  first  sent 
into  Norway  after  the  Germans  had  occupied 
it,  with  disastrous  consequences— serious 
divisions  emerged  in  his  own  party.  Those 
in  his  own  party  who  felt  that  there  must  be 
a  change  from  the  Chamberlain  regime  and 
that  Churchill  should  become  the  leader  of 
the  nation,  were  able  to  achieve  the  change 
because  they  met  with  Attlee  and  Morrison 
and  Revan,  all  of  whom  were  firmly  con- 
vinced that  Churchill  was  the  man  to  lead 
the  nation.  Therefore  the  divisions  in  his 
own  party  were  surmounted  in  placing 
Churchill  in  the  position  which  indeed 
created  his  finest  hours. 

It  is  also  interesting  for  us  to  recall  as 
Canadians— members  of  a  nation  whose  two 
charter  peoples  were  the  French  and  the 
English— that  in  that  very  dark  hour,  in  that 
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very  famous  broadcast  when  Churchill  spoke 
to  the  French  people  after  France  had  be- 
come an  occupied  nation,  he  offered  to  them 
common  citizenship  with  Great  Britain.  He 
recognized  that  despite  the  diflBculties  down 
through  the  years,  here  were  two  nations 
with  so  much  in  common  that  they  could 
have  a  common  citizenship.  For  us  as  Cana- 
dians I  think  it  was,  in  another  area,  an  indi- 
cation of  the  vision  of  the  man. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  everything  else 
has  dimmed,  in  my  view  the  thing  that  will 
be  remembered  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  in 
ages  far  ahead  was  his  consummate  skill  with 
the  English  language,  both  spoken  and 
written.  He  rallied  a  nation,  as  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  has  just  reminded  us,  and  he 
rallied  the  free  world  to  save  that  nation  so 
that  it  could  become  a  beachhead  for  strik- 
ing back  against  the  forces  of  tyranny.  In 
a  phrase  that  was  itself  Churchillian  in 
character,  the  late  President  Kennedy  made 
the  comment  that  he  "mobilized  the  English 
language  and  he  sent  it  into  battle". 

Now  often  in  reading  of  great  men  in 
history— I   know   this  has   been   my   personal 


experience— one  has  wistfully  sighed  for  the 
lost  opportunity  of  living  at  a  time  when  a 
certain  great  man  was  on  the  stage.  I  think 
here  today  we  who  live  on,  not  only  mourn 
Sir  Winston  Churchill's  passing,  but  we  count 
it  a  privilege  to  have  been  a  contemporary, 
to  have  seen  and  to  have  heard  one  of  the 
very  great  men  of  history  who  now  takes  his 
place  in  history. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  resolution  carry? 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  House  to 
rise  and  observe  one  minute's  silence. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Pray  be  seated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Tomorrow  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  order  of  business  which  was 
arranged  for  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  3.30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery,  members 
of  the  Senior  Seminar  Sunday  School  class 
of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Toronto;  in  the  east 
gallery,  children  from  Breslau  Public  School, 
Breslau. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  petition 
has  been  received: 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  county  of 
Frontenac  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
altering  the  number  of  trustees  on  the 
Frontenac  District  High  School  Board  and 
providing  for  their  appointment. 

Motions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  standing  orders  and  printing  pre- 
sented the  committee's  first  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined  the 
following  petitions  and  finds  the  notices,  as 
published  in  each  case,  sufficient: 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Lindsay 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  providing  for 
twlra  votes  on  county  council  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  corporation. 

Of  Owen  Sound  General  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  confirm- 
iii!;;  its  incorporation. 

Of  the  corporation  of  Academy  Theatre 
I'oundation  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  exemption  from  municipal  taxa- 
tion. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  Community  Chest 
cf  St.  Catharines  and  District  Incorporated 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  changing  its 
corporate  name  to  the  United  Fund  of  St. 
Catharines  and  District,  Inc.,  increasing  the 
unmber  of  directors  and  providing  for  notice 
of  meetings  by  publication. 
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Of  the  Ontario  Speech  and  Hearing  Asso- 
ciation praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  incor- 
porating it  as  a  body  corporate. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Windsor 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  providing  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  an  aerial 
cable-car  system  across  the  Detroit  River. 

Of  the  Pentecostal  Assemblies  of  Canada 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  relieving  it 
from  certain  effects  of  The  Mortmain  and 
Charitable  Uses  Act,  and  permitting  it  to 
acquire  land  in  the  province  of  Ontario  in 
mortmain. 

Of  the  Ontario  Mission  of  the  Deaf  pray- 
ing that  an  Act  may  pass  exempting  real 
property,  owned  and  used  by  it  in  the  town- 
ship of  Foley,  from  municipal  taxation  except 
for  local  improvement  rates. 

Of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  praying 
that  an  Act  may  pass  granting  it  permission 
to  sell  premises  at  15  Hazelton  Avenue, 
Toronto,  devised  to  it  by  will. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Bur- 
lington praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  to 
permit  it  to  pay  mileage  to  councillors  of 
the  said  corporation  as  provided  in  section 
405  of  The  Municipal  Act;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Of  the  United  Co-operatives  of  Ontario, 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  an 
increase  to  $25  million  in  its  authorized 
capital;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  an 
agreement  between  the  corporation  and  the 
public  utiUties  commission  of  the  city  of 
London;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  village  of  New 
Hamburg  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
approving  the  construction  in  1963  of  a  well 
and  pumping  station,  and  the  method  of 
payment  therefor. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Gan- 
anoque  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  the  issue  of  debentures  to  cover 
cost  of  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Gan- 
aqoque   secondary  school. 
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Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Hawkes- 
bury  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  validating 
certain  bylaws  respecting  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers  and  water  mains. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Ottawa 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  validating  an 
agreement  with  adjacent  municipalities 
respecting  sewage  works;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Kingston 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  exempting  the 
lands  of  the  YM-YWCA  of  Kingston  from 
certain  municipal  taxes. 

Your  committee  further  recommends  that 
as  the  petition  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Belleville  is  withdrawn,  the 
fees  less  the  cost  of  printing  be  remitted. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis), 
notice  of  which  has  been  sent  to  him  through 
your  office. 

Does  The  Department  of  Education  pro- 
pose to  take  any  action  in  view  of  the 
death  of  a  student  at  the  Ryerson  Poly- 
technical  Institute  after  a  drinking  bout 
apparently  sponsored  by  Ryerson  fraternities? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  hon. 
member  for  notice  of  this  question. 

As  the  hon.  member  will  recall,  the 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  was  estab- 
lished actually  by  an  Act  of  this  Legislature 
in  1963.  Under  this  legislation  it  was  placed 
under  an  independent  board  of  governors  and 
part  of  the  power  as  spelled  out  in  this  legis- 
lation was  to  govern,  conduct,  manage  and 
control  the   Ryerson   Polytechnical  Institute. 

I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation,  tliat  the  board 
was  provided  with  all  the  powers  necessary 
to  perform  these  duties. 

In  questioning  the  principal,  I  understand 
that  the  board  is  very  concerned  about  the 
conduct  of  the  students  who  are  members  of 
fraternities  that  are  associated  with  the  insti- 
tute and  it  proposes  to  investigate  thoroughly 
the  whole  situation.  In  fact,  there  is  a  state- 
ment in  this  evening's  Toronto  Daily  Star  by 
the  principal  of  Ryerson  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  I  might  be  permitted  an- 
other question,  Mr.  Speaker,  along  what  lines 
might  action  be  considered,  or  might  have 
been  considered  in  the  past  by  the  govern- 
ment? Would  the  hon.  Minister  consider 
providing  residences  at  Ryerson  in  an  effort  to 


improve  the  living  facilities  for  the  students? 
Has  this  ever  been  considered  or  would  it  be 
in  the  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
going  to  discuss  this  matter  at  some  greater 
length  during  the  estimates.  The  board  has 
looked  into  this  possibility.  There  have  been 
discussions  with  the  federal  authorities  and  I 
think  really  I  should  give  a  more  complete 
statement  as  to  what  their  policy  may  be  at 
the  time  of  the  estimates;  but  this  possibility 
has,  of  course,  been  considered. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  question  on  a  second  matter, 
Mr.  Speaker.  What  action  will  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  take  in  settling  the  dispute 
between  the  school  boards  of  the  town 
of  Baden  and  the  township  of  Wilmot  in 
Waterloo  county? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,. 
I  thank  the  hon.  member  for  notice  of  this 
qviestion. 

If  it  were  not  for  a  slight  sore  throat,  I 
would  take  several  minutes  to  answer  this 
question  and  make  a  rather  comprehensive 
statement  about  the  effect  of  Bill  No.  54  that 
was  passed  by  this  Legislature  roughly  a 
year  ago.  This  question  arises,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  from  this  very  legislation. 

I  think  that  I  can  point  out  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that  over  these  past 
few  months  many  of  the  boards  involved 
have  made  representations  to  the  department 
to  endeavour  to  solve  their  problems.  I  think 
it  is  obvious  that  no  legislation  can  be  drafted 
that  will  adequately  meet  the  individual 
situations  of  some  1,500  school  boards  in  this 
province.  But  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  out  of  the  1,500  that  have  been, 
consolidated,  we  have  only  one  or  two  prob- 
lem areas  left  in  the  province. 

This  does  not  mean  that  everyone  is  entirely 
content  or  satisfied,  but  it  does  mean  that 
the  proposals  have  been  accepted;  that  the 
boards  have  in  fact  been  elected  and  the 
township  area  is  now  in  fact  the  smallest 
unit  as  far  as  elementary  education  is  con- 
cerned. 

As  far  as  Baden  itself  is  concerned,  I  should 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member— and  this  is 
where  one  of  the  difficulties  arose— it  is  not  in 
fact  a  town,  it  is  an  unincorporated  police 
village.  The  then  tnistees  of  this  area  were  in 
to  see  the  departmental  officials  and  myself 
on  two  or  three  occasions  and  it  was  pointed 
out  to  them  there  was  no  provision  in  the 
legislation  whereby  they  could  continue  to 
operate  this  school  after  January  1  and  they 
were  so  informed. 
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I  understand  that  a  meeting  has  been 
arranged  for  Thursday  of  this  week,  at  which 
time  we  are  hopeful  that  the  differences  that 
continue  to  exist  may  be  resolved.  I  under- 
stand though,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  new 
township  area  board  is  in  fact  operating  the 
school  in  Baden  and  that  the  teachers'  salaries 
were  paid  by  the  new  board  this  month. 
Perhaps  the  only  matter  still  at  issue  is  the 
surplus  of  funds  that  has  accrued  to  the 
school  section  board.  We  are  hopeful  that  at 
the  meeting  on  Thursday  these  matters  will 
be  finally  resolved. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  pursue  this 
with  a  supplementary  question?  From  what 
the  hon.  Minister  has  said,  might  we  assume 
that  he  would  consider  it  legal  that  the  old 
board  of  Baden  could  spend  the  surplus  funds 
in  fighting  the  enactment  of  this  Legislature 
last  year,  an  enactment  that  in  fact  made  it 
go  out  of  existence  as  of  January  1  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  prepared  nor  would  I  give  a  legal  opinion 
on  this  matter  at  this  time  until  the  former 
trustees— they  are  no  longer  trustees— make  a 
decision  as  to  what  their  course  of  action 
will  be.  I  would  be  prepared  to  make  some 
observations  if  the  matter  is  not  resolved  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  may  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  supplementary  question  on  this 
topic?  Did  the  government  give  any  consider- 
ation to  delaying  the  implementation  of  the 
Act  in  this  specific  case  to  permit  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town  of  Baden  so  it  would  become 
exempt  under  the  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  to  be 
very  frank  about  it,  this  request  was  made 
and  it  was  rejected  on  a  matter  of  principle  in 
that  there  were  several  other  boards  which 
suggested  ways  and  means  so  that  they  too 
might  become  exempt  from  this  legislation. 
They  were  given  the  same  answer,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  so  that  the  representatives 
from  Baden  were  told  that  we  would  not  and 
could  not  legally  postpone  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  legislation  to  allow  incorporation. 
It  is  doubtful  whether,  even  under  incorpor- 
ation, they  would  have  qualified  with  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  people  within  the 
community.  Departmental  officials  felt  that 
it  would  be  breaking  faith  with  many  of  the 
other  boards  to  ask  for  some  ministerial  dis- 
cretion that  did  not  exist  to  postpone  the 
legislation  in  this  instance.  So  it  was  not 
done.    It  was  not  considered. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  a  different 
count  than  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart),  notice  of  which  was  given  him. 

Has  the  hon.  Attorney  General  been  in- 
formed of  the  statement  of  claim  against 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Emergency  Measures 
Organization  with  Cyril  Wilfred  Bridgeford 
as  claimant  and,  if  so,  what  action  does  he 
plan  to  take? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  hon.  member  for 
notice  of  the  question. 

In  answer,  I  have  been  advised  of  a  civil 
suit  and  statement  of  claim  against  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Emergency  Measures  Organ- 
ization. I  understand  that  this  matter  has 
been  referred  to  their  solicitor  and  their 
counsel  for  consideration.  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  any  action  at  this  time  as  the  matter 
seems  to  be  one  of  a  civil  nature  and  within 
the  confines  of  municipal  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Young:  Would  the  hon.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral permit  a  supplementary  question? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  throu^i 
you  if  the  hon.  Attorney  General,  in  view  of 
the  problems  emerging  within  the  Metropoli- 
tan Emergency  Measures  Organization,  is 
satisfied  that  this  organization  still  fulfils  a 
useful  function  in  this  area  and  in  this  prov- 
ince? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
rather  a  large  question  to  answer.  I  would 
suggest  that  I  make  a  full  statement  on  this 
when  I  am  presenting  my  estimates  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwiek  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  gave  the  hon.  Attorney  General  notice  of 
the  question  which  I  now  ask. 

Will  the  government  refer  the  matter  of 
the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  bylaw  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Police  relating  to  parades  to  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  pursuant  to  chapter  64,  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  revised  statutes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  hon.  member  for  notice  of  tlie  question. 

The  answer  is  as  follows:  I  do  not  propose 
to  refer  this  matter  to  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  pursuant  to  chapter  64,  section  1  of  tlie 
revised  statutes  of  Ontario  as  it  is  a  matter 
in  the  first  instance  to  be  challenged  by  a 
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person  who  believes  himself  to  be  aggrieved 
by  the  bylaw. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  MacNaughton),  which  was 
duly  submitted. 

This  is  a  three-part  question:  Does  TJie 
Department  of  Highways  add  rust  inhibitor 
to  salt  used  on  provincial  highways?  Also, 
what  is  the  cost  of  the  inhibitor  per  ton  of 
salt  and  is  The  Department  of  Highways 
recommending  use  of  this  inhibitor  to  muni- 
cipalities? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Mr.  Speaker,  my  answer  to  the  hon. 
member:  Part  (a),  does  The  Department  of 
Highways  add  rust  inhibitor  to  the  salt  used 
on  provincial  highways? 

The  Department  of  Highways  does  not  add 
rust  inhibitor  to  the  salt  used  for  snow  and 
ice  removal. 

Part  (b),  what  is  the  cost  of  the  inhibitor 
per  ton  of  salt? 

The  average  cost  of  salt  in  Ontario  is  about 
$13  per  ton.  The  cost  of  inhibitor  is  approxi- 
mately $300  per  ton.  The  cost  of  inhibitor 
per  ton  of  salt  depends  on  the  proportion  of 
inhibitor  used.  Tests  indicate  that  the  weight 
of  inhibitor  should  be  at  least  one  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  salt,  and  tliere  is  some  indica- 
tion- that  as  much  as  two  per  cent  may  be 
desirable.  And  now  if  I  may  say  so  aside,  I 
have  nothing  more  difficult  in  the  way  of 
mental  arithmetic  for  the  hon.  member. 

At  the  basic  rate  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  salt,  the  cost  of  the  inhibitor 
per  ton  of  salt  would  be  about  $3. 

Approximately  450,000  tons  of  salt  are  used 
each  year  in  Ontario  at  present.  This  amount 
is  distributed  evenly  between  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  those  municipalities 
who  provide  for  this  type  of  winter  mainte- 
nance. The  cost  of  adding  one  per  cent  of 
inliibitor  to  this  amount  would  be  approxi- 
mately $1,350,000. 

Part  (c)  of  the  question:  Is  The  Department 
of  Higjiways  recommending  use  of  the  inhibi- 
tor to  the  municipalities? 

At  the  present  time  the  department  does  not 
recommend  the  use  of  inhibitors  to  munici- 
palities because  the  available  evidence  or  the 
effectiveness  of  these  inhibitors  in  reducing 
corrosion  of  car  bodies  is  inconclusive.  Tests 
liave  shown  that  corrosion  due  to  salt  can 
be  reduced  by  inhibitors,  but  they  have  not 
sliowji  that  their  use  is  economically  justi- 
fiable. 


The  rate  of  corrosion  of  car  bodies  is 
greatly  influenced  by  many  factors  such  as 
vehicle  design  details,  the  type  of  sheet  steel 
used,  the  type  of  protective  coatings  applied, 
the  general  standard  of  cleanliness  of  the  ex- 
posed surfaces,  the  humidity  of  the  air, 
atmospheric  contamination  and  conditions  of 
storage. 

In  tests  carried  out  in  1961  by  the  Ontario 
Research  Fovmdation  for  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  for  instance,  test  pieces 
exposed  only  to  atmospheric  conditions  were 
corroded  72.5  per  cent  as  much  as  test  pieces 
exposed  to  salt  and  snow,  and  test  pieces  at- 
tached to  cars  stored  in  heated  garages  cor- 
roded more  than  those  cars  not  put  into 
heated  garages  at  night. 

The  Metro  test,  which  was  supported 
financially  by  The  Department  of  Highways, 
was  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  conducted 
but  the  results  were  of  limited  value  because 
the  test  was  only  carried  on  for  three  months 
from  February  1,  1961  to  May  2,  1961.  The 
department  now  has  an  extended  test  under 
way  along  similar  lines,  in  which  the  test  pieces 
would  be  exposed  for  two  winters  and  one 
summer.  Such  a  test  should  provide  informa- 
tion on  which  a  decision  can  be  based  regard- 
ing the  use  of  inhibitors  by  the  department, 
and  the  department's  recommendation  to 
municipalities. 

The  department  has  recently  approached 
municipalities  to  ascertain  their  attitudes  to 
the  use  of  inhibitors,  but  replies  have  only 
been  received  from  one  small  area  of  the 
province.  The  municipalities  represented  ex- 
pressed no  immediate  interest  in  the  use  of 
inhibitors,  although  they  did  indicate  that 
tiiey  would  be  interested  if  they  could  be 
given  assurances  that  a  reasonable  degree  of 
protection  would  be  afforded  by  their  use. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  unless  all 
roads  and  streets  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
urban  and  rural  municipalities,  in  addition  to 
all  roads  maintained  by  the  department,  intro- 
duced the  use  of  such  inhibitors— the  effec- 
tiveness would  be  lessened  to  a  considerable 
degree. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  wish  to  thank  the  hon. 
Minister  for  his  long,  voluminous  reply.  It 
looks  as  though  he  has  been  in  my  files. 

Might  I  ask  a  supplementary  question? 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  has  had 
any  discussion  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport  (Mr.  Haskett)  in  regard  to  a  pos- 
sible assessment,  through  the  department,  of 
the  licence  fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  an 
inhibitor  should  the  department  deem  it  ad- 
\  isablc  to  use  it? 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  is  no.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
until  we  complete  these  exhaustive  tests  that 
are  underway  and  have  determined  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  inhibitors,  there  is  very  little 
point  in  pursuing  the  matter  that  the  hon. 
member  suggests. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  answer  to  the  question  I 
would  like  to  address  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree),  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  sent  to  him,  will  be  much  shorter. 

Do  federal  agencies  of  the  Crown  operat- 
ing in  Ontario  have  to  conform  with  provin- 
cial laws  and  regulations  with  regard,  for 
example,  to  industrial  safety? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  agencies  of  the  Crown  operating 
in  Ontario  are  not  required  to  conform  with 
provincial  laws  and  regulations  concerning 
such  matters  as  Industrial  and  construction 
safety.  In  practice,  however,  our  department 
does  provide  inspection  services  for  various 
federal  agencies  and  departments  at  their 
request.  Inspections  are  carried  out  on  a 
regular  basis  involving  elevators,  boilers, 
construction  projects,  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions and  industrial  processes. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Pittock  (Oxford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  notice  of  which  has 
been  given  in  writing. 

Has  the  hon.  Minister  any  knowledge  of 
the  Woodstock  General  Hospital  being  black- 
listed by  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Radiologists?  If  so,  would  the  hon.  Minister 
indicate  what  action  his  department  has 
taken  in  the  matter? 

Hon,  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
I  was  advised  by  the  solicitors  for  Wood- 
stock General  Hospital  by  letter  under  date 
of  October  14,  1964,  as  follows: 

It  appears  obvious  to  the  Beard  of  Tmst  of 
Woodstock  General  Hospital  that  the  oipital  ii 
be^ng  bL.ckiisted  by  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Rad.o'.of^ists. 

This  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  the  board 
of  the  hospital  after  seeing  in  the  monthly 
newsletter  of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Radiologists  the  following  notice: 

r^otice  to  irjembers:  Prior  to  condncti'vg  any 
negotiations  with  tl.e  Woodstock  Genera  H  n  iai, 
Woodstock,  Ontario,  members  are  advised  to 
contact  the  executive  through  the  cei.  a:  olficc, 
Canadian       Association       of       Radioloci  f  15 "o 

Suinmerhill     Avenue,     Suite     511,     Montreal     25, 
Quebec. 

On  October  28,  I  met  the  solicitor  frr  the 
Woodstock  hospital  and  discussed  the  mntter 
with  him.    On  November  5,  1964,  I  wrote  to 


the  honorary  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  Radiologists,  whose  office 
is  in  Montreal,  asking  him  to  explain  the 
"notice  to  members"  concerning  Woodstock 
General  Hospital,  referred  to  above.  In 
answer,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had 
sent  tlie  solicitor  for  Woodstock  General  Hos- 
pital under  date  of  October  30,  1964. 

This  reply  was  completely  equivocal— the 
pertinent  extract  is  as  follows: 

Yoti  will  recall  that  on  June  5,  1964  we  wrote 
to,  and  sought  the  advice  of,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  the  administrator  and  chair- 
man of  the  Medical  Advisory  Board  of  the  Wood- 
sto<:;k  General  Hospital,  to  six  of  <;r  medical 
societies  and  to  the  two  persons  involved  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  serious  jtiatter  of  unethical  prac- 
tice between  two  members  of  onr  Association.  In 
our  letter  we  requested  information,  assistance 
and  suggestions  in  setting  up  an  "impartial  com- 
mission of  inquiry  to  conclude  this  matter  to  the 
satisfaction    of    all   concerned". 

Replies  were  received  from  all  the  medical 
societies  and  one  of  the  members  involved.  On 
.Time  24  you  sent  us  a  hotter  stnting  onlv  that  ymi 
liad  been  directed  bv  the  Woodstock  General 
Hospital  Trust  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  our 
letter.  I  wrote  to  you  on  July  6  reqiiesting  infor- 
mation or  suggestions  in  setting  up  snch  an  im- 
partial committee,  but  received  no  reply. 

For  this  reason  we  felt  it  our  dut\'  to  make 
available  to  our  members— if  they  so  wished—any 
information  that  we  had  concerning  the  situation 
at  the  Woodstock  General  Hospital,  but  this  in 
no  way  interferes  or  prevents  anyone  from  con- 
ducting negotiations  with  the  hospital. 

The  honorary  secretary-treasurer  neither  ad- 
mitted nor  denied  "blacklisting". 

Recause  a  question  of  ethics  was  sug- 
gested, I  submitted  the  matter  to  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario— but, 
after  (."onsideration,  it  was  decided  the  college 
had  no  jurisdiction.  The  Ontario  Medical 
Association  has  offered  any  assistance  it  may 
be  able  to  give  but,  so  far,  the  offer  has  not 
been  accepted. 

I  have  also  sought  advice  from  my  depart- 
mental counsel,  and  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission,  but  no  solution  of  the 
difficulty  has  been  offered.  This,  Mr.  Speaker 
is  all  that  I  can  report  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  which  I  would  like  to 
address  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Stewart),  notice  of  which  has  been  given 
to  him: 

In  view  of  the  critical  drought  situation  in 
eastern  Ontario,  does  the  hon.  Minister  intend 
to  take  anv  further  steps  to  alleviate  the 
distress  in  this  area? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  greatly  concerned  with  the  drought 
situation  that  has  affected  eastern  Ontario, 
and  other  parts  of  the  province  as  well,  this 
year.  We  are,  and  have  been,  providing 
subsidy  on  the  movement  of  hay,  from  areas 
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in  the  province  which  had  suppHes,  to  the 
droifight-stricken  areas— whether  they  be  in 
eastern  Ontario  or  other  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince—on an  equal-share  basis  with  the  govern- 
ment, in  Ottawa. 

We  entered  into  this  agreement  with  the 
Ottawa  government  to  pay  75  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  movement  of  tlie  hay  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $10  per  ton.  This  has  been  done, 
and  until  the  end  of  December  we  had  some- 
thing like  1,200  claims  for  movement  of  hay 
subsidy.  We  also  provided  assistance  to  move 
feeder  cattle  out  of  the  drought  areas  to  the 
Toronto  stockyards  or  to  an  area  where  there 
would  be  sufRcient  feed  to  carry  them  along, 
and  where  there  was  a  good  market  for  them. 
We  had  105  claims  for  subsidy  on  the  move- 
ment of  feeder  cattle.  That  policy  was  dis- 
continued at  the  end  of  the  pasture  season 
when  the  cattle  were  taken  off  grass.  However, 
the  hay  subsidy  is  continuing  and  I  have 
had  very  glowing  reports  from  the  areas 
affected  that  they  greatly  appreciate  the 
assistance  that  has  been  provided  and  we  in- 
tend to  continue  this  through  the  winter 
months. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  permit  a  supplementary  question?  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  through 
you,  sir,  if  he  has  ever  considered  subsidizing 
or  giving  help  to  people  who  had  to  drill 
M^ells  or  draw  water  for  livestock?  Have  you 
ever  considered  giving  any  assistance  in  these 
areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No  assistance  has  been 
provided  for  the  actual  drilling  of  wells,  but 
we  have  provided  bank  guarantees  for  those 
people  who  have  to  purchase  water  and  haul 
it  to  the  farms.  This  subsidy  was  in  effect  last 
year  and  again  this  year,  and  we  will  carry 
it  along  on  that  basis. 

Now  there  is,  as  you  well  know,  a  subsidy 
provided  for  the  digging  of  farm  ponds,  and 
we  have  had  an  enormous  number  of  these 
ponds  dug  throughout  the  province  of  On- 
tario. The  subsidy  amounts  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  pond,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$500,  which  is  paid  through  The  Department 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

This,  we  think,  has  been  a  very  good 
solution  to  the  problem.  It  has  relieved  the 
situation  in  many  areas.  As  far  as  drilling 
or  digging  wells  is  concerned,  loans  are 
available  for  this  under  The  Farm  Improve- 
ment Act,  where  long-term  financing  can  be 
arranged  at  five  per  cent  interest.  These 
loans  are  also  available  under  The  Junior 
Farmers'  Loans  Act  of  the  province  of  On- 


tario. So  we  feel  tliere  are  adequate  sources 
of  credit  available  to  do  the  kinds  of  things 
the  hon.  member  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have  your  permission  to 
go  ahead,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  regarding  the 
1962  flue-cured  tobacco  surplus  which  was 
taken  off  the  market  and  placed  in  storage 
through  the  security  of  a  bank  guarantee  of 
the  government  of  Ontario. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  negotiations 
have  just  been  completed  today  by  the  sales 
committee  with  the  Imperial  Leaf  Tobacco 
Company  for  the  sale  of  6,900,000  pounds  of 
1962  stock.  And  I  think  it  will  be  of  further 
interest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  to  know  that  this 
sale  has  taken  up  all  of  the  tobacco  in 
storage  and  that  there  is  not  one  pound  left. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  sales  committee 
that  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  publicly 
disclose  the  prices  received  for  the  over  21 
million  pounds  of  1962  surplus  tobacco— that 
is  on  the  basis  of  redried  weights— at  this  par- 
ticular time,  since  the  1964  crop  is  still  being 
auctioned. 

Ten  domestic  buying  companies  purchased 
lots  of  varying  quantities.  I  am  advised  that 
a  significant  portion  of  the  tobacco  purchased 
by  domestic  buyers  would  likely  move  into 
export  sales. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  1962 
stocks  of  tobacco  were  of  concern  to  the  in- 
dustry, it  is  important  to  note  that  significant 
sales  were  made  to  other  countries  who  had 
never  before  purchased  any  Ontario  flue- 
cured  tobacco.  This  represents  a  break- 
through. It  indicates  a  possible  potential  for 
increased  export  sales  to  areas  where  our 
Ontario  tobacco  has  never  been  sold  before. 

On  April  22,  1963,  a  tobacco  sales  commit- 
tee was  formed,  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  flue-cured  tobacco  growers  marketing 
board  and  the  farm  products  marketing 
board.  The  purpose  of  this  committee  was 
to  formulate  a  selling  policy  and  to  sell  the 
surplus  1962  tobacco. 

I  am  advised  by  the  sales  committee  that 
they  have  maintained  continuous  contact 
with  the  domestic  buyers  and  have  also 
worked  in  close  co-operation  with  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment and  the  federal  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.  As  a  result,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  hon.  members  to  know  that  this  tobacco 
has  been  sold  to  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Israel, 
Austria,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Soviet   Russia. 
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.  1  am  advised  that  on  December  28,  1964, 
the  tobacco  sales  committee,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  Ontario  flue-cured 
tobacco  growers  marketing  board,  agreed 
with  The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure 
that  all  stocks  of  1962  tobacco  were  sold 
l^rior  to  the  setting  of  the  1965  tobacco 
acreage  in  Ontario,  and  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  expedite  sales.  It  was  felt  that  this 
was  most  necessary  if  the  tobacco  market  was 
to  retain  stability  and  confidence. 
,  As  of  December  28  last,  approximately  16 
million  pounds  of  surplus  1962  tobacco  re- 
mained unsold.  All  buyers  were  contacted  in 
an  attempt  to  sell  this  tobacco;  contacts  were 
made  with  potential  purchasers  from  outside 
Canada.  The  result  was,  as  I  have  announced, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  of  today  die  1962  stocks 
are  all  sold. 

I  feel  diat  an  expression  of  appreciation 
sliould  go  to  the  tobacco  sales  committee  for 
their  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  in  dis- 
posing of  this  tobacco  and  as  Minister  of 
Agriculture  I  would  like  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  (Mr.  Randall),  for 
the  help  and  co-operation  of  his  department 
in  these  tobacco  sales.  It  is  also  my  inten- 
tion to  write  to  the  hon.  Mitchell  Sharp, 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa, 
with  reference  to  the  splendid  co-operation 
of  his  department  in  connection  with  over- 
seas contacts  and  other  matters  concerning 
e.xpbrt  tobacco  markets. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  has  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch  of  the  federal 
Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 
whereby  we  will  jointly  share  the  cost  of 
purchasing  and  installing  a  walk-in  freezer 
xmit  for  community  use  in  the  Indian  settle- 
ment of  Big  Trout  Lake,  situated  in  Patricia 
district  in  the  far  northwestern  section  of 
Ontario  approximately  300  miles  north  of 
Sioux  Lookout,  which  is  itself  the  most 
northern  district  headquarters  in  the  depart- 
ment. This  equipment  will  be  sent  in  this 
winter  to  Big  Trout  Lake  by  tractor  train. 

Last  August,  the  Quebec  government  very 
kindly  put  at  the  disposal  of  myself  and  some 
of  my  staff  a  Canso  aircraft  of  the  Service  de 
Protection  des  Forets  of  Quebec,  by  which 
hardy  aircraft  we  were  able  to  fly  from  the 
Winisk  station  of  the  Mid-Canada  Line  in 
Ontario  to  Great  Whale  River,  Port  Harrison 
and  Povungnituk,  in  Ungava,  Quebec. 
Povungnituk  is  on  the  60tli  parallel  of  lati- 
tude and  is  a  well-organized  Eskimo  village. 


We  were  seeking  advice  and  knowledge  on 
this  trip  about  the  operation  of  freezer  units 
in  remote  areas.  As  a  result  of  the  trip  there 
gathered  in  Toronto  over  last  weekend  some 
very  distinguished  people  of  our  north  coun- 
try and  they  are  in  the  front  row  of  the 
Speaker's  gallery  at  this  time.  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  would  like  to  recognize 
them. 

I  refer  first  to  Father  Steinman,  who  has 
had  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
association  with  the  Eskimos  and  who  lives 
at  Povungnituk,  and  Mr.  Pat  Femeaux,  who 
is  the  northern  service  officer  there  with  the 
federal  Department  of  Northern  Affairs,  and 
his  wife. 

Yesterday's  tribute  in  this  Legislature  to 
the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Winston  Churchill  at 
which  Mr.  Femeaux  was  present  was  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  Mr.  Femeaux  as  he  was 
one  of  the  pilots,  one  of  that  very  select 
company,  who  took  part  in  the  Battle  of 
Britain  and  whose  exploits  were  so  aptly 
phrased  in  a  single  sentence  very  shortly 
after  the  event  by  Sir  Winston  himself. 

From  Big  Trout  Lake  has  come  the  Rev. 
Stanley  Tomes,  another  devoted  missionary, 
in  his  case  serving  in  the  far  northern  reaches 
of  this  province  at  the  Indian  settlement  of 
Big  Trout  Lake.  Yesterday  these  gentlemen 
were  accompanied  by  two  Indian  chiefs  and 
by  Mr.  William  Brennan,  Ontario  regional 
supervisor  of  the  federal  Indian  Affairs 
Branch  of  The  Department  of  Citizenship 
and  Immigration. 

At  our  meeting  yesterday,  Father  Stein- 
man delivered  to  me  two  Nasuk,  the  handi- 
work of  members  of  the  Eskimo  co-operative 
of  Povungnituk.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  now,  sir,  on  behalf  of  this  Eskimo 
settlement,  give  to  you  this  Nasuk,  and  send, 
through  you,  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  another  colourful  Nasuk.  While 
I  cannot  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  wear  it  at 
this  moment,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would 
be  well  within  the  rules  of  the  House  in 
modelling  it. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  must  admit  I  have  not  the 
vaguest  idea  what  a  Nasuk  is,  and  perhaps 
there  are  others  in  the  same  situation  here 
in  the  House.  As  I  unwrap  this  obviously 
it  is  a  hat,  I  wdll  put  it  on  so  that  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  will  recognize 
one  when  they  see  it. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provinical  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the 
House  the  following  reports: 

1.    Public    accounts    of    the    province    of 
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Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1964. 

2.  Report  of  the  Provincial  Auditor,  1963- 
1964,  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  With  the  permission  of  the 
House,  before  we  proceed  with  the  orders  of 
the  day,  we  shall  revert  to  introduction  of 
bills  to  have  one  bill  introduced. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND 
HISTORIC  SITES  PROTECTION  ACT 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information)  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Archaeo- 
logical and  Historic  Sites  Protection  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  hon.  Minister  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  bill? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Infomiation):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
is  to  increase  the  Archaeological  and  Historic 
Sites  Board  from  nine  to  twelve  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  there  no  thought  of  provid- 
ing any  money  to  help  with  the  preservation 
of  these  sites? 


Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Russell):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  ask  leave  to  move,  seconded 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr. 
Demers)  that  a  humble  address  be  presented 
to  the  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  as  follows:  To  the 
Honourable  W.  Earl  Rowe  P.C,  LL.B., 
D.S.C.,  S.O.C.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  please  Your  Honour: 

We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  now  assembled,  beg 
leave  to  thank  Your  Honour  for  the  gracious 
speech  which  Your  Honour  has  addressed 
to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
will  be  extending,  on  behalf  of  both  of  us, 
those  courtesies  and  congratulations  with 
which  this  address  traditionally  begins. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  remark  as  a 
private  member  that  in  the  past  18  months 
we  have  witnessed  the  death  of  two  remark- 
able politicians.  The  first  was  John  Kennedy, 


who  entered  our  skies  as  a  comet  whose 
brilliance  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  whole 
world.  The  second,  I  suggest  sir,  was  more 
akin  to  the  sun.  Its  dawning  was  watched  by 
our  grandfathers;  its  morning  was  known  to 
our  fathers;  and  the  heat  and  energy  of  its 
afternoon  gave  warmth  and  direction  to  our 
generation.  This  sun,  which  was  Winston 
Churchill,  has  set.  He  will  always  be  a  source 
of  pride  and  a  source  of  inspiration  to  those 
of  us  who  seek  to  serve  as  he  did  in  a  house 
of  parliament. 

First,  sir,  may  I,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  riding  of  Russell,  and  on  my  own  be- 
half, say  how  pleased  we  are  with  the  dis- 
tinction which  has  been  conferred  upon  us 
in  my  being  given  this  opportunity  of  making 
this  motion  and  of  thereby  opening  the  ver>' 
important  debate  which  will  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  participation  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  House  is,  subject  to  a  few  mild 
restrictions,  a  right  possessed  by  all  of  us  and 
upon  occasion  it  may  also  be  a  duty  to  be 
borne  by  each  of  us.  Participation  at  this 
particular  point  is,  in  addition,  considered  to 
be  an  honour.  This,  I  would  suggest,  sir,  is 
not  really  because  the  invitation  may  come 
from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts), 
nor  entirely  because  it  is  associated  with  the 
majority  party  in  the  House. 

It  is  an  honour  because  our  Speaker  per- 
mits the  mover  and  seconder  of  this  particular 
motion  to  be  the  first  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  the  first  among  all  of  us  gathered 
here,  irrespective  of  party,  to  stand  upon  their 
feet,  speak  out  and  begin  the  flow  of  praise, 
criticism  and  comment  which  the  proposals 
of  the  executive  power  of  our  province  will 
engender. 

It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  this  is  the  appro- 
priate moment  for  us  to  remember  that 
although  the  executive  may  propose,  it  is  we 
108  members  who  will  dispose. 

I  say  this  as  a  member  of  a  very  substan- 
tial group  in  this  House,  some  77  members 
who  are  unanimous  in  profound  and  unques- 
tioned loyalty  to  our  great  Prime  Minister, 
and  I  say  this  also,  sir,  as  a  member  of  a 
group  having  complete  confidence  in  the 
Cabinet  in  whose  hands  he  has  placed  our 
administration. 

Let  me  record  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  particu- 
larly on  behalf  of  those  of  us  who  are  new 
Conservative  members,  that  we  are  the  crew 
of  a  very  happy  ship.  The  Speech  from  the 
Throne  has  set  our  course.  We  know  where 
we  are  going,  and  we  are  under  full  sail. 

On  a  broader  scale,  sir,  I  think  that  it  might 
be  appropriate  to  refer  briefly  to  this  time  of 
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turmoil  in  parliaments  and  legislatures  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  It  can  also  be 
recorded  that  in  a  comparative  sense,  we,  the 
Legislature  of  Ontario,  are  a  happy  ship.  This 
is  not  because  we  would  claim  to  have  more 
virtue  or  intelligence  than  others.  It  is  be- 
cause, sir,  we  collectively  represent,  and  in 
this  province  are  blessed  by  having,  a  highly 
skilled  and  very  industrious  population,  and 
equally  important,  a  history  which  has  be- 
queathed to  us  no  shame,  no  deep  bitterness, 
no  blood  and  no  old  debts  calling  for  pay- 
ment. 

In  passing,  sir,  may  I  say  that  the  riding 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  situation  which 
happily  exists  throughout  our  province.  All 
Russell  is  divided  into  four  parts— a  large 
English-speaking  urban  area,  a  large  French- 
speaking  urban  area,  a  large  English-speak- 
ing rural  area  and  a  large  French-speaking 
rural  area.  There  is  a  great  reservoir  of  good- 
will between  these  groups,  and  of  equal 
significance,  a  great  tradition  of  ordinary 
good  manners  in  dealing  one  with  another. 
This  kind  of  mutual  respect,  which  I  believe 
is  common  to  all  our  ridings,  is  in  turn  re- 
flected in  the  conduct  of  this  chamber. 

As  one  legislator,  sir,  who  has  served  but 
one  session,  may  I  record  in  Hansard  for  some 
future  political  scientist  by  chance  to  note, 
that  in  that  session  we  saw:  no  direct,  pur- 
poseful or  calculated  attack  made  by  any  hon. 
member  or  hon.  members  of  this  House  on 
any  others,  based  purely  on  malice;  no  effort 
by  hon.  members  to  attribute  to  others  a  base 
motive;  no  purposeful  effort  to  degrade  us  as 
members  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  we  serve; 
no  effort  to  destroy  public  confidence  in  us  as 
an  institution. 

We  did  see,  sir,  the  obvious  respect  which 
each  party  leader  had  for  the  others;  the 
refreshing  spectacle  of  hon.  members  actually 
changing  their  minds  in  the  course  of  debate; 
on  committee,  hon.  members  not  making  up 
their  minds  until  they  had  heard  the  facts. 

We  see  the  continual  miniature  debates 
thst  go  on  daily  between  hon.  members  of 
different  parties,  over  coffee,  at  meals  and 
driving  about  together  on  committee  inspec- 
tion trips. 

We  see  Opposition  hon.  members  on  these 
trips  diligently  searching  for  what's  wrong, 
government  hon.  members  looking  for  what's 
right;  and  between  them,  coming  close  to 
finding  what's  what. 

We  see  great  and  fundamental  disagree- 
ments; but  most  important  of  all,  we  see  in 
this  Legislature  men  who  generally  show 
respect  for  each  other's  prejudices. 


Having  spoken  in  this  vein,  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  be  quick  to  say  that  working  democ- 
racy is  the  most  demanding  of  all  the  forms 
of  government  invented  by  man,  and,  that 
politics  is  no  calling  for  the  weak  or  for  the 
timid;  but  neither,  of  course,  is  professional 
hockey,  or  law,  or  professional  football  or 
medicine. 

What  I  am  directing  my  remarks  to,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  in  our  lifetime  in 
the  legislatures  of  civilized  countries  we  have 
witnessed  the  opposition  burn  down  the  legis- 
lature and  the  government  gaol  and  shoot 
the  opposition.  In  contrast,  in  this  province, 
the  use  of  force  for  political  purposes  is  not 
only  unthinkable,  but  our  people  have  dem- 
onstrated in  election  after  election  that  they 
are  unlikely  to  be  impressed  by  any  weapon 
of  opposition  other  than  logical,  intelligent 
and  informed  criticism.  From  a  purely  poli- 
tical and  partisan  point  of  view  the  greatest 
danger  we  in  this  party  face  from  the  Oppo- 
sition lies  in  the  new  hon.  Liberal  leader's 
(Mr.  Thompson's)  concern  for  greater  re- 
search facilities  as  a  basis  for  making  criticism 
by  himself  and  others  of  his  party  more  mean- 
ingful. 

Finally,  on  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
suggest  that  we  in  this  Chamber  and  the 
people  of  this  province  might  find  this  the 
appropriate  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  good 
health  of  this  Legislature  and  be  thankful. 
Having  spoken  of  the  good  health  of  this 
Legislature,  I  would  now  like  to  direct  my 
attention  to  the  good  health  of  Ontario  as  a 
province— not  only  in  relation  to  its  economy 
but  also  in  relation  to  all  of  our  activities  in 
the  broadest  sense. 

First,  and  categorically,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  tremendous  growth  of  our 
province  during  the  last  two  decades  has 
clearly  been  encouraged  by  an  extended 
period  of  what  is  occasionally  described  as 
good  government.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  belabour  this  House  at  this  time 
with  a  recital  of  each  of  the  vast  number  of 
accomplishments  that  this  government  has 
achieved  over  the  past  years,  or  even  to  spend 
an  extended  amount  of  time  on  a  recital  of 
what  is  being  accomplished  by  the  govern- 
ment at  present.  What  I  would  like  to  speak 
of,  sir,  is  that  aspect  or  quality  of  good  gov- 
ernment which  is  comprised  by  creative  and 
orderly  planning  for  the  future:  that  ability 
of  good  government  to  recognize  a  need 
quickly  and  to  deal  with  it  decisively  before 
it  becomes  a  problem. 

In  the  1960's  there  can  be  no  good  govern- 
ment which  is  not  progressive  in  its  attitude, 
its  approach,  and  its  philosophy.  However,  to 
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be  tmly  progressive  at  this  particular  moment 
in  our  history  requires  more  than  a  mere 
abiUty  to  recognize  that  great  changes  are 
taking  place  about  us.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  most  important  characteristic  to  be 
noted  in  these  years  through  which  we  are 
progressing,  is  not  simply  that  the  times  are 
changing,  but  more,  that  the  very  rate  of 
change  itself  is  accelerating.  In  the  result, 
sir,  progressive  government  today  requires 
not  only  that  we  look  forward  but  that  we 
look  further  and  further  into  the  future.  It  is 
recognition  of  this  fact  and  of  this  responsi- 
bility that  has  caused  us  to  surge  forward 
in  recent  years  in  our  research  and  fact-finding 
activities. 

It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  the  history  of  this 
province  and  of  this  government,  since  the 
days  of  the  second  world  war,  will  be  seen 
to  have  divided  itself  into  three  successive 
phases. 

Now,  the  first  phase  comprised  the  years 
immediately  following  that  war.  They  saw 
great  and  continuing  progress  in  this  prov- 
ince and  our  government  successfully  dis- 
charging its  responsibilities  to  its  people  as  a 
result  of  good  sense,  good  judgment  and  a 
certain  amount  of  good  fortune.  Next  we 
come  to  the  period  which  we  are  now  passing 
through,  requiring,  as  I  suggest  it  does,  not 
only  good  sense  and  good  judgment  but  de- 
manding in  addition,  accelerated  concern  for 
research  and  fact-finding.  As  I  see  it,  the  next 
phase  of  governmental  responsibility  relates 
to  the  period  which  lies  immediately  ahead  of 
us.  This  phase  will  require— in  addition  to 
the  need  to  discharge  all  earlier  responsibili- 
ties-a  tremendous  effort  to  correlate  and  co- 
ordinate our  current  fact-finding  and  research 
and  to  evolve  therefrom  new  goals  and  to 
determine  new  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  described  the  period 
through  which  we  are  passing  today  as  being 
characterized  by  activity  in  the  field  of  re- 
search. It  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  a  period 
of  governmental  transition  and  evolution  for 
all  the  people  of  Canada  and  their  govern- 
ments, whetlier  they  be  provincial  or  federal. 
This  fact  has  been  recognized  by  our  govern- 
ment in  its  action  to  establish  the  new  Ontario 
committee  on  Confederation.  It  is  recognized 
by  all  Canadian  governments  as  they  partici- 
pate in  the  evolving  of  new  fiscal  relations 
through  the  work  of  the  tax  structure  com- 
mittee. Until  such  time  as  the  final  decisions 
are  made  on  the  essential  structure  of  Cana- 
dian Confederation  and  the  division  of  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  and  revenue  sources, 
we  in  this  House  have  a  concurrent  oppor- 
timity  of  making  an  exhaustive  assessment  of 
our  future  needs  in  those  fields  which  unques- 


tionably do  fall  and  will  continue  to  fall 
within  the  scope  of  our  provincial  jurisdiction. 
Although  I  have  characterized  this  present 
phase  in  our  development  as  one  requiring  a 
special  emphasis  on  fact-finding,  research  and 
reassessment,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish 
to  avoid  emphasizing  the  achievements  of  the 
past  two  decades,  the  achievements  which 
year  by  year  have  been  heralded  by  each 
successive  Speech  from  the  Throne  and  are 
being  heralded  by  this  year's  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  In  these  two  decades  we  have  seen 
some  $2  biUion  invested  in  highways  and 
roads;  $2.5  billion  invested  in  education;  $1 
billion  in  health  and  more  than  $.5  billion 
on  pubUc  welfare. 

In  welfare  services,  Ontario  has  kept  pace 
with  the  demands  of  our  changing  society  by 
assuming  ever  greater  financial  responsibility 
to  aid  people,  and  by  pioneering  many  new 
types  of  welfare  assistance,  including  dis- 
abled persons'  allowances  and  the  provision 
of  homemakers'  and  nursing  services.  An- 
other important  step  forward  was  the  lower- 
ing of  age  limits  of  widows  and  single 
women  from  65  to  60  for  old  age  assistance. 
This  province  has  also  readily  co-operated 
with  the  federal  government  in  shared  cost 
programmes  in  the  welfare  field.  This  pro- 
gressive approach  is  being  carried  forward 
with  the  introduction  this  year  of  new  child 
welfare  legislation  and  the  improvements  in 
the  rehabilitation  services  branch. 

In  these  years  we  have  seen  a  virtual 
explosion  in  education  in  this  province  and, 
to  cope  with  it,  the  reorganization  of  the 
rural  school  boards,  the  foundation  tax  plan, 
the  introduction  of  the  Robarts  Plan,  the 
vast  expansion  in  our  university  facilities,  the 
introduction  of  new  technical  training  insti- 
tutions at  the  post-secondary  school  level, 
the  graduate  fellowship  programme,  and  new 
concepts  in  the  training  of  teachers.  In  these 
years  The  Department  of  Labour  has  kept 
pace  with  its  continually  expanding  respon- 
sibilities and  this  year  has  launched  a  most 
imaginative  programme.  Over  the  years,  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  has  been  the  creation 
of  a  modem  and  efficient  highway  system 
linking  together  all  parts  of  our  province. 
Basic  to  every  achievement  we  have  re- 
mained financially  sound. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  briefly  to 
refer  to  what  I  have  described  as  our  current 
phase  of  special  concern  for  research  and 
reassessment  in  this  province  and  in  doing 
so,  to  mention  a  few  specific  examples. 

In  the  field  of  social  welfare  we  find  the 
whole  question  of  the  adequacy  of  our  wel- 
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fare  services  being  brought  under  review  in 
the  department.  It  is,  at  the  same  time  of 
coiu-se,  a  matter  of  particular  concern  to 
our  select  committee  on  aging  and  the  select 
committee  on  youth.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
studies  that  are  now  under  way,  both  in  the 
department  and  by  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature,  will  point  the  way  to  the  creation 
of  new  goals,  of  new  ways  and  means  of 
keeping  Ontario  in  the  forefront  in  this  field. 

In  education,  plans  for  new  development 
are  under  way  in  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  in  the  advisory  committee  on  univer- 
sity affairs.  The  curriculum  is  being  revised 
and  research  and  assessment  concerning  new 
developments  and  improvements  spreads  into 
many  areas— including,  for  example,  educa- 
tional television. 

In  The  Department  of  Labour  we  find  re- 
organization which  will  bring  new  life  to 
labour  research  by  the  establishment  of  a 
research  branch.  The  studies  which  will  be 
carried  out  by  this  branch  will  greatly  assist 
in  the  formulation  of  new  policies  and  the 
streamlining    of    administrative    procedures. 

In  health,  the  establishment  of  a  planning 
committee  on  nurse  education  and  related 
matters,  together  with  the  studies  being 
carried  out  by  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  will  provide  indispensable  back- 
ground information  from  which  we,  in  this 
province,  can  develop  comprehensive  health 
policies  for  the  people  of  Ontario. 

In  The  Department  of  Highways  today 
Ave  find  a  growing  concern  for  the  need  to 
integrate  our  highway  system  with  the  road 
systems  in  our  counties  and  large  urban 
areas.  The  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  region 
transportation  study  will  take  a  look  at  the 
whole  problem  of  transportation  in  the 
^Ietro  area,  and  this  study  even  now  is  being 
duplicated  by  the  provincial  road  needs 
studies  under  way  in  various  areas  of  the 
province. 

.  All  of  these  research  projects  form  the  basis 
of  the  new  Total  Roads  Concept,  outlined  in 
this  House  last  year  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  MacNaughton). 

In  still  other  areas,  research  and  investiga- 
tion is  taking  place  or  is  being  initiated, 
studying  municipal  organization,  regional 
development,  conservation  and  water  re- 
sources. 

It  is  my  belief  that,  when  one  looks  at  the 
full  range  of  research  and  fact-finding  now 
in  progress  within  the  departments  and  being 
undertaken  by  legislative  committees,  com- 
missions and  by  independent  groups,  a 
pattern  emerges. 


We  are  preparing  to  enter  a  new  phase  in 
our  provincial  development— a  phase  in  which 
emphasis,  as  I  see  it,  sir,  will  shift  to  the 
setting  of  new  goals  and  the  establishment 
of  new  policies— a  phase  involving  a  tremen- 
dous demand  for  co-ordination  of  action  and 
co-relation  of  material. 

I  see  it,  sir,  as  an  era  in  which  the  demand 
for  co-ordination  will  become  so  great  that 
the  ordinary  patterns  of  ministerial  and  de- 
partmental specialization  will  have  to  under- 
go change.  No  new  department  responsible 
for  planning  and  development  as  such  will 
be  able  to  do  the  job  required,  reporting 
through  one  Minister  among  equals.  I  see 
an  era  in  which  powerful  and  informed  coun- 
cils, perhaps  in  some  way  similar  to  those 
which  report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  partaking  a  little  of  the 
present  Treasury  Board  system,  will  have 
direct  access  to  and  report  directly  to  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  province  on  those 
matters  which  can  no  longer  be  neatly  placed 
in  compartments  as  responsibilities  of  indi- 
vidual government  departments— themselves 
immersed  in  administration. 

My  faith  in  our  abilities  in  this  province  is 
sufficiently  great,  sir,  that  I  see  the  day  when 
co-ordination  will  make  all  the  vast  and 
interwoven  human  services  relating  to  wel- 
fare, health,  youth,  aging,  housing  and  educa- 
tion not  only  better  and  more  efficient,  but 
also  of  very  great  importance,  truly  com- 
prehensible to  and  understandable  by  the 
simplest  man  on  the  street.  I  see  the  day, 
sir,  when  all  of  us  realize  that  no  human 
service  provided  by  the  province  of  Ontario 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  charity,  the  day 
when,  for  instance,  we  will  have  solved  the 
dismal  psychological  block  involving  what  is 
today  called  the  "means  test." 

I  see  the  day,  sir,  when  the  middle  level 
of  governmental  activity,  whether  it  be 
called  area  or  region  or  county,  will  have 
been  reorganized  to  deal  regionally  with 
regional  problems  with  regional  respon- 
sibilities—whether the  separate  subjects  be 
the  preservation  and  development  of  water 
resources,  the  planning  of  regional  road 
systems,  the  integration  of  policies  of  land 
use,  the  administration  of  welfare,  education 
or  the  development  of  housing  or  public 
transportation. 

I  see  continuing  concentration  on  education 
at  the  post-secondary  school  level  and  its 
decentralization.  I  spoke  on  this  subject  at 
some  length  last  year,  sir,  in  discussing 
community  colleges.  I  see  acceleration  of 
our  efforts  to  train  and  develop  the  intellec- 
tual and  technical  skills  of  our  people. 
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President  Johnson  speaks  of  The  Great 
Society,  a  phrase,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  tends 
to  conjure  up  in  my  mind  the  millenium  or 
perhaps  the  day  when  the  "Saints  come 
marching  in."  From  a  humbler  position  in  a 
humbler  jurisdiction  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that,  faced  with  the  developing  impact  of 
modern  technology,  the  government  and  we 
in  this  Legislature  will  have  discharged  our 
greatest  single  responsibility  to  the  next 
generation  if  we  can  lay  the  foundations  of 
The  Educated  Society. 

On  another  point,  sir,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  people  of  this  province,  whether  the 
responsibilities  be  federal,  provincial  or 
jointly  federal-provincial,  should  not  }xi  the 
possessors  of  the  finest  medical  and  health 
services  on  this  continent.  Not  based  on 
theoretical  or  doctrinaire  paper  plans  used 
for  political  purposes,  but  based  as  a  matter 
of  practical  fact  on  possession  of  an  adequate 
number  of  trained  nurses,  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  trained  doctors,  an  adequate  number 
of  good  hospitals,  public  confidence  in  the 
medical  profession  and,  of  very  great  im- 
portance, the  medical  profession's  confidence 
in  the  public's  Legislature.  Want  of  any  one 
of  these  five  ingredients  would,  I  suggest, 
sir,  result  in  inadequate  medical  services, 
although  they  might  appear  to  be  perfect 
on  paper. 

With  what  we  have  already  done  in  this 
province,  and  with  the  culmination  of  the 
present  phase  in  our  development,  I  believe 
that  we  will  shortly  be  prepared  to  establish 
our  new  goals  and  our  new  policies. 

Responsibility  for  our  success  will  rest 
most  importantly,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
our  Prime  Minister  and  the  Executive 
Council.  A  share  will  also  rest  with  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  press  gallery.  A 
share  will  rest  with  the  private  Conservati\e 
members. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  recall 
a  brief  conversation  I  overheard  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  night  sitting,  late  in  last  year's 
session. 

A  private  member— whose  name  I  have 
conveniently  forgotten— said,  "I'm  going  to 
watch  the  hockey  game." 

The  Prime  Minister,  who  was  standing 
close  by,  said,  "I'm  going  to  watch  the 
Opposition." 

I  interpreted  this  as  meaning,  firstly,  that 
the  Opposition  deserves  some  watching  and, 
secondly,  that  you  can  never  be  sure  but  that 
you  might  not  learn  something. 

I  mention  this,  sir,  in  suggesting  that  an 
important    share    of    responsibility    for    our 


success  in  establishing  our  new  goals  and  in 
hammering  out  our  new  policies  rests  with 
the  Opposition,  and  further  to  suggest,  that 
although  they  vary  vastly  in  degree  and  in 
kind,  the  responsibilities  which  we  in  this 
Chamber  have  to  the  people  of  Ontario  are 
joint. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  conclude  by 
expressing  my  belief  that  the  new  phase  or 
new  era  into  which  we  are  moving,  as  resi- 
dents of  this  province  and  citizens  of  Canada, 
lies  not  in  the  distant  future.  It  may  well  be 
upon  us  in  the  lifetime  of  this  present  parlia- 
ment and  the  centennial  of  our  nation. 

Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Demers  (Nickel  Belt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  a  great  sense  of  honour  I  rise 
to  second  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Russell  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence).  This  hon- 
our, I  humbly  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Nickel  Belt,  and  the  people  of  the  great 
northeastern  part  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  in  my  maiden 
speech  to  this  House,  I  said  that  you  had 
brought  great  honour  to  the  people  of  Ottawa 
West  by  your  appointment.  I  made  this  state- 
ment only  three  weeks  after  your  appointment 
because,  during  that  short  period  of  time,  you 
had  already  demonstrated  to  us  your  impar- 
tiality, your  competence  and  your  high  sense 
of  dutj'.  Sir,  yours  is  not  an  easy  task.  And 
even  though  your  office  carries  dignity  and 
great  honour,  it  must  also  involve  sacrifice. 
Most  of  VIS  here  have  praised  your  skilful 
performance  as  Speaker  of  this  House,  but 
few  of  us  envy  your  position.  Like  all  of  us 
here  in  the  arena,  you  have  ideals,  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  the  people  of  your  con- 
stituency and  for  the  people  of  Ontario,  but 
you  cannot,  like  us,  enjoy  the  rewarding 
privilege  of  enunciating  publicly  in  this 
Assembly  these  hopes  and  ideals.  I  suggest 
to  my  fellow  members  that  above  all  it  is  this 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  we  should  respect 
and  admire  in  you.  And  I  surmise,  sir,  that 
because  of  your  humility,  our  words  of  praise 
very  seldom  reach  your  constituency,  and 
the  people  you  love.  I  would  welcome  the 
opportimity  to  tell  your  people  of  Ottawa 
West  how  proud  of  you  we  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  last  session,  a  num- 
ber of  changes  have  occurred  in  this  Legis- 
lature. To  the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio 
(Mr.  Gomme),  I  offer  congratulations.  His  ex- 
perience in  local  government  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  assembly  will  add  strength  to  an 
already  very  competent  Cabinet.  To  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson),  I 
offer  my  sincere  wishes.  The  hon.  leader  has 
taken  on  wide  responsibilities,  not  only  f<,»r 
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his  own  part>',  but  for  the  important  position 
of  leader  of  the  Opposition.  It  was  Wendell 
Wilkie,  the  American  politician  who  said: 
"Our  unity  must  be  forged  between  the  ideas 
of  the  opposition  and  the  practices  and  the 
policies  of  the  administration."  Recently,  a 
friend  of  mine  met  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  North  Bay.  My  friend  was  im- 
pressed by  the  sincerity  of  the  young  man 
from  Dovercourt. 

We  also  have  two  new  faces  among  us  this 
session.  My  seatmate,  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher),  I  warmly 
welcome.  His  victory  last  September  10  gives 
representation  on  the  government  side  to 
Essex  County  for  the  first  time  since  1959. 
Already,  I  hear,  he  is  giving  his  constituency 
very  effective  representation.  The  hon.  mem- 
})er  for  Riverdale  ( Mr.  Renwick )  is  also  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  victory.  He  will  no  doubt 
add  strength  and  wisdom  to  the  party  he 
supports,  and  we  look  foiAvard  to  his  partici- 
pation in  the  events  to  unfold  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  spoke  at  great 
length  about  my  riding;  therefore  this  year 
1  am  going  to  set  aside  any  lengthy  discussion 
about  the  great  Texas  of  Ontario.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  ( Mr.  Robarts ) 
and  all  the  hon.  members  of  the  Cabinet  who 
liavc  visited  my  riding  during  the  past  year. 
The  visit  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  his 
Cabinet  to  northern  Ontario  last  October  is 
only  another  example  of  the  interest  shown  by 
this  government  in  the  problems  of  the  north. 

Since  we  last  met,  much  has  been  said 
about  federal-provincial  relations.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  high-level  meetings  in 
Ottav^a  between  federal  and  provincial  lead- 
ers. Several  meetings  were  also  held  between 
Cabinet  Ministers  of  both  levels  of  govern- 
ment. These  have  been  constructive  get-to- 
gethers, and  the  information  gained  will  ob- 
\'iously  lead  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  positions 
taken  by  our  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments. I  have  myself  taken  a  great  interest  in 
these  deliberations,  and  I  would  confirm 
what  all  reasonable  members  of  this  House 
feel  in  their  hearts;  that  we  congratulate  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  for  the  dignity, 
moderation  and  enlightened  stand  he  has 
taken  in  the  current  Confederation  debate. 

In  his  speech  on  November  3,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  put  forth  Ontario's  position  in 
the  so-called  national  crisis  very  clearly.  On 
this  occasion  he  said: 

Other  provinces,  principally  Quebec, 
have  had  different  views  on  their  relations 
with  the  federal  government.  Quebec,  for 
instance,  has  been  very  concerned  with 
what   I    might    call   the    political   relations 


between  the  pHrovinces  and  federal  govern- 
ment. By  this  I  mean  that  there  is  a 
general  feeling  in  Quebec,  that  the  prov- 
ince, as  an  entity,  should  be  in  a  position 
to  exercise  control  over  its  own  affairs, 
independent  of  the  policies  of  the  federal 
government.  Tliis,  taken  to  the  extreme, 
leads  to  separatism,  and  in  a  less  extreme 
position  is  expressed  in  the  term  "associate 
state."  Basically,  some  Quebec  spokesmen 
argue  that  Quebec  as  a  province  must 
exist  as  an  identity  separate  from  Canada. 
If  you  accept  this,  then  it  follows  that 
Canada  is  nothing  more  than  the  sum  of 
its  parts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  negotiations 
for  the  future  of  the  Canadian  nation  can 
begin  on  this  assumption.  If  Canada  is  a 
nation,  then  it  is  more  than  a  group  of 
provinces  joined  together  for  particular 
purposes.  It  is  an  entity  that  transcends 
the  parts. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  moderate,  but  firm 
position.  There  are  those  who  belittle  this 
stand.  Those  who  want  to  project  Ontario 
into  a  collision  course  with  Quebec.  Those 
who  think  Canadian  unity  should  be  dis- 
cussed only  by  a  clash  of  front-page  head- 
lines. Those  who  M'ant  an  inflexible  position 
for  Ontario  within  Confederation  and  against 
French  Canada.  There  are  also  those  who 
speak  from  Quebec,  calling  for  a  similar 
attitude  towards  Ontario  and  English  Canada. 
Both  positions  are  wrong,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  none  of  this  assembly  can  or  will  be 
so  charged. 

There  was  another  speech  delivered  about 
(he  same  time  by  my  good  friend  and  French- 
speaking  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for 
Stormont  (Mr.  Guindon),  that  particularly 
impressed  me.  I  was  impressed  by  his  re- 
marks because  his  views  reflect  the  over- 
whelming opinion  of  those  Canadians  of 
French  ancestry  outside  Quebec,  and  I  do 
believe  that  these  views  are  also  accepted  by 
most  French  Canadians  inside  Quebec.  In 
his  speech,  the  hon.  member  said:  "The 
proper  goal  for  French  Canadians  is  not 
isolation  from  Canada,  but  equality  within 
Canada."  This  statement  reflects  the  hopes 
of  over  half  a  million  Canadians  of  French 
origin  living  in  this  province. 

As  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Canada's 
largest  and  most  prosperous  province,  we 
must  view  with  suspicion  and  disrespect, 
both  inside  this  assembly  and  outside  it, 
those  who  would  place  party  partisanship 
above  the  general  interests  of  the  province, 
and,  indeed,   die   country.    Of  course,   there 
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will  be  those  who  no  doubt  will  attempt  to 
gain  political  advantage  in  the  forthcoming 
debate  on  federal-provincial  relations.  How- 
ever, they  will  be  in  the  minority.  What 
they  have  to  say  and  the  actions  they  indulge 
in  should  not  deter  us  from  carrying  out 
the  moderate  and  sensible  leadership  already 
evident  from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

As  a  French  -  Canadian  member  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature,  it  is  my  opinion  that,  as 
Canadians,  we  should  view  the  current  re- 
assessment of  Confederation  as  a  challenge 
rather  than  a  problem.  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  once  said: 

The  statement  often  made  that  this  is  a 
conquered  country  has  no  meaning. 
Whether  it  was  conquered  or  ceded,  we 
have  a  constitution  imder  which  all 
citizens  are  in  a  position  of  absolute 
equality,  having  equal  rights  of  every 
kind:  of  language,  of  religion,  of  property 
and  of  person.  There  is  no  paramount 
race  in  this  country. 

We  must  realize  that  federal  unity  cannot 
be  achieved  by  the  stirring  up  of  old,  ovit- 
worn  animosities  for  political  votes.  But  while 
all  is  not  perfect,  we  can  and  we  should 
work  together  with  the  common  purpose  of 
ensuring  that  our  country  not  only  survives 
as  an  entity,  but  expands  to  the  fullest  that 
kind  of  co-operation  and  understanding 
which  is  needed  to  reach  our  national  goals, 
regardless  of  race,  religion  or  colour.  I  am 
happy  to  be  associated  with  the  party  which 
was  mainly  responsible  for  achieving  Con- 
federation in  1867.  I  am  also  proud  to 
recognize  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  same 
party  which  will  again  emerge  as  the  pri- 
mary saviour  of  Confederation.  From  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  and  Georges  Etienne 
Cartier  to  John  Robarts,  ours  is  a  party 
and  government  which  refuses  to  accept  the 
idea  that,  because  people  who  speak  a  dif- 
ferent language  and  have  a  different  culture, 
this  should  stand  in  the  way  of,  or  be  an 
impediment  to,  unity  between  races.  There 
is  a  majority  in  Canada  today  which  sincerely 
believes  that  the  Plains  of  Abraham  were  not 
a  parting  of  the  ways  but  a  reunion  across 
the  centuries  of  history. 

One  recalls  a  speech  given  many  years  ago 
in  which  the  history  of  the  English  and 
French  was  outlined.  It  pointed  out  that  most 
Ftench-Canadian  families  originally  came 
from  Normandy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
recognized  that  the  Normans  had  a  great 
influence  in  shaping  the  English  mind.  It 
may  be  true  that  culturally  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, but  this  should  be  viewed  as  an  asset 
not  a  detriment,  while  in  the  final  analysis 


we  are  actually  kin.  In  other  words,  the 
speaker  mentioned  that  the  stock  which  gave 
vitality  to  Britain  is  the  same  stock  that 
colonized  Normandy.  It  is  from  both  that 
many  Canadians  are  descended. 

The  two  branches  of  the  race  grew 
and  developed  under  different  influences. 
Here  in  Canada,  the  old  stock  is  united  again, 
and  has  brought  under  one  common  love  of 
country,  the  institutions  that  the  Saxons 
brought  to  England,  and  the  culture  that  the 
Normans  absorbed  in  France.  It  is,  in  my 
view,  absurd  to  accept  the  thought  that  a 
mingling  of  the  races  retards  national  pro- 
gress. 

I  have  been  dealing  mainly  with  French 
and  English  relationships.  But  we  must  never 
underestimate  or  ignore  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution made  by  those  of  other  racial  and 
cultural  backgrounds.  One  needs  only  to  look 
around  from  the  smallest  northern  outpost  to 
our  large  cosmopolitan  cities,  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  influence  and  change  they 
have  made  in  our  way  of  life.  Particularly 
in  English-speaking  Canada  we  notice  their 
influence  in  the  theatre,  in  our  entertain- 
ment and  indeed  across  the  broad  spectrum 
of  daily  living  itself.  They  have  helped  make 
life  more  exciting  and  more  colourful.  These 
are  qualities  which  enrich  our  province  and 
country.  These  skills  are  also  those,  which 
added  to  the  whole,  allow  Ontario  to  lead 
other  provinces  in  industrial  production,  and 
allow  Canada  to  lead  most  other  nations  in 
a  standard  of  living  and  national  productivity. 

I  believe  we  can  and  will  construct  on  the 
northern  half  of  this  continent,  a  great  unified 
nation,  a  nation  of  understanding,  a  nation 
where  religion  or  race  will  take  second  place 
to  a  person's  initiative,  ingenuity  and  deter- 
mination, a  nation  where  those  who  dis- 
criminate are  placed  outside  the  boundaries 
of  decency,  and  a  nation  which  is  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  citizens  of  Ontario,  of 
Canada,  before  we  are  legislators  of  Ontario. 
And  in  our  duty,  both  as  citizens  and  legis- 
lators, we  must  strive  to  set  an  example  for 
our  fellow  citizens.  We  must  attempt  to  steer 
away  from  charges  and  statements  in  the 
field  of  federal-provincial  relations,  which 
lead  to  sensationalism,  but  are  void  of  legiti- 
mate, honest,  and  sincere  beliefs,  given  only 
in  an  attempt  to  project  individuals  or  groups 
on  to  newspaper  front  pages.  I  suggest  this 
cautious  attitude  because  at  the  present  time 
those  who  prefer  front  page  headlines  to  a 
moderate  constructive  approach  to  solve  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead,  do  so,  not  out  of 
concern  for  their  country,  but  for  the  selfish 
conceit  recognition  can  bring. 
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In  the  modern  world  in  which  we  hve, 
where  conversation  with  a  neighbour  is  only 
a  telephone  away;  where  underwater  cables 
spanning  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  link 
Europe  with  North  America,  and  North 
America  with  Asia;  where  mail  can  be  de- 
livered within  hours  almost  anywhere  in  the 
world  by  supersonic  jet;  or  Telstar  brings 
European  audiences  American  television 
shows  and  vice  versa;  where  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  pour  out  millions  of 
words  for  the  consumption  of  the  reading 
and  listening  audiences— one  would  think  that 
within  this  vast  and  reasonably  efficient  net- 
work of  speedy  communications,  clarity 
would  be  certain.  Unfortunately,  such  has 
not  been  the  case.  We  are,  so  to  speak, 
involved  in  the  modern  problem  of  semantics 
in  communication.  Thus,  this  whole  wonder- 
fully designed  system  actually  becomes  little 
more  than  a  garbled  intrigue  of  charges  and 
countercharges,  of  charges  of  pro  this  and 
anti  that,  while  truth  and  accuracy  slowly 
but  surely  become  submerged  without  hope 
of  emerging. 

The  possibility  of  misrepresentation  is 
enormous.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  elected 
representatives  in  particular  must  deal  with 
caution,  or  else  we  will  obviously  be  caught 
up  in  this  great  whirlpool  of  semantics  in 
communication.  One  may  ask  what  this  has 
to  do  with  politics  and  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  simple:  If  politics  is  the  art  of 
governing,  then  politics  is  also  the  art  of 
communicating  —  communications  between 
people,  the  exchange  of  ideas.  It  is  for  our 
modern  generation  to  approach  this  vastly 
improved  system  of  news  dissemination  with 
caution  and  integrity.  We  must  realize  that 
we  live  primarily  in  a  sensational  world  where 
banner  headlines  and  news-spots  flash  acti- 
vities of  our  times  before  us.  Yet,  because 
of  our  feverish  pace  of  living,  we  do  not  take 
time,  and  we  carmot  always  be  blamed;  and 
we  cannot  always  blame  the  communications 
people  for  our  confusion.  For  to  neglect  to 
become  more  widely  and  accurately  informed 
is  the  fault  of  the  individual.  Always  blaming 
others  for  our  own  inadequacies  cannot 
suffice. 

To  those  people  who  accept  leadership  in 
our  society  today,  we  should  show  under- 
standing, for  they  run  an  ever  increasing 
risk  of  misinterpretation  in  their  search  for 
better  ways  of  communicating  ideas  to  the 
grassroots  of  our  country.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  background  reading,  many  people 
jump  to  conclusions  about  headlines.  Most, 
but  not  all  publishers,  use  sensationalism  in 
their  headlines,  not  so  much  for  news 
making,    but    to    create    an    interest   for    the 


readers  to  develop  a  curiosity  for  more  facts 
and  information.  However,  those  in  the  field 
of  supplying  information  do  their  share  to 
enlighten  and  inform  the  people,  but  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  the  reader  or  viewer  who,  in  most 
instances,  falls  down  on  his  responsibility. 

It  is  from  this  neglect  of  becoming  accu- 
rately informed  that  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  be  for  something,  yet  not 
against  what  seems  to  be  the  opposite.  We 
have  the  tools,  but  we  have  not  yet  learned 
to  use  them  wisely  and  unselfishly.  I  am  not 
by  any  means  saying  that  our  communica- 
tions people  within  the  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision escape  responsibility  in  this  area.  It 
seems  to  me  that  within  the  canyon  of  our 
inability  to  communicate  there  echoes  only 
the  voice  of  extremists.  Partly  responsible  for 
this  is  the  communications  system  itself. 

We  cry  out  in  anguish  for  the  voices  of 
moderation,  but  very  seldom  do  we  find  time 
or  space  to  read  or  print  their  comments. 
Only  the  speeches  of  extremists  seem  to  find 
their  words  on  the  front  pages  of  our  news- 
papers or  on  newscasts  and  finally  into  the 
minds  of  our  citizens.  The  moderate,  of 
course,  is  not  interesting,  but  dull.  He  does 
not  make  interesting  reading.  He  is  a  bore. 

And  yet,  without  the  moderates,  Canada 
might  not  be  a  nation  today.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  speak  of  communication  we  should 
take  example  from  the  two  great  architects 
of  Confederation,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and 
Sir  Georges  E.  Cartier.  Without  the  facilities 
of  our  modem  methods  of  communication,  no 
radio  or  television,  very  limited  press  cover- 
age or  telephone,  these  two  men  brought  to- 
gether 100  years  ago,  two  provinces,  two 
races. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  how  we 
in  this  province  have  honoured  our  first 
Prime  Minister,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  The 
celebrations  held  recently  in  Kingston  re- 
ceived national  and  even  international  cover- 
age and  attention.  The  renaming  of  this 
modem  super-highway  linking  the  province 
of  Quebec  to  the  very  heart  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  is  indeed  significant.  The  names 
of  Macdonald  and  Cartier  have  been  immor- 
talized and  the  two  great  friends  and  archi- 
tects of  Confederation  justly  deserve  such 
recognition. 

The  celebrations  at  Kingston  marked  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald.  I  was  reminded  recently  that  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Sir  Georges 
E.  Cartier  on  September  6,  1814  at  St. 
Antoine-Sur-Richelieu,  went  unnoticed.  And 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  we  all  know  very 
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little  about  Sir  Georges  E.  Cartier,  and  about 
his  contribution  to  the  building  of  our  nation. 
Sir  Georges  Etienne  Cartier 's  family  were 
descendants  of  the  great  discoverer,  Jacques 
Cartier.  Sir  Georges  E.  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Montreal  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada  in  1835. 
The  historians  tell  us  that  Sir  Georges  E.  took 
part  in  the  rebellion  of  1837-38. 

The  Canadian  Parliamentary  Companion  of 
1867  tells  us  that  Cartier  sat  in  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Canada  representing  Vercheres  in 
1848  to  1861.  He  represented  Montreal  from 
1861  to  1867.  After  Confederation,  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  Montreal  until  his  death. 
He  was  provincial  secretary  in  1855,  then 
attorney  general  for  Lower  Canada  in  1856. 
He  was  leader  of  P'rench  Canada  in  the 
Macdonald-Cartier  government  of  1857-58, 
and  Premier  in  the  Cartier-Macdonald  ad- 
ministration 1858  to  1862.  He  was  the  leading 
French-Canadian  member  of  the  great  coali- 
tion and  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Quebec 
Conference  of  1864,  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  French  Canada  ac- 
cepted the  federation  proposals. 

Cartier 's  Confederation  speech  may  well 
serve  as  an  example  to  the  legislators  of  today. 
I  have  here  an  excerpt  from  this  memorable 
address. 

We  are  of  different  races,  not  to  quarrel 
but  to  work  together  for  the  common 
welfare.  We  cannot  by  law  make  the 
differences  of  race  disappear,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Anglo-Canadian  and  the 
the  French-Canadians  will  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  their  position.  Side  by  side 
like  a  great  family,  their  contact  will  pro- 
duce a  happy  spirit  of  emulation.  The 
diversity  of  races  will  in  fact,  believe  me, 
contribute  to  the  common  prosperity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Cartier's  speech  he  made 

the  following  statement: 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  most 
ardent  desire  is  to  see  this  House  adopt  the 
principle  of  Confederation— as  my  hon. 
colleague  the  Attorney  General  (West)  John 
A.  Macdonald  has  observed,  if  we  lose  this 
favourable  opportunity  who  knows  that  it 
will  ever  occur  again. 

These  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  spoken  one 
hundred  years  ago;  if  these  words  had  never 
been  spoken;  if  Georges  E.  Cartier's  warning 
had  not  been  taken  seriously  there  might  not 
have  been  a  Canada  today. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  government  will  continue  to  honour  the 
memory   of  the   two   great  founders   of  this 


nation.  Let  us  on  the  eve  of  our  centennial 
honour  Macdonald  and  Cartier  in  many  more 
ways.  Let  us  give  them  the  place  in  our 
history  they  justly  deserve. 

Monsieur  I'Orateur,  j'ai  I'honneur  d'appuyer 
la  motion  de  I'honorable  depute  de  Russell. 
J'accepte  cet  honneur  au  nom  des  electeurs  de 
ma  circonscription  et  des  residents  du  nord- 
est  de  la  province. 

Monsieur  I'Orateur,  on  m'invitait  en  juin 
dernier  a  adresser  la  parole  a  la  radio  lors  des 
celebrations  de  la  fete  de  la  Saint  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  a  Sudbury.  Je  profitais  de  I'occasion 
pour  dire  a  mes  compatriotes  de  langue  fran- 
gaise  que  nos  luttes  pour  la  survivance  sont 
terminees  et  que  nous  devons  maintenant 
rayonner  et  croitre,  car  je  suis  un  de  ceux  qui 
croient  que  nous  devons  cesser  de  s'isoler. 
Je  felicitais  tout  a  I'heure  le  Premier  Ministre 
Monsieur  Robarts  et  le  Ministre  de  la  Voirie 
d'avoir  eu  I'idee  geniale  de  renommer  la 
route  401— "L'Autoroute  Macdonald-Cartier". 
Voila  un  bel  exemple  de  I'esprit  de  borme 
entente  que  notre  Premier  Ministre  s'efforce 
de  promouvoir  entre  les  deux  races  qui  fon- 
derent  le  Canada. 

Je  deplore  cependent  le  fait  que  nous  avons, 
jusqu'a  date,  quasi  ignore  I'oeuvre  de  Sir 
Georges  Etienne  Cartier,  un  des  principaux 
architectes  de  la  Confederation  et  celui  sur- 
tout  qui  eu  la  tache  de  sauvegarder  les  inte- 
rets  du  Canada  Frangais,  lors  des  pour-parlers 
de  Quebec,  il  y  a  deja  un  siecle.  Je  suis  cer- 
tain que  nous  saurons  a  I'avenir  donner  a  Sir 
Georges  Etienne  la  juste  place  qui  lui  revient 
dans  notre  glorieuse  histoire. 

Permettez-moi,  Monsieur  I'Orateur,  d'invi- 
ter  tous  mes  coUegues  et  tous  les  Canadiens 
a  se  rendre  compte  de  la  belle  harmonie  qui 
regne  entre  nos  deux  races  dans  le  prospere 
Nickel  Belt  que  j'ai  I'honneur  de  servir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  "Province  of  Oppor- 
tvmity"  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  as  our 
leader,  a  man  of  the  calibre  of  the  Honour- 
able John  P.  Robarts.  On  the  eve  of  the 
100th  birthday  of  Confederation,  at  a  time 
when  all  Canadians  look  to  Ontario  for  lead- 
ership and  when  the  government  at  OttaAva 
and  in  the  ten  provinces  have  undertaken  to 
make  a  reappraisal  of  our  nation,  we  should 
thank  Divine  Providence  for  having  given  us 
as  leader,  a  man  of  high  principles  and  ideals 
who  will  merit  a  place  in  our  history  with  the 
Macdonalds  and  the  Cartiers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  if  we 
continue  to  follow  this  man's  examples,  this 
country  will  emerge  stronger  from  the  great 
Centennial  Debate  and  Ontario  will  continue 
to  have  good  government. 
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Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition) moves  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  continue  with 
this  debate  and  I  think  until  we  have  com- 
pleted the  speeches  of  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)  and  the  hon. 
leader   of   the   New   Democratic   Party   (Mr. 


MacDonald)  we  will  not  go  to  the  order 
paper,  but  will  give  it  a  chance  to  build  up. 
Tomorrow,  and  Thursday,  we  will  continue 
with  the  Throne  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  4.45  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome,  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  west  gallery,  Oak  Park 
Junior  High  School,  Toronto;  in  the  east 
gallery,  Donovan  Collegiate  Institute,  Oshawa 
and  Fairmount  Park  Public  School,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

CITY  OF  LONDON 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  city  of  London. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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CITY  OF  WINDSOR 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
respecting  the  city  of  Windsor. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


VILLAGE  OF  NEW  HAMBURG 

Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter  (Waterloo  South)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  village  of  New  Hamburg. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


OWEN  SOUND  GENERAL  AND 
MARINE  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respecting 
the  Owen  Sound  General  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


SPEECH  AND  HEARING  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  in- 
corporate the  Ontario  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


MISSION  OF  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  Ontario  Mission  of  the  Deaf. 


CITY  OF  OTTAWA 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Russell)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  city  of  Ottawa. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


PENTECOSTAL  ASSEMBLIES 
OF  CANADA 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting 
the  Pentecostal  Assemblies  of  Canada. 


Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill.  Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TOWN  OF  BURLINGTON 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton)  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respecting  the 
town  of  Burlington. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


UNITED  CO-OPERATIVES  OF  ONTARIO 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington-Dufferin)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  United  Co-operatives  of  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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COMMUNITY  CHEST  OF 

ST.  CATHARINES  AND  DISTRICT, 

INCORPORATED 

Mr.  R.  Welch  (Lincoln)  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Community  Chest  of  St.  Catharines  and 
District,  Incorporated. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

CITY  OF  KINGSTON 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston)  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  Kingston. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

TOWN  OF  GANANOQUE 

Mr.  Apps  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
initituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Gananoque. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

TOWN  OF  LINDSAY 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting 
the  town  of  Lindsay. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

ACADEMY  THEATRE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Hodgson  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  Academy  Theatre 
Foundation. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

TOWN  OF  HAWKESBURY 

Mr.  R.  Brunelle  (Cochrane  North),  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  F.  Guindon  (Stormont),  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  town  of  Hawkesbury. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting 
the  United  Church  of  Canada. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
liave  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree). 


Were  adequate  safety  measures  being  prac- 
tised at  the  time  of  the  fatal  accident  on  the 
Hogg's  Hollow  bridge  on  Highway  401  yes- 
terday? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  respect  to  this  matter,  this 
accident  occurred  in  the  township  of  North 
York  about  2:30  p.m.  on  the  afternoon  of 
January  26.  The  construction  safety  inspector 
for  North  York  began  his  investigation  within 
an  hour  of  the  occurrence  and  is  being  assisted 
by  officers  of  my  department  from  the  con- 
struction safety  branch.  Work  has  ceased  until 
the  investigation  has  been  completed  and  will 
not  be  allowed  to  proceed  until  the  inspectors 
are  satisfied  that  all  requirements  of  the  Act 
and  regulations  are  being  complied  with.  An 
inquest  has  been  ordered  by  Coroner  Dr.  D. 
K.  McAteer  and  the  reports  of  the  municipal 
and  provincial  inspectors  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  him. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour,  notice  of  which  has  l>een 
given. 

What  is  the  statutory  period  of  time  be- 
tween the  request  for  appointment  of  a  con- 
ciliation officer  in  a  labour  dispute  and  the 
appointment  of  such  an  officer?  On  what  date 
was  a  request  received  for  the  appointment 
of  a  conciliation  officer  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween local  113  URCL  and  PWA  and  the 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  Limited 
of  Hamilton?  When  will  a  conciliation  officer 
be  appointed  in  the  dispute  between  local 
113  URCL  and  PWA  and  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company  Limited,  Hamilton? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  this  matter  are  as 
follows:  An  amendment  was  made  to  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  during  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  which  transferred  the  grant- 
ing of  conciliation  services  from  the  labour 
relations  board  to  the  Minister  of  Labour. 
As  a  result  there  is  no  longer  any  statutory 
period  which  must  elapse  before  a  concihation 
officer  is  appointed. 

However,  there  is  an  obligation  on  both 
parties  to  bargain  in  good  faith  in  an  en- 
deavour to  complete  a  collective  agreement. 
This  is  particularly  true  where  there  is  a 
history  of  collective  bargaining  between  the 
parties  and  bargaining  is  for  the  renewal  of 
a  collective  agreement.  This  is  the  case  in 
reference  to  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company  at  Hamilton. 

Application  for  a  conciliation  officer  was 
filed   with   The    Department   of   Labour   on 
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January  8  of  this  year.  Normally  the  re- 
spondent party  is  expected  to  reply  within 
five  days  from  the  date  of  filing  of  such  an 
application.  On  January  12  the  company  ob- 
jected to  the  appointment  of  an  officer  on  the 
ground  that  the  parties  were  currently  in 
direct  negotiations  and  suggested  that  the 
application  be  held  in  abeyance  until  such 
time  as  the  direct  bargaining  would  reduce 
the  area  of  dispute. 

On  January  15,  the  deputy  Minister  of  my 
department,  on  my  behalf,  was  in  touch  with 
the  imion  requesting  a  statement  with  respect 
to  its  position  on  the  company's  attitude  with 
respect  to  the  union's  request.  On  January  18 
the  department  received  a  letter  from  the 
union  urging  the  appointment  of  a  concilia- 
tion ofiicer.  On  January  20  the  suggestion 
was  made  to  both  parties  by  the  deputy 
Minister  that  they  meet  and  explore  the 
possibility  of  continuing  negotiations.  On 
January  27  a  letter  was  received  from  the 
union  indicating  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  direct  negotiations  were  continuing, 
it  desired  the  appointment  of  a  conciliation 
officer.  As  a  result  the  matter  has  been 
referred  to  the  conciliation  branch  for  the 
appointment  and  assignment  of  an  ofiicer  of 
that  branch  to  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to 
direct  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts),  a  copy  of  which  has  been  submitted 
to  him. 

Is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  prepared  now 
to  step  into  the  dispute  between  the  printers 
and  publishers  in  Toronto  with  a  view  to 
using  the  prestige  of  his  office  to  induce  col- 
lective bargaining  in  good  faith? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  regard  to  the  dispute  involving 
members  of  the  printers'  union  and  their  em- 
ployers, the  government  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  would  like  to  see  the  parties  reach 
an  agreement  which  would  be  a  credit  to 
both  sides.  Since  the  strike  was  called  on 
July  9,  1964,  and  indeed  long  before  that 
date,  the  full  resources  of  The  Department 
of  Labour  have  been  available  and  have  been 
actively  brought  into  play,  in  order  to  have 
the  parties  sit  down  together  in  direct  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  Louis  Fine,  then  chief  conciliation 
officer,  and  other  officials  since  have  followed 
every  possible  step  open  to  the  department 
to  assist  the  parties  to  reach  an  agreement. 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  lays  down  basic 
procedures   to    be    followed    in    any   labour- 


management  dispute,  but  they  cannot  fulfil 
their  purpose  unless  and  until  the  disputing 
parties  are  willing  to  negotiate  freely. 

In  this  connection  the  primary  and  final 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  disputants,  as 
compulsory  arbitration  is  not  provided  for 
by  The  Labour  Relations  Act  and  has  always 
been  repugnant  to  the  labour  movement— 
and,  indeed,  to  management— on  the  ground 
that  it  negates  the  whole  principle  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  When  both  parties  to  a 
dispute  sit  down  together,  bargain  in  good 
faith,  and  attempt  to  reach  a  mutually  agree- 
able solution,  this  is  an  exercise  of  common 
sense  and  good  will.  It  assures  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  employee  and  employer 
in  any  part  of  Ontario  wherever  disputes  may 
occur. 

I  have  made  myself  available  for  discussion 
and  counsel  with  representatives  of  both 
parties  to  this  dispute  and  will  continue  to  do 
so. 

The  House  may  rest  assured  that  the  full 
facilities  of  this  government  are  presently 
being  utilized  and  will  continue  to  be  used 
to  bring  this  strike  to  an  end. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall),  notice  of  which  has  been  submitted 
to  him. 

Has  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development  undertaken  an  economic  survey 
to  provide  an  analysis  of  the  Windsor  area's 
population,  labour  force,  industry,  transpor- 
tation, trade  and  other  industrial  factors? 

Hon,  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
hon.  member  for  notice  of  the  question.  The 
Ontario  Economic  Council,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada,  made 
surveys  this  past  summer  and  fall  of  several 
major  urban  centres  in  Ontario,  one  of  which 
was  Windsor. 

These  surveys,  which  will  be  published 
shortly,  explore  unemployment  and  employ- 
ment patterns  as  they  are  affected  by  the 
various  economic  forces  at  work  within  those 
communities  and  the  broader  economy  of  the 
province  and  of  the  nation.  I  might  add  that 
they  will  also  be  used  as  part  of  our  material 
for  the  forthcoming  conference  to  be  held  on 
regional  development,  on  the  15th,  16th  and 
17th  of  next  month. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  ask  a 
supplementary  question,  am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  the  studies  were  conducted 
this  summer? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Yes.  These  latter  studies 
were  conducted  this  summer. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  re- 
lease on  September  2  said  Windsor  was  to  be 
the  first  area  to  be  studied  at  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Not  only  Windsor; 
Cornwall  and  Fort  William  were  also  studied 
by  various  groups  almost  during  the  same 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Newman:  That  was  before  September 
2? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  am  not  too  sure 
whether  it  was  before  or  after,  but  they  were 
studied  during  the  last  six  montlis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  to  the  House. 

This  morning  in  Hamilton,  Dominion 
Foundries  and  Steel  Limited  made  an  an- 
nouncement concerning  Temagami.  The 
hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  asked 
about  this  several  days  ago,  but  we  were 
unable  to  comment  at  that  time  because  this 
is  a  matter  of  agreement  between  private 
companies;  now,  in  the  light  of  his  interest, 
I  thought  I  might  tell  the  House  what  was 
going  on. 

Dominion  Foundries  and  Steel  Limited, 
commonly  known  as  Dofasco,  and  CliflFs  of 
Canada  Limited  intend  to  open  up  an  iron 
ore  property  and  build  a  one-million-ton-per- 
year  pellet  plant  in  the  Temagami  area,  73 
rail  miles  north  of  North  Bay. 

Dofasco  has  a  90  per  cent  interest  and 
Cliffs  a  10  per  cent  interest  in  this  venture, 
which  will  be  known  as  Sherman  Mines.  The 
mine  contains  sufficient  reserves  of  magnetic 
taconite  ore  to  produce  more  than  25  million 
gross  tons  of  quality  iron  ore  pellets  averag- 
ing over  63  per  cent  iron.  The  project,  which 
is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  1968,  will 
permit  Dofasco  to  obtain  practically  all  of 
its  iron  ore  from  Canadian  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  mine  will  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  economy  of 
Ontario,  particularly  to  the  Nipissing  district. 

I  am  told  that  in  excess  of  $40  million  will 
be  invested  in  the  mine,  plant  and  the  equip- 
ment, and  the  annual  payroll  will  approach 
$2.5  million.  The  mine  and  plant  alone  will 
provide  jobs  for  over  300  people,  and  of 
course  many  more,  such  as  railroad  and 
other  transportation  employees,  will  benefit. 

This  development  is  the  culmination  of  six 
years  of  intensive  exploration  and  metallur- 
gical testing  of  iron  ore  deposits,  and  I  think 


we  can  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  an  all-Ontario  project,  since  the  property 
owners  and  the  companies  involved  are  all 
incorporated  in  this  province.  Most  signifi- 
cant, the  pellets  will  be  processed  into  steel 
in  an  Ontario  steel  plant.  The  pellet  plant 
will  be  operated  throughout  the  year,  per- 
mitting year-round  all-rail  shipments, 
originating  in  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway, 
to  Dofasco's  plant  in  Hamilton. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  value 
of  Ontario's  output  of  iron  ore  is  12  times  now 
what  it  was  in  1946;  last  year  it  reached  a 
level  of  about  $85  million.  Large  reserves 
have  been  proven  in  our  northland,  and  the 
increasing  emphasis  on  pelletization,  as  well 
as  recent  technical  innovations  have  greatly 
enhanced  chances  for  the  development  of 
these  low  grade  ores.  After  completion  of 
this  new  project,  Ontario's  steel  plants  will 
have  a  captive  ore  supply  from  Canadian 
sources  equal  to  about  80  per  cent  of  their 
iron  ore  requirements. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  comment  upon 
our  steel  industry  in  the  province,  so  that  the 
House  can  see  this  picture  in  perspective.  I 
think  it  is  something  of  which  we  should  all 
be  very  proud,  and  in  which  we  can  take  a 
big  interest. 

Our  steel  industry  has  an  enviable  inter- 
national reputation.  In  1954,  for  instance, 
Dofasco  pioneered  the  first  oxygen  steel  fur- 
naces in  North  America.  Other  steel  com- 
panies in  Ontario  have  also  joined  in  this 
progressive  outlook.  Atlas  Steel  operates 
North  America's  only  planetary  hot  rolling 
mill.  Atlas  was  the  first  company  on  the 
continent  to  introduce  a  continuous  casting 
process.  This  same  company  has  now  be- 
come the  Commonwealtli's  largest  producer 
of  specialty  alloy  steel  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  about  200,000  tons. 

Most  of  the  $1  billion  spent  by  tlie  Cana- 
dian steel  industry  since  1950  on  furnace  and 
rolling  mill  expansion  has  benefited  this  prov- 
ince. In  the  past  ten  years  Algoma  has  spent 
over  $200  million  expanding  its  ore  facilities; 
Dofasco  has  spent  about  $200  million  since 
1951,  when  it  installed  its  first  blast  furnace; 
Stelco  has  just  completed  a  $370  million  ten- 
year  expansion  programme;  and  Stelco,  along 
with  Dofasco  and  Atlas,  has  been  an  impor- 
tant contributor  to  the  technological  advances 
in  processing  which  have  made  these  develop- 
ments possible. 

Canadian  production  of  primary  iron  and 
steel  ingot  and  casting  capacity  has  doubled 
between  1950  and  1960,  and  now  equals 
about  9.4  million  tons  per  year.  This  gives 
us  the  world's  twelfth  largest  steel  industry. 
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in  Canada.  In  1950,  Canada  produced  only 
65  per  cent  of  its  primary  steel  requirements. 
By  1962,  we  were  producing  90  per  cent. 
The  remaining  ten  per  cent  is  made  up  pri- 
marily of  specialty  items  not  produced  in 
Canada.  As  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned,  in 
1961  our  steel  mills  shipped  93.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  Canadian  production,  for  a  total 
value  of  $661  million.  So  hon.  members  can 
see  that  the  iron  and  steel  industry  here,  from 
the  mines  to  the  finished  product,  is  becoming 
a  very  valuable  and  integral  part  of  a  vast 
chain  of  integrated  industries  throughout  the 
province. 

In  1961,  iron  and  steel  was  the  second 
industry  in  Ontario;  and  I  think  what  is 
interesting  is,  that  four  of  the  next  ten  were 
large  users  of  Ontario  steel:  many  motor 
vehicle  manufacturers,  motor  vehicle  parts 
and  accessories  manufacturers,  miscellaneous 
machinery  and  equipment  manufacturers  and 
metal  stamping,  pressing  and  casting.  These 
four  industries,  that  is  the  major  consumers 
of  our  fabricated  iron  and  steel,  together  with 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  itself,  employed 
a  total  of  95,000  persons  and  shipped  goods 
worth  in  excess  of  $2.3  billion. 

Thus  I  think  this  development,  announced 
by  these  companies  in  Hamilton  this  morning, 
is  very  important  and  indicates  that  certainly 
in  Ontario  we  are  not  lagging  behind  in  the 
development  of  this  most  primary  industry 
and  one  upon  which  so  much  of  the  rest  of 
our  secondary  industry  is  based. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Why  did 
the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  not  applaud 
that? 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  I  did. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  a  question 
he  wishes  to  ask? 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  Does  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  not  realize  that  Temagami— 
while  we  welcome  this  announcement— is  not 
in  the  district  of  Nipissing,  but  in  the  district 
of  Timiskaming,  for  which  the  hon.  member 
behind  me  (Mr.  Taylor)  is  the  member?  But 
both  of  us,  of  course,  appreciate  the  an- 
nouncement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  customary  that  one 
should  congratulate  the  mover  and  the  sec- 
onder to  the  motion  for  an  address  in  reply 
to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.   Sir,  I  am  not 


motivated  just  by  the  traditional  aspect  in 
congratulating  both  the  hon.  member  for 
Russell  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence)  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Demers);  I  do  it 
for  more  than  tradition.  I  felt  that  in  the  two 
speeches  that  were  given  they  presented  con- 
structive, positive  and  informative  sugges- 
tions. I  felt  they  gave  a  high  tone  to  the 
opening  of  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  feel  the 
role  of  the  Opposition  is  to  pull  down  the 
pillars  of  this  free  forum  as  Samson  showed 
his  strength  by  pulling  down  the  pillars  of  the 
temple.  These  people  believe  that  the  job  of 
an  Opposition  is  to  oppose,  obstruct,  criticize 
and  filibuster— to  try  to  grind  the  govern- 
ment's business  to  a  halt.  That  is  not  the  role, 
in  my  terms,  of  a  responsible  Opposition.  I 
recall  to  hon.  members  that  Samson,  it  is 
true,  showed  great  strength,  but  we  must  also 
remember  that  he  was  blind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  party  and  I  will  certainly 
scrutinize  the  work  of  this  government  and 
we  will  oppose  the  government  whenever 
and  wherever  the  public  good  demands  such 
opposition.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  oppose. 
We  will  also  propose. 

Ontario  clearly  needs  a  public  voice  to  give 
lip  service,  and  more  than  lip  service,  to  the 
type  of  approach  that  has  been  taken.  It 
needs  a  voice  to  be  a  challenge  in  connection 
with  the  challenges  of  tomorrow.  I  sug- 
gest that  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  challenged  the  American 
people  to  participate  in  the  great  society. 
The  present  government  of  Ontario  has 
challenged  our  people  in  their  Throne  Speech 
to  participate  in  new  designs  for  tourist  litera- 
ture. 

The  people  of  Ontario  deserve  better.  In 
this  province  we  have  the  natural  and  human 
resources  we  need  to  break  the  barrier  hold- 
ing us  back  from  our  destiny,  to  sweep  aside 
the  dusty  curtains  of  traditional  neglect. 

We  can  move,  we  can  thrust,  into  the  last 
third  of  the  20th  century.  Let  us  only  be- 
come eager  and  imaginative,  concerned  and 
determined.  Let  us  apply  a  new  dynamism 
to  new  purposes.  Let  us  reach  out  to  grasp 
the  challenges  of  change. 

I  do  not  intend  to  present  a  legislative  pro- 
gramme in  detail  today.  But  it  is  the  con- 
text of  the  new  challenges  before  us  that  I 
want  to  provide  the  outline  of  a  new  frame- 
work for  political  action. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  easy,  tradi- 
tional solutions  of  yesterday  do  not  provide 
the  answers  we  need  for  the  problems  of 
today  and  tomorrow.  We  are  also  aware  that 
our  young,  dynamic  and  very  rich  province. 
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and  our  restless  and  changing  society,  can- 
not and  will  not  stand  still  while  govern- 
ment responds  to  the  needs  of  yesterday  in 
the  face  of  the  demands  of  tomorrow. 

One  central  theme  of  Liberalism  and  one 
commitment  will  always  abide  as  we  move 
forward.  In  its  simplest  form  it  is  this:  Every 
individual  in  modern  society  should  have  an 
equal  opportunity  for  maximum  personal  de- 
velopment and  for  maximum  contribution  to 
the  good  of  the  society. 

Since  we  are  now  moving  into  an  era  of 
abundance  unprecedented  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, it  is  at  last  becoming  possible  for  us 
to  realize  this  commitment.  Throughout 
mankind's  history  only  a  tiny  minority  have 
had  the  wealth  and  freedom  to  participate  in 
expanding  the  horizons  of  man.  But  now  we 
in  Ontario  are  in  a  position  where  each  and 
every  one  of  us  not  only  should  but  could 
participate  in  this  human  drama. 

And  yet  even  today— even  in  Ontario— the 
potential  inherent  in  the  economy  of  abund- 
ance is  not  being  realized.  Even  today— even 
in  Ontario— there  are  vast  and  shocking  dis- 
parities of  opportunity  from  one  group  of 
our  citizens  to  another,  and  from  one  region 
to  another. 

Some  of  these  disparities  have  their  origin 
in  the  accidents  of  history— the  accidents  of 
settlement  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury; the  previously  unpredictable  decline  in 
demand  for  some  kinds  of  products,  the  in- 
crease for  others;  the  unforeseen  implications 
of  the  location  of  railways  and  highways;  the 
features  of  our  physical  environment  which 
are  created  not  by  us  but  by  God. 

Today,  however,  disparities  continue  to 
exist  which  are  unmistakably  due  to  a  failure 
of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
This  government  is,  I  am  afraid  to  say, 
addicted  to  averages. 

Our  average  income  in  this  province  is 
high.  Our  average  level  of  social  services  is 
rising.  Our  educational  attainments  and  ex- 
pectations are  rising.  So,  too,  is  our  average 
productivity. 

But  averages  of  this  kind  disguise  the 
stark,  terrible  fact  that  poverty,  misery  and 
human  waste  continue  to  exist. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  shall  be  giving  some 
examples  of  the  variations  of  wealth  and 
opportunity  which  exist  in  this  so-called  prov- 
ince of  opportunity.  First,  however,  I  want 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  believe  such 
inequalities  must  cease. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  House  will  not  rest 
until  all  Ontario  citizens  can  share  the  rich, 
abundant  life  which  our  resources  make  avail- 
able to  us. 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  hon.  members  will 
find  us  bearing  down  heavily  on  the  theme 
of  regional  development  in  Ontario  and  on 
the  theme  of  co-operative  federalism  for  the 
whole  of  the  Canadian  nation. 

We  must  take  less  pride  in  averages.  We 
must  become  less  complacent  about  our  over- 
all achievements,  more  concerned  with  the 
regions,  the  groups,  the  people  we  have  left 
behind  in  our  pell-meU  rush  into  affluence. 

Since  the  present  government  has  shown 
no  evidence  of  any  concern  for  those  who 
have  been  left  behind,  it  devolves  upon  us, 
as  Liberals,  in  keeping  with  our  commitment, 
to  seek  and  to  find  and  to  act  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  those  who  are  not  sharing  fully  in 
the  opportunities  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks  lead  me  to 
one  of  the  most  important  single  concerns 
facing  the  citizens  of  Ontario  today  and  in 
the  1970's.  I  refer  here  to  regional  develop- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  both  urban  and  rural 
citizens  of  Ontario  who  live  and  work  out- 
side the  "golden  horseshoe."  I  mentioned  a 
few  minutes  ago  that  I  would  have  some 
specific  figures  and  examples,  and  I  do.  I 
have  been  shocked  by  many  of  these  figures, 
and  I  believe  the  people  of  Ontario  will  find 
them  equally  shocking. 

I  have  been  shocked  by  the  pockets  of 
regional  and  county  poverty  within  this  great 
province  of  ours.  I  have  been  profoundly 
shocked  by  the  evidence  of  social  and 
economic  disparities  of  this  province  from 
one  region  to  another.  I  have  been  shocked 
by  the  disparities  in  opportunity  for  the  citi- 
zens in  various  regions  outside  the  "golden 
horseshoe." 

I  have  been  shocked  by  the  dangerous 
inequalities  in  police  protection,  in  fire  pro-j 
tection,  in  legal  services,  among  the  regions) 
of  Ontario. 

I  have  been  shocked  by  the  statistics  that 
show  that,  in  1963,  there  was  one  doctor  forj 
every  502  persons  in  Middlesex  county,  and; 
only  one  doctor  for  every  3,990  persons  in 
Leeds  and  Grenville  counties. 

Above  all,  I  might  add,  I  have  been 
shocked  by  the  lack  of  co-ordinated  research; 
into  the  questions  and  problems  of  regional, 
social  and  economic  development  in  this 
province.  The  administration  of  this  govern- 
ment has  been  based  on  old-fashioned  de- 
partmentalization, allowing  individual  Minis- 
ters to  build  their  own  empires  at  the 
expense  of  co-operation  with  their  colleagues 
who  head  otlier  departments. 

Our  dismay  at  the  lack  of  co-ordination 
between  departments   is   vividly  supported— 
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I  almost  said  by  the  lion,  member  for  Russell, 
but  I  will  say  supported  by  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture's  recent  brief  to 
the  provincial  government.  The  federation 
says  in  part,  and  I  quote: 

Most  government  departments  have  dis- 
played a  singular  lack  of  interest  in  what 
other  departments  were  doing.  Branches 
within  departments  have  erected  barriers 
instead  of  bridges.  A  competitive  rather 
than  a  co-operative  spirit  too  often  has 
been  the  prevailing  attitude. 

This  fragmented  approach  at  the  provincial 
government's  level  leads  to  total  neglect  and 
chaos  in  the  field  of  integrated  regional  plan- 
ning. A  Liberal  government  would  substitute 
rational  co-ordination  for  the  present  govern- 
ment's haphazard  fragmented  stumbling. 

What  Ontario  requires  for  the  next  decade 
is  communication  and  co-operation  between 
departments,  if  regional  development  is  to 
become  meaningful.  Without  a  new  integrated 
purpose  in  administrative  concepts,  the  great 
opportunities  and  material  abundance  of 
which  the  province  is  capable  will  not  be 
distributed  to  all  citizens  of  the  province. 

I  cannot  tolA-ate  widening  inequalities  in  an 
increasingly  abundant  economy.  Without  co- 
ordinated eflFort  in  research  and  administra- 
tion, the  inequalities  and  opportunities  which 
exist  in  Ontario  today  will  not  only  per- 
petuate themselves  but  will  continue  to  grow. 
If  present  trends  continue,  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  poor  regions  in  this  province 
will  widen. 

And  this  is  surely  totally  unacceptable.  I 
am  committed  to  the  belief  that  a  family  or 
individual  living  in  North  Bay,  or  north- 
eastern Ontario  or  north-western  Ontario, 
should  have  the  same  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation, for  employment,  for  consumption  of 
goods  produced,  for  housing,  for  social  serv- 
ices, as  a  family  or  individual  living  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

In  Metropolitan  Toronto,  fewer  than  ten 
per  cent  of  wage  earners  earn  less  than  $1,000 
a  year,  but  in  the  same  province  in  the  same 
year  more  than  15  per  cent  of  wage  earners 
in  the  regions  of  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Erie, 
Lake  Ontario,  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  earn  less 
than  $1,000  a  year.  Average  incomes  of 
citizens  living  in  Georgian  Bay  region  are  40 
per  cent  lower  than  average  incomes  of 
citizens  living  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Such 
disparities  exist  because  of  the  policy  void  on 
the  part  of  the  present  government,  because 
of  the  absence  of  continuing  concern  and 
systematic  programmes  to  help  low  perfor- 
mance  regions   lift   themselves   to   their   full 


potential.  I  should  hate  to  think  that  this 
situation  is  accepted  complacently  by  the 
present  government  because  of  their  addiction 
to  statistics  relating  to  provincial  averages. 
Might  I  suggest  to  the  present  government 
that  a  hard  incisive  look  at  regional  and 
county  unemployment  statistics  would  open 
their  eyes  and  lead  to  some  positive  action? 
I  trust  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Rowntree)  will  be  able  to  assure  me  that  the 
unemployment  rate  in  counties  such  as  Stor- 
mont  is  no  longer  three  times  as  high  as  the 
unemployment  rate  in  counties  such  as 
Ontario. 

I  should  like  to  think,  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  present  government  will 
attempt  to  reduce  the  human  suffering  and 
long-term  loss  of  opportunities  which  are 
represented  by  these  figures. 

This  government  tolerates  the  unnecessary 
drainage  of  young  people  from  certain  sec- 
tions of  this  province  to  continue,  thus  denud- 
ing several  areas  of  some  of  the  most  effective 
members  of  their  labour  force.  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  present  government  will  not  rest 
content  until  they  have  examined  the  immense 
implications  of  this  regional  "brain  drain." 
The  implications  of  having  more  than  half 
of  our  counties  and  districts  lose  so  many 
of  their  educated  and  skilled  citizens,  to  the 
extent  that  in  some  cases  the  exodus  is 
greater  than  the  natural  population  increase, 
the  effect  that  this  has  is  seriovis  for  the  social 
and  economic  development  of  all  Ontario. 

Is  the  present  government  going  to  continue 
with  the  policy— a  policy  of  default— that 
results  in  a  few  areas  of  Ontario  producing 
and  consuming  the  greater  bulk  of  the  in- 
comes of  this  province,  with  its  resulting 
strangulation  of  transportation,  land  spoilage, 
water  and  air  pollution  and  further  encroach- 
ment by  urbanization  on  prime  agricultural 
land?  Does  industrial  growth  necessarily  mean 
that  we  must  lose  our  unique  Niagara  fruit 
belt? 

The  government  must  implement  an  in- 
tegrated programme  of  regional  development 
to  include  improved  land  utilization,  the 
location  of  industries,  highways,  power  facili- 
ties, regional  colleges  and  technological  in- 
stitutes—a programme  based  on  a  positive 
role  by  government  in  participation  with  local 
and  regional  authorities  and  groups. 

Such  a  programme  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  expressed  desires  of  the 
federally  instituted  ARDA  programme  and  of 
the  citizens  of  "non-metropolitan"  Ontario 
themselves.  Again  referring  to  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture's  recent  submission 
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to  the  provincial  government,  we  find  a  des- 
cription of  "rural  development"  almost  identi- 
cal with  our  view  of  regional  development. 
I  quote: 

Rural  development  ...  is  not  limited  to 
the  farm  nor  is  it  limited  to  "have  not" 
townships  and  counties.  The  evil  of  social 
poverty  is  not  necessarily  found  only  in 
circumstances  of  economic  privation. 

The  OFA  goes  on  to  say  in  this  connection, 

and  I  quote  again: 

...  of  utmost  importance  is  the  need 
to  invite  the  participation  and  sustain  the 
interest  of  the  persons  affected.  If  this  is 
not  done,  if  the  resulting  plan  of  develop- 
ment fails  to  reflect  the  considered  judg- 
ments, right  or  wrong,  of  the  persons  whose 
lives  and  property  may  be  altered  for  all 
time,  the  ends  of  democracy  will  not  be 
served. 

The  OFA  also  says,  and  I  quote  again: 

With  the  passing  of  time  we  are  be- 
ginning to  believe  that  our  assumption 
concerning  the  amount  and  timeliness  of 
government  help  may  have  been  too  opti- 
mistic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  hon.  colleagues  and  I  con- 
cur completely  with  this  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  rural  development.  We  also  concur 
witli  the  OFA's  conviction  that  the  present 
government  has  disappointed  all  reasonable 
expectations  in  its  response  to  the  enormous 
challenges  posed  by  regional  and  rural 
development. 

Only  through  a  scientific  examination  of 
Ontario's  physical  and  human  resources  and 
the  systematic  programme  of  regional  re- 
covery and  development  based  on  that 
examination  can  a  better  balance  of  economic 
growth  be  achieved  across  the  province. 

1  shall  discuss  our  party's  position  on 
education  in  greater  detail  shortly.  Here, 
however,  I  want  to  say  emphatically  that  the 
Liberal  Party's  educational  policy  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  its  hopes  and  plans  for  regional 
development  in  the  province.  One  need  only 
look  at  the  variations  in  high  school  dropout 
rates  in  different  areas  of  Ontario  to  realize 
how  important  it  is  to  have  post  secondary 
educational  institutions  within  commuting 
distance.  The  dropout  rates  of  those  areas 
not  offering  ready  access  to  universities,  col- 
leges or  institutes  of  technology  are  shock- 
ingly higher  than  those  areas  that  are  served 
with  these  institutions. 

In  Waterloo  county,  taking  an  example 
there,  38  per  cent  of  students  reach  Grade  13 
level,  but  in  Haliburton  only  18  per  cent  do 


so.  Waterloo  has  post-secondary  institutions, 
Haliburton  does  not,  and  Haliburton  keeps 
less  than  half  as  many  of  its  students  in 
school  as  Waterloo.  The  Liberal  Party  in 
Ontario  stands  for  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities beyond  the  high  school  level  for  the 
young  people  in  all  parts  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  social  and  economic 
progress  of  the  "golden  horseshoe"  in  this 
province  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  bal- 
anced economic  and  social  progress  in  all 
the  province.  Such  a  balance,  of  course,  for 
the  next  decade  can  only  be  achieved  by 
appropriate  government  incentives  resulting 
from  imaginative,  co-ordinated  action  by 
federal,  provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

Sir,  the  clear  duty  of  the  government  of 
Ontario  is  to  provide  leadership  in  this  most 
important  area. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  poverty, 
a  condition  which  in  itself  is  intolerable  in 
this  age  of  abundance.  But  what  is  even  more 
intolerable  is  the  way  in  which  certain  areas 
of  this  province  are  forced  to  bear  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  this  poverty.  Not  only  are 
citizens  in  certain  areas  bearing  an  intoler- 
able burden  of  poverty,  but  they  are  asked 
to  accept  lower  standards  of  services  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  medical  care, 
police  protection  and  fire  protection. 

In  some  of  the  economic  regions  of  this 
province  there  are  counties,  such  as  Bruce 
in  the  west  and  Haliburton  in  the  east,  in 
which  over  40  per  cent  of  all  families  have  a 
family  income  of  less  than  $3,000.  In  this 
same  "province  of  opportunity"  there  are 
counties,  such  as  Peel  and  Halton  in  the 
south,  and  Sudbury  in  the  north,  in  which 
the  percentage  of  all  families  with  a  family 
income  of  under  $3,000  is  less  than  ten  per 
cent.  Nothing  the  present  government  has 
said  or  done  indicates  a  fundamental  concern 
with  poverty  and  its  unequal  distribution  in 
our  province. 

Surely  the  citizens  of  this  province  have  a 
right  to  expect  leadership  in  this  area  of 
regional  development,  from  the  government 
at  Queen's  Park.  An  important  exercise  of 
that  leadership  must  be  the  strengthening 
and  adaptation  of  municipal  and  local  govern- 
ments to  regional  tasks.  As  Eric  Beecroft 
pointed  out  in  Canadian  Public  Administra- 
tion, success  in  development  programmes 
cannot  be  fully  realized  on  the  basis  of  exist- 
ing splintered  communities,  but  only  at  a 
new  level  when  an  area's  resources  and  its 
facilities  may  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  where 
citizen  bodies  and  elected  representatives 
may  arrive  at  informed  and  rational  decisions. 
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The  Liberal  Party  in  Ontario  stands  for  the 
rational  use  of  farming,  industrial  and 
human  resources.  We  stand  for  equality  of 
opportunity  for  the  citizens  of  every  region 
of  our  province.  We  are  convinced  that  these 
goals  can  be  achieved  through  new  govern- 
ment leadership  and  incentives  to  private 
industry  coupled  with  government  leadership 
and  initiative  in  providing  educational  insti- 
tutions for  the  creation  of  educated  and 
scientifically  skilled  persons  for  the  man- 
power requirements  of  tlie  economy.  Fur- 
thermore, there  must  be  co-ordinated  policies 
for  highway  locations  and  the  scientific  use 
of  our  forest  and  water  resources. 

Positive  policies  must  be  implemented  to 
make  it  more  attractive  for  new  industry  to 
locate,  for  example,  in  the  Lake  St.  Clair 
region,  tlie  region  of  northeastern  Ontario 
and  in  central  and  eastern  Ontario.  The 
Liberal  Party  believes  that  it  is  possible  to 
create  a  positive  investment  climate  in  all 
the  ten  economic  regions  of  Ontario,  to 
achieve  a  more  balanced  distribution  of  new 
industries  across  the  province.  Surely  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  necessary  to  have  more  than 
half  the  new  manufacturing  operations  of 
Canadian  and  foreign  companies  locate  in 
the  Metropolitan  region  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude  my 
remarks  on  regional  development  with  the 
following  specific  programme. 

We  all  realize  that  the  factors  which  result 
in  disproportionate  growth  areas  of  economic 
rates  within  our  province  are  varied  and 
complex.  Some  are  subject  to  direct  influence 
on  the  part  of  this  Legislature— the  avail- 
ability of  skilled  manpower,  the  availability 
of  all  forms  of  communication,  the  availabihty 
of  electrical  and  other  forms  of  energy,  the 
availability  of  the  necessary  social  services 
and  facilities.  A  Liberal  government  would 
commit  itself  to  the  provision  of  these  neces- 
sities to  centres  in  each  of  the  ten  regions  of 
the  province  so  that  each  region  would  be 
in  a  better  competitive  position  in  an  attempt 
to  attract  new  industry. 

Other  factors  such  as  proximity  to  the 
market  are  not,  of  course,  as  subject  to 
government  programming.  The  neglect  of 
most  regions  by  this  government  has  in- 
creased rather  than  mitigated  this  considera- 
tion. There  are,  however,  other  ways  of 
encouraging  industrial  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  demolish  the  most  serious 
barrier  to  regional  development  as  instituted 
by  the  present  government  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment would  immediately  create  a  Cabinet 
economic  council.  This  council  would  be 
chaired    actively    and    aggressively    by    the 


Prime  Minister  and  would  have  as  its  immedi- 
ate objective  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  co-ordination  between  departmental 
programmes  affecting  economic  growth  and 
regional  development. 

I  should  say,  sir,  that  you  have  such  a 
council,  for  example,  in  Ottawa  and  in  other 
jurisdictions.  In  tliis  way  barriers  would  be 
broken  down  and  government  programmes 
would,  instead  of  conflicting  with  each  other, 
begin  to  reinforce  each  other  for  the  good 
of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Liberal  government  would 
also  create  an  Ontario  bureau  of  statistics  to 
co-ordinate  the  gathering  of  data  relevant  to 
the  specific  needs  of  this  province  and  its 
various  regions.  The  bureau  of  statistics 
would  be  a  service  department  and  would 
supply  its  findings  to  the  government's 
economic  council,  to  all  government  depart- 
ments, to  the  Opposition  party,  to  business 
and  labour,  to  educational  authorities  and  to 
vocational  guidance  ofiBcers. 

The  bureau  would  work  in  closest  possible 
co-operation  with  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  with  other  data-collecting  and 
research  agencies  in  Canada.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  a  welcome  change  from  the  present 
situation.  In  this  connection  I  wonder  if,  for 
example,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Davis)  would  at  some  point  enlighten  us  con- 
cerning information  about  his  contacts  with 
the  research  division  of  the  Canadian  Univer- 
sities Foundation  in  furthering  his  plans  for 
the  increase  of  post-secondary  educational 
institutions  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Liberal  government  would 
immediately  undertake  a  complete  overhaul 
of  the  Ontario  Development  Agency.  The 
present  agency  is  a  great  disappointment  to 
all  of  us  concerned  with  regional  develop- 
ment. It  is  undoubtedly  the  weakest  de- 
velopment agency  created  by  any  province 
in  Canada.  I  would  suggest,  for  example, 
if  we  look  at  Manitoba,  we  would  see  the 
approach  they  take;  and  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Minister  has.  Not  only  is  its  performance 
low  but  its  powers  and  resources  are  in- 
adequate and  its  purposes  are  restricted.  As 
reorganized  by  a  Liberal  government,  the 
Ontario  Development  Agency  would  be 
supplied  with  development  funds  under  its 
own  control.  It  would  be  given  an  active^ 
positive  role  to  play  in  regional- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  suggest  that  we 
look  at  the  Manitoba  development  agency 
and  see  how  they  are  moving  into  new  areas, 
not  just   taking   the   fringe   credit   risks   but 
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being  prepared  to  help  set  up  new  industry. 
If  we  did,  we  could  see  a  new  positive  role, 
which  I  have  emphasized  for  this  Ontario 
Development  Agency,  and  which  I  suggest 
it  is  not  playing.  It  seems  to  me  it  has  for- 
gotten the  second  word  "development,"  and 
this  is  what  we  are  interested  in. 

I  would  say  that  it  should  be  particularly 
interested  in  assigning  the  special  task  of 
fostering  development  in  regions  away  from 
the  large  metropolitan  centres  of  the  prov- 
ince. At  some  point,  I  would  be  interested 
to  know  how  many  industries  the  Ontario 
Development  Agency  has  helped  outside  the 
metropolitan  areas.  Its  technical  and  mana- 
gerial services  would  be  substantially  ex- 
panded to  assist  new  and  small  undertakings 
and  to  promote  new  products  and  markets. 
While  I  mention  small  undertakings,  I  would 
be  interested  to  know  how  many  of  the 
advisory  group  have  had  experience  in  small 
businesses,  and  whether  there  are  younger 
people  in  this  group  with  imagination  about 
their  province,  or  whether  they  are  mostly 
made  up— although  I  respect  that  we  have 
to  have  experience— of  retired  people.  Are 
they  young  people  who  are  still  connected 
with  the  pulse  of  industry? 

We  would  expand  the  functions  of  the 
present  Department  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment to  reflect  a  more  basic  concern 
with  the  question  of  decentralization  for 
regional  development.  This  department  it- 
self should  be  decentralized— that  is.  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development. 
Throughout  the  province,  there  should  be 
oflBces  and  personnel  in  each  region.  This  is 
essential  if  officials  in  Queen's  Park  are  to 
know  the  real  problems  of  great  areas  of  this 
province  many  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

We  would  also  decentralize  other  govern- 
ment agencies  and  departments.  Govern- 
ment responsibility  for  mining  in  Ontario,  for 
example,  should  not  be  exercised  exclusively 
from  Toronto.  The  major  part  of  the  work 
of  this  department  is  undertaken  in  northern 
Ontario  and  many  of  the  department's  offi- 
cials and  functions  should  be  in  that  area.    , 

A  Liberal  government  would  initiate  a  ten- 
year  programme  of  regional  development. 
This  programme  would  receive  its  specific 
and  immediate  impetus  from  the  innovations 
I  have  just  described.  It  would  have  its 
impact  on  the  programmes  of  each  govern- 
ment department,  so  that  all  departments 
could  work  together  towards  common  objec- 
tives and  goals  in  the  attempt  to  create  a 
more  balanced  economic  and  social  develop- 
inent  in  this  great  province. 

Mr.   Speaker,  I  now  turn  to  the  field  of 


education.  We  feel,  and  we  believe  the 
people  of  Ontario  must  feel,  bitter  dis- 
appointment at  the  sterile  statement  on  educa- 
tion in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  We 
expected  much  more  from  an  hon.  Minister 
who  has  shown  a  willingness  to  consider 
change;  I  should  say  it  is  most  uncharacteris- 
tic for  a  Minister  of  this  government. 

Do  we  detect  a  screech  of  brakes  being 
applied  to  the  liberally  inclined  hon.  Minister 
of  Education?  Has  he,  too  often  lately, 
appeared  to  be  a  one-man  government?  Is  he 
the  sole  progressive  in  a  Cabinet  compact  of 
conservatives?  We  looked  for  a  plan  to  match 
the  recent  pronouncements  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister to  catapult  Ontario's  education  into  not 
just  the  present  but  the  future.  The  people 
of  this  province,  particularly  the  young 
people  and  those  devoting  their  lives  to  edu- 
cation, surely  have  a  right  to  expect  a  bright 
blueprint  for  the  educational  revolution  our 
province  needs. 

We  have  been  given  nothing  but  pretty 
words  and  stale  news,  when  the  ferment  in 
our  educational  circles  demands  a  multitude 
of  firm  and  bold  proposals  for  pushing  for- 
ward the  educational  horizons  of  our  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  province. 

For  21  years  Conservative  governments 
have  failed  future  citizens  of  this  province. 
Successive  Tory  Ministers  of  Education  have 
slept— even  snored— while  education  elsewhere 
has  struggled  through  a  transformation  stimu- 
lated by  aggressive  and  imaginative  policies. 
For  too  long  has  Ontario  education  looked  to 
the  past,  too  long  leaned  on  the  research  and 
experience  of  other  more  progressive  juris- 
dictions, too  long  been  locked  in  the  Tory 
time  machine  with  the  date  dial  stuck  at 
1940. 

Some  of  the  cobwebs— I  want  to  admit  this 
because  we  want  to  praise  you  when  we  can 
—some  of  the  cobwebs  have  fortunately  started 
to  fall  away.  But  did  we  expect  too  much 
in  our  hope  that  at  long  last  the  Tory  govern- 
ment would  really  face  up  to  the  need  and 
the  challenge;  would  it  conceive  a  plan  to 
revolutionize  Ontario  education;  and  would 
it  show  tliis  House  the  respect  of  presenting 
such  a  plan  for  consideration? 

Where  is  the  plan?  Is  there  still  no  plan? 
Where  are  the  new  concepts  needed  in  post- 
secondary  education? 

When  will  we  have  a  new  charter  for  adult 
learners;  one  designed  for  today  and  to- 
morrow; one  at  least  as  good  as  the  one 
offered  to  the  educational  casualties  of  war 
almost  20  years  ago?  Some  of  us  are  prob- 
ably here  today  because  of  the  opportunities 
that  were  given  us  to  take  retraining  after 
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the  war.  Can  we  not,  dare  we  not,  do  as 
much  for  the  peacetime  casualties  of  dropout 
and  automation?  When  will  we  have  institu- 
tions throughout  our  province  offering  a  new 
lease  on  learning  to  our  adult  citizens,  aca- 
demic or  technical,  night  or  day? 

Is  no  action  to  be  expected?  Or  can  we 
anticipate  more  of  the  past:  Piecemeal  an- 
nouncements of  piecemeal  changes  to  piece- 
meal programmes?  If  that  is  the  case,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  government  is  not  doing  justice 
to  this  House;  but  more  important,  it  is  not 
doing  justice  to  its  holy  trust  in  its  jnost  vital 
area  of  responsibility. 

If  this  government  is  able  to  produce  a 
well  defined  plan  of  attack  in  this  long 
neglected  field,  where  is  the  plan?  Why  has 
it  not  been  presented  in  what  purports  to  be 
an  outline  of  the  government's  programme 
for  this  session? 

The  government  is  neither  moving  quickly 
enough  in  education,  nor  is  it  advancing  on 
a  broad  enough  front. 

I  wonder  why  the  government  has  not 
attempted  to  explain  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
how  important  investment  in  education  has 
been  in  this  province  in  the  past  30  years. 
Other  countries,  notably  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  have  analyzed  the  return  on  invest- 
ment in  education  and  have  come  up  with 
conclusions  which  throw  an  entirely  different 
light  on  education  policies  and  expenditures. 
Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  said: 

Education  is  not  something  which  is  a 
luxury  that  can  be  afforded  after  [eco- 
nomic] development  has  occurred  .  .  . 
[but]  is  an  integral  part,  an  inescapable 
and  essential  part  of  the  developmental 
process  itself. 

I  would  like  to  share  my  conclusions  in  this 
field  with  all  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature. I  want  them  to  comprehend  the  ex- 
periences which  other  countries  have  had 
with  education  as  a  source  of  economic 
growth  and  this  will  illustrate  the  importance 
of  education  as  a  growth  factor  in  the  pro- 
ductive process;  the  importance  of  investment 
in  education  at  all  levels,  not  only  in  the 
formal  educational  system  but  also  in  the 
informal,  particularly  the  adult  education 
spheres. 

Two  points  in  connection  with  the  Japan- 
ese experience  are  especially  worth  mention- 
ing. 

First,  when  the  Japanese  decided  to  raise 
their  investment— and  I  want  to  talk  of  educa- 
tion particularly  in  those  terms  of  investment 
—when  they  decided  to  raise  their  investment 


in  education  to  the  world's  highest  level, 
Japan  was  a  comparatively  poor  nation.  Tjheir 
investment  represented  proportionately  a 
much  greater  sacrifice  than  would  be  the  case 
in  an  affluent  economy  such  as  ours.  The 
fact  that  Japan's  living  standards  have  risen 
so  considerably  and  that  her  industry  is  meet- 
ing and  beating  the  best  competition  the 
world  can  offer  is  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of 
her  decision. 

Second,  and  I  want  to  bring  this  out  as 
well,  the  Japanese  have  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  extending  general  and  vocational  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  non-metropolitan 
areas.  This,  too,  has  contributed  to  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  Japan's  technological  and 
economic  strength.  This  is  particularly  note- 
worthy for  us,  situated  as  we  are  in  a  prov- 
ince whose  government  has  been  particularly 
neglectful  of  the  need  to  equalize  educational 
opportunities  between  rich  and  not  so  rich 
areas. 

In  the  United  States  investment  in  educa- 
tional institutions  from  1928  to  1957  contrib- 
uted more  than  any  other  single  factor  to  the 
rise  in  productivity  in  output  per  person  em- 
ployed. Specifically,  the  committee  for  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  USA  attributed  43 
per  cent  of  the  increase  in  individual  produc- 
tivity in  this  30-year  period  to  education. 

Government  expenditures  on  education 
have  also  proved  to  be  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  growth  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  Ministry  of 
Education  credits  25  per  cent  of  the  country's 
economic  growth  over  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury to  investment  in  education. 

Japan  in  the  last  decade  has  devoted  over 
six  per  cent  of  total  national  income  to  educa- 
tion. In  terms  of  government  expenditures, 
Japan  devotes  over  21  per  cent  to  education. 
It  shows  the  investment  factor  in  regard  to 
education  by  a  nation  wanting  to  develop— 
a  much  higher  proportion  than  any  other 
major  country  in  the  world.  It  would  be 
illuminating  to  have  comparative  information 
in  regard  to  Ontario.  This  is  one  of  the 
areas  of  research  in  which  the  present  govern- 
ment is  deficient. 

What  of  the  future?  It  is  our  opinion  that 
investment  in  education,  particularly  post- 
secondary  education,  is  even  more  critical  to 
our  growth  and  welfare  now  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there 
has  been  a  revolution,  a  revolution  which 
necessitates  a  shift  to  an  entirely  new  per- 
spective in  our  consideration  of  educational 
policies  and  expenditures. 

This  revolution  is  the  acceleration  in  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  itself.  It  has 
been  said  that  while  knowledge  doubled  in 
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the  50  years  between  1900  and  1950,  it  has 
doubled  again  in  the  ten  years  from  1950  to 
1960.  It  has  also  been  said  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  scientists  the  world  has  ever  known  are 
alive  and  working  today.  This  knowledge 
explosion,  of  which  automation  is  one  by-prod- 
uct, is  making  a  great  deal  of  old  knowledge 
obsolete  and  non-productive.  An  engineer 
who  graduated  in  1939  is  almost  useless  today 
unless  he  has  made  a  deliberate  and  deter- 
mined effort  to  constantly  refresh  and  renew 
his  professional  knowledge. 

The  implications  of  the  knowledge  ex- 
plosion are  twofold  in  their  effects  on  our 
society.  First,  the  potential  for  human  better- 
ment and  increased  productivity  of  the  new 
technology  simply  cannot  be  realized  without 
a  highly  educated,  highly  skilled  labour 
force;  and  here  I  refer  to  the  professional 
and  management  people  as  well  as  the  white- 
and  blue-collar  workers.  If  Ontario  is  to 
achieve  the  required  non-inflationary  growth 
rate  of  5.5  per  cent  per  annum  established 
by  the  recent  Deutsch  report  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Council  of  Canada,  we  must  have  an 
educational  system  second  to  none  in  the 
world. 

The  second  implication  is  that  our  edu- 
cational institutions  cannot  continue  to  turn 
out  economic  misfits,  young  persons  educated 
for  the  tasks  of  yesterday  trying  to  fill  the 
jobs  of  tomorrow.  This  institutional  produc- 
tion of  an  economic  lost  generation  is  both 
inefficient,  and  let  me  be  frank  about  it, 
morally  unacceptable.  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son once  said: 

The  saddest  object  in  any  civilization, 
and  to  my  mind,  the  greatest  confession 
of  its  failure,  is  the  man  who  can  work 
and  wants  to  work  and  is  not  allowed  to 
work. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  disturbing  un- 
employment statistics  for  this  province  in 
order  to  underline  this  point. 

In  1961  in  Ontario  four  per  cent  of  the 
work  force  over  25  years  of  age  were  un- 
employed. 

At  the  same  time  nine  per  cent  of  the  age 
group  20-24  were  looking  for  work,  and  a 
tragic  13  per  cent  of  teenagers  in  the  labour 
market  were  imemployed.  I  know  that  the 
average  rate  of  unemplojonent  for  all  age 
groups  has  now  declined  to  about  three  per 
cent,  but  my  concern  is  the  unequal  burden 
placed  on  the  youth  of  this  province. 

This  tragedy  is  due  in  no  small  part  to 
the  truly  revolutionary  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  distribution  of  employment 
opportunities  in  our  society. 


A  few  figures  will  make  these  changes 
vividly  apparent.  Between  1931  and  1961, 
the  percentage  of  labourers  in  the  work 
force  dropped  from  11.3  per  cent  to  5.4  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  in  proportion  to  total 
employment  opportunities  there  are  less  than 
half  as  many  openings  for  labourers  today 
as  there  were  30  years  ago. 

In  the  same  period,  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  agriculture  dropped  from  28.8 
per  cent  of  all  jobs  to  10.2  per  cent— this  is 
a  cut  of  almost  two-thirds.  At  the  same  time, 
the  percentage  of  the  labour  force  engaged 
in  white-collar  jobs  rose  from  24.4  to  38  per 
cent— an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent. 
For  professional  occupations,  the  change  was 
even  more  dramatic.  From  6.1  per  cent  in 
1931  to  12.9  per  cent  in  1961. 

With  only  a  few  exceptions,  all  these 
changes  can  be  attributed  to  technological 
innovation,  and  in  the  past  few  years  to  that 
phenomenon  which  we  sum  up  under  the 
catchword  automation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  automation  in  itself  is  not 
something  to  be  feared  or  dreaded.  In  fact  it 
can  be,  and  will  be,  a  great  liberator  of  the 
human  spirit. 

What  is  to  be  feared  is  the  effect  upon  a 
society  which  has  not  had  the  foresight  and 
the  determination  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  adjust  to  the  accelerating  changes  imposed 
l^y  automation. 

With  sufficient  foresight,  sufficient  imagina- 
tion, we  could,  Mr.  Speaker,  look  forward  to 
a  future  of  wealth  and  human  fulfilment 
unparalleled  in  the  world's  history. 

But  if  these  qualities  of  foresight  and 
imagination  are  absent,  then  we  can  antici- 
pate a  future  of  increasing  unemployment, 
increasing  wasted  opportunities,  increasing 
economic  dislocation,  and  increasing  social 
unrest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Liberal  Party 
believe  that  a  Liberal  government  could 
and  would  rise  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
automation  and  technical  change.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  help  but  beheve  that 
the  present  government  has  failed  and  will 
continue  to  fail  to  meet  this  challenge. 

To  put  it  bluntly:  In  the  field  of  education 
—which,  of  course,  is  the  key  to  meeting  the 
challenge  of  automation— what  the  present 
government  has  done  has  not  been  good 
enough.  We  do  not  complain  about  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education's  specific  innovations, 
but  we  can  complain  about  the  failure  of 
imagination  and  the  failure  of  concern  which 
have  made  his  innovations  too  little  and  too 
late. 
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Somehow,  somewhere  along  the  line,  our 
school  system  is  failing  many  of  our  youth. 
The  system  of  "pushing  out"  many  of  our 
teenagers  is  really  becoming  dangerous  when 
we  think  of  the  technological  changes  and 
the  need  of  our  young  people  to  get  training. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  challenge, 
let  us  be  open  about  tlie  fact  that  we  are 
not  doing  well  enough,  that  we  can  do  better. 
For  example,  of  every  100  youngsters  who 
entered  Grade  9  in  1961,  about  30  have  al- 
ready witlidrawn  from  the  high  school 
system.  By  this  time  next  year,  another  30 
will  be  lost  to  further  education. 

These  statistics  on  dropouts  are  meaning- 
ful, but  they  are  impersonal.  I  should  like 
briefly  to  report  on  the  fate  of  one  young 
citizen  of  this  province  at  the  hands  of  our 
present  system  of  education. 

Recently,  the  following  story  was  passed 
to  me  by  a  profoundly  concerned  educational 
researcher.  I  am  just  going  to  read  it  as  he 
gave  it  to  me,  thougli  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand  that  I  must  protect  my  source. 
I  quote: 

A  lad  sent  me  a  withdrawal  survey- 
It  was  a  survey  card  that  had  been  sent  out 
in    connection    with    a    certain    study    being 
carried   on. 

—from  somewhere  near  Kenora.  In  reply 
to  the  question  as  to  why  he  had  stopped 
school,  he  wrote  a  little  note  indicating 
that  there  was  no  school  to  go  to. 

I  sent  the  letter  to  the  appropriate 
ofBcial  in  the  education  department  to  see 
what  could  be  done  for  tlie  boy.  The 
official  replied  to  the  effect  (and  I  quote): 
"Certainly  he  has  nowhere  to  go  to  school 
—his  parents  are  not  in  a  high  school 
district." 

On  the  envelope  in  which  this  tragic 
reply  arrived,  someone  had  stamped  a 
picture  of  a  trillium  and  the  words,  "On- 
tario—province of  opportunity." 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  tlie  hon.  member 
for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon),  will  pose  many  basic 
questions  to  the  hon.  Minister  during  this 
session.  But  the  overriding  point  which  I 
wish  to  emphasize  here  is  simply  this:  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  all  the  youth  in  this 
province  to  equip  them  to  become  productive 
members  of  our  society.  We  have  this  re- 
sponsibility because  we  believe  in  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  each  and  every  human  being  and 
because  we  are  morally  obligated  to  provide 
maximum  opportunities  for  personal  develop- 
ment to  every  citizen  within  om:  jurisdiction. 
It  is,  I  think,  our  good  fortune  that  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these   moral   responsibilities   will 


bring  in  its  train  the  almost  certain  assurance 
of  continuing  economic  growth  on  a  scale  un- 
paralleled in  human  history. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  coin.  If  we 
fail  our  youth  today  —  if  we  ignore  our 
ethical  commitment— then  we  run  the  gravest 
possible  danger  of  general  economic  stag- 
nation and  distress  in  the  challenging  years 
ahead.  For  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
new  technology  has  established  a  new  re- 
lationship between  man,  his  education,  and 
his  work. 

Even  now,  in  this  province,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  persons  who  have  finished 
secondary  education  is  virtually  nil.  In  fact, 
in  many  areas,  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
educated  personnel,  and  our  growth  is  suffer- 
ing as  a  result.  At  the  same  time,  five  per 
cent  of  Ontario  citizens  with  only  primary 
education  are  out  of  work— and  a  staggering 
15  per  cent  of  those  who  did  not  finish 
primary  school  are  unemployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  the 
present  government  has  not  taken,  and  does 
not  seem  willing  to  take,  the  dramatic  steps 
necessary  to  meet  the  human  requirements  of 
this  province  in  the  coming  decade. 

We  welcome,  of  course,  the  curriculum 
overhauls  and  the  creation  of  new  institu- 
tions which  The  Department  of  Education 
has  undertaken.  But  we  fear  that  in  most 
instances  they  are  coming  too  late.  This 
government  appears  to  be  meeting  the  needs 
of  1960  in  1965,  when  it  should  be  antici- 
pating and  meeting  the  challenge  of  1970. 

One  obvious  cause  of  this  government's 
chronic  propensity  for  bolting  the  door  after 
the  horse  is  over  the  horizon  is  undoubtedly 
the  lack  of  co-ordinated  research  between 
departments.  I  suggest  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  could  do  better  if  he  had  the 
co-operation  of  his  hon.  Cabinet  colleagues. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  co- 
ordinated research  between  The  Department 
of  Labour  and  The  Department  of  Education 
—research  to  determine  the  manpower  re- 
quirements of  our  manufacturing  and  servic- 
ing industries  over  the  next  decade?  What 
steps  is  the  government  taking  to  ensure  that 
our  youth— and  their  guidance  officers— are 
made  aware  of  the  rise  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  certain  areas  of  the  new  tech- 
nology, and  the  corresponding  decline  in 
opportunities  in  other,  older  fields;  or  to  even 
have  guidance  officers  in  many  of  our  areas? 

Is  the  establishment  of  new  education 
institutions  correlated  with  anticipated  popu- 
lation and  economic  growth  in  particular 
areas?   Is  any  concerted  effort  made  to  relate 
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educational  centres  to  new  focuses  of  indus- 
trial and  other  economic  activities?  Or  are 
some  areas  to  be  burdened  under  our  present 
system  of  financing  education  with  the  high 
costs  of  improved  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  education,  while  other  regions  reap 
the  benefits  through  attracting  the  youth  so 
educated? 

A  co-ordinated  research  programme  is  re- 
quired. Fragmented,  patchwork  research  can 
only  result  in  a  failure  to  balance  the  require- 
ments of  industry  with  the  human  resources 
available  and  the  economic  needs  of  the 
various  regions  of  the  province. 

We  are  calling  for  co-ordinated  research. 
But  let  us  not  assume  from  this  that  your 
research  is  adequate  though  unco-ordinated. 
It  is  not.  In  the  field  of  education  in  par- 
ticular it  is  far  from  adequate.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  spends  $5  million  of  its 
$20  million  annual  budget  on  research.  But 
of  the  almost  $1  billion  spent  on  education 
in  Ontario  each  year.  The  Department  of 
Education  devotes  less  than  $400,000  to  re- 
search. In  other  words,  for  every  new  type- 
writer The  Department  of  Education  buys, 
the  price  of  a  pencil  is  devoted  to  educational 
research. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
We  will  get  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion more  accurate  figures  later. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  will  look  forward  to  see- 
ing them. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  education 
without  noting  that  in  1961  Ontario  devoted 
the  lowest  percentage  of  personal  income  to 
education  of  any  province  in  Canada.  We  are 
fully  aware  that  everyone,  everywhere,  is 
finding  the  enormous  costs  of  adequate  educa- 
tional systems  and  facilities  increasingly 
burdensome.    But  even  so— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  are  the  figures  of 
1963? 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  I  could  only  say;  one 
of  our  problems  has  been  to  get  up-to-date 
figures  from  the  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  all  there! 

Mr.  Thompson:  And  not  only  this  depart- 
ment! I  would  mention  a  number  of  other 
departments  which  publish  economic  reviews 
vdth  1961  figures  and  that  is  how  they  come 
to  our  office.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
are  urging  the  department  to  do  co-ordinated 
research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  must  be  prepared 
to  spend  more  if  need  be,  and  to  spend  what 


is    now   being    spent    more    realistically    and 
more  efficiently. 

Further,  I  think  we  need  to  remember  that 
money  devoted  to  education  is  not  money 
consumed,  money  down  the  drain.  Instead 
it  is  money  productively  and  profitably  in- 
vested. You  get  nothing  better  than  momen- 
tary satisfaction  for  expenditure  on  a  package 
of  cigarettes,  but  you  get  a  return  for- 
ever on  money  invested  in  good  securities. 
And  the  investment  in  education  is  invest- 
ment in  the  best  security  available  to  us  in 
this  life.  But  it  must  be  wisely  invested.  And 
to  be  wisely  invested,  the  nature  of  the  in- 
vestment must  be  carefully  studied.  And  this 
in  turn  means  more  research  and  more  think- 
ing about  the  co-ordination  of  research  on  a 
broad  front. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  get  the  kind  of 
return  we  must  have  on  our  gigantic  educa- 
tional investment— a  rich  reward  in  human 
and  economic  wealth  and  well-being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  under- 
line the  importance  of  what  I  have  been 
saying  about  education  with  one  or  two 
further  facts— facts  which  no  doubt  will  be 
as  embarrassing  to  the  government  as  they 
will  be  shocking  to  the  thoughtful  citizens 
of  Ontario. 

The  government  has  dubbed  Ontario  the 
"province  of  opportunity."  But  the  high 
school  dropout  rate  in  this  province— the 
indicator  which  today  almost  invariably 
means  the  difference  between  fulfilment  and 
frustration  in  individual  human  lives— the 
high  school  dropout  rate  in  Ontario  is  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  the  rate  in  British 
Columbia,  Alberta  or  Saskatchewan.  In 
British  Columbia  82.1  per  cent  of  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  15  and  19  are 
still  in  school;  in  Ontario  only  76.3  per  cent 
are  still  in  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Those  are  1961  figures 
again  and— 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1961,  and  I  appreciate  the  hon. 
Minister's  point  of  1961,  with  respect  to  the 
Grade  13  students— we  are  talking  about  the 
opportunity  to  move  on,  even  though  Ontario 
has  the  higher  standard  of  Grade  13— students 
being  able  to  move  on  to  university,  I  would 
say  that  there  is  a  six  per  cent  difference 
favouring  British  Columbia.  Small  as  a  per- 
centage perhaps,  but  tragically  high  as  a 
number  of  individual  human  beings  whose 
lives  will  inevitably  be  blighted  by  inadequate 
education. 

Within  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  figures 
are  even  more  disturbing.    I  referred  earlier 
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to  the  government's  penchant  for  averages 
and  their  resulting  disdain  for  the  problems 
of  particular  areas  and  particular  human  be- 
ings. In  the  county  of  York  more  than  41 
per  cent  of  the  children  who  entered  high 
school  in  1961  will  be  in  Grade  13  next  year. 
By  contrast,  in  Prescott  and  Russell  only  13 
per  cent  of  the  teenagers  who  started  high 
school  in  1961  will  be  in  Grade  13  next  year. 

That  is  tragically  wasteful.  It  is  almost 
criminal.  Ontario  may  indeed  be  the  "prov- 
ince of  opportunity"  but  it  must  be  hard  to 
believe  that  if  you  are  a  young  person  in 
Prescott  and  Russell. 

Unpleasant  as  it  is,  I  anticipate  that  we 
will  have  many  more  distressing  facts  of  this 
nature  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment during  this  session  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  bring  them  forward  until  such  time 
as  the  government  shows  that  it  means  some- 
thing more  than  hypocritical  phrase-monger- 
ing by  the  reference  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  to  ensuring  "equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  the  people  of  Ontario." 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Would  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
want  to  move  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  would  hope  that  the 
opportunities  that  I  have  would  be  spread 
all  over  this  province.  As  I  travel  around  the 
province  I  realize  there  arc  not  those  oppor- 
tunities everywhere. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Where  else  could  one  come  to  a  prov- 
ince and  rise  to  be  leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  so  short  a  time? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  spell 
out  in  complete  detail  the  education  policies 
which  a  Liberal  government  would  pursue; 
the  overhaul  of  our  present  ramshackle  sys- 
tem is  too  big  a  job  to  describe  in  detail  here 
and  now.  But  I  will  indicate  for  the  benefit 
of  this  House  some  of  the  major  changes 
which  we  would  immediately  institute. 

First,  we  would  launch  an  immediate  crash 
programme  for  the  establishment  of  two- 
year  regional  colleges.  I  realize  that  crash 
programme  sounds  unusual  to  the  ears  of 
some  of  the  hon.  members,  but  believe  me 
it  is  something  we  have  to  do  in  this  prov- 
ince, get  a  sense  of  urgency  and  a  sense  of 
dramatic  and  dynamic  outlook. 

These  would  be  locally  controlled  public 
institutions  offering  broad  programmes  of  in- 
struction for  persons  of  post-high  school  age. 
They  would  offer  occupational,  technical  and 
semi-professional   training   in   either  terminal 


courses  or  in  the  first  two  years  of  university 
programmes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  hate  to  think  that 
anyone  refers  to  any  person's  education  as 
being  terminal. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
Minister  that  all  courses  should  move  one  on 
and  be  recognized  as  such.  The  unfortunate 
problem  that  we  have  is  that  there  are  many 
institutions  of  learning  in  this  province  where 
there  is  not  that  free  flow  of  recognition.  We 
talk  of  Ryerson  and  other  places.  I  appreciate 
the  sentiments  of  the  hon.  Minister,  but  they 
would  adapt  their  curricula  and  facilities  to 
meet  the  special  needs,  particularly  the  future 
manpower  requirements  of  the  communities 
and  regions  in  which  they  were  located.  They 
would  enroll  full  and  part-time  students  in 
both  day  and  night  courses. 

Twenty-five  such  regional  colleges  would 
bring  such  post-secondary  education  within 
commuting  distance  of  90  per  cent  of  the 
people  in  Ontario.  Capital  costs— and  I  think 
the  hon.  Minister  may  have  studied  this— 
capital  costs  for  such  colleges  are  less  than 
half  as  much  per  student  as  for  traditional 
universities  and  operating  costs  are  only 
about  one-third  as  high  as  for  universities. 

Inasmuch  as  the  colleges— and  I  must  bring 
out  this  other  point  in  connection  with  saving 
expenses— inasmuch  as  the  colleges  will  divert 
some  early  or  inappropriate  enrollments  from 
universities,  they  will  help  produce  a  more 
diversified  educational  system  at  a  lower  cost. 
They  will  also  play  a  vital  role  in  stimulating 
economic  growth  in  the  areas  in  which  they 
are  located.  It  is  well  known  that  industry 
prefers  to  locate  close  to  post-secondary  edu- 
cational institutions,  not  only  for  the  facilities 
such  institutions  make  available  to  industry 
itself  but  also  for  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties they  open  up  for  the  children  of  the  in- 
dustry's personnel. 

A  second  point:  A  Liberal  goverrmient 
would  stimulate  an  immediate  expansion  of 
co-ordinated  and  fruitful  educational  research. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  evidence  of  a 
singular  lack  of  co-operation  between,  for 
example,  the  researchers  in  the  Toronto 
board  of  education  and  the  department's  own 
staff.  New  channels  of  communication  have 
to  be  opened. 

New  resources  would  be  made  available 
as  well  so  that  the  ofiicials  and  public 
servants  responsible  for  educational  policy 
in  Ontario  would  have  at  their  disposal  the 
most  accurate  possible  descriptions  of  our 
present   position    and   the    most    responsible 
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possible  forecasts  of  our  future  needs.  Only 
with  this  kind  of  resource  can  we  ensure 
that  we  are  assigning  our  priorities  effectively 
and  tliat  we  are  getting  the  best  return  for 
our  educational  dollar. 

Third  point:  A  Liberal  government  would 
embark  on  a  comprehensive  study  and  over- 
haul of  our  archaic  system  of  financing 
education.  We  must  find  new  and  more 
sophisticated  methods  of  generating  the  in- 
vestment funds  which  a  modern  educational 
system  requires.  We  have  suggested  that 
Canada  Pension  Plan  funds,  under  suitable 
guarantees  and  safeguards  recognizing  the 
integrity  of  the  fund,  might  help  in  this  area. 
So,  too,  would  a  redistribution  of  the  load  of 
educational  taxation.  So,  too,  would  a  careful 
look  at,  not  only  where  the  money  is  coming 
from,  but  where  it  is  going;  this  would  help. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  many  of  our  educational  dollars 
are  just  as  archaic,  just  as  inappropriate  to  our 
needs,  as  the  methods  used  to  find  the  dollars 
in  tlie  first  place.  And  my  hon.  colleague 
from  Brant  will  have  much  to  say  on  this. 

A  Liberal  government  would  place  new 
and  urgent  emphasis  on  adult  education  and 
retraining.  To  this  end,  we  would  participate 
fully  in  the  shared-cost  programmes  available 
in  co-operation  with  the  federal  Department 
of  Labour.  In  particular,  new  emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  Programme  4,  the  adult 
retraining  programme  which  is  designed  to 
prevent  unemployment  before  it  happens,  by 
providing  retraining  to  workers  before  their 
jobs  become  obsolete.  Present  evidence 
suggests  that  The  Department  of  Education 
neglects  the  opportunities  available  under 
Programme  4  because  its  implementation  in- 
volves co-operation  between  federal  and 
provincial  authorities,  and  industrial  em- 
ployers. Programme  4  is  not  exclusively 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  The  Department  of 
Education,  and  it  may  tlierefore  be  suspect 
by  the  empire-builders  within  the  depart- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Programme  5  is  exactly 
the  same,  and  we  have  the  largest  programme 
of  any  province  in  Canada, 

Mr.  Thompson:  In  connection  with  Pro- 
gramme 4,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  to  prevent  unemployment  before  it  starts 
was  an  emphasis  of  Programme  4. 

In  the  field  of  adult  education,  we  would 
shift  our  concern  from  the  teaching  institution 
to  the  learner  himself.  All  post-secondary 
education  is,  after  all,  voluntary.  If  life-long 
education  is  to  be  meaningful  for  our  society 
it  must  be  based  on  the  desires,  needs  and 


concerns  of  the  learner  himself,  because  he 
will  make  the  decisions  about  his  continuing 
education.  You  can  put  up  new  buildings, 
employ  new  teachers  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
continuing  education,  but  these  are  going  to 
be  useless  if  tlie  students  are  not  forth- 
coming. We  need,  and  we  should  institute, 
clear  and  meaningful  incentives  for  adult 
students  to  continue  their  education.  Such 
incentives  would  provide  taxation  relief  and, 
where  necessary,  a  direct  subsidy  of  the 
learner. 

I  have  spent  considerable  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  education,  because  of  its  para- 
mount importance  in  the  future  of  Ontario. 
But  there  are  other  areas  where  both  promise 
and  performance  fall  short  of  what  the  people 
of  Ontario  must  expect  of  good  government. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  areas  is 
the  acceleration  in  the  range  of  technical 
change,  with  its  resultant  economic  and  social 
consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Economic  Council  of 
Canada  has  made  a  significant  breakthrough 
in  forecasting  for  an  era  of  rapid  and  inten- 
sive technological  change,  whereas  the  present 
Ontario  government  has  failed  to  plan  real- 
istically and  responsibly  for  this  period  of 
rapid  economic  and  social  change. 

For  example,  I  think  of  the  strike  to  which 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  re- 
ferred, the  typesetters*  problem;  in  the  first 
place  it  was  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
automated  equipment.  It  was  identified 
several  years  ago  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  should  have  been  clear  to  anyone  that  it 
was  going  to  come  to  Canada.  The  govern- 
ment of  this  province  should  have  started 
then,  should  have  had  the  agencies  set  up  to 
deal  with  the  people  concerned,  before  it 
actually  came  about.  The  government  of  tliis 
province  should  have  started  then,  not  only 
to  talk  to  unions  and  management  but  ta 
make  mutually  acceptable  provisions  in 
anticipation  of  the  disruptions.  Perhaps  they 
could,  therefore,  have  prevented  a  great  deal 
of  the  confusion,  the  distress  and  uncertainty, 
unemployment  and  bitterness,  caused  by  the 
present  strike. 

I  take  that  as  an  example.  We  see  a  new 
trend  taking  place  with  respect  to  automa- 
tion; it  is  going  to  be  a  complex  one  but  I 
think  we  should  be  working  towards  setting 
up  the  necessary  mechanics  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  play  an  important  part  in  this. 

This  is  really  just  one  example  of  what  is 
going  to  happen  more  frequently  in  the 
decade  ahead,  with  the  productivity  advances 
brought  about  by  technological  innovations. 
What  is  this  government  doing  about  it?  Very 
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little,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  They  seem  to  be 
waiting  for  each  group  to  become  affected 
before  any  action  is  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  time  the  government 
did  some  more  effective  research  in  forecast- 
ing the  types  of  occupations  which  will  be 
affected  by  automation?  And  is  it  not  about 
time  that  the  government  did  some  basic 
thinking  about  how  skills  should  be  created 
in  order  to  match  the  new  employment  oppor- 
timities  Created  by  automation?  A  social  and 
economic  revolution  cannot  be  met  by  a 
piecemeal  approach.  We  are  already  plagued 
with  shortages  in  professions  such  as  teaching 
and  medicine.  What  co-ordinated  effort  is 
being  made  to  analyze  and  to  forecast  the 
manpower  requirements  in  our  province  for 
the  second  half  of  the  1960's  and  for  the 
1970's?  What  systematic  effort  is  being  made 
to  inform  our  citizens  of  the  occupations 
where  many  more  skilled  personnel  are  in- 
creasingly needed? 

I  believe  that  not  enough  realistic  effort  is 
being  made  to  provide  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  people  to  enter  jobs  which  will  not 
become  obsolete  due  to  continued  achieve- 
ments in  technological  innovations.  Not 
enough  is  being  done  to  establish  new  institu- 
tions, other  than  universities,  so  that  such 
education  will  be  possible  for  the  citizens  of 
this  province.  Present  arrangements  are  not 
good  enough  to  maintain  the  living  standards 
of  wives  and  children  of  men  who  must 
further  their  education  in  order  to  continue 
to  be  gainfully  employed  and  therefore  ensure 
that  they  can  support  their  families  during 
this  era  of  rapid  technological  change— not 
only  to  ensure  that  they  will  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed, but  also  for  them  to  contribute 
actively  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  great  province. 

To  pay  for  a  man's  re-education  is  not  wel- 
fare. It  is  an  investment  for  the  province,  an 
investment  in  human  resources.  From  such 
investment  we  will  all  benefit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  He  has  been  reading 
some  of  our  speeches. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  come 
to  that  immediately. 


An  Hon.  member:  If  it  was,  he  has  not  read 


it. 


Another  hon.  member:  He  has  not  even 
written  it  yet;  he  has  not  even  thought  of  it. 
That  is  the  trouble. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  repeating  what  the 
government  has  already  done. 


Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  govern- 
ment blueprint— perhaps  this  is  what  the  hon. 
Minister  is  referring  to— proclaimed  as  "appro- 
priate for  the  Labour  department"  may  better 
be  described  as  a  sidewalk  painting  in  a  rain- 
storm. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Talk 
about  phrase-mongering! 

Mr.  Thompson:  Some  hon.  members  wiU 
recall  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  took 
15  minutes  of  free  time  on  the  CBC's  provin- 
cial affairs  programme  to  reveal  his  blueprint 
to  the  citizens  of  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  did  not  detail  it  at 

all. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  he  was  interviewed 
by  the  experienced  labour  correspondent  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  Mr.  Wilfred 
List,  who  certainly  tried  to  find  out  what  the 
blueprint  was;  and  the  hon.  Minister  had 
nothing  but  generalities— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  There 
are  a  lot  of  generalities  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Thompson:  —and  the  statement  that 
the  government  was  spending  $1.5  million 
and  the  suggestion  that  some  additional  per- 
sons would  be  employed  in  the  department. 
We  want  a  blueprint  from  the  hon.  Minister; 
Mr.  List  wanted  it  when  he  interviewed  him. 
This  is  what  we  are  asking  for. 

It  would  appear  that  for  some  40  years  the 
emphasis  in  this  province  has  been  in  the 
area  of  apprenticeship  training  for  hairdress- 
ing,  barbering  and  motor  vehicle  mechanics. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  members 
know  that  a  recent  report  on  apprenticeship 
training  for  this  province  indicated  that  there 
were  some  1,100  hairdressers  in  training  for 
a  certificate  as  against  some  20  welders. 

I  still  would  like  to  feel  assured  that  the 
direction  in  which  young  people  are  going 
into  apprenticeship  is  really  being  examined 
closely  in  connection  with  the  opportunities 
that  will  come. 

During  the  summer  I  happened  to  be  in 
a— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Why,  in  October  there 
were  10,000  in  our  apprenticeship  scheme, 
possibly  13,000. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Yes,  what 
about  that? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  say  this  in  regard 
to  some  of  these  apprenticeship  schemes  that 
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the  government  had.  I  was  down  in  Kenora 
and  I  met  a  man  who  was  teaching  his  trade 
to  young  people  who  were  going  to  be 
apprentices  or  learn  the  trade  and  I  asked 
him  why  he  went  into  teaching  to  teach  this 
trade?  Frankly,  he  said,  he  went  in  because 
"there  is  no  work  for  my  trade  around  here." 
Now  have  hon.  members  thought  of  the 
implications  of  that?  Here  is  this  fellow,  who 
cannot  get  a  job  in  his  trade  himself,  teaching 
a  number  of  others  who  will  also  not  be  able 
to  get  a  job. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  some  planning, 
some  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Provided  they  all  live 
in  the  same  town.  We  are  mobile  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  hon. 
Minister  could  not  tell  us  last  year,  he  can- 
not tell  us  this  year,  and  he  will  not  be  able 
to  tell  us  next  year.    He  is  in  a  rut. 

An  hon.  member:  Some  "blueprint." 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  remind  the  members 
that  it  is  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  who  is 
making  the  speech. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thanks  for  the  reminder. 


Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  too 
concerned,  but  I  appreciate  this  and  realize 
others  will  have  an  opportunity  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  this  indicates 
that  any  concern  and  awareness  of  this 
government  for  present  and  future  problems 
in  the  face  of  rapid  technological  change  is 
not  apparent  to  us.  This  is  the  scene  at  a 
time  when  the  magnitude  of  building  and 
equipment  expansion  in  this  nation  and  in 
this  province  is  such  that  the  present  trade 
force  in  the  construction  industry  is  inade- 
quate to  perform  the  volume  of  construction 
work  at  the  present  time,  not  to  speak  of 
the  next  five  years  as  set  out  by  the  Economic 
Council  of  Canada.  The  Canadian  Construc- 
tion Association  has  indicated  that  the  volume 
of  construction  for  1965  indicates  a  potential 
of  $9  billion.  Dr.  Firestone  of  Carleton  Uni- 
versity estimates  the  expansion  during  the 
next  10  years  indicates  capital  development 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $11.7  billion  to  $12.7 
billion. 

Employers  in  the  province,  both  in  con- 
struction and  in  industry  generally,  are  con- 
cerned with  the  inadequate  supply  of  trained 
personnel  at  the  present  time.  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  present  time.  Future  require- 
ments  indicate    a    critical   situation   and   the 


only  immediate  solution  for  the  construction 
industry  appears  to  be  a  phasing  out  of  capi- 
tal development  from  five  to  seven  years 
when  vmder  normal  circumstances,  with  an 
adequate  skilled  labour  supply,  this  might  be 
done  in  a  period  of  three  to  five  years. 

This  .stretching  out  will  slow  down  our 
economic  development.  The  gap  between 
the  actual  growth  and  potential  growth  will 
widen  under  the  present  government.  As  a 
consequence,  fewer  new  jobs  will  be  created. 
This  means  that  the  number  of  new  jobs 
created  in  the  next  five  years  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  push  the  rate  of  unemployment 
down  to  three  per  cent. 

Why  is  it,  sir,  that  employers  in  this  prov- 
ince concerned  with  the  problems  of  man- 
power and  development  have  given  up  any 
hopes  they  might  have  had  in  approaching 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour?  They  are  forced 
to  trek  to  The  Department  of  Labour  in 
Ottawa.  At  least.  The  Department  of  Labour 
in  Ottawa— and  I  am  not  saying  this  in  a 
partisan  sense— has  given  some  thought  ta 
problems  in  this  area.  They  have  set  up, 
for  example,  the  manpower  consultative  serv- 
ice  and  upgrading  educational  schemes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  the  present  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Labour  should  sit  down  for  a  hard-^ 
headed  talk  with  the  present  hon.  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall) 
to  map  out  a  detailed  survey  and  a  plan  of 
action  on  the  manpower  requirements  over 
the  next  decade  for  industries  in  this  province 
in  terms  of  technicians  and  skilled  trades. 

Adequate  skills  and  manpower  in  an  era 
of  technological  advancement  will  be  the 
measure  of  our  industrial  growth.  A  failure 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  present  day 
and  the  next  five  years  will  bring  an  era  of 
increased  unemployment  as  the  gap  between 
potential  productivity  growth  and  actual 
economic  growth  widens.  Full  employment 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  industrial  expansion 
and  the  expansion  of  service  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the 
specific  question  of  automation  and  organized 
labour. 

Trade  unions  cannot  function  alone  to  solve 
the  problems  of  Ontario.  They  represent 
labour,  but  labour  is  only  one  of  the  triad 
that  directs  the  economy.  Management  and 
government  have  crucial  roles  to  play.  The 
feeling  that  must  prevail  in  the  years  to 
come  is  the  feeling  of  partnership  and  co- 
operation among  these  three  giants.  If  they 
view  each  other  as  enemies,  or  if  negotiations 
are  seen  as  wars,  little  good  and  much  harm- 
to  the  Ontario  economy  and  society  as  a 
whole  will  result. 
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Labour  unions  are  at  fault  as  well  as 
management.  But  this  is  really  not  their 
fault  in  the  sense  that  they  need  the  present 
government  to  provide  the  necessary  leader- 
ship. Rather  than  approaching  negotiations 
with  the  attitude  "what  can  I  get  for  my 
boys?,"  labour  leaders  must  ask  how  can 
labour  help  create  the  abundant  society  and 
best  share  in  the  fruits  of  increased  produc- 
tion. The  same  goes  for  management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  outline  some 
of  the  programmes  I  believe  organized  labour 
will  seek  from  management  and  government 
in  the  next  few  years.  Some  of  these  have 
already  been  asked  for  and  instituted  in 
various  industries;  some  will,  of  course,  be 
more  important  and  more  effective  than 
others.  It  will  devolve  upon  labour-manage- 
ment negotiating  committees  to  decide  which 
will  most  benefit  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

First  among  these  things,  there  will  be 
joint  consultation  between  labour  and  man- 
agement before  decisions  to  automate  are 
finalized. 

Second,  there  must  be  planning  on  the 
part  of  management  to  introduce  automation 
in  periods  of  high  employment  whenever 
possible. 

Third,  there  is  the  question  of  workers 
sharing  in  the  savings  resulting  from  rising 
productivity.  This  could  be  accomplished  by 
reducing  the  work  week  while  providing  sub- 
stantial protection  by  increased  fringe 
benefits,  and  by  setting  up  special  funds  to 
guarantee  wage  plans,  introduce  better  sever- 
ance pay  provisions  and  revise  pension  plans 
to  permit  earlier  retirement,  as  well  as  trans- 
fers of  pension  plans  from  one  plant  to  an- 
other in  the  same  industry  or  area. 

Fourth,  broader  seniority  systems  should  be 
introduced  to  include  the  possibility  of  inter- 
departmental or  inter-plant  transfers  based 
on  seniority. 

Fifth,  there  must  be  provisions  for  prefer- 
ential hiring  which  demand  that  all  plans 
under  contract  with  the  union  give  preference 
to  laid-off  workers  in  the  same  industry  or 
area. 

Sixth,  wage  structures  and  job  classifications 
must  be  revised.  General  upgrading  of  jobs 
in  automated  factories,  because  of  increased 
responsibility,  will  have  to  be  considered,  as 
well  as  special  job  and  wage  provisions  for 
downgraded  workers,  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
workers,  who  are  transferred  to  other  depart- 
ments because  of  job  elimination.  This  could 
possibly  mean  the  end  of  the  incentive  sys- 
tem of  job  evaluation. 

Seventh,  management  should  reduce  the 
size  of  their  work  force  by  attrition  rather 


than  large-scale  lay-offs  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  retraining  of  employees. 

Eighth,  contractual  clauses  must  be  in- 
cluded in  collective  agreements  to  protect 
workers  whose  plants  relocate.  Workers  and 
families  should  be  relocated  at  company 
expense. 

Finally,  a  great  deal  of  retraining  should 
be  at  company  expense.  Theoretically  re- 
training should  start  immediately  after  a 
decision  to  automate  has  been  made.  Workers 
thus  should  be  employed  for  at  least  part  of 
the  time  they  will  be  taking  retraining  courses. 

In  the  field  of  labour-government  negoti- 
ations, the  following  items  should  be  placed 
on  the  agenda  for  discussion: 

First,  the  question  of  relocation  allowances 
to  move  families  and  workers.  This  would 
contribute  to  the  mobility  of  labour. 

Second,  the  question  of  improvement  in 
unemployment  compensation  to  allow  workers 
to  subsist  while  taking  retraining  courses. 

Third,  the  matter  of  aid  to  education  with 
a  view  to  providing  technical  training  in  de- 
sired skills  and  improved  vocational  training 
facilities;  it  is  also  desirable  to  financially 
encourage  young  people  to  stay  in  school  as 
long  as  possible  to  avoid  imdue  swelling  of 
labour  force  in  the  years  of  transition. 

Fourth,  consideration  of  a  shortened  work 
week  as  productivity  rises. 

Fifth,  the  item  of  special  aid  to  low-income 
families. 

Sixth,  urging  young  people  who  drop  out 
of  school  to  undertake  some  sort  of  vocational 
programme  while  paying  them  to  do  so;  this 
has  effectively  been  done  in  the  armed  forces 
and  could  be  expanded. 

It  is  fundamental  to  our  system  of  justice 
that  no  cause  or  matter  be  decided  in  the 
absence  of  an  interested  party.  Therefore,  an 
examination  should  be  made  into  the  use  of 
ex  parte  injunctions  in  labour  disputes  vdth  a 
view  to  giving  organized  labour  every  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  before  an  order  restraining 
the  union  is  issued.  But  I  should  also  say  that 
we  would  hope  that  there  would  be  a  recog- 
nition of  the  role  of  picketing  so  that  egress 
and  ingress  is  not  blocked,  a  recognition  that 
they  are  there  for  information  rather  than  for 
any  other  reason. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  union 
demands  are  changing  and  will  continue  to 
change.  Generally  speaking,  there  was  a  shift 
in  union  theory  from  wage  demands  to  wel- 
fare demands  about  the  1930s.  This  shift  was 
produced  by  the  depression.  Since  about  1953 
union  theory  has  shifted  again,  from  welfare 
demands  to  protection  demands.  By  protecting 
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jobs,  union  leaders  maintain  they  are  pro- 
tecting purchasing  power;  one  of  the  domi- 
nant feelings  among  labour  leaders  is  that 
increased  man-hour  productivity,  without  cor- 
responding increases  in  sales  volume  and 
markets,  is  the  formula  for  another  great 
depression. 

I  would  like  to  move  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  something  about  which  we,  as  Liberals  of 
course,  are  deeply  concerned— that  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

There  are  few  departments  of  government 
which  more  directly  affect  the  rights  and 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  this  province  than  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Yet  the  history  of  the  government  in  this 
area  has  been  one  of  gross  instability  and 
shocking  neglect.  None  of  the  recent  succes- 
sion of  Ministers  has  taken  time  to  review 
it;  as  a  result.  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General  has  grown  into  a  patchwork 
quilt  of  unrelated  divisions. 

The  badly  conceived  and  poorly  drawn  bills 
which  have  been  presented  to  this  House— 
and  I  can  recall  one  very  distinctly— from  the 
department  are  potent  proof  of  the  arrogant 
indifference  of  the  government  and  its  ad- 
visers. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  govern- 
ment's poor  performance  in  this  field  is  their 
apparent  conviction  that  lawyers  should  have 
a  monopoly  on  the  administration  of  justice. 
In  this  field,  we  in  the  Liberal  Party  believe 
that  the  public  interest  would  be  better  served 
if  the  views  of  social  scientists,  economists, 
and  others  as  well  as  lawyers,  were  considered 
in  a  number  of  the  commissions  set  up. 

Not  only  in  legislation,  but  also  in  execu- 
tion, is  the  present  government  guilty  of 
indifference  to  real  justice.  For  example,  the 
Liberal  Party  is  gravely  concerned  with  the 
matter  of  e:q)ropriation  of  land  under  con- 
servation procedures,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  situation  now  being  given  much 
publicity  in  the  press  in  the  county  of 
Oxford.  In  that  county,  the  Upper  Thames 
River  Conservation  Authority  has  been  ex- 
propriating land,  north  of  the  city  of  Wood- 
Stock,  for  the  purposes  of  a  conservation 
dam  in  conjunction  with  a  flood  control  plan 
for  the  Thames  River  watershed.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Upper  Thames  River  Conserva- 
tion Authority  in  the  county  of  Oxford  is  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Pittock). 

It  would  appear  that  the  expropriation 
procedures  carried  out  by  the  authority  have 
hot  been  consistent  with  the  traditions  of 
orderly  government.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  expropriation  values  have  not  been  con- 


sistent, that  negotiations  have  not  been 
carried  out  with  full  disclosure  to  the  land 
owners,  and  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
compensation  offered  by  the  authority  is  too 
low.  Indeed,  I  think  that  the  chairman  has 
shown  this  by  a  suggestion  of  a  ten  per  cent 
increase  with  respect  to  previous  land  values. 
All  these  are  questions  which  should  receive 
an  exhaustive  examination  by  the  govern- 
ment in  order  to  ensure  that  no  injustice  has 
been  done  to  the  expropriated  land  owners. 

One  of  the  most  startling  factors  in  the  ex- 
propriation picture  in  Oxford  county  is  the 
fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  authority  is 
also  the  sitting  member  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature  for  the  county.  The  hon.  member 
for  Oxford,  as  chairman  of  the  Upper  Thames 
River  Conservation  Authority,  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the 
expropriation  of  land  with  a  view  to  acquir- 
ing land  at  the  best  possible  price  for  the 
purposes  of  the  authority.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  him,  as  chairman,  to  perform  his  duties 
in  such  a  way  that  the  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment for  the  land  is  as  minimal  as  possible; 
and  in  every  way  it  is  incumbent  upon  him 
to  effect  expropriation  in  as  efficient  and 
speedy  a  manner  as  can  be  arranged. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  land  owners  that  they  receive  fair  and 
equitable  compensation  for  the  compulsory 
taking  of  their  land;  and,  in  this  particular 
case,  it  is  obvious  that  numerous  land  owners 
are  of  the  opinion  that  they  have  been  dealt 
with  unfairly  by  the  authority.  The  validity 
of  their  complaints  is  a  matter  to  be  investi- 
gated by  the  government.  The  fact  of  their 
complaints  is  a  matter  which  brings  into 
question  the  dual  position  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Oxford. 

It  has  been  expressed  by  the  government 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  many  times— I 
recall  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  telling  us— 
that  the  member  of  Parliament  is  the  ombuds- 
man for  his  local  riding.  That  is,  the  man 
one  visits  in  order  to  have  any  grievance 
rectified.  The  traditional  method  by  which 
a  constituent  can  bring  to  the  government's 
attention  grievances  caused  by  goverimient 
action  is  through  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  Oxford  county,  an  expropriated 
land  owner,  should  he  wish  to  draw  his 
member's  attention  to  his  particular  situation, 
is  faced  with  dealing  with  the  chairman  of 
the  very  authority  which  is  taking  his  land. 
I  suggest  that  this,  morally,  must  be  an  un- 
tenable position  for  the  hon.  member  for 
Oxford.  He  should  either  decide  he  is  going 
to  resign  his  seat  in  the  House  or  resign 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  authority. 
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The  Liberal  Party  wishes  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  it  has  formed  no  opinion  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  hon,  member  for 
Oxford  has  carried  out  his  duties  as  chairman 
of  the  authority.  This  also  is  a  matter  for 
government  investigation  and  it  may  well  be 
that  no  impropriety  can  be  attached  to  the 
actions  of  the  chairman. 

That  is  not  the  point.  Tlie  point  is  that 
sitting  as  chairman  of  the  axithority,  the  hon. 
member  for  Oxford  obviates  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  constituent  in  his  riding  to  seek 
the  traditional  method  of  bringing  to  the 
government's  attention  a  grievance  which 
he,  the  constituent,  feels  has  been  caused 
by   government   action. 

The  subject  of  land  expropriation  was 
dealt  with  recently  by  the  Ontario  Federa- 
ation  of  Agriculture,  the  discussion  of  which 
was  prompted  largely  by  the  events  of  the 
past  few  months  in  Oxford  county.  The  On- 
tario Federation  of  Agriculture  passed  a 
resolution  endorsing  eight  recommendations 
dealing  with  the  expropriation  of  land,  and 
the  Liberal  Party  is  in  sympathy  with  their 
general  tenor.  Specifically,  the  Liberal 
Party  agrees  with  the  following  recommen- 
dations endorsed  by  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Liberal  Party  recommends  to  the 
government    the    following    action: 

First,  a  complete  and  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion into  the  history  of  the  expropriation  of 
land  by  the  Upper  Thames  River  Conserva- 
tion Authority,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  role  played  by  the  chairman  of  the 
authority. 

Second,  a  strong  recommendation  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxford  consider  the 
question  of  his  dual  capacity  in  the  govern- 
ment as  chairman  of  tlie  Upper  Thames 
authority  and  sitting  member  for  Oxford 
county. 

In  view  of  the  legal  maxim  that  "justice 
should  not  only  be  done  but  should  also 
appear  to  be  done,"  it  is  possible  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxford  cannot  escape  a 
conflict  of  interest  situation  which  calls  either 
for  his  resignation  from  this  House  or  his 
resignation  from  the  chairmanship  of  the 
authority. 

Third,  the  Liberal  Party  recommends  that 
the  whole  structure  of  expropriation  pro- 
cedures should  be  examined  with  particular 
reference  to  conservation  authorities  and  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee 
on  land  expropriation  be  reviewed  with  a 
view  to  preventing  further  situations  such  as 
the  recent  development  in  the  county  of 
Oxford. 


I  do  not  know  why  we  have  the  select 
committee  which  calls  people  in  and  comes 
through  with  recommendations  if  it  is  only 
going  to  be  discarded  in  dusty  files  some- 
where. This  would  have  solved  the 
problem,  if  the  government  had  had  the 
recommendations  of  this  select  committee. 

We  will  present  during  and  throughout  the 
session  a  comprehensive  and  constructive 
programme  of  reforms  of  The  Department  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  of  the  many  fields 
of  legislation  which  are  administered  by  it. 
Some  of  the  areas  in  which  we  will  suggest 
immediate  action  are  the  following: 

A  complete  reorganization  of  the  depart- 
ment. Hon.  members  will  hear  the  details  of 
the  plan  which  we  have  formulated  in  this 
and  other  parts  of  our  programme  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview. 

A  review  of  our  court  system  and  the 
administration  of  justice  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, including  a  close  look  at  the  sweatshop 
conditions,  with  insuflBcient  staflF  and  low  pay, 
to  which  the  government  is  subjecting  the 
court  officials  of  this  province— officials  who 
are  now,  according  to  Chief  Justice  Gale, 
confronted  with  a  backlog  of  over  2,000  non- 
jury cases  awaiting  trial  in  Toronto  alone. 

We  recommend  the  creation  of  an  office 
of  ombudsman,  which  official  would  be 
charged  with  the  protection  of  a  citizen's 
rights  against  the  overwhelming  power  of 
government.  The  Liberal  Party  further 
suggests: 

Fourth,  a  practical  system  of  legal  aid. 
Fifth,  a  method  of  compensation  for  victims 
of  crime.  Sixth,  a  series  of  studies  relating  to 
our  laws  on  divorce,  and  seventh,  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  all  problems  relating  to  the 
family,  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
including  a  thorough  discussion  of  such 
matters  as  separation,  rights  and  duties  of 
children  in  various  areas  and  at  various  ages, 
permitting  civil  actions  between  spouses  who 
have  been  separated;  and  many  other  ques- 
tions which  will  be  detailed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview, 

Eight,  methods  of  assisting  addicts  will  also 
be  included.  Nine,  the  study  of  the  bail 
system  as  it  applies  in  this  province  will  be 
considered;  and  ten,  methods  of  uniform  sen- 
tences by  our  courts  will  also  be  considered. 

Let  me  deal  with  one  of  these  questions. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  government  to 
stop  ignoring  one  of  the  most  tragic  problems 
facing  it  today  and  one  of  the  most  distressing 
to  the  people  of  this  province,  and  that  is 
divorce. 

We  cannot  expect  tlie  federal  government 
to  lift  the  problem  from  our  shoulders.    The 
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law  of  divorce  differs  from  province  to  prov- 
ince, and  whether  we  are  to  ask  Ottawa  to 
pass  legislation  deahng  with  Ontario  or  to 
press  that  the  provinces  be  given  the  right 
to  pass  their  own  laws,  we  must  find  out 
what  the  people  of  this  province  want  and 
what  legislation  is  necessary. 

We  suggest  that  the  government  institute, 
with  all  possible  haste,  a  conference  with  the 
federal  authorities  leading  to  early  legislation 
to  alleviate  the  hardships  caused  by  our 
present  archaic  laws  in  this  field.  Considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

What  are  the  problems  of  the  wife  whose 
husband  has  deserted  her  and  cannot  bo 
located  and  has  been  unable  to  be  located  for 
many  years? 

What  are  the  problems  of  the  wife  who 
is  forced  to  pursue  her  husband  through  a 
variety  of  foreign  jurisdictions  because  of  our 
anachronistic  laws  relating  to  domicile? 

What  of  the  wife  whose  husband  has  been 
sentenced  to  serve  in  one  of  our  penal  institu- 
tions and  will  be  imprisoned  for  more  than 
ten  years? 

What  of  tlie  wife  whose  husband  is  in  a 
mental  institution  and  believed  by  doctors  to 
be  incurable? 

Mr.  Letherby:  She  drove  him  there,  too. 

Mr.  Thompson:  It  could  happen  in  some 
cases.    She  might  commit  him  herself, 

Mr.  Letherby:  She  is  on  the  verge  now, 

Mr,  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  sym- 
pathetically aware  of,  and  I  am  sure  most  of 
the  hon.  members  in  this  Legislature  realize, 
the  tragedy  of  two  such  people  living  to- 
gether because  of  our  archaic  divorce  laws; 
and  I  am  sure— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  about  the  federal 
government? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  approach  the  federal 
government, 

Hon.  Mr,  Robarts:  Why  doesn't  the  hon. 
member  ask  his  party  in  Ottawa? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows 
as  well  as  anyone  that  the  lack  is  Ontario's 
request  in  this  field— if  he  has  the  courage  to 
make  it, 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  But  he  lacks  courage.  It  is 
characteristic  of  those  fellows. 


Mr.  Thompson:  Mr,  Speaker,  we  are  sym- 
pathetically aware  of  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion of  divorce  is  one  of  very  real  concern, 
not  only  to  a  great  many  individual  citizens 
but  also  to  a  number  of  religious  denomina- 
tional groups.  We  are  aware,  too,  that  any 
new  proposals  in  this  field  are  bound  to 
generate  interest  and  even  controversy.  For 
these  reasons,  I  believe  it  will  be  useful  for 
me  to  make  clear  our  moral  obligation,  our 
moral  position,  on  this  subject. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  th^'s  new 
ecumenical  age  no  true  Christian  would  will- 
ingly act  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  his  par- 
ticular beliefs  on  another  person.  We  are 
entering  an  age  when  it  is  more  and  more 
clearly  seen  that  there  are  many  possible 
roads  to  the  life  well  and  reverently  Uved. 

Thus,  though  a  great  many  citizens  of 
Ontario  would  not,  for  reasons  of  religion 
and  conviction,  even  consider  availing  them- 
selves of  the  avenues  opened  through  any 
changes  in  our  divorce  legislation,  neverthe- 
less I  am  convinced,  as  are  my  hon.  colleagues, 
that  these  same  citizens,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Christian  charity  and  in  their  pursuit  of  the 
goals  of  freedom  of  conscience  we  all  share, 
would  not  want  to  deny  to  other  citizens, 
whose  religious  convictions  embody  a 
different  emphasis,  the  relief  from  manifold 
distress  which  changes  in  our  divorce  legis- 
lation might  bring  about, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  now  wish  to  turn  to  the 
question  of  health  care  and  outline  the  pro- 
gramme which  my  party  and  I  propose  in 
order  to  achieve  the  highest  possible  levels 
of  physical  and  mental  well-being  for  all  per- 
sons throughout  Ontario. 

To  each  of  us,  health  is  most  precious.  The 
health  of  others  is  of  utmost  importance.  No 
one  wishes  to  be  ill  or  to  suffer.  All  wish  the 
best  available  care  for  themselves  and  their 
family  when  ill,  at  a  manageable  cost. 

The  excellence  and  the  strength  of  a  com- 
munity is  determined  by  the  extent  and  the 
quality  of  its  resources  and  their  wise  use. 
The  most  precious  resources  at  our  disposal 
are  our  human  resources,  our  individuals— 
you  and  me. 

As  with  all  our  precious  resources,  we 
must  care  for,  develop,  and  use  them  with 
respect,  foresight  and  prudence. 

The  sick  person  is  a  misery  to  himself  and 
his  family  and  an  expense  to  his  community. 
His  illness  is  a  social  loss  because  of  his 
reduced  efficiency  and  reduced  earning  power, 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  services  needed  to 
combat  his  ill-health,  and  the  resources  which 
must  be  used  to  assist  in  maintaining  himself 
and  his  family  while  he  is  ill. 
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Each  individual  is  unique,  a  combination 
of  factors  never  again  to  be  repeated.  Each 
man  is  a  storehouse  of  knowledge  and  facts. 
Each  has  some  knowledge  which  is  not  avail- 
able to  others  except  through  himself.  This 
precious  information  was  acquired  over  the 
years  by  his  day-to-day  experiences  and  his 
formal  education,  which  was  obtained  at  great 
social  expense.  These  unique  personal  mem- 
ories, skills,  and  capabilities  are  like  deposits 
to  be  withdrawn  and  used  at  a  later  date. 
The  loss  of  these  deposits  through  premature 
death,  or  their  ineffectual  use  through  ill- 
health,  is  a  loss  to  society  as  a  whole. 

Therefore,  measures  and  money  devoted 
to  the  optimum  development  of  our  physical 
and  mental  well-being,  to  the  prevention  of 
illness  and  to  the  maintenance  and  restoration 
of  health,  are  measures  of  value  to  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  operating  cost  of  our 
most  precious  and  important  resources- 
people. 

With  these  words  as  background,  my  party 
and  I  propose  a  comprehensive,  universal, 
government-sponsored  health  care  programme 
for  all  persons  in  Ontario. 

By  "comprehensive"  we  mean  all  health 
services— preventive,  diagnostic,  curative  and 
rehabilitative— that  can  be  provided  by  modern 
medical  science.  By  universal  we  mean  that 
adequate  health  services  be  made  available 
to  all  persons  in  Ontario  regardless  of  where 
they  reside  and  whatever  their  financial  re- 
sources may  be. 

It  shall  be  based  on  the  right  of  the  patient 
to  choose  his  own  physician  or  dentist,  and 
of  the  practitioner  to  accept  or  reject  a  patient 
except  in  emergency  or  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  and  to  be  free  to  choose  his  type  and 
location  of  practice,  and  whether  or  not  he 
wishes  to  operate  within  the  programme.  If 
he  chooses  to  operate  within  the  plan  he  will 
not  be  a  civil  servant. 

The  scheme  should  include: 

1.  Payment  for  the  following  services— and 
1  am  going  tb  list  these:  (a)  physicians' 
services  in  and  out  of  hospital;  (b)  dental 
services  for  children;  (c)  optical  services  for 
children:  (d)  organized  care  of  crippled  and 
retarded  children;  (e)  prosthetic  devices;  (f) 
home  care  programmes;  (g)  a  portion  of 
prescribed  drug  costs. 

2.  Stimulation  of  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  health  care  workers— and  this  is  how 
we  would  approach  this— by:  (a)  increased 
grants  to  health  care,  professional  and  tech- 
nical training  schools;  (b)  grants  to  health 
care  workers  in  training;  (c)  establishment  of 
new  health  care,  professional  and  technical 
training  institutions. 


3.  Tjie  stimulation  of  health  care  research 
by:  (a)  increased  grants  for  health  care 
research  to  recognized  institutions;  (b)  in- 
creased grants  to  individuals  pursuing  a  career 
in  research;  (c)  instituting  grants  in  health 
care  planning  research. 

I  notice  that  one  of  the  papers  hoped  that, 
as  a  centennial  grant,  we  might  focus  on 
medical  research.  I  suggest  that  this  would 
be  a  great  thing  for  us  to  be  doing  in  our 
centennial  year  to  give  a  new  infusion  into 
the  medical  research  facilities  in  this  prov- 
ince; something  that  will  benefit  not  only 
our  own  people  but  generations  to  come. 

4.  Expansion  of  home  care  services,  in 
order  to  decrease  the  need  for  hospitalization, 
is  the  next  point  and  this  could  be  done  by 
grants  to  hospitals  with  active  home  care  pro- 
grammes. 

5.  The  next  point  is  the  co-ordination  and 
co-operative  planning,  through  a  commission 
at  the  provincial  level,  with  representatives 
of  the  public  health  professions  and  govern- 
ment, which  will  report  to  the  Minister  of 
Health.  It  should  administer  the  hospital, 
medical,  dental,  drugs  and  all  other  public 
health  care  programmes.  It  should  have 
regional  councils  to  assist  in  regional  ad- 
ministration and  be  in  touch  with  regional 
needs. 

The  next  point:  6.  Practitioners  in  private 
practice  to  be  paid  by  fee  for  service  and  a 
schedule  of  maximum  fees  be  established 
with  the  profession.  No  extra  billings  or 
deterrent  charges  would  be  allowed. 

Frankly,  I  thought  over  this  approach  about 
deterrent  charges.  The  question  that  was 
raised  to  me  when  this  was  discussed  was, 
why  do  you  have  to  have  a  deterrent  charge? 
It  was  suggested  to  me  that  it  is  to  stop 
the  hypochondriac  from  coming  and  bother- 
ing the  doctors  steadily.  It  was  suggested  to 
me,  where  do  you  the  most  hypochondriacs 
in  our  society?  Is  it  from  the  wealthier  group, 
or  is  it  from  the  lower  income  group? 

An  Hon.  member:  The  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  say  this,  sir,  the 
Liberal  Party  is  not  a  party  of  wealth— I  do 
not  think  you  would  get  them  there.  But  I 
would  suggest  that  you  get  a  hj^ochondriac 
with  the  leisured  wealthy  group,  so  that  a 
deterrent  really  would  not  mean  very  much 
to  them,  while  it  would  to  the  lower  income 
person.  That  is  why  no  extra  bilhng  or  deter- 
rent charges  would  be  allowed. 

7.  Measures  to  encourage  more  adequate 
development  of  regional  hospital  facilities  by 
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an  expanded  hospital  construction  grant  sys- 
tem. 

8.  Measures  to  eliminate  regional  inequali- 
ties of  services  and  personnel.  We  would  go 
about  this  by:  (a)  the  use  of  subsidies  to 
attract  practitioners  to  rural  areas;  (b)  loans 
and  grants  for  development  of  group  practice 
chnics  particularly  in  outlying  areas;  (c)  mak- 
ing available  where  needed,  air  ambulances, 
two-way  radio  communication  and  additional 
nursing  stations  and  the  establishment  of 
regional  hospitals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Would  that  be  social- 
ized medicine? 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  hon.  Minister  could 
call  it  that,  if  he  wants  to;  it  would  be  a 
government-sponsored  programme. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  it  meets  the  needs, 
what  does  the  name  matter? 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  next  point:  9.  The 
establishment  of  a  health  care  advisory  coun- 
cil with  the  following  responsibilities:  (a)  to 
study  proposed  new  health  legislation  or 
changes  in  health  legislation;  (b)  to  make  re- 
commendations to  the  Minister  of  Health, 
other  Ministers,  to  the  profession,  to  voluntary 
health  agencies,  universities  and  the  general 
public  on  any  matters  which  the  council 
feels  affect  the  health  of  the  people  of  the 
province;  (c)  to  investigate  and  report  on  any 
reasonable  proposal  for  improving  health 
services. 

The  council  would  make  at  least  an  annual 
public  report  on  the  health  needs  and  pro- 
grammes within  the  province.  It  would  not  be 
a  legislative  body  and  could  not  enforce  co- 
ordination or  improvement  of  services,  but 
is  to  be  the  province's  health  watch-dog.  It 
should  consist  of  regional  branch  councils 
to  consider  and  support  regional  health  needs 
and  to  be  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
major  health  professions,  university  divisions 
in  health  sciences  and  the  public. 

The  next  point:  10.  The  establishment  of 
an  inter-governmental  health  care  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister 
of  Health  to  co-ordinate  the  various  com- 
mittees and  health  responsibilities  within 
diflFerent  government  departments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  turn  briefly  now  to  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  reasons  why  our 
present  methods  of  coping  with  health  care 
problems  are  unacceptable  today.  The  first 
of  these  is,  I  think,  quite  simply  that  people 
want  something  better.  They  are  tired  of  the 
complications,  excessive  costs  and  limited 
coverages    available    through    private    health 


insurance  and  are  terrified  of  the  alternative 
if  they  are  not  covered  by  these  programmes 
—even  though  they  are  limited— which  is 
economic  disaster  in  the  event  of  serious  ill- 
ness. 

The  second  reason  for  a  change  is,  I  think, 
a  more  broadly  social  and  economic  one.  In 
1960  in  Canada  the  estimated  economic  loss 
due  to  illness  or  injury  was  almost  $1.5 
billion.  It  is  entirely  likely  that  an  investment 
in  comprehensive  medical  care  will  so  reduce 
this  economic  loss  as  to  more  than  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  medical  care  programme. 

The  burden  of  the  cost  of  medical  care  on 
lower  income  families  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. The  Royal  Commission  on  Flealth 
Services  estimates  that  it  would  have  cost 
$373  in  1961  for  a  family  to  pay  for  adequate 
health  care  under  insurance  schemes  then 
available.  It  has  also  been  estimated  that 
seven  per  cent  of  total  family  income  is  a 
maximum  that  can  be  devoted  to  health  care. 

In  the  light  of  these  two  figures  we  find 
that  if  a  family  was  to  provide  itself  with 
complete  health  care  insurance  it  would  have 
to  have  an  income  of  $5,300.  At  the  same 
time,  60  per  cent  of  non-farming  families  in 
Canada  had  incomes  below  this  figure  and 
hence  would  be  unable  to  afford  total  health 
care. 

It  is  evident  that  private  insurance  com- 
panies cannot  provide  the  kind  of  universal 
comprehensive  plan  which  the  people  want 
and  the  economy  demands.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Health  Services  found  that  only 
slightly  more  than  half  the  population  of 
Canada  had  any  degree  of  medical  insurance 
in  1961.  Three  million  Canadians  had  wholly 
inadequate  coverage  and  7.5  million  Cana- 
dians had  no  medical  care  insurance  what- 
soever. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  coverage  by  the 
private  companies  could  be  extended  if  gov- 
ernment subsidies  were  available,  but  here 
again  the  Royal  Commission  on  Health  Serv- 
ices has  published  figures  which  show  the 
undesirable  consequences  of  such  policies. 
The  commission  estimated  that  if  physicians' 
services  alone  were  assured  for  all  by  the 
existing  insurance  industry  in  1961,  the  pro- 
jected 1971  co-sts  would  be  $183  million 
more  dian  a  government-run  scheme.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  for  Ontario  alone  the 
luxury  of  leaving  medical  care  in  the  hands 
of  private  insurance  companies  would  cost 
us  an  additional  $60  million  or  so  per  year. 

There  are  also  evident  reasons  why  our 
programme  calls  for  policies  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  number  of  health  care  workers  and 
facilities  available  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 
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The  number  of  physicians  in  Canada  has 
been  bolstered  in  recent  years  by  immigra- 
tion, but  this  flow  is  decreasing.  A  serious 
deficit  of  physicians  will  occur  after  1976  if 
present  training  facilities  are  not  radically 
expanded.  Already  we  are  faced  in  Ontario 
with  a  serious  shortage  of  dentists,  and  the 
dental  health  of  our  people  will  suffer  even 
more  in  the  future  if  the  supply  of  dentists 
is  not  radically  increased. 

The  same,  of  course,  is  true  for  nurses. 
Hospital  wards  have,  on  occasions,  remained 
closed  because  of  the  lack  of  nurses.  As  far 
as  hospital  beds  tliemselves  are  concerned- 
this,  of  course,  has  been  a  lively  issue  in 
this  House-we  know  that  as  long  ago  as 
1961  Metropolitan  Toronto  had  629  fewer 
children's  hospital  beds  than  were  required. 
In  1963  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  the  com- 
munity had  2,360  fewer  active  treatment 
beds  than  it  needed. 

In  1961  the  average  Canadian  family  spent 
almost  the  same  amount  of  money  on  pre- 
scription and  non-prescription  drugs  as  it 
did  on  physicians'  services.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  feel  a  proportion  of  prescribed 
drug  costs  should  be  included  in  our  medical 
care  programme.  Tlie  cost  of  prescribed 
drugs  which  would  have  to  be  given  over  a 
long  period  of  time  should  be  covered  in  full 
by  the  plaii. 

In  the  field  of  health  care  research  we 
have  a  truly  shocking  deficit  to  make  up. 
Research  is  the  backbone  of  improved  health 
care,  but  in  1963  in  Canada  we  were  spend- 
ing only  one-fifth  as  much  per  capita  on 
health  care  research  as  was  the  United  States. 
Obviously  we  must  increase  provincial  ex- 
penditures in  medical  research. 

Many  persons  will  say,  as  I  heard  someone 
say  over  on  the  side  here,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  this  comprehensive  health 
care  plan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
this  House— can  Ontario  afford  not  to  have 
such  a  plan? 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Health  Services 
made  an  extensive  investigation  into  the  most 
probable  rate  of  economic  growth  for  the 
country  and  the  projected  costs  of  a  health 
programme  such  as  I  am  proposing. 

They  looked  at  the  future  cost  of  health 
care  in  two  different  situations.  The  first 
was  tlie  situation  in  which  there  was  no 
expansion  of  public  programmes;  in  the 
second  their  comprehensive  recommendations 
had  been  implemented. 

They   concluded  from   this  that: 

Without   any   expansion   of   public   pro- 
grammes,  the   per   capita    cost    of   health 


services  and  health  capital  will  rise  sub- 
stantially up  to  1971,  but  will  increase  but 
little  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
expenditure. 

And  with  the  expansion  of  public  pro- 
grammes, in  a  manner  similar  to  what  I  am 
proposing,  there  will  not  be  a  sizeable  in- 
crease in  the  per  capita  expenditure. 

In  1971  they  estimated  that  with  the 
programme  in  full  operation,  excluding 
expenditures  on  health  research  and  grants- 
in-aid  of  education,  the  increase  would 
amount  of  about  $17  per  person.  If  research 
and  grants-in-aid  of  education  were  included, 
$3  per  person  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
$17  to  make  a  total  increase  of  $20  per 
person. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  for  an  extra  $20  per  person  this  prov- 
ince can  have  a  universal  comprehensive 
health  care  programme  by  1971. 

If  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy  is 
achieved  as  anticipated,  the  implementation 
of  our  proposals  would  not  lead  to  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
gross  national  expenditure  allocated  to  health 
care,  as  the  difference  between  existing  public 
programmes  and  the  comprehensive  health 
care  programme  by  1971  is  of  the  order  of 
between  half  and  one  per  cent  of  the  gross 
national  expenditure.  If  the  growth  rate  of 
the  economy  reaches  what  the  Economic 
Council  of  Canada  advocates  as  being  neces- 
sary for  a  continued  growth  in  prosperity, 
then  tlie  percentage  increase  of  the  GNE 
due  to  the  comprehensive  programme  will  be 
even  less  than  a  half  to  one  per  cent. 

In  short,  the  Ontario  economy  can  ade- 
quately support  the  universal  comprehensive 
health  care  programme  which  I  am  advo- 
cating. 

There  are  priorities  of  course  in  this,  and 
in  of  the  different  aspects  of  the  health  care 
programme. 

I  am  proposing  for  health  care,  it  is  un- 
realistic to  suggest  that  the  full  plan  could 
be  instituted  at  once.  Therefore,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  priorities  be  assigned  for  tlie  phasing 
in  of  the  different  aspects  of  the  programme. 

Because  of  this  I  give  the  following  items 
top  priority  in  our  proposed  programme: 

1.  A  government  programme  to  pay  for  all 
the  services  in  and  outside  of  hospital  for  all 
participating  physicians  and  for  all  necessary 
laboratory  procedures. 

2.  That  government  money  be  made 
available  for  extensive  expansion  of  facilities 
for  the  education  and  training  of  health  care 
workers. 
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3.  To  commence  immediately  on  a  pro- 
gramme which  by  1971  will  cover  the  full 
cost  of  dental  work  and  dental  examination 
of  children  to  18  years  of  age.  This  will 
require  the  institution  of  and  the  rapid 
expansion  of  training  courses  for  dental 
auxiUaries. 

4.  To  institute  immediately  the  following 
procedures  for  the  co-ordination  and  planning 
of  health  care  services  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. Let  me  emphasize  the  two  words  "co- 
ordination" and  "planning."  Under  that,  as 
I  described  before,  I  would  have  the  health 
care  commission,  the  inter-departmental 
health  care  committee  and  the  health  care 
advisory  council. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  I  and  my 
party  are  committed  to  the  concept  of  the 
equalization  of  opportunity  and  services 
throughout  the  province. 

The  discrepancies— and  we  would  act  and 
we  will  act  when  we  have  the  chance— the 
discrepancies  in  health  care  across  the  prov- 
ince are  astounding  and  a  crime  on  the  con- 
science of  this  Conservative  government. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  of  these,  I 
would  like  to  give  hon.  members  again  some 
of  these  disparities  and  inequalities  between 
different  provinces;  and  I  appreciate  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile) 
is  here,  because  I  think  it  relates  a  little  bit 
to  his  area  of  concern. 

First,  regarding  physicians,  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  persons  to  each  physician  varies 
widely.    In  1963  in  the  city  of  Ottawa  there 


was  one  physician  to  each  469  persons,  and 
in  the  Prescott-Russell  county  there  is  one 
physician  for  each  2,286  persons  and  in  Leeds 
and  Grenville  county  there  is  one  physician 
for  each  3,990  persons.  In  most  rural  areas 
there  are  virtually  no  medical  specialists. 
That  is  one  point  we  should  be  considering. 

Second,  on  active  treatment  beds  in  public 
hospitals— in  considering  the  number  of  active 
treatment  beds  in  public  hospitals— in  1961 
in  Middlesex  county  there  were  6.6  beds  per 
1000  population,  in  Prescott-Russell  county 
there  were  1.5  beds  per  1000  population. 

If  one  looks  at  the  annual  death  rate  of 
infants  under  one  year  of  age  per  1000  live 
births  over  the  three-year  period  1960-62 
the  following  is  seen:  Middlesex  county  16 
to  25  deaths  per  1000  live  births,  in  Prescott- 
Russell  county  26  to  35  deaths  per  100,  in 
Glengarry  county  36  to  45  deaths  per  1000 
live  births. 

Mr.  Thompson  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  resume  the 
Throne  Speech  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.55  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
lye  visitors  to  the  Legislature,  and  today 
e  welcome  as  guests  students  from  the 
Uowing  schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  Cart- 
ri^ht  High  School,  Blackstock;  and  in  the 
ist  and  west  gallery  Bloor  Collegiate  In- 
itute,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  petitions 
ive  been  received: 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
orbolton  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
ithorizing  it  to  establish  polling  places  for 
orbolton  municipal  elections  in  the  city  of 
ttawa  and  adjacent  municipalities. 
Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Chatham 
raying  that  an  Act  may  pass  vesting  certain 
nds  in  the  corporation  in  fee  simple. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports  by  com- 
ittees. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Earlier 
lis  week  the  report  of  the  striking  committee 
as  not  presented  to  the  House  because  of 
e  events  of  that  day.  It  seems  to  me,  inas- 
luch  as  this  committee  report  embodies  all 
le  hon.  members  of  the  House  and  the  com- 
littees  they  serve  on,  it  should  be  read  into 
le  record.  So  if  we  could  have  that  report 
)w  it  would  make  the  record  of  the  House 
)mplete. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East),  from  the 
;Iect  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the 
sts  of  members  to  compose  the  standing 
jmmittees  of  the  House,  presented  the  com- 
littee's  report  which  was  read  as  follows 
ad  adopted: 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  lists 
f  standing  committees  ordered  by  the  House 
3  composed  of  the  following  members: 

Agriculture:  Brunelle,  Butler,  Carruthers, 
>owner,  Edwards,  Evans,  Farquhar,  Free- 
lan,  Gaunt,  Gisborn,  Hamilton,  Henderson, 
[odgson  (Victoria),  Johnston  (Carleton), 
-.etherby,  MacDonald,   Mackenzie,  Morning- 
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star,  McKeough,  McNeil,  Nixon,  Olde,  Pater- 
son,  Pittock,  Rollins,  Root,  Rowe,  Sandercock, 
Spence,  Taylor,  Villeneuve,  Walker,  Welch, 
Whicher,  Whitney,  Worton,  Yakabuski— 37. 
The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to  consist 
of  seven  members. 

■  Education,  Health  and  Welfare:  Apps, 
Bales,  Braithwaite,  Brunelle,  Bryden,  Bykator, 
Carruthers,  Cowling,  Davison,  Downer,  Dun- 
lop,  Eagleson,  Edwards,  Evans,  Eiwen,  Harris, 
Hodgson  (Victoria),  Johnston  (Gairleton),  Kerr, 
Lawrence  (Russell),  Lawrence  (St.  George), 
Lewis  (Scarborough  West),  Momingstar,  •  Mc- 
Keough, Newman,  Nixon,  Peck,  Pritchard, 
Racine,  Reilly,  Rowe,  Trotter,  Troy,  Ville- 
neuve,  Welch,  Wells,  Worton-37.  The 
quorum  of  the  said  committee  to  consist  of 
seven  members. 

Government  Commissions:  Apps,  Beckett, 
Brunelle,  Boyer,  Bryden,  Bukator,  Carton, 
Downer,  Dunlop,  Ewen,  Guindon,  Hodgson 
(Scarborough  East),  Johnston  (Parry  Sound), 
Kerr,  Lewis  (Humber),  MacDonald,  Mac- 
kenzie, McNeil,  Momingstar,  Nixon,  Noden, 
Peck,  Pittock,  Price,  Pritchard,  Reaume, 
Reilly,  Renwick,  Reuter,  Singer,  Sopha, 
Thrasher,  Trotter,  Troy,  Walker,  Whicher, 
Whitney— 37.  The  quorum  of  the  said  com- 
mittee to  consist  of  seven  members. 

Highways  and  Tourism:  Apps,  Brown, 
Brunelle,  Bukator,  Butler,  Carruthers, 
Davison,  Demers,  Eagleson,  Edwards,  Evans, 
Farquhar,  Freeman,  Gibson,  Guindon,  Hodg- 
son (Scarborough  East),  Hodgson  (Victoria), 
Johnston  (Carleton),  Johnston  (Parry  Sound), 
Knox,  Lawrence  (Russell),  Letherby,  Mac- 
kenzie, McNeil,  Newman,  Noden,  Paterson, 
Reaume,  Reilly,  Rollins,  Root,  Rowe,  Sargent, 
Troy,  Whitney,  Yakabuski,  Young-37.  The 
quorum  of  the  said  committee  to  consist  of 
seven  members. 

Labour,  Legal  and  Municipal  Bills: 
Bales,  Beckett,  Braithwaite,  Bukator,  Butler, 
Carton,  Cass,  Demers,  Dunlop,  Evans,  Gib- 
son, Gisborn,  Harris,  Henderson,  Hodgson 
(Victoria),  Kerr,  Lawrence  (Russell),  Law- 
rence (St.  George),  Lewis  (Humber),  Morning- 
tar,  McKeough,  Olde,  Pittock,  Price,  Reaume, 
Reilly,  Renwick,  Sargent,  Singer,  Sopha, 
Thrasher,    Trotter,    Walker,    Welch,    Wells, 
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Villeneuve,  Young— 37.    The  quorum  of  the 
said  committee  to  consist  of  seven  members. 

Natural  Resources,  Wildlife  and 
Mining:  Brown,  Brunelle,  Butler,  Davison, 
Demers,  Evans,  Ew^en,  Farquhar,  Freeman, 
Gibson,  Guindon,  Hamilton,  Hodgson  (Scar- 
borough East),  Hodgson  (Victoria),  Johnston 
(Parry  Sound),  Johnston  (Carleton),  Lewis 
(Scarborough),  Mackenzie,  McNeil,  Noden, 
Paterson,  Pittock,  Reuter,  Rollins,  Root, 
Rowe,  Sandercock,  Sopha,  Spence,  Taylor, 
Troy,  Villeneuve,  Walker,  Welch,  Whitney, 
Worton,  Yakabuski— 37.  The  quorum  of  the 
said  committee  to  consist  of  seven  members. 

Private  Bills:  Apps,  Bales,  Beckett, 
Brown,  Brunelle,  Bukator,  Butler,  Carruthers, 
Carton,  Cass,  Cowling,  Demers,  Eagleson, 
Edwards,  Evans,  Ewen,  Gaunt,  Gould, 
Hamilton,  Harris,  Henderson,  Johnston  (Parry 
Sound),  Johnston  (Carleton),  Kerr,  Lawrence 
(Russell),  Letherby,  Lewis  (Scarborough 
West),  MacDonald,  Mackenzie,  Momingstar, 
McKeough,  Newman,  Nixon,  Oliver,  Olde, 
Peck,  Price,  Pritchard,  Reaume,  Reilly,  Ren- 
wick,  Reuter,  Rollins,  Root,  Sandercock, 
Singer,  Sopha,  Trotter,  Troy,  Villeneuve, 
Walker,  Wells,  Whicher,  Whitney,  Young— 
37.  The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  nine  members. 

Privileges  and  Elections:  Beckett,  Boyer, 
Braithwaite,  Downer,  Gaunt,  Gisbom,  Harris, 
Henderson,  Johnston  (Parry  Sound),  Kerr, 
Lawrence  (St.  George),  Oliver,  Peck,  Walker, 
Wells,  Whicher,  White,  Yakabuski- 18.  The 
quorum  of  the  said  committee  to  consist  of 
five  members. 

Public  Accounts:  Beckett,  Bryden,  Law- 
rence (St.  George),  McKeough,  Price,  Reuter, 
Rowe,  Singer,  Sopha— 9.  The  quorum  of  the 
said  committee  to  consist  of  five  members. 

Standing  Orders  and  Printing:  Apps, 
Carruthers,  Cass,  Demers,  Dunlop,  Edwards, 
Ewen,  Farquhar,  Gisbom,  Gordon,  Knox, 
McNeil,  Olde,  Pittock,  Pritchard,  Racine, 
Reaume,  Reilly— 18.  The  quorum  of  the  said 
committee  to  consist  of  five  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore the  orders  of  the  day  I  have  a  question 
to  ask  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  I  know  this 
has  been  handed  to  him  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  asked  yesterday  but  so  much 
research  had  to  go  into  it,  I  had  to  wait  an- 
other day. 

Will  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  give  to  this 
House  a  progress  report  on  the  conferences 


that  have  been  held  to  discuss  the  abnormally 
low  lake  levels  in  several  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  others?  Will  the  briefs  presented  by 
various  departments  of  the  government  of 
Ontario  be  made  available  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  low 
water  levels  that  have  prevailed  on  the  Great 
Lakes  during  the  past  four  years  have  served 
to  bring  the  meaning  of  water  to  the  people 
of  Ontario,  and  indeed  to  the  i>eople  of  all 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  into  sharper 
focus  than  ever  before. 

Water  has  long  been  recognized  as  the 
most  versatile  mineral,  but  now  we  are  com- 
ing to  recognize  it  as  perhaps  our  most  valu- 
able natural  resource.  Not  only  are  the  uses 
for  water  changing  and  increasing,  but  the 
requirements  for  water  are  becoming  of 
paramount  and  critical  importance  in  more 
and  more  areas  of  this  continent.  Many  of 
these  are  areas  of  drought,  or  near  drought, 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  seemed  to  have 
adequate  water  readily  available. 

In  the  Great  Lakes  region  our  problems  are 
especially  complex  because  the  areas  a£Fected 
are  so  large— the  jurisdiction  involving  two 
countries,  eight  states  and  two  provinces— is 
divided  and  there  are  often  conflicting  de- 
mands for  the  available  water,  as  witness  the 
demands  of  Hydro,  for  instance,  and  the 
demands  of  the  deep  sea  ports  in  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence  where  they  want  sufficient  water 
to  provide  berthing  facilities  for  larger  and 
larger  ocean  vessels. 

Because  of  this  complexity  and  the  diversityij 
of  the  technological  aspects  of  the  situation, 
it  has  been  inevitable  that  much  public  mis- 
understanding of  the  reasons  for  the  current 
low  levels  has  arisen. 

Beyond  question,  the  single  factor  mainly 
responsible  for  these  low  levels  in  the  great 
lakes  is  lack  of  adequate  precipitation.  During 
the  past  four  years,  rain  and  snow  have  fallen 
short  of  normal  by  about  four  inches  on  the 
drainage  basin  of  Lake  Superior,  and  by 
eight  to  twelve  inches  on  the  rest  of  the  Great 
Lakes  basin.  The  results  of  this  deficiency 
have  been  compounded  by  higher  than  normal 
evaporation.  If  the  water  does  not  fall  from 
the  sky  there  are  no  clouds,  and  if  there  are 
no  clouds  of  course  the  evaporation  is  much 
greater.  When  you  reach  this  natural  con- 
dition, you  have  two  factors  working. 

Hon.  members  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  there  is  more  water  lost  in  the  Great 
Lakes  on  a  sunny  summer  day  by  evaporation 
than  there  is  in  the  amount  that  flows  out 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
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Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  The 
iidents  were  driven  out  too  soon,  they  should 
ive  listened  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  send  it  to  them. 

As  a  result  of  studies  that  have  been  con- 
icted  by  engineers  and  scientists,  both  in 
inada  and  the  United  States,  for  many 
ars,  much  is  already  known  about  the 
ater  levels  and  trends  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
it  much  more  needs  to  be  known.  Recog- 
zing  this,  the  government  of  this  province 
onsored  a  water  resources  conference  cover- 
g  all  jurisdictions  in  tlie  Great  Lakes  region 
it  summer.  This  conference  was  held  in 
jronto  on  June  29,   1964. 

Abundant  evidence  of  the  widespread 
ncerri  for  and  interest  in  this  matter  is  pro- 
ded  ty  the  list  of  delegates  and  jurisdictions 
at  attended  this  conference. 
The  governor  of  the  state  of  Illinois  and 
e  governor  of  the  state  of  Indiana  attended 
e.  conference  and  indeed  every  participating 
risidiction  was  represented  by  senior,  com- 
tent  people. 

In  my  statement  of  welcome  and  introduc- 
)n  to  the  conference,  I  reiterated  the  reasons 
ay  the  province  of  Ontario  felt  it  was  desir- 
le  to  act  as  host  to  such  a  conference  and  to 
Ice  the  initiative  in  its  organization.  This 
is  essentially  that  this  province  probably 
s  a  greater  interest  in  the  Great  Lakes  than 
y  other  single  jurisdiction.  I  might  say  that 
.  jurisdictions  invited,  attended  that  confer- 
ee. The  states  that  were  represented— Min- 
sota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
lio  and  New  York,  and  the  Commonwealth 
Pennsylvania— all  are  involved  in  the 
lited  States.  The  province  of  Quebec,  of 
urse,  is  involved,  and  although  she  has  no 
rders  on  the  Great  Lakes  system,  she  is 
^'olved  because  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
hile  all  of  these  areas  are  involved,  prac- 
ally  the  whole  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
B  Great  Lakes  system  lies  within  the  prov- 
:e  of  Ontario,  so  our  interest,  of  course, 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  them. 

I  recognized  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
r  us  to  devise,  in  the  short  time  available 
r  discussion  at  that  meeting,  any  immediate 
vu-ses  of  action.  A  great  deal  was  accom- 
ished  however,  by  the  senior  representatives 
these  important  jurisdictions  gathering 
gether,  in  one  place,  for  the  first  time,  to 
semble  a  complete  picture  of  how  each 
risdiction  is  situated  in  regard  to  water,  its 
stribution,  its  use,  its  treatment  and  the 
ect  of  the  fluctuating  levels  of  our  lakes 
►on  others  and  upon  our  own  economies. 
As  a  result  of  our  deliberations  at  that  con- 


ference, we  were  made  aware  of  the  difiBcul- 
ties  we  share  in  common.  We  learned  about 
the  specific  and  sometimes  unique  problems 
faced  by  individual  jurisdictions.  We  were 
apprised  of  what  our  neighbours  are  doing  to 
meet  the  problems,  of  how  we  may  assist 
them  and  of  how  they  may  assist  us.  It  was  a 
most  fruitful  conference. 

Immediately  following  this  conference, 
which  was  sponsored  by  tlie  province  of 
Ontario,  the  Montreal  Port  Council  sponsored 
a  Montreal  seminar  on  what  it  termed  the 
water  crisis.  Its  approach  was  quite  different 
from  ours,  because  what  it  is  primarily  inter- 
ested in  is  the  depth  of  water  at  the  docks  in 
the  port  of  Montreal.  The  depth  of  that  water, 
of  course,  varies  with  the  flow  out  of  the 
Great  Lakes  system  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  This  province  was  represented  by  dele- 
gates from  several  of  its  departments  and 
agencies  concerned  with  water  and  lake 
levels. 

In  the  interval  between  the  announcement 
by  Ontario  of  its  intention  to  sponsor  the 
water  resources  conference  and  the  confer- 
ence itself,  another  significant  event  relative 
to  water  levels  in  the  Great  Lakes  occurred. 
This  was  that  the  government  of  Canada, 
after  discussions  and  agreement,  first  with  the 
governments  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  then 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
announced  its  intention  of  proposing  that 
this  problem  in  all  its  various  phases,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  International  Joint  Commission, 
which  is  a  body  established,  I  think,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems in  the  international  waterways  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

I  might  say  that  at  that  conference,  all  the 
states  agreed  to  make  submissions  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment there,  in  order  to  bring  this  matter 
before  the  International  Joint  Commission, 
because  the  International  Joint  Commission 
only  functions  on  recommendations  made  to 
it  by  both  governments. 

Subsequently,  the  terms  of  reference  as 
agreed  to  by  Canada  and  the  United  States 
were  issued  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. This  commission  was  asked  specific- 
ally to  institute  a  study  and  I  quote: 

...  to  determine  whether  it  would  be 
practicable  and  in  the  public  interest  from 
the  point  of  view  of  both  governments  to 
regulate  further  the  levels  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  or  any  of  them,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
extremes  of  stage  which  had  been  experi- 
enced in  the  past  and  bring  about  a  more 
beneficial  range  of  stage  for  various  water 
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In  this  context,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
terms  of  reference  did  not  include  considera- 
tion of  the  practicability  of  diverting  waters 
into  the  Great  Lalces  basin  from  outside  its 
normal  drainage  area. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  various  impor- 
tant interests  of  the  province  of  Ontario  would 
be  adequately  safeguarded  and  its  views  suit- 
ably presented,  I  notified  the  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  section  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission  that  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  through  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr.  Sim- 
onett)  and  the  commission  chairman,  Dr. 
James  A.  Vance,  would  function  as  the  official 
body  through  which  the  International  Joint 
Commission  should  deal  in  matters  relating 
to  this  province;  and  offered  our  full  support 
and  assistance. 

Arrangements  were  instituted  to  assure  that 
the  interests  of  all  important  water  users,  such 
as  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario,  were  adequately  safeguarded  in  all 
relevant  matters. 

In  recent  weeks,  a  number  of  notable  meet- 
ings and  conferences  directly  related  to  water 
levels  in  the  Great  Lakes  have  taken  place. 
The  Great  Lakes  Commission,  which  is  an 
inter-state  body  comprising  representatives  of 
the  eight  states  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  authorized  by  United  States  federal  order 
to  investigate  and  seek  means  of  resolving 
problems  relating  to  Great  Lakes  levels,  has 
held  one  meeting  in  New  York  and  as  recently 
as  January  25,  1965,  held  another  meeting 
in  Chicago.  At  both  these  meetings,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  and  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  v/ere  present,  either 
as  observers  or  as  active  participants. 

In  Tpronto,  on  January  19,  1965,  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  held  the  first  of  a 
projected  series  of  meetings  in  connection 
with  its  investigations  of  Great  Lakes  levels. 
This  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing briefs  and  those  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Ontario  government  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  water  level  problems,  namely,  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission,  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario, 
and  The  Departments  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
Economics  and  Development,  Energy  and 
Resources  Management,  and  Tourism  and  In- 
formation. The  province  of  Quebec  sent  two 
observers  to  this  meeting,  one  from  The 
Department  of  National  Resources  and  the 
other  from  Quebec  Hydro. 

The  Canadian  section  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission  was  represented  at  this 
meeting    by    the    chairman,    Mr.    A.    D.    P. 


Heeney  and  two  commissioners.  The  United 
States  section  was  represented  by  its  acting 
chairman,  Mr.  E.  W.  Weber  and  one  com' 
missioner.  There  were,  in  addition,  members 
of  both  the  Canadian  and  United  States  sec- 
tions of  the  International  Great  Lakes  Levels 
Board,  representatives  of  The  Canadian  De- 
partment of  External  Affairs,  of  The  United 
States  State  Department  and  of  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers. 

A  similar  meeting  for  receiving  briefs  from 
corresponding  agencies  of  the  United  States 
is  planned  to  be  held  in  Detroit  next  month. 

By  order  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, neither  the  meeting  held  here  nor  the 
one  to  be  held  in  Detroit  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. However,  public  hearings  are  tentatively 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  May  and  June  of  this 
year  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Toronto  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Michigan.  At  all  of  these,  and  at 
any  other  relevant  meetings,  qualified  repre- 
sentatives of  this  province  will  be  in  attend- 
ance, if  not  as  active  participants,  at  least  as 
observers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  closing,  some  reference 
should  be  made  to  schemes  which  have  beei 
proposed  for  diverting  water  into  the  Great 
Lakes  system  from  areas  beyond  its  normal 
drainage  basin.  One  of  these  is  popularly 
knows  as  the  "Kierans  Scheme"  or  the  "Grand 
Canal  Concept"  with  the  word  "grand"  com- 
prising the  first  letter  of  each  word  of  the 
phrase  "great  replenishment  and  northern 
development."  This  is  a  scheme  that  has  been 
under  study  for  many  years  and  has  recently 
attracted  renewed  interest.  It  embodies  a 
proposal  to  divert  waters  now  flowing  into 
the  Hudson  Bay  drainage,  into  that  of  the 
Great  Lakes.    This  scheme  is  being  assessed* 

The  other  scheme  I  wish  to  mention  h 
popularly  known  as  the  "Parsons  scheme"  or 
"NAWPA  scheme,"  using  the  first  letters  of  J 
the  phrase  "North  American  water  and  powec 
alliance."  This  envisages  diverting  watet 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  northwestern 
Canada  southward,  as  far  perhaps  as  Mexico^i! 
and  eastward  across  the  prairies  into  the 
Great  Lakes  drainage  basin.  That  sounds  like 
a  far-fetched  scheme,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  research  and  a  great  deal  of  mdnfe]^ 
being  spent  at  present  upon  investigati(WO 
of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say  that  in  this  state- 
ment I  have  purposely  restricted  my  com-, 
ments  to  the  immediate  area  of  the  questioii 
posed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing, 
although  I  appreciate  all  hon.  members  are 
much  interested  in  the  progress  being  made 
in  the  whole  of  this  important  area.  I  have 
done  this  because  a  statement  covering  fore- 
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cast  of  water  levels,  progress  of  studies  under 
way,  prospects  for  remedial  action,  and  other 
relevant  aspects  will  be  made  to  this  House 
in  the  near  future. 

In  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  the  hon. 
member's  question,  the  papers  and  informa- 
tion put  before  the  International  Joint 
Commission  on  January  19,  are  not  to  be 
made  public  because  it  was  an  International 
Joint  Commission  meeting  and  that  was  the 
commission's  rule. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  a  supplementary  question?  It 
is  prompted  by  an  editorial  in  his  home  town 
newspaper— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon, 
member,  under  the  guise  of  asking  me  a  sup- 
plementary question,  is  going  to  read  an 
editorial  from  the  London  Free  Press,  I  think 
he  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  just  want  to  ask  a  question, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon."  Mr.  Robarts:  I  read  the  paper,  I 
know  what  is  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  member  has  a  question 
to  ask— 

Mr.  Troy:  I  have  a  question,  sir.  Would  it 
not  be  wise  for  an  interim  committee  to  be 
sitting  in  on  a  collection  of  data  so  that  it 
could  keep  its  principals  advised  of  any 
progress?  As  the  editorial  points  out,  premiers 
and  governors  may  be  gone  long  before  the 
report  is  presented. 

:  Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Not 
a  hope. 

Interjiections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
realizing  that  this  study  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission  is  a  three-year  study  and 
that  we  cannot  expect  any  miracle  to  allevi- 
ate the  current  shortage,  I  still  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  whether  his 
government  plans  an  emergency  fund  for 
individuals  and  areas  seriously  affected  by 
the  lake  levels.  In  other  words,  at  what  level 
is  their  recourse?  I  think  it  is  time  to  know 
where  we  are  going. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  that  question,  I  can  only  say  that  at  the 
moment  we  have  no  plan  to  establish  what 
I  would  assume  would  be  a  disaster  fund, 
but  if  the  hon.  member  wants  to  know  what 
various  courses  of  action  have  been  followed 
by  this  government  in  previous  areas  of  dis- 


aster, if  he  would  make  that  subject  a 
separate  question,  I  will  obtain  the  infor- 
mation and  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have  the 
privilege  of  referring  to  a  very  important 
event- 
Mr.  Speaker:  No,  I  am  sorry,  the  question 
period  is  over.  The  member  has  asked 
his  question,  it  has  been  answered,  he  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  ask  a  supple- 
mentary question- 
Mr.  Troy:  This  is  not  a  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  read  something  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to 
rule  the  member  out  of  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  my 
regiment  and  I  cannot  mention  it  here? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  say  that  the  member 
should  have  given  me  notice  of  it  before  12 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Troy:  Did  the  other  people  in  other 
years  give  you  notice? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry,  I  will  have  to  rule 
the  member  out  of  order  at  this  time. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  wish  to  announce  to  the  House 
that,  to  meet  all  traffic  problems  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  12-lane  Toronto  bypass  section 
of  the  Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway— Highway 
401— The  Department  of  Highways  has  set 
up  a  special  body  having  representatives  from 
the  department,  Metro  roads  department  and 
police,  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  and  North 
York,  Scarborough  and  Etobicoke  fire  depart- 
ments. 

We  hope  and  expect  that  this  committee, 
representing  as  it  does  all  the  authorities 
affected  by  traffic  on  the  freeway,  will  serve 
as  a  model  of  co-operation  between  the  de- 
partment and  municipalities.  It  will  be  a 
model  which  will  serve  in  other  cases  of  a 
high-speed  highway  affecting  traffic  in  a 
municipality. 

Five  miles  of  the  12-lane  section  of  high- 
way, between  Hogg's  Hollow  and  Highway 
400  will  be  opened  for  traffic  this  fall. 

A  sub-committee  on  traffic  operations  will 
investigate  traffic  problems  which  may  need 
such  corrections  as  changes  in  signs,  changes 
of  routes,  changed  timing  of  signal  lights  at 
interchanges,  and  so  on.  It  will  make  on-the- 
spot  investigations  and  will  be  empowered  to 
take  immediate  action. 
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Another  sub-committee  will  investigate 
suirveillance  systems,  such  as  closed-circuit 
TV  and  automatic  traflBc  control  systems  now 
being  used  in  other  cities,  which  might  be 
suitable  for  installation  in  the  future  when 
traflBc  volumes  increase  to  the  point  where 
such  equipment  is  needed  to  avoid  congestion 
and  delay. 

A  third  sub-committee  is  charged  with 
responsibility  for  recommending  standard  pro- 
cedures for  dealing  with  emergency  situations 
so  as  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  police,  fire,  ambulance, 
and  other  emergency  services. 

A  fourth  will  recommend  standard  pro- 
cedures for  the  operation  of  and  protection 
for  maintenance  vehicles  and  personnel  en- 
gaged in  installation  and  maintenance  of 
signs,  illumination  and  other  electrical  de- 
vices and  in  pavement  repair  and  marking, 
snow  clearance  and  any  other  maintenance 
work. 

The  main  committee  is  composed  of: 
Chairman  J.  L.  Forster,  Department  of  High- 
ways traflBc  control  engineer,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  department;  OPP  chief  superin- 
tendent W.  A.  Gibson;  Metro  Toronto  deputy 
chief  of  pohce,  John  R.  Murray;  North  York 
fire  chief,  Ivan  Nelson;  Scarborough  fire  chief, 
D.  J.  Forgie;  Etobicoke  fire  chief  Roy  Weech; 
R.  D.  Cowley,  director,  traflBc  engineering 
branch.  Department  of  Transport;  Y.  P. 
Chew,  research  engineer,  and  M.  R.  Brown- 
ing, maintenance  engineer,  Metro  Roads  De- 
partment. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  hke  to  add  some  information 
relative  to  a  most  important  announcement 
made  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  yesterday 
in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  new 
Sherman  iron  mines  in  the  Temagami  area. 

I  am  reasonably  familiar  with  the  Temag- 
ami area  and  have,  as  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs,  and  chairman  of  the  Cabinet 
committee  on  townsites,  had  experience  with 
the  problems  of  accommodating  new  popu- 
lations brought  about  by  mining  activity 
throughout  northern  Ontario. 

In  1956  and  1957  when  Temagami  mines 
reported  a  major  copper  find  at  the  end  of 
the  northeast  arm  of  Lake  Temagami, 
approximately  20  miles  from  Temagami 
station,  this  government  undertook  a  series 
of  studies  to  measure  the  impact  of  this  de- 
velopment on  this  whole  region.  We  were 
particularly  concerned  with  finding  ways 
and  means  of  facilitating  the  mining  activity 
without  causing  problems  which,  in  being 
resolved,   would   nullify   any   economic   gain 


accruing  to  the  people  of  the  general  area 
and  the  province  through  such  new  develop- 
ment. One  of  the  main  challenges  seen  at 
the  time  was  the  incorporation  of  the  mining 
activity  into  this  beautiful  landscape  of  Lake 
Temagami  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure 
the  tremendously  important  tourist  and 
summer  resort  values  of  the  area.  This  meld- 
ing of  the  new  and  older  economic  bases  was, 
I  believe,  achieved  quite  satisfactorily 
through  joint  efforts  of  various  departments 
of  this  government  and  the  mining  company 
itself. 

Another  point  of  concern  was  how  to 
accommodate  the  new  people  to  be  brought 
into  the  area— the  miners,  their  families  and 
otlier  persons  attracted  by  the  new  economic 
opportunities.  It  was  soon  learned  that  the 
mine  did  not  wish  to  have  a  company  town 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  We  agreed,  but 
perhaps  for  reasons  different  from  theirs. 
Certainly  we  did  not  wish  to  have  the  new 
population  scattered  indiscriminately  through- 
out unorganized  territory  between  North  Bay 
on  the  south  and  the  tri-town  area  on  the 
nortli.  The  undesirable  consequences  of  such 
a  settlement  pattern,  of  which  .we  have 
examples  aheady,  were  not  wanted.  This 
indiscriminate  settlement  pattern,  which  nor- 
mally takes  the  form  of  long  ribbons  of 
buildings  along  the  backbone  of  the  provin- 
cial highway  network,  was  deemed  to  be  too 
costly,  both  in  terms  of  provincial  costs  and 
in  the  forms  of  discomfort  and  outright 
danger  to  the  resident  population. 

To  mention  just  a  few  of  the  monetary 
costs  and  other  implications  I  would  note  the 
following:  first,  increased  costs  of  providing 
educational  facilities  with  associated  pupil 
transportation  costs;  secondly,  health  and 
welfare  costs;  thirdly,  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection; fourthly,  the  intensification  of  forest 
fire  hazards;  fifthly,  the  destruction  of  the 
provincial  highway's  function  as  inter- 
regional transportation  routes,  and  the  re- 
duction of  their  function  to  that  of  a  main 
street  serving  adjoining  users,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  prime  function;  sixthly,  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  environment  of  the  area  from  the 
tourist  industry  standpoint. 

To  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the 
area  as  a  basis  for  provincial  policy,  we 
engaged  consulting  engineers  and  photo- 
grametry  experts  who  worked  with  the  com- 
munity planning  branch,  which  was  then 
part  of  The  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development.  These  consultants,  working 
with  our  staff,  were  given  the  task  of  look- 
ing over  the  region  centring  on  Temagami 
station,  to  determine  areas  which  might  prove 
suitable  as  townsites  for  new  population  not 
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desirous  of  residing  in  the  existing  communi- 
ties of  New  Liskeard,  Haileybury,  Cobalt, 
Latchford  and  Temagami. 

Several  sites  were  located  and  analyzed  as 
to  isuitability  from  the  standpoints  of  water 
5nipplies,  sewage  disposal,  topography,  soils, 
ease  of  expansion,  transportation,  relationship 
to  points  of  employment,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  such  services.  In  addition,  an  examina- 
tion of  existing  communities  was  conducted  to 
determine  their  suitability  for  expansion  to 
meet  new  growth  pressures.  Some  were  found 
to  have  extremely  limited  possibilities  for 
expansion,  while  others  could  accept  limited 
growth  without  too  great  stress. 

As  it  subsequently  turned  out,  most  of  the 
employees  engaged  by  the  mine  were  drawn 
from  existing  settlements  of  the  region,  re- 
taining their  original  place  of  residence,  or 
the  employees  found  residences  in  these 
established  settlements  after  employment.  It 
was  thus  imnecessary,  at  that  time  at  least, 
to  follow  the  question  of  a  new  townsite 
further. 

With  the  important  announcement  of  the 
new  iron  mine  near  Temagami,  made  to  this 
House  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  yesterday, 
the  government  now  has  the  same  concern  it 
had  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  Temag- 
ami Mines  several  years  ago.  We  shall  bend 
every  efEort  towards  securing  the  best  public 
values,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a 
suitable  environment  for  private  enterprise. 

With  the  information  secured  from  our 
earlier  studies,  plus  the  added  knowledge  of 
community  planning  we  now  have,  we  will 
be  able  to  find  solutions  for  the  growth  prob- 
Icjns  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Whether  the  development  in  question  will 
necessitate  a  new  townsite,  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  dependent  upon  a  great  many  factors, 
not  at  this  moment  known.  For  example,  the 
siae  of  the  labour  force,  tlie  availability  of 
labour  in  the  area,  the  company  policies 
regarding  assistance  to  employees,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth. 

If  the  labour  force  is  as  large  as  that 
indicated  it  might  not  be  as  readily  assimi- 
lated into  the  region,  as  previously  experi- 
enced in  the  Temagami  mining  case.  This 
might  be  particularly  true  when  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  proposal  falls  into  place  at 
the  same  time  as  there  are  demands  for 
mining  labour  in  other  of  the  mining  areas 
of  Ontario. 

While  there  are  still  a  number  of  unknowns 
In  the  formula,  I  would  suggest  that  before  a 
n€w  townsite  is  created  we  must  be  con- 
viTiced  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  the 
need   for   accommodation   cannot   reasonably 


be  met  within  (lie  framework  of  organized 
municipalities.  It  is  my  view  we  must 
strengthen  existing  municipalities  and  not 
create  new  ones  which  have  very  limited 
potentialities  for  providing  reasonable  levels 
of  public  service. 

If  a  new  townsite  is  found  necessary,  it 
will  not  be  established  until  adequate 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  local 
government;  and,  further,  it  will  not  be 
established  to  serve  one  mine,  but  located  and 
designed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  region.  Manitouwadge,  where 
we  have  established  a  new  community  to 
serve  regional  needs,  is  a  case  in  point.  I 
am  committed  to  follow  this  attitude,  this 
policy,  which  has  proved  to  be  so  successful 
in  this  case. 

Now,  in  considering  this  problem,  we  will, 
at  the  same  time,  carefully  examine  the  ex- 
isting problems  of  Temagami.  I  liave  recently 
had  indication  that  this  settlement  is  in- 
terested in  securing  local  goverrunent  status. 
This  will  be  followed  up  in  due  course. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  They  have 
been  working  for  us  for  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I 

may  say,  sir. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  were  up  on  a  northeastern 
tour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  hon.  member  was 
just  talking  to  a  few  of  the  people.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Temagami 
have  never  made  a  formal  application  for  in- 
corporation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  hon.  members  might 
be  interested  in  knowing,  and  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  tell  them,  that  the  former 
member  for  that  constituency  was  in  com- 
munication with  me  today  by  telephone, 
telling  me  that  he  thinks  he  now  has  a  suflS- 
cient  number  of  signatures  on  a  petition.  I 
told  him  to  file  the  petition  so  that  a  hearing 
could  be  held  by  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  and  the  whole  question  examined. 

Mr.  Singer:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  seen  the 
recommendations  of  his  deputy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 

former  member  was  not  alive  when  he  was 

here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  he  is  alive  now, 
I  assure  tlie  hon.  member. 
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Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister's  deputy 
gave  him  a  report  on  that  two  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
signed  an  order  under  section  27  of  The 
Planning  Act,  which  provides  that  no  sub- 
division of  land  shall  occur  in  this  area  with- 
out provincial  review  and  approval.  This 
order,  similar  in  nature  and  purpose  to  that 
established  last  year  in  the  Timmins  district, 
following  news  of  the  Texas  Gulf  strike,  will 
cover  96  townships  and  extend  from  North 
Bay  to  Coleman  township  at  Cobalt.  The 
purpose  of  this  order  is  to  ensure  that  land 
subdivision  that  does  occur  will  be  on  a 
rational  basis  and  in  the  right  locations.  It 
will  be  my  intention  in  implementing  this 
order  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  urban- 
type  settlements  outside  organized  munici- 
palities now  existing  or  to  be  established  in 
the  future. 

In  addition  to  this  step,  the  government 
last  year,  knowing  of  intense  mining  ex- 
plorations in  this  Temagami  area,  adopted 
the  policy  that  no  Crown  land  would  be 
alienated  until  we  had  a  better  idea  of  what 
was  needed  and  what  should  happen  in  terms 
of  land  use. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  existing  com- 
munities in  the  general  area,  including  those 
in  the  tri-town  area  of  Cobalt,  Haileybury, 
New  Liskeard  and  the  townships  of  Coleman 
and  Bucke,  in  most  cases  provide  to  their 
residents,  municipal  services  at  a  reasonably 
effective  level.  The  municipalities  have  con- 
tinued to  expand  their  services. 

For  example,  the  town  of  New  Liskeard 
recently  has  improved  its  sewage  plant 
facilities  under  agreement  with  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission.  The  town  of 
Haileybury,  also  working  in  co-operation 
with  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commis- 
sion, has  been  examining  the  possibility  of 
expansion  of  some  of  its  services  to  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Haileybury  not  now  serviced. 
The  same  interest  in  enlarging  and  improv- 
ing their  services  is  evident  in  the  other 
municipalities  and  areas  within  commuting 
distance  of  the  new  Sherman  mine. 

Our  Departments  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
Lands  and  Forests,  Mines,  Health,  Economics 
and  Development,  Energy  and  Resources 
Management— because  of  its  operation  of  the 
Ontario  Northland  Railway— and  the  govern- 
ment generally,  have  been  alerted  to  the 
situation  of  which  I  speak,  and  the  manner 
of  dealing  with  the  problems  which  will  arise 
as  developments  proceed  in  this  very  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  increasing  mining 
activities  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 


Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  little  tempest 
in  the  teapot  is  over,  and  I  just  want  to  read 
into  the  record  and  recall  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  a  certain  very 
important  event  which  occurred  yesterday. 

January  27  was  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Algonquin  regiment,  which  is  northern 
Ontario's,  or  certainly  northeastern  Ontario's, 
own  regiment. 

It  happens,  sir,  that  in  this  House  at  the 
present  time  there  are  three  members  who 
served  with  this  regiment  dtning  World 
War  II.  I  refer  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North  (Mr.  Butler)  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Parry  Sound  (Mr.  A.  Johnston), 
and  I  include  myself  in  that  company.  Also 
the  former  member  for  Timiskaming,  the 
late  Major  Bob  Herbert,  was  a  member  of 
the  unit.  In  addition  to  those  who  have  the 
honour  of  serving  this  country  in  the  third 
estate,  we  also  have  a  member  of  the  fourth 
estate  who  is  a  former  member  of  the  regi- 
ment, in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gwyn  Kinsey, 
who  is  in  the  press  gallery. 

I  might  point  out,  too,  that  many  hon. 
members  have  read  of  the  exploit  of  Liieuten- 
ant-Colonel  Paul  Mayer,  who  was  awarded 
the  George  Medal  for  his  distinguished  ser- 
vice in  the  Congo.  He  is  also  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  unit,  and  I  might  read  what  was 
said  in  war  days  about  the  unit: 

No  Canadian  unit  has  been  more  in  the 
news  of  late  than  northern  Ontario's  own 
Algonquin  regiment.  The  Algonquins  are 
making  history  as  day  by  day  they  win 
new  renown  in  smashing  ahead  along  the 
bloody  path  to  BerUn. 

The  unit  remains  active.  It  has  been  changed 
from  an  armoured  regiment  to  an  infantry 
regiment,  and  it  will  follow  its  motto:  We 
lead,  we  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  may  say  to  the  member 
that  I  have  now  received  his  notice  in  writing. 
If  he  had  given  me  this  notice  before  I  was  in 
the  chair— even  if  I  had  not  received  it  by 
12  o'clock— I  would  have  been  only  too 
pleased  to  let  the  member  mention  the 
100th  anniversary  of  his  regiment,  but  when 
he  picks  up  a  paper  and  starts  to  read,  with 
a  preamble  before  he  even  starts  to  read  it, 
I  am  not  too  sure  what  he  is  going  to  say. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  was  not  sure  myself! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day  I  would  like  to  tell  the  Legislature  of 
a  course  of  action  that  I  propose  to  take 
regarding  the  Upper  Thames  River  Conser- 
vation Authority.   I  have  been  greatly  con- 
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imed  with  the  recent  developments  siir- 
unding  the  attempts  of  the  Upper  Thames 
iver  Conservation  Authority  to  settle  the 
atter  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
vners  whose  lands  must  be  acquired  for  the 
•mpletion  of  the  Woodstock  dam. 
The  government  has  been  approached  by 
le  chairman  of  the  committee  of  land  owners 
hose  properties  have  been  taken  and  by  the 
lairman  of  the  Oxford  County  Federation 

Agriculture— I  believe  it  is  the  property 
immittee  of  that  branch  of  the  federation- 
questing  that  the  government  should  assist 

resolving  the  outstanding  dispute  between 
le  conservation  authority  and  the  land 
vners  by  appointing  an  independent  group 
■  persons  with  a  view  to  completing  nego- 
itions  in  an  amicable  manner.  I  have  also 
inferred  with  the  executive  committee  of 
le  authority  to  inquire  as  to  their  attitude, 
lould  the  government  participate  in  attempt- 
g  to  resolve  this  matter.  The  executive 
we  agreed  to  the  government's  participation. 
In  my  opinion,  the  whole  question  of  com- 
3nsation  is  one  which  should  be  negotiated 

at  all  possible.  I  have  indicated  to  all 
irties  that  the  government  is  now  prepared 

intervene,  even  though  it  is  recognized 
lat  under  The  Conservation  Authorities  Act 
5  provision  is  made  for  such  intervention. 

When  private  lands  are  taken  over  for  a 
irpose  which  benefits  the  public  generally 
id  when  the  funds  for  such  acquisitions  are 
rovided  in  substantial  part  by  the  govern- 
ment  of  this   province,   it   is   my  view,   and 

is  my  personal  concern,  that  every  effort 

made  to  ensure  that  the  owners  of  the 
cpropriated  properties  receive  fair  and  ade- 
uate  compensation  for  the  lands  which  must 
3  taken.  I  have  been  assured  by  the  execu- 
ve  committee  that  all  members  of  the 
rthority  share  my  concern. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  today  appointed 
[r.  Everett  Parker,  who  is  chief  property 
'ent  for  The  Department  of  Public  Works, 
>  undertake  on  behalf  of  the  government  a 
mction  of  investigation  and  negotiation  of 
11  outstanding  matters  arising  out  of  the  land 
squisitions  in  question  and  to  report  to  me 
L  the  conclusion  of  the  work. 

I  have  also  asked  Mr.  Humphrey  Jones 
nd  Mr.  Allan  Outram  to  assist  Mr.  Parker. 

All  of  these  men  are  well  qualified  to  per- 
)rm  the  functions  assigned  to  them. 

Mr.  Parker,  after  extensive  municipal  ex- 
erience,  joined  the  property  division  of  The 
>epartment  of  Highways  in  1952  as  a  prop- 
rty  agent.  In  1955  he  transferred  to  The 
)epartment  of  Public  Works  and  was  ap- 
ointed  head  of  its  property  branch  in  April, 


1958.  In  his  present  capacity  he  is  responsible 
for  appraisals  and  negotiations  in  regard  to 
acquisition  of  property,  leasing  of  premises, 
sale  of  property  and  other  matters  for  most 
other  departments  of  the  government. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Outram  is  a  professional  engineer 
and  Ontario  land  surveyor  who,  after  many 
years  in  The  Department  of  Highways  and 
several  years  as  chief  of  the  property  branch 
of  The  Department  of  Public  Works,  retired 
in  1958.  Since  his  retirement  he  has  been 
actively  engaged  as  a  real  estate  consultant 
for  The  Department  of  Public  Works  and  The 
Department  of  Highways,  but  more  frequently 
for  private  owners. 

Mr.  Humphrey  P.  Jones  retired  from  his 
position  as  chief  property  valuator  for  The 
Department  of  Highways  in  1960  after  eight 
years  in  that  position.  His  responsibilities  in- 
cluded all  right-of-way  purchases,  claims  for 
injurious  affection  resulting  from  road  closing, 
construction  and  maintenance  operations.  He 
was  exceptionally  able  in  dealing  with  com- 
plicated and  difficult  settlements. 

My  instructions  to  Messrs.  Parker,  Outram 
and  Jones  are  as  follows:  1.  Forthwith  become 
apprised  of  the  entire  status  of  the  matter 
of  negotiations  between  the  Upper  Thames 
River  Conservation  Authority  and  the  land 
owners  in  question;  2.  To  attend  upon  the 
owners  individually  and  to  inquire  of  them 
if  they  are  willing  to  continue  to  negotiate 
for  settlement;  3.  To  negotiate  with  those 
owners  who  wish  so  to  do  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  compensation  amount  which  is  accept- 
able to  the  individual  owner  and  which  our 
negotiators  are  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
government. 

I  have  asked  for  and  been  assured  of  the 
full  co-operation  of  the  Upper  Thames  River 
Conservation  Authority  in  making  available 
to  our  negotiators  all  of  its  records  and  in 
providing  them  with  the  fullest  assistance  in 
arriving  at  an  amicable  settlement  for  all 
concerned. 

Bearing  in  mind  once  again  that  the 
government  has  no  authority  whatsoever  to 
direct  a  settlement,  or  to  direct  the  conserva- 
tion authority  to  accept  any  price  our 
negotiators  might  negotiate,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion that  in  those  instances  where  they  have 
been  able  to  negotiate  a  price  which  they  are 
prepared  to  recommend  and  which  is  satis- 
factory to  the  owner,  the  government  will 
recommend  to  the  authority  that  such  price 
be  accepted.  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  if 
the  steps  outlined  above  are  taken,  and  if 
all  parties  proceed  in  good  faith,  this  difficult 
situation  can  be  resolved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion  for 
an  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the 
opening  of  tlie  session. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  at  tlie  start 
that  we  were  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  con- 
cerning tlie  conservation  authority  and  the 
situation  in  Woodstock. 

I  wonder,  sir,  whether  he  has  looked  at 
the  select  committee  report  on  expropriation 
and  whether,  since  he  is  going  to  start  now, 
as  he  is,  with  an  independent  group  of 
negotiators  having  a  look  at  it,  whether  he 
■win  also  look  further  at  the  suggestions  and 
the  recommendations  in  the  select  committee 
report  in  order  to  amend  the  Act? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  that  regard  I  can  only  say  that 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  which  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  undoubtedly 
read  several  times  in  the  preparation  of  this 
address  he  is  giving  to  the  House,  there  is 
mention  made  of  amendments  to  The  Expro- 
priations Procedures  Act. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  sir,  I  was  hoping  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  might  be  able  to 
enlarge  the  references  for  us  as  to  whether 
they  would  be  in  line  with  the  report  of  the 
select  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  yes- 
terday I  had  vi'anted  to  talk  with  reference 
to  one  group  in  our  society  who  are  perhaps 
less  fortunate.  I  could  have  considered  a 
number  of  minority  groups,  and  then  I 
thought  that  I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  first 
Canadians.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliere  are  a  great 
many  examples  of  the  present  government's 
indifference  to  the  less-privileged,  and  less- 
Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  as  the  hon. 
anembers  have  all  had  the  opportunity  of 
both  hearing  and  reading  the  whole  speech 
from  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  on 
television  and  in  the  press  yesterday  after- 
noon and  last  evening,  I  wonder  if,  in  the 
interest  of  the  due  dispatch  of  the  business 
of  the  House,  there  is  not  some  way  in  which 
the  remainder  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition's speech  could  be  taken  as  having  been 
read? 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  rule  that  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  adjourned  the  debate  yes- 
terday and  he  has  permission  to  proceed 
today. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Thank  you,  sir.  I  would 
hope,  sir,  in  the  repetition  of  some  of  the 
remarks  I  make  to  do  some  good,  since  they 
do  say  that  repetition  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  learning. 

Therefore  I  go  aliead  with  my  speech, 
suggesting  that  Ontario's  Indians,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  citizens  of  this  province  as  are 
you  and  I.  But  a  brief  glance  at  our  Indian 
citizens  and  their  deprivations  provides  a 
shocking  indictment  of  governmental  indiffer- 
ence. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  facts.  In  nortliem 
Ontario  most  Indian  youths  leave  school  with 
Grade  3  or  4  or  less.  Most  of  the  estimated 
100,000  Indians  in  Ontario  are  living  in  con- 
ditions of  direct  poverty.  A  high  percentage 
are  imemployed  and  are  educationally  and 
socially  unequipped  to  obtain  and  to  hold  a 
job.  Indian  housing  is  dei)lorable  at  present 
and  it  is  growing  steadily  worse.  Construc- 
tion is  not  keeping  pace  with  population 
growth.  Over  one  half  of  Indian  families 
live  in  homes  of  less  than  three  rooms.  Less 
than  one  in  ten  has  a  toilet  and  an  indoor 
bath.  The  pre-school  mortality  rate  among 
Indian  children  is  eight  times  the  national 
average  and  Indian  school  children  have  three 
times  the  mortality  rate  of  others. 

The  circle  of  Indian  poverty  is  full,  it  is 
tight.  The  poverty  of  Indians  has  been  self- 
perpetuating. 

We  had  hoped  for  some  reference  to  Indian 
problems  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  But 
we  heard  nothing. 

Is  this  government  content  to  continue  to 
neglect  the  special  problems  of  100,000  of 
this  province's  citizens  on  the  legally  defen- 
sible, but  morally  reprehensible,  groimds  that 
Indian  citizens   are  a  federal   responsibility? 

Will  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  pro- 
duce a  plan  for  housing  for  Ontario's  Indian 
citizens?  Such  a  simple  matter  as  defining 
reservations  as  municipalities  for  the  purpose 
of  The  Housing  Act  could  open  the  doors  for 
massive  federal-provincial  co-operation  for 
the  construction,  financing,  subsidized  occu- 
pancy and  eventual  ownership  of  adequate 
housing  for  Indians.  It  could  also  allow  for 
the  extension  to  Indian  reservations  of  all 
developmental  services  available  to  other 
Ontario  communities.  I  might  say,  sir,  that 
Indian  reservations  in  Ontario  under  The 
General  Welfare   Assistance   Act  have  been 
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>nsidered  as  municipalities.  I  understand 
lat  also  applies  to  the  winter  works  pro- 
ramme.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  the 
idian  reservations  in  any  way  would  lose 
leir  historical  and  traditional  integrity,  but 
)r  purposes  of  bringing  broad  benefits  into 
le  Indian  reserves  we  suggest  that  for 
?rtain  Acts  they  coidd  be  termed  as  muni- 
palities. 

Will  the  government  of  Ontario  make 
)ecial  efforts  to  bring  trades  and  technical 
lucation  to  Ontario's  Indian  citizens,  most 
F  whom  are  ineligible  under  present  pro- 
rammes  because  they  have  not  completed 
rade  6,  and  therefore  enable  them  to  take 
leir  rightful  place  as  productive  members 
■  the  community?  Here,  too,  Ontario  can 
3  longer  use  federal  responsibility  for  Indian 
:lucation  as  an  excuse  for  neglect,  because 
/en  now  40  per  cent  of  Ontario's  Indian 
lildren  are  studying  in  Ontario  schools, 
ith  the  federal  government  paying  for  this 
^rvice. 

Education  is  only  one  point  in  the  circle. 

want  to  stress  the  fundamental  role  of 
iiployment  and  industry.  I  am  prepared  to 
ink  housing  equal  to  education  at  this  par- 
cular  phase  of  Indian  development.  Im- 
roved  housing,  welfare,  health,  and  general 
)mmunity  development  depend  to  a  major 
Bgree  on  the  building  up  of  reserve 
X)nomics  capable  of  providing  and  support- 
ig  such  programmes  and  services. 

The  objective  must  be  to  raise  the  level  of 
fe  of  Indian  communities  to  that  of  the 
eneral  Ontario  standard.  Realizing  this 
bjective  means  the  achieving  of  Indian  self- 
ifficiency  and  the  closer  integration  of 
idian  communities  into  general  society.  It 
leans  seeking  and  securing  tlie  willing  parti- 
ipation  of  Indian  planning  and  execution. 

I  am  convinced  the  Indians  of  this  province 
ant  and  will  resiwnd  to  initiatives  in  this 
:ea.  A  programme  of  economic  development 
rovides  the  essential  incentives  for  and  the 
leans  to  education,  housing  and  community 
evelopment  and  is  the  true  source  of  pride 
ad  dignity. 

Will  the  government  of  Ontario  undertake 
)  stimulate  the  creation  of  job  opportimities 
lid  economic  development  on  and  near  the 
rovince's  Indian  reservations?  We  beheve 
lat,  properly  applied,  already  known  and 
roved  techniques  can  stimulate  regional  eco- 
omic  development  and  tliereby  reduce  tlie 
ap  between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots  in 
lis  province.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  same 
3cliniques  can  be  used  to  eradicate  the 
ockets  of  poverty  which  are  represented  by 
ur  Indian  communities. 


I  urge  tlie  Ontario  government  to  take 
immediately,  the  simple  step  of  calling  a  con- 
ference of  Ontario  Indians.  In  this  way  we 
could  quickly  determine  the  special  aspirations 
of  om-  Indian  citizens— and  quickly  achieve  a 
meeting  of  minds  on  the  programmes  neces- 
sary to  meet  these  aspirations. 

The  exi^ense  of  such  programmes  is  small 
in  relation  to  the  results  to  be  achieved.  All 
that  is  lacking  is  imagination,  compassion  and 
a  commitment  to  human  development.  A 
Liberal  government  would  not  lack  in  these 
qualities.  We  wish  for  the  benefit  of  On- 
tario's Indians— and  in  fact  for  all  our  citizens 
—that  the  present  government  were  not  so 
obviously  deficient  in  them. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  strong  plea  in  con- 
nection with  the  lot  of  Indians  in  Ontario, 
There  must  be  men  such  as  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  and  others  who  have 
travelled  around  this  province  and  have  seen 
the  degraded  circumstances  under  which  these 
first  citizens  live.  And  I  want  to  point  ont 
again  that  100,000  of  them  hve  in  Ontario. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  awful  lot  of 
buck-passing  with  respect  to  responsibility.  I 
would  hope  that  in  having  explained  these 
mortality  figures,  having  explained  the  lack 
of  education  which  Indians  have— Grade  3  ov 
Grade  4— and  the  lack  of  opportunities,  that 
we  would  not  be  satisfied  in  this  House  just 
to  say  that  we  had  made  an  agreement  with 
respect  to  l"he  General  Welfare  Assistance 
Act,  because  I  think  that  is  the  wrong  way  to 
be  going  about  benefiting  the  Indian.  He 
does  not  want  charity,  he  wants  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  himself.  This  means  that  we 
sliovdd  be  diinking  about  the  development  o£ 
the  economy  rather  than  having  arranged  a 
first-hand  welfare  agreement  with  the  federal 
government  in  connection  with  welfare. 

I  might  say  that  the  day  Ijefore  yesterday 
we  saw  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  andl 
Forests  (Mr.  Roberts)  introduce  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  walk-in  freezers.  This  is 
a  very  small  step  forward  in  connection  witii 
what  obviously  has  to  be  done  for  the  Indians. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  that  I  know  that  he  and  his 
department  have  had  conferences,  and  I  know 
that  in  Lands  and  Forests  they  are  trying  to 
give  opportunities  to  Indians  to  work  withiri 
the  department.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  it 
is  done  by  just  one  department.  This  again 
is  an  example  of  the  departmentalization  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  this  government  toward 
the  problems  of  housing,  and  the  problems  of 
economics,  of  training  and  of  education.  If 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  is; 
going  to  be  the  forerunner  in  connection  with 
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a  concern  for  the  Indians,  then  I  say  he 
should  get  together  with  his  hon.  Cabinet  col- 
leagues and  have  a  forward-looking  pro- 
gramme to  develop  the  Indians  economically 
and  provide  opportunity  for  the  Indians,  and 
not  just  a  piecemeal  announcement. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  I  might  tell  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  as  recently  as  three  hours  ago 
that  very  thing  has  happened. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  disappointed  we  did 
not  see  this  forward-looking  approach  until 
three  hours  ago.  I  would  be  interested  in 
having  clarification  as  to  exactly  what  it  is. 

I  have  stressed  the  importance  of  regional 
development  in  achieving  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  the  people  of  our  province,  and 
I  would  now  Hke  to  present  my  views  on  the 
place  of  Ontario  as  a  region  herself  within  our 
greater  Canadian  union,  on  the  viability  of 
our  federation  and  the  happiness  and  fulfil- 
ment of  our  people. 

I  shall  speak  more  specifically  about  co- 
operative federalism  in  a  moment,  but  before 
I  do  so  I  think  it  is  only  fitting  to  commend 
the  government  of  this  province  on  two 
recently  announced  decisions. 

The  government  is  to  be  congratulated  first 
on  its  announced  intention  to  establish  a  high- 
level  non-partisan  committee  on  Confedera- 
tion. I  would  have  liked  to  have  clarification 
of  whether  this  is  an  advisory  committee 
which  is  going  to  be  outside  the  Legislature. 
Will  it  be  advising  the  government  or  will 
we  have  a  multi-party  committee  on  Con- 
federation where  we  can  all  talk  about  the 
subject  of  Confederation,  and  get  experts 
from  around  the  community  coming  in  to  talk 
to  the  parliamentary  committee? 

I  will  follow  up  on  that  at  a  later  date.  It 
has  not  been  clarified  to  me  what  exactly 
this  committee  is,  whether  it  is  part  of  a 
legislative  committee  or  whether  it  is  just  a 
committee  to  advise  the  government.  I  am 
hoping  that  it  would  be  part  of  a  legislative 
committee. 

But  I  congratulate  the  government  on  at 
least  having  taken  this  step  to  try  to  get  the 
keenest  minds  from  around  the  province 
working  in  connection  with  the  problems  of 
Confederation.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however, 
whether  this  goverament  will  have  the  in- 
spiration and  the  initiative  to  use  the  talents 
of  the  committee  when  established. 

It  is  to  be  congratulated,  too,  for  its  decision 
to  participate  in  the  Canada  Pension  Plan. 
After  months  of  vacillation  punctuated  by  the 
flying  of  trial  balloons  and  the  drawing  across 


our  paths  of  red  herrings,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  recent  clear  and  forthright  state- 
ment comes  as  a  welcome  relief. 

Of  course,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
point  out  that  my  congratulations  are  all 
the  more  warmly  proffered  because  I  am  as 
aware  as  are  the  hon.  members  opposite 
that  in  both  of  these  decisions  the  govern- 
ment has  clearly  followed  the  advice  which 
my  hon.  colleagues  and  myself  have  been 
giving  in  recent  months. 

When  Ontario  originally  entered  Confeder- 
ation in  1867,  she  did  so  because  she  believed 
that  within  such  a  union  she  could  achieve 
certain  objectives.  Among  these  were  security 
from  foreign  invasion,  solution  of  her  political 
deadlock,  and  economic  progress.  To  gain 
these  ends,  Ontario  joined  with  the  other 
provinces  in  approving  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment which  she  felt  was  a  convenient  and 
functional  vehicle  for  her  purposes. 

But  uncertainties  remained  regarding  the 
true  nature  of  that  original  plan.  Was  the 
scheme  merely  federal  in  form,  while  unitary 
in  substance?  Where  was  the  proper  balance 
between  centralization  and  decentralization? 
How  far  could  Ontario  go  in  achieving  her 
goals  by  pursuing  provincial  autonomy?  How 
far  was  it  wise  for  her  to  moderate  this 
autonomy  in  fmthering  the  general  good? 

The  federal  state  is  by  its  very  natxire  a 
complex  mechanism.  It  is  built  on  the 
premise  that  two  levels  of  government  can 
operate  as  sovereign  authorities,  each  respon- 
sible for  specific  functions,  but  both  directly 
referring  to  the  same  constituency,  the  people 
of  the  nation.  Thus,  the  definition  does  little 
to  clarify  the  point  of  balance.  It  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  political  and  cultural  en- 
vironment within  which  interests  and  power 
interact  in  determining  pubhc  pohcy. 

At  first,  the  forces  of  centralism  were 
dominant.  Led  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
who  preferred  the  legislative  union  or  unitary 
state  to  the  federal  one,  the  central  govern- 
ment attempted  to  treat  the  Dominion  as  a 
rmitary  state  in  substance  if  not  in  form.  But 
it  was  the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  under  the 
leadership  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  that  first 
challenged  over-centralization.  Beginning  in 
1874,  Mowat  took  exception  to  federal  claims 
of  jurisdiction  in  many  areas,  including  the 
appointment  of  Queen's  Covmsels,  control  of 
escheated  property  and  temperance  legis- 
lation. In  each  of  these  areas,  Mowat  was 
successful  in  establishing  wider  provincial 
autonomy. 

In  1887  Mowat  was  joined  in  this  struggle 
by  Honore  Mercier,  newly  elected  premier 
of  the  province  of  Quebec.  It  was  Mercier 
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who  first  conceived  of  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
provincial  conference.  He  invited  the  other 
provincial  premiers  as  well  as  representatives 
af  the  federal  government  to  come  to  Quebec 
City  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  interest. 
This  was  the  first  such  meeting  since  Con- 
Federation.  The  federal  authorities  scoffed  at 
:his  idea.  The  conference  was  held  and  it 
produced  many  concrete  proposals  including 
18  specific  suggestions  for  amending  The 
BNA  Act.  Moreover,  its  suggested  scheme  for 
altering  the  statutory  subsidies  for  the  prov- 
inces became  the  basis  of  the  revised  financial 
settlement  of  1907. 

In  1902  a  second  conference  was  held  at 
the  call  of  Premier  Parent  of  Quebec.  Finally, 
in  1906,  the  federal  government,  too,  realized 
;he  urgency  of  provincial  claims  and  the 
usefulness  of  such  a  conference  in  fostering 
Federal-provincial  co-operation.  Called  by  the 
?reat  Liberal  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  the  conference  proved  very  success- 
Ful  in  overhauling  the  subsidy  system.  It  is  of 
sspecial  interest  in  discussing  our  federal 
problem  that  we  take  note  of  a  resolution 
passed  unanimously  at  that  conference  and  I 
will  quote  this  resolution: 

Resolved  that  a  meeting  of  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  several  provinces  of 
Canada  be  held  each  year  to  consider 
matters  of  common  interest;  that  every 
such  meeting  be  conveyed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Quebec. 

This  identical  resolution  was  passed  at  the 
Dominion-provincial  conference  of  1913,  con- 
vened by  Prime  Minister  Borden. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  in  this  is 
that  we  see  from  the  earliest  days  of  our 
Confederation  the  growing  conflict  between 
centralization  and  decentralization,  and  the 
growing  use  of  expedients  of  consultation 
and  co-operation  to  mediate  this  dispute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  burden  the  hon. 
members  present  with  a  history  of  the  coiurt 
cases,  the  financial  settlements,  the  Dominion- 
provincial  conferences  and  the  other  pro- 
cedures which  all  at  some  point  in  our 
history  affected  the  balance  within  Con- 
federation, for  I  have  made  my  point.  If 
history  is  to  be  our  guide  here,  it  is  to  show 
there  is  no  permanence,  there  is  only  change. 
No  settlement  is  absolute,  for  a  dynamic 
society  resists  static  solutions  to  her  prob- 
lems. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  our  federal- 
ism today?  There  is  a  phrase  current  in 
political  circles  which  calls  oxur  system  "co- 
operative federalism."  But  such  a  generaliza- 
tion may  be  little  more  than  a  convenient 


catch-phrase.  I  have  shown  that  co-operation 
appears  early  in  our  federal  history,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  possible  to  show  examples 
of  friction  today  as  great  as  at  any  time  in 
our  history.  To  understand  our  present  state, 
we  must  first  look  to  the  factors  drawing  us 
to  the  opposite  poles  of  centralization  and 
decentralization. 

Briefly  going  through  the  forces  leading 
in  the  direction  of  centralization,  they  include 
the  growth  of  the  welfare  state,  the  govern- 
ment's acceptance  of  full  employment,  the 
superior  taxing  power  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  the  technical  revolution  of  what 
that  implies  with  respect  to  labour  and  em- 
ployment. 

In  the  other  direction,  there  are  many 
forces  compelhng  attention  to  the  value  of 
decentralization.  A  desire  to  keep  and  pre- 
serve local  diversities,  a  reaction  against  the 
welfare  state— which  regressed  to  the  unitary 
concept— and  the  growth  of  provincial  powers, 
because  many  of  those  areas  of  responsibility 
assigned  to  the  provinces  under  section  92  of 
the  constitution,  have  increased  greatly  in 
scope. 

Faced  with  such  opposing  concepts,  how 
does  one  decide  on  the  proper  role  which 
Ontario  should  be  playing  in  Confederation 
today?  The  answer  lies  in  determining  the 
values  which  we,  as  a  province,  wish  to 
further,  then  in  fashioning  a  governmental 
structure  to  achieve  these  ends.  For  example, 
in  advocating  regional  development,  I  assume 
that  our  objective  within  the  province  is  not 
only  to  maximize  economic  growth,  but  to 
encourage  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
income  in  order  to  allow  all  our  citizens  to 
benefit  from  increasing  abundance.  In  the 
same  way,  I  beheve  that  we  can  only  achieve 
our  objective  in  Ontario  by  encouraging  the 
prosperity  of  the  rest  of  Canada. 

I  suggest  that  the  new  freedoms  generated 
by  abundance  incur  new  responsibilities  upon 
this,  Canada's  wealthiest  province,  in  assist- 
ing to  enrich  the  lives  of  all  our  fellow 
countrymen. 

Accepting  these  values,  I  stress  that  the 
governmental  structure  is  fundamentally  a 
device  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  the 
tasks  which  will  increase  the  welfare  of  our 
people.  This  must  be  an  age  of  experiment 
and  change.  Old  solutions  have  proved  in- 
adequate. New  expedients  may  be  tested, 
and  must  be  tested,  so  their  adequacy  may 
be  determined. 

What  devices  are  available  and  how  cap- 
able are  they  of  achieving  our  common  goals? 

Not  all  by  chance,  we  have  entered  the 
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age  of  government  by  continuing  Dominion- 
provincial  conferences.  Both  the  Fulton- 
Favreau  formula  and  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan  emerged  in  final  form  from  such  meet- 
ings. We  must  never  forget  the  warning 
expressed  by  Prime  Minister  King  at  the  1935 
conference,  and  I  quote: 

This  is  a  conference;  we  are  not  a  cabi- 
net, and  we  are  not  a  parliament.  We 
necessarily  must  have  regard  for  provincial 
Legislatures    and    federal    Parliaments. 

A  Dominion-provincial  conference  is  an 
institution  which  enables  representatives 
of  the  government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  government  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada  to  confer  together,  to  ex- 
change information  and  opirrions  and 
formulate  proposals  in  respect  to  Dominion- 
provincial  co-operation  which  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  governments  concerned. 

I  think  we  should  constantly  remember  this 
advice,  in  connection  with  Dominion- 
provincial  conferences.  They  do  not  ratify 
and  decide  the  structure  and  the  changes  of 
Confederation.  Proposals  come  back  and  in 
this  Parliament,  on  the  floor  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, a  consensus  of  opinion  must  be  reached 
and  ratification  has  to  be  approved  by  this 
Legislature. 

Such  conferences  provide  other  challenges 
for  those  of  us  who  value  democracy  and 
the  inviolability  of  the  rights  of  the  elector- 
ate as  highly  as  the  need  for  co-operation 
between  levels  of  government.  That  is,  the 
secrecy  required  at  these  conferences  in  order 
to  allow  maximum  flexibility  of  negotiation 
denies  the  people  the  right  of  knowing  how 
the  decisions  are  arrived  at.  By  preparing 
agendas  for  these  conferences  far  in  advance 
and  allowing  full  and  free  discussion  of  the 
issues  before  as  well  as  after  specific  pro- 
posals have  been  made,  our  government  and 
our  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  would 
have  and  can  have  some  consensus  of  opinion 
to  take  with  him  to  the  conferences. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  have  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  prov- 
ince before  he  goes  to  the  conferences,  but 
I  am  suggesting  that  if  we  have  prior  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues  before  he  goes  to  the 
Dominion-provincial  conferences,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  then  would  have  a  consensus 
and  when  he  returns  would  be  obligated  to 
defend  his  final  stand  against  the  consensus 
previously  expressed. 

There  is  an  associated  problem,  and  this 
is  the  lack  of  adequate  preparation  for  such 
conferences.  The  province  of  Quebec  has 
far  outstripped  us  in  this  area  through  its 
vibrant  new  department  of  federal-provincial 


affairs  whicli  was  instrumental  in  developing 
the  new  contracting  of  agreements,  as  well 
as  the  co-ordination  of  the  Quebec  and  the 
Canada  pension  plans.  Whether  the  new 
Ontaiio  advisory  committee  on  Confed^-a- 
tion  is  adequate  to  this  task  remains  to  be 
seen. 

A  second  device  to  encourage  consultation 
and  co-operation  has  been  the  development 
of  federal-provincial  and  interprovincial 
committees  concerned  with  specific  areas  or 
subjects.  Membership  in  these  committees 
vary  from  the  ministerial,  the  deputy-minis- 
terial or  administrative  level  to  the  technical 
level. 

I  would  like  to  point  this  out,  that  last  year 
alone  the  Privy  Council  published  a  13-page 
calendar  of  projected  meetings  between 
various  officials  at  the  two  levels  of  govern- 
ment. The  committees  ranged  from  the 
national  committee  on  the  centennial  of  Con- 
federation to  the  continuing  committee  on 
fiscal  and  economic  matters;  from  the  federal- 
provincial  committee  for  Ontario  fisheries  to 
die  federal-provincial  committee  on  fitness 
and  amateur  sports.  At  last  count,  there  were 
over  100  such  committees  in  operation  and 
Ontario  was  involved  in  almost  all  of  them.  I 
welcome  such  innovations,  but  I  feel  that 
there  are  other  areas  where  such  action  must 
be  taken. 

We  must  also,  I  think,  search  for  a  means 
of  focusing  these  committees— remember  that 
we  have  over  100  of  them— at  each  level  of 
government.  We  must  co-ordinate  the 
bureaucracies  which  have  already  arisen  in 
order  to  improve  research  in  this  area  and 
in  order  to  place  responsibility  for  these 
committees  under  one  Minister.  The  present 
departmental  structure  has  proved  inadequate 
because  of  internal  rigidities  and  the  ten- 
dency to  build  private  empires  of  power 
within  departments.  There  has  been  a 
notable  lack  of  co-ordination  and  co-operation 
in  dealing  with  the  broad  federal-provincial 
problems  spanning  a  wide  number  of  depart- 
ments. 

Let  me  make  this  analogy:  In  the  same 
way  that  foreign  affairs  often  involve  such 
diverse  fields  as  health,  education,  labour 
imd  trade,  commerce;  federal-provincial 
affairs  also  involve  every  department  of 
government.  Just  as  our  foreign  affairs  are 
co-ordinated  by  one  Minister  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  such  problems  and  working  closely 
with  other  ministries  as  they  may  become 
involved  in  specific  problems,  so  too  is  it  not 
time,  surely,  to  consider  the  creation  of  a 
ministry  to  deal  exclusively  with  federal- 
provincial  relations  to  work  in  co-ordination 
with   other   departments   when    the    interests 
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oi  the  latter  are  directly  involved?  Later  in 
this  session  I  hope  we  will  have  the  occasion 
to  have  further  discussion  with  respect  to 
this  proposal. 

A  third  expedient  for  dealing  witli  the 
problem  of  divisions  of  power  in  the  federal 
state  has  been  the  use  of  the  shared-cost  pro- 
jiranime.  At  this  time  I  simply  point  out 
that  such  schemes  are  at  best  a  mixed  bless- 
ing. I  think  we  have  all  looked  at  the  pros 
and  cons  with  respect  to  shared-cost  pro- 
grammes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  federal-provincial  confer- 
ences, federal-provincial  committees,  shared- 
cost  programmes,  opting-out  procedures  and 
the  proposed  new  powers  of  delegation  of 
functions  as  between  levels  of  government; 
are  all  innovations  of  our  federal  system  de- 
signed to  release  and  support  provincial 
initiatives.  They  serve  equally  to  contain  the 
total  effort  in  a  national  unity. 

Essential  as  they  are,  such  arrangements 
place  on  the  strongest  provinces  a  heavy 
responsibility  to  transcend  narrowly  con- 
ceived interests.  But  the  dangers  here  arc 
no  greater  than  the  failure  on  the  part  of  a 
province  to  maximize  its  contribution  to  the 
whole.  In  the  search  for  a  new  and  more 
creative  federal  equilibrium  to  serve  the 
period  ahead  of  us  there  falls  on  Ontario  as 
unique  a  role,  and  as  special  a  function,  as 
that  which,  in  another  context,  is  recognized 
for  the  province  of  Quebec.  Let  me  allude 
to  that  role  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  high  degree  of  centralization 
achieved  during  the  war  years  in  Canada  was 
an  expression  of  responsible,  co-operative 
federalism.  That  kind  of  balance  is  not  our 
need  today.  The  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems and,  let  me  add,  the  political  problems 
that  we  later  encountered  in  the  period  of 
slow  growth  in  the  second  half  of  the  1950s 
brought  into  sharp  focus  the  inadequacies  of 
that  kind  of  federal  balance.  Rigidities  in 
attitudes  concerning  the  necessary  degree  of 
centrally  directed  functions  were  slow  to  dis- 
appear, but  have  been  replaced  as  we 
observed  the  limitations  of  some  of  the  in- 
struments of  central  direction.  Attitudes  and 
arrangements  changed  as  we  observed  that 
much  of  the  slack  in  our  national  performance 
originated  in  slack  performance  at  the  pro- 
vincial level. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  promotion  of 
economic  growth  to  imderwrite  our  national 
purposes  by  manipulating  the  money  supply, 
altering  the  level  of  interest  rates,  incurring 
enormous  budgetary  deficits,  or  varying  tlie 
rates  of  taxation  at  the  federal  level.    This 


was  proved  to  us  in  the  later  years  of  the 
1950s. 

Undeniably  these  are  important  federal 
activities.  They  proved  useful  in  stabilizing 
the  economy  and  they  have  important  bear- 
ing on  the  rate  of  economic  expansion.  These 
instruments  and  these  kinds  of  policies  can- 
not adequately  serve  the  needs  of  growth  in 
the  new  circumstances  of  the  period  ahead 
of  us.  An  entirely  new  degree  of  provincial 
initiative,  and  kind  of  provincial  economic 
policy,  must  emerge  and  it  is  in  this  need  that 
the  true  source  of  the  forces  making  for  to- 
day's co-operative  federalism  are  found. 

Many  of  tlie  strategic  factors  in  economic 
growth  today,  for  example,  general  and 
technical  education,  scientific  research,  man- 
power skills,  health,  industrial  relations  and 
resources  development,  have  come  to  equal 
in  importance  the  monetary  and  fiscal  func- 
tions performed  by  central  governments. 
They  lie,  in  the  main,  in  provincial  spheres 
of  responsibility  and  can  best  be  developed 
there. 

For  these  and  related  reasons,  the  cen- 
tralized federal  system  had  to  be  relaxed,  and 
the  ability  of  provinces  to  discharge  essential 
functions  in  the  national  interest  had  to  be 
renewed.  That  is  the  meaning  of  co-operative 
federalism  in  the  1960s.  Co-operative  federal- 
ism is  the  necessary  recovery  by  the  provinces 
of  initiative  that  they  must  exercise  if  the 
total  national  effort  is  to  be  adequate  to  tlie 
challenge  Canada  faces  in  today's  world  econ- 
omy. It  means  the  "fuelling-up"  of  provincial 
activity  in  a  new  federalism  in  which  the 
balance  has  been  shifted  and  necessarily  so. 

The  new  federalism  is  not  tlie  product  of 
transient  political  forces  or  personalities.  It 
would  not  take  on  a  different  form  were  new 
political  leaders  to  assume  its  operation  to- 
morrow. It  is  the  necessary  response  of  our 
system  to  needs  which  will  persist  for  tlie 
period  ahead. 

I  want  to  say  clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  we  fail  to  support  the  building  of  provincial 
strengths,  or  fail  to  fulfil  otu:  role  in  Ontario, 
we  will  fail,  too,  in  the  larger  enterprise  of 
remaining  the  nation  in  a  posture  where 
national  purposes  will  once  again  stand  as 
clearly  before  us,  and  where  a  new  pattern 
of  intergovernmental  arrangements  will  once 
again  permit  maximum  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  carmot  reach  our  national 
goals  in  the  current  phase  of  our  develop- 
ment, and  as  we  cross  the  frontier  of  a  new 
technological  age  through  a  highly  central- 
ized federation,  tliere  must  be  elbow  room 
and  muscle  for  expanded  provincial  and 
regional  effort.    Nowhere  is  the  truth  of  this 
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more  apparent  than  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolution  taking  place  in  our  sister 
province  of  Quebec.  Can  anyone  believe  that 
the  pace  and  extent  of  change  and  expansion 
in  that  province  would  have  occurred  within 
the  framework  of  national  unity  without  a 
relaxation  of  the  formerly  highly  centralized 
federal  system? 

Similar  provincial  and  regional  initiatives 
have  emerged  in  the  Atlantic  provinces,  the 
Prairie  provinces  and  in  British  Columbia. 
We  notice  a  number  of  the  provinces  now 
have  their  own  development  agencies,  which 
are  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  provinces.  What  we  see, 
in  fact,  is  a  federal  system  set  in  new  motion 
and  seeking  a  new  equilibrium.  The  strains 
in  the  system  stretch  it  to  a  higher  order  of 
national  achievement. 

In  this  higher  order  of  achievement,  On- 
tario must  aspire  to  excel  in  insight  and  siur- 
pass  in  performance.  To  recognize  the  new 
order  is  the  first  step  to  contributing  fruitfully 
to  its  quality  and  shape.  This  is  our  first 
obligation. 

An  equally  significant  obligation  falls  on 
this  province,  because  of  its  great  industrial 
and  social  weight,  to  arrest  any  real  weaken- 
ing of  that  part  of  the  national  power  exer- 
cised by  the  federal  government.  Ontario 
must  lead  in  guarding  the  frontiers  of  national 
unity  and  national  authority  while  placing 
itself  in  the  forefront  of  the  builders  of  the 
new  balance  as  expressed  in  co-operative 
federalism. 

Ontario's  role  is  a  challenge  to  insight  and 
to  movement.  We  are  not  moving  as  we 
should.  The  gap  between  what  we  accom- 
plish and  what  we  could  achieve  is  wide 
and  persists  under  this  government.  Yet  our 
potential  and  economic  and  social  achieve- 
ment now  lies  closer  to  our  reach  if  we  will 
but  reach  out  by  virtue  of  the  new  federal- 
ism. We  must  reach  that  potential  not  only 
for  ourselves,  but  as  much  for  all  of  Canada. 
We  must  set  new  sails. 

I  think,  sir,  that  this  goverimient  keeps  the 
Ontario  ship  laid  up  in  harbour.  It  seems  to 
ventiure  out  only  in  short  and  timid  trials, 
from  everything  from  a  tryout  of  a  police 
bill  to  its  approaches  on  the  pension  plan  and 
recently  the  Medicare  approach.  It  sailed  out 
nervous  and  timid.  It  sailed  without  compass 
while  a  national  system  of  contributory  retire- 
ment pensions  was  being  built.  It  has  no  com- 
pass in  the  new  order.  The  will  to  action  is 
exhausted  in  the  energy  of  resolve.  Yet, 
Ontario,  above  all  others  should  have  a  com- 
pass—this great  province,  the  greatest  prov- 
ince—let us  assume  that,  and  recognize  the 


development  of,  our  part  in  Confederation, 
recognize  we  can  go  to  Ottawa  and  we  can 
speak  as  peers. 

I  was  very  interested  by  the  extraordinary 
remark  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  made 
when  we  were  talking  about  whether  some 
responsibilities  were  federal.  Yet  the  people 
here  are  suffering  in  Ontario  because  of  lack 
of  legislation  and  clarification  of  legislation. 
Here  is  the  man  who  heads  the  mightiest 
province  in  Confederation,  and  when  I  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  should  go  to  Ottawa  in 
connection  with  Dominion-provincial  relations 
with  respect  to  this  problem,  he  said,  "You 
know  Pearson  better  than  I  do"— or  someone 
said  that,  his  hon.  colleague  beside  him. 
Someone  said,  "It  is  a  federal  matter."  Be- 
lieve me,  if  I  was  the  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province  and  if  I  thought  there  was  neglect 
towards  any  resident  in  Ontario- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  —I  would  go  up  to  Ottawa 
and  I  would  talk  as  a  peer  to  them  and  say, 
"We  will  change  things.  We  do  not  look  at 
the  constitution  as  a  sacred  cause.  If  you  are 
not  doing  the  job  for  100,000  Indians  or  some 
other  group,  then  let  us  sit  down  and  work 
it  out  together,  because  I  protect  the  people 
of  the  province  I  have  been  elected  to  repre- 
sent." 

It  is  because  of  this  lack  of  social  direction 
of  value  on  the  part  of  this  government  that 
therefore,  sir,  I  move,  seconded  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Wellington  South  (Mr.  Worton), 
that  the  motion  for  an  Address  in  Reply  to  the 
Speech  of  the  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  words: 

But  this  House  regrets  that  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  while  dwelling  on  alleged 
and  controversial  past  accomplishments  of 
the  government,  and  identifying  briefly, 
problems  that  have  existed  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  of  which  the  govern- 
ment has  been  made  aware  on  numerous 
occasions,  utterly  fails  to  indicate  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  imaginative,  positive,  and 
constructive  programme  to  deal  with  such 
problems. 

And  this  House  further  deplores  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  a  declaration  of  a 
positive  policy  of  dynamic  and  forward- 
looking  activity  to  ensure  the  fostering  and 
growth  of  economic  developments  in  areas 
of  the  province  which  have  been  and  are 
afflicted  with  economic  stagnation  largely 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  government  to 
engage  itself  in  an  appropriate  and  co- 
ordinated programme  to  initiate  and  pro- 
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mote    industrial    and   business    activity    in 
such  areas. 

And  this  House  further  regrets  the 
failure  of  the  government  during  the 
opportunity  given  it  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  to  declare  unequivocably  its 
support  for  a  comprehensive  government- 
sponsored  programme  of  medical  care  for 
all  of  the  citizens  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  this  de- 
bate, my  first  words  are  words  of  congratula- 
tion to  yourself.  I  think  everybody  in  this 
House  is  appreciative  of  the  task,  that  you 
face,  sometimes  more  difficult  than  others. 
In  my  view  you  are  conducting  your  func- 
tions with  both  competence  and  with  dignity. 
I  know  of  no  other  qualifications  that  are  re- 
quired, if  those  are  lived  up  to  the  extent  that 
you  are  living  up  to  them.  I  think  every  hon. 
member  of  this  House  is  proud  of  the  tone 
that  you  have  established. 

I  was  rather  interested,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
one  of  the  observations  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Demers),  that  you  sufiFer 
a  rather  serious  inhibition  for  a  man  who 
went  into  politics  and  therefore  was  desirous 
of  expressing  your  views  with  regard  to  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  this  province.  Be- 
cause in  your  position,  yovir  lips  are  sealed, 
in  terms  of  partisanship,  he  ofiFered  to  go 
down  and  speak  on  your  behalf  in  your 
constituency.  Well,  I  was  reflecting  on  that, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  idea  may  have  some  merit, 
but  I  think  there  is  one  flaw  in  it.  After  all, 
he  is  a  Conservative  and  you  were  elected  as 
a  Conservative  and  this  might  be  regarded 
as  a  partisan  display.  So  I  thought  I  would 
offer  my  services.  I  would  be  glad  to  come 
down  with  the  hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  dig  out  of  one 
of  our  trunks  that  peimant  that  you  and  I 
won  on  a  softball  team  on  the  campus  at 
Queen's  more  years  ago  than  I  would  care 
to  admit,  just  to  show  that  our  associations 
have  stood  for  quite  a  length  of  time.  And 
conceivably  in  association  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  I  might  be  able  to 
persuade  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  prov- 
ince that  we  are  within  reaching  distance,  I 
trust,  of  considering  the  proposition  of  a  per- 
manent Speaker  in  this  House.  Indeed,  that 
the  House  might  even  be  persuaded  to  con- 
sider favovirably  a  bill  I  introduced  a  year 
or  two  ago  amending  The  Election  Act  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  the  constituency 
of  Queen's  Park,  where  the  Speaker  would 
be  elected  by  the  members  of  this  House, 
and  you  would  be  freed  of  the  inhibitions 
that  a  person  in  your  position,  Mr.  Speaker, 


faces  when  he  is  a  member  of  a  political 
party. 

I  do  this  with  a  degree  of  levity,  but  with 
an  undercurrent  of  seriousness  because  I 
think  some  day  we  should  face  up  to  this 
issue. 

I  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  want  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)  before  he  leaves. 
This  may  help  him  to  leave  even  more 
quickly! 

I  viewed  his  election  to  his  present  office  as 
an  onlooker. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  An  observer! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  an  observer— I  was 
looking  for  the  correct  term— an  observer  at 
the  convention.  A  detached  observer,  correct? 

If  there  was  any  bias  in  my  detachment, 
I  had  George  Hogan  at  my  elbow  to  make 
certain  that  the  bias  was  balanced  out. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Was  the  hon. 
member  paid? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  not  paid,  in  case 
the  hon.  member  wants  to  know.  I  was  not 
paid.  I  was  free  to  speak  as  I  saw  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  would  conceive,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what  I 
saw  at  that  convention  indicated  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  had  built  an 
effective  organization  and  this  organization 
was  vital  in  terms  of  achieving  his  ultimate 
objective  in  the  position  that  he  has  here.  I 
think  however,  that  privately— I  suspect  he 
will  not  do  it  publicly— privately  he  might 
concede  that  even  the  effectiveness  of  his 
organization  might  not  have  achieved  the 
objective  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  imwitting 
assist  from  the  New  Democratic  Party  on 
September  10  in  Riverdale. 

Indeed,  I  have  noticed  that  the  Liberal 
Party  always  looks  after  its  own  and  defeated 
candidates  are  found  a  spot.  They  found  a 
spot,  as  fifth  vice-president  in  the  Ontario 
Liberal  Association. 

I  was  not  surprised,  quite  frankly,  to  read 
in  the  paper  a  day  or  so  ago,  that  Mr. 
Templeton  is  now  considering  running  feder- 
ally. I  was  a  little  intrigued,  quite  frankly, 
to  see  that  apparently,  according  to  this 
news  story,  he  was  contemplating  running  in 
Greenwood  against  Andrew  Brewin  or  in 
Danforth-Beaches  against  Reid  Scott.  All  I 
want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  is  that  if  Mr.  Templeton 
pursues  that  course,  I  give  him  the  assvurance 
the  New  Democratic  Party  will  render  the 
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same    service    to    the    Liberal    Party    at    the 
next  federal  election. 

In  conclusion  on  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  lapse  into  a 
rather  friendly  comment  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  tlie  Opposition,  and  say,  "Good  luck, 
Andy.  I  hope  that  your  personal  fortunes  will 
be  as  high  as  the  political  fortunes  of  your 
party  will  be  low."  That  is  as  sincerely  and 
as  frankly  as  I  can  put  it.  I  looked  for  a 
form  of  words  in  which  one  can  say  what 
one  wants  to  say  in  genuine  congratulations 
in  achieving  a  position  like  this  when  it 
happens  to  be  an  opposing  party.  If  anyone 
can  come  up  with  a  better  form  of  words  to 
combine  that  delicate  balance,  I  look  forward 
to  their  use  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  extend  con- 
gratulations to  the  hon.  Minister  without 
Portfolio  (Mr.  Gomme).  Every  session  we 
have  interesting  changes  in  the  Cabinet  and 
there  is  a  change  this  time.  A  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio  is  in  rather  an  interesting 
purgatorial  position.  He  is  in  limbo;  as  a 
Minister  without  Portfolio  he  is  either  on 
the  way  in  or  on  the  way  out.  I  would  judge 
in  the  instance  of  this  hon.  Minister  that  he 
is  on  the  way  in.  It  is  interesting  to  reflect 
on  the  intertwining  of  the  fortunes  of  men 
and  to  reflect  that  he  is  the  benefactor  of 
that  political  explosion  last  spring  that  blew 
another  eastern  Ontario  Cabinet  Minister  out 
of  the  Cabinet  altogether.  Obviously  we  had 
to  get  eastern  Ontario  back  into  balance  in 
representation  in  the  Cabinet. 

I  would  like  to  add  also  with  reference  to 
the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  that  I  am 
personally  ratlier  interested  in  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Cabinet.  When  I  try  to  escape 
from  the  hurly-burly  of  politics  and  relax 
and  reflect  on  the  world,  I  usually  take  refuge 
in  one  of  the  delightful  lakes  of  the  Rideau 
Lake  area— Otty  Lake,  as  it  is  known.  I  know 
most  hon.  members  have  never  heard  of  it, 
but  it  is  a  delightful  lake.  So  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter, the  newest  Cabinet  Minister,  is  my  sum- 
mer MPP. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
You  are  well  represented. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
raises  a  point,  because  last  summer  I  went 
to  a  meeting  of  what  they  call  the  Con- 
servation and  Fish  Club  of  tlie  cottagers  and 
the  people  who  live  in  the  area.  Many  of 
them  are  permanent  residents,  or  at  least  live 
in  Perth  or  nearby  all  summer.  I  was  ratlier 
interested  to  discover  that  they  have  a  prob- 
lem that  is  common  to  many  parts  of  Ontario; 
a  lake-level  problem. 


The  level  of  this  magnificent  httle  lake 
with  waters  where  you  can  fish,  even  though 
tliere  are  very  few  fish,  and  you  can  swim  and 
relax,  has  dropped.  However,  I  discovered 
it  has  dropped  for  reasons  that  can  be  very 
easily  remedied.  Indeed,  there  are  grants 
that  are  available  for  the  reiuedying  of  it. 
I  was  ratlier  puzzled  in  a  constituency  that 
is  an  idyllic  area  of  unrepentant  Toryism, 
with  a  Conservative  government,  as  to  why 
it  had  not  been  able  to  get  assistance  that  is 
there  presumably  for  die  asking.  The  con- 
stituents had  not  even  received  replies  t» 
their  letters  to  die  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and   Forests    (Mr.    Roberts). 

I  raise  this  issue  because  I  do  not  want 
to  encroach  on  the  private  domain  of  the  hon. 
Minister  without  Portfoho,  but  I  think  this 
problem  is  something  of  a  reflection  of  his 
representation  of  the  constituency.  I  think 
there  is  a  job  here  to  be  done,  and  I  draw  it 
to  his  attention  in  the  hope  that  when  I  get 
back  next  summer  the  lake  levels  are  not 
going  to  be  so  low  that  my  wharf  is  away 
up  on  the  shore. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gonune  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): The  hon.  member  should  speak  to  the 
president  of  that  association. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  been  on  top  of 
the  job  presumably  for  about  the  last  two 
years.  How  long  is  a  Tory  on  top  of  a  job 
before  he  gets  it  done?  I  leave  the  problem 
with  the  hon.  Minister. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  mover  and  the  seconder  in  this 
debate.  To  he  chosen  as  a  mover  and  sec- 
onder in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  is  an  honour.  When  from  the  massive 
ranks  of  the  Conservative  Party  they  are 
chosen,  I  suppose  it  is  doubly  an  honour. 

But  I  want  to  add  a  particidar  word  of 
congratulation  to  the  hon.  member  for  Rus- 
sell (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence).  I  welcome 
his  presence  in  this  House,  not  because  he  is 
a  Conservative— I  am  one  who  is  firmly  con- 
N'inced  that  we  have  a  surplus  of  those  aroimd 
here— but  I  welcome  his  presence  here  be- 
cause at  least  he  has  some  appreciation  of 
the  principles  upon  which  public  service  with 
integrity  can  be  built.  And  I  cannot  say  that 
his  predecessor  had  that  appreciation. 

At  this  late  date  I  want  to  commend  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  (Mr. 
Robarts)  for  an  act  that  required  a  degree  of 
courage  and  willingness  to  let  the  chips  fall 
where  diey  may  in  the  situation  in  the  Russell 
constituency  in  the  last  election.  And  on  tliis 
occasion,  if  it  could  not  have  been  won  by 
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«  New  Democrat,  I  was  glad  to  see  that  it 
was  won  by  a  Conservative,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  show  tliat  situations  like  that 
which  existed  in  Russell  need  to  be  corrected 
and  that  the  people  are  the  source  of  the 
c-orrecting. 

Indeed,  pubhc  morality,  Mr.  Speaker— I 
iissume  one  can  make  this  comment  today 
without  argument,  though  I  have  attempted 
it  in  the  past  in  this  House  and  got  a  great 
deal  of  argument— is  a  very  serious  problem 
in  Canada  today.  But  when  public  im- 
morality degenerates  to  the  point  of  amorality 
then  we  are  in  serious  trouble,  and  tliat  is 
the  kind  of  trouble  we  were  in  in  Russell 
imtil  the  hon.  member's  presence  here  re- 
lieved us  of  it.  I  congratulate  him  for  his 
presence  here,  and  I  will  comment  on  some 
of  his  remarks  later. 

I  also  would  like  to  congratulate  the  lion, 
member  for  Nickel  Belt.  I  think  it  is  very 
appropriate,  particularly  at  this  time  in  this 
history  that  a  man  seconding  the  motion  in 
reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  should 
be  a  French  Canadian.  I  think  also,  perhaps 
we  should  continue  to  remind  ourselves, 
those  of  us  who  happen  to  come  from 
Anglo-Saxon  stock,  that  the  good  old  province 
of  Ontario  is  undergoing  some  pretty  massive 
changes,  that  in  fact  40  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  Ontario  today  is  not  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  that  10  per  cent  of  our  total 
population  is  French  Canadian,  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  this  nation  in  its  earlier 
years.  I  repeat,  I  think  it  was  fitting  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt  was  chosen  and 
again  I  shall  have  some  reference  to  the 
same  topic,  if  not  specifically  to  what  he  said, 
later  in  my  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  assistance  of  the  hon. 
members— at  least  those  who  care  to  hsten  to 
me  during  the  course  of  my  remarks— I  will 
indicate  that  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  break 
my  remarks  down  into  three  broad  general 
areas.  First  I  want  to  deal  with  a  number  of 
i.ssues  which  have  been  raised  in  this  debate. 
I  think  one  of  the  tragedies  of  debate  in 
modern  Parliament  is  that  often  it  is  debate 
in  name  only,  it  is  not  genuine  debate.  What 
you  get  is  a  series  of  speeches  that  might  as 
well  have  been  delivered  in  Cornwall,  Kapus- 
iasing  and  Windsor,  because  they  have  no 
reference  or  reaction  to  each  other,  which  of 
course  is  the  essence  of  the  cut  and  thrust  of 
debate.  I  want  to  deal  with  a  few  issues  in 
that  context. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  deal  with  the  one 
substantive  issue  which  in  my  view  emerged 
in  the  Throne  Speech  debate  this  year.  That 
is  the  question  of  Confederation,  the  reshap- 


ing of  Confederation  and  issues  that  are 
closely  integrated  with  the  reshaping  of  Con- 
federation. 

Finally,  I  want  to  deal  with  an  amendment 
which  is  now  before  the  House,  and  some  pro- 
posals we  may  have  to  make  in  that  con- 
nection when  I  have  had  the  time  to  study 
it  between  now  and  tomorrow.  I  warn  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid,  in  view  of  the 
clock,  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  complete 
my  remarks  by  six  o'clock. 

Going  back  to  a  number  of  issues  that  have 

emerged  in  this  debate  so  far,   I  return  to 

the  hon.  member  for  Russell,  and  I  want  to 

read   one   sentence   in  his   speech.    He   said: 

I  see  the  day,  sir,  when  all  of  us  realize 

that    no    human    service   provided   by   the 

province  of  Ontario  partakes  of  the  nature 

of  charity,  the  day  when,  for  instance,  we 

will  have  solved  the  dismal  psychological 

block  involving  what   is  today   called  the 

means  test. 

All  I  want  to  say  to  begin  with  to  the  hon. 
member  is  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  far- 
sighted  men  I  have  ever  known.  If  he  can  see 
the  day  when  that  occurs  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  he  has  really  got  a  capacity  for 
vision  over  the  horizon. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  We  all 
feel  that  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  may  feel  that  way.  I 
do  not  want  to  go  into  the  detail  of  this 
today.  Indeed,  all  I  do  is  invite  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Russell— if  he  is  talking  about  welfare 
not  being  treated  as  charity,  and  if  he  is  talk- 
ing about  the  psychological  block  of  the 
means  test  and  he  thinks  this  is  going  to  dis- 
appear—to read  the  introductory  speech  to  the 
debate  on  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Pubhc  Welfare  last  year  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis).  He  will 
discover  tliat  permeating  the  whole  of  our 
legislation  is  this  philosophy  which  treats  in 
varying  degrees  welfare  as  charity.  Indeed 
this  was  the  essential  point  that  my  hon. 
colleague  made  and  documented  last  year. 

If  there  are  going  to  be  changes  I  welcome 
them.  We  have  had  the  indication  in  the 
Throne  Speech  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
child  welfare  Act.  What  makes  me  just  a  little 
puzzled  is  that  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Cecile) 
has  already  made  comments  on  what  might 
go  into  The  Child  Welfare  Act,  and  he  started 
off  flying  in  the  face  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  expert  committee  which  was  advising 
the  government.  Indeed  he  was  so  far  off 
base  that  even  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  ap- 
peared to  repudiate  him  some  three  or  four 
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weeks   later.     So   out   of  this   confusion   we 
shall  await  results. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cartoonist  this 
morning  has  dubbed  the  hon.  member  for 
Russell  as  "the  Minister  of  kite  flying." 

In  a  later  portion  of  his  speech  he  said  that 
the  kind  of  health  plan  that  we  wanted  was 
not  a  plan  based  on  theoretical  or  doctrinaire 
paper  plans  used  for  political  purposes- 
there  were  some  real  overtones  there— but 
rather  a  plan  that  would  provide  all  the  ade- 
quate requirements  in  terms  of  hospitals, 
doctors,  nurses  and  ever}iJiing  else. 

Now  in  that  rather  serious,  thoughtful 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  I  got  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  he  was  starting  to  make  excuses 
already.  Because  I  remind  the  hon.  member 
that  before  he  came  into  this  House,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  in  this  Legislature,  hon. 
members  of  the  party  that  I  am  associated 
with  fought  for  the  establishment  of  hospital 
insurance  in  this  province.  What  was  the 
constant  retort  we  got  from  the  government 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House?  We  cannot 
have  hospital  insurance  until  we  have  enough 
hospital  beds,  said  Premier  Frost,  repeatedly. 
We  cannot  have  hospital  insurance  until  we 
have  enough  nurses. 

But  the  interesting  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  all  during  the  period  while  this  province 
was  dragging  its  feet  and  not  putting  hospital 
insurance  in,  we  did  not  build  enough  hos- 
pital beds,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  even  to 
keep  up  with  the  expanded  population.  The 
problem  of  the  shortage  of  hospital  beds 
today,  the  problem  of  the  shortage  of  nurses, 
are  still  with  us.  So  let  us  not  start  using  this 
as  an  excuse  in  the  kite-flying  effort— even 
though  the  kite  on  this  occasion  raises  the 
prospect  that  in  some  fashion  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  get  rid  of  the  means  test. 

I  am  interested  that  the  hon.  member 
should  say  "get  rid  of  the  means  test,"  be- 
cause I  have  heard  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  say  that  there  was  no 
means  test  involved  in  the  government's  pro- 
posal, no  more  means  test  involved  than  in 
the  income  tax. 

But  now  the  hon.  member  admits  a  means 
test.  He  should  have  discussed  this  with  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health,  he  is  crossing  him 
up  a  bit.  He  is  leaving  some  of  those  speeches 
of  a  year  ago  open  to  a  bit  of  criticism. 

However,  this  was  an  unveiling  of  a  few 
points  which  I  will  leave  for  later  in  the 
session.  Kite-flying  is  always  intriguing,  but 
it  is  rather  fruitless  to  chase  the  kite  until  we 
find  out  who  is  on  the  end  of  the  string  and 
what  is  going  to  happen  there. 


Now  a  second  point  that  I  want  to  discuss, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  issue  that  was  not  touched 
on  in  the  Throne  Speech.  I  am  referring  to 
the  issue  of  redistribution.  I  recognize  that 
redistribution  is  still  in  the  mill,  so  to  speak, 
and  for  that  reason  received  no  mention  in 
the  Throne  Speech. 

But  I  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
three  years  since  the  Ontario  redistribution 
commission  was  set  up.  Now  if  that  commis- 
sion were  pursuing  this  important  problem 
with  any  degree  of  vigour,  I  suggest  to  the 
House  that  its  final  report  would  be  ready,  at 
least  for  this  session  of  the  Legislature.  But 
there  is  no  indication  that  it  will  be. 

I  am  therefore  puzzled  as  to  what  the  time- 
table for  the  commission  is. 

I  recall  that  when  the  commission  had 
been  working  for  the  better  part  of  a  year  its 
chairman  visited  each  of  the  Opposition 
parties'  leaders  in  their  offices  here  at  Queen's 
Park.  The  purpose  of  his  visit,  certainly  it 
was  my  distinct  impression,  was  to  stress  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  1963  session,  two  years  ago.  I 
indicated  to  His  Honour  at  the  time  that  in 
my  view  it  was  an  intolerable  proposition  that 
we  should  go  into  another  provincial  election 
with  voting  populations  as  large  as  those 
which  had  grown  up  in  some  of  the  new  sub- 
urban areas.  I  assume  that  the  Liberal  leader 
of  the  day  reacted  in  somewhat  the  same 
way. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  public  discussion 
and  editorial  comment  pointing  to  the  gross 
inequity  of  having  seats  as  large  as  the  old 
provincial  riding  of  Scarborough  when  other 
seats  across  the  province  had  no  more  than 
12,000  to  15,000  voting  population.  As  a 
result  a  compromise  was  decided  upon— either 
by  the  commission,  or  by  the  government,  or 
perhaps  by  both— that  redistribution  should 
be  proceeded  with  in  the  swollen  suburban 
areas  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  province  until  after  the  election. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  two  years  have  passed 
and  we  still  have  no  report.  So  I  ask  again: 
On  what  timetable  is  the  commission  work- 
ing? It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  job 
would  not  be  completed  by  now  if  the  com- 
mission were  pursuing  it.  Has  the  commission 
been  asked  to  go  slow?  If  so,  for  what 
purpose? 

Last  week  I  asked  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
whether  the  commission's  report  could  be 
expected  during  this  session;  and  if  not, 
when?  With  respect,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  who  is  not  in  his  seat 
at  the  moment  but  perhaps  he  will  note  this 
or  it  will  be  drawn  to  his  attention,  that  he 
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has  developed  a  consummate  skill  for  evading 
the  point  in  a  question.  He  gave  no  assurance 
that  it  would  be  available  at  this  session,  nor 
the  next  session,  only  that  he  looked  forward 
to  the  report  being  available.  On  that  score 
I  can  say  I  rather  join  forces  with  him.  He 
also  looked  forward  to  redistribution  being 
completed  in  time  for  the  next  election. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  this  issue  because 
I  believe  on  the  one  hand  that  the  Legislature 
is  entitled  to  ask  questions  about  a  report  that 
is  apparently  not  available  after  three  years. 
But  even  more  important  for  the  moment, 
because  there  is  another  development  which 
will  inevitably  interfere  with  the  commission's 
work  and  therefore  raises  the  prospect  of  still 
further  delay.  Last  week  it  was  announced 
that  the  personnel  of  the  Ontario  commission 
for  federal  redistribution  will  be  Mr.  Justice 
E.  A.  Richardson,  of  the  Ontario  Supreme 
Court;  Prof.  Grant  Crawford,  of  Queen's  Uni- 
versity; and  Roderick  Lewis,  Ontario's  chief 
electoral  oflBcer  —  three  eminently  qualified 
persons. 

Under  normal  circumstances  there  could  be 
no  grounds  for  criticism  at  all.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances are  not  normal.  These  three 
gentlemen  happen  to  be  the  commissioners 
already  charged  with  Ontario's  redistribution. 
Each  one  of  them  has  a  so-called  full-time 
job— on  the  bench,  on  a  university  staff,  and 
as  Clerk  of  this  Legislature  and  chief  electoral 
officer.  So  much  so  that  apparently  they  have 
been  unable  to  complete  the  provincial  re- 
distribution in  three  years.  Now  they  have 
federal  redistribution  added  to  their  task. 

So  I  return,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  question  on 
which  I  did  not  get  a  specific  answer  from  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  last  week.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  report  from  the  Ontario 
Redistribution  commission  at  this  session, 
when  can  we  expect  it?  With  two  redistribu- 
tion jobs  to  do,  is  it  realistic  to  expect  that 
both  will  be  completed  in  the  next  year  when 
one  has  not  been  completed  in  the  past  three 
years?  The  deadline  for  the  federal  report 
is  a  year  hence,  so  presumably  it  may  have 
to  be  given  top  priority  during  the  next  12 
months  and  the  final  provincial  report  will 
be  delayed  beyond  that.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  timetable  for  a  final  report  on  Ontario 
redistribution  is  shaping  up  for  1967? 

In  other  words,  it  will  be  completed  in 
1966  and  come  before  this  Legislature  on 
the  eve  of  the  next  provincial  general  election, 
or  when  it  normally  would  be  expected, 

I  remind  this  House  that  one  of  the  reasons 
advanced  in  the  fall  of  1963,  for  not  pro- 
ceeding with  redistribution  at  that  time,  at 
least   complete   redistribution,   was   that   too 


much  confusion  would  be  created  if  you 
carved  out  new  riding  boimdaries  so  close 
to  an  election.  On  the  basis  of  the  commis- 
sion's present  timetable  so  far  for  Ontario 
redistribution,  the  prospect  looms  that  un- 
necessary confusion  and  diflficulties  arising 
from  belated  redistribution  will  occur  on  the 
eve  of  the  next  election,  let  alone  the  last 
one. 

Indeed,  if  this  is  to  be  avoided  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  at  this  point,  three 
years  after  the  commission  was  appointed, 
that  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  him  to  request 
the  commission  that  as  high  a  priority  be 
given  to  provincial  as  to  federal  redistribution 
during  the  coming  year  so  that  this  Legis- 
lature can  be  assured  of  a  final  report  not 
later  than  the  session  of  1966.  I  would  add 
that  if  this  means  there  has  got  to  be  a  larger 
staflE  for  these  three  busy  men,  then  let  the 
staff  be  provided.  This  at  least  would  give 
some  12  to  15  months  for  the  staff  of  the 
chief  electoral  oflBcer  and  all  of  the  party 
organizations  to  make  the  necessary  changes 
arising  from  the  new  riding  boundaries.  I 
suggest  that  12  to  15  months  is  not  too  much 
for  a  province  the  size  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Now  I  pass,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  third  item, 
and  I  had  some  prepared  remarks  on  this. 
It  was  in  reference  to  the  so-called  Gordon 
Pittock  Dam,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  somewhat  scuttled  those  remarks. 

Mr.  White:  We  will  skip  those  then. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  for  one  moment 
think  that  this  is  going  to  inhibit  me,  how- 
ever. Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  at  this 
point  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  am 
rather  interested  in  an  old  practice  emerging 
on  the  government  side  of  the  House.  Back 
in  the  days  of  that  sly  old  fox,  the  laird 
of  Lindsay,  it  was  a  common  practice  in  this 
House  that  if  ever  Opposition  speakers  were 
going  to  speak,  there  would  be  an  effort  to 
up-stage  them  by  Cabinet  Ministers  bounc- 
ing up  with  statements  and  trying  to  get 
the  press  ahead  of  them.  I  was  rather  in- 
terested yesterday  to  notice  that  after  fore- 
going that  kind  of  petty  politicking  over 
which  he  obviously  has  control,  it  has  emerged 
once  again. 

It  emerged  only  yesterday,  but  today  it 
emerged  in  all  its  grandeur.  Indeed,  hon. 
Cabinet  Ministers  sat  down  and  looked  with 
delight  on  the  fact  that  they  had  consumed 
15  minutes  and  smiled  to  their  hon.  col- 
leagues: "Boy,  we  are  really  something.  We 
are  really  taking  up  the  time!" 

One  of  the  hon.  Cabinet  Ministers  who  did 
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it  nods  affirmatively  in  my  direction  at  the 
moment.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  nod  is 
in  reference  to  what  I  am  saying  or  not. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
^Ve  did  not  know  what  was  in  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's speech  today. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  then 
in  addition  to  that  we  have  that  professional 
runner  of  interference,  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  George  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence)  coming  in 
as  he  was  this  afternoon.  He  poses  on  some 
occasion  as  the  expert  on  the  rules,  and  there- 
fore he  knows  the  rules,  but  he  tried  to  run 
interference.  I  just  suggest  that  this  is  un- 
becoming for  a  government  that  has  so  much 
power  with  all  its  majority.  What  are  they 
frightened  of?  What  are  they  scared  of? 

Mr.  White:  Not  of  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  their  actions  speak 
louder  than  their  words. 

Let  us  come  back  to  the  Gordon  Pittock 
Dam.  I  had  something  to  say  about  the 
Gordon  Pittock  Dam,  and  what  does  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  do?  He  gets  up  and  announces 
that  they  are  going  to  be  appointing  a  special 
tribunal  to  deal  with  the  expropriations;  and 
lie  adds  there  is  no  power  in  the  Act  to  permit 
us  to  do  this,  but  we  are  doing  it  nonethe- 
less. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  most  interesting. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsveiw):  He  says  it 
twice. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  most  interesting. 
We  have  asked  the  government  whether,  for 
example,  they  would  move  into  doing  some- 
thing on,  say,  the  strike  downtown.  We  have 
had  delegations  come  to  this  government  to 
ask  them,  for  example,  if  they  would  assist 
FAME,  a  farm  organization  tliat  is  facing 
financial  difficulties.  This  and  dozens  of 
otlier  cases  that  I  could  cite. 

The  government  answers,  our  hands  are 
tied;  the  statute  will  not  permit  it;  we  can- 
not do  it.  Then  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
comes  in  here  tliis  afternoon  and  says  it  is 
not  within  our  power,  but  we  are  going  to 
do  it. 

Now  why?  I  trust  he  will  legalize  it  later 
in  this  session  and  in  that  way  provide  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  establishing  an  in- 
dependent tribunal.  But  why  did  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  come  in  and  say  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  it  even  though  it  is  not  really  legal 
and  within  the  statutes? 


An  hon.  member:  He  did  not  sav  that  at 


all. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  He  said  there  is  no  power 
in  the  statute  for  us  to  do  this  but  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  it  nonetheless.  And  I  would 
suggest— 

An  hon.  member:  He  did  not  say  it  was 
illegal. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  hear  that,  but  I 
have  learned  in  the  past,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
know  that  when  the  particular  hon.  gentle- 
man starts  interjecting  next  to,  or  perhaps 
ahead  of  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George, 
he  is  a  professional  at  obstructionism.  So  I 
shall  try  to  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  suggest  to  you 
why  the  government  has  done  this  kind  of 
thing.  I  say  to  this  House,  beyond  any 
shadow  of  doubt  the  government  has  done  it 
because  the  public  indignation  has  grown  to 
the  point  where  this  government  simply  had 
to  move  and  they  had  to  bail  out  the  Upper 
Thames  River  Conservation  Authority  from  a 
situation  that  was  becoming  increasingly 
intolerable. 

I  want,  for  example,  to  remind  the  House 
of  some  of  the  circumstances  that  have  forced 
this  government's  hand  in  an  act  that  is  of 
questionable  legality.  This  issue  is  not  just 
an  Oxford  county  issue.  It  started  out  as  an 
Oxford  county  issue.  This  issue  has  been 
carried  to  the  four  corners  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  by  press,  by  radio,  by  TV.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  concern  for  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture  at  its  annual  con- 
vention. Indeed  there  was  a  very  sharp  de- 
bate and  they  passed  a  very  firm  motion, 
which  I  suggest  is  a  pattern  for  considera- 
tion in  this  House,  as  to  how  we  can  get 
expropriation  back  into  a  position  where  it 
will  not  be  violating  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  the 
Gordon  Pittock  Dam,  the  day  may  even  come 
when  the  hon.  member  will  regret  the  day 
when  it  was  named  after  him.  The  Gordon 
Pittock  Dam  has  already  achieved  the  un- 
enviable status  of  being  second  only  to  Bill 
No.  99,  in  terms  of  an  example  of  the  flagrant 
trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  individual  with 
no  protection  for  them. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member 
readied  for  that  one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  reach  for  that, 
it  was  there.    I  could  just  pick  it  up. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rather  ironical 
that  in  the  year  in  which  the  McRuer  com- 
mission has  taken  up  its  responsibilities  for 
looking  into  ways  and  means  for  protect- 
ing   the    rights    of   the    individual,    that   thej 
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Upper  Thames  River  Conservation  Authority 
sliould  be  providing  a  classic  example  of  why 
we  needed  that  commission  and  fm-ther  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

I  would  remind  the  House  of  another  fact. 
On  January  12  last,  after  months  of  indignant 
battle  when  they  could  not  get  anything— 
and  incidentally,  if  I  may  interject,  the  people 
fighting  the  battle  could  not  even  get  support 
from  the  local  Liberals— the  new  hon.  leader 
of  the  party  went  in  and  had  his  picture 
taken.  He  said  he  was  going  to  look  into  the 
issue,  and  he  has  presented  the  case  here,  but 
the  local  Liberals  just  would  not  touch  it. 
So  these  people  were  helpless  victims  of  a 
man  who  was  both  chairman  of  the  authority 
and  the  sitting  member. 

On  January  12  the  indignation  reached 
breaking  point,  even  locally.  It  has  only  now 
been  transferred  to  Queen's  Park.  Locally 
the  chairman  finally  suggested  they  should 
attempt  to  resolve  the  difficulty  by  adding  ten 
per  cent  to  all  the  ofi^ers  that  had  been  made 
to  farmers  who  had  not  settled. 

Now  what  happened  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker? 
TJie  chairman  was  repudiated  by  his  own 
board.  They  turned  it  down.  Second,  the 
Woodstock  advisory  board,  which— as  its  name 
indicates— is  a  group  of  people  set  up  to 
advise  the  Upper  Thames  River  Conservation 
Authority  on  problems  in  the  immediate  area, 
made  a  proposal  to  the  authority  that  it 
should  make  available  to  each  of  the  property 
owners  who  had  not  yet  settled,  a  certified 
statement  from  a  chartered  accountant  as  to 
the  appraised  figure  that  had  been  given  to 
the  authority  by  an  independent  fee  appraiser. 

Now  there  is  an  interesting  background  to 
tliis,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  in  the  first  instance 
the  properties  in  this  case  were  appraised  by 
local  appraisers,  who,  I  suspect,  did  not  really 
have  the  confidence  of  the  people  involved 
to  begin  with.  I  am  confident  they  have  lost 
it  all  since,  for  many  reasons,  one  of  which  is 
that  some  of  the  appraisers  were  normally 
associated  with  a  local  real  estate  company. 
They  subsequently  turned  up  as  purchasing 
agents  for  the  authority  and  after  that  job 
finished  they  went  back  to  their  real  estate 
company  and  they  were  engaged  in  the  buy- 
ing and  the  selling  of  the  land  as  a  result  of 
the  expropriation.  So  like  the  Mikado,  they 
really  had  many  hats  and  they  appeared 
many  times  in  this  picture,  as  far  as  the 
individuals  were  concerned. 

Away  back  last  spring,  the  Ontario  Federa- 
tion of  Agriculture  through  the  intervention 
of  Donald  Middleton  of  the  properties 
division  of  the  federation,  went  in  to  assist 
the  county  federation  to  see  if  they  could  not 


resolve  this.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  and  particularly  rural 
members,  the  federation  of  agriculture 
through  the  person  of  Donald  Middleton  has 
played  a  very  important  role  in  solving  many 
expropriation  disputes.  They  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  between  the  parties,  of  being 
able  to  assess  the  situation,  and  rebuild  con- 
fidence among  the  expropriated  land  owners 
that  the  deal  they  are  getting  is  a  fair  deal 
after  they  have  lost  confidence  in  the  action 
of  the  government,  or  whatever  government 
agency  it  is. 

So  when  Donald  Middleton  of  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture  surveyed  the  situa- 
tion he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  authority  and  to 
each  of  the  members  of  the  authority  suggest- 
ing that  they  should  get  independent  fee 
appraisers.  I  would  say  it  was  an  eminently 
wise  and  sensible  suggestion.  But  what 
happened,  Mr.  Speaker?  The  autliority  did 
not  even  give  him  the  courtesy  of  a  reply  to 
his  letter.  The  Ontario  Federation  of  Agricul- 
ture was,  in  effect,  rebuffed. 

However,  in  spite  of  rebuffing  this  advice, 
they  apparently  took  it  to  heart  a  little  wliile 
later  and  quietly,  secretly,  without  bringing 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  farmers  in  any  way, 
they  brought  in  independent  fee  appraisers 
who  appraised  the  land.  But  the  authority 
has  insisted  ever  since,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  public  authority,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  operating  on  public  funds,  that 
it  has  no  obligation  to  give  this  figure  to  the 
farmers,  to  the  property  owners,  so  that  they 
will  have  some  idea  of  what  an  independent 
appraisal   is. 

This  battle  has  been  going  on  back  and 
forth,  Mr.  Speaker,  with— if  I  may  choose  my 
words  rather  carefully— pretty  calculated  mis- 
representation to  the  public  by  spokesmen 
of  the  authority,  contending  that  these  figures 
had  been  given,  when  they  had  not  been 
given.  It  is  a  cat-and-mouse  game  tliat  has 
been  going  on  for  months.  Finally,  on 
January  12,  the  Woodstock  Advisory  Board 
suggested  to  the  Upper  Thames  River  Con- 
servation Authority  that  it  should  provide 
these  figures  in  a  certffied  statement  from 
an  accountant  to  each  one  of  the  property 
owners. 

The  authority,  having  repudiated  the  chair- 
man in  his  proposal  of  a  10  per  cent  increase, 
proceeded  to  repudiate  the  Woodstock  Ad- 
visory Board,  so  much  so  that  one  of  the 
members,  who  sits  as  a  representative  of  the 
city  council  from  Woodstock,  described  the 
action  as  "a  slap  in  the  face."  He  is  reported 
to  have  added,  "I  personally  am  fed  up  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  authority  and  I  feel 
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that  my  fellow  members  on  the  advisory 
board  feel  the  same  way."  That  was  the 
comment  of  Trevor  Slater. 

After  all  that,  last  week  I  asked  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  a  question.  My  question  was 
whether  the  government  was  considering 
setting  up  an  independent  tribunal,  and  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  indicated  that  it  was. 
Today  he  proceeded  to  announce  that  it  has; 
but  then  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  gratuitously 
added  in  his  reply  last  week: 

In  the  question  of  the  hon.  member 
there  is  an  inference  that  the  authority  it- 
self has  referred  these  matters  to  the 
municipal  board.  My  information  is  that 
it  has  not.  In  other  words,  the  final  dis- 
position of  them  is  not  before  the  munici- 
pal board  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  typical  of  the  kind  of 
hugger-mugger  game  that  is  going  on  in  this 
issue  because  the  only  public  information 
available  is  that  which  was  carried  in  the 
local  papers,  and  I  have  it  with  me.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  clipping  of  January  13,  from 
the  Woodstock  Sentinel-Review,  which  is 
entitled:  "Authority  Gives  OMB  Pittock  Dam 
Dispute."  It  is  in  bold  type  on  the  front 
page.  I  have  another  clipping  here  from  the 
hometown  paper  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
the  London  Free  Press:  "Two  Months  Wait 
Seen  for  Dam  Fight  Arbitration"— before  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board,  it  points  out  in 
the  story. 

This  raises  another  rather  interesting 
point.  How  could  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
the  province  get  up  in  this  House  and  be  so 
badly  misinformed?  I  put  the  question  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  (Mr.  Simonett).  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  for  whatever  reason— I  suspect  be- 
cause this  issue  is  getting  a  bit  hot,  as  events 
of  today  indicated— intervened  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  answer,  he  showed  that  he  was 
just  misinformed.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  he  is  a  busy  man,  he 
has  a  thousand  and  one  issues  of  which  he 
has  to  keep  on  top. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  now 
that  it  might  be  useful  for  him  to  inquire 
as  to  how  and  why  he  was  misinformed. 
Many  of  the  people  who  were  involved  in  this 
continuing  dispute  have  been  convinced  for 
a  long  time,  many  months,  that  the  true 
facts  of  the  situation  have  not  been  com- 
municated to  Queen's  Park.  Indeed,  on 
many  occasions  I  could  document  it  and  show 
that  spokesmen  of  the  authority  have  not 
presented  the  true  facts  to  the  public. 

For  example,  the  question  of  whether  or 


not  the  fee  appraisal  figure  has  been  given 
out;  the  authority  has  said  it  had  been,  dozens 
of  times,  yet  on  January  12  its  own  advisory 
committee  asked  that  it  should  be  done.  Last 
fall  the  authority  was  saying  that  there  were 
only  a  few  of  the  people  left  who  had  not 
settled,  and  made  public  statements  author- 
ized by  spokesmen  of  the  authority.  Yet,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  when  the  local  paper  in 
Woodstock  said  this  is  what  the  authority 
claimed,  some  of  the  farmers  involved  said, 
"Look,  this  is  nonsense,  we  are  convinced  it 
is  nonsense."  They  sat  down  with  officials  of 
the  paper  and  they  called  up  enough  of  the 
property  owners  until  they  found  out,  to  be 
able  to  prove  it  to  the  local  paper,  that  more 
than  half  of  the  people  had  not  yet  settled. 
There  has  been  a  calculated  misrepresenta- 
tion of  which  ultimately  even  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  a  victim.  This  shows  just  how 
serious  this  is. 

I  know  other  reasons  how  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  got  misinformed,  but  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  he  himself  took  a  look  at  it 
because  I  suspect  his  own  dignity,  and  a  few 
other  things,  are  involved. 

I  come  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  some  com- 
ments with  regard  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Oxford  (Mr.  Pittock),  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Upper  Thames  River  Conservation 
Authority.  One  of  the  elements  in  the  grow-- 
ing  controversy  has  been  the  question  of  the 
conflict  of  interest  in  which  it  is  felt  that  the 
chairman  now  finds  himself. 

I  note  that  the  hon.  mernber  for  Downsview 
in  his  lengthy  compendium  of  queries  for  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  asked 
for  the  hon.  Attorney  General's  view  on  this 
particular  issue.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  conflict  of  interest  in  the  strictly 
legal  sense  but  I  do  not  know  of  anybody 
who  has  ever  suggested  there  was— in  the 
legal  sense.  But  there  certainly  is  a  conflict 
of  political  interests. 

The  hon.  member  cannot  fight  for  the 
interests  of  those  of  his  constituents  whose 
rights  are  being  abused  when  he  is  chairman 
of  the  authority  which  is  doing  the  abusing. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that.  Perhaps  the  conflict, 
was  never  more  graphically  revealed  than 
when  the  hon.  member  attempted  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  farmers,  his  constituents, 
who  are  involved,  and  had  his  proposal  for, 
a  ten  per  cent  increase  in  the  offers  summarily 
rejected  by  his  own  authority,  of  which  he  is 
chairman,  at  its  meeting  on  January  12, 
Surely  that  must  have  been  an  indication  to 
the  hon.  member  himself. 

As  the  Rural  Co-operator  stated  under  the' 
byline  of  A.  H.  K.  Musgrave,  past  president 
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of  the  Ontilrio  Federation  of  Agriculture,  in 
its  January  edition,  the  hon.  member  cannot 
serve  two  masters.  What  puzzles  me,  Mr. 
Speaker— and  I  noted  him  sitting  up  there 
and  smiling  as  though  this  was  a  matter  of 
no  concern,  both  when  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  speaking  yesterday  and  earlier 
in  my  remarks— is  the  hon.  member's  insensi- 
tivity  on  this  point.  It  becomes  increasingly 
puzzhng.  It  is  not  my  responsibility,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  rise  in  this  House  and  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  he  should  resign,  but  he 
has  to  resolve  this  conflict  by  resigning  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Upper  Thames  River 
Conservation  Authority,  or  if  he  is  determined 
to  stick  with  that,  to  resign  his  seat  in  this 
Legislature.  That  is  his  choice  and  I  suggest 
to"  him  that  he  has  to  make  it;  and  further- 
iTiore  that  the  longer  he  delays  in  making  it 
the  more  he  underlines  his  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  serious  nature  of  the  conflict  of 
interest  and  therefore  points  to  a  serious 
disqualification  on  his  part  for  holding  public 
office.-: 

We  leave  the  matter  there  and  hope  per- 
haps that  the  government,  since  it  has  indi- 
cated that  it  is  under  pressure  at  the  present 
time  to  take  action  to  deal  with  this,  might 
perhaps  even  take  action  and  persuade  the 
hon.  member  to  face  up  to  his  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  topic  I  want  to  touch 
on  is  one  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion dealt  with  at  considerable  length  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  remarks,  namely,  regional 
development  associations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regional  development  asso- 
ciations and  regional  development  areas  are 
really  ten  years  old.  Indeed,  I  wonder  if  the 
Houscis  aware  of  the  fact  that  about  1955 
certain ,  oiBcials,  with  the  authorization  of  the 
appropriate  authorities  in  Ottawa,  divided 
Canada  into  68  regional  development  areas. 
The  province  of  Ontario  represents,  or  has 
within  its  boundaries,  some  ten  of  those 
regional  development  areas.  A  very  good 
map  has  been  put  out  by  the  regional  de- 
velopment division  of  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development  here  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  indicating  these. 

But  very  little  more  has  happened  at 
Ottawa  than  this  division  into  regional  de- 
velopment and  some  studies.  The  province 
of  Ontario  followed  suit.  It  set  up  regional 
development  associations  over  the  years— a 
co-operative  effort,  in  terms  of  financing,  be- 
tween'grants  from  this  government  and  action 
locally,  sometimes  through  joint  chambers  of 
commerce,  sometimes  through  municipal 
corporations.  The  first  one,  I  think  I  am 
correct "  in   saying,   was   the   Eastern   Ontario 


Regional  Development  Association  shortly 
after  tlie  mid-fifties.  The  last  one  is  the 
Metropolitan  area  which  still  does  not  have 
its  organization  set  up. 

The  regional  development  areas  have  been 
accepted  at  the  federal  level;  they  have  been 
accepted  at  the  provincial  level,  indeed  they 
were  accepted  by  the  Ontario  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation a  year  or  so  ago  at  a  convention.  So 
this  is  a  framework  within  which  action 
might  take  place.  But  the  simple  fact  of  the 
matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  no  meaningful 
action  has  yet  taken  place. 

As  far  as  this  government  is  concerned  I 
would  say  that  the  only  division  of  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development 
that  was  not  exploited  to  the  full  for  political 
purposes  by  the  previous  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  before  the  last 
election  was  the  section  with  reference  to 
regional  development  associations.  It  has 
just  been  withering  on  the  vine.  Some  work 
has  been  done  in  terms  of  digging  out  statis- 
tics, and  certain  studies,  but  there  has  been 
no  meaningful  programme  worked  out. 

I  welcome  the  note  in  the  Throne  Speech 
that  this  year  the  government  is  sponsoring 
a  regional  development  conference,  which  I 
hope  to  attend  if  my  duties  in  the  House 
will  permit  me  for  three  days  in  the  middle 
part  of  February,  because  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  got  a  programme  worked  out. 

I  was  interested  in  the  comments  of  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  with  regard  to 
regional  development  associations  because 
these  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
New  Democratic  structure  and  the  House 
might  be  interested  in  some  things  that  we 
are  attempting  to  do  in  this  connection. 

As  far  back  as  our  convention  last  summer 
I  was  able  to  announce  plans  for  holding  a 
series  of  regional  development  conferences 
across  this  province,  which  we  were  going  to 
hold,  in  general  terms,  within  the  same 
boundaries  as  the  existing  regional  develop- 
ment associations.  We  hoped  to  bring  to- 
gether not  only  people  who  were  normally 
associated  with  the  New  Democratic  Party 
and  the  trade  union  movement  and  other 
organizations  in  the  community,  but  anybody 
who  was  interested  in  regional  redevelop- 
ment. We  wanted  to  get  right  down  to  the 
grass  roots  to  find  out  what  the  people  feel 
are  the  problems  that  they  are  facing,  and 
what  they  think  are  the  answers  to  these 
problems. 

Indeed,  the  first  of  these  conferences  is 
going  to  be  held  for  the  Mid-western  Ontario 
Development  Association,  comprising  Well- 
ington and  Waterloo  and  Huron  and  Perth, 
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at  Western  University  in  the  last  week  of 
March.  We  are  making  plans  now  for  simi- 
lar conferences  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area  and  all  across  the  j)rovince  of  Ontario 
during  the  next  year. 

I  spell  this  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  there 
is  one  feature  of  this  regional  development 
approach  which  I  think  is  a  real  pitfall,  and 
that  is,  if  regional  development  is  going  to 
take  place  it  has  got  to  take  place  with  active 
participation  at  the  grass  roots  level.  It  can- 
not be  framed  by  some  ivory  tower  econo- 
mists here  in  Toronto,  or  in  Ottawa.  They 
obviously  can  play  a  role,  but  if  the  job  has 
got  to  be  done,  it  can  be  done  only  by  going 
out  into  the  local  area,  and  having  the  people 
share  in  a  clarification  as  to  what  the  prob- 
lems are.  Having  clarified  the  problems,  they 
can  work  with  the  people  intimately  in  terms 
of  framing  the  solutions.  Indeed,  it  is  our 
hope  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  that  we 
will  get  enough  information  at  the  grass  roots 
level  to  be  able  to  shape  a  programme 
through  the  provincial  research  committee  on 
a  province-wide  basis. 

Clearly,  you  cannot  have  economic  plan- 
ning for  a  regional  area.  You  can  only  get 
your  basic  information  and  do  your  economic 
planning,  at  least  on  a  provincial  level,  be- 
cause clearly,  action  also  is  required  at  the 
federal  level. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
few  months  of  meeting  with  groups  to  plan 
these  regional  development  conferences  and 
I  have  been  excited,  genuinely  excited,  by  the 
kind  of  thing  that  can  happen  with  a  group 
of  people  locally  when  you  sit  down  and  get 
them  to  look  at  their  problem.  I  was  inter- 
ested, for  example,  when  I  was  out  in  the 
Lake  Erie  Regional  Development  Association 
area,  to  sit  down  with  a  group  of  people  and 
to  realize  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  the 
kind  of  thing  that  happened  when  Highway 
401  was  built  south  of  London. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways ) :  The  Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sorry,  Macdonald-Cartier! 

An  Hon.  member:  That  is  real  easy  for  the 
hon.  member  to  remember. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  going  to  take  me  a 
little  time,  along  with  a  number  of  otlier 
people,  to  be  able  to  pick  it  up.  T^e  hon. 
member  wants  me  to  help  him?  Fine! 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  It  all 
depends  where  it  goes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  glad  to  learn  that.  I 
was    away   with    a   select   committee    in   the 


United  States  and  somebody  immediately 
faced  me  with  the  fact  that  they  had  named 
a  road  after  me  in  Ontario.  I  knew  this  could 
not  happen  because  of  the  government  we 
have.    But  there  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  return  to  my  thought 
which  got  sidetracked  on  the  road,  on  the 
Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway,  somewhere  soutli 
of  London.  The  point  I  was  going  to  make 
is  that  it  is  interesting,  if  you  examine  the 
economic  problems  locally,  to  discover  that 
the  consequence  of  building  Highway  401  has 
been  that  of  a  magnet  drawing  potential 
industrial  development  up  into  the  industrial 
complex  ciround  London  and  Woodstock,  in- 
stead of  which  it  may  have  gone  south  of  the 
highway  in  St.  Thomas  and  other  areas  below 
there.  Indeed,  it  is  even  drawing  away  indiis- 
try  that  was  established  there,  so  that  an 
unexpected  consequence  is  the  economic 
withering,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  the  area 
south  of  the  highway. 

Now  how  does  one  cope  with  this  situation? 
\Vhat  can  be  done  to  correct  it?  I  think  this 
is  part  of  regional  development.  In  its  broad 
context  it  is  only  one  part,  but  an  important 
part. 

I  was  interested,  for  example,  to  sit  with 
some  fellow  Kingstonians— I  was  looking  at 
the  hon.  member  for  Kingston  (Mr.  Apps) 
when  I  said  that— and  talk  over  problems  in 
their  area.  Here  is  an  area,  from  Brockvilie 
to  Belleville,  an  area  that  has,  one  wotJd 
think,  all  of  the  advantages  in  terms  of  a 
regional  development  and  the  development  of 
secondary  industry  so  that  it  should  be  musli- 
rooming.  They  have  magnificent  transporta- 
tion, two  transcontinental  highways,  the 
Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway,  and  the  seaway. 
They  are  situated  180  miles  from  the  twp 
largest  markets  in  Canada.  They  have  within 
reaching  distance,  75  per  cent  of  the  Cana- 
dian market.  What  is  the  reason  for  the 
slowness  of  the  development  of  secondary 
industries  in  an  area  like  that? 

An  hon.  member:  Government  policy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Somebody  interjects  "gov- 
ernment policy."  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think 
we  have  got  to  find  out.  I  think  this  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  has  to  be  done  in  regional 
planning. 

In  other  words,  the  point  I  am  making  i& 
just  the  point  that  I  heard  before  the  agricul- 
tural committee  last  year  with  regard  to 
ARDA.  We  started  out  on  the  ARDA  pro- 
gramme dreaming  up  plans  and  going  into  the 
communities  and  saying:  Look,  folks,  this  ig 
good  for  you;  here  it  is.  The  government  does 
it  and  sometimes  it  just  rests  there  because 
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the  people  are  not  persuaded  that  it  is  some- 
thing they  want. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): >Jame  one  of  those  cases. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  told,  at  least  it  was 
suggested  to  us  by  the  federation  of  agricul- 
ture and  it  was  suggested  last  year  in  pres- 
entations before  the  agricultural  committee, 
that  some  of  the  community  pastures  were  in 
that  category. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  asked  that  very 
question,  if  the  hon.  member  will  permit  me 
to  say  this,  of  the  OFA  when  they  came  to 
see  us  and  they  would  not  name  a  single  in- 
stance where  that  happened  and  I  specifically 
related  every  one  of  them  because  I  am 
anxious  to  know.  Every  one  of  those  com- 
munity pastures  were  placed  there  because 
the  local  people  wanted  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  will 
concede  to  me  that  this  is  an  argument  that 
has  been  advanced  by  the  OFA.  I  was  accept- 
ing their  word  for  it.  In  any  case  that  is  not 
my  point  at  the  moment. 

My  point  is  that  if  the  government  is  going 
to  have  effective  regional  development  it  must 
involve,  at  the  planning  stage,  at  the  clarifi- 
cation of  the  problem  stage,  as  well  in  the 
shaping  of  policy  and  even  most  important 
in  the  implementation  of  policy  stage,  the 
people  and  all  levels  of  government.  And  this 
is  what .  I  do  not  think  can  be  done  unless 
the  government  gets  right  down  to  working 
at  the  grass  roots.  I  hope  next  year  to  be  able 
to  report  to  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature 
the  kind  of  experiences  that  we  have  had 
within  the  New  Democratic  Party  in  experi- 
menting on  this,  because  notwithstanding  the 
argument  that  is  sometimes  made  that  the 
New  Democratic  Party  has  theoretical  eco- 
nomic planning,  this  simply  is  not  the  case. 
We  have  always  been  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  economic  planning  is  a  co-operative 
effort  involving  the  people,  and  in  this  coun- 
try involving  all  levels  of  government.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  prove  it  in  this  particular 
context. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  turn  to  another  topic 
that  has  been  raised  in  the  course  of  the 
Throne  Speech,  and  more  particularly  in 
some  newspaper  stories  during  the  past  week. 
I  refer  to  reform  institutions,  and  particularly 
to  the  Mercer  institution. 

The  tiling  that  has  interested  me  most  in 
the  last  three  months  with  regard  to  the  issues 
that  have  captured  the  headlines  concerning 
conditions  in  Mercer,  is  that  if  any  hon.  mem- 


ber of  this  House  cares  he  can  go  back  into 
the  Hansard  record  in  1956,  1957  and  1958 
and  he  will  find  that  precisely  those  same 
conditions  were  put  on  the  record  by  myself 
and  members  of  my  group. 

This  is  not  new.  The  grand  jury  report 
simply  confirms  what  has  been  in  existence. 
I  am  delighted  that  it  has,  and  aroused 
public  opinion.  Conceivably  we  may  get  some 
action  now.  Indeed,  the  Elizabeth  Fry  Asso- 
ciation has  spoken  up  in  support  of  the  grand 
jury  report.  The  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Gross- 
man) took  action  in  establishing  a  committee 
which  is  going  to  look  into  and  assess  and 
report  back  here. 

Now  the  thing  that  puzzles  me  about  the 
developments  of  the  last  few  days,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  this:  When  we  in  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  or  the  CCF  back  in  1956,  raised 
the  issues  in  Mercer,  the  Liberal  Party  sat 
silently  on  its  hands.  We  never  got  any  sup- 
port, otherwise  the  issue  might  have  been 
solved  then  instead  of  eight  years  later.  In- 
deed, all  we  got  was  some  criticism  that 
tended  to  side  with  the  government  in  sug- 
gesting that  we  were  scandalmongering  or 
seeking  headlines. 

Some  three  years  ago,  the  then  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party  rose  and  read  a  35-page 
treatise  on  modern  penology,  but  it  obviously 
had  been  so  little  integrated  with  the  think- 
ing of  the  Liberal  Party  that  we  heard  very 
little  about  it  afterwards.  It  had  been  pre- 
pared by  some  MA  student  over  at  the  uni- 
versity and  he  read  it,  and  did  not  even 
read  it  too  well,  and  the  issue  died  right 
there. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  was 
not  here  that  day. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  here,  because  he 
had  great  difficulty  with  the  word  "recidivist" 
and  we  had  some  fun  over  it. 

Now  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  all  of  this 
record,  while  this  issue  is  being  investigated, 
three  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition— the 
Liberal  side— have  gone  to  visit  Mercer  and 
they  have  got  some  real  headlines. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  are  some  real  pitfalls  in  getting  the 
truth  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  con- 
ditions in  any  penal  institution— some  real 
pitfalls.  Even  with  normal  people,  even  with 
people  in  the  freedom  of  society,  if  you  have 
a  controversial  issue,  in  your  own  interests 
you  certainly  do  not  take  any  one  person's 
point  of  view  without  checking  it  and 
double-checking  it  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
situation.  Indeed,  any  time  I  raised  any  issue 
with    regard    to    reform    institutions    in    the 
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House,  if  I  may  pick  up  the  sotto  voce  inter- 
jection of  my  hon.  friend  behind  here,  the 
hon.  member  for  Lambton  West  (Mr.  Knox), 
1  did  check  and  I  can  assure  you  I  checked 
it- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West):  Every- 
thing the  hon.  member  brings  up  he  brought 
up  last  year. 

•    Mr.  MacDonald:  You  bet  I  did. 

.  Mr.  Knox:  The  hon.  member  brought  up 
one  last  ye^  that  did  not  even  have  a  name 
signed  to  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  we  will  get  back 
this  year  on  that  issue  of  whether  there  was 
a  name  signed  to  it.  Perhaps  we  can  get  to 
the  truth  of  that  one,  which  got  swept  under 
the  carpet,  too.  It  is  not  a  dead  issue,  I 
assure  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Back  to 
Mercer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Back  to  Mercer,  right.  I 
got  sidetracked  somewhere  off  the  Macdonald- 
Cartier  Freeway. 

•What  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  interrupted  by  the  interjection  behind 
me,  was  that  if  you  are  going  to  get  to  the 
truth  of  the  matter  under  normal  circum- 
stances, you  have  to  get  all  sides  of  the 
story.  It  is  a  pretty  dangerous  proposition 
to  go  into  and  to  accept  the  advice  of  people 
who  are  in  the  institutions.  Precisely  because 
they  are  in  an  institution,  and  precisely  be- 
cause conditions  in  that  institution  are  bad, 
and  have  been  bad  for  years,  as  is  now  con- 
firmed by  the  grand  jury  report,  they  are 
likely  to  give  a  pretty  biased  point  of  view. 
This,  I  think,  is  what  has  happened.  It  may 
well  prove  ultimately  to  be  close  to  irrespon- 
sibility. 

I  leave  the  matter  for  the  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  the  hon.  Minister  is  quoted 
in  the  paper  as  saying  that  this  report  is 
going  to  be  coming  down  shortly  and  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it.  I 
hope  that  we  can  in  a  serious,  competent  way 
get  to  tlie  truth  of  it— perhaps  even  the  truth 
of  some  of  the  other  allegations  that  have 
been  made  in  tlie  interval— so  that  we  can 
avoid  the  tragedy  of  another  extension  of 
six  or  eight  years.  This  is  the  Tory  approach 
to  penology.  You  are  presented  with  the  facts 
and  you  sit  on  them  for  eight  or  ten  years  so 
that  human  beings  suffer  in  consequence.  If 
any  good  has  come  from  the  grand  jury  re- 
port it  may  be  heating  up  this  issue  to  the 
point  that  even  this   Tory   government  can 


be  shaken  into  an  approach  that  is— may  I 
say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Russell— some- 
thing away  from  that  old  outmoded  approach 
with  regard  to  charity  and  welfare,  and  with 
regard  to  a  person  deserving  everything  he 
gets  when  he  is  confined  to  an  institution. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  tuMi  to  an 
issue  just  before  six  o'clock  with  refe"rence  to 
education.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  at  ■  great 
length  some  of  the  criticisms  that  were-- made 
by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition; -JThere 
will  be  an  occasion  for  that  some  time 'later. 
But  he  did  make  a  very  valid  point  in 
referring  to  the  lack  of  co-ordination  between 
various  government  departments. 

In  the  course  of  that,  he  said"  that  this 
government  must  do  more.  I  would  agree 
that  this  government  must  do  more.  But  I 
want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  must 
this  government  do  more,  but  if  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  any  meaning  at  all  in  the  phrase 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  con- 
cluded his  speech  on— co-operative  federalism 
—we  have  to  get  more  action  in  Ottawa. 

I  just  want  to  take  two  or  three  points  to 
illustrate  this.  During  the  past  year,  this 
government  has  dismantled  one  oi  its  own 
solutions  to  coping  with  the  problems  with 
reference  to  automation.  Before  the  last 
election  when  the  propaganda  drums  were 
being  beaten,  that  Cecil  B.  deMille  of  the 
Cabinet  then,  Robert  Macaulay,  held  a  con- 
ference on  automation  here  and  he  put  on  a 
real  display. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  He  did 
not  hold  it,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  held 
it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  he  held  it,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  was  involved,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  was  involved, 
everybody  was  involved.  For  so  many  people 
to  be  involved,  and  for  so  little  to  emerge 
from  it,  is  the  tragedy.  The  government 
established  a  foundation  on  automation  and 
employment.  The  foundation  was  going  to 
go  to  work,  but  a  year  later  it  has  just  faded 
away.  Nothing  happened.  What  is  the 
explanation? 

One  of  the  explanations  I  have  heard  is 
that  the  government  said  that  it  set  the 
foundation  up  and  it  forced  the  government 
in  Ottawa  to  act,  but  now  the  government 
is  moving  in  Ottawa,  so  it  is  going  to  do  the 
job  and  the  provincial  government  is  going 
lo  co-operate  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  draw  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  I  am  quoting  from  page  183 
of  the  report  of  the  Economic  Council  of 
Canada,  the  so-called  Deutsch  report,  and  in 
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the  course  of  this,  he  refers  to  the  co- 
ordination of  labour-market  services.  He 
says  this: 

The  lack  of  co-ordination  of  manpower 
services  is  a  basic  weakness  of  labour- 
market  policy  in  Canada.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  confusion.  A  recent  example  of 
such  a  lack  of  co-ordination  may  be  seen 
in  the  establishment  of  the  manpower 
consultative  service  by  The  Department  of 
Labour  "for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
management  and  labour  in  their  efforts 
toward  meeting  the  challenges  of  man- 
power adjustment  arising  as  a  consequence 
of  technological  and  economic  change." 
The  principle  behind  the  setting  up  of  this 
branch  is  unquestionably  sound.  The  dis- 
placement effects  from  increasing  techno- 
logical changes  in  industry  require 
vigorous  application  of  manpower  adjust- 
ment programmes  at  the  plant  level.  It 
seems  to  us  to  be  questionable- 
Note  this: 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  questionable,  however, 
whether  this  agency  can  effectively  dis- 
charge its  heavy  responsibility  in  the  way 
in  which  it  is  being  set  up.  It  is  hard  to 
escape  the  impression  that  it  is  a  dis- 
embodied branch,  and  not  at  all  integrated 
into  our  over-all  labour-market  programme. 
The  National  Employment  Service,  with 
more  than  200  offices  distributed  across  the 
country,  is  the  only  manpower  agency  in 
a  position  to  have  a  close  knowledge  of 
labour-market  conditions  across  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  rather  incredible 
proposition.  The  Economic  Council  of  Can- 
ada, appointed  by  a  Liberal  government, 
headed  by  a  man  who  is  a  well-known 
Liberal— a  Liberal  economist  and  thinker- 
has,  in  effect,  said  that  this  consultative 
agency  is  ineffective. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  has  not  had  one 
customer  yet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  However,  why 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  interjects,  I  do 
not  know.  Why  are  you  dismantling  your 
machinery  to  deal  with  something,  when  you 
yourself  confirm  that  the  machinery  in  Ottawa 
is  not  doing  the  job?  This  is  the  old  buck- 
passing  back  and  forward. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  was  referring  to  the 
consultative  committee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly,  and  the  consulta- 
tive committee  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
federal  machinery   for   doing   what   presum- 


ably you  might  have  done  with  your  foun- 
dation on  automation  and  employment  down 
here.  You  have  scuttled  your  foimdation. 
You  are  going  to  leave  it  to  an  organization 
in  Ottawa,  which  the  Canada  Economic 
Council  says  simply  cannot  do  the  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  debate  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  trust  we  will  not  only 
have  an  opportunity  to  debate  it,  I  trust  that 
the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to  come  in  with 
something  to  fill  the  vacuum.  You  created 
the  vacuum.  What  is  this  government  doing 
on  this  important  issue? 

I  come  back  to  the  question  of  education, 
because  this  is  closely  related  to  education. 
I  agree  this  government  must  do  more,  and 
in  some  instances  it  is  doing  pathetically 
little,  but  if  we  are  going  to  meet  the  impor- 
tance of  education,  particularly  in  relation 
to  its  contribution  to  economic  development 
and  the  investment  that  it  represents  in  terms 
of  the  future  of  the  nation,  then  the  federal 
government  has  got  to  do  more  in  partnership 
with  the  provinces— some  genuine  co-opera- 
tive federalism. 

What  is  the  federal  government  doing? 
There  are  few  federal  governments  in  this 
world  that  have  a  more  shocking  record  in 
terms  of  what  it  is  doing  for  education.  Ten 
years  ago  the  Massey  commission,  to  take 
one  example,  suggested  establishing  a  plan 
for  national  scholarships  in  this  country.  It 
was  never  established. 

The  last  time  a  delegation  of  Canadian 
university  students  went  to  Prime  Minister 
St.  Laurent,  they  asked  him  why  he  had  not 
estabhshed  these  and  his  excuse,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  was  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  find  a  person  in  each  province  to  sit 
on  the  committee  to  administer  it.  That  is 
little  short  of  fatuous,  as  an  excuse. 

The  Conservatives  were  in,  they  did  noth- 
ing about  it.  The  Liberals  are  back  in,  and 
this  was  one  of  their  great  election  planks. 
They  fought  the  election  on  it.  But  the  day 
after  tlie  election  was  over,  almost  tlie  day 
after  the  election,  they  announced  that  they 
could  not  do  anything  on  it  and  they  have 
still  done  nothing  on  it. 

I  know  there  is  a  constitutional  problem 
with  regards  to  education. 

Just  one  more  minute,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may,  and  I  can  complete  this  point! 

I  know  there  is  a  constitutional  problem 
with  regard  to  education,  but  if  the  federal 
government  wants  to  assist  in  the  important 
field   of    education,    they    can   assist   in   the 
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financing  of  the  fantastic  capital  needs  of 
education  today.  In  the  last  election  we  pro- 
posed in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  I  re- 
peat it  here  for  the  consideration  of  this 
House,  that  the  federal  government  should 
be  urged  to  extend  the  same  principle  of 
capital  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  building  of 
new  universities  as  they  did  in  The  Vocational 
and  Technical  Training  Assistance  Act,  which 
provided  75  per  cent  of  the  capital  needs  for 
technical  schools  across  the  province  of 
Ontario.  If  the  federal  government  were  to 
extend  the  same  kind  of  thing  to  meet  75 
per  cent  of  the  needs  of  building  new  univer- 
sities, then  this  government,  financially,  would 
be  in  a  position  to  do  more  of  the  job. 

There  is  a  lot  more  to  be  done,  but  it  has 
got  to  be  done  within  the  framework  of  co- 


operative federalism  and  we  have  got  to  have 
something  other  than  Tories  who  sit  and  do 
nothing  here  and  Liberals  who  sit  and  do 
nothing  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  MacDonald  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  resume  this  de- 
bate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  pan. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests:  In  the  Speaker's 
gallery,  students  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  in  the  west  gallery,  students 
from  St.  Andrew's  High  School,  Willowdale; 
and  in  the  east  gallery,  students  from  Ben- 
dale  Vocational  School,  Scarborough. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  The  amendments  in  section  one 
are  designed  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
department  to  erect  snow  fences  adjacent  to 
the  King's  highways.  Municipalities  have  a 
similar  power  under  The  Snow  Roads  and 
Fences  Act  in  respect  of  municipal  roads. 

Section  two  is  simply  to  correct  a  typo- 
graphical error. 

Section  three  of  the  bill  has  reference  to 
subsection  one  of  section  90,  which  presently 
restricts  the  Minister's  power  to  desig- 
nate development  roads  located  in  muni- 
cipalities other  than  cities,  separated  towns 
and  villages.  The  amendment  adds  towns 
and  villages  in  territorial  districts  to  the  types 
of  municipalities  in  which  the  Minister  may 
designate    development    roads. 

In  section  four  the  amendment  will  clarify 
the  authority  of  municipalities  to  acquire 
lands    for    expressways    or    highways    under 
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cost-sharing    agreements    with    the    Minister 
of  Highways. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Grossman)  notice  of 
which  has  been  given  him. 

Have  there  been  recent  applications  for 
the  post  of  superintendent  of  Mercer  Reform- 
atory? If  so:  How  many?  Who  interviews 
such  applicants?  Were  none  found  to  be  satis- 
factory for  the  post? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  come 
from  a  meeting  which  I  have  been  attending 
since  9  o'clock  this  morning.  I  have  just 
had  the  answers  handed  to  me.  I  hope  they 
are  as  full  as  I  would  hke  them  to  be  and 
that  the  hon.  member  will  feel  that  his  ques- 
tions have  been  properly  answered.  What  I 
am  driving  at  is  that  I  really  have  not  had 
time  to  study  the  answers  as  I  would  norm- 
ally like  to.  I  also  want  to  make  sure  they 
reveal  the  things  the  hon.  member  wants  to 
have  revealed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  recent  applica- 
tions dating  back  to  May  of  1964,  the  posi- 
tion is  as  follows. 

At  this  time  the  department  placed  90 
advertisements  in  newspapers  throughout 
Ontario,  advertising  for  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent and  indicating  that  this  post  held 
opportunities  of  advancement  to  superinten- 
dent. The  qualifications  required  included 
professional  training  in  fields  such  as  nursing, 
social  work,  psychology  and  teaching. 

Of  the  53  applicants,  one  orJy  was  con-» 
sidered  qualified  and  otherwise  suitable  for 
the  position  and  she  was  hired.  In  a  very 
short  time,  she  became  aware  that  she  did 
not  have  the  particular  qualities  required  and 
resigned. 

In  September  of  1964,  we  requisitioned 
the  department  of  civil  service  to  conduct 
a  competition  to  fill  the  superintendent's  posi- 
tion at  the  Mercer.  They  advertised  in 
Toronto,  Kingston,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and 
New  York,  and  interviewed  a  number  of  appli- 
cants.    Eleven    applicants   were   interviewed 
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by  the  following  departmental  officials:  The 
personnel  officer  of  my  own  department, 
the  superintendent  of  Mercer  Reforma- 
tory and  a  member  of  the  recruitment  staff  of 
the  department  of  civil  service.  As  a  result 
of  the  interviews,  it  was  found  that  none  had 
svifficient  administrative  experience  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  field  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
In  consequence,  what  was  to  have  been  our 
final  selection  committee  of  the  Minister,  the 
assistant  deputy  Minister  and  director  of 
psychology  has  not  been  called  upon. 

Officials  of  my  department  have  contacted 
outside  agencies,  other  departments,  univer- 
sities, including  the  school  of  social  work  to 
obtain  leads  for  possible  applicants.  To  date 
there  has  been  no  definite  commitment,  but 
in  spite  of  the  adverse  publicity,  people  who 
have  evaluated  the  situation  are  assisting  us 
in  this  recruitment. 

The  lion,  member  will  appreciate  that  we 
must  take  every  precaution  to  ensure  that  the 
person  we  appoint  is  not  only  qualified  and 
capable  but  will  pursue  a  purposeful  rehabili- 
tation programme  with  the  utmost  vigour. 

So,  in  brief,  my  answers  are,  yes,  there 
ha\'e  been  recent  applications  to  the  number 
of  53  for  assistant  superintendent,  of  which 
18  were  interviewed;  and  for  superintendent, 
25  applicants,  of  which  11  were  interviewed. 
They  were  interviewed  as  I  have  stated 
above.  None  has  so  far  been  found  satis- 
factory for  the  post. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  you  per- 
mit a  supplementary  question? 

I  uould  like  to  know  if  the  hon.  Minister 
considers  that  the  situation  at  Mercer  today 
might  not  be  the  bar  to  attracting  adequate 
and  competent  people,  and  that  if  a  properly 
organized  and  rebuilt  institution  were  effected 
would  this  not  bring  the  kind  of  people  who 
ma>'  be  desired? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
ever  since  the  committee  of  inquiry  was 
appointed,  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  refrain 
from  any  comments  as  to  what  is  going  on 
insofar  as  the  programme  in  the  institution 
is  concerned. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  some 
criticism  in  some  places  that  there  has  been 
no  change  made  in  the  programme  at  Mercer 
since  the  grand  jury  report.  That  is  so,  be- 
cause those  were  my  instructions.  I  did  not 
want  anyone  to  get  the  idea  that  changes 
were  being  made  in  an  effort  to  mislead  the 
committee  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
also  refrained  from  making  any  comment 
because  I  felt  it  was  improper,  even  though 


there  are  some  hon.  members  in  this  House 
who  feel  that  going  outside  to  the  press  and 
giving  them  all  sorts  of  wild  statements, 
irresponsible  statements- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  On  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  Minister 
believes  that  he  is  the  be-all  and  the  end-all 
of  rules  about  standing  up  and  so  on  and 
wants  to  make- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

I  would  ask  the  Minister  if  he  would  con- 
fine his  answer  to  the  supplementary  question 
for  the  member  for  Yorkview. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Because  of  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  improper  of  me 
to  break  the  policy  I  have  established  and 
answer  any  question  as  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  institution  or  the  reason  why  we  think 
we  may  be  having  difficulty  in  obtaining  staiff. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
member  is  that  it  has  always  been  difficult  to 
obtain  qualified  staff  for  penal  or  corrective 
institutions. 

Now  I  am  sure,  if  the  hon.  member  will 
only  have  some  patience,  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  inquiry  will  be  down  shortly. 
Every  hon.  member  of  this  House  vv'ill  have 
every  opportunity  to  debate  it  at  that  time 
and  he  will  get  all  the  information  he  will 
require. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  same  point,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  allow  another  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  have  explained  quite  thoroughly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  hon.  member  is  one  of 
those  members  who  does  not  think  he  needs 
to  get  his  information  in  this  House,  he  gets 
it  from  the  inmates. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

If  the  Minister  does  not  care  to  answer  any 
further  supplementary  questions,  it  is  his 
privilege. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  tlie  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  notice  of 
which  has  been  given. 

Is  it  the  hon.  Minister's  intention  to  effect 
a  change  in  conditions  in  the  Ontario 
Hospital,  Smiths  Falls,  and  if  so,  precisely 
what  plans  are  under  way? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  hon.  member  is  yes,  changes  are  always 
going  on  in  Smiths  Falls  as  in  all  institutions 
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within  the  purview  of  The  Department  of 
Health. 

Because  the  question  did  not  reach  me 
until  ten  minutes  ago,  to  outline  the  precise 
plans,  as  the  hon.  member  asked,  is,  of  course, 
not  possible  at  this  time,  but  they  will  be 
thoroughly  detailed  during  the  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

I  would  say  briefly,  however,  that  some  two 
years  ago  an  interdepartmental  committee 
was  established  by  government  to  go  into 
every  aspect  of  this  whole  problem  of  retar- 
dation and  to  assess  the  needs,  to  assess  the 
services  that  are  available  and  are  now  being 
provided  and  to  make  proposals  for  changes 
in  programme.  The  study  formed  a  basis  of 
Ontario's  presentation  to  the  Dominion-pro- 
\'incial  conference  on  mental  retardation  held 
recently  in  Ottawa,  and  has  been,  and  is 
being,  considered  in  the  steadily  changing 
and  developing  policy  and  programme  of  this 
department. 

What  has  been  achieved,  what  is  under 
way  and  what  is  planned  for  the  future  will 
be  fully  presented  to  the  Legislature  at  a 
later  date,  Mr.  Speaker. 

WTiile  I  am  on  my  feet,  may  I  crave  your 
indulgence  to  present  to  you  and  through  you 
to  the  House,  sir,  a  statement  which  I  think 
hon.  members  will  find  of  some  interest? 

Last  October,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  announced  a 
very  extensive  programme  of  expansion  of 
our  facilities  for  the  education  and  training 
of  health  personnel.  Without  again  detailing 
the  programme,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
education  of  nurses  was  one  of  the  important 
features  of  it. 

Prior  to  1951,  diploma  schools  of  nursing 
were  fully  under  the  control  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  In  addition  to  diploma 
schools,  there  existed  at  that  time  a  number 
of  "schools"  or  courses  of  training  in  several 
hospitals  in  the  province,  established  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  training  nursing  staff 
for  those  hospitals,  and  occasionally  to  meet 
particular  and  peculiar  needs.  None  of  these 
had  any  formal  approval  or  recognition,  they 
conferred  no  standing  on  the  graduates  that 
would  be  acceptable  in  hospitals  generally. 

In  1951,  legislation  was  passed  transferring 
much  of  the  control  and  supervision  of  nurse 
education  in  the  diploma,  or  hospital  schools 
of  nursing,  to  the  Registered  Nurses  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario  with  the  understanding  that 
entire  control  would  pass  to  the  nursing  pro- 
fession in  due  course.  Extensive  studies  were 
undertaken  and  out  of  these  came  the  decision 
to  recognize  officially  graduates  of  university 
schools  of  nursing,  diploma  or  hospital  schools 


of  nursing,  which  prepare  the  nurse  for  the 
registered  nurse  diploma,  and  the  registered 
nursing  assistant. 

Then  in  January,  1963,  after  further 
thorough  review  of  schools  of  nursing  and  the 
education  and  training  of  nurses.  The  Nurses 
Act  was  proclaimed,  under  which  the  control 
of  the  nursing  profession,  approval  and  inspec- 
tion of  schools  of  nursing,  setting  of  minimum 
of  educational  standards  for  entrance  to  these 
schools,  and  also  the  setting  of  minimal  cur- 
ricula for  diploma  schools  and  registered 
nursing  assistant  schools  became  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  college  of  nurses.  The  college  is 
also  responsible  for  examination,  registration 
and  discipline  of  registered  nurses  and  nurs- 
ing assistants. 

Growing  in  part  out  of  the  rapid  advances 
in  the  health  sciences,  nurse  education  must 
continue  to  move  forward  steadily  to  keep 
pace  with  all  the  advances.  We  have  for  ex- 
ample, in  Ontario,  two  types  of  university 
course  in  diploma  or  hospital  schools  of  nurs- 
ing. We  have  the  traditional  three-year  course 
of  training;  we  have  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  "two-plus-one"  course.  And  we  have 
now  schools  offering  a  two-year  course  lead- 
ing to  the  "registered  nurse"  designation.  But 
there  is  no  comprehensive  overall  programme. 

There  are  also  many  other  questions  regard- 
ing nurse  education  and  training  requiring 
continuing  study  and  review.  There  is  still 
lack  of  unanimity,  even  as  to  what  constitutes 
"a  nurse." 

Although  the  nurse  to  population  ratio  in 
Canada  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  stand- 
ing fifth  highest,  and  Ontario  has  the  highest 
ratio  in  Canada  and  third  highest  in  the 
world,  there  is  still  no  definite  yardstick  by 
which  to  measure  our  need  of  nurses.  This 
can  be  said  of  other  matters  related  to  nurs- 
ing. With  the  steadily  expanding  growth  of 
all  our  hospitals,  we  need  to  find  more  definite 
answers  to  all  of  these  questions. 

To  this  end,  government  has  now  estab- 
lished the  planning  council  on  nurse  educa- 
tion and  related  matters,  as  announced  last 
October.  It  is  to  be  advisory  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Health.  It  will  be  one  of  its  first  and 
important  duties  to  study  the  role  and  func- 
tions of  all  existing  schools  of  nursing  and  to 
inake  recommendations  for  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  nursing  education. 

The  terms  of  reference  will  be  broad  enough 
to  permit  of  their  undertaking  studies  and 
examination  of  any  other  matters  related  to 
the  education  and  preparation  of  nurses  in 
Ontario. 

The  committee,  which  will  begin  its  duties 
immediately,  will  be  under  the  chairmanship 
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of  a  Metro  businessman,  Mr.  J.  E.  Stedel- 
bauer,  and  the  members,  eight  in  number, 
will  be  representative  of  The  Departments  of 
Health  and  Education,  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission,  the  Ontario  College  of 
Nurses,  University  Schools  of  Nursing,  the 
Registered  Nurses  Association  of  Ontario,  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association  and  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Association.  Appointments  for  nom- 
inees from  all  of  these  bodies  have  come  for- 
ward with  the  exception  of  that  from  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association  which  will  come 
out  of  its  impending  council  meeting. 

The  members  are:  Mr.  J.  E.  Stedelbauer, 
chairman,  as  already  noted;  Miss  C.  Aiken  to 
represent  the  Ontario  College  of  Nmrsing 
—Miss  Aiken  is  dean  of  the  school  of  ntirsing. 
University  of  Western  Ontario;  Miss  J.  C. 
Leesk,  director  in  chief,  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses  for  Canada,  will  represent  the 
RNAO;  Mr.  M.  B.  Wallace,  administrator, 
Toronto  Western  Hospital,  Toronto,  will  rep- 
resent the  Ontario  Hospital  Association;  Dr. 
Helen  M.  Carpenter,  professor  and  director 
of  the  school  of  nursing.  University  of 
Toronto,  will  represent  University  Schools; 
Dr.  B.  L.  P.  Brosseau,  commissioner  of  hos- 
pitals, OHSC,  will  represent  that  body;  Mr. 
C.  Mustard,  superintendent  of  teacher  educa- 
tion in  The  Department  of  Education,  will 
represent  that  department;  Dr.  Jean  E. 
Moore,  medical  officer  in  The  Department  of 
Health,  will  represent  our  department.  The 
member  to  represent  the  OMA,  as  already 
stated,  will  be  named  later. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  appreciate  the  hon.  Minister's 
capacity  to  extemporize  on  ten  minutes' 
notice.  I  wonder  if  he  would  allow  a  supple- 
mentary question  on  that  to  which  his  re- 
marks were  originally  directed?  Did  he  read 
the  article  in  this  morning's  newspaper  relat- 
ing to  the  Ontario  Hospital  at  Smiths  Falls; 
and  if  he  did,  in  his  capacity  as  Minister  of 
Health  has  he  any  comment  on  that  article? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  read  the  article,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  have  no  comment  at  this  time. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  and  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  hon. 
members  of  the  House  have  expressed  inter- 
est in  The  Agricultural  Rehabihtation  and 
Development  Act  and  Ontario's  participation 
with  the  federal  government  in  programmes 
which  have  been  established  under  that  legis- 
lation, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  inform  the  House  that  it  is  now  proposed 
to  declare  Manitoulin  district  as  a  rural 
development  area. 

The  economy  of  Manitoulin  has  been  based 


on  the  primary  production  of  beef  livestock, 
dairy  cattle,  poultry,  and  hogs,  the  sale  of 
unprocessed  wood  products,  and  the  revenue 
from  recreation  enterprises.  This  economy 
has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  complete 
closing  of  the  operations  of  the  Ontario  Paper 
Company,  which  was  the  only  operating 
forest  company  on  Manitoulin. 

The  sale  of  whole  nulk  and  dairy  products 
was  severely  cut  back  with  the  closing  of  the 
mines  in  EUiot  Lake.  The  reduction  of  these 
two  important  sources  of  farm  income,  al- 
though not  large  in  total,  is  serious  as  there 
are  few  alternative  sources  of  income  to  re- 
place this  loss. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  too  high  a  percentage  of  the  young 
people  in  this  district  do  not  reach  an  educa- 
tional level  beyond  Grade  8.  Tjiis,  in  itself, 
seriously  restricts  the  mobility  of  these  people 
for  gainful  employment  in  other  areas  of  the 
province  where  there  is  a  need  for  skilled 
labour. 

Recognizing  that  rural  income  in  this  dis- 
trict is  largely  dependent  on  hvestock  and 
poultry  farming,  and  the  tourist  industry,  it  is 
the  intention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  carry  out  the 
following  programmes  under  the  provision 
of  ARDA  to  strengthen  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  Manitoulin: 

1.  Community  pastures  — two  of  these 
pastures,  consisting  of  approximately  4,800 
acres,  are  now  being  developed;  they  will  be 
in  operation  this  coming  year.  This  will  en- 
able beef  livestock  farmers  to  increase  the 
carrying  capacity  of  livestock  on  their  farms. 
Provision  is  being  made  for  the  use  of  per- 
formance-tested sires  to  improve  the  quality 
of  young  stock.  With  established  marketing 
facihties  for  feeder  cattle  at  Little  Current, 
there  is  a  need  for  increased  production  of 
feeder  stock. 

2.  Turkey  production  was  an  important 
source  of  farm  income  on  Manitoulin.  On 
the  basis  of  local  interest  to  build  up  this 
business,  it  is  proposed  to  refinance  the  tur- 
key eviscerating,  cold  storage  and  brooder 
plant  of  the  Manitoulin  Turkey  Growers'  Co- 
operative, under  ARDA.  The  management  of 
this  operation  will  be  placed  under  the  over- 
all supervision  of  a  board  of  directors  con- 
sisting of  local  businessmen,  turkey  producers 
and  a  representative  from  The  Department 
of  Agriculture.  To  ensure  efficient  business 
management  of  the  plant,  an  experienced 
manager  will  be  appointed  by  ARDA,  and 
will  be  responsible  to  the  board  of  directors. 
It  is  further  proposed  that  an  extensive 
specialist  will  be  made  available  to  assist  the 
farmers  in  improving  production  and  quality. 
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The  increased  turkey  production  can 
readily  be  marketed  through  northeastern 
Ontario  centres  where  Manitouhn  turkeys 
enjoy  an  enviable  reputation.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  desire  of  the  people  to  develop  this 
project,  for  without  this  initiative  on  their 
part,  ARDA  can  do  very  little. 

3.  A  study  of  the  tourist  industry  will  be 
made  to  determine  ways  and  means  of 
developing  facilities  and  interests  to  meet  a 
growing  demand  for  recreation.  This  project 
will  be  closely  co-ordinated  by  the  ARDA 
directorate  of  Ontario  with  The  Department 
of  Tourism  and  Information, 

This  rural  development  programme  has 
been  accepted  in  principle  by  the  federal 
director  of  ARDA  as  being  eligible  for  federal 
cost  sharing;  I  make  this  announcement  in 
order  that  the  people  of  Manitoulin  may 
know  the  position  of  this  goverimient  and 
can  make  plans  for  the  full  utilization  of  this 
policy. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr.  Farquhar)  for  the 
support  and  assistance  he  has  given  in  formu- 
lating this  programme  which,  I  am  sure,  will 
prove  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  people  and 
economy  of  the  island. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston):  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
your  permission,  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature the  brochure  which  has  been  placed 
on  their  desks,  outlining  the  schedule  of 
events  at  the  Kingston  Winter  Carnival. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  winter  carnivals 
in  Ontario,  and  is  another  example  of  the 
initiative  and  energy  of  the  citizens  of 
Kingston.  I  feel  they  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  efforts  to  promote  the  tourist  industry 
in  this  historic  city  during  the  winter  months. 

This,  along  with  the  most  successful  Sir. 
John  A.  Macdonald  150th  anniversary  dinner 
held  in  Kingston  on  January  11,  1965,  is  an 
indication  of  our  desire  to  preserve  the 
historic  traditions  of  our  city,  as  well  as  to 
promote  the  natural  beauty  and  historical 
significance  of  this  fine  tourist  area. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  been  asked  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  House 
that  there  will  be  a  memorial  service  for  the 
late  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  Churchill  at  12  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,  Saturday,  at  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  James,  King  and  Church 
Streets. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  First  order,  restmiing 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment  to 


the  motion  for  an  address  in  reply  to  the 
speech  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  must  say,  in  comment  on  the  an- 
nouncement that  has  been  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Kingston  (Mr.  Apps),  that  in 
looking  through  that  brochure  it  contains  the 
most  poignant  picture  of  a  disappointed  canine 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  there  are  inter- 
jections from  behind  me  here  and  I  am  going 
to  comment  on  them.  The  comment  is  that 
my  speech  is  in  the  paper  this  morning.  I  will 
state  to  this  House  that  I  gave  it  to  the  press 
with  sections  clearly  indicated,  and  the  section 
I  am  dealing  with  this  morning  was  headed 
to  be  released  when  delivered  in  the  Legis- 
lature. Unfortunately,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  control  the  rules  of  a  paper  which  pre- 
sumes to  have  its  own  rules— out  of  step  with 
the  rest  of  the  journahstic  world. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Try  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  news. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Last  night,  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  6  o'clock,  I  had  completed  my  comments 
on  a  number  of  topics  that  had  already  been 
raised  in  the  Throne  debate.  I  turn  now  to 
what  is,  in  my  view,  the  one  substantive 
issue  in  the  Throne  debate,  namely,  the  re- 
shaping of  Confederation,  and  issues  that  are 
related  to  it. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  Throne  debate 
to  the  agreement  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  provinces  on  a  formula  for 
amending  our  constitution,  and  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  debate  and 
ratify  this  agreement  in  the  Legislature. 
Reference  was  also  made  to  the  tax  structure 
committee  which  is  reviewing  taxation,  debt 
and  related  matters  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, preliminary,  we  trust,  to  a  reassessment 
and  redistribution  of  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities of  each  level  of  government. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  momentarily  escaped  from  its  rather 
humdrum  recitation  of  topics  and  broke  into 
a  passage  of  resounding  prose: 

Honourable  members  will  appreciate  that 
these  steps  hold  out  the  promise  of  basic 
adjustments  in  the  Canadian  federal  sys- 
tem. Whether  or  not  we  adapt  the  structure 
of  our  government,  it  can  still  be  said,  with 
justification,  that  we  are  entering  a  period 
of  nation-building  that  is  given  to  very  few. 
The  lives  of  generations  of  Canadians  yet 
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unborn  will  be  influenced  profoundly  by 
the  decisions  that  will  be  made  over  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years. 

Whatever  the  future  holds,  this  is  a 
challenge  that  must  be  met  now.  Your  task 
will  not  be  easy.  The  decisions  you  make 
will  vitally  influence  the  future  course, 
and  indeed  the  very  existence,  of  Canada 
as  a  nation. 

In  the  wake  of  that  stirring  call  to  meet  the 
challenge  which  is  ours,  as  members  of 
this  Legislature,  we  were  informed  that  a 
non-partisan  advisory  committee  would  be 
established  to  assist  in  formulating  Ontario's 
position  in  Confederation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Ontario  advisory  com- 
mittee on  Confederation,  as  such.  There  are 
obviously  many  distinguished  men  and  women 
in  this  province  whose  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  various  walks  of  life  admirably 
equip  them  to  do  some  collective  thinking 
on  Ontario's  role  in  reshaping  Confederation. 
So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  one  wonders  why 
such  a  move  was  not  made  much  earlier  in 
this  whole  process  of  re-Confederation. 

In  the  same  way,  I  acknowledge  that 
federal-provincial  conferences  and  expert 
committees  have  a  role  to  play  in  working 
out  the  details  of  complex  problems  such  as  a 
formula  for  amending  The  BNA  Act  or  the 
taxation  structure.  But  my  protest  is  that  the 
one  group  which  has  been  excluded  from  any 
participation  in  the  whole  of  this  process  has 
been  the  members  of  this  Legislature. 

It  is  idle  for  the  government,  through  the 
Queen's  representative,  to  exhort  tlie  mem- 
bers to  a  prideful  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  decisions  which  they  have 
to  make,  decisions  which  will  vitally  influence 
the  course— yes,  even  the  very  existence  of  this 
nation.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
have  been  given  very  little  opportunity  to 
discuss  any  of  these  major  topics  involved  in 
the  reshaping  of  Canadian  Confederation, 
and  therefore  have  played  no  meaningful 
part  at  all  in  shaping  the  decisions  which 
come  before  us  for  ratification. 

Does  the  lion.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
suggest  by  his  action  that  he  feels  there  are 
so  few  people  either  interested  in  or  capable 
of  useful  participation  in  such  a  debate  so 
that  there  is  no  point  in  seeking  the  public  in- 
volvement of  the  people's  elected  representa- 
tives, two-thirds  of  whom  happen  to  be  on 
his  side  of  the  House  at  this  particular  time? 
"For  the  most  pait  the  decisions  which 
come  before  members  of  this  Legislature 
have  been  made  in  secrecy,  the  secrecy  of 


federal-provincial  conferences;  now  we  face 
the  prospect  of  them  being  made  in  advisory 
committees,  with  the  result  that  our  role  is 
reduced  to  a  relatively  purposeless  debate, 
because  any  debate  is  relatively  purposeless 
if  the  decision  is  already  made.  A  mere 
rubber  stamping  of  the  decisions. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  important 
role  which  might  be  played  by  the  provincial 
Legislature  has  in  fact  been  usurped  by  a 
complex  bureaucracy,  and  that  outside  the 
l^rovince  of  Quebec  very  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  develop  a  sense  of  involvement 
on  the  part  of  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  in  this  historic  process  of 
nation-building.  As  a  result,  the  latent 
interest  and  concern  of  the  people  in  de- 
cisions which  will,  in  the  words  of  the  Throne 
speech,  "vitally  influence  the  lives  of  genera- 
tions of  Canadians  yet  unborn"  tends  to  find 
an  outlet  in  divisive  undercurrents  in  our 
public  life. 

Let  me  establish  my  point  by  reminding 
you  of  a  rather  striking  contrast  between  de- 
velopments today  and  those  in  the  formative 
years  of  Confederation.  In  browsing  through 
the  wealtii  of  new  research  and  writing  on 
events  during  the  years  when  this  nation  was 
conceived  and  born  100  years  ago— and  par- 
ticularly in  reading  The  Road  to  Confedera- 
tion by  Donald  Creighton— I  was  impressed 
once  again  how,  at  every  step  in  shaping  the 
decisions,  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  took 
the  people  into  their  confidence.  The  polit- 
ical leaders  of  all  parties  took  the  tentative 
decisions  to  the  people  in  pubUc  meetings 
which  provoked  widespread  reporting  and 
editorial  comment. 

That  was  true  before  and  after  the  Quebec 
resolutions  were  drawn  up.  It  was  particu- 
larly true  after  the  Charlottetown  confer- 
ence, when  the  political  leaders  from  Quebec 
and  Ontario  made  a  wide  sweep  through  the 
Maritimes  to  communicate  their  views  to  the 
people  before  moving  on  to  the  decisive 
meetings  at  Quebec;  and  it  was  most  true 
after  the  pattern  of  Confederation  had  been 
established  at  Quebec,  when  hot  only  the 
leaders,  but  virtually  all  of  the  members  of 
the  various  Legislatures,  took  to  the  hustings 
in  an  intensive  series  of  meetings,  a  few  to 
oppose  Confederation,  but  most  of  them  to 
answer  the  doubts  and  build  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  and  support  for  it. 

The  Fathers  of  Confederation  did  not  make 
the  mistake  of  shaping  Confederation  in 
secrecy  and  imposing  virtually  final  decisions 
upon  the  people  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives. They  did  not  shirk  their  responsibili- 
ties as  leaders  to  give  leadership,  in  contrast 
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to  the  vacillation  and  often  pathetic  leader- 
ship of  today,  but  they  coupled  that  leader- 
ship in  the  closed  meetings  with  a  conscious 
effort  to  keep  the  people  informed  and  in- 
volved in  the  decision-making,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.  And  they  successfully 
achieved  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the 
infinitely  greater  difficulties  in  travel  and 
communication  in  a  pioneer  country. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  That  is  nonsense. 
Both  the  Charlottetown  and  Quebec  confer- 
ences were  held  in  secret. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  say  that  they 
were  not  in  secret;  I  said  that  after  the  meet- 
ings were  held  and  tentative  decisions  had 
been  reached,  they  went  out  and  took  them 
to  the  people.  They  did  not  present  them— 
and  they  debated  them  for  months. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  That  is  not  Professor 
Creighton's  theory. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Well,  is 
the  debate  going  on  now? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Events  of  the  past  year 
have  driven  me  to  the  conclusion  that  Ontario 
must  accept  a  considerable  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  failure  in  this  importont  aspect 
of  re-Confederation,  and  I  want  to  submit  to 
hon.  members  my  reasons  and  evidence  for 
that  conclusion. 

But  first,  let  me  draw  another  aspect  of 
the  situation  into  our  consideration. 

The  crux  of  the  complex  of  problems  faced 
in  reshaping  Confederation  lies  in  building  a 
better  understanding  and  working  relation- 
ship with  French  Canada.  A  year  ago  I  de- 
voted a  major  portion  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Throne  debate  to  the  critical  issue  of  relations 
with  French  Canada.  A  great  deal  has 
happened  in  this  connection  during  the  past 
12  months  and  I  want  to  return  to  it  briefly 
in  light  of  those  developments. 

My  underlying  theme  now,  as  it  was  a  year 
ago,  is  that  we  have  strayed  with  serious 
consequences  from  the  thinking  of  those  who 
did  most  to  shape  Confederation  100  years 
ago. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  I  want  to  repeat 
two  quotations  from  that  grand  architect  of 
Confederation,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  The 
first  is  that  now  oft-quoted  portion  of  a  letter 
written  by  Sir  John  A.  in  1856,  relatively 
early  in  his  political  career.  It  was  written 
to  an  English-speaking  journalist  in  Montreal. 
It   has   pointed   relevance   for   today,    and    I 


would  add,  particularly  for  some  Conserva- 
tives.   The  quotation  is  this: 

The  truth  is  that  you  British  Lower- 
Canadians  can  never  forget  that  you  were 
once  supreme,  that  Jean  Baptiste  was  once 
your  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water. 
You  struggled  not  for  equality,  but  for 
ascendancy.  Treat  them,  that  is,  the 
French,  as  a  nation,  and  they  will  act  as 
a  free  people  do,  generously.  Call  them 
a  faction,  and  they  will  become  factious. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  significant 
things  about  this  statement  is  that  it  was 
not  a  momentary  lapse  from  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald's  normal  attitude.  Rather  it  was 
a  life-long  view,  indeed,  a  deep  conviction 
on  his  part.  Proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
comments  available  from  letters  and  speeches 
throughout  his  whole  career. 

But  perhaps  the  best  one  was  in  1890, 
just  two  years  before  his  death.  I  reminded 
the  House  of  it  last  year,  let  me  do  so  again. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  full  quotation  from  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr. 
Demers)  quoted  a  part  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks. 

The  occasion  was  a'  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  when  Dalton  McCarthy  intro- 
duced a  bill  seeking  to  abolish  the  status  of 
the  French  language  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories. This  is  what  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,, 
in  the  twilight  of  his  career,  told  tlie  House 
of  Commons: 

I  have  no  accord  with  the  desire  ex- 
pressed in  some  quarters  that  by  any  mode 
whatever  there  should  be  an  attempt  made 
to  oppress  the  one  language  or  to  render 
it  inferior  to  the  other.  I  believe  that 
would  be  impossible  if  it  were  tried,  and 
it  would  be  foolish  and  wicked  if  it  were 
possible. 

The  statement  that  has  been  made  so 
often  that  this  is  a  conquered  country  is 
"apropos  de  rien."  Whether  it  was  con- 
quered or  ceded,  we  have  a  constitution 
now  under  which  all  British  subjects  are 
in  a  position  of  absolute  equality,  having 
equal  rights  of  every  kind,  of  language,  or 
religion,  or  property  and  of  person.  There 
is  no  paramount  race  in  this  country;  there 
is  no  conquered  race  in  this  country;  we 
are  all  British  subjects  on  that  account. 
Why,  if  there  is  one  act  of  oppression  more 
than  another  which  would  come  home  to 
a  man's  breast,  it  is  that  he  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  consolation  of  hearing  and 
speaking  and  reading  the  language  that 
his  mother  taught  him. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt, 
those  sentiments  represented  the  dominant 
thinking  of  the  men  who  shaped  this  nation 
in  the  first  place.  There  were  some  who  ob- 
jected, they  were  a  small  minority,  but  the 
majority  sought  to  build  not  only  a  bilingual 
but  a  bicultural  country,  they  even  showed 
some  comprehension  of  that  concept  which 
has  provoked  such  controversy  today,  the  bi- 
national  state.  For  remember,  ten  years  be- 
fore Confederation,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's 
advice  to  that  French-Canadian  journalist 
friend  of  his  in  Montreal  was,  treat  them  as 
a  nation,  and  they  will  act  as  a  free  people 
do,  generously. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  The  hon.  member  means  the 
English  journalist. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry,  yes.  To  an 
English-speaking  journalist. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  a  friend  of  his. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  the  hon.  Minister  is 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  current  diflB- 
culties  have  arisen  because  we  have  drifted 
away  from  the  original  concept  of  the  Cana- 
dian nation.  As  I  stated  a  year  ago,  one  of 
the  supreme  ironies  of  Canadian  history  is 
that  no  party  has  forsaken  the  traditions  of 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  particularly  in  his 
attitude  toward  French  Canada,  more  than 
the  Conservative  Party  which  he  created. 
No  man  typifies  the  Tory  attitude  better  than 
John  Diefenbaker.  He  constantly  pays  trib- 
ute to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  as  his  idol,  as 
the  greatest  Canadian,  yet  few  men  have 
revealed  a  more  monumental  lack  of  under- 
standing of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  concept 
of  Canadian  nationhood. 

It  is  not  only  my  opinion,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  a  growing  group  within  the  Conservative 
Party.  Indeed,  last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made 
this  observation,  and  I  am  quoting: 

The  simple  fact  is  that  in  this  century 
the  Conservative  Party  has  never  under- 
stood Quebec.  They  have  constantly  flirted 
with  the  idea  of  writing  off  Quebec,  and 
openly  sought  a  majority  outside  that 
province  even  if  it  means  splitting  this 
nation  down  the  middle. 

I  did  not  realize  at  the  time  that  my  words 
were  going  to  be  so  painfully  prophetic  of 
developments  since  then.  It  has  reached  the 
point  where  George  Hogan  predicted  last 
week  that  decisions  of  the  next  30  days  may 
well  decide  the  fate  of  the  Conservative 
Party  as  a  truly  national  force. 


Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  George  Hogan  sparks  a  little  bit  of  fire 
in  the  councils  of  the  Conservative  Party.  It 
is  not  new  to  learn  that  there  are  divisions 
in  their  ranks. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  the  hon.  member's 
partner  on  the  radio  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  little  over  a  year  ago, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Diefenbaker  referred  to  Leon 
Balcer  as  the  Georges  Etienne  Cartier  of 
our  day.  The  tragedy  of  these  critical  years 
is  that  the  Conservative  Party  may  have  its 
Georges  Etienne  Cartier,  but  he  has  been 
driven  to  threaten  bolting  from  its  ranks. 
Certainly  there  is  no  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
or  no  George  Brown  on  the  scene.  At  the 
federal  level  the  prospective  fathers  of  re- 
Confederation— 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  I  had  a  little  to  say  along  the  same 
lines  before  he  came  around. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  At  the  federal  level  the 
prospective  fathers  of  re-Confederation  have 
proven  themselves,  so  far  at  least,  to  be 
mere  pygmies  in  contrast  to  the  giants  who 
shaped  this  nation  100  years  ago. 

The  hon.  members  will  note  I  said  so  far 
at  least.  I  have  left  the  door  open  for 
them  to  improve  their  conduct  and  their 
record. 

Now  let  me  bring  my  comments  to  bear 
on  Ontario's  role  in  this  whole  problem  of 
the  reshaping  of  Confederation,  and  the  core 
of  that  problem,  relations  with  French 
Canada. 

Last  year  I  paid  tribute  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  for  what  appeared  to  be  his  break 
with  the  20th  century  attitude  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  toward  Quebec.   I  stated  that 
I  was  glad  to  give  warm  commendation  when 
I  felt  it  was  due.    Referring  to  the  original 
approach  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  toward 
relations  with  French  Canada,  I  said  this: 
It  would   appear   that  on   the   basis   of 
his   representation   of   Ontario   so  far,   our 
Prime    Minister   understands    and    accepts 
this  concept,  this  approach.    There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  has  played  a  key  role  in 
creating   the   new   atmosphere   which   was 
the    most    important    achievement    of    the 
November  conference. 

And  I  added: 

Here,  I  suggest,  partisanship  has  no 
place,  for  this  is  the  common  ground  of  all 
Canadian  parties,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
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in  saying  that  as  a  citizen  of  this  province 
and  as  a  member  of  this  Legislature,  I  was 
proud  of  the  role  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  played  at  Quebec.  My 
hope  would  be  that  he  can  withstand  the 
forces  in  his  own  party  and  continue  to 
play  that  role. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  events  of 
the  past  year,  the  picture  has  become  so 
mixed  that  I  am  less  proud  of  the  role  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario.  1  am  not 
certain  now  that  he  has  withstood  those  de- 
structive forces  within  his  own  party.  And  I 
want  to  explain  to  the  House  why  I  am  being 
forced— regretfully,  believe  me— to  this  con- 
clusion. 

My  basic  concern  is  that  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment is  playing  far  too  negative  a  role.  In 
face  of  the  positive,  aggressive  stand  of  Jean 
Lesage  on  behalf  of  Quebec— which  may  in 
part  be  necessary  to  undercut  the  latent  de- 
structive forces  of  extremism  in  the  province 
of  Quebec— in  face  of  the  lone-wolf  tendencies 
and  the  bluster  and  belligerency  of  Bermett 
from  B.C.,  it  is  not  good  enough  simply  to 
play  the  role  of  the  quiet  conciliator,  albeit 
with  some  patient  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  French  Canada.  It  is  not  good 
enough  to  play  that  essentially  negative  role, 
particularly,  when  it  is  combined  during  the 
past  year  with  a  disturbing  propensity  to 
vacillate  unpredictably  on  important  issues 
such  as  pensions. 

The  tragedy,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  this  critical 
period  of  nation-building  is  that  we  have,  on 
one  hand,  the  pathetically  weak  leadership  at 
Ottawa.  Prime  Minister  Pearson  is  not  only 
weak  and  waflBing,  but  his  position  and  influ- 
ence is  seriously  undermined  by  an  unprece- 
dented succession  of  revelations  pointing  to 
scandal  in  high  places.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  province  of  Ontario  simply  has  not  played 
its  historic  role. 

For  better  or  for  worse— this  is  the  key 
point— the  destiny  of  this  nation  will  be 
settled  for  the  most  part  by  the  two  central 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  The  bal- 
ance of  power  rests  overwhelmingly  with 
them. 

I  was  interested  to  note  last  week,  for  ex- 
ample, in  speaking  to  an  audience  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  businessmen,  Claude  Ryan,  the 
distinguished  editor  of  a  Montreal  French 
daily,  Le  Devoir,  stressed  that  Ontario  is  the 
key  to  shaping  the  attitudes  of  English-speak- 
ing Canadians  to  the  far-reaching  problems  of 
biculturalism.    And  that  is  true. 

Unfortunately,  in  these  two  central  prov- 
inces we  have  a  striking  contrast;  on  the  one 
hand,  Quebec— dynamic,  aggressive,  knowing 


very  much  where  it  wants  to  go  and  how  it 
intends  to  get  there;  on  the  other  hand, 
Ontario— appearing  to  drift  along  in  the  same 
old  rut,  relatively  content  with  the  status 
quo  in  an  age  so  revolutionary  that  it  de- 
mands radically  new  approaches. 

There  was  a  striking  illustration  of  this  at 
an  event  to  which  I  was  invited  during  the 
past  year,  but  which,  unfortunately,  I  could 
not  attend.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  no 
doubt  recall  it  because  he  attended  and  intro- 
duced the  symposium.  I  refer  to  a  number  of 
public  lectures  sponsored  most  commendably 
by  the  York  district  high  school  board.  Pre- 
senting the  viewpoint  of  French-speaking 
Canadians,  under  the  overall  title  of  "Rebuild- 
ing the  Canadian  Union,"  there  were  four 
speakers:  Mme.  Solange  Chaput-Roland;  Pro- 
fessor Michel  Brimet;  Rev.  Louis  O'Neill;  and 
Jean-Luc  Pepin. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read,  and 
reread,  the  pamphlet  reproducing  the  pubhc 
lectures  given  on  this  occasion— I  have  a  copy 
of  it  here  which  I  would  be  glad  to  make 
available  to  any  hon.  member  who  would 
care  to  read  it— and  the  overall  impression  one 
gets  from  these  speeches,  even  in  cold  print, 
is  of  an  irrepressible  dynamism.  There  is 
a  verve,  a  zest,  a  joie  de  vivre,  a  sense  of 
purpose  and  direction— above  all,  a  willing- 
ness to  acknowledge  today's  problems  and 
tackle  them,  even  if  it  means  breaking  with 
outworn  traditions. 

For  example,  "The  French  people  in  Que- 
bec," declared  Professor  Brunet,  "are  an 
underdeveloped  nation:  economically,  intel- 
lectually, every  way.  For  years  they  have 
tried  to  believe  that  the  fact  that  they  were 
a  poor  people  was  not  important  because 
they  had  their  own  culture,  politics  and  so 
forth.  This  was  not  only  wishful  thinking, 
but  it  was  nonsense." 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  quotations  like 
that;  but  in  a  none  too  "quiet  revolution," 
they  are  doing  something  about  it.  There  is 
a  socialist  leaven  in  the  loaf  of  Quebec  poli- 
tics as  they  tackle  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems, so  that  they  bid  fair  to  catch  and  pass 
other  parts  of  Canada  which  today  sit  critic- 
ally. While  nominally  a  Liberal  government, 
those  who  are  supplying  the  drive  and  the 
direction  would  be  greeted  with  sustained 
shock  by  most,  certainly  by  the  dominant 
circles  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Ontario  if  they 
ever  appeared  in  its  midst. 

In  contrast,  consider  what  has  happened 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  This  government 
had  to  be  blasted  out  of  its  long-term  espousal 
of  private  pensions  a  year  ago.  Events  at  the 
federal-provincial    conference    finally    forced 
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them  into  a  complete  volte-face  in  tliis  con- 
nection. But  this  government  learns  awfully 
slowly;  it  is  determined  to  stick  with  private 
Medicare  even  if  it  means  being  out  of  step 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

This  government,  with  the  continuing  sup- 
port of  the  Liberals,  continues  to  support  pri- 
\ate  car  insurance  even  though  it  has  been 
proven  as  uneconomic  as  private  hospital  in- 
surance, which  the  Tories— even  the  Tories- 
were  finally  forced  to  forsake.  I  could  go  on 
and  on. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  By  whom? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Certainly  not  by  the  hon. 
member,  that  is  for  certain. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Where  has  the 
lion,  member  for  High  Park  been?  We  have 
not  heard  from  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  the  interests  of  the 
insurance  companies  are  to  be  served  we  will 
hear  from  him,  that  is  for  certain. 

\^'hile  paying  lip  service  to  the  revolution- 
ary changes  brought  about  by  automation 
and  other  technological  change,  this  govern- 
ment made  a  gesture  with  its  foundation  on 
employment  and  automation,  and  within  a 
year  forsook  even  the  gesture  in  favour  of 
co-operation  with  the  federal  government— 
whose  record  proves  that  it  is  unwilling  to 
break  with  the  past  in  order  to  cope  ade- 
quately with  the  problems  of  either  the  pres- 
ent or  the  future. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  Tory  gov- 
ernment. It  is  true  to  its  principles,  but  it  is 
nostalgically  clinging  to  the  past  as  much  as 
events  will  permit  it.  TJbere  is  no  real  leader- 
ship; certainly  no  dynamic  leadership.  It- 
Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  We  are  happy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  the  hon.  member  is 
happy,  but  let  us  scratch  the  moss  from  his 
back. 

It  is  being  driven  reluctantly,  on  occasion 
even  kicking  and  screaming,  into  a  new  age. 
I  respect  it  for  its  integrity  in  remaining  true 
to  its  Tory  principles.  At  least  it  does  not  talk 
one  way  while  acting  another— as  the  Liberal 
Party  often  does.  But  I  disagree  with  its  basic 
principles  and  that,  of  course,  is  why  I  am 
a  New  Democrat. 

I  have  a  profound  conviction  that  Toryism 
cannot  cope  adequately  with  the  problems  of 
our  day;  that  we  cannot  aflFord  leadership 
which  is  so  unwilling  to  grapple,  free  of 
outworn  concepts,  with  realizing  the  full 
potential  of  life  in  our  technological  age. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  govern- 
ment is  out  of  step  with  the  times.  During  the 
post-war  era  we  went  through  a  period  which 
can  best  be  typified  by  the  Eisenhower 
regime  in  the  United  States.  It  was  reaction- 
ary but  not  repressively  so.  It  was  an  age 
when  the  best  Cabinets  were  deemed  to  be 
those  made  up  of  multi-millionaires.  It  was 
an  age  which  accepted  the  philosophy  that 
what  is  good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for 
the  country.  It  was  an  age  characterized  by 
"Operation  Freedom,"  sponsored  and  pro- 
moted by  the  chambers  of  commerce. 

But  we  have  moved  into  a  new  age,  in 
H.  G.  Wells'  famous  phrase,  "humanity  has 
pitched  its  tents  and  is  on  the  march  again." 
In  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  Sweden  and  Germany,  yes,  even  in  the 
United  States,  the  forces  of  reaction  were 
crushed  decisively.  And  here  in  this  country, 
the  by-elections  in  Riverdale  and  Waterloo 
South,  and  in  Hanley  where  the  people  indi- 
cated they  had  enough  of  Thatcherism  after 
only  eight  months,  the  same  forces  are  at 
work. 

But  the  Robarts  government  continues  to 
live  in  that  mildly  reactionary  age.  The  con- 
sequences flowing  from  this  Tory  philosophy 
have  become  more  and  more  evident  during 
the  past  year.  The  essentially  negative  role 
of  Ontario,  in  contrast  with  the  dynamic, 
aggressive  role  of  Quebec,  has  created  an 
imbalance  in  the  relationship  of  the  two 
central  provinces,  and  their  critical  impact  on 
the  reshaping  of  Confederation.  Furthermore 
it  is  impossible  for  Ontario  to  play  its  in- 
escapable role  as  the  leading  spokesman  of 
English-speaking  Canada  when,  on  vital 
issues,  its  policies  have  been  characterized  by 
a  bewildering  vacillation,  as  in  the  case  of 
pensions,  or  are  simply  out  of  step  with  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  as  in  the  case  of  medical 
insurance. 

Let  us  examine  further  this  government's 
record  on  both  of  these  key  issues. 

The  government  has  finally  made  up  its 
mind  on  pensions.  While  I  commend  it  most 
heartily  for  its  decision,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  adding  that  no  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario  who  gave  first  consideration  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  this  province, 
rather  than  to  a  narrow  provincial  approach, 
could  have  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

Last  April  10,  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
carried  an  article  captioned  "I  Am  a  Strong 
Canada  Man,  Robarts  Says."  The  first  para- 
graph of  the  article  read  as  follows: 

I  am  not  a  provincial  rights  man.  I  am 

more  middle  of  the  road  than  that.  I  am  a 

strong  Canada  man. 
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How,  conceivably,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  a  man 
proclaiming  himself  to  be  a  strong  Canada 
man  have  refused  to  participate  in  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  when  the  consequences  would 
have  been  a  certain  balkanization  of  this 
nation  and  the  postponement,  if  not  the 
destruction,  of  the  possibility— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
He  never  did. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —  of  the  possibility  of 
building  a  modern  social  security  system  for 
all  the  people  of  this  country?  If  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  had  taken  Ontario  out  of  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan,  it  would  have  reduced 
his  noble  proclamations  of  a  year  ago  to 
deceitful  rhetoric.  Indeed,  I  suggest  the 
decision  he  made  was  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  if  he  was  going  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  Ontario. 

But  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  handling  of  the  pension 
issue  over  the  past  year  have  not  been  com- 
pletely overcome,  even  though  he  did  finally 
•come  up  with  the  right  decision.  The  course 
which  he  travelled  in  arriving  at  that  decision 
was  one  of  bewildering  vacillation.  Just  let 
me  recall,  since  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
«eems  to  have  forgotten  this— 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
A\'ays):  He  got  the  hon.  member  and  every- 
body else  a  better  pension. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  assistance  of  all  the  hon. 
gentlemen  in  the  making  of  my  speech,  but 
I  can  give  them  a  little  leadership  in  the 
effort,  if  I  may. 

An  hon.  member:  We  knew  the  hon.  mem- 
ber was  interested  in  facts. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Before  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1963,  the  stand  of  the  government 
■was  firmly  for  private  pensions  and  an 
obvious  reluctance  to  co-operate  in  building 
a  national  pension  plan.  During  the  course 
of  the  election  campaign,  the  position  was 
shifted,  in  part  I  would  suggest  because  of 
the  barnstorming  of  Judy  LaMarsh,  to  a 
more  apparent  willingness  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  can  quite  understand 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour's  reluctance  to 
admit  that  he  was  influenced  in  any  way  by 
Judy  LaMarsh  at  any  time,  but  it  is  still  a 
political  fact. 


An  hon.  member:  Or  anywhere! 
Another  hon.  member:  Or  anyhow! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  suggesting  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  election  campaign  there 
was  a  shift  to  a  more  apparent  willingness  to 
co-operate  in  building  the  national  plan.  But 
last  April,  the  government  was  finally  forced 
to  jettison  its  adamant  demand  for  private 
pensions,  a  demand  it  had  been  making  for 
years  in  committees  and  in  circulating  model 
bills  and  everything  else.  But  then  it  drifted 
so  far  toward  an  opting-out  position  that  it 
fooled  even  its  friends. 

The  editorial  writers  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram  obediently  wrote  lead  editorials  on 
home  rule  for  pensions  and  are  now  forced 
to  save  face  by  editorials  of  relatively  mild 
protest  as  it  tries  to  figure  out  ways  of  how 
to  get  back  into  line.  I  understand  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  North  (Mr. 
Wells)  was  so  misled  by  the  government's 
repeated  pronouncements  that  he  had  actually 
taped  a  radio  broadcast  last  Wednesday,  the 
day  before  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  made  his 
announcement,  in  support  of  Ontario  going 
it  alone  on  pensions.  Following  Thursday's 
announcement  he  had  to  rush  wildly  to  rescue 
the  tape  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  its 
being  broadcast. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  amount  of  con- 
fusion is  created  in  the  ranks  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  friends  and  supporters  in 
Ontario,  consider  for  a  moment  how  seriously 
such  a  record  of  vacillation  has  impaired 
Ontario's  historic  role  as  the  voice  of  English- 
speaking  Canada  in  helping  to  reshape  Con- 
federation. Inevitably,  at  this  critical  juncture 
of  our  history,  the  national  pension  plan  is 
not  only  an  important  issue  in  itself,  but  an 
instrument  for  reshaping  the  whole  relation- 
ship of  federal  and  provincial  governments. 

Hon.  members  may  disagree  vdth  Quebec, 
but  at  least  they  know  where  Quebec  stands. 
On  the  basis  of  Ontario's  record,  whether 
hon.  members  agree  with  it  or  not,  they  can 
never  be  certain  where  it  stands.  Inevitably 
this  is  the  reaction  of  other  provinces. 
Ontario's  vacillation  on  the  pension  issue  has 
therefore  impaired,  at  least  temporarily,  the 
leadership  role  which  it  must  play  within 
the  Canadian  family. 

Turning  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  equally 
important  issue  of  medical  insurance, 
Ontario's  position  is  even  more  unfortunate. 
From  everything  that  has  been  said  by 
spokesmen  for  the  government,  it  is  obviously 
determined  to  stick  with  a  private  medicare 
approach,  and  in  doing  so  it  is  not  only  go- 
ing to  be  out  of  step  with  the  nation,  but 
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once  again  it  is  going  to  forsake  its  historic 
role  of  giving  leadership  as  a  key  province 
at  this  critical  period  of  nation-building. 

Private  medical  insurance  is  not  good 
enough.  I  do  not  advance  this  simply  as  the 
strong  conviction  and  consistent  policy  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  and  the  CCF  before 
it,  but  I  advance  it  as  the  authoritative  con- 
clusion of  the  Hall  commission  report.  And 
the  Hall  commission,  may  I  remind  hon. 
members,  was  appointed  by  the  Diefenbaker 
government. 

Having  thorovighly  studied  both  the  need 
and  the  financial  strength  to  meet  it  in 
Canada,  and  the  wealth  of  experience  with 
medical  insurance  in  countries  throughout  the 
western  world,  the  Hall  commission  could 
not,  in  all  honesty  and  integrity,  have  come 
to  any  other  conclusion.  Yet  this  government 
is  driving  hell-bent  on  its  mistaken  course. 

Now  heaven  alone  knows,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  the  federal  Liberals  are  going  to  do 
about  medical  insurance.  Their  policy  over 
two  generations  has  been,  if  this  were 
possible,  even  more  vacillating  than  this  pro- 
vincial government  has  been  on  pensions 
during  the  past  few  years.  They  adopted 
health  insurance  as  far  back  as  1919,  but 
they  did  nothing  about  it  for  the  succeeding 
25  years  except  talk.  Faced  with  the  rising 
threat  of  the  CCF  in  the  latter  war  years, 
they  fought  the  1945  election  campaign  on 
the  explicit  promise  of  implementing  national 
health  insurance  and  they  presented  in  the 
famous  green  book  complete  details  of  a 
plan,  even  with  regard  to  costs. 

But  when  the  election  was  over  and  they 
found  themselves  with  a  safe  majority,  they 
unashamedly  forsook  their  election  promises 
and  they  retreated  from  a  position  of  public 
health  insurance  until  by  1955  the  then 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  St.  Laurent,  was  publicly 
repudiating  its  basic  principles. 

They  have  had  the  Hall  report  before 
them  for  some  time,  complete  with  not  only 
recommendations  but  the  urgent  suggestion 
that  the  whole  issue  should  be  tackled  within 
six  months  by  a  federal-provincial  conference. 
That  six-month  period  passed  in  December 
and  with  characteristic  procrastination  they 
have  done  nothing.  The  excuse  may  be  that 
they  have  done  nothing  because  of  the  pro- 
longed flag  debate,  which  was  of  their  own 
making,  or  because  they  have  had  dijBBculty 
maintaining  a  Cabinet  because  of  corruption 
in  high  places,  but  that  does  not  alter  the 
basic  fact  that  they  have  done  nothing  and 
they  therefore  have  created  a  vacuum  and 
left  the  way  open  for  the  Ontario  goveminent 
to  pre-empt  the  field  with  a  second-rate  plan. 


Furthermore,  it  is  a  little  amusing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  it  were  not  so  disastrous,  to  re- 
view the  same  record  of  vacillation  on  the 
part  of  the  provincial  Liberal  Party.  For 
some  time,  up  until  three  years  ago,  they  too 
favoured  private  medicare.  In  October  of 
1962  that  was  changed  at  a  semi-annual 
meeting  to  public  medicare  and  the  leader  of 
the  day,  in  December  1962,  devoted  a  major 
portion  of  his  Throne  Speech  to  outlining  a 
programme  which  he  openly  proclaimed  to 
be  identical  to  the  public  medicare  pro- 
gramme in  operation  in  Saskatchewan.  That 
plan  lasted  for  three  months  and  there  was 
tlien  a  switch  to  a  medical  association- 
oriented  plan,  quite  frankly  the  details  of 
which  never  became  too  fixed  or  clear,  and 
now  the  Liberal  Party  professes  to  have 
reverted  to  a  public  medicare  programme. 

The  point  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  tlie 
provincial  Liberal  Party  bears  a  major  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fact  that  Ontario  is  in 
danger  now  of  being  stuck  with  a  second- 
best  private  medical  insurance  plan.  At 
that  critical  period  two  or  three  years  ago, 
when  this  government  was  formulating  its 
policy,  the  Liberal  Party  was  either  in  favour 
of  private  medical  insurance  or  vacillating 
so  wildly  that  it  failed  in  its  role  of  Opposi- 
tion and  left  the  government  in  a  safe 
political  position  to  adopt  a  policy  with  which 
we  have  been  stuck  ever  since. 

But  in  the  absence  of  federal  leadership  on 
this  important  issue  of  medical  insurance, 
there  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  to  play  its  vital  role  of 
leadership  in  the  councils  of  this  nation  and 
recoup  the  damage  done  to  its  leadership 
role  by  its  vacillating  on  pensions.  But  what 
do  we  have  instead?  We  have  this  govern- 
ment providing  leadership  to  the  most 
reactionary  forces   in  this   nation. 

I  suppose  this  is  what  one  would  expect 
from  a  Tory  government.  ,  Instead  of  using 
its  key  role  to  give  leadership  to  the  nation 
in  pursuing  a  course  mapped  so  clearly  now 
by  the  Hall  commission  report,  it  has  chosen 
to  join  forces  witli  the  Social  Credit  govern- 
ments of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  in 
seeking  to  fasten  upon  this  nation  an  in- 
adequate medical  insurance  proposal.  If  we 
become  stuck  with  it,  the  vested  interests 
opposed  to  public  medical  insurance  will  be 
all  the  more  deeply  entrenched,  and  it  will 
be  all  the  more  difficult  to  extricate  ourselves 
and  move  to  the  best  possible  plan. 

Both  with  regard  to  the  issue  itself,  and 
its  impact  on  reshaping  Confederatioii  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  next  century,  the  con- 
sequences     of     the      Ontario      government's 
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position  are  at  present  inestimable.  But  it 
is  developments  such  as  these  which  shattered 
my  sincerely  expressed  pride  a  year  ago  in 
the  part  which  had  been  played  up  till  then 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  in  the 
overall  problem  of  reshaping  Confederation. 
I  express  my  views  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  for  this  is  the  common  ground  upon 
which  all  political  parties  in  Canada  could, 
and  should,  be  united,  if  we  had  adequate 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  return  briefly  to 
these  two  important  issues  of  pensions  and 
Medicare,  not  in  their  influence  on  the  re- 
shaping of  federal-provincial  relations  in  these 
critical  years  of  rebuilding  the  Canadian 
nation,  but  rather  as  substantive  issues  in 
themselves.  Without  going  into  detail,  which 
will  be  dealt  with  by  my  hon.  colleagues  later 
in  the  Throne  debate  of  this  session,  I  want 
to  indicate  clearly  where  the  New  Democratic 
Party  stands,  and  what  it  feels  should  be 
done  to  achieve  the  best  possible  plan  in 
each  instance. 

First,  with  regard  to  pensions,  let  me  state 
unequivocably  that  we  have  no  intention  of 
adopting,  like  the  Liberal  Party  in  this 
House,  a  "ready-aye-ready"  support  of  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan.  The  government  can 
be  assured  of  every  support  from  us  in 
seeking  to  improve  the  Canada  Pension  Plan, 
though  there  may  be  some  differences  be- 
tween us  on  what  those  improvements  should 
be  or  how  they  should  be  achieved. 

The  New  Democratic  Party* has  always 
had  serious  misgivings  with  regard  to  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan,  while  supporting  it  in 
principle.  Lest  anyone  should  beheve  that 
we  have  not  expressed  these  misgivings  in  the 
past,  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  a 
portion  of  a  speech  which  I  gave  at  an 
election  rally  in  the  Varsity  Arena,  during 
the  concluding  week  of  the  1963  campaign. 

Quoting  from  the  press  release  of  my 
speech  on  September  20,  1963: 

What  has  happened  to  the  issue  of 
portable  pensions  in  this  campaign  can 
only  be  described  as  shameful  .  .  .  Let's 
look  at  what  Wintermeyer  and  Robarts 
have  said  and  done. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Wintermeyer  has 
changed  his  position  several  times  in  the 
past  four  years.  If  nothing  else,  this  would 
indicate  that  Mr.  Wintermeyer  has  no  firm 
convictions  about  the  need  for  portable 
pensions. 

And  if  this  were  not  enough  to  prove 
that  the  provincial  Liberals  have  given  no 
serious  thought  to  the  issue,  and  have  no 


ideas  of  their  own,  Mr.  Wintermeyer  has 
now  given  his  party's  wholesale  endorsa- 
tion  to  the  LaMarsh  federal  plan.  Surely 
such  an  action  at  this  time  is  thoroughly 
irresponsible. 

Not  just  because  the  plan  was  authored 
by  Miss  LaMarsh  [though  that,  in  itself,  is 
enough  to  give  one  pause],  but  because 
Mr.  Wintermeyer  does  not  know,  any  more 
than  does  any  member  of  Parliament  or,  I 
suspect,  most  Cabinet  Ministers,  just  what 
the  LaMarsh  plan  involves.  Yet  here  he 
is  asking  Ontario  voters  to  back  it  right 
down  the  line.  So  much  so,  that  we  have 
recently  had  the  spectacle  of  Judy 
LaMarsh  galumphing  across  the  province, 
belligerently  daring  Ontario  to  reject  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan.  She  has  been  so  war- 
like in  her  posturing,  so  unashamedly  par- 
tisan in  her  presentation,  that  one  can 
only  infer  she  would  be  quite  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  principle  of  a  sound  federal 
plan  if  by  doing  so  it  would  elect  John 
Wintermeyer  and  thereby  take  herself  and 
the  federal  Liberals  off  the  hook. 

Why  doesn't  Judy,  or  John,  tell  Ontario 
voters  what  her  plan  is  all  about? 

We  have  stated,  and  I  repeat,  that  we 
favour  a  federal  pension  plan.  We  have 
always  done  so.  But  no  one  should  inter- 
pret this  to  mean  that  we  have  ever  sug- 
gested whole-hog  acceptance  of  the 
LaMarsh  plan  as  it  now  stands. 

In  fact,  I  had  occasion  today  to  go 
through  the  actuarial  report  on  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  which  is  dated  less  than  three 
weeks  ago,  and  which  has  not  yet  become 
generally  public.  This  report  contains  some 
interesting  items. 

Do  Ontario  voters  know,  for  example, 
that  the  LaMarsh  plan  is  based  on  a  pre- 
diction that  there  will  be  6  per  cent  un- 
employed in  Canada  for  the  next  ten  years; 
that  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  will  be  no  real  wage  increases  after 
1965;  that  it  is  based  on  the  clearly  false 
premise  that  tlie  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion over  70  will  remain  the  same  for 
the  foreseeable  future;  that  the  actuaries 
working  on  the  plan  conceded  that  "many 
elements  entering  into  the  calculations 
cannot  be  predicted  with  any  degree  of 
confidence"? 

I  suggest  these  assumptions  cast  very 
grave  doubts  on  the  validity  of  the  present 
federal  proposals.  At  the  very  outset,  there 
are  more  than  sufficient  reasons  why  On- 
tario voters  should  refuse  to  be  stampeded 
toward  the  LaMarsh-Wintermeyer  scheme 
until  we  have  far  more  facts  available. 
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That  is  the  end  of  my  quotation  from  my 
comment  of  two-and-a-half  years  ago.  It  has 
been  our  view  all  along  that  the  uncertainties 
of  that  day,  the  ill-prepared  nature  of  the 
plan,  had  been  translated  into  weaknesses  in 
the  present  Canada  Pension  Plan,  and  that 
these  weaknesses  can  and  should  be  removed. 

Our  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
two  years,  quite  frankly,  has  been  the  diffi- 
culty of  fighting  effectively  on  two  fronts  at 
once:  To  improve  the  Canada  Pension  Plan, 
and  to  cope  with  the  even  more  immediate 
danger  of  Ontario  opting  out  of  it  altogether. 
Now  that  that  danger  has  been  removed,  we 
can  concentrate  on  seeking  these  improve- 
ments and  we  have  no  'hesitation  in  joining 
forces  with  the  Ontario  government  in  areas 
where  it  is  evident  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment in  fighting  to  improve  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  before  it  goes  into  effect. 

Turning  now  to  medical  insurance,  we  have 
uo  hesitancy  in  joining  forces  with  the  Liberal 
Party  in  this  House  in  an  all-out  battle  to 
persuade  the  government  to  forsake  its 
■espousal  of  a  second-best  private  Medicare 
scheme.  Now  that  the  Liberals  have  once 
again  come  down  four-square  in  favour  of 
public  Medicare,  we  can  only  hope  that  their 
support  will  continue  for  more  than  the  three- 
month  period  of  two  years  ago.  We  welcome 
their  support  in  a  fight  that  obviously  is  going 
to  be  another  last-ditch  battle  to  persuade 
this  government  to  rechart  its  course  and 
support  the  Hall  commission  recommenda- 
dations  for  the  best  possible  kind  of  health 
insurance  for  all  Canadians. 

Apart  from  general  strategy,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  one  other  detail  in  connection  with 
medical  insurance  that  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  at  this  time,  and  that  is  the  cost. 

Before  the  last  provincial  general  elec- 
tion, we  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  pre- 
sented a  plan  to  cover  medical  bills  and  we 
detailed  it  as  to  costs.  Our  estimate  was  that 
the  total  cost  would  be  in  the  range  of  $160 
million,  most  of  which,  perhaps  $130  million, 
would  merely  be  a  redirection  of  present 
direct  and  indirect  expenditures,  with  only 
approximately  $30  million  in  new  expenditure 
being  required  for  a  complete  universal 
coverage.  Our  Medicare  committee  arrived  at 
this  figure  after  careful  calculations  which 
indicated  that  the  cost  for  a  medical  plan 
would  be  in  the  range  of  $26  per  capita. 

The  government  as  a  whole,  and  particu- 
larly the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond),  attempted  to  discredit  our  proposal 
with  the  suggestion  that  we  had  grossly 
imderestimated  the  cost. 

Instead  of  $160  million,  he  was  reported  as 


suggesting  that  the  total  cost  would  be  in  the 
range  of  $235  million.  I  do  not  know  from 
what  propaganda  mill  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  got  his  figures,  but  it  is  interesting 
now  to  examine  the  authoritative  figures  in 
the  Hall  commission  report. 

On  pages  810  and  811,  it  comments  that, 
in  per  capita  terms,  the  projected  costs  for 
medical  insurance  would  rise  from  $21.01 
in  1961,  to  $24.91  in  1966,  and  $28.73  in 
1971,  This  is  a  national  figure,  of  course;  but 
even  conceding  that  the  Ontario  average  may 
well  be  higher  than  the  national  average,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  per  capita  cost 
which  we  arrived  at  in  1962,  that  of  approxi- 
mately $26.00,  will  not  be  reached  as  a 
national  average  until  some  time  midway 
between  1966  and  1971. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  estimate,  if  any- 
thing, was  high— not  grossly  low  as  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  and  many  of  his  Con- 
servative colleagues  had  contended.  I  trust 
that  in  the  future,  with  the  authoritative  re- 
search of  the  Hall  commission  report  to 
guide  him,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  will 
not  attempt  to  confuse  the  discussion  of  costs 
of  medical  insurance  with  fanciful  figures  that 
have  no  relation  to  reality.  They  are  really 
just  an  echo  of  the  insurance  companies' 
propaganda  that  is  unworthy  of  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  and  a  man  professionally  dedi- 
cated to  better  the  health  conditions  of  our 
people. 

Mr.  Reilly:  That  is  not  the  experience  in 
England. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course  it  is  the  experi- 
ence in  England. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Of  course  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Of  course  you  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  turn 
in  conclusion  to  the  amendment  that  is  before 
this  House.  I  would  like  to  read  this  amend- 
ment to  the  House,  in  case  they  missed  it  in 
the  first  instance: 

But  this  House  regrets  that  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  while  dwelling  on  alleged 
and  controversial  past  accomplishments  of 
the  government,  and  identifying  briefly, 
problems  that  have  existed  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  of  which  the  govern- 
ment has  been  made  aware  on  numerous 
occasions,  it  utterly  fails  to  indicate  the 
implementation  of  an  imaginative,  positive, 
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and  constructive  programme  to  deal  with 
such  problems. 

And  tliis  House  further  deplores  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  a  declaration  of  a 
positive  policy  of  dynamic  and  forward- 
looking  activity  to  ensure  the  fostering  and 
growth  of  economic  developments  in  areas 
of  the  province  which  have  been  and  are 
afflicted  with  economic  stagnation  largely 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  government  to 
engage  itself  in  an  appropriate  and  co- 
ordinated programme  to  initiate  and  pro- 
mote industrial  and  business  activity  in 
such  areas. 

One  would  need  extra  bellows  to  cope  with 

that  sentence. 

And  this  House  further  regrets  the  fail- 
ure of  the  government  during  the  oppor- 
tunity given  it  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  to  declare  unequivocably  its  sup- 
port for  a  comprehensive  government- spon- 
sored programme  of  medical  care  for  all  of 
the  citizens  of  Ontario. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seldom  in  my  life 
ever  had  to  contend  with  such  a  pile  of  vacu- 
ous verbiage  as  that.  If  I  may  borrow  a 
phrase,  it  is  a  patchwork  of  platitudes. 

When  I  read  it  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  almost 
had  to  stop  myself  from  laughing,  because 
you  know  what  it  reminded  me  of?  It  re- 
minded me  of  one  of  the  political  satires  that 
one  hears  in  "Spring  Thaw."  It  was  almost 
like  an  Ontario  version  of  David  Broadfoot's 
The  hon.  member  from  Kicking  Horse  Pass 
and  his  satirical  comments  on  the  current 
scene.  Little  wonder,  if  this  is  what  the 
official  Opposition  has  to  present  as  an 
amendment  and  a  challenge  to  this  govern- 
ment, little  wonder  that  the  Tory  Cabinet 
Ministers  sat  over  there  getting  more  and 
more  smug  the  longer  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson) 
went  on.  Little  wonder  that  hon.  members 
could  see  the  grins  breaking  on  their  faces 
and  on  those  benign  countenances,  particu- 
larly the  cherubic  countenance  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour,  when  they  heard  the 
amendment.  If  this  is  all  the  Conservative 
government  has  to  face,  then  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  members,  they  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  have  got  to  face  the 
people  though,  and  that  will  be  different. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  torrential  flow— 

An  hon.  member:  We  face  them  quite  regu- 
larly.   We  have  done  that  before. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  torrential  flow  of 
23,000  words  ended  in  a  vague  whimper  of 


protest.  The  new  Liberal  horse  just  barely 
got  over  the  finish  line  and  there  was  no 
punch  left  except  for  that  kind  of  thing. 

Now  to  be  fair,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
positive  point  in  it.  This  is  with  reference  to 
support  now  for  a  public  medical  insurance 
plan.  I  have  already  indicated  that  anybody 
who  has  any  degree  of  sophistication  and 
knowledge  about  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
going  to  accept  the  positiveness  of  that  point, 
with  some  degree  of  reservation,  at  least  for 
a  little  time. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Liberal 
Party  is  in  the  process  of  trying  to  reshape 
its  programme.  This,  of  course,  was  the  main 
purpose  and  objective  of  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  party  in  that  marathon  effort  of  his. 

Gratton  O'Leary  once  said,  and  said  accur- 
ately, that  it  is  the  right  and  the  prerogative 
of  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  and  the  Con- 
servative parties  to  lay  down  policy.  When 
they  had  their  Liberal  leadership  convention 
there  was  not  a  whisper  of  consideration  of 
policy.  T^is  is  the  right  of  the  leader.  He 
has  received  all  of  these  study  papers,  he  is 
now  studying  them,  he  is  going  to  lay  down 
the  policy. 

What  he  did  in  his  speech  this  year  was  a 
valiant  effort  to  rescue  the  Liberal  Party  from 
the  utter  disarray  and  chaos  that  has  charac- 
terized its  policies  in  past  years.  Because  it 
has  been  characterized  by  inconsistency  and 
change  without  notice,  these  have  been  its 
hallmarks. 

Indeed  so  much  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
remind  the  House  that  last  year  when  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver) 
was  speaking  as  the  pro-tem  leader  of  the 
party,  the  man  who  was  brought  in  to  sort 
of  hold  the  fort,  he  picked  up  on  some  com- 
ment of  the  government  with  regard  to  the 
changes  in  policies  and  he  gave  quite  a  pero- 
ration here,  the  key  sentence  of  which  is, 
"consistency  will  be  a  jewel  of  great  worth 
as  we  proceed  in  our  deliberations." 

Now  we  are  assured  that  they  are  going  to 
be  consistent.  So  we  just  have  to  reserve 
judgment,  to  find  out  whether  they  are  going 
to  be  consistent.  Because  the  policy  is  going 
to  be  laid  down  by  the  leader.  It  is  the  right 
and  the  prerogative  of  the  policy  to  lay  down 
leader,  even  though— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  got  that 
a  little  mixed  up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  Freudian  error  that 
I  should  get  things  upside  down  and  mixed  up 
in  talking  about  Liberal  policy. 
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It  is  the  right  and  the  prerogative  of  the 
leader  to  lay  down  policy,  even  though 
he  does  it  behind  the  facade  of  democratic 
processes.  But  the  part  I  want  to  address 
myself  to— because  it  is  something  we  have  to 
take  a  look  at  in  this  party  as  we  consider 
what  we  are  going  to  do  and  how  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  this  amendment— what  we 
have  to  look  at  is  the  possibility,  for  example, 
of  consistency  emerging  and  becoming  the 
hallmark  of  policy.  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
party,  prior  to  his  achieving  that  position,  was 
a  self-proclaimed  left-winger.  He  and  two  of 
his  colleagues  went  on  TV  last  year- he  was 
so  unashamed  on  this  point— he  went  on  TV 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  province  saw  it  and 
heard  it.    They  were  all  left-wingers. 

Well,  it  is  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  see 
what  has  happened  in  the  interval.  I  have 
here  a  copy  of  Silhouette,  the  paper  put  out 
at  McM  aster  University  on  November  20. 

Yes,  it  is  a  rather  good  picture.  I  think  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  should  get  that 
one  for  his  files. 

Let  me  quote  from  comments  in  the  news 
story  in  the  Silhouette: 

The  socialist  parties,  he  said,   although 

also  attempting  to  provide  opportunities— 

This  is  a  concession,  is  it  not? 

—go  too  far  in  that  they  also  wish  to  decide 
how  a  person  is  going  to  use  an  oppor- 
tunity. Since  there  is  only  one  employer, 
the  state,  there  is  no  freedom  to  use  your 
own  initiative,  Mr.  Thompson  said. 

The  vast  bureaucracy  of  socialism  will 
stultify  the  country,  and  depress  the  en- 
thusiasm and  drive  that  comes  from  work- 
ing for  yourself. 

I  grant  it  is  a  first-rate  Tory  statement.  It  is 
highly  appropriate  that  hon.  government 
members  should  be  applauding. 

SociaUsts  in  pohtics,  he  suggested,  are 
more  conservative  than  the  Conservatives 
because  they  become  rigid  and  frigid  with 
the  doctrinaire  approach. 

Now  talk  about  phrase-mongering,  if  I  may 
borrow  the  phrase  again. 

Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
seldom  heard  a  better  example  of  cheap 
political  rhetoric  than  that.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  knows  better  than  that.  He  at 
least  has  turned  the  comer  of  the  20th 
century  and  he  knows  the  diff^erence  between 
a  communist  and  a  socialist.  For  him  to  get 
up  and  to  indulge  in  low  level  McCarthy 
tactics  of  deliberately  confusing  the  differ- 
ence between  socialist  and  communist  leads 


me  to  ask,  where  in  heaven's  name  does  he 
stand?  If  this  is  a  new  kind  of  left-winger, 
we  have  come  to  regard  left-wingers  in  the 
Liberal  Party  with  some  caution,  because 
they  are  more  Tory  than  the  Tories,  to  quote 
that  phrase. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  I  do 
not  associate  socialism  with  communism  and 
nowhere  in  my  remarks  did  I  say  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  quote  again  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  and  I  will 
not  argue  the  point  any  further. 

Socialist  parties,  also  attempting  to  pro- 
vide opportunities,  go  too  far  in  that  they 
also  wish  to  decide  how  a  person  is  going 
to  use  an  opportunity.  Since  there  is  only 
one  employer,  the  state,  there  is  no  free- 
dom to  use  your  own  initiative,  etc.,  etc. 

Who,  in  heaven's  name,  ever  suggested  that 
in  any  democratic  socialist  country  there  is 
only  one  employer?  If  that  is  not  confusing 
democratic  socialism  with  communism, 
obviously  his  confusion  is  so  great  that  even 
he  cannot  distinguish  it  now. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  The  hon. 
member  is  confusing  it  in  his  own  mind. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  in  my  own  mind. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Yes  it  is;  in  this  case  it  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  more  quotation  in 
which  I  want  the  House  to  follow  our  think- 
ing as  we  try  to  consider  what  possibihties 
there  are  for  consistency  in  the  Liberal 
policy. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  Hamilton  Spectator 
of  September  26  in  an  article  written  by 
Robert  Campbell.  He  wrote  for  the  Southam 
Press  which  includes  the  home  town  paper 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  who,  I  think,  is  de- 
liberately interrupting. 

A  welfare  recipient  who  refused  to 
accept  a  legitimate  opportunity  to  better 
himself  could  end  up  being  jailed  imder 
a  regime  led  by  Andrew  Thompson,  newly 
elected  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in 
Ontario.  Mr.  Thompson  disclosed  this 
sentiment  in  an  exclusive  interview  prior 
to  leaving  for  vacation  in  Portugal. 

Asked  to  explain  his  poHtical  philosophy 
on  any  items  including  welfare  payments, 
he  said,  "Priority  should  be  given  to  creat- 
ing opportunities  for  people  who  would 
ultimately  make  welfare  payments  redim- 
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dant.     I   feel    strongly   that   people    don't 
want  handouts." 

Good! 

"For  the  minority  of  people  who  would 
like  to  live  oflF  handouts  rather  than  accept 
opportunities,  I  would  be  tough  on  them. 
I  would  send  them  to  jail  if  they  swindled 
the  state." 

But  he  added,  "I  do  not  believe  in 
setting  up  useless  work  where  work  is  not 
available.  People  should  have  the  choice 
of  doing  creative  work." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  the  most  unabashed 
Conservative  in  the  Conservative  ranks, 
namely,  the  hon.  member  for  Eglinton,  is  the 
most  enthusiastic  in  applauding  the  state- 
ments of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

There  are  obviously  some  good  things  in 
this  statement,  in  terms  of  approach  to  coping 
with  the  problems  of  welfare.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  perchance  there  is  a  social  misfit, 
what  are  we  going  to  do?  Throw  him  into 
jail? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Not  at  all;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  suggesting  that  he  is  misquoted? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  not  suggesting  I  am 
misquoted,  but  misinterpreted  by  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Give  us 
some  more  of  MacDonald  on  MacDonald. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  an  argument  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
that  I  am  misinterpreting.  I  just  quoted  it  as 
there.  But  I  just  say  this:  If  a  person  is  go- 
ing to  be  thrown  in  jail,  it  will  cost  society 
about  $2,500  to  keep  him,  and  then  they 
have  to  keep  the  family  in  addition.  It  is 
the  confusion;  this  is  what  I  draw  attention 
to.  Indeed,  for  a  person  whose  background 
is  social  work— I  think  most  social  workers 
would,  when  reading  this,  shake  their  heads 
and  just  plain  wonder. 

However,  just  let  me  proceed  with  three, 
more  paragraphs  from  this  quote: 

Mr.  Thompson  thus  adopted  a  posture 
on  at  least  one  issue  which  could  astound 
many  of  his  political  opponents  who  have 
long  regarded  him  as  a  proponent  of  the 
ideological  left-wing.  In  answer  to  this 
assumption,  he  was  precise. 

"I  do  not  consider  myself  a  left-winger," 
he  said.  "I  consider  myself  a  Liberal  in 
the  description  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  who 
gave  the  clarion  call  that  Liberals  should 


constantly  be  seeking  out  injustice  and  in- 
equality." 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  self-proclaimed  left-winger, 
within  two  weeks  of  his  election  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  Party,  becomes  not 
a  left-winger— in  his  own  words,  quoted 
directly.  This  is  just  how  quickly  the  boys 
who  control  and  finance  the  Liberal  Party 
have  influenced  his  basic  thinking. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  party 
that  is  modem  in  its  reform,  coping  with  the 
20th  century,  to  be  based  on  a  philosophy  of 
a  man  who  lived  50  years  ago— I  ask  you  to 
contemplate  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  was  quoting 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  philosophy  of  reform, 
looking  after  the  rights  and  constantly  seeking 
out  injustices  and  inequalities,  is  obviously 
part  of  any  modern  philosophy  but  is  in- 
adequate in  itself  to  cope  with  the  com- 
plexities of  the  modern  20th  century, 
particularly  the  latter  half  of  it.  And  this  the 
Liberals   apparently  do  not  recognize. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  submitted  this  to  you 
to  document  why  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to 
believe,  on  the  basis  of  the  record,  the  record 
of  the  new  hon.  leader  who  will  shape  the 
Liberal  Party  policy— that  is  his  right,  he  will 
do  it— that  there  will  be  consistency.  There- 
fore, even  in  the  rather  vague  portions  of 
the  amendment,  which  one  will  have  to  go 
along  with  if  we  have  no  alternative— and 
there  may  be  a  time  in  the  voting  when  we 
have  no  alternative— it  at  least  is  a  whimper 
of  protest  against  this  government. 

But  we  must  have  something  better  than 
that.  And  therefore  I  want  to  present  to  the 
House— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
presenting  the  amendment,  would  the  hon. 
member  permit  a  question? 

Based  on  the  information  and  the  thoughts 
which  the  hon.  member  has  expressed  to 
the  House  during  the  past  few  minutes,  would 
he  care  to  comment  on  the  effect  that  this 
might  have  on  the  possible  union  of  his 
group  with  the  Liberal  Party?  Would  he 
report  on  the  negotiations? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  basic  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  in  the 
last  few  moments,  is  that  there  is  essentially 
no  difference  between  a  Liberal  and  a  Tory. 
And  therefore  surely  even  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  knows  how  much  substance  there 
is  in  the  proposition  of  a  union  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  with  either  or  the  other. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  about  those 
secret   meetings? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move, 
seconded  by  tlie  hon.  member  for  Fort 
WilHam  (Mr.  Freeman),  that  the  amendment 
to  the  motion  for  an  Address  in  Reply  to  the 
speech  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  be  further  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  words: 

And  to  be  specific,  this  House  affirms 
that,  in  place  of  the  platitudes  and  half- 
measures,  Ontario  urgently  needs  a  far- 
reaching  and  co-ordinated  programme  to 
meet  the  challenges  and  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  of  the  profound 
scientific  and  technological  revolution  now 
taking  place  throughout  the  world,  which 
will    include: 

1.  Government  leadership,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  business,  labour,  agriculture  and 
consumers,  in  developing  comprehensive 
economic  and  social  planning,  including 
planning  for  regional  development; 

2.  Continuovis  study  of  the  impact  of 
rapid  technological  change  on  the  economic 
and  social  structure  of  the  province  and 
action  to  facilitate,  with  a  minimum  of 
dislocation,  the  profound  adjustments 
such   change   will   require; 

3.  Enormous  expansion  of  education 
facilities,  particularly  at  the  advanced  level 
and  in  the  retraining  of  those  threatened 
with  displacement  by  technological  change; 

4.  Imaginative  reform  of  our  institu- 
tions of  government,  especially  at  the 
municipal  level; 

5.  A  large-scale  housing  and  redevelop- 
ment programme; 

6.  Universal  government-operated  medi- 
cal care  and  automobile  accident  insurance; 

7.  Dramatic  expansion  of  cultural  and 
recreational   facilities; 

8.  A  complete  reorientation  of  our  pro- 
grammes for  the  treatment  of  the  mentally 
ill,  alcoholics  and  offenders  against  the 
law,  as  well  as  a  large  expansion  of  general 
hospital   facilities; 

9.  Genuine  and  wholehearted  accept- 
ance and  recognition  of  the  trade  union 
movement  as  the  only  sound  basis  of 
labour-management    relations; 

10.  Co-ordinated  policies  to  enable 
farmers  to  obtain  a  fair  return  on  their 
contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  province; 

11.  A  comprehensive  programme  of 
consumer  protection; 


12.  A  far-reaching,  integrated  attack 
on  the  widespread  poverty  that  continues 
to  exist  in  the  midst  of  what  has  been 
called  our  "affluent  society." 

Mr.  T.  L.  Wells  (Scarborough  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  again  to  rise  in  this 
House  and  this  year  take  part  in  this  Throne 
debate. 

In  keeping  with  the  tradition  that  is  fol- 
lowed in  these  debates,  I  would  like  to 
begin  by  congratulating  the  hon.  member  for 
Russell  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence)  who  I  would 
say  not  only  delivered  in  a  very  admirable 
way  the  thought-provoking  speech  in  moving 
the  address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  but  also  is  now  immortalized  in  the 
editorial  cartoon  section  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail. 

En  plus.  Monsieur  I'Orateur,  je  voudrais 
feliciter  mon  ami,  I'honorable  depute  de 
Nickel  Belt  (M.  Deniers),  pour  son  excellent 
discours.  Il  a  bien  fait  de  nous  rappeler  I'his- 
toire  pevi  conne  de  Sir  Georges  Etienne 
Cartier  et  je  suis  sur  que  nous  lui  en  sommes 
tous  tres  reconnaissants. 

I  would  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping  with 
the  traditions  of  this  House  at  this  time,  like 
to  welcome  the  newly  elected  hon.  members 
who  sit  here  now  for  the  first  time.  This  wel- 
come goes  to  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
(Mr.  Renwick)  and  of  course  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher) 
who  is  not  only  sitting  here  for  the  first  time 
in  this  House,  this  being  an  honour  in  itself, 
but  he  has  the  honour  to  sit  here  with  this 
select  group  in  the  back  row  on  this  side. 

I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  as  I  did  last 
year,  that  the  riding  which  I  now  represent, 
Scarborough  North,  was  part  of  the  old  riding 
of  East  York.  I  guess  this  was  about  two 
redistributions  back,  Mr.  Speaker. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  who  represented  this 
riding  in  this  House  for  one  session  was  Mr. 
John  A.  Leslie,  known  by  many  of  us  in 
Scarborough  and  held  in  high  regard  and 
probably  remembered  by  many  of  the  older 
hon.  members  of  the  House.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  say  that  he  has  sufiFered  and  is 
sufi^ering  from  a  serious  illness  and  is  now 
confined  to  the  Providence  Villa  Hospital  in 
Scarborough.  I  am  sure  that  the  best  wishes 
for  a  speedy  recovery  go  from  every  hon. 
member  of  this  House  to  one  of  its  former 
members. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr,  MacNaughton ) .  I  see  he  is  not  here 
today,  but  I  certainly  would  like  to  congratu- 
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late  him  and  the  government  on  the  renaming 
of  Highway  401  to  the  Macdonald-Cartier 
Freeway.  A  very  forward  move!  You  may 
remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  highway 
estimates  last  year,  I  suggested  that  this 
highway  should  be  renamed  and  as  a  thought 
oflF  the  top  of  my  head  suggested  the  Frost 
Expressway.  We  will  have  lots  more  wonder- 
ful highways  to  name  after  Mr.  Leslie  Frost, 
and  I  think  that  this  was  a  very  fine  step  and 
particularly  coming  as  it  did  on  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  birth. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  for  his  help  and  inter- 
vention in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway's  dayliner  service  from  Peterborough 
to  Toronto,  which  serves  as  a  commuter  serv- 
ice through  my  own  riding,  and  particularly 
from  the  Agincourt  area.  This  is  a  very 
needed  service  and  one  which  we  hope  will 
be  continued.  The  residents  of  my  riding 
appreciate  the  help  and  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
in  this  regard  and  we  know  that  commuter 
services  are  constantly  under  study  by  his 
department.  We  look  forward  and  wait  with 
eager  anticipation  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee which  he  has  established. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  perhaps  ironic  that 
I  should  follow  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  and  that  for  want  of 
any  better  material  he  should  have  to  refer 
to  me  for  some  obscure  point  in  his  address. 

I  might  say  that  being  only  a  government 
backbencher,  and  in  keeping  with  the  demo- 
cratic position  of  our  own  party,  I  did  not 
rush  down  and  attempt  to  change  the  remarks 
which  I  had  recorded  and  I  let  it  go  as  it 
was  and  it  was  broadcast  in  this  way  as  far 
as  I  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  others  have  done  I  would 
also  like  to  add  my  congratulations  to  the  new 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson).  We 
all  know  that  under  our  democratic  system 
this  is  a  most  important  position.  Our  system 
depends  upon  it  and  we  welcome  the  choice 
that  the  Liberal  Party  has  made. 

Let  me  say  this  though.  I  was  interested 
in  the  speech  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition made  and  concluded  yesterday  during 
this  debate.  Interested,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
this  speech  had  a  familiar  ring.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  it  was  following  in  the  Wintermeyer 
trend  of  new  frontier  imitation. 

We  now  find,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Liberal  Party  trying  to  jump  on  the  coat- 
tails  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson's  great 
society.  And  I  might  make  an  observation 
here— and  I  point  this  out  without  detracting 
from  tlie  President's  projected  great  society— 


but  in  all  fairness  we  in  Ontario  should  be 
proud  that  in  regard  to  what  Mr.  Johnson  is 
attempting  to  accomplish  in  the  United 
States,  many  of  these  things  we  have  already 
introduced  into  Ontario.  Programmes  such 
as  government  hospital  insurance,  a  human 
rights  code,  the  1963  medical  health  bill 
which  will  come  to  fruition  during  this 
session.    These  are  only  a  few. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  President 
Johnston  stands  on  the  threshold  of  his  great 
society,  then  obviously  we  in  Ontario  have 
long  since  walked  in  and  through  the  door. 

As  I  look  at  the  Liberal  front  benches,  I 
am  a  little  disappointed.  I  expected  to  see 
a  dynamic  new  team  and  a  dynamic  new^ 
Liberal  leader.  But  I  see  that  we  have 
instead,  and  I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  good 
naturedly,  apparently  only  a  change  of 
barbers. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  criticize  the  quiet 
Ulsterman's  speech,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that 
I  do  not  stand  alone  because,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  appears  that  it  found  little  support  among 
the  hon.  Liberal  members  themselves.  Con- 
sider this,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  yesterday  moved  his  no- 
confidence  motion  40  per  cent  of  his  own 
hon.  members  were  outside  the  House,  pre- 
sumably because  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
associated  with  the  continuation  of  the  old 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  46  of  the  65  years  of  this 
century,  the  20th  century,  that  sixth  seat 
from  your  throne  has  been  occupied  by  a 
Conservative  Prime  Minister.  And  from  these 
benches,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  come  project  after 
project  to  build  Ontario  and  its  people.  From 
1900  to  1965-and  I  say  until  the  year  2000 
and  on— our  guiding  principle  always  has 
been,  always  will  be  and  is  today,  tliis:  The 
forward  development  of  this  province  and 
the  human  betterment  of  its  people. 

If  my  friends  sitting  here  on  my  right— 
although  perhaps  we  should  say  those  of  the 
left  who  sit  on  my  right— were  to  lift  their 
eyes  from  some  of  their  study  reports  and 
look  around  they  would  see  the  great  prov- 
ince which  has  been  built  by  successive  Con- 
servative administrations.  They  would  see, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  province  that  will  go  on  now 
to  an  even  greater  plateau  of  achievement 
and  accomplishment  under  this  vigorous, 
imaginative  and  dedicated  government  led  by 
our  hon.  Prime  Minister  ( Mr.  Robarts ) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  deal,  in  the 
rest  of  my  address,  with  one  particular  sub- 
ject. 

In    the    Speech   from   the    Throne,    under 
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"Social,   Health    and   Welfare    Services"   we 

find  the  following  paragraph: 

The  provision  of  adequate  general  hos- 
pital accommodation  and  facilities  con- 
tinues to  go  forward.  A  complete  report 
on  the  current  status,  particularly  with 
reference  to  Metropolitan  Toronto,  will  be 
put  before  the  Legislature. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  I  realize 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
will  be  making  this  anticipated  statement 
some  time  during  this  session,  I  would  like 
to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  about  the  hospitals 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  make  a  few 
comments  and  observations  on  this  subject. 

This  House  will  recall  that  early  in  1962  a 
committee  was  formed  to  carry  out  studies 
on  the  hospital  needs  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  This  committee  was  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  Ontario  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Com- 
mission, the  Ontario  Medical  Association  and 
the  Social  Planning  Council  for  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  One  of  the  reports  produced  by  this 
committee  and  issued  in  1963  was  on  active 
treatment  hospitals  in  Metropohtan  Toronto. 
This  report  showed  that  there  was  at  that 
time  a  shortage  of  2,360  active  treatment 
beds  and  that  an  additional  1,171  beds 
would  be  required  by  1970. 

Last  April,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
announced  steps  to  deal  with  this  problem 
of  bed  shortage.  One  of  the  most  important 
steps  he  announced  was  to  make  available 
loans  to  hospitals  of  up  to  $5,000  per  active 
treatment  bed  at  the  very  low  interest  rate 
of  three  per  cent.  These  loans  were  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  outright  grants  of  about 
$5,500  per  bed  that  the  province  of  Ontario 
gives  to  hospitals  that  are  constructing  new 
or  additional  accommodation. 

As  a  result  of  these  loans  many  hospitals 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  were  able  to  begin 
planning  and  construction  much  sooner  than 
had  been  anticipated.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  while  these  loans 
were  introduced  mainly  to  help  the  situation 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  they  apply  to  the 
whole  province.  The  earliest  applications  for 
these  loans  came  from  centres  outside 
Toronto  and  I  am  told  that  the  first  $4 
million  to  $5  million  given  under  this  pro- 
gramme went  to  hospitals  from  other  sections 
of  the  province.  But  still,  many  Metro  hos- 
pitals are  presently  accelerating  their  planning 
on  the  strength  of  the  loans.  And  when  they 
start  actual  construction  in  these  first  six 
months  of  1965,  many  miUions  of  dollars  will 
be  loaned  to  them  under  this  plan. 


A  good  example  of  the  progress  being 
made  is  at  the  Scarborough  General  Hospital. 
Here  sketch  plans  were  approved  last  Tues- 
day evening  for  an  addition  of  roughly  250 
beds.  This  addition  will  cost  about  $7 
milhon.  And  it  appears,  because  of  the  loan 
programme,  the  regular  grants  from  federal, 
provincial  and  municipal  sources,  we  will 
have  just  about  enough  money  to  pay  for  this 
project.  Perhaps  $300,000  to  $400,000  will 
have  to  be  raised  by  a  pubhc  fimd-raising 
campaign  to  the  business  and  industrial  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  talk  about  finances  I 
would   like   to   quote   two   recommendations 
from  part  19  of  the  "Study  of  Hospital  Needs 
in  Metropohtan  Toronto"  which  I  mentioned 
earlier.    These  are  the  recommendations: 
It    is    recommended    that    Metropohtan 
Toronto   government   ensure    an   adequate 
provision  of  hospital  beds  for  its  citizens 
by  1970,  by  raising  active  treatment  hos- 
pital construction  grants  to  at  least  $4,400 
per  bed  and  by  raising  grants  for  other 
types  of  hospitals  accordingly. 

Similarly,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
federal  government  increase  active  treat- 
ment hospital  construction  grants  to  at  least 
$4,400  per  bed  and  raise  grants  for  other 
types  of  hospitals  accordingly. 

Complete  action  on  either  of  these  recom- 
mendations has  not  been  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernments concerned.  In  fairness  to  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  council,  they  have,  Mr. 
Speaker,  moved  from  their  position  of  "no 
grants"  to  one  of  giving  about  half  the 
amount  suggested. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker— and  this  must  be  said— 
despite  constant  urging  and  pressiire  firom 
many  sources,  the  federal  government  has 
consistently  refused  to  raise  its  grant  per  bed. 
Let  us  hope  they  will  take  some  action  in 
the  near  future. 

I  want  to  congratulate,  today,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  on  the  steps  which  he  has 
taken  so  far  to  alleviate  the  bed  shortage— 
these  steps,  as  I  have  mentioned,  such  as  the 
loan  programme  and  the  home  care  pro- 
gramme. This  action  is  appreciated;  and  I 
also  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  problem 
is  under  constant  and  continued  scrutiny  and 
study  by  his  department  and  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission. 

I  would  also  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  particu- 
larly commend  today  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  the  government  on  the  action  taken  in 
negotiating  with  the  federal  government  for 
the  acquisition  of  Sunnybrook  Hospital  for 
use  by  the  University  of  Toronto  as  a  iiniver- 
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sity  teaching  hospital.  Thus  we  now  see  that 
Sunnybrook  here  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
will  become  a  public  general  hospital.  This 
is  welcome  news.  It  is  also  a  significant  step 
in  helping  not  only  the  hospital  bed  situation 
but  in  the  training  of  medical  personnel;  and 
it  is  another  example  of  the  concern,  initiative 
and  action  of  this  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  was  stated  in  the  Tjhrone 
Speech,  and  as  I  said  earlier,  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Health  will  be  making  a  fuU  and  com- 
prehensive statement  on  the  bed  situation  in 
this  area  and  I  do  not  want  to  deal  specific- 
ally with  it  at  any  greater  length  now.  But  I 
do  feel,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is 
another  problem  confronting  the  hospitals  in 
this  area— Metropolitan  Toronto— and  I  apolo- 
gize to  my  colleagues  from  outside  this  area. 
Perhaps  they  are  not  as  used  to  hearing  so 
much  from  Metropolitan  Toronto,  but  I  felt 
that  this  was  a  matter  of  urgency  and  I  should 
talk  about  it  in  this  speech  today. 

The  other  problem  which  must  be  met  is 
this,  Mr.  Speaker;  and  I  will  begin  by  giving 
a  little  background.  For  the  last  1^  years 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  a  member  of 
the  lay  advisory  board  of  the  Scarborough 
General  Hospital.  In  this  capacity,  I  have 
gone  through  the  various  plarming  stages  of 
this  new  addition.  This  has  been  a  very 
interesting  and  enlightening  experience  to 
me.    Let  me  tell  you  what  I  found. 

Until  the  day  we  met  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission  to  present  our  sketch 
plans  and  show  them  our  preUminary  plan- 
ning, all  the  planning  we  had  done  for  the 
addition  at  our  hospital  had  taken  place  in  a 
vacuum. 

What  I  mean  is  that  we  planned  as  if  we 
were  an  island  unto  ourselves.  We  did  not 
know  what  other  hospitals  in  our  immediate 
area  were  doing  or  whether  they  were  plan- 
ning for  future  accommodation.  We  had  no 
idea  how  many  children's  beds  or  psychiatric 
beds,  if  any,  were  going  to  be  built  in  a  new 
hospital  which  would  be  constructed  within 
three  miles  of  our  hospital.  We  planned  for  a 
very  large  emergency  area,  again  not  know- 
ing what  was  being  done  in  this  area  in  other 
neighbouring  hospitals.  We  planned  for  a 
laundry  addition,  but  when  we  went  to  the 
commission  we  found  out  that  they  had  told 
new  hospitals  that  were  being  built  they 
could  not  build  laundries  and  we  were  going 
to  be  asked  to  get  together  with  these  new 
hospitals  and  build  a  joint  laundry  to  serve 
aU. 

Now  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
would  submit  this,  that  this  type  of  planning 
in  isolation  which  has   gone  on  for  a  long 


time,  and  I  am  sure  not  only  at  the  Scar- 
borough General  Hospital  but  at  nearly  every 
other  hospital  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  is  an 
appalling  situation.  We  cannot  adequately, 
quickly  and  economically,  hope  to  continue  to 
keep  pace  with  increased  hospital  demands 
if  this  situation  is  allowed  to  continue. 

I  would  say  this:  There  is  a  great  need  for 
more  co-operation  and  consultation  among 
hospitals  in  this  area.  There  is  a  pressing 
need  for  regional  plarming.  It  is  a  need  that 
cannot  be  let  wait.  The  situation  demands 
some  form  of  action. 

Now,  many  of  us  give  lip  service  to  hospital 
regionalization  but  we  continually  say  that  this 
must  be  a  gradual,  voluntary  process.  Per- 
haps, Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  all  right  for  some 
parts  of  the  province.  But  I  would  submit 
that  it  is  not  good  enough  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  area.  Action  needs  to  be  taken 
now. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Ontario  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation on  Monday,  October  28,  1963,  Dr. 
Bernard  L.  Brosseau,  commissioner  of  hos- 
pitals, Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission, 
said  this: 

Regionalization  is  inevitable,  so  there  is 
considerable  urgency  to  organize  now  and 
to  devise  an  acceptable  voluntary  system  if 
we  are  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  a  system 
which  eventually  could  only  lead  to  a 
state-controlled  organization. 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  of  November  1, 
1963,  commented  editorially  upon  Dr. 
Brosseau's  speech  and  said  in  part: 

Hospitals  can  no  longer  be  planned  and 
built  by  individual  hospital  boards  work- 
ing in  isolation.  Planning  must  be  on  a 
regional  basis,  the  region  being  large 
enough  to  support  the  variety  and  quality 
of  hospitals  required. 

The  editorial  then  went  on  to  restate  the 
quote  from  Dr.  Brosseau  which  I  just  read 
and  then  it  finished  up  with  these  words,  Mr. 
Speaker: 

This  is  the  fact  that  should  persuade 
hospital  boards— 

This  is  the  fact,  meaning  state-controlled  or 

legislated  regionalization: 

This  is  the  fact  that  should  persuade 
hospital  boards  to  put  their  jealousies  and 
their  adherence  to  total  local  autonomy 
behind  them,  and  voluntarily  accept  co- 
operative planning. 

Now  this  went  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  fall 
of  1963  and  now  in  the  winter  of  1965  we 
find  we  are  no  further  ahead  in  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  area  in  regard  to  any  form 
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of  regionalization.  It  must  be  stated  that 
there  is  a  Toronto  Hospital  Council,  on  which 
the  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  all  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  hospitals  sit  and  this  council 
has  working  with  it  a  committee  of  the 
administrators  of  all  these  hospitals.  How- 
ever, I  am  told  that  this  council  meets  very 
rarely,  and  when  it  does  meet  it  does  not 
get  into  any  of  the  aspects  of  regional 
planning  as  we  would  envisage  it  for  this 
Metropolitan  area. 

I  would  say,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  members  of  the  Toronto  Hospital  Coun- 
cil deserve  our  thanks,  particularly  we  from 
the  Metropolitan  area,  for  the  work  they  have 
done  over  the  past  few  years  in  convincing 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Council  to  re- 
institute  grants  for  hospital  construction. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  probably  the 
members  of  this  Toronto  Hospital  Council,  and 
most  of  the  members  of  the  hospital  boards 
in  this  area  and  most  of  the  administrators 
and  people  working  with  hospitals,  would 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  as  a  regional 
planning  council  and  a  strong  arm  for 
imaginative  hospital  planning  in  this  area, 
the  present  arrangement  is  just  not  working. 
I  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
stop  just  talking  about  regionalization  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Carl  Goldenberg  was 
given  the  job  of  reporting  on  tlie  future  of 
Metropolitan  government  in  this  area,  and 
of  course  we  are  all  eagerly  awaiting  his  re- 
port which  we  hope  will  be  brought  down 
in  this  House  in  the  very  near  future.  I  do 
not  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  he  is  going 
to  deal  with  the  subject  of  hospitals,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  remember  there  were  no  briefs 
presented  at  the  hearings  he  held  which 
dealt  with  this  subject,  or  if  they  were  they 
were  small  parts  of  some  of  the  briefs  the 
municipalities  presented. 

I  am  further  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
Bill  No.  80,  the  original  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Act,  which  was  introduced  in  1953,  was  be- 
ing drafted,  serious  consideration  was  given 
to  making  hospitals  a  Metropolitan  respon- 
sibility but  for  some  reason  this  was  not 
included  in  the  final  legislation  that  was 
passed. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  Mr. 
Goldenberg's  report  is  received  and  is  con- 
sidered, serious  consideration  will  be  given 
to  setting  up  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  by 
legislation,  some  body  to  co-ordinate  hospital 
planning  and  hospital  activity  in  this  vast 
area. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  what  we  need 


is  a  Metropolitan  Toronto  hospital  commis- 
sion. This  commission  could  be  made  up  of 
five  members.  The  chairman  should  be 
appointed  by  the  province  and  this  job  should 
be  a  full-time,  paid  position.  Two  members 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Toronto  Hospital 
Council,  for,  say,  terms  of  two  years.  One 
member  by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  council 
and  one  member  by  the  Toronto  Academy  of 
Medicine,  each  member  for  a  term  of  two 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  commission  would  not 
replace  the  local  hospital  boards  for  each  of 
the  hospitals  which  are  now  in  existence  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  It  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  these  boards.  The  day-to-day  opera- 
tion of  each  hospital  would  still  rest  with  its 
own  local  hospital  board. 

This  Metropolitan  Toronto  hospital  com- 
mission could  have  working  with  it  an 
advisory  council,  much  the  same  arrangement 
as  we  have  with  the  Metropolitan  School 
Board  and  its  advisory  council.  It  could  have 
an  advisory  council,  composed  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  each  of  the  hospitals  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  The  Metropolitan  hospital 
commission  would  have  to  have  the  authority 
to  hire  its  own  staff  and  indeed  they  would 
require  staff  if  they  were  to  carry  out  the 
functions  which  I  see  them  fulfilling.  Now 
among  these  functions,  Mr,  Speaker,  are  the 
following: 

First,  to  co-ordinate,  initiate  and  direct 
hospital  planning  and  construction  over  the 
whole  Metropolitan  Toronto  area.  Local  hos- 
pital boards  could  still  initiate  plans  for  addi- 
tions and  renovations  but  these  would  be 
brought  to  the  Metro  commission  for  scrutiny 
and  approval  before  they  were  passed  on  to 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission. 
However— and  this  is  the  important  part,  Mr. 
Speaker— this  Metro  commission,  through  its 
staff  and  by  continuing  surveys,  would 
analyze  bed  needs  and  where  a  shortage 
existed  and  no  action  was  being  taken  and 
then  initiate,  through  discussion  with  local 
boards  or  community  groups,  plans  for  addi- 
tions or  perhaps  a  new  hospital.  This  com- 
mission could  make  sure  that  the  real  needs 
of  the  whole  area  were  being  met  in  the 
proper  way. 

Let  us  look  at  an  example  for  a  moment. 
A  large  downtown  hospital  which  has  ready 
access  to  all  the  money  it  needs  wishes  to 
add  a  sizeable  number  of  beds.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  shown  that  the  real  need  is  for  a 
200  to  300  bed  hospital  in  the  suburban 
peripheral  area  of  Metro,  and  yet  money  is 
not  available  in  this  area  for  a  new  hospital. 
I  vi'ould  hope  that  through  negotiations  and 
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co-ordination  a  Metro  hospital  commission 
could  see  that  money  which  is  available  is 
used  where  the  real  need  is  and  that  accom- 
modation is  built  where  it  is  needed. 

I  can  also  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  radical 
departures  from  the  accepted  way  of  doing 
things.  Departures  which  I  think  are  going 
to  be  necessary  and  which  no  individual  hos- 
pital may  wish  to  undertake  but  which  a 
commission,  such  as  I  am  talking  about, 
could  initiate  and  carry  out. 

Now  here  is  one  of  these  departures,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  thinking  of  perhaps  a  large 
medical  hotel  in  the  central  part  of  Toronto 
where  persons  from  Metro  and  probably  from 
all  over  Ontario  would  come.  This  would  be 
for  persons  who  have  to  undergo  hospital 
diagnostic  services.  These  are  people  who 
really  do  not  need  to  take  up  an  active  treat- 
ment hospital  bed  in  many  cases,  but  yet 
cannot  remain  in  their  own  homes  and  have 
these  tests  taken  effectively. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  building  providing 
accommodation  where  very  limited  nursing 
and  supervisory  services  wovild  be  available, 
where  patients  would  go  down  to  a  cafeteria 
and  eat  rather  than  have  meals  served  to 
them,  but  yet  where  condition?  would  be 
maintained  so  that  almost  all  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures could  be  carried  out  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  patient  participation  and  co- 
operation. I  can  see  the  need  in  the  near 
future  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  for  specialized 
hospitals,  and  I  think  that  only  through  co- 
operative planning  by  a  central  body  can 
we  ensure  that  there  will  be  no  unnecessary 
duplication. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Metropolitan  hos- 
pital commission  could  institute  studies  on 
the  feasibility  of  some  form  of  central  pur- 
chasing for  the  hospitals  in  this  area.  With 
costs  in  all  fields  rising,  as  we  know,  I  think 
we  must  constantly  be  looking  for  economies 
in  all  areas;  and  perhaps  for  some  supplies 
central  purchasing  might  be  advisable. 

It  might  also  be  possible  for  a  commission 
to  set  up  a  standards  division  which  could 
test  and  do  actual  research  on  all  types  of 
equipment  and  supplies  to  ensure  that  the 
hospitals  are  receiving  the  best  quality  and 
the  best  equipment  for  the  prices  paid. 

Third,  a  Metropolitan  hospital  commission 
could  carry  out  continuing  studies,  such  as 
the  Calvin  commission  did,  so  that  we  always 
knew  where  and  what  our  bed  requirements 
are  going  to  be,  what  type  of  hospitals  will 
be  needed,  where  they  will  be  needed  and 
where  they  should  be  located.  This  is  vital 
information  and  this,  of  course,  would  be 
a  necessary  function  if  this  commission  were 


to  carry  out  the  planning  and  co-ordination 
of  hospital  services  in  this  area  which  I 
talked  about  in  my  first  function  of  tlie  com- 
mission. 

Fourth,  a  hospital  commission  could  initiate 
studies  on  various  new  systems  and  pro- 
cedures for  hospitals  that  perhaps  would  not 
be  economically  feasible  for  an  individual 
hospital,  but  which  could  be  applied  to  all 
the  hospitals  in  this  area  jointly. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  par- 
ticularly thinking  of  the  computer  field.  I 
would  like  to  tell  hon.  members  that  we  are 
going  to  and  are  in  the  process  of  initiating 
feasibility  studies  at  Scarborough  General 
Hospital  now  for  a  computerized  hospital. 
A  committee  has  been  set  up  and  a  staff 
member  from  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  will,  we  hope,  be  sitting  on  this 
committee.  They  have  been  invited  to  join 
this  committee. 

Now  when  I  talk  about  computers,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  may  think  that  their  use  in 
hospitals  is  limited  to  the  business  functions 
of  the  institution.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  that  the  computer  has 
wide  use  in  hospitals  and  its  use  can  affect 
every  department  in  a  hospital.  In  the 
current,  January  23,  issue  of  Macleans  maga- 
zine, there  is  an  article  by  Sidney  Katz  en- 
titled, "The  Machine  That  Puts  the  Nurses 
Back  into  Nursing."  This  is  an  account  of 
the  computer  operation  in  the  260-bed 
children's  hospital  in  Akron,  Ohio.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  this  article: 

Today  the  Akron  Children's  Hospital  is 
the  first  hospital  in  the  world  with  the 
clerical  work  of  its  nursing  staff  automated. 
The  new  system  is  known  as  HIS— Hospital 
Information  System.  It  consists  of  a  master 
computer  on  the  third  floor  of  the  hospital 
which  is  linked  with  14  smaller  computers, 
or  terminals,  situated  in  the  various  nursing 
stations  and  departments  throughout  the 
building. 

HIS  now  performs  dozens  of  chores 
formerly  done  by  hospital  personnel.  It 
assigns  staff  members  to  their  jobs  each 
day.  It  orders  drugs,  x-rays,  lab  tests  and 
special  diets  for  patients.  It  smoothly 
schedules  appointments  in  the  operating 
rooms  and  other  departments  to  avoid 
needless  waiting.  It  keeps  track  of  the 
patients  who  unexpectedly  come  streaming 
into  the  out-patient  and  emergency  de- 
partments. And  it  immediately  provides 
the  doctors  with  an  up-to-tlie-minute  rec- 
ord of  the  progress  of  their  patients. 

On  the  less  serious  side,  HIS  never  for- 
gets  to  punch   out   birthday   greetings  to 
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stafiF  members  and  it  can  play  a  game  of 
blackjack  with  anyone  who  has  a  few 
idle  moments  to  pass. 

Charles  Campbell,  the  assistant  adminis- 
trator of  the  hospital,  says:  "It  proved  to 
our  satisfaction  that  traditional  hospital 
work  methods  were  scandalously  inefficient 
and  archaic.  The  ablest  bedside  women,  the 
head  nurses,  registered  nurses  and  student 
registered  nurses  expended  41  per  cent  of 
their  time  doing  paperwork.  The  licensed 
practical  nurse  and  student  practical  nurse 
actually  provided  14  per  cent  more  nursing 
care  than  the  registered  nvirses  group." 

Mr.  Campbell  firmly  believes  that  HIS— 
which  costs  an  estimated  $100,000  a  year 
—will  bring  hospital  costs  down  in  his  hos- 
pital and  provide  better  and  safer  care  for 
patients  as  well  as  an  effective  answer  to 
the  eternal  complaint  in  hospitals,  "I 
never  see  a  nurse." 

Because  of  the  short  supply  of  nursing  per- 
sonnel and  the  importance  placed  on  this— 
we  saw  this  today  when  the  hon.  Minister 
made  his  statement  about  the  new  group  that 
was  being  set  up  in  the  area— and  because 
in  some  areas  we  are  experiencing  shortage 
of  nurses,  this  computerization  of  hospitals 
may  be  one  of  the  answers  to  our  problem  in 
this  area  in  the  very  near  future.  This  is 
why  we  have  set  this  committee  up,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  Scarborough  General  Hos- 
pital. 

But  let  me  tell  hon.  members  this:  As  we 
talk  to  the  people  who  make  the  computers 
we  find  that  this  same  expensive  computer 
we  would  need  in  our  hospital  could  be 
placed  in  a  central  location  and  do  equally 
as  well  the  same  job  for  two,  three  or  four 
hospitals  just  as  easily,  using  only  Bell  tele- 
phone communications  and  needing  no 
special  wiring. 

So  you  see  that  even  in  this  field,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  need  for  co-ordination  and 
co-operation  and  not  for  individual  hospitals 
going  ahead  on  this  type  of  plan  on  their 
own. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  consider 
that  many  of  the  people  who  are  hospitalized 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  may  find  themselves 
in  their  local  hospital  in  the  suburbs  at  one 
time,  and  then  at  another  time  in  one  of  the 
downtown  Toronto  hospitals,  I  think  that  it 
may  become  very  advantageous  in  this  area. 
I  predict  that  it  will  happen  some  time  in  the 
future  that  we  will  have  to  consider  having 
a  large  central  computer  for  the  whole  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  to  store  all  the  medical 
records  of  all  the  patients  in  all  the  hospitals 
in  this  area  in  one  computer. 


Fifth,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  a  Metro- 
politan hospital  commission  could  co-ordinate 
the  recruitment  of  staff,  particularly  nursing 
staff  for  all  hospitals  in  the  area.  I  do  not 
mean  actually  hire  the  nursing  staff,  but  carry 
out  advertising  programmes  in  other  coimtries 
and  so  forth.  I  think  that  a  central  commis- 
sion might  also  carry  out  imiform  salary 
scheduling  in  each  area,  working  with  each 
local  hospital  board.  This  central  group  could 
also  assist  the  local  boards  in  their  bargaining 
with  their  respective  groups. 

Sixth,  a  Metropolitan  hospital  commission, 
I  would  say,  should  take  over  all  public  fund 
raising  for  hospitals  in  the  Metropolitan  area 
so  that  the  money  raised  from  the  business 
and  industrial  community  over  the  whole  of 
Metropohtan  Toronto  could  be  used  for  all 
the  hospitals  in  this  area  which  need  funds. 
Now  this  may  be  over-exaggerating,  but  I 
think  right  now  we  find  that  we  could  have 
a  downtown  hospital  conducting  a  fund-rais- 
ing drive.  In  this  drive  it  covers  most  of  the 
big  business  community  in  Metropohtan  To- 
ronto and  this  makes  it  practically  impossible 
for  some  of  the  suburban  hospitals  to  carry 
out  any  pubhc  fund-raising  drives  to  the 
business  community. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  because  of  the 
interdependence  of  everyone  in  Metro  on 
his  neighbour,  and  of  every  community  and 
of  every  municipality  on  their  neighbouring 
municipality  and  community,  money  collected 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  should  be  collected 
jointly  for  all  hospitals  and  shared  with  all 
hospitals  who  need  it. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  all  muni- 
cipal funds  for  hospital  construction  grants 
should  be  raised  by  a  uniform  tax  levy  over 
the  whole  of  Metro— with  no  local  levies  for 
hospital  purposes  in  any  of  our  individual 
municipalities,  such  as  we  now  have  in  Scar- 
borough and  North  York.  This  would  mean 
that  there  would  just  be  one  mimicipal  grant 
to  hospitals  and  this  would  come  from  the 
Metropolitan  council.  And  it,  of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  should  be  at  least  double  what  the 
present  Metropolitan  grant  is. 

Now  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  very  logical 
step  because,  as  I  have  said,  hospitals  are 
really  a  Metropolitan  Toronto  responsibility, 
because  of  our  economic  interdependence,  one 
upon  the  other,  area  with  area.  And  I  say 
this,  Mr.  Speaker:  If  we  spread  the  cost  of 
school  construction  over  the  whole  of  Metro, 
which  we  are  now  doing,  why  should  not 
hospital  construction  costs  likewise  be  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Metro? 

Seventh,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Metropohtan 
hospital    commission    could    establish    some 
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form  of  central  registry,  possibly  in  the  be- 
ginning just  for  emergency  hospital  beds;  and 
then  they  could  investigate  this  idea.  Out  of 
it  might  eventually  come  a  central  registry 
for  all  admissions  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  with 
these  words:  The  main  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  a  system  such  as  I  have 
outlined  will  be  the  cry  that  it  will  infringe 
on  local  hospital  autonomy.  To  some  degree 
this,  of  course,  is  true;  but  I  think  that 
hospital  boards  in  this  area  must  accept  and, 
indeed,  I  think  many  of  them  are  now  will- 
ing to  accept,  some  form  of  limitations  on 
their  freedom  of  action  in  order  that  our 
hospital  system  can  develop  to  meet  the  true 
needs  of  this  community— and  also  that  our 
hospital  system  can  remain  economically 
sound. 

In  talking  with  people  in  the  hospital  field, 
and  some  of  these  conversations  have  been 
very  recently,  I  get  the  impression  that 
jealously  guarded  local  autonomy  is  no  longer 
the  sacred  cow  that  perhaps  we  think  it  is. 
After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  really  is  local 
autonomy?  Is  local  autonomy,  which  some  of 
us  are  afraid  of  losing,  the  right  to  build  huge 
monuments  of  stone,  mortar  and  steel?  Is 
this  local  autonomy  the  right  to  buy  an  ex- 
pensive piece  of  equipment,  not  because  it  is 
needed,  but  because  it  gives  prestige  to  a 
particular  hospital? 

In  this  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  com- 
petition must  disappear  and  give  place  to 
co-operation.  The  only  local  autonomy  that 
really  matters  is  the  freedom  which  permits 
administrators,  doctors,  nurses,  technicians, 
and  indeed  all  hospital  personnel,  to  work 
together  to  provide  the  utmost  in  patient 
care.  This  is  the  prime  objective  of  a  hospi- 
tal, of  any  hospital:  To  serve  the  community 
and  those  in  that  community  who  are  sick. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  that 
all  the  board  members  and  tnistees  of  the 
hospitals  in  MetropoUtan  Toronto  are  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who  have  served  at  a 


personal  sacrifice  of  their  own  time  to  make 
our  institutions  work;  and  they  have  done  a 
magnificent  job  over  the  years.  They  come 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  they  represent  all 
sections  of  our  community. 

I  am  sure  that  as  we  clearly  and  logically 
explain  to  them  the  need  to  establish  a 
Metropohtan  Toronto  hospital  commission 
they  would  see  the  larger  need  and  readily 
co-operate.  This  is  no  difiFerent  from  what 
has  happened  in  the  last  year  in  the  educa- 
tional field,  in  regard  to  many  school  boards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  say  this  is  a  bold, 
vigorous  new  step— the  estabhshment  here  of 
a  Metropohtan  Toronto  hospital  council.  It 
is  different,  and  to  some  it  is  radical,  but  I 
believe  it  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  ensure  that 
a  shortage  of  hospital  beds  never  again 
occurs  in  Metropohtan  Toronto,  if  we  are  to 
ensure  that  hospital  costs  are  kept  at  a 
reasonable  and  economically  feasible  level, 
and  if  we  are  to  ensure  that  all  our  citizens 
receive  the  finest  and  the  most  up-to-date 
patient  care. 

Mr.  N.  L.  Olde  (Middlesex  South)  moves 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  we  will  go  to  the 
order  paper  and  deal  with  second  readings 
and,  of  course,  the  Throne  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjoum- 
ment  of  the  House, 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  we  take  the  motion,  cotild 
the  hon.  Minister  say  whether  or  not  we  will 
start  night  sessions  next  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  cannot  say  that  we 
will  be  starting  next  week,  but  we  will  have 
some  iaformation  on  that  for  you  on  Monday. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Monday,  February  1,  1965 


The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr,  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests  in  the  east  gallery, 
students  from  Danforth  Technical  School, 
Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  ONTARIO  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CODE,  1961-1962 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code,  1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  HOURS  OF  WORK  AND 
VACATIONS  WITH  PAY  ACT 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations 
with  Pay  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Davis),  notice  of  which  has  been  sent  to  him. 

Why  were  the  Ontario  Fellowship  cheques 
for  the  second  term  available  to  the  students 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  only  on  January 
18— which  I  believe  is  two  weeks  late— when 
they  were  actually  dated  December  31,  1964? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  member's 
question,  the  brochure— and  I  shall  send  him 
a  copy  of  the  brochure  describing  the  awards 
—states  that  the  first  payment  for  the 
academic  session  1965-66  will  be  made  to  the 
student  after  he  or  she  has  registered  in  the 
graduate  school  of  an  Ontario  university  in 


September,  1964.  The  second  and  final  pay- 
ment will  be  made  in  January,  1965.  No 
specific  date,  as  you  will  see  in  the  brochure 
in  January,  was  set  for  delivery  of  the 
cheques  to  the  students,  but  they  were  re- 
ceived by  them  as  promised. 

The  cheques  were  delivered  to  The  De- 
partment of  University  Affairs  on  Friday, 
January  15  at  3  p.m.  The  staff  worked  on 
Saturday,  January  16  and  the  530  cheques 
for  students  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
were  sent  to  the  university  by  special  messeii- 
ger  that  afternoon.  By  previous  arrangement, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  graduate  school 
was  there  to  receive  them  and  the  cheques 
to  the  other  universities  were  sent  by  regis- 
tered mail  on  the  same  date,  Saturday, 
January  16. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  Graduate  Fellow- 
ships for  the  academic  session  1964-1965 
are  being  paid  to  more  than  1,100  students 
pursuing  graduate  degrees,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  university  teachers.  Almost 
all  of  these  are  receiving  some  $1,500  per 
student,  and  during  the  summer  session  in 
1964  there  were  751  fellows  holding  these 
awards.  In  1963-64  the  number  of  awards 
was   approximately  800. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  pro- 
gramme has  proven  to  be  a  most  successful 
and  imaginative  endeavour  to  provide  univer- 
sity teachers  and  is  unmatched  in  any  other 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  hon. 
Minister  for  his  full  explanation,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  why  the  cheques  were  dated  in 
1964. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  tell 
the  hon.  member  the  reason  why  the  cheques 
were  dated  December  31.  They  were  de- 
livered to  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs  on  January  15  and  they  were  sent 
out  immediately.  Perhaps  you  might  find 
this  out  through  the  Treasury,  but  as  far  as 
the  department  is  concerned,  we  received 
them  on  January  15. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Apparently  the  shortcomings 
are  other  than  in  the  hon.  Minister's  depart- 
ment.   I  would— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  no,  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  shortcomings,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  further  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  would  tell 
the  House  the  status  of  the  jurisdictional  con- 
flict involving  the  school  boards  of  Baden 
and  the  township  of  Wilmot  in  Waterloo 
county.  He  answered  last  week  that  there 
would  be  a  meeting  on  Thursday  and  I 
tliought  we  might  have  a  report  at  this 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  another  part  to  the  question  and  the 
factual  information  is  on  its  way  from 
Eglinton  but  I  can  give  the  hon.  member 
sgme  information— and  I  am  going  primarily 
by  memory. 

The  Baden  school,  which  was  operated  as 
part  of  the  rural  school  section,  became, 
under  the  legislation,  part  of  the  new  town- 
ship area.  The  new  township  area  board 
members  have  assumed  control  of  the  school. 
They  paid  the  teachers'  salaries  in  January. 
They  have  hired  a  janitor.  They  have  made 
certain  repairs  to  the  building  in  Baden. 

There  is  still  some  question  as  to  the  assets 
that  belonged  to  the  former  school  section- 
some  $24,000,  I  believe  it  was.  Under  the 
legislation,  the  assets— all  the  real  property- 
become  vested  in  the  new  township  area 
board.  I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  is  still  in 
dispute.  There  was  some  discussion  about  it 
on  Thursday  and  I  understand  the  new 
township  area  board  is  contemplating  getting 
legal  advice  to  determine  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  $24,000.  In  the  interim,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  $24,000  has  been  deposited  with 
some  bank  in  Baden— I  do  not  recall  the 
specific  bank  where  it  is  being  held— until 
determination  of  who  should  have  this  par- 
ticular sum  of  money. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  went  further  in 
his  question  and  asked  if  there  were  any 
bther  areas.  There  was  one  further  area  out 
of  the  1,500.  This  involved  Cobden  and 
Ross.  There  was  some  question  as  to  the 
number  of  people  who  were  residents  within 
tliat  area.  It  was  referred  to  the  judge  and 
on  January  22,  the  judge  came  in  with  the 
decision  that  there  were  not  suflBcient  people 
within  that  municipality  to  hiave  a  separate 
system.  He  has  ordered  another  election  for 
the  three  trustees  instead  of  the  five.  This 
is  the  status  of  the  two  disputes  to  date. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister.  Will 
there  be  further  meetings  involving  his  de- 
partment to  decide  what  the  disposition  of 
this  $24,000  fund  will  be? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  know  whether 
our  department  will  become  involved,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  the  township  area  board  is 
finding  out  exactly  what  its  legal  position  is. 
The  department  will  not  become  involved  if 
we  can  avoid  it,  because  we  think  it  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  settled  right  within 
the  area.  Of  course,  if  the  board  gets  legal 
advice  that  suggests  to  them  that  this  $24,000 
belongs  to  the  new  area  board,  then  the 
matter  would  be  resolved. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  final  question 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts). 

What  plans  does  the  government  have  to 
introduce  the  Canadian  flag  into  general  use 
in  Ontario— and  I  might  say  specifically  in 
schools  of  Ontario  and  the  provincial  build- 
ings? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  prepared  an  answer  to  this. 
The  introduction  of  the  flag  of  Canada  to  the 
Canadian  public  and  its  use  by  the  people  of 
this  country  is  a  matter,  naturally,  of  great 
interest  to  the  government  in  Ottawa  and  to 
the  Ontario  government.  We  have  been 
contacted  by  the  federal  authorities.  We  are 
in  correspondence  with  them  concerning  this 
matter  and  the  form  it  will  take. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  people  of 
Ontario  when  I  say  that  I  am  sure  they  will 
accord  to  the  Canadian  flag  all  the  warmth  of 
due  recognition  and  acceptance  and  I  feel 
sure  that  the  hon.  member  wfll  be  satisfied 
with  the  arrangements  being  planned  and 
which  we  will  announce  in  due  course  when 
they  are  complete. 

I  heard  from  Ottawa  last  week  and  I  am  in 
correspondence  with  them.  We  have  not  com- 
pleted our  arrangements  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  complete,  I  will  make  an  announcement 
to  this  House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  might  say  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  greatest  importance  will  be  the  in- 
troduction of  the  flag  into  the  school  system. 
It  is  here  where  the  real  acceptance  will  be 
achieved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  is  part  of  the  arrangements  that 
we  are  working  out  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
first  question  is  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree),  and  I  believe  he  has 
been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  question. 

My  question  is:  Is  the  Ontario  Athletic 
Commissioner  to  resume  his  one-time  role  as 
a  promoter  of  track  and  field  athletics  pro- 
vincially?    If   so,    would   the   hon.    Minister 
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divulge  the  plans  that  his  department  has  to 
expand  the  development  of  that  sport  in  the 
province? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume  that  the  question 
arises  out  of  the  recent  advertisements  by  the 
Ontario  Athletic  Commission  inviting  inquiries 
from  organizations  or  individuals  interested 
in  developing  track  and  field  activities  in 
Ontario.  The  advertisements  w^ere  timed  to 
coincide  with  a  recent  track  meet  held  here 
in  Toronto  and  were  designed  to  assess  the 
interest  in  track  and  field  as  part  of  an  ex- 
panded athletics  assistance  programme. 

When  the  estimates  for  my  department  are 
tabled  in  the  House  I  will  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  this  matter  further. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  have  a  supplementary  question 
for  the  hon.  Minister.  Were  these  advertise- 
ments circulated  through  all  Ontario,  because 
there  are  many  areas  outside  Toronto  that  are 
interested— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  these  advertise- 
ments were  placed  on  a  sampling  basis. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  am  one  of  those  most  in- 
terested. 

The  next  question  is  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  I  believe  he  has  been  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  question. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  I  can- 
not hear  a  word  the  hon.  member  says. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  there  is  supposed  to  be  a 
microphone  here.  I  had  better  check  with  the 
maintenance  people.  Is  it  permissible  to 
install  bilingual  traffic  signs  on  the  streets  of 
a  municipality  in  Ontario?  The  next  part  of 
the  question  is:  Must  a  municipality  adopt 
a  by-law  to  authorize  such  installations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  AfiFairs  (Mr. 
Spooner)  if  he  would  prepare  an  answer  to 
this  question. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  wish,  the  answer 
to  the  first  part  of  the  question  is,  yes;  and  to 
the  second  part  of  the  question:  not  manda- 
tory, but  desirable. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
direct  a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond). 

Is  the  hon.  Minister  aware  of  the  extreme 
unrest  regarding  working  conditions  and 
wages     among    employees    of    the    Ontario 


Hospital  in  Hamilton?  If  so,  what  steps  does 
the  hon.  Minister  propose  to  take  to  deal  with 
the  situation? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  aware  of  any  extreme 
unrest  existing  among  the  employees  of  the 
Ontario  Hospital  at  Hamilton.  As  you  know, 
sir,  the  matter  of  the  wages  or  rates  of  pay 
do  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  in- 
dividual departments.  These  are  fixed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  civil  service  depart- 
ment whose  pay  research  division  is  con- 
stantly reviewing  these  matters. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  direct  a 
supplementary  question  to  the  hon.  Minister? 
Is  he  not  aware  that  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  employees  of  the  Ontario  Hospital  who 
are  in  the  Ontario  Civil  Service  Association 
are  trying  to  opt  out  of  the  association- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  making  a 
statement  now  rather  than  asking  a  supple- 
mentary question.  Would  he  make  his 
supplementary  question  a  little  more  cogent 
without  making  a  statement? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  hon. 
Minister  aware  that  a  large  group  of  the  em- 
ployees wish  to  opt  out  of  the  Civil  Service 
Association  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  not  aware  of  this, 
sir,  and  since  my  department  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  civil  service  association,  I  can- 
not comment  on  it. 

Mr.  R.  A.  H.  Taylor  (Timiskaming):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall),  notice  of  which  has  been  given. 

The  question  is:  How  many  loans  have 
been  applied  for  in  1964  and  during  January, 
1965,  under  Ontario  industrial  loans?  How 
many  have  been  approved  as  of  January, 
1965?  As  of  January,  1965,  how  many  of  these 

(a)  subsequently   went   into   bankruptcy   and 

(b)  are  not  now  carrying  on  business? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  give  the  hon.  member  this  infor- 
mation. In  answer  to  the  first  part  of  his 
question,  during  1964  there  were  510  formal 
applications  for  guarantees  or  other  services. 
In  reply  to  the  second  part  of  his  first  ques- 
tion, during  January,  1965,  there  were  41 
formal  applications. 

With  reference  to  question  number  two,  as 
of  January,  1965,  a  total  of  44  provincial 
guarantees  had  been  made  to  40  applicants. 
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Question  number  three,  the  first  part,  as  of 
January,  1965,  seven  of  these  have  failed; 
the  second  part  of  the  question,  as  of  January, 
1965,  six  are  not  now  carrying  on  business. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  DEVOLUTION  OF  ESTATES  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  1,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Devolution  of  Estates  Act. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  of  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  it  is  simply  an  editorial  correction. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TITLES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  2,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Certification 
of  Titles  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  I  may  speak  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time;  it  is  a  short  amendment.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  simply  repeals  provisions 
which  were  in  the  present  legislation  and 
these  are  now  redundant  since  the  matter  is 
covered  by  section  7  of  The  Land  Titles  Act, 
as  the  explanatory  note  indicates. 

Section  2  provides  simply  that  where  a 
plan  of  subdivision  is  offered  for  registration 
the  present  legislation  provides  that  title 
must  be  certified.  The  amendment  would 
make  that  unnecessary  where  certification  of 
that  particular  title  had  been  accomplished 
within  the  previous  five  years  by  a  prior 
owner  of  the  property  in  question. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  bill  I  would  agree  with  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  that  what  he  is  doing 
here  is  a  logical  amendment,  but  I  would 
express  some  disappointment  in  the  fact  that 
we  are  seeing  no  great  changes  or  even  sug- 
gestions of  changes  in  our  system  of  land 
registry. 

It  may  be— and  I  tried  to  get  at  this  very 
briefly  when  the  hon.  Minister  introduced  the 
bill— it  may  be  that  there  is  other  legislation 
that  he  proposes  to  introduce  later  on,  but 
at  the  appropriate  time  I  intend,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  make  some  detailed  remarks  about  our  sys- 
tem of  land  registry.  I  would  have  hoped  that 
when  the  hon.  Minister  introduced  his  first 
bill  he  would  have  been  prepared  to  tell  the 
House  that  he  is  prepared  to  take  on  reforma- 
tion of  our  system  of  land  registry  in  this 


province,  as  one  of  the  reforms  that  is  very 
strongly  needed  and  certainly  urgently  de- 
manded by  people  who  own  property  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
might  say  this  perhaps,  although  it  may  not 
be  relevant  to  a  debate  on  the  principle  of 
this  bill.  However,  on  my  programme  of 
legislation  I  do  have  an  amendment  to  The 
Land  Titles  Act  proposed  and  one  to  The 
Registry  Act  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss 
the  content  of  those  at  this  time. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  COUNTY  JUDGES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  3,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Judges  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  explanatory  note 
simply  indicates  that  this  bill  would  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  junior 
judge  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  tine  bill  by  itself  is 
simple  and  reasonably  obvious  but  I  wonder 
if  there  has  been  any  study  into  the  overall 
setup  of  county  court  judges  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  Why  this 
year  do  we  just  pick  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex? What  about  the  county  of  York  and  the 
various  reports  we  have  seen  indicating  that 
there  should  be  more  courtroom  facilities 
and  so  on;  the  remarks  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  High  Court  just  a  few  days  ago,  and  that 
sort  of  thing?  I  would  hope  that  rather  than 
see  these  little  bits  and  pieces  of  bills  that 
amend  minor  sections  in  important  statutes, 
the  approach  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
would  be  some  basis  of  explanation  that 
would  apply  over  the  whole  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  study  is 
going  forward  and  has  been  going  forward 
for  some  time  on  the  requirements,  and  the 
matter  actually  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion with  the  Minister  of  Justice.  How- 
ever, this  particular  bill  meets  a  siutation 
which  has  some  immediate  urgency.  I  would 
hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  present  some- 
thing further,  possibly  during  this  session. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PROBATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  4,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Probation 
Act. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  explanatory  note, 
I  think,  is  quite  adequate  to  indicate  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  which  is  simply  a  matter  of 
changing  the  method  of  appointment  of  pro- 
bation officers  who  are  now  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  and  under 
this  amending  Act  will  be  henceforth  ap- 
pointed under  The  Public  Service  Act.  They 
will  then  have  the  benefit  of  that  latter  Act. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  in  this  regard  if  he 
thinks  this  change  might  assist  in  getting 
a  more  adequate  probation  staff?  He  knows 
that  at  the  present  time  our  staff  is  over- 
loaded with  too  much  case  work.  The  salary 
schedule  is  inadequate  and  certainly  there  is 
need  for  a  larger  staff  with  a  more  adequate 
training  and  more  adequate  salary  scales.  Will 
this  change  do  anything  at  all  toward  pushing 
toward  better  standards  in  this  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  that  we  need 
more  probation  officers.  I  would  agree  that 
they  need  to  be  well  trained  and  I  cannot  say 
in  all  honesty  that  the  amendment  of  the 
method  of  appointment  would  result  in  an 
increase,  but  I  would  say  that  we  are  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  training  persons  in  our 
probation  procedures  so  that  we  will  be  able 
to  take  up  what  is  a  slack,  or  an  area  where 
we  need,  and  have  appreciated  the  need  for, 
additional  probation  officers.  I  think  we  are 
moving  very  quickly  into  the  position  where 
we  are  able  to  fill  that  situation. 

But  I  think  I  must  say  that  you  just  do  not 
appoint  probation  officers  without  some  care, 
thought  and  consideration.  We  do  try  to  give 
them— as  I  think  the  hon.  member  is  aware, 
and  this  is  something  that  has  developed— a 
training  which  fits  them  to  be  of  use  in  the 
courts,  and  to  the  persons  they  counsel,  and 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  field. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  very 
interested  in  the  questions  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Yorkview  and  the  replies  of  the  hon. 
Attorney  General.  Again  in  line  with  the  sort 
of  remarks  I  made  on  previous  bills  of  the 
hon.  Attorney  General,  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned, as  are  my  colleagues,  with  the  whole 
theory  behind  probation.  And  we  would 
have  hoped  that  as  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
brought  in  bills  in  particular  fields— and  pro- 
bation is  a  most  important  one— that  we  would 
have  had  some  evaluation  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  probation  as  it  works  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  and  perhaps  with  suggestions  of 
changes. 

I  am  sure  the  hon.  Attorney  General  knows 
as  well  as  I  that  the  whole  field  of  probation 


is  subject  to  great  examination  by  important 
people  in  our  universities,  and  there  have 
been  several  very  critical  works  written  and 
produced  suggesting  very  major  changes. 

It  would  be  my  feeling,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  amendment  that  we  have  here  before  us 
today  really  is  no  change  in  policy  at  all,  it 
is  a  mechanical  administrative  change.  And 
really  I  think  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
should  be  prepared  in  some  of  these  fields  at 
least,  to  say  "We  recognize  our  probation 
system  is  not  all  that  it  should  be,  and  we 
are  embarking  on  something  new  and  differ- 
ent which  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  people 
of  Ontario."  Again  it  is  lacking  in  this  bill. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  MORTGAGES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  5,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mortgages 
Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  intent  of  this  one 
simple  amendment  is  to  clarify  those  persons 
who  should  receive  notice  in  the  case  of  a 
sale  under  the  power  of  sale  in  a  mortgage. 
The  previous  section  which  is  hereby 
amended  did  not  entirely  make  that  situation 
clear. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  USED  CAR  DEALERS  ACT,  1964 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  6,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Used 
Car  Dealers  Act,  1964. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  speaking  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill,  I  would  say  that  in  the 
regulations,  the  amendment  here  proposed 
is  an  additional  clause  to  be  added  to  the 
section  setting  out  the  powers  which  may  be 
exercised  and  enforced  by  way  of  regulation. 
As  the  Act  was  passed,  it  did  not  contain  a 
clause  giving  to  the  registrar  or  anyone  under 
the  Act  the  right  to  control  iadvertising.  The 
proposed  amendment  reads: 

Where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  registrar, 
any  person  registered  under  this  Act  is 
making  false,  misleading  or  deceptive 
statements  in  any  advertisement,  circular, 
pamphlet  or  similar  material,  the  registrar 
may  order  the  immediate  cessation  of  the 
use  of  such  material. 

I  would  say  there,  that  you  will  note  that 
particular  regulatory  power,  as  suggested  in 
the  amendment,  does  not  impose  a  penalty. 
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I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Act 
itself  does,  of  course,  provide  penalties  for 
failure  to  comply  with  a  direction  re  false, 
misleading,  or  deceptive  advertising.  This 
is  a  power  which  was  omitted  or  at  least 
was  not  included  in  the  regulations,  the 
regulatory  powers,  as  they  were  in  the  Act 
very  recently  proclaimed,  incidentally,  and 
will  give  the  registrar  the  right  immediately 
to  stop  or  cause  cessation  of  any  advertising 
of  this  nature. 

Section  2,  I  think,  is  quite  clear.  It  gives 
an  additional  power  to  govern  contracts  for 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  used  cars  by  regula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  if  there  is  any  appeal? 
I  have  forgotten  the  set-up  of  the  Act.  Is 
there  any  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
registrar,  should  he  make  such  a  decision 
under  this  proposed  amendment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Oh  yes,  there  is.  I 
have  not  the  Act  itself  before  me— perhaps  I 
should  have— but  I  think  the  hon.  member 
will  remember  this  was  one  of  those  bills 
which  was  debated  at  great  length  some  time 
in  March  or  early  in  April  of  last  year,  and 
there  is  a  board  of  review  and  then  a  further 
appeal  on  up  in  all  these  matters,  where 
registration  is  affected. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember 
the  morning  when  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
and  I  had  a  great  dialogue  about  these  sec- 
tions, and  I  did  not  quite  recall  whether 
that  fitted  into  this  context.  If  it  does,  then 
that  is  fine. 

I  wonder  if  at  this  time  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  could  give  us  some  sort  of  resume 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  Act  has  been 
implemented.  I  note  by  the  press  that  it 
was  declared  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  an 
appointment  was  made,  and  regulations  have 
been  passed,  and  so  on.  It  has  taken  quite 
some  time,  I  gather,  to  get  the  whole  set-up 
organized,  but  I  wonder  if  this  might  not  be 
an  appropriate  time  to  get  a  report  on  what 
progress  has   actually  been  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Act 
Was  proclaimed,  I  believe,  on  January  15  this 
year— I  think  that  was  the  day,  or  thereabouts. 
With  the  exception  of  section  3  of  the  Act, 
which  provides  or  reads  "No  person  shall 
carry  on  the  business  of  a  used  car  dealer  or 
salesman  unless  registered  under  this  Act," 
and  so  on.  That  section  was  not  proclaimed 
with  the  Act,  but  notice  was  given  that  it 
would  be  proclaimed  and  I  beheve  the  effec- 


tive date  for  its  proclamation— again  I  speak 
at  the  moment  from  recollection,  which  I 
think  is  quite  accurate,  however— is  March  31, 
1965. 

The  thought  and  the  object  there  was  that 
it  would  give  persons  in  the  used  car  busi- 
ness as  dealers  and  as  salesmen  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  applications,  to  fill  out 
the  forms,  to  obtain  their  bonds,  to  get  such 
information  as  our  administrative  body  now 
can  provide,  and  I  may  say  we  feel  in  that 
time,  everybody  should  be  ready,  be  com- 
plete, so  that  when  section  3  is  promulgated, 
the  Act  can  be  fully  effective. 

The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Act 
was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  this  House 
has  been  spent  in  setting  up  the  administra- 
tive boards  and  personnel  required  to  ad- 
minister the  Act,  and  much  time  and  effort 
has  gone  into  that,  and  much  time  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  select,  review  and  assess  the 
abilities  of  the  persons  who  were  applying  to 
set  up  the  offices,  to  provide  the  staff,  so 
that  when  the  Act  was  proclaimed,  we  would 
be  in  a  position  to  be  in  the  field  and  fully 
equipped  to  administer  it.  Some  of  those 
positions,  I  may  say— in  the  way  of  inspectors 
in  the  field  and  persons  who  would  form 
the  boards  of  review,  things  of  that  nature- 
some  of  those  positions  are  still  being  filled 
and  they  are  being  very  carefully  selected 
and  the  personnel  assessed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  ability,  character  and  experience,  so 
that  we  feel  that  when  the  Act  becomes  fully 
applicable  on  March  31,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
there  will  be  nothing  left  undone  that  would 
take  away  from  its  full  administration. 

I  think  that  perhaps  is  all  I  can  say  at  the 
moment.  This,  of  course,  as  you  are  aware, 
is  an  entry  into  a  new  field  and  in  some  sense, 
this  is  a  new  type  of  legislation  although  it  is 
related  to  some  of  our  other  regulatory  Acts. 

We  think  we  have  spent  our  time  since 
the  Act  was  passed  well  in,  equipping  our 
administrative  side  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely, so  that  when  section  3  comes  into 
effect  we  will  be  in  a  good  position  to  take 
care  of  it. 

I  might  add  this:  The  industry  itself,  the 
leaders  of  the  industry— those  whom  we  re- 
gard as  being  the  leaders— have  carried  on  a 
very  fine  type  of  business  and  have  been 
very  helpful  to  us  in  our  discussions.  We 
have  had  many  communications  with  them 
and  conferences  with  them.  They  have 
assisted  us  in  selecting  personnel,  or  in 
suggesting  personnel,  if  I  may  put  it  that 
way,  and  I  feel  that  this  Act,  from  the  debate 
it  received  in  this  House  and  the  way  it  has 
been    set   up— the    administration   prepared— 
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should  work  with  few  flaws.  However,  it  is 
something  in  which  we  are  moving  into  a 
new  range. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  hoped  to 
hear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  bills  are  going 
to  the  legal  bills  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  certainly  would 
not  object  to  my  hon.  friend's  suggestion. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  not  suggesting;  it  has 
been  normal  course  in  previous  years.  These 
bills  have  gone  to  the  legal  bills  committee 
and  I  hope  I  have  the  assurance  of  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  that  they  are  going  to  the 
legal  bills  committee  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr,  Wishart:  I  would  be  most  happy, 
if  that  is  where  they  went.  I  expect  they 
would. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  is  the  one 
to  decide. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  is  where  they  would  go. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  appears  to  me  that  the  prin- 
ciple enunciated  in  this  amendment  that  the 
hon.  Minister  seeks  to  have  this  House  en- 
act, is  rather  a  startling  one.  I  would  hope 
we  would  have  the  opportunity  to  have  the 
legal  bills  committee  review  it  and  scrutinize 
it  in  some  detail,  and  make  appropriate 
suggestions. 

The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  me,  if  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  would  just  permit  me 
to  finish— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  My  short  answer  is,  that 
is  where  they  are  going,  if  that  is  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Fine;  because  the  first  query 
that  comes  to  mind  when  I  read  the  hon. 
Minister's  proposed  amendment,  is  in  relation 
to  the  words,  "may  order."  May  order  whom? 
Is  he  going  to  order  the  newspaper,  per  se, 
rhetorically?  Is  he  going  to  tell  the  news- 
papers, if  that  is  where  the  advertisement  is 
being  carried,  to  cease  pubUshing  that 
particular  advertisement?  That  will  be 
interesting,  if  that  is  so.  The  reaction  of  the 
press,  I  mean. 

Then,  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and 
again  I  ask  rhetorically,  why  does  the  hon. 
Minister  single  out  used  car  dealers'  adver- 
tisements? What  about  the  advertisers  of 
soaps,  toothpastes,  breakfast  foods,  and  so 
on? 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Motion  pictures. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Motion  pictures,  my  hon. 
friend  from  Windsor- Walkerville  says.  It  is  a 
startling  innovation  to  say  suddenly  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  will  give  power  to  the 
registrar  of  motor  vehicles  to  exercise  very 
wide  powers— very  wide  powers  indeed,  I 
emphasize  that— because  if  it  ever  gets  to  a 
court,  and  I  have  reviewed  the  sections  that 
are  appHcable  from  section  14  in  The  Used 
Car  Dealers  Act,  1964,  and  the  court  of 
appeal  is  asked  to  review  the  decision  of  the 
registrar,  all  the  court  of  appeal  will  say,  as 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  well  knows,  is: 
Did  he  come  to  his  decision  reasonably? 
The  onus  is  upon  the  appellant  to  show  that 
he  was  imreasonable  in  coming  to  his  opinion, 
and  unless  you  can  present  evidence  to  us  of 
his  unreasonableness,  you  are  out  of  court, 
minus  about  $500  to  $1,000  in  legal  fees. 

This  goes  back  to  the  ancient  case  of 
Liversage  and  Anderson,  1940,  House  of 
Lords,  where  imder  our  system  of  law  where 
a  civil  servant  exercises  a  discretion  under  a 
statute  all  he  has  to  do  is  show  that  his 
opinion  was  reasonable,  and  I  cannot  put  it 
any  better  than  that. 

We  will  take  great  interest  in  this  biU  at 
the  legal  bills  committee  stage,  I  only  end 
with  this  comment,  that  I  am  one  of  those 
who  has  looked  with  some  disfavour  on  Earl 
Cameron  selling  toothpaste  on  the  CBC  and 
being  required  by  the  CBC  to  tell  lies  about 
toothpaste,  because  it  detracts  from  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  eleven  o'clock  national  news 
bulletins, 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  want  to  make  a  brief  comment  on 
the  principle  of  this  bill.  But  before  I  do, 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  I 
think  we  are  in  need  of  some  clarification  as 
to  what  is  legitimate  comment  on  second 
reading  of  a  bill. 

We  had  a  very  great  deal— not  from  the 
last  speaker,  I  think  his  comments  were  to  the 
principle— but  I  think  that  most  of  the  pre- 
vious discussion  was  discussion  that  should 
appropriately  be  either  when  the  bill  is  in 
committee,  where  there  can  be  an  endless 
flow  of  questions  and  answers,  or  alterna- 
tively in  the  estimates. 

But  more  specifically  in  this  connection, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  area  on  which  I 
think  it  might  be  useful  for  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  the  House  if  you  were  to  give  us 
some  guidance.  When  a  bill  comes  in  to  deal 
with  a  narrow  point,  such  as  for  example 
the  instance  of  the  amendment  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  probation  ofiBcers,  does 
such  a  bill  legitimately  open  up  the  matter, 
permitting  us  to  discuss  probation  ofiBcers  in 
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general,  or  is  it  the  simple  principle  of  the 
proposition  of  hiring  probation  oflBcers  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  or  through 
the  civil  service  commission? 

I  raise  this,  not  for  the  moment  taking 
one  side  or  the  other,  because  sometimes 
this  could  be  an  appropriate  place  to  discuss 
the  broader  principle  and  maybe  it  is  the 
thing  to  do.  But  I  think  your  guidance  would 
be  of  some  help  in  the  future  conduct  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  respectfully  ask 
for  it. 

With  regard  to  the  principle  of  this  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  view 
this  amendment,  notwithstanding  the  reserva- 
tions raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury, is  necessary.  Indeed,  it  is  so  necessary 
that  I  wonder  why  it  was  not  in  the  bill 
last  year. 

The  situation  we  have  at  the  moment  may 
be  best  described  by  a  comment  that  I  heard 
on  the  air,  attributed  to  the  new  registrar.  I 
did  not  see  it  in  print  anywhere,  but  he  I 
think  used  the  word  farce  with  regard  to  the 
regulation  of  advertising  in  connection  with 
used  cars  up  until  now  when  he  was  explain- 
ing that  there  were  going  to  be  amendments 
of  the  nature  that  have  just  been  brought 
down  in  this  bill. 

The  situation  for  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
been  this:  The  better  business  bureau,  to  the" 
extent  of  its  powers,  sitting  down  with  a" 
voluntarily  appointed  committee,  working  with 
the  newspapers,  has  attempted  to  police  the 
content  of  advertising  with  regard  to  used 
car  dealers.  I  know  from  endless  discussions 
with  people  in  the  better  business  bureau 
about  a  year  ago  that  this  is  an  almost  im- 
possible task.  There  are  certain  used  car 
dealers  in  this  city  who  skate  so  close  to  the 
edge  all  the  time  that  the  better  business 
bureau  and  the  newspapers  are  almost  daily 
faced  with  the  problem  of  whether  they  are 
going  to  accept  the  advertising  copy  or  turn 
it  down. 

Indeed,  it  has  reached  the  point— I  believe 
I  am  correct— that  in  some  instances  one 
paper  will  take  it  and  another  paper  will  not. 
Now  clearly,  under  these  circumstances,  I 
think  we  need  to  lay  down  rules  and  we  need 
somebody  with  some  power.  Indeed,  if  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  wants  to  extend 
it  to  toothpastes  and  a  few  other  products 
in  which  there  is  some  pretty  shady  informa- 
tion peddled  by  way  of  trying  to  solicit  sales, 
I  personally  would  have  no  objection.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  need  stand  in  the  way  of 
doing  it  in  relation  to  the  used  car  field,  be- 
cause it  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  the 
kind  of  racketeering  that  has  tended  to  go 
on  in  the  used  car  field  in  the  past. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  Minister  speaks; 
In  reply  to  the  member's  questions  to 
the  chair,  there  is  no  doubt  that  today's 
second  reading  of  bills,  in  my  opinion,  was 
not  a  discussion  on  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
It  really  developed  into  a  question-and- 
answer  period,  which  of  course  should  take 
place  during  the  committee  stage  of  the  bill. 
As  this  really  was  the  first  day  on  which  we 
have  debated  bills  on  second  reading,  and 
also  because  the  amendments  were  of  a 
minor  nature,  I  thought  perhaps  the  best 
results  could  be  obtained  by  allowing  the 
members  to  continue  with  their  question- 
and-answer  period  more  or  less.  But  I  would 
remind  the  members  that  on  second  reading 
they  speak  only  to  the  principle  of  the  bill 
and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  House  they 
are  supposed  to  speak  only  once.  We  are 
quite  flexible,  however,  and  do  sometimes 
allow  a  second  speech,  if  it  is  not  too  long, 
from  some  of  the  members— but  if  they 
would  try  to  remember  that  second  reading 
is  on  the  principle  of  the  bill.  I  would  say, 
on  the  other  inatter  which  the  member 
raised,  if  the  points  they  are  bringing  out  are 
related  very  closely  to  the  point  that  is  being 
amended  in  the  bill,  it  will  be  in  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I 
rose  to  say,  before  you  made  your  ruling,  Was" 
in  effect  what  you  have  said, in  your  ruling: 
and  I  did  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  that  I  felt  the  discussion  was 
going  somewhat  far  afield  from  the  matter  of 
principle;  that  I  felt  my  remarks  in  first 
speaking  to  the  bill  were  to  the  matter  of 
principle. 

However,  I  have  become  aware  that  there 
is  a  sensitive  feeling  if  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  question  is  raised  and  is  not  very 
fairly  answered,  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
choking  off  information  and  I  did  not  want 
to  be  in  that  position  in  speaking  to  the  bilk 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  re- 
suming the  debate  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  for  an  address  in 
reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable  the, 
Lieutenant-Governor   at   the  opening  of  the 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  N.  L.  Olde  (Middlesex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  con-' 
gratulating  you  on  the  excellence  of  your 
Speakership.  You  have  demonstrated  to  all  the 
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members  of  this  House  your  skill  and  fairness. 
My  congratulations  also  go  to  the  Deputy 
Speaker  (Mr.  Sandercock),  who  will  ably  assist 
you  in  your  important  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  like  to  congratu- 
late the  new  members  of  this  Legislature, 
namely,  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher)  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick).  I  wish 
them  every  success  in  their  new  duties. 

In  my  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
shall  pay  tribute  to  the  great  gentleman 
whom  I  have  succeeded  in  this  House.  I 
refer  to  the  late  Harry  Allen,  who  was  most 
deeply  respected  and  loved  in  Middlesex 
South.  I  wish  to  tliank  the  good  people  of 
Middlesex  South  for  permitting  me  to  serve 
as  their  representative.  It  is  my  desire  and 
intention  to  be  worthy  of  their  confidence. 

Middlesex  South  is  a  very  large  and  diver- 
sified riding— both  rural  and  urban.  We  have 
some  of  the  finest  farming  lands  in  the 
province  and  some  of  the  most  thriving  in- 
dustry. I  will  outline  very  briefly,  sir, 
the  municipalities  covered  by  my  riding. 
They  include  the  townships  of  Adelaide, 
Metcalfe,  Mosa,  Ekfrid,  Caradoc,  Delaware, 
Westminster,  Lobo  and  North  Dorchester. 
The  town  of  Strathroy  is  also  situated  in 
Middlesex  South,  along  with  many  large  and 
thriving  villages.  A  large  southerly  portion 
of  the  city  of  London  lies  within  this  great 
riding. 

Our  farm  lands  are  very  productive.  To- 
bacco is  grown  extensively  in  nearly  every 
township.  One  of  the  largest  egg-producing 
houses  in  Ontario  is  situated  in  our  riding. 
Cash  crops  such  as  corn,  beans  and  sugar 
beets  are  grown  over  a  large  acreage.  All 
over  Ontario  we  are  known  for  our  beef 
cattle,  and  one  of  the  largest  cattle  and  hog 
sales  arenas  is  located  in  my  home  village 
of  Melbourne.  Our  industries,  located 
throughout  the  riding,  employ  a  great  num- 
ber of  skilled  workers. 

We  have  some  of  the  finest  schools  in  the 
province— among  them  are  Strathroy  Col- 
legiate and  Vocational  School,  Glencoe  Dis- 
trict High  School,  and  Dorchester  District 
High  School.  We  are  very  close  to— and 
very  proud  of— the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  in  London. 

We  have  excellent  medical  facilities  with- 
in the  riding.  The  new  Middlesex  General 
Hospital  is  located  in  Strathroy.  One  of  the 
largest  veterans'  hospitals  in  the  country- 
Westminster  Hospital— falls  within  our  rid- 
ing. Strathmere  Lodge,  a  home  for  the  aged, 
is  in  Strathroy.  The  Deamess  Home,  the  city 


of   London   home   for   the   aged,    is   in   our 
riding. 

The  religious  life  of  our  riding  is  a  vigorous 
one.  We  have  a  strong  religious  tradition, 
both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  Our 
United  churches,  Anglican  churches,  Presby- 
terian and  Baptist,  are  serving  a  vital  role  in 
the  life  of  the  community.  In  Strathroy  we 
have  a  strong  congregation  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  In  Delaware  the  Junior 
Roman  Catholic  Seminary  is  doing  commend- 
able work. 

In  the  areas  bordering  the  city  of  London, 
and  in  the  town  of  Strathroy  and  the  villages 
of  our  riding,  impressive  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  introduction  and  development  of 
new  industries.  Few  communities  can  boast 
of  such  a  record  of  small-town  industrial  de- 
velopment as  we  now  enjoy. 

We  are  blessed  also  by  the  enrichment 
brought  into  the  riding  by  different  ethnic 
groups.  In  recent  years  we  have  seen  the 
Dutch,  the  Hungarians,  and  other  Europeans, 
bring  into  our  communities  their  cultural 
heritages  and  the  technical  skills.  These  new 
Canadians,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  brought  with 
them  a  wealth  of  cultural,  agricultural,  and 
trade  benefits. 

One  important  factor  of  the  life  of  our 
riding  is  the  Caradoc  Indian  Agency.  Here 
we  have  25,000  acres  occupied  by  3,000 
members  of  our  Canadian  Indians.  This 
important  group  is  made  up  of  three  tribes: 
the  Oneidas,  the  Chippewas,  and  the  Dela- 
wares.  The  Indian  children  are  well  served 
with  educational  facilities.  The  Mount  Elgin 
Institution  School,  as  well  as  four  other  out- 
lying schools,  is  on  the  reserve.  Many  of  our 
senior  Indian  students  share  the  facilities  of 
the  Westminster  Technical  School  and  the 
Central  Collegiate  in  the  city  of  London. 
The  Indians  take  their  share  in  the  life  of 
the  riding  and  work  as  tradesmen  and  farmers 
in  the  community.  A  health  clinic  in  Muncey 
furnishes  the  Indian  families  with  all  medical 
services.  The  Thames  River  winds  its  way 
through  these  Indian  areas. 

We  have  also  some  splendid  villages  and 
communities  in  our  riding.  Lambeth,  Dor- 
chester, Glencoe,  Wardsville,  Newbury, 
Mount  Brydges,  and  many  smaller  villages, 
demonstrate  the  industry  and  independence 
of  Canadian  community  life  at  its  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  congratulate  the 
government  on  the  very  efficient  manner  in 
which  they  are  conducting  the  business  of 
this  province.  I  am  fortunate  to  be  living 
in  a  riding  which  borders  the  riding  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  London 
North.    The  riding  of  the  hon.   Minister  oE 
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Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart),  whose  good  repu- 
tation increases  with  every  session,  also 
borders  my  riding,  and  this  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  all  of  my  constituents. 

I    should    also    like    to    congratulate    my 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  London  South 
(Mr.    White)    on    his    appointment    as    chief 
government  Whip- 
Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Olde:  —and  wish  him  well  in  this  posi- 
tion, as  London  South  borders  the  riding  of 
Middlesex  South. 

Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  now  mention  a  matter 
that  concerns  not  only  Middlesex  South  but 
also  a  number  of  ridings  in  southwestern 
Ontario?  The  problem  concerns  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road. This  railroad  ceased  operations  a  few 
years  ago.  The  old  right  of  way  is  no  longer 
in  use  and  has  become  overgrown  with 
noxious  weeds.  Farmers  with  land  adjoining 
the  old  railroad  find  the  present  situation  a 
very  troublesome  one.  The  disused  and  over- 
grown track  has  become  a  weed  menace  to 
dozens  of  busy  farmers.  No  one  seems  to  be 
able  to  compel  tlie  railroad  authorities  to 
control  the  weeds.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  legislation  should  be  introduced 
which  would  compel  the  authorities  con- 
cerned to  keep  the  old  track  free  of  weeds, 
and  thus  rid  a  number  of  farmers  of  a  very 
irritating  nuisance. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  all  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legisla- 
ture for  their  kindness  shown  to  me  since  my 
election.  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  every 
one  in  this  House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  address  in  reply  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  I  felt  that  both  gentle- 
men performed  their  duties  admirably.  One 
must  consider  primarily  what  this  duty  is. 
I  suppose  it  is  to  sing  a  new  paean  of  praise 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and 
his  government,  and  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  or  two  to  say  something  about  how 
these  gentlemen  did  this. 

The  first,  my  hon.  friend  from  Russell  (Mr. 
A.  B.  R.  Lawrence),  undertook  to  sidestep 
it  a  bit  by  doing  what  I  thought  no  Con- 
servative would  ever  do  again,  and  have  a 
vision  of  the  future.  He  looked  over  the 
myopic  front  bench  in  his  own  party  and  I 
felt  that  what  he  saw  was  a  thing  that  has 
been  accepted  in  principle,  certainly  by  the 
party  on  this  side,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether   his   colleagues   in   the    Conservative 


Party  will  go  along  quite  as  enthusiastic- 
ally. His  comment  about  what  has  been 
called  the  "great  society,"  identifying  it  as 
the  "educated  society,"  sets  the  tone  for  an 
address  of  very  high  quality  and  continuing 
use  to  us  as  members  of  this  House. 

Certainly  my  hon.  friend  from  Nickel  Belt 
(Mr.  Demers)  in  a  sense  evaded  his  basic 
responsibility  in  much  the  same  way  but  he 
moved  in  the  other  direction,  referring  to  the 
glorious  antiquity  of  his  party.  Even  in  this 
connection  I  was  most  interested  in  his  re- 
marks about  Mr.  Cartier  and  particularly 
how  Mr.  Cartier  held  up  his  end  of  the 
Macdonald-Cartier  axis  that  controlled  the 
affairs  of  this  area  and  the  area  now  known 
as  the  province  of  Quebec,  even  before  Con- 
federation. There  is  a  lesson  here  and  also, 
I  suppose,  in  the  somewhat  shorter-lived 
Brown-Dorion  axis,  that  is  of  great  value, 
for  the  members  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
united  province  of  Canada— that  is  taking 
into  account  both  Ontario  and  Quebec— had 
to  undertake  an  amount  of  co-operation  that 
has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  in  this  day  and 
age. 

For  one  thing,  the  capital  was  moveable 
and  members  from  all  areas  had  to  show  up 
in  Kingston  for  a  few  years  and  then  the 
capital  was  transferred  to  Quebec  City.  When 
we  think  of  the  hardships  that  were  endured 
in  the  name  of  real  co-operation  and  breadth 
of  vision  more  than  a  century  ago— much 
more  than  a  century  ago— we  have  an  ex- 
ample here  that  could  very  well  be  followed 
by  our  own  leaders. 

I  would  say  in  connection  with  the  remarks 
of  my  hon.  friend  from  Nickel  Belt,  that  I 
suppose  my  background  is  just  narrow  enough 
that  I  always  get  a  bit  tense  when  the  patern- 
ity of  Confederation  is  referred  to  with  such 
single-minded  purpose  as  he  demonstrated. 
I  hope  that  his  reading  in  history  will  bring 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  at  least  it  was  a 
shared  paternity  and  the  type  of  political  co- 
operation, the  putting  aside  of  personal  ani- 
mosities by  both  the  historic  characters, 
Macdonald  and  Brown,  shown  in  the  days 
immediately  before  Confederation  is  the  sort 
of  national  feeling  that  we  must  have  today. 
I  would  hope  that  this  is  the  sort  of  feeling 
that  would  guide  all  of  our  leaders  as  we 
approach  our  centennial. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  extend  my 
good  wishes  and  congratulations  to  the  hon. 
members  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick),  and 
Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher),  on  a  hard- 
fought  campaign,  a  very  interesting  campaign. 
We  in  this  House  look  forward  to  the  contri- 
butions that  they  wiU  be  making  in  the  near 
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future.  I  must  not  leave  this  section  of  my 
remarks  without  extending,  as  well,  sir,  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  my  friend  the  hon. 
member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr.  Thompson)  in 
his  accession  to  a  position  of  great  importance 
in  this  Legislature.  Many  of  you,  I  know,  in 
following  our  activities  this  summer  would 
realize  that  I,  more  than  any  person  here, 
understand  his  consummate  ability  to  appeal 
to  great  numbers  of  people,  to  lead  a  cam- 
paign. T|his  great  ability  will  be  of  value  to 
the  Liberal  Party  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  all 
the  citizens  of  this  province  because  we  can 
look  forward  imder  his  leadership  in  the 
centennial  year  to  taking  over  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  knew  that  would  appeal  to 
hon.  members  on  both  sides  and,  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  as  an  example  of  the  co-operation  that 
has  been  shown  by  so  many  hon.  members  of 
this  House,  I  would  say  that  not  only  the 
hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  and  myself,  but 
other  members  in  this  Opposition  party, 
undertook  to  travel  to  many  areas  of  the 
province  meeting  a  great  number  of  people— 
I  admit,  most  of  them  with  a  certain  political 
background.  We  went  from  Windsor  right 
through  to  Hawkesbury  and  up  into  the 
north.  On  one  occasion  where  we  were  asked 
to  meet  with  a  certain  group  in  Cochrane 
North,  the  most  convenient  facility  happened 
to  be  near  a  little  town  called  Moonbeam,  and 
those  of  you  who  have  been  in  that  area 
would  realize  how  much  we  appreciated  the 
hospitaUty  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cochrane 
North  (Mr.  Brunelle)  on  that  occasion. 

Some  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  at  least  there  are  a  few 
members  in  the  government  party  that  have 
this  breadth  of  vision  I  referred  to  a  bit 
earlier  in  my  remarks.  Before  continuing,  I 
feel  also  that  I  should  make  some  reference 
directed  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Connell)  who,  unfortunately,  is  not  in 
his  seat  at  the  moment,  regarding  the  new 
facilities  that  have  been  provided  for  the 
Opposition  on  the  first  floor  of  this  building. 
Certainly  they  are  far  superior  to  what  we  had 
just  last  year.  The  clearing  away  of  the  little 
cubicles  that  were  to  be  found  last  year  just 
outside  this  chamber  is  a  great  improvement. 
I  would  say  that  where  we  are  now  located 
will  be  a  very  good  base  of  operation  for  the 
Conservative  Party  after  the  next  election  and 
that  may  be  why  they  went  to  such  pains  to 
provide  them  so  comfortably. 


In  the  caucus  room  that  has  been  provided 
for  the  Opposition  party,  there  is  an  antique 
of  great  value  and  I  refer  to  the  table,  the 
caucus  table,  which  evidently  was  used  by 
Sir  Oliver  Mowat  when  he  was  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Ontario.  I  know  that  the  inspiration 
that  we  are  drawing  from  those  particular 
facilities  will  also  guide  the  Conservative 
Party  if  any  of  them  come  back  after  the 
next  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Put  a 
little  more  feeling  into  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  made  an  interjection  here 
and  I  would  like  to  recall  to  his  mind  that 
there  was  a  time  when  there  was  not  a  Con- 
servative member  from  Oshawa  to  Windsor 
and  we  may  be  faced  with  the  same  problem 
of  having  to  appoint  an  Opposition  if  things 
go  as  well  during  the  remaining  three  years  as 
they  have  during  the  short  time  in  this  session. 

My  hon.  leader  has  referred  to  the  govern- 
ment in  office  in  Ontario  as  a  government  of 
averages.  A  group  of  men  who  have  found  a 
lot  of  consolation  in  adding  up  all  of  the  situa- 
tions, both  economic  and  otherwise,  in  this 
province  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
things  are  not  so  bad.  But  they  come  to  this 
conclusion  through  the  manipulation  of  sta- 
tistics on  this  averaging  basis. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall), 
for  at  least  providing  information  that  would 
indicate  in  this  province  of  averages,  that 
there  are  areas  that  require  the  immediate 
attention  of  an  imaginative  government  and 
I  am  here  this  afternoon  to  state  specifically 
what  this  attention  might  be. 

The  Department  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment has  put  out  statistics  having  to  do 
with  general  incomes  across  this  province  and 
these  have  been  put  on  maps  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  understandable  even  to  those  of  us 
who  are  not  statisticians.  In  looking  over 
the  results,  we  find  that  a  variety  of  coimties 
from  one  end  of  the  province  to  the  other  are 
suffering  certain  economic  deprivations  that 
I  would  think  are  unnecessary  if  true  equality 
of  opportunity  were  going  to  be  brought 
about.  I  would  mention  Bruce  county,  Duf- 
ferin  county,  for  the  hon.  member  opposite. 
Glengarry  county  and  some  others,  but  the 
one  that  stands  out  as  the  sore  thumb  o( 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  is  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  largely  represented  by  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  himself. 
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These  statistics  were  worked  up  by  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  and  brought  to 
the  attention  of  all  of  us  as  members  and 
certainly  to  the  council  of  Norfolk  county. 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  we  find  the  diffi- 
culties in  that  county  that  I  would  like  to 
describe  briefly  to  the  hon.  members. 

Now  as  you  know,  it  is  only  about  40  miles 
from  what  is  known  as  the  Golden  Horseshoe. 
It  is  reasonably  well  served  by  transportation 
and  we  normally  think  of  Norfolk  county  as 
being  a  very  rich  area  of  the  province,  simply 
because  its  economy  is  based  on  tobacco.  But 
if  you  would  look  at  the  statistics  coming 
down  through  the  years  since  about  1960  or 
1961,  you  would  see  that  the  tobacco  econ- 
omy has  been  in  serious  recession.  Until  now 
only  about  45  per  cent  of  the  acreage  that 
could  be  put  to  the  growing  of  this  economi- 
cally valuable  product  are  in  use. 

This,  accompanied  by  automation,  has  re- 
sulted in  large  numbers  of  people  not  having 
suflBcient  employment  to  bring  them  up  to  a 
level  where  their  income  is  allowing  them  to 
take  part  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
area.  We  see  that  between  30  and  40  per 
cent  of  the  families  earn  less  than  $3,000 
and  this  puts  them  in  the  category  that  has 
been  specified  as  economic  deprivation. 

There  are  certain  factors  that  have  tended 
to  emphasize  this.  In  looking  up  the  statistics 
associated  with  it  we  find  that  direct  welfare 
in  Norfolk  has  gone  up  38  per  cent  in  the  last 
two  years.  Urban  and  rural  wages  are  in 
the  very  low  category,  as  compared  with  the 
other  areas  of  the  province.  Unemployment 
statistics  are  high,  and  because  so  many  of 
the  labouring  force  in  that  area  are  not 
subject  to  unemployment  insurance  regula- 
tions they  do  not  report  unemployment,  and 
so  the  statistics  are  somewhat  unreliable. 

But  it  is  true  that  no  new  industry  has  gone 
there  in  the  last  two  years,  although  there 
has  been  some  expansion  to  existing  industry. 
Housing  surveys  have  shown  that  an  abnor- 
mally large  percentage  of  the  people  of  Nor- 
folk live  in  housing  of  the  very  poorest 
quality.  The  local  paper  refers  to  tar  paper 
shacks,  but  I  am  sure  that  our  provincial 
housing  authority  would  know  more  of  this 
in  detail  than  I. 

There  are  certain  solutions  to  this  diflBculty 
that  are  obvious.  It  has  been  apparent  statisti- 
cally for  a  full  year  that  this  single  pocket  of 
poverty  in  an  area  of  plenty  could  be  selected 
by  this  government  and  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  direct  aid.  I  would  think,  to 
begin  with,  that  there  is  a  good  case  for 
federal  designation  of  the  area,  which  has 
worked  out  so  well  in  other  areas  of  which 


I  have  knowledge  where  it  has  already  been 
used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  probably  remember  the 
designation  of  the  county  of  Brant  as  an  eco- 
nomically depressed  area  some  18  months 
ago.  This  has  since  been  removed  because 
the  designation  itself  has  brought  into  the 
area  at  least  ten  new  industries,  which  have 
pepped  the  area  up  economically  and  in  many 
other  ways.  It  is  now  well  underway  and 
taking  part  in  the  general  prosperity.  So 
certainly  the  federal  government  has  a  role 
to  play  in  this  and  I  would  be  the  last  to 
deny  it. 

But  I  feel  that  this  province  has  not  gone 
out  of  its  way,  or  as  a  matter  of  fact  done 
anything,  to  bolster  the  designation  of  the 
federal  jurisdiction.  I  feel  that  when  statistics 
would  indicate  that  a  designation  is  needed 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment, and  other  departments  as  well— includ- 
ing The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  I 
will  mention  in  a  moment  or  two— should  step 
in  and  co-ordinate  the  approach  so  that  the 
best  possible  plan  can  be  introduced  to  help 
these  areas. 

I  think  that  the  Ontario  Development 
Agency  was  asleep  at  the  switch  in  not  seeing 
to  it  that  some  of  the  mobile  industries  com- 
ing into  this  province— and  evidently,  accord- 
ing to  the  hon.  Minister's  report,  there  are 
many  coming  in  and  we  know  that  there  are 
some  going  out— that  some  of  them  could 
have  been  directed  to  this  area  where  at  the 
present  time  there  is  surplus  labour.  Fvirther, 
it  is  close  to  built-up  areas  of  population. 

The  housing  corporation  of  this  province 
should  immediately  take  steps  to  go  into  the 
municipalities  and  take  the  initiative  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  raise  the  general  stan- 
dard of  housing  in  Norfolk  county.  Adult 
retraining  is  very  sadly  lacking  there.  It  is 
true  that  large  sums  of  taxpayers'  money  at 
all  levels  have  been  used  to  build  technical 
wings  to  the  schools,  but  these  are  used  in  the 
regular  school  day  with  very  little  applica- 
tion to  adult  retraining,  which  is  so  sadly 
needed  in  this  area.  People  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  tobacco  economy,  with  a 
chance  to  work  for  short  and  specified  periods 
during  the  year,  have  not  been  given  a  suffi- 
cient educational  background  so  that  they 
have  something  to  offer  on  the  labour  market. 

I  believe  the  final  point  in  this  connection 
is  the  fact  that  our  agricultural  rehabilitation 
and  development  agency— ARDA— under  its 
enlarged  terms  of  reference,  might  very  well 
deal  with  the  people  of  Norfolk  rather  than 
the  pastures. 

I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
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(Mr.  Stewart)  is  aware  of  criticism  by  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture  in  their 
brief  presented  to  the  government  and  also 
to  the  Opposition.  Their  chief  criticism 
was  the  fact  that  they  felt  the  government 
departments  had  become  compartmentalized 
in  the  application  of  this  important  Act.  They 
criticize  the  officials  of  the  hon.  Minister's 
department  for  not  having  taken  up  with 
enthusiasm  the  philosophy  that  deals  with 
people,  rather  than  things.  The  fact  is  that 
ARDA  can  be  the  salvation  of  a  rural  com- 
munity such  as  this,  which  has  suffered  eco- 
nomic deprivation  because  the  requirements 
for  their  chief  product  have  changed. 

Now  I  hope,  along  with  the  hon.  Minister, 
that  the  tobacco  economy  is  in  the  process 
of  rejuvenation.  There  is  some  indication  to 
show  that  it  is  much  healthier  than  it  was 
at  this  time  last  year,  but  still  it  is  producing 
at  less  than  the  50  per  cent  mark  and  we 
would  hope  that  ARDA  could  move  in  on 
this. 

When  I  talk  about  the  criticisms  that  the 
federation  of  agriculture  had  for  the  govern- 
ment department,  one  thing  that  came  out  in 
the  discussion  was  that  the  representatives 
of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  put  this  criticism  to 
the  rank-and-file  members  of  the  government 
party.  Now  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
true  or  not.  I  presume  that  it  is.  Surely  these 
people  should  have  an  opportunity  to  bring 
what  I  would  suggest  is  objective,  useful 
criticism  of  the  government  of  the  day,  not 
only  to  the  Opposition  party,  where  of  course 
it  is  very  useful  to  us,  but  to  those  of  the 
membership  of  this  House  who  perhaps  would 
have  a  method  of  smartening  up  tlie  ministry 
in  the  caucus,  behind  closed  doors,  if  this 
information  is  available  to  them.  1  commend 
most  definitely  to  all  the  private  mem- 
bers of  this  House  the  brief  of  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ontario 
Farmers  Union,  not  specifically  because  I 
am  a  farmer  and  I  feel  the  brief  would 
perhaps  make  money  for  me,  but  because 
there  is  useful  criticism  contained  in  it. 

Now  I  would  say  in  this  connection  that 
Norfolk  is  just  a  specific  example  of  a  syn- 
drome, a  pocket  of  poverty  syndrome,  that 
has  developed  across  Ontario.  The  statistics 
on  average  look  fine,  but  for  us  as 
members  to  be  complacent  about  them, 
simply  means  that  we  do  not  realize  what 
an  average  is.  For  every  Peel  county  and 
Halton  county,  where  evidently  the  family 
income  is  the  highest  of  any  counties  in 
Ontario,  there  is  a  Norfolk  and  a  Bruce  and 
a  Glengarry  where  something  should  be  done 


to  provide  the  quahty  of  opportunity  that  is 
surely  the  aim  of  all  of  us  in  this  Legisla- 
ture. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  making  reference  to  ARDA 
I  have,  of  course,  been  somewhat  critical  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  I  would 
like  to  go  on  and  be  critical  in  about  three 
other  specific  areas  while  the  hon.  Minister 
is  in  his  seat. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): He  usually  is. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Mimi- 
cipal  Affairs):  He  always  is. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  have  to  chop  up  the 
speech  a  bit,  because  I  know  there  are  a 
number  of  hon.  Ministers  not  here  and  I  will 
hope  that  they  will  wander  in  later  in  the 
afternoon. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  might 
wander  out. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  specifically  refer  to  his 
announcement  that  the  government  has  seen 
fit  to  proclaim  The  Meat  Inspection  Act.  The 
hon.  members  present  will  realize  that  this 
Act  received  Royal  Assent,  December  19, 
1962,  which  was  a  full  year  after  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  and  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  had  laid  charges  against 
certain  individuals  in  this  province  that 
tended  to  bring  the  meat  packing  industry, 
the  uninspected  meat  packing  industry,  into 
some  general  disrepute.  The  few  bad  apples 
in  the  barrel  had  a  tendency  to  affect  all  of 
the  small  slaughterhouses  and  those  people 
who  are  involved  in  this  industry. 

Even  last  year,  as  reported  on  page  1240 
of  Hansard,  the  hon.  Minister  announced  that 
the  Act  would  be  proclaimed  and  be  in  force 
January  1,  1965,  and  that  he  was  not  going 
to  allow  two  standards  of  inspection  in 
Ontario  because  he  had  arranged  with  the 
federal  authority  so  that  the  federal  health 
of  animals  division  would  be  able  to  do  the 
inspection  for  the  province  of  Ontario.  In 
this  way  he  would  be  performing  his  duty  to 
the  consumers,  and  certainly  ensuring  the 
welfare  of  the  industry  itself.  Well,  even 
this  has  been  changed  and  in  his  announce- 
ment a  few  days  ago  we  find  that  in  fact 
there  will  be  a  separate  inspection  force,  that 
in  fact  there  will  be  two  levels  of  inspection 
in  this  province  and,  as  we  know,  the  inspec- 
tion does  not  proceed  north  of  the  district  of 
Parry  Soimd,  so  it  is,  I  would  say— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  say  that  the  intro- 
duction of  meat  inspection  has  been  slow 
and  has  been  piecemeal  and  so  far  ineflFective. 

A  question  in  this  House  a  year  ago  was 
directed  at  the  government  to  see  whether  or 
not  monies  were  going  to  be  made  available 
so  that  inspectors  could  be  put  on  our  pro- 
vincial staff  to  undertake  their  duties  as  of 
January  1,  1965.  The  answer  indicated  that 
this  would  be  left  with  the  federal  jurisdic- 
tion. Now  we  find  ourselves  in  the  situation 
where  piecemeal  meat  inspection  is  be- 
ing brought  into  effect  by  government 
proclamation  when  the  statute  itself  has 
been  on  the  books  for  a  good  many  years.  I 
think  the  hon.  Minister  has  been  slow,  he  has 
been  circuitous,  he  has  been  ineffective  in 
filling  his  responsibilities  to  the  consiuner.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  regu- 
lations that  have  been  drawn  up  by  his  de- 
partment will  provide  the  safeguards  to  the 
good  name  of  the  many  small  abattoirs  and 
slaughterhouses  that  are  foimd  from  one  end 
of  this  province  to  the  other. 

I  want  to  say  something  more  about 
agriculture  and  in  this  I  feel  I  should  de- 
clare my  own  interests  as  a  dairy  farmer, 
because  I  want  to  say  something  about  the 
dairy  industry.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
could  accuse  me  of  conflict  of  interest,  but 
I  hope  that  what  I  have  to  say  will  be  fair 
and  perhaps  useful  and  edifying  as  far  as 
the  membership  is  concerned. 

As  we  all  know,  the  dairy  industry  in 
Ontario  has  been  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  for  almost  two  years,  since  the 
hon.  Minister  with  fanfare  armounced  the 
appointment  of  a  milk  inquiry  committee.  No 
time  limit  was  set  on  the  deliberations  of 
the  committee.  They  have  been  meeting 
with  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  province  and 
we  would  assume  at  the  present  time  that 
their  report  is  either  ready  to  be  presented 
to  the  House,  and  perhaps  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  hon.  Minister,  because  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  predicted  that  it 
would  be  available. 

The  point  is  that  the  farmers  have  been 
subjected  to  the  same  sort  of  reasoning  that 
we  often  get  from  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Grossman)  who 
considers  any  subject  that  is  being  examined 
by  a  committee  sub  judice.  The  farmers  have 
felt  that  there  is  no  use  complaining  because 
the  committee  will  eventually  report  and  then 
we  will  get  action.  When  the  committee  re- 
port is  as  close  as  it  is  I  am  hoping  that  we 
will  get  action.  The  farmers  have  been  able 
to  do  nothing  even  though  costs  have  risen 


during  these  two  years  by  an  enormous 
amount  and  applied  even  more  pressure  on 
an  industry  that  was  already  in  trouble,  so 
much  in  trouble  that  the  hon.  Minister  had 
to  appoint  that  committee  in  order  to  take 
the  heat  off. 

During  that  time,  what  has  the  govern- 
ment done?  They  have  not  considered  the 
subject  to  be  suh  judice.  As  you  know,  our 
Milk  Industry  Act  sets  up  a  formula  that 
sets  the  price  for  fluid  milk  and  one  of  their 
first  actions  was,  when  this  formula  indicated 
a  rise  of  19  cents  per  hundred,  to  declare,  at 
the  last  moment,  a  moratorium.  In  other 
words,  declaring  that  the  formula  would  not 
apply.  This  was  done  by  Executive  Council 
fiat  and  it  was  done,  certainly,  to  the  hard- 
ship of  the  agricultural  community. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  hon.  member 
should  get  together  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher). 

An  hon.  member:  Why  does  the  hon. 
Minister  not  keep  quiet  for  a  while? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  will  take  the  opportunity  to  state  his 
views  in  this  House  as  I  am  stating  mine, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  will  be  unani- 
mous in  our  views. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  hon.  members  have 
not  been  to  date. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  simply  said  that  when 
the  formula  indicated  that  there  should  be 
an  increase,  the  government  said  that  there 
would  not  be,  by  executive  fiat  and  throwing 
aside  what  had  been  a  useful  formula  that 
had  been  applied  to  the  industry  for  some 
time.  Then  they  took  a  look  at  the  formula 
and  decided  that  perhaps  they  had  better 
fiddle  around  with  it  a  bit  so  that  it  would 
indicate  what  their  general  policy  should 
be,  and  so  they  changed  the  indices  of  the 
formula. 

Ontario  is  famous  the  world  over  for 
producing  some  of  the  best  livestock,  par- 
ticularly dairy  livestock.  Yet  this  formula 
says  that  the  price  of  milk  will  go  down  as 
the  average  production  of  our  cows  goes  up. 
In  other  words,  the  farmer  is  being  penalized 
for  improving  the  state  of  the  breed.  Not 
only  that,  but  there  is  no  producer,  as  far  as 
I  know,  that  is  a  representative  on  the  com- 
mittee that  sets  these  indices  and  applies  it 
to  the  milk  formula.  So,  while  the  committee 
has  been  in  session,  the  government  has  seen 
fit  to  take  the  action  that  I  have  described, 
which  has  been  anything  but  to  the  benefit 
of  this  part  of  the  industry. 
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At  the  same  time  as  the  leaders  of  this 
dairy  industry  undertook  to  approach  the 
department,  both  privately,  I  presume,  and 
publicly  with  some  objection,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  department  as  expressed  through 
the  Deputy  Minister,  to  belittle  and  ridicule 
the  farmers  who  are  leading  in  this  industry. 
I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House  to  quote 
these  comments,  but  they  indicate  that  the 
executive  of  the  boards  which  are  dealing 
for  the  farmers  with  the  government  have 
been  misinformed  and  misled,  and  I 
would  think  tliat  it  would  have  been  the 
prerogative  and  the  responsibility  of  the  hon. 
Minister  to  see  to  it  that  he  either  disclaimed 
the  statement  of  his  deputy  in  this  connec- 
tion, or  else  indicated  that  he  agreed  with 
him.  We  must  assume  that  his  silence  would 
be  agreement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
hon.  member  permit  me  to  say  a  word  here, 
because  he  is  talking  about  a  civil  servant, 
and  we  know  that  they  do  not  have  a  chance 
to  come  before  the  Legislature?  May  I  say 
just  a  word  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  by  all  means. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  In  this  connection  I 
know  to  what  he  is  referring.  The  members 
of  the  dairy  organizations  were  concerned 
with  what  my  deputy  had  said. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  a  ques- 
tion, or  does  he— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  just  simply  reply- 
ing to  what  the  hon.  member  said. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  there  might  be  an 
opportunity— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  those  groups,  I  got  a  copy  of 
the  deputy's  speech,  I  read  it  to  them  as  it 
was  given  in  the  address  that  he  made  at  the 
particular  meeting  referred  to— and  I  cannot 
recall  the  particular  one  now— but  when  they 
heard  the  speech  in  proper  context,  read 
right  through,  they  agreed  with  me  that  there 
was  nothing  offensive  in  it  at  all.  But  to  take 
out  certain  parts  of  it,  and  take  these  state- 
ments out  of  the  context  of  their  meaning, 
could  be  interpreted  as  a  criticism  of  the 
groups.  They  left  my  office  completely  agreed 
that  there  was  no  criticism.  And  one  of  them, 
the  leader  of  the  group,  went  to  my  Deputy 
Minister  and  apologized  to  him  for  having 
criticized  him. 

Hon.  .  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highv^ays):  How  about  that! 


Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  not  having  had 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  meeting,  but 
having  had  ample  opportunity  to  discuss  it 
with  the  leaders  that  I  am  referring  to,  it 
may  be  that  their  views  have  changed  over- 
night, but  certainly  at  the  time  they  felt  that 
they  were  needlessly  criticized  for  simply 
putting  forward  strongly  the  views  they  held. 
This  is  as  I  understand  it,  and  certainly  no 
personal  offence  was  directed  at  the  Deputy 
Minister  in  any  way  because  the  hon.  Minister 
is  entirely  responsible  for  his  public  State- 
ments. 

During  the  period  of  the  milk  inquiry  com- 
mittee in  which  the  farmers  have  felt  their 
hands  tied,  their  criticism  was  turned  aside 
by  reference  to  the  committee  itself.  The 
hon.  Minister  and  the  department  have  made 
much  of  their  association  with  the  province 
of  Quebec  and,  all  politics  aside,  I  know  the 
hon.  Minister  who  sits  opposite  me  at  the 
present  time  has  often  been  in  a  position 
where  he  would  say  that  the  work  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  has  gone  on  very  well 
indeed.  Even  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
he  refers  once  again  to  these  two  great  ban- 
ner provinces  of  dairying  going  forward  hand 
in  hand  or  some  words  to  that  effect. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  province  of  Quebec  is 
leading  the  nation  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem not  only  of  the  dairy  industry,  but  farm- 
ing in  general.  Very  recently  they  have 
declared  a  subsidy  of  approximately  35  cents 
on  manufactured  milk  to  alleviate  the  crisis 
in  the  industry,  admittedly  on  a  short-term 
basis  and  awaiting  a  decision  that  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  will  refer  to 
soon. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  meeting  the  difficulties 
of  the  low-income  farmer  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  they  have  undertaken  to  rebate  part 
of  the  school  taxes  that  have  been  collected  on 
rural  assessments.  Now  this  is  what  has  been 
done  in  a  jurisdiction  that  the  hon.  Minister 
admits  has  problems  similar  to  our  own.  They 
have  not  sat  back  waiting  for  leadership  from 
elsewhere.  Surely  our  responsibihty  is  pri- 
mary here  in  the  dairy  industry,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  can  be  severely  criticized  for  fore- 
going, during  the  last  two  years,  the  leader- 
ship that  he  should  be  giving  to  this  dairy 
industry  and  pawning  it  all  off  on  a  commit- 
tee which  has  yet  to  report  after  almost  two 
years. 

I  am  closing  my  remarks  having  to  do  with 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  must  once  again  make  declaration  that  I  am 
a  shareholder  in  the  Farmers'  Allied  Meat 
Enterprise  and  I  hope  that  nothing  I  say  will 
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be  construed  as  being  in  conflict  of  my 
interest  in  that  concern.  But  I  would  say  that 
this  particular  enterprise  has  been  consider- 
ably in  the  news  for  a  number  of  years. 
Refore  I  had  the  honour  of  sitting  in  this 
House,  I  understand  that  the  then  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  scoffed  at  the  prospect  of 
a  co-operative  going  into  the  meat  packing 
business.  This  may  have  been  prophetic, 
because  I  feel  that  he,  as  much  as  any  citizen 
of  Ontario,  knows  the  law  of  the  jungle  under 
"which  the  competition  of  big  business  is 
applied,  and  since  the  days  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  FAME,  the  development  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  organization  have  been  cer- 
tainly much  in  our  mind,  and  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister 
on  a  number  of  occasions. 

But  the  state  of  the  organization,  the  whole 
co-operative  movement  associated  with  meat 
packing,  is  now  such  that  the  organization  has 
changed  its  executive  completely.  It  has  sent 
a  resolution,  I  tmderstand,  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister calling  on  him  to  make  a  complete 
investigation  of  their  business  affairs  and 
management  up  to  the  present.  I  feel  that  the 
government  would  do  a  great  service  in  the 
agricultural  community  if  they  would  under- 
take this  investigation. 

It  seems  to  me  the  whole  field  of  co- 
operative marketing  has  been  brought  into 
some  disrepute  by  the  failure  of  this  single 
part  of  co-operative  enterprise.  The  manage- 
ment has  been  criticized  up  and  down  the 
concessions,  as  many  hon.  members  know, 
but  there  are  a  good  many  rumours,  un- 
founded in  fact,  that  could  be  looked  into  if  a 
government  committee  of  investigation  would 
immediately  get  to  the  root  of  this. 

A  second  part  of  the  submission  of  the  new 
executive  of  FAME  is  to  ask  the  government 
for  some  support,  financial  support,  to  actually 
keep  them  afloat  in  a  period  during  which 
they  face  bankruptcy.  I  am  not  going  to 
advise  the  government  or  even  give  my  sug- 
gestion in  this  connection.  But  surely  the 
hon.  Minister  owes  it  to  the  agricultural 
industry  to  make  an  investigation  and  his 
decision  as  to  whether  it  might  be  handled  by 
the  Ontario  Development  Agency,  or  the 
department  itself  in  some  way  that  would 
support  this  organization,  could  be  based  on  a 
resiJt  of  that  investigation.  I  would  say  the 
future  of  the  organization  is  in  his  hands  and 
we  would  expect  a  statement  from  him  con- 
siderably more  useful  than  his  only  word  so 
far  in  this  House  concerning  this,  and  that 
word  was  "no." 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  that  was  the  truth. 
What  did  the  hon.  member  expect  me  to  say? 


Mr.  Nixon:  I  always  expect  the  truth  from 
the  hon.  Minister  and  there  has  been  no  indi- 
cation that  I  have  not  received  it. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  We  expect  a 
little  leadership. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  hon.  member  is  ask- 
ing me  to  save  his  scalp  because  he  has  shares 
in  it. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  There  are  a  lot 
of  farmers  who  have  shares  in  it,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  knows. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  should  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  hon.  Minister's  interjection  that  I  am  ask- 
ing him  to  save  my  financial  skin  is  perhaps 
a  little  bit  out  of  place.  Since  the  shorthand 
reporter  is  taking  it  down,  I  will  say  that  I 
would  be  the  last  to  recommend  under  these 
circumstances,  since  I  am  a  shareholder  in 
FAME,  that  public  monies  be  introduced  in 
the  support  of  this  organization. 

But  surely,  careful  investigation  would  serve 
the  whole  agricultural  community  well.  We 
are  looking  for  a  statement  from  the  hon. 
Minister  in  the  near  future. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  few 
sessions  of  the  House,  and  already  in  this 
session,  it  has  become  apparent  that  one  of 
the  overriding  difiBculties  that  face  the  proper 
acceptance  of  responsibility  of  the  provincial 
government  is  in  finding  staff  which  can  be 
persuaded  to  come  into  government  and  com- 
munity service  in  our  schools,  our  hospitals— 
particularly  our  mental  institutions  and  On- 
tario hospital  schools— and  to  serve  our  wel- 
fare responsibilities,  and  in  reform  institutions 
where,  I  understand,  the  hon.  Minister  has 
advertised  all  over  the  continent  and  been 
unable  to  find  someone  who  would  take  over 
some  important  responsibilities  in  his  depart- 
ment. 

I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to  the  House  in 
line  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition's 
statement  that  we  are  here  to  oppose  and  pro- 
pose. A  proposal,  to  make  which  I  feel 
would  go  a  great  distance  to  bring  a  solu- 
tion of  this  overriding  difiBculty  and  have 
other  great  values  associated  with  it.  I  should 
set  my  hon.  friend's  mind  at  rest  to  begin 
with,  as  this  is  not  a  terribly  expensive  project 
but  it  is  one  that  will  work.  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Davis)  could  be  informed  of  some  of  these 
remarks,  since  he,  too,  is  not  able  to  be  here 
this  afternoon. 

Specifically,  my  proposal  deals  with  the 
youth  service  division  of  The  Department  of 
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Education.  It  was  set  up  a  short  time  ago  and 
already  shows  signs  of  being  moribund.  Once 
again,  the  hon.  Minister  may  consider  his 
youth  service  division  in  a  position  very  much 
hke  the  milk  inquiry  group  and  the  reform 
institutions  group,  that  they  cannot  act  until 
■certain  committees  report.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  division  could  set  up  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  a  service  that  I  would  call 
the  Ontario  Student  Service. 

It  would  be  the  responsibility  of  this  service 
to  provide  jobs  for  post-secondary  students. 
They  would  have  to  overcome  the  compart- 
mentalization  that  has  been  criticized  in  this 
government  already,  so  that  the  requirements 
of  every  department  would  be  brought  to- 
gether and  they  would  have  a  list  of  jobs  that 
could  be  provided  for  these  young  people 
that  would  have  a  span  of  approximately  four 
xnonths. 

Now  at  the  present  time  most  of  these 
students  would  be  available  during  the 
summer  months.  But  if  the  tri-semester  sys- 
tem that  is  presently  under  trial  is  successful, 
and  I  would  predict  that  it  would  become  a 
part,  certainly,  of  Ryerson  and  University  of 
Guelph  at  least,  it  could  very  well  be  that 
there  would  be  a  reservoir  of  these  students 
available  in  four-month  periods  right  through 
the  year. 

These  students  would  be  provided  jobs  in 
many  areas  and  I  would  like  to  take  the  time 
of  the  House  to  list  some  that  have  come  to 
my  attention.  Certainly  those  interested  in 
engineering  and  science  could  gain  some  em- 
ployment with  Hydro,  The  Department  of 
Highways  and  The  Department  of  Public 
Works.  Those  with  more  general  interests 
could  receive  what  would  really  be  a  govern- 
ment appointment  as  ward  aides— I  do  not 
like  that  phrase  too  much,  hospital  assistants 
might  be  better— in  hospitals;  mental  hospitals 
and  certainly  our  hospital  schools. 

Assistant  welfare  officers  could  be  provided 
for  those  who  have  responsibilities  in  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  out  in  the 
areas  across  the  province  where  the  case 
load  is  very  heavy  at  present.  They  make  the 
calls,  take  the  statistics  and  go  on  to  the  next 
Avithout  any  human  contact  whatsoever  with 
those  of  ovir  citizens  who  really  need  some 
guidance  and  some  contact,  outside  their  own 
family  circle. 

In  this  connection,  I  feel  that  a  good  num- 
ber of  these  students  could  work  with  the 
children's  aid  society,  any  community  wel- 
fare council,  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Red  Cross.  Even  in 
our  schools,  we  could  appoint  assistant 
teachers  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education, 


who  is  now  in  his  seat,  has  heard  me  expound 
on  this  before.  They  could  take  a  place  in 
our  schools  as  assistant  teachers.  They  could 
help  in  schools  for  the  retarded,  in  community 
colleges,  in  any  educational  undertaking,  in- 
cluding summer  schools,  which  could  be  pro- 
vided for  those  of  our  students  who  through 
failure  in  the  spring  would  like  to  catch  up 
and  not  lose  a  full  year. 

Our  Indian  citizens  could  be  given  assist- 
ance, through  education,  and  through  help  in 
solving  practical  problems  involving  agricul- 
ture and  conservation,  by  these  young  people 
who  could  be  available  to  the  bands  of 
Indians  on  the  reserves  or  in  areas  where 
they  are  pretty  well  scattered  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  province. 

Recreational  projects  of  all  types,  in  our 
parks,  camping  areas  and  so  on,  could  be 
used  to  find  employment  for  our  young 
people;  in  libraries,  assistanceships  would 
certainly  be  available.  Research  projects  in 
the  govermnent  service  could  be  brought  to 
the  point  where  students  at  the  post-second- 
ary level  could  very  well  assist  in  them.  I 
think  specifically  of  a  research  project  under- 
taken by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  just 
this  past  year,  in  which  he  was  able  to  use  the 
services  of  a  student  at  the  post-secondary 
level  who  has  no  graduate  degree. 

The  private  sector  itself  could  be  canvassed 
for  the  provision  of  jobs  for  our  young  people 
at  the  post-secondary  level  and  there  are 
many  fields  where  I  am  quite  sure  this  new 
branch  could  gather  together  a  list  of  jobs 
that  actually  provide  meaningful  employ- 
ment, on  a  fotir-month  basis  and  they  would 
be  properly  paid  for  their  services  rendered. 

Now,  in  this  connection  I  do  not  feel  that 
you  could  offer  much  less  than  $1,000  to 
these  people  and  in  this  way  a  million  dollars 
would  put  probably  a  thousand  of  them  to 
work  in  the  first  year,  as  a  trial  programme. 
If  it  is  a  successful  programme,  as  I  am  sure 
it  could  be  if  it  were  properly  administered, 
it  would  be  able  to  go  on  in  this  province 
and  become  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our 
continuing  educational  process. 

Now  I  would  like  to  recount  for  you,  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  basic  uses  of  the  project.  First 
and  obvious  it  would  give  our  students  jobs. 
Not  all  of  them  need  them.  Some  of  them 
come  from  families  that  can  afford  to  send 
them  to  Europe  on  a  grand  tour  or  on  a 
holiday,  others  would  prefer  to  go  up  to 
Muskoka  and  get  a  job  slinging  beer  or  what- 
ever they  do. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  that  what  they  do  in 
the  summer?  u 
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Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Nothing  wrong  with 
that,  there  are  a  lot  of  good  beer-slingers,  or 
waiters.    They  are  in  very  high  repute. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  am  not  bringing  them 
into  any  disrepute  and  I  hope  the  hon. 
Minister  would  not  indicate  that  I  am. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  The 
hon.  member  is  not  bringing  them  into  dis- 
repute. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  sure  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the 
realization  that  jobs  for  our  post-secondary 
students  are  becoming  harder  and  harder  to 
get. 

Last  spring,  during  a  very  busy  time  for 
many  of  the  hon.  members,  certainly  for  my- 
self, I  had,  I  would  say  on  careful  count, 
about  12  students  who  came  to  me  and  said 
they  could  not  get  employment.  They  were 
ready  to  come  and  work  on  the  farm,  pitch- 
ing bales  and  some  of  them  did  this.  It  was 
good  for  them  if  they  wanted  to  go  back  and 
play  football,  but  unfortunately  this  was  not 
the  sort  of  employment  that  would  guarantee 
them  enough  money  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. The  minimum  wage  requirements  were 
of  course  fulfilled. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
There  were  lots  of  jobs  in  western  Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  listing  quite  a  number  of 
others  that  could  be  filled  as  well. 

So  it  is  hard,  in  my  experience,  for  these 
young  people  to  get  proper  employment  and 
this  is  one  use  we  could  make  of  them. 
Secondly,  tuition  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
has  gone  up  steadily  in  the  last  few  years. 
It  went  up  a  uniform  figure  of  $50  last  year 
and  there  is  every  indication  it  will  go  up 
again.  The  hon.  leader  of  the  government  has 
indicated  that  as  long  as  he  is  running  the 
government,  tuition  will  be  there  and  so 
diere  is  no  possibility,  unless  we  change 
Prime  Ministers,  which  is  not  a  bad  sugges- 
tion, that  tuition  at  the  post-secondary  level 
has  any  future  other  than  to  go  up  and  up. 
So  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for 
these  young  people  to  meet  the  cost  require- 
ments, the  financial  responsibilities  of  con- 
tinuing their  education. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  strengthens  their  moral  fibre.  Now 
if  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  these  in- 
creasing tuitions,  the  government  might  very 
well  assume  some  of  its  responsibilities  by 
providing  jobs  as  I  have  suggested. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  beyond  these  two 
reasons  for  implementing  the  project,  there 


are  other  and,  I  would  think,  more  important 
reasons  for  its  use.  It  would  give  these  young 
people  experience  in  fields  in  which  they  may 
have  interests.  They  would  have  a  chance 
to  go  out  and  teach  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months.  They  would  have  a  chance  to  go 
into  the  welfare  service  of  the  municipality 
or  some  of  the  private  organizations,  with- 
out committing  themselves  completely  to 
this  as  a  career. 

I  think  particularly  of  the  need  for  staff 
in  our  mental  institutions.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  ever  met  young  people 
when  you  ask  what  they  intend  to  do,  say 
"Yes,  I  am  going  to  go  and  work  in  an 
Ontario  hospital,"  or  "Yes,  I  want  to  go  and 
work  in  the  Mercer  Refomiatory,"  or  some- 
thing like  that.  These  people  drift  into  these 
sort  of  occupations.  They  do  not  realize  what 
the  need  is.  They  do  not  realize  that  the  pay 
scales  are  coming  up  slowly,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  coming  up,  so  it  is  a  worthwhile 
occupation. 

If  they  could  go  into  this  type  of  respon- 
sibility on  a  short-term  basis,  they  would  see 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  when  they 
enter  a  mental  institution,  in  order  to  help 
the  unfortunate  patients  who  are  there  and 
that  very  worthwhile  work  can  be  accomp- 
lished under  those  circumstances.  So  it 
would  give  them  a  chance  to  do  this  for  a 
short  time  without  commitment. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  a  programme  such 
as  this,  if  it  were  imaginatively  introduced 
and  carefully  planned,  would  appeal  to  the 
latent  idealism  in  our  young  people.  It  would 
emphasize  to  them  the  need  that  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead,  it  is  in  community  service, 
where  the  most  important  careers  are  going 
to  be  found.  This  is  something  that  is  lack- 
ing in  our  educational  system  at  the  present 
time.  With  a  programme  of  this  type  I  sub- 
mit we  could  appeal  to  the  idealism  that  is 
too  soon  lost  when  they  become  hardened 
into  the  regular  professions  to  the  detriment 
of  those  involving  social  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  recommend  this 
proposal  not  only  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  but  to  the  goverrunent,  I  feel  that 
it  has  real  merit.  It  is  something  that  we  on 
this  side  could  wholeheartedly  support  and 
certainly  it  is  something  that  I  would  be  most 
interested  in  hearing  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  comment  on  during  the  course 
of  his  remarks  this  session. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  say  once  again  thai  our  re- 
sponsibility is  to  oppose  where  opposition  is 
needed;  to  criticize  where  criticism  is 
obviously  needed;   to  prod  the  hon.   Minis- 
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ters  in  assuming  their  responsibilities  in  a 
way  that  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens  of  this  province,  but  it  is  also  to 
propose  new  legislation  and  new  ideas  and 
it  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  have  made  this 
contribution. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hearl 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  new  members  of  this  Legislature, 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick) 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich 
(Mr.  Thrasher)  who  have,  as  we  all  know, 
joined  a  very  distinguished  group  up  here  in 
the  back  row. 

In  addition  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
lion,  leader  of  the  Opposition  ( Mr.  Thompson ) 
on  his  election  as  leader  at  the  Liberal  con- 
vention held  last  September.  I  am  sure  he 
will  wear  tlie  mantle  of  leadership  well  and 
I  wish  him  every  success  in  his  endeavours. 

Having  perused  the  1961-62  debates  of 
this  House  of  Assembly  it  surprises  me  that 
up  until  now  there  has  been  little  mention  by 
government  members  on  the  topic  of  the 
Liberal  convention. 

At  that  time,  one  particular  member,  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer), 
made  several  comments  concerning  our  own 
leadership  convention,  and  suggested  that  in 
our  party,  as  a  result  of  this  convention,  we 
had  three  cabinets;  and  he  expounded  his 
theories  for  so  thinking.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  hon.  member  that  he  can  reflect  now  on 
his  own  party,  and  I  suggest  to  him  that  they 
also  have  three— and  I  will  use  the  word 
cabinet  very  loosely— three  cabinets.  We  will 
certainly  do  our  best  to  make  sure  the  word 
cabinet  in  association  with  them  remains  a 
dewy-eyed  dream  for  some  time  to  come. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Eagleson:  The  first  group  we  will 
refer  to  is  the  group  the  press  regard  as  the 
shadow  cabinet.  This  comprises  the  front 
row  and  some  other  people  in  the  back  row, 
like  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls  (Mr. 
Bukator).  The  second  group  we  shall  refer 
to  as  the  shaded  cabinet.  Unfortunately,  my 
friend  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 
Sopha)  is  not  here  at  the  moment,  but  in 
that  group  I  include  him  as  well  as  the  de- 
feated candidate  in  Riverdale,  Mr.  Templeton, 
and  some  of  our  back  row  friends.  The  third 
group  I  will  refer  to  as  the  if,  as  and  when 
cabinet.  These  are  the  persons  that  are 
ultimately  going  to  be  given  a  cabinet  post 
by  the  hon.   leader  of  the  Opposition,   and 


they  will  be  taken  from  this  group  of  300, 
or  was  it  3,000,  that  brought  together  this 
year's  edition  of  the  Bracondale  Beacon. 

I  would  quote  from  the  Toronto  Telegram 
of  November  27,  1964,  as  follows: 

"Andy  right  now  has  to  work  with  what 
he  has  got,"  said  a  top  Liberal  back  room 
boy.  "Only  a  handful  of  the  present 
Liberal  members  would,  I  would  hope,  be 
appointed  to  any  future  cabinet." 

Now  these  are  not  my  remarks,  because  the 
hon.  members  are  all  good  friends  of  mine.  In 
that  same  column  he  stated,  and  I  quote 
again: 

A  number  of  senior  Liberal  strategists 
have  privately  expressed  concern  that  Mr. 
Singer  may  be  exercising  too  much  in- 
fluence over  the  new  leader. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  there  is  merit 
in  the  adage  that  says,  if  you  cannot  be  the 
leader  at  least  be  the  guide.  This  may  be 
the  reason  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position previously  stated  that  he  was  leaning 
forward.  Were  he  to  lean  too  far  to  the  left 
he  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald).  Were  he  to  lean  too  far  to  the  right 
he  is  going  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury,  and  if  he  leans  too  far 
to  the  rear  he  will  have  to  contend  with  the 
ex-mayor  of  Owen  Sound,  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  North  (Mr.  Sargent). 

The  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher) 
was  also  a  major  contributor  on  the  com- 
ments on  the  leadership  convention  of  our 
party,  and  he  mentioned  in  the  debates  how 
happy  he  was  that  several  of  his  friends  in 
the  government  had  seen  fit  to  support  the 
leader,  and  in  view  of  that  had  received 
some  recommendations  within  the  Cabinet. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that 
I  recall  that  he  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition's  cam- 
paign, and  I  wonder  how  he  has  been  moved 
a  little  further  out  in  left  field  than  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury.  I  am  satisfied,  however, 
that  this  is  not  because  he  and  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  are  at  odds  with 
each  other,  but  rather  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  is  more  satisfied  that  there  will  be 
brighter  sunshine  in  Caribbean  climes  than 
there  will  be  for  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  the  years  to  come. 

Surprisingly,  in  the  1961-62  debates  we 
even  had  a  comment  that  tended  to  be  a 
little  sarcastic  by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  (Mr.  OUver).  At  that  time  he  sug- 
gested  that   the   hon.    Prime   Minister    (Mr. 
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Robarts)  would  sit  in  his  seat  only  as  long  as 
his  predecessor  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Henry, 
had  sat.  However,  this  statement  was 
made  prior  to  September  25,  1963.  I  think 
that  date  spoke  for  itself. 

In  addition,  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  mentioned— at  least  he  was  quoted  in 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star  as  saying,  on  Sep- 
tember 19: 

In  the  past  our  policies  have  been  too 

fuzzy    for     people     to     comprehend     and 

understand. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  same  applies 
today. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  Hear! 

Mr.  Eagleson:  The  hon.  member  was 
quoted  on  the  same  day  as  saying: 

The  mortality  of  leaders  since  Hepburn's 
day  in  the  Liberal  Party  has  assumed  the 
proportions  of  an  epidemic. 

Once  again,  I  would  point  out  that  our  group 
will  do  its  best  to  continue  that,  and  I  would 
also  point  out  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
doctor  in  the  Liberal  ranks  to  remedy  the 
problem. 

The   hon.   member  for   Sudbury   seems  to 
be  the  major  victim  of  the  musical  chairs  in 
the  front   row.    He   seems   to  have   paid   in 
this  way  for  his  support  of  Mr.  Templeton. 
If   I   may   quote    from   the    Kingston   Whig- 
Standard  of  November  27,  under  the  heading: 
"Elmer  Sopha  Gets  the  Axe";  and  I  quote: 
In  a  Liberal  shadow  cabinet  announced 
by    new    leader    Andrew    Thompson,    Mr. 
Sopha  has  been  changed  from  his  spot  as 
critic  of  the  Attorney  General's  department 
to  critic  of  government  positions.    This,  of 
course,  is  a  direct  demotion. 

One  can  question  the  wisdom  or  maturity 
of  Mr.  Thompson  in  taking  this  step. 
Although  in  politics  one  expects  that  losers 
will  pay  a  price  and  there  carmot  be  too 
strong  criticism  of  the  new  leader,  Mr. 
Thompson  has  muffed  an  opportunity  to 
show  stature  beyond  the  ordinary.  There 
is  no  real  comparison  between  Mr.  Sopha 
and  the  man  who  will  succeed  him  as  law 
critic,  Vernon  Singer  of  Downsview. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  is  not  here.  I  had  thought  perhaps 
that  one  of  his  campaign  managers  had 
written  this.    I  continue: 

Mr.  Sopha  is  head  and  shoulders  over 
Mr.  Singer  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  critic. 
He  is  the  most  able  man  in  his  party 
group.  If  Mr.  Thompson  had  stuck  by 
him  he  would  have  shown  that  he  intended 


to  be  truly  a  leader  and  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  have  emotional  influences  inter- 
fere with  his  decisions. 

The  hon.  member  for  Grey  North  was  not  a 
member  of  this  House  back  in  1961-62,  but  I 
am  certain  had  he  been  he  would  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  comments  at  that 
time.  The  hon.  member  for  Grey  North 
had  one  piece  of  literature  that  personally 
attracted  me  and  the  heading  across  the  top 
was  as  follows:  "Hansard  reveals  Sargent  has 
spoken  twice  as  many  times  as  House  leader 
Farquhar  Oliver." 

On  the  copy  I  have  in  my  possession, 
someone  has  put  the  words:  "And  said  half 
as  much." 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Eagleson:  I  have  reserved  until  the 
last,  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  fact  that  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  was  also  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  debate  at  the  time  of 
our  convention.  He  made  reference  to  several 
proverbs  during  his  speech.  Perhaps  I  could 
use  some  proverbial  guidance  for  him,  such 
as:  Do  not  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel; 
the  bushel  meaning  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview.  The  second  proverb  he 
attempted  to  use  was:  Two  heads  are  better 
than  one.  But  unfortunately  we  do  not  have 
the  same  atmosphere  concerning  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  defeated 
Liberal  candidate  any  more.  Apparently, 
from  the  reports  that  we  had  heard  of  late, 
the  defeated  Liberal  candidate  in  Riverdale 
plans  to  seek  some  progress  in  the  federal 
Liberal  Party.  We  trust  sincerely  that  he 
will  be  much  more  successful  in  federal 
politics  than  he  was  in  the  provincial  field,  if 
he  has  in  fact  entered  it. 

In  the  Windsor  Star  of  October  20,  1964, 
I  would  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Donald 
O'Heam,  one  of  our  reporters: 

Liberal  Leader  Andrew  Thompson  has 
announced  he  will  work  closely  with  de- 
feated candidate  Charles  Templeton.  The 
two  men  will  hold  a  weekly  conference 
and  Mr.  Templeton  will  otherwise  be 
prominent.  One  could  get  the  impression 
that  there  will  be  a  form  of  almost  dual 
leadership,  something  like  an  aircraft  with 
Mr.  Thompson  doing  the  flying  but  Mr. 
Templeton  beside  him  also  with  a  set  of 
controls. 

This  will  be  an  interesting  experiment 
to  watch.  It  starts  off  witli  the  odds  all 
against  it.  The  move  on  Mr.  Thompson's 
part  to  give  Mr.  Templeton  prominence  is 
made  of  course  to  try  and  strengthen  unity 
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in  his  party  and  to  hold  the  strong  support 
there  has  been  behind  Mr.  Templeton.  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Templeton  may  be  able 
to  make  a  twin  hitch  work,  but  you  have 
to  say  their  chances  of  doing  so  are  most 
remote. 

An  hen.  member:  Who  wrote  that? 

Mr.  Eagleson:  It  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Thompson  wrote  it,  but  it  was  Mr.  O'Hearn. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  would  like 
to  direct  some  comment  to  the  report  of  the 
advisory  committee  on  child  welfare,  which 
was  filed  in  June,  1964.  There  were  several 
recommendations  made  in  that  report  and  I 
would  like  to  dwell  on  some  of  them  at 
length. 

One  major  recommendation  was  that  the 
cost  of  services  to  an  unwed  mother  should 
be  borne  by  the  province.  Several  of  the 
children  in  our  province  ultimately  become 
wards  of  society  because  of  the  situation  un- 
wed mothers  find  themselves  in,  and  it  seems 
unfortunate  that  more  is  not  done  on  their 
behalf  than  is  bejng  done  now. 

As  we  will  all  appreciate  one  of  the  most 
important  things  a  yoimg  woman  needs  at 
that  time  is  guidance  and  counselling  and  it 
would  appear  from  the  report  that  she  is  not 
receiving  this  guidance.  It  is  very  easy  to 
say  that  she  got  herself  into  the  trouble  and 
let  her  go  on  her  own,  but  this  is  a  respon- 
sibility of  society  and  of  our  government.  It 
seems  .incorrect  to  have  the  legislative 
machinery  for  this  situation  and  not  make 
use  of  it.  We  must  all  remember  that  from 
this  point  she  can  either  take  her  proper 
place  in  society  again  or  start  on  the  road  to 
ruin.  The  services  required  in  this  area  are 
so  important  to  our  communities,  our  socie- 
ties and  our  province  that  it  should  be  a 
public  responsibility. 

Another  recommendation  by  the  committee 
was  that  the  Crown  in  right  of  Ontario  be 
designated  as  the  guardian  of  all  children 
that  are  removed  from  the  custody  and 
control  of  their  parents  by  court  order.  It 
was  felt  that  the  emotional  and  social  needs 
of  a  child  to  have  a  natural  parent  could 
never  be  stifled  by  a  court  order  but  in  case 
the  court  order  was  necessary,  then  permanent 
guardianship  should  be  made  forthwitli  and 
directly  to  the  province  rather  than  through 
one  of  its  agencies.  The  Crown  as  guardian 
would  require  operating  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  certain  children  in  categories  that  the  pres- 
ent welfare  agencies  indicate  they  cannot  sup- 
port because  of  financial  difficulty.  These 
would  include  emotionally  disturbed  adoles- 
cents, children  of  mixed  racial  backgrounds. 


children  with  adjustment  and  behaviour  prob- 
lems, retarded  children  and  functionally 
disturbed  children.  These  thoughts  brought 
forth  by  this  committee  are  certainly  of  in- 
terest and  should  be  implemented  forthwith. 

The  Crown  should  be  guardian  of  all 
children  so  that  there  would  be  one  specific 
set  of  regulations.  With  the  55  children's  aid 
societies  presently  in  our  province  we  often 
have  each  individual  local  director  making  a 
different  decision  from  his  cohorts.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  would  be  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  where  the  director  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  Protestant  Children's  Aid  Society 
indicated  that  his  society  would  allow  child- 
ren to  be  adopted  by  atheists,  agnostics  and 
Jews;  conversely  the  executive  director  of  the 
Catholic  Children's  Aid  Society  for  Metro 
Toronto  indicated  that  his  society  would  con- 
tinue to  place  children  in  Catholic  homes 
only. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that 
there  be  no  denial  of  a  good  home  to  a  child 
because  of  the  religion  or  lack  of  religion  of 
the  adopting  parent.  It  was  felt  that  some 
children  were  being  deprived  of  a  proper 
home  because  of  this  inadequacy  in  the  law. 
The  present  Child  Welfare  Act  points  out 
that  with  foster  children  they  can  only  be 
given  to  foster  parents  of  the  same  religious 
faith;  however,  there  is  a  catch-all  clause  in 
the  Act  which  allows  the  judge  to  use  his 
discretion  in  designating  the  religion  of  the 
child  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  natural, 
parent.  There  is  no  such  legislation  on  the 
same  point  that  comes  into  prominence  in 
adoptions. 

It  would  be  preferable  if  the  Act  could  be 
amended  to  state  that  the  court  at  least  has 
tliis  discretion.  It  would  be  even  more  pref- 
erable to  amend  the  Act  in  such  a  way  that 
the  court  would  consider  the  interests  of  the 
child  in  question  without  regard  to  any 
sectarian  or  denominational  considerations. 
In  this  way,  agnostics  and  atheists  would 
have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  those 
of  religious  faiths.  More  direction  is  required 
by  legislation  so  that  adopting  parents  will 
not  be  discriminated  against.  In  some  areas  of 
our  province  we  have  lists  of  parents  waiting 
for  children  to  be  adopted.  Oftentimes  a 
couple  finds  that  it  is  discriminated  against 
because  of  the  difference  in  religion,  and  they 
find  that  they  are  waiting  considerably  longer 
than  another  couple. 

It  would  seem  contradictory  for  a  parent 
who  gives  up  the  person  of  a  child  to  retain 
control  over  a  child's  spiritual  future.  Yet 
under  our  present  Act  this  is  exactly  the  case. 
The  religion  of  a  child  is  that  of  his  father 
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or,  if  bom  out  of  wedlock,  that  of  his  mother. 
Surely  we  as  legislators  should  pay  attention 
to  more  than  the  church  affiliation  of  the 
natural  parents.  In  the  words  of  Rabbi  W.  G. 
Plant,  who  has  made  some  notes  on  the 
matter  of  adoption,  and  I  quote: 

Religion  is  more  than  church  adherence 
or  affiliation.  It  constitutes  the  total  ethical, 
moral  and  social  as  well  as  the  specifically 
religious  content  of  the  family's  life. 
Agnosticism  and  atheism  are  not  identical 
with  moral  turpitude. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  that  the 
child's  welfare  in  these  situations  is  the 
paramount  consideration. 

The  last  recommendation  I  propose  to  dis- 
cuss is  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  agencies  in  the  province.  It  was 
felt  by  the  committee  that  the  present  number 
was  unwieldy  and  should  be  reduced.  We 
would  have  a  better  administrative  personnel 
in  larger  groups  which  would  make  it  easier 
for  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  general  tenor  of  any  discussion  on 
inter-faith  adoptions  is  related  to  the  theme 
of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 
It  seems  obvious  that  some  minority  groups 
will  be  offended  by  any  change  in  the 
present  legislation,  yet  forward  steps  are 
necessary  and  I  strongly  recommend  them  to 
our  government.  If  a  change  in  legislation 
does  no  more  than  provide  one  home  for  one 
parentless  child,  who  otherwise  would  have 
remained  homeless,  then  the  legislation  will 
have  served  a  good  purpose. 

All  of  the  examples  of  the  reconmienda- 
tions  of  the  committee's  report  should  be 
implemented  as  soon  as  possible  by  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  once  again  to  participate  in  the 
annual  Throne  Speech  debate,  I  would  like 
first  of  all  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Lanark  (Mr.  Gomme),  who 
has  moved  up  the  scale,  I  take  it,  on  the 
basis  of  not  making  suggestions  to  the  gov- 
ernment. There  were  some  backbenchers  here 
last  year  who  had  constructive  suggestions  to 
make  to  the  government  but  their  reward  to 
date  has  been  to  be  ignored.  However,  I 
heartily  congratulate  the  hon.  member  for 
Lanark  on  having  moved  one  notch  up  the 
scale  to  the  position  of  Minister  without 
Portfolio,  and  I  judge  from  the  statement  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  made  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  that  he  can  look 
forward  to  receiving  a  portfolio  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  new 


hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr. 
Thrasher),  who  has  now  entered  this  House. 
Naturally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend particular  congratulations— and  I  am  sure 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich 
will  understand  this— to  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  who  occupies  one  of 
the  great  traditional  seats  in  that  centre  of 
civilization,  the  east  end  of  Toronto,  a  seat 
that  has  been  represented  in  the  past  by 
many  distinguished  members. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  will  well  maintain  the 
traditions  of  the  seat  and  of  its  representation 
in  the  House  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  he 
will  have  important  and  useful  contributions 
to  make  to  the  proceedings  of  this  House. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Thompson),  who  entered  the  House  at 
the  same  time  as  I  did  but  has  been  moving 
up  the  scale  somewhat  faster  than  I  have. 
He  now  occupies  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
important,  certainly  the  second  most  impor- 
tant position  in  the  House,  the  position  of 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  have  noticed 
speculations  in  the  press  as  to  whether  he 
leans  to  the  right  or  leans  to  the  left  or  which 
way  he  leans.  I  notice  he  says  that  he  leans 
forward.  I  would  warn  him  that  sometimes 
people  leaning  forward  have  a  tendency  to 
fall  flat  on  their  faces. 

But  without  considering  the  applicability  of 
leaning  to  the  left  or  leaning  to  the  right,  I 
would,  in  line  with  the  advice  given  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Eagleson), 
suggest  to  him  that  perhaps  he  should  be  on 
guard  against  encroachments  from  his  im- 
mediate right.  I  have  noticed  that— at  least  it 
seems  to  be  rumoured  that  the  hon.  member 
who  sits  to  the  immediate  right  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  interested  in  taking 
over  vicariously,  the  leadership  of  his  party. 
Looking  over  the  order  paper,  I  begin  to  get 
the  impression  he  is  also  interested  in  taking 
over  the  order  paper  of  this  House. 

At  least  that  is  the  impression  I  got  when 
I  saw  this  great  long  list  of  questions.  I  think 
really  he  must  know  the  answers  to  many  of 
them. 

When  I  first  saw  the  volume  of  these  ques- 
tions I  decided  he  wanted  to  take  over  the 
order  paper.  Then  when  I  began  to  look  at 
some  of  the  questions,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  perhaps  he  had  something  else  in 
mind.  It  would  appear  that  he  perhaps  lacks 
confidence  in  his  own  capacity  as  a  legal 
counsel.  If  you  would  look  at  some  of  these 
questions,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  notice  that 
they   ask  for   legal   opinions   from  the   hon. 
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Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart).  For  example, 
question  No.  5  asks  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
to  interpret  a  section  of  an  ad  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  (Mr. 
Singer). 

Question  No.  20  asks  for  another  expression 
of  opinion  on  a  legal  matter,  namely,  whether 
or  not  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford  (Mr. 
Pittock)  is  in  a  conflict  of  interest  in  respect 
to  a  certain  transaction.  The  next  one  asks 
for  another  interpretation  of  a  statute,  and 
so  on.  It  has  always  been  my  impression, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  questions  of  that  kind  are 
out  of  order. 

However,  I  am  sure  that  many  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  be  happy  to  know  that 
it  is  not  so— if,  in  fact,  it  is  not  so.  In  view  of 
the  notoriously  high  level  of  legal  fees  and  the 
well-known  impecunity  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature,  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
hon.  members  of  this  House  will  be  tickled 
to  death  to  know  that,  if  they  should  find 
themselves  in  a  situation  where  it  might  be 
desirable  to  consult  legal  advice,  all  they 
need  do  is  put  a  question  on  the  order  paper 
directed  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That  was 
something  less  than  a  bombshell  after  all  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  noted  that  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  when  he  moved  his  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  for  the  address  in  reply  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  seemed  very 
anxious  to  know  if  members  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  in  this  House  would  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

His  mind  may  have  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
comments  that  my  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  made  on  this  question  the  other  day, 
but  in  case  he  still  is  in  any  doubt,  I  would 
like  to  make  this  observation:  If  one  gets 
through  the  very  complicated  mode  of  ex- 
pression, not  to  mention  the  grammatical 
lapse,  contained  in  the  proposed  amendment, 
I  think  one  can  say  that  its  import  is  that 
the  government  opposite  is  not  adequate  for 
the  task  that  now  faces  the  province. 

I  would  doubt  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
any  rational  person  could  dissent  from  that 
proposition,  in  fact  I  would  say  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  North  (Mr.  Wells) 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore,  as  two 
examples,  in  view  of  the  socialist  speeches 
they  have  made  in  this  House,  both  in  this 
debate  and  on  other  occasions,  could  be 
counted  upon  also  to  agree  that  the  govern- 
ment opposite  is  not  adequate  for  the  task 
and  perhaps  would  support  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 


The  hon.  gentleman  can  feel  assured  that 
we  in  this  group  will  vote  for  his  amendment, 
and  we  will  do  everything  possible  to  drum 
up  support  from  other  hon.  members  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  some  of  whom  I  think,  if 
they  care  to  be  consistent  with  the  views 
they  have  expressed  in  this  House  both  in 
this  debate  and  on  other  occasions,  will  have 
no  option  but  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  amend- 
ment is  really  a  thoroughly  negative  docu- 
ment. We  can  all  agree  that  the  government 
opposite  is  not  adequate,  but  in  line  with  the 
points  of  view  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
Liberal  benches  have  themselves  been  ex- 
pressing, it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  duty 
of  the  Opposition  not  only  to  criticize— and 
surely  to  declare  that  the  government  is  in- 
adequate is  the  most  elementary  form  of 
criticism— but  also  to  put  forward  construc- 
tive alternatives. 

With  that  in  mind  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  (Mr.  MacDonald)  has 
put  on  the  order  paper  of  this  House  a  sub- 
amendment  which  I  think  all  hon.  members 
will  agree  sets  forth  in  as  much  detail  as  is 
possible  in  a  motion  of  this  kind,  a  far-reach- 
ing comprehensive  programme  that  would 
serve  as  an  acceptable  alternative  to  the  pro- 
gramme put  forward  by  the  government,  if 
one  can  call  it  that,  and  which  I  think  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  hon.  members  of  this 
House. 

I  would  trust  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  on 
the  Liberal  benches  may,  shall  we  say,  take 
their  courage  in  their  hands  and  vote  in 
favour  of  this  amendment  and  the  highly 
constructive  views  that  it  contains.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  socialists  on  the 
government  back  benches,  if  they  are  true  to 
their  principles,  will  agree  entirely  with  this 
programme  put  forward  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party.  It  may  be 
that  they  will  criticize  it  as  not  going  far 
enough;  if  they  have  that  criticism  I  will  be 
perfectly  wilUng  to  listen  to  them  but  they 
certainly  cannot  fail  to  support  it  in  view 
of  the  statements  they  themselves  have  made 
in  this  House.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  them 
voting  for  it  when  the  time  comes. 

There   is,   Mr.   Speaker,   one  point  in  the 
Liberal    amendment    that    I    think    requires 
clarification.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  arises  in 
the  third  paragraph  of  the  amendment,  which 
one  could  say  is  the  only  substantive  para- 
graph of  the  amendment.   It  reads  as  follows: 
And    this    House    further    regrets    the 
failure     of    the     government     during     the 
opportunity   given   it   in   the   Speech  from 
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the  Throne  to  declare  unequivocally  its 
support  for  a  comprehensive  government- 
sponsored  programme  of  medical  care  for 
all  the  citizens  of  Ontario. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  in 
order  if  the  Liberal  speakers  in  this  debate 
would  clarify  exactly  what  they  mean  by  the 
term  "government  sponsored,"  if  it  be  they 
are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  It  may  be  that 
they  are  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,  or  so 
much  divided  among  themselves,  that  they 
would  prefer  not  to  clarify  the  term,  but  I 
think  it  is  important  for  the  members  of  this 
House  and  for  the  people  of  this  province 
that  they  should  nevertheless  stand  up  and 
say  exactly  what  they  mean  by  that  term. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  heard  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  make  the 
speech. 

Mr.  Bryden:  After  all,  the  term  "govern- 
ment sponsored"  could  quite  easily  be  inter- 
preted to  apply  to  the  bill  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  put  before  this  House  a 
couple  of  years  ago  on  medical  care  insurance 
and  which  no  doubt  he  will  put  before  this 
House  again  in  a  somewhat  revised  form, 
but  not  changed  in  principle. 

It  could  be  said  that  what  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  proposing  in  that  bill  was  a 
government-sponsored  programme  in  the 
sense  that  there  will  be  government  legisla- 
tion under  which  the  public  Treasury  will  pay 
subsidies  to  private  insurance  companies  and 
under  which  the  medical  insurance  industry 
will  to  a  certain  extent  be  regulated.  This  is 
a  perfectly  possible  interpretation  of  the  term 
"government  sponsored." 

I  think  the  matter  is  an  important  one,  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  we  look  back  into  the  past  rec- 
ord hon.  members  will  agree  that  I  have 
grounds  for  questioning  exactly  what  the  oflB- 
cial  Opposition  means  by  that  term.  For 
example,  in  1960,  on  April  7  of  that  year, 
the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter) 
moved  a  motion  in  this  House  as  follows.  It 
appears  on  page  208  of  the  journals  for 
1960.    His  motion  was: 

That  the  government  establish  a  prov- 
ince-wide system  of  comprehensive  pre- 
paid health  insurance,  including  medical 
and  drug  expenses. 

Now  we,  in  our  caucus,  looked  that  resolution 
over.  It  seemed  like  a  good  idea.  It  seemed 
in  line  with  the  sort  of  programme  that  we 
had  always  been  advocating.  But  then  we 
began  to  wonder  if  these  hon.  gentlemen 
meant  the  words  in  the  same  way  as  we 
would  mean  them.  We  thought  there  was  a 
simple  way  of  finding  out. 


When  the  motion  was  moved,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  the  hon.  leader  of  this  party 
moved,  seconded  by  myself,  a  quite  simple 
amendment  to  the  motion  proposed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale.  The  amendment 
would  simply  insert  the  words  "government 
operated,"  so  that  the  motion  would  read: 
"A  province-wide  government-operated  sys- 
tem of  comprehensive  prepaid  health  insur- 
ance." 

Now  we  thought  that  would  be  a  perfectly 
routine  amendment  that  would  be  accepted 
by  the  hon.  gentlemen  beside  us,  and  that 
would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary  with 
regard  to  the  amendment.  It  would  merely 
clarify  their  intention  beyond  all  possible 
doubt. 

But  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
was  far  from  the  case.  The  amendment 
really  set  the  cat  among  the  pigeons  and  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  then  merely 
the  member  for  Dovercourt,  immediately 
got  up  and  blasted  us  from  stem  to  gudgeon 
for  such  a  preposterous  suggestion.  We  were 
proposing  simply  that  if  there  was  to  be  a 
comprehensive  prepaid  system  of  health  in- 
surance, it  should  be  operated  by  some  gov- 
ernment agency  in  the  same  way  as  our 
hospital  insurance  plan  is  operated  by  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission.  In 
fact,  we  have  suggested  that  medical  insur- 
ance could  very  well  be  made  a  function  of 
the  hospital  services  commission,  whose  name 
could  then  be  changed  in  line  with  its  wider 
responsibilities.  The  administration  of  hospital 
insurance  and  medical  insurance  in  our 
opinion  could  very  well  be  entrusted  to  a 
single  government  agency,  but  in  our  opinion 
it  was  most  important  to  establish  the  principle 
that  it  should  be  a  government-operated  plan, 
administered  by  a  government  agency. 

But  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in 
his  capacity  as  a  private  member  at  that 
time,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
tried  to  suggest  to  him  that  there  were  sound 
and  valid  reasons  for  our  amendment,  but  he 
was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  that.  There  were  a 
number  of  exchanges  between  us.  I  will  not 
read  the  whole  debate,  but  I  will  read  just 
one  of  these  exchanges  as  representative,  I 
think  one  could  say,  of  the  others.  This  is 
on  page  2550  of  the  Hansard  for  1960: 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  telling  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  private  plans  are  inadequate  and 
a  conglomeration  of  them  is  inadequate. 

Mr.  Thompson:  That  is  the  dogmatic 
approach,  the  Marxist  approach. 

Now;,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  past  state- 
ments— 
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Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition: I  think  the  hon.  member  should  read 
the  whole  speech.  I  would  suggest  he  is 
taking  it  out  of  context.  We  were  going  to 
examine  it  thoroughly  to  see  what  kind  of 
plan  could  operate.  The  government  was 
saying  only  one  would  be  available,  the 
government-sponsored  one. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  let  us  take  it  on  that 
basis.  That  is  fair  enough.  I  was  trying  to 
avoid  taking  up  any  more  time  than  necessary 
on  this  point.  I  certainly  did  not  want  to  mis- 
lead the  House  as  to  the  position  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  but  I  will  try  to  summarize  his 
remarks  this  way.  He  accused  us  of  being 
Marxian  and  dogmatic  and  doctrinaire  and  so 
on,  because  we  were  suggesting  in  our 
amendment  that  any  sort  of  plan  would 
necessarily  be  a  government-operated  plan. 
He  took  the  position  that  this  was  a  matter 
that  should  be  wide  open  for  inquiry,  that 
we  should  have  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
subject. 

I  suggested  to  him  that  inquiries  have  their 
place,  but  one  does  not  need  to  have  an  in- 
quiry into  matters  that  have  already  been 
settled  and  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
it  has  been  settled  in  the  experience  of  other 
countries  that  the  only  kind  of  health  insur- 
ance programme  that  can  operate  properly 
is  one  that  is  operated  by  an  agency  of  the 
government.  It  was  therefore  pointless  and 
merely  a  waste  of  time  to  suggest  we  should 
have  an  inquiry  into  that  basic  principle.  The 
only  inquiry,  we  claimed,  should  be  to  deter- 
mine the  best  ways  and  means  of  applying 
the  principle  of  public  health  insurance  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

That  I  think  was  a  fair  summary  of  the 
two  positions  that  were  taken. 

Well  then,  let  us  now  consider  their  im- 
plications. There  has  not  been  any  inquiry 
that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
need  for  an  inquiry  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Thompson:  There  has  been  a  Hall 
commission  for  one  thing.  There  has  been 
quite  a  number  of  studies  done. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  is  the  hon.  gentleman 
now  telling  us  that  he  has  been  convinced 
by  the  Hall  commission?  He  had  the  evidence 
already  before  him  four  years  ago  and  it  was 
apparently  not  sufficient  to  convince  him.  He 
was  talking  then,  as  a  possible  alternative,  in 
terms  of  the  very  type  of  plan  that  the  gov- 
ernment put  before  this  House  a  couple  of 
years  ago  which,  apparently,  it  intends  to 
bring  before  us  now. 


Mr.  Thompson:  No,  I  was  saying  there 
should  be  an  inquiry  in  order  to  examine  a 
variety  of  approaches. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
advantageous  politically  to  be  on  all  sides  of 
all  questions  and  I  take  it  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  at  that  time  was  being  on  all  sides 
of  that  question.  If  he  has  since  been  edu- 
cated and  if  he  believes  that  there  is  no 
question  that  the  plan  should  be  government 
operated,  well,  that  is  progress.  The  only 
problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  with  the  Liberal 
Party  one  never  knows.  Sometimes  they 
take— . 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  With  the 
hon.  member  we  always  know. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South  that  people  usually 
know  where  I  stand.  I  think  it  proper  for 
a  politician  to  make  it  clear  to  the  people 
where  he  stands,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may,  and  let  the  people  make  their  decision 
on  the  basis  of  clear  information  as  to  where 
he  stands,  rather  than  trying  to  mislead  them 
by   appearing   to   stand   on   all   sides   of  all 


Mr,  Oliver:  Well,  the  hon.  member  could 
have  saved  a  half  an  hour.  He  has  not  said 
a  darned  thing  yet. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  quite  realize  that  I  have  not 
said  anything  that  would  be  pleasing  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  but  I  have 
long  since  given  up  the  idea  that  it  is 
necessary  in  this  House  to  please  him.  I 
would  like  to  continue  with  what  I  was  say- 
ing before  we  got  into  this  little  diversion, 
that  with  the  Liberal  Party  one  never  knows. 
They  have  been  on  every  side  of  this  ques- 
tion so  many  times  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
where  they  are  likely  to  stand  tomorrow. 

I  take  it  from  the  interjections,  though  not 
from  the  amendment  they  have  placed  on  the 
order  paper,  that  at  this  moment  they  are 
prepared  to  interpret  "government  sponsored" 
as  meaning  "government  operated."  If  that  is 
so,  then  they  will  no  doubt  be  more  than 
happy  to  vote  for  that  meaning,  expressed  so 
that  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  doubt,  in 
our  sub-amendment,  where  we  advocate 
universal,  government-operated  Medicare.  No 
doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  will  also  be  pre- 
pared to  go  along  with  the  rest  of  the  policy 
outlined  in  that  clause  of  our  amendment  and 
support  the  principle  of  universal  govern- 
ment-operated automobile  accident  insur- 
ance, in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  principle 
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there  cannot  possibly  be  any  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  If  the  principle  of  a  universal 
government-operated  plan  applies  to  medical 
care  it  clearly  also  applies  to  automobile 
accident  insurance.  On  the  sheer  logic  of 
the  situation  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Liberals  will  now  begin  to  support  that  point 
of  view,  although  I  must  say  that  their  record 
in  the  House  in  past  years  does  not  make  one 
particularly  sanguine  on  the  point. 

Mr.  Oliver:  We  all  feel  better  after  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
have  so  stirred  up  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South.  He  usually  looks  benevolently  upon 
all  the  proceedings  of  this  House  as  befits 
his  position  as  dean  of  the  House  and  re- 
gards the  feeble  efforts  of  us  who  are  junior 
to  him  with  due  indulgence.  I  am  sorry  if  I 
have  offended  him  to  the  point  where  he  has 
departed  from  his  normal  procedure. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  sub- 
ject to  which  I  would  like  to  refer  to  some 
extent  while  the  opportunity  presents  itself 
in  this  debate.  It  is  a  subject  that  has  been 
very  much  in  the  minds  of  many  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  of  the  public  at  large 
and  quite  properly.  That  is  the  problem  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  under  the  conven- 
tions of  democratic  government  as  they  have 
developed  over  the  years.  We  all  know  that 
with  the  growth  of  the  positive  state  and  the 
necessarily  increased  intervention  of  the 
government  in  the  affairs  of  the  community, 
we  cannot  take  for  granted  that  liberty  will 
be  adequately  safeguarded.  In  recognition 
of  this  fact,  the  government  has  seen  fit,  and 
quite  properly,  to  set  up  a  Royal  commission 
under  a  most  distinguished  chairmanship  to 
look  into  many  aspects  of  this  question,  to 
look  into,  in  particular,  the  whole  question  of 
the  administration  of  the  law  as  it  may  affect 
the  subject.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  construc- 
tive move.  I  think  that  we  will  in  due  course 
receive  a  most  useful  report  from  that  Royal 
commission,  one  which  will  be  useful  to  us 
in  our  future  deliberations. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
the  event  which  precipitated  the  appointment 
of  that  commission  was  not  an  abuse  of 
power  by  an  administrator  or  an  executive 
officer,  it  was  an  occurrence  that  took  place 
right  in  this  House.  Let  us  also  bear  in 
mind  that  traditionally  the  ultimate  and  the 
greatest  bulwark  of  liberty  has  been  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  important  that  the  courts  should 
perform  their  functions  and  that  there  should 
be  proper  procedures  governing  administra- 
tive conduct,  and  so  on.  But  none  of  those 
defences  of  liberty  will  be  of  any  value  if 


Parliament  itself,  and  I  mean  all  parliament- 
ary bodies  including  this  Legislature,  fall 
down  in  their  task  of  defending  the  liberty 
of  the  subject. 

These  are  not  matters  that  are  before  the 
Royal  commission  and  I  do  not  think  that 
they  should  be.  The  conduct  of  proceedings 
in  this  House  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
House  deals  with  its  business  and  the  de- 
cisions it  makes  with  regard  to  the  delegation 
of  legislative  authority  and  so  on,  these  are 
not  matters  that  should  properly  be  referred 
to  a  Royal  commission.  They  should  be  con- 
sidered in  this  House  by  this  House.  The 
subject  is  far  too  big  a  one  for  any  person 
to  deal  with  adequately,  even  in  a  book, 
much  less  within  the  hmits  of  one's  speech, 
but  I  would  like  to  deal  with  one  or  two 
phases  of  the  problem  and  perhaps  to  make 
one  or  two  suggestions  that  may  serve  as 
a  basis  for  further  discussion  by  other  hon. 
members  at  appropriate  opportunities. 

I  would  like  to  deal  first  with  the  problem 
of  the  delegation  of  the  legislative  authority 
of  this  House  to  bodies  outside  the  House- 
to  the  Cabinet  and  to  other  agencies.  I  think 
the  procedure  in  the  main  is  to  delegate  the 
authority  to  the  Cabinet,  which  I  think  is 
good,  but  there  are  also  statutes  which  dele- 
gate power  to  make  laws  to  bodies  other 
than  the  Cabinet.  I  am  not  for  one  moment 
suggesting  that  this  process  is  a  peculiarity 
of  this  House.  It  exists  in  every  parliamentary 
institution  in  the  world.  It  necessarily  exists. 
But  I  am  going  to  deal  with  it  within  the  con- 
text of  this  House  because  it  is  this  House 
that  we  here  are  concerned  with. 

I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  legis- 
lative authority  should  not  be  delegated. 
Clearly  this  House  cannot  deal  with  all  the 
details  of  legislation  that  have  to  be  dealt 
with.  We  have  statutes  which  set  forth  basic 
principles  and  then  give  authority  to  others 
to  fill  in  the  details.  This  is  necessary.  We 
could  not  possibly  consider  all  the  details 
here  and  we  do  not  meet  frequently  enough 
that  we  could  change  the  details  as  rapidly 
as  is  sometimes  required.  So  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  process  is  improper.  It 
is  inevitable.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
we  in  this  House— and  I  believe  it  is  true  in 
other  parliamentary  bodies  too— have  badly 
fallen  down  in  our  responsibilities  when  we 
delegate  legislative  authority  to  other  people 
and  then  do  nothing  whatsoever  to  follow  up 
to  see  what  happens  in  the  exercise  of  that 
legislative  authority. 

Let  me  take  an  example.  Over  the  past 
couple  of  years  the  Cabinet,  I  believe  it  was— 
I  believe  the  Cabinet  was  technically  respon- 
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sible  on  the  advice  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)— has  completely  re- 
vised the  minimum  wage  legislation  of  this 
province.  I  use  the  word  "legislation"  ad- 
visedly. The  orders  they  have  passed  con- 
stitute legislation  and  indeed  they  represent 
the  real  guts  of  the  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion of  the  province.  I  am  certainly  not 
objecting  to  the  process.  There  are  some 
phases  of  those  orders  I  do  not  agree  with; 
I  think  there  are  far  too  many  exemptions,  but 
those  are  matters  which  perhaps  can  be  dis- 
cussed at  some  other  time.  It  is  merely  the 
matter  of  principle  I  am  concerned  with  now. 

As  far  as  this  House  was  concerned  our 
only  participation  in  this  process  was  to  ap- 
prove a  bill  which  gave  to  the  government  the 
authority  to  make  minimum  wage  laws  with 
regard  to  male  employees.  Up  until  that  time 
neither  the  government  nor  any  of  its  agen- 
cies could  pass  minimum  wage  orders  relating 
to  male  employees.  So  we  amended  the  legis- 
lation to  give  the  government  that  authority 
and  it  has  exercised  the  authority  and,  in  the 
main,  I  would  say  it  does  exercise  it  in  a  con- 
structive way.  I  am  not  criticizing  that  at  all. 
My  only  point  is  that  here  is  a  large  volume 
of  law,  of  legislation,  affecting  a  large  number 
of  people  in  this  province— in  fact,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  people  in  this  province 
—that  has  never  been  before  this  House  at  all 
and,  as  far  as  any  procedures  we  now  have 
are  concerned,  never  will  be  before  this 
House. 

I  would  like  to  take  another  example.  This 
relates  to  a  much  smaller  and  perhaps  less 
far-reaching  regulation  but  it  is  still  an  im- 
portant one.  Not  too  long  ago  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  statutory  authority  to  make  regulations 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  passed  a  regula- 
tion to  the  effect  that  in  future  it  would  be 
prepared  to  pay  the  fees  of  physiotherapists 
when  patients  were  referred  to  these  physio- 
therapists by  licensed  medical  practitioners. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  intention  of  that 
regulation.  As  I  understand  it,  the  intention 
was  to  reheve  the  pressure  on  hospitals  to  a 
certain  degree  by  having  certain  patients, 
who  perhaps  did  not  need  to  go  to  take 
advantage  of  physiotherapy  services  in  hos- 
pital, go  to  private  physiotherapists,  provided 
that  the  referral  was  made  by  a  qualified 
medical  practitioner.  This,  I  think,  is  a  good 
idea,  but  as  it  developed  in  my  experience 
and  according  to  a  case  that  has  come  to  my 
attention,  there  were  some  very  profound 
implications  in  this  one-sentence,  innocent- 
appearing  regulation.  The  hospital  services 
commission  not  only  indicated  that  it  would 


pay  fees  under  these  circumstances  to  physio- 
therapists, it  also  took  it  upon  itself  to  dis- 
criminate among  physiotherapists  as  to  which 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  payment  under 
the  plan. 

It  did  not  accept  the  registry  of  physio- 
therapy, which  I  believe  is  maintained  in 
some  office  in  the  province;  it  did  not  accept 
that  as  adequate.  It  decided  that  it  would 
itself,  or  through  an  agency,  pass  judgment 
on  physiotherapists  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
would  be  qualified  to  receive  consideration 
under  this  new  regulation.  It  set  up  a  com- 
mittee—I am  not  quite  sure  who  is  on  the 
committee  and  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  their 
qualifications— it  set  up  a  committee  to  pass 
judgment,  I  presume,  on  the  qualifications  of 
physiotherapists.  T^is  committee  sits  in  pri- 
vate, nobody  can  get  near  it. 

I  have  a  specific  case— I  am  not  going  to 
mention  the  name  because  the  gentleman 
concerned  would  prefer  not  to  have  his  case 
dealt  with  in  public  but  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  knows  the  name;  at 
any  rate,  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  letter  that 
I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  hospital  serv- 
ices commission  that  included  the  name.  The 
hospital  services  commission  refused  to  accept 
this  gentleman  as  a  person  to  whom  payments 
could  be  made  under  the  regulation.  He 
asked  them  for  their  reasons;  they  would  give 
him  no  reasons  at  all.  They  would  merely 
state  that  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  a 
committee  and  the  committee  had  decided 
in  its  good  judgment  that  it  was  not  advisable 
to  include  him  among  the  group  to  whom  this 
regulation  would  apply. 

I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  chairman  of 
the  commission  and  asked  for  clarification;  I 
got  exactly  the  same  reply  from  him.  He  said 
that  the  committee  had  reviewed  the  matter; 
he  did  not  say  what  they  had  found,  just  that 
they  had  reviewed  the  matter  and  had  de- 
cided that  it  was  inadvisable  to  include  this 
man  in  the  plan.  He  is  a  registered  physio- 
therapist but  they  in  their  good  judgment 
decided  that  he  should  not  be  included  under 
this  particular  regulation.  The  chairman  of 
the  hospital  services  commission  added  that 
he  had  looked  over  the  file  and  he  was  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  committee. 

I  thereupon  wrote  back  to  him,  and  I  sent 
a  copy  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  which 
he  may  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at, 
pointing  out  that  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
commission  to  include  this  man  imder  the 
plan  as  set  forth  in  the  regulation  was  detri- 
mental to  him  in  his  practice.  After  all, 
consider  the  embarrassment  in  which  he  is 
placed:    The   public   knows   that   in   certain 
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situations  the  hospital  services  commission 
will  pay  the  fees  of  physiotherapists  to  whom 
they  are  referred  by  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioners. 

Now,  then,  let  us  consider  a  patient  who  is 
referred  by  the  qualified  doctor  to  this  physio- 
therapist. He  says,  "Of  course,  I  do  not  have 
to  pay  your  fees  because  you  can  recover 
from  the  hospital  services  commission."  This 
man  is  put  in  the  embarrassing  position  where 
he  has  to  say:  "I  am  sorry,  the  hospital  serv- 
ices commission  does  not  include  me,  I  can- 
not get  reimbursement  from  them,  you  will 
have  to  pay  me  direct."  Now,  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  assume  that  under  those  circumstances 
the  patient  would  conclude  that  the  hospital 
services  commission  has  decided  that  this 
man  is  not  qualified?  Therefore  that  word, 
when  it  gets  around,  will  be  detrimental  to 
his  practice. 

I  suggested  to  the  chairman  of  the  hospital 
services  commission  in  my  letter  that  the 
committee— this  hole-in-the-corner  conmiittee 
meeting  behind  closed  doors  at  times  and 
places  nobody  knows  about— at  the  very  least 
should  be  prepared  to  state  to  the  man  con- 
cerned what  its  reasons  were  for  refusing  to 
accept  him  under  this  plan.  I  stated  further 
that  the  committee,  as  a  very  minimum, 
should  be  prepared  to  give  the  man  a  hear- 
ing. If  they  have  objections,  let  them  state 
to  the  man  what  their  objections  are.  Let 
him  answer  them,  maybe  they  are  misin- 
formed. But  this  man  has  no  opportimity  to 
be  heard  at  all.  He  simply  has  to  accept  an 
arbitrary  decision  made  behind  closed  doors 
that  is  detrimental  to  him  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession. 

I  do  not  believe  that  sort  of  thing  should 
be  allowed  to  happen.  I  asked  the  chairman 
of  the  hospital  services  commission  if  he 
would  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  if 
this  man  would  be  given  a  hearing.  That  was 
back  in  November,  I  have  not  as  yet  received 
a  reply  to  my  letter.  I  will  probably  never 
receive  a  reply.  After  all,  I  am  merely  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  I  would  take 
it  that  members  of  the  Legislatiure  do  not 
count  for  too  much.  We  are  merely  the 
people  who  have  delegated  to  the  hospital 
services  commission  tlie  entire  authority 
under  which  it  operates,  but  we  have  let  the 
authority  get  away  from  us.  Now  they  exer- 
cise that  authority,  certainly  in  this  case, 
purely  arbitrarily.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  they 
thumb  their  noses  at  us,  who  were  foohsh 
enough  to  delegate  the  authority  to  them 
without  assuring  to  ourselves  some  method 
of  reviewing  what  they  are  doing. 

I   would    suggest,    Mr.    Speaker,    that   we 


should  reconsider  this  entire  situation  and 
that  as  a  very  minimum  we  should  estabhsh 
a  standing  committee  pf  this  House.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  the  technical  distinction  be- 
tween standing  and  select  committees,  but  I 
think  this  would  properly  be  called  a  stand- 
ing committee,  which  would  regularly  review 
all  of  the  orders  and  regulations  passed  under 
statutory  authority  granted  by  this  House. 

I  believe  that  if  such  a  committee  is  to  da 
its  job,  it  would  necessarily  have  to  have 
authority  to  meet  between  sessions  of  the 
Legislature.  After  all,  many  regulations  and 
orders  are  passed  while  the  Legislature  is  not 
in  session.  I  think  there  should  be  a  watch- 
dog committee,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that> 
that  will  be  regularly  on  the  job,  reviewing 
the  exercise  of  legislative  authority  that  we 
have  granted  by  delegation  to  other  bodies, 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  in  line  with  the  in- 
tentions of  the  House  when  the  grant  of 
authority  was  first  given,  and  that  there  is 
no  abuse  of  power,  and,  I  would  say  further, 
that  the  policies  contained  in  the  regulations 
appear  to  be  in  line  with  the  intentions  of  J 
the  House. 

I  believe  further  that  such  a  committee,  if  | 
it  is  to  mean  anything,  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  its  reports,  which  should  be  made 
at  regular  intervals,  should  be  fully  debated 
in  this  House,  particularly  if  the  committee 
calls  attention  to  a  regulation  which  it  thinks 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
House.  In  that  situation  I  would  suggest 
that  priority  should  be  given,  subject,  natur- 
ally, to  the  right  of  the  government  to  control 
the  proceedings  of  this  House,  to  debating  a 
report  of  that  nature  from  such  a  committee.. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
we  can  talk  about  any  more,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  we  did  something  about 
it,  as  I  indicated  on  an  earlier  occasion. 
Something  along  the  line  I  have  suggested 
has  already  been  done  in  the  province  of 
Manitoba  by  the  Conservative  government 
there.  I  do  not  therefore  need  to  cite  any 
precedents  other  than  those  which  should  be 
entirely  acceptable  to  the  gentlemen  opposite. 
I  would  hope  that  they  may  look  into  the 
experience  in  Manitoba  with  that  type  of 
committee,  with  a  view  to  bringing  fortli  a 
recommendation  to  this  House  that  we  should 
adopt  a  similar  sort  of  procedure. 

While  I  am  talking  on  the  subject  of 
delegated  authority,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
should  also  note  that  this  House  has  dele- 
gated authority  in  some  instances,  and  quite 
broad  authority  at  times,  to  bodies  that  are 
neither  the  Cabinet  nor  any  agency  of  the 
government   of   this   province.    We   have,   of 
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course,  delegated  considerable  authority  to 
municipal  councils,  and  naturally  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  delegation  of  authority.  The 
municipal  councils  are  elected  bodies  as  we 
are  and,  as  long  as  they  stay  within  the  terms 
of  the  authority  granted  to  them,  I  think 
that  they  should  account  for  themselves  to 
their  own  electors  and  not  to  us.  So  I  am  not 
talking  about  authority  delegated  to  municipal 
councils. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a 
practice  for  many  years,  in  fact  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  has  existed,  from  time  immemorial 
in  some  cases,  of  granting  authority  to  bodies 
at  the  local  level  that  are  not  accountable  to 
anybody.  In  fact,  we  talk  a  great  deal  here 
in  this  House,  or  have  talked,  about  municipal 
autonomy.  But  I  do  not  think  we  really  be- 
lieve in  the  principle  half  of  the  time.  We  are 
not  really  willing  to  give  municipal  councils 
too  much  authority.  We  keep  setting  up 
boards  and  commissions  that  exercise  sub- 
stantial powers  and  are  not  accountable  to 
municipal  councils  at  all;  and  they  are  not 
accountable  to  us  either,  except  by  the  long 
tenuous  process  whereby  we  could  change 
their  grant  of  authority  if  any  abuse  of 
authority  happened  to  come  to  our  attention. 
But  otherwise,  these  bodies  are  accountable 
to  nobody. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  case  of  quite  small 
municipalities  there  is  some  need  for  this  sort 
of  procedure.  There  may  have  been  need  for 
it  in  the  past  in  some  cases.  But  when  we 
take  great  municipalities  like  the  municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  major  cities 
of  tliis  province,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous to  suggest  that  municipal  councils,  in 
their  responsibility  to  their  electors,  cannot 
take  responsibility  for  the  sorts  of  things  that 
we  now  delegate  to  such  bodies  as  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  licensing  commission  and 
the  police  commission  of  the  municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  It  is  preposterous 
that  these  bodies  should  exist  there,  exercising 
legislative  authority  in  important  matters. 
They  do  not  have  to  pay  any  attention  at 
all  to  what  the  duly  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  may  think. 

We  had  a  long  bitter  case  last  year  that  I 
do  not  think  has  been  properly  solved  even 
now,  with  regard  to  arbitrary  conduct  by  the 
Metropolitan  Ucensing  commission  relating 
to  taxi  owners.  They  set  down  a  whole  new 
set  of  conditions.  These  conditions  were  not 
approved  by  any  people  who  are  accotintable 
to  the  electorate,  simply  by  a  board  set  off 
on  the  side,  accountable  to  nobody,  and  in 
my  experience  a  most  arbitrary,  dictatorial, 
type  of  board;  which  is  what  one  can  expect 


when  setting  up  bodies  that  are  accountable 
to  nobody.  There  they  are,  regulations  vitally 
affecting  the  livelihood  of  men,  and  these 
men  had  no  recourse  at  all  except  to  protest 
as  best  they  could. 

Then  we  have  the  case  of  the  police  com- 
mission in  this  area.  I  suppose  it  may  be  the 
same  in  other  areas,  too,  but  I  will  discuss 
the  area  with  which  I  am  familiar.  The  police 
commission  has  taken  upon  itself  to  act  as  a 
censor;  it  has  passed  a  regulation,  it  is  alleged 
under  authority  that  this  House  gave  to  it, 
whereby  it  or  its  agents  can,  in  advance, 
determine  what  words  people  can  put  on 
placards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
the  press  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
democratic  liberty.  I  submit  that  the  term 
freedom  of  the  press  does  not  merely  apply 
to  the  rich  men  who  are  able  to  publish 
newspapers,  it  applies  to  all  of  us.  It  is  free- 
dom of  expression.  A  placard  or  a  leaflet  is 
the  poor  man's  newspaper.  He  wants  to  com- 
municate his  views.  This  is  the  only  way  he 
can  do  it  and  I  do  not  see  why  he  should 
have  to  go  to  a  police  officer  or  a  police 
commission  to  ask  whether  or  not  he  can 
communicate  his  views  in  a  particular  way. 

If  he  violates  the  law  relating  to  sedition 
or  incitement  to  violence  or  libel  or  what 
have  you,  then  let  him  be  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  But  let  us  not  put 
into  a  body  sitting  behind  closed  doors  the 
power  to  say  that  he  caimot  even  say  some- 
thing; that  they  have  decided  in  their  wisdom 
before  he  even  said  it  that  it  is  not  proper 
for  him  to  say  it.  That  is  the  beginning  of  a 
police  state. 

I  am  not  saying  that  in  itself  it  is  a  major 
beginning.  But  in  principle  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  police  state,  and  we  should  not 
permit  that  sort  of  thing  to  continue  in  this 
province  if  we  are  interested  in  democratic 
liberty. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  was  most 
disappointed  with  the  answer  that  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  gave  to  my  hon.  colleague 
from  Riverdale  when  he  asked  if  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  would  refer  this  bylaw  to 
the  courts  to  see  if  the  police  commission  was 
indeed  operating  within  its  lawful  authority. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  says  that  all 
lawyers  should  know  the  answer  to  that.  That 
is  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  suggesting  that  it  should 
be  referred  to  the  courts,  not  to  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  for  his  opinion.  I  would 
rather  have  the  opinion  of  the  courts,  if  that 
is  the  way  it  should  be  done.    I  understand 
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that  there  is  some  dispute  among  lawyers  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  commission  has  this 
power.  The  hon.  Attorney  General's  answer 
was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  to  challenge  the  bylaw  if  he 
saw  fit. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  impos- 
ing an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  individual 
citizen.  What  does  a  citizen  have  to  do?  He 
has  to  defy  the  bylaw  and  invite  arrest  or 
prosecution.  He  will  then  be  prosecuted.  It 
niay  be  that  the  commission  is  indeed  acting 
in  accordance  with  its  lawful  authority.  In 
that  case,  he  will  be  subject  to  penalty.  Now 
why  should  he  have  to  take  that  respon- 
sibility upon  himself?  I  would  suggest  that 
if  there  is  any  doubt,  and  there  appears  to  be 
doubt,  as  to  the  legal  validity  of  the  bylaw  it 
is  up  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General  to  have 
the  matter  clarified  so  citizens  will  know 
where  they  stand. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  is  my  last 
word  on  this  particular  point,  I  would  like— 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Would  the  hon.  member  permit  a  question? 
Would  he  suggest  that  the  government  or 
The  Department  of  the  Attorney  General 
contest  every  municipal  bylaw  in  this  prov- 
ince? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
government  should  contest  every  municipal 
bylaw,  I  am  suggesting  that  this  is  one  that 
clearly  ought  to  be  tested.  At  least  if  it  is 
to  be  tested,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  to  take  the  initiative. 

However,  I  am  going  to  make  a  somewhat 


diflFerent  suggestion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  go- 
ing to  suggest  that  we  can  solve  the  problem 
in  a  much  simpler  way.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  commission  has  the  power  to  pass  that 
bylaw  or  not,  but  if  it  has,  it  clearly  should 
not  have  such  a  power.  The  simple  way  to 
solve  the  problem  is  for  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  to  bring  in  amending  legislation,  to 
The  Police  Act,  I  think  it  is,  to  make  it  clear 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  police 
commission  does  not  have  that  power.  Then 
that  would  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  We 
would  take  from  the  law  books  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  that  is  where  it  is  right  now,  a 
bylaw  that  has  no  business  being  there. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  notice  it  is  now  6  o'clock. 
I  have  one  other  important  matter  that  I 
would  like  to  deal  with,  but  it  would  prob- 
ably take  20  or  25  minutes.  Perhaps  under 
those  circumstances  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
would  agree  that  I  move  the  adjourmnent. 

Mr.  Bryden  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  said  last  week,  I  would  like  if 
possible  to  complete  the  Throne  debate  by 
a  week  from  tomorrow  night.  We  will  there- 
fore have  a  night  session  tomorrow  night  and 
on  Thursday  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3,00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  petition 
has  been  received: 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  a 
bylaw  to  provide  vehicle  parking;  and  for 
other  pmposes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports  by  com- 
mittees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  HOURS  OF  WORK  AND 
VACATIONS  WITH  PAY  ACT 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  directed  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr. 
Simonett),  notice  of  which  has  been  given  to 
him. 

Is  the  hon.  Minister  aware  of  the  situation 
on  the  Credit  River  at  Glen  Williams  in  the 
North  Halton  area,  where  ice  conditions 
have  caused  flooding  and  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial hazard  to  residents,  particularly  in 
the  event  of  a  sudden  thaw? 

The  second  part,  Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the 
hon.  Minister  been  advised  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Credit  Valley  Conservation 
Authority  for  flood  control  assistance  has  been 
refused  by  the  federal  government? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  In  answer  to 
the  hon.  member's  question,  the  answer  to 
the  first  part  is  yes. 

I  would  Uke  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
outUne   some   of   the   diflBculties   the   Credit 
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Valley  Conservation  Authority  are  having. 
Relatively  mild  winter  weather  with  rain 
in  late  December  and  in  the  third  week  of 
January  has  maintained  a  steady  flow  in  the 
Credit  River.  With  the  advent  of  much 
colder  weather  in  late  January,  a  substantial 
amount  of  ice  is  now  forming  in  the  river. 

In  some  locations,  such  as  at  Glen 
Williams,  this  ice  accumulation  has  con- 
stricted the  flow  to  the  extent  that  the  water 
has  been  forced  out  of  the  regular  channel. 
This  condition  will  probably  persist  through 
the  winter  unless  milder  weather  permits  the 
river  to  undercut  the  ice  and  return  to  its 
channel. 

Continued  cold  weather  will  increase  the 
ice  thickness  and  will  present  serious  prob- 
lems from  ice  jams  to  communities  on  the 
Credit  River  at  the  time  of  the  spring  break- 
up. The  Credit  Valley  Conservation 
Authority  maintains  a  core  of  river  watchers 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  keep  a  close 
check  on  the  river  and  advise  the  ofiBcials  of 
the  authority  for  relay  to  the  responsible 
agencies.  When  problems  develop  in  the 
river  protective  action  is  taken  by  the  town- 
ship and  county  works  departments. 

In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  hon. 
member's  question,  a  brief  covering  the  plan 
for  flood  control  and  water  conservation  was 
presented  by  the  Credit  Valley  Conservation 
Authority  to  the  government  of  Ontario  in 
July,  1963,  and  was  accepted  in  principle  at 
that  time.  Soon  thereafter  this  brief  was 
forwarded  to  Ottawa,  with  a  request  for 
federal  government  assistance  under  The 
Canada  Water  Conservation  Assistance  Act. 
This  brief  was  an  overall  plan  for  flood 
control  for  the  Credit  valley  and  included  the 
construction  of  dams,  reservoirs  and  a  num- 
ber of  channel  improvements.  One  such 
channel  improvement  proposed  for  Glen 
WilUams  would  relieve  the  flood  problem  for 
the  community. 

Lengthy  discussions,  consultations  and 
negotiations  took  place  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  Ontario  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half  concerning  this  brief.  On 
January  20  this  year,  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  Hon.  Arthur  Laing  refusing  assist- 
ance to  the  Credit  valley  flood  control  plan. 
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I  have  replied  to  the  Hon.  Arthur  Laing, 
indicating  the  serious  requirements  for  flood 
control  and  water  conservation  in  the  Credit 
basin  and  oflFering  to  place  in  his  hands  any 
new  and  pertinent  information  relative  to  this 
scheme. 

I  have  also  ofiFered  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment different  in  form  from  those  signed  in 
1961  between  Ottawa  and  Ontario  and  now 
in  the  process  of  implementation, 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  hke  to  inform  hon. 
members  of  administrative  reorganization 
within  The  Department  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions. 

Briefly,  this  involves  the  appointment  of  an 
administrator  for  each  of  the  four  sections  of 
my  department;  that  is  training  schools,  in- 
spections and  jails,  adult  male  institutions, 
adult  female  institutions. 

This  reorganization  is  most  important  in 
view  of  the  extensive  new  and  expanded  pro- 
gramme which  is  taking  place  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Reform  Institutions.  It  is  also  paving 
the  way  for  the  co-operation  this  province 
will  extend  to  the  federal  government  when 
its  awaited  policy  for  corrective  institutions 
is  implemented.  However,  hon.  members  will 
recall  that  I  promised  in  my  speech  on  the 
estimates  last  year  that  we  would  continue  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  assist. 

Even  though  delays  in  this  federal  imple- 
mentation have  forced  us  to  postpone  tem- 
porarily some  important  changes  planned  for 
our  institutions,  we  intend,  by  these  appoint- 
ments, to  ensure  that  whatever  changes  be- 
come necessary  will  be  put  into  effect 
smoothly  and  quickly. 

Although,  as  I  announced  some  time  ago, 
detailed  reorganization  will  be  carried  out 
within  my  department,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  final  planning  of  this  can  only  be 
effected  after  the  appointment,  and  with  the 
full  participation  of,  the  administrators  I 
have  just  mentioned. 

Ontario  has  institutions,  staff  and  pro- 
grammes of  which  we  can  all  be  proud,  and 
it  is,  in  fact,  because  of  the  strength  of  our 
facihties  that  we  are  now  able  to  ensure  a 
more  diversified  institutional  complex  for  our 
system.  The  position  of  administrator  of 
training  schools  is  presently  filled  by  Mr. 
Harry  Garraway,  who  was  appointed  to  this 
position  some  time  ago  in  anticipation  of  this 
present  reorganization.  The  position  of 
administrator  of  inspections  and  jails  branch 
will  be  of  importance  in  view  of  the  wide 
programme    of    replacing    individual    coimty 


jails  with  regional  detention  and  classification 
centres  which  is  now  gaining  momentum. 

There  will  need  to  be  co-ordination  of 
these  facilities  with  our  present  programme. 
The  two  administrators  of  adult  male  and 
female  institutions  will  be  responsible  for 
the  overall  planning  of  programmes  in  the 
adult  field.  In  addition,  these  administrators 
will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  train- 
ing schools  and  will  be  particularly  concerned 
with  the  overall  programme  to  ensure  that 
the  most  effective  services  are  available  to 
the  offender  no  matter  at  what  age  he  or 
she  becomes  the  concern  of  our  department. 

Briefly,  both  these  administrators  wfll  be 
concerned  with  the  total  system,  the  overall 
policy  and  programming,  rather  than  the 
day-to-day  details  of  any  particular  institu- 
tion. 

We  have  always  recognized  in  this  depart- 
ment our  responsibility  to  provide  a  rehabih- 
tation  programme  which  will  be  of  benefit 
to  all  offenders  coming  under  our  care.  A 
programme  should  be  available  to  them 
whether  they  are  sentenced  for  a  short  term 
or  a  long  term;  whether  they  serve  their 
sentence  in  a  reformatory,  a  clinic,  an  indus- 
trial farm,  a  training  centre  or  in  jail;  as  well 
as  to  the  youngsters  when  they  become 
wards  of  our  training  school  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
this  reorganization,  which  will  be  a  most  use- 
ful asset  in  assisting  us  to  carry  out  this  total 
programme. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question  in  connection  with  his 
announcement? 

Last  year,  he  suggested  he  was  hoping  to 
get  the  item  of  responsibility  between  federal 
and  provincial  authorities  on  the  agenda  of  a 
Dominion-provincial  conference.  I  notice  he 
mentioned  in  his  remarks  that  he  is  hoping  to 
get  this  considered  soon.  Has  there  been  any 
approach  or  any  indication  that  some  time 
soon  there  will  be  such  a  conference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  will  appreciate,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
federal  Minister  of  Justice  a  few  months 
ago  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  had  appointed  a  committee  or  com- 
mittees, I  am  not  too  sure  at  this  stage,  to 
examine  the  whole  penal  system  across  the 
country  and  report  back.  Frankly,  we  feel 
that  what  is  planned  here  is  a  further  im- 
plementation of  the  Fauteux  report. 

As  the  hon.  member  will  know,  I  am  sure, 
we  in  Ontario  have  done  everything  we  can 
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to  implement  the  Fauteux  report  insofar  as 
we  are  able.  We  anticipate  changes,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  think,  without  again  going 
into  a  subject  which  I  do  not  want  to  discuss 
at  this  particular  moment,  one  of  the  reasons 
for  delay  has  been  a  clarification  from  the 
federal  government,  if  we  can  possibly  get 
it,  as  to  what  their  plans  might  be. 

What  we  are  doing  here  really  is  not  just 
for  that  purpose,  as  I  explained.  I  have,  per- 
sonally, a  few  months  ago  discussed  with  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Justice  some  other  aspects 
which  make  our  operations  somewhat  difficult 
and  which  do  not  have  to  await  any  new 
report  or  any  new  programme.  He  has 
advised  us  that  he  will  take  it  under  con- 
sideration. 

But  aside  from  that,  we  are  playing  it  by 
ear.  The  federal  Minister  of  Justice  has 
never  discussed  with  our  department,  or  as 
far  as  I  know  any  other  provincial  depart- 
ment, what  their  plans  may  be. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker, 
might  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  this  question:  Is  he  actually  delay- 
ing action  because  of  this  uncertainty? 

I  congratulate  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
move  which  he  has  announced;  I  think  it  is  a 
progressive  move  and  a  good  move  that 
should  be  made.  But  is  there  some  uncertainty 
which  is  delaying  action  in  the  province?  At 
some  point  there  has  to  be  a  cut-off,  if  the 
federal  government  is  going  to  take  over  all 
the  six-months  offenders  and  over.  There  has 
to  be  a  cut-off  point,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  to  stop  activity.  I  think  we  can 
move  forward  with  full  speed  on  the  re- 
organization of  our  whole  reform  set-up.  The 
fact  that  the  federal  government  is  going  to 
intervene  at  some  futvire  time  is  no  reason 
not  to  go  ahead.  Is  the  hon.  Minister  then 
contemplating  delay  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no 
secret.  Some  time  ago,  when  there  was  a  great 
flurry  about  a  certain  institution,  I  mentioned 
that  we  had  plans  and  that  those  plans  had 
to  be  delayed.  There  are  certain  plans  which 
must  of  necessity  be  delayed.  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  member  will  appreciate  that  before  you 
go  out  and  spend  $1  million  or  $2  million  or 
$3  million  for  an  institution  you  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  institution  will  carry  out  the 
duties  which  it  is  going  to  be  required  to 
carry  out  under  any  proposed  system. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  meantime  is 
shifted  our  attention  and  our  concentration  to 
those  areas  which  are  not  going  to  be  affected, 
presumably,   by  any  new  federal  policy— for 


example,  juvenile  institutions,  which  will 
no  doubt  remain  within  the  province.  So  the 
attention  generally  has  been  shifted  here 
without  neglecting  the  adult  area  insofar  as 
we  are  able  to  go  ahead,  knowing  where  we 
are  going,  even  though  we  are  waiting  the 
report  of  the  federal  department. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  question  is  addressed  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis),  and  he 
has  a  copy. 

Has  the  government  given  any  considera- 
tion to  the  proposal  for  establishing,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Michigan  authorities,  an 
international  institution  of  higher  learning  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume  the  hon.  member  was 
referring  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  per- 
haps, when  he  asked  his  question. 

The  Algoma  College  Association  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  has  for  some  time  been 
considering  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
to  offer  university  programmes  in  that  com- 
munity. The  association,  under  the  leadership 
of  its  chairman,  Mr.  William  Hogg,  has  met 
with  the  committee  on  university  affairs  on 
two  or  three  occasions  to  discuss  the  progress 
which  the  association  has  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  plans.  The  most  recent  meet- 
ing with  the  committee  was  on  November 
27,  1964,  and  as  a  result  the  committee 
on  university  affairs  has  recommended  that 
approval  be  given  for  the  affiliation  of  Algoma 
College  with  Laurentian  University  of  Sud- 
bury. Laurentian  University  has  agreed  to 
this  arrangement  and  is  prepared  to  give 
assistance  with  planning  and  staff.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  Algoma  College  is  not  to 
be  a  new  university,  but  that  it  is  to  be  asso- 
ciated closely  with  Laurentian. 

The  committee  on  university  affairs  also 
recommended  that,  for  the  present,  university 
programmes  at  Algoma  College  be  limited 
to  first-year  programmes  in  the  faculty  of  arts 
and  sciences.  This  recommendation  arises  at 
least  in  part  because  of  the  limited  number 
of  students  within  the  area. 

Really,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  this  question 
should  be  directed  to  The  Department  of 
University  Affairs,  which  has  accepted  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  on  uni- 
versity affairs  so  that  Algoma  College  Associ- 
ation can  now  proceed  with  its  plans. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Algoma 
College  Association  is  the  logical  body  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  consider  the  proposal 
reported  in  the  press  on  January  23,  1965. 
If  the  association  believes  that  the  possibility 
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of  an  international  institute  of  higher  learn- 
ing has  merit,  the  department  would  oflFer 
every  assistance  possible  to  determine  the 
desirability  of  such  a  proposal  and  would  be 
pleased  to  have  it  considered  further  by  the 
committee  on  university  afiFairs. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor  -  Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  MacNaughton), 
formal  notice  of  which  has  been  given  to  him. 

Is  The  Department  of  Highways  planning 
to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Craig 
inquest  jury  concerning  the  erection  of  a 
warning  sign  to  indicate  a  curve  ahead  to 
enable  drivers  to  reduce  speed  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Niagara  cut-off  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way,  westbound? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  hon. 
member's  question  is  as  follows: 

The  jury  recommended:  1.  that  signs  be 
erected  just  before  the  start  of  the  curve  and 
in  advance  of  the  first  overhead  sign  to  indi- 
cate the  curve  ahead  and  to  reduce  speed; 
2.  that  the  curve  should  be  more  adequately 
illuminated;  3.  that  guide  rails  should  be  ex- 
tended along  the  entire  length  of  the  curve 
on  the  north  side. 

As  a  result  of  the  jury's  recommendations, 
a  study  which  has  just  been  completed  indi- 
cates that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
extensive  realignment  of  the  off  lane  leading 
from  Highway  403  to  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Way  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Subsequent  to  the  study,  directions  have 
been  given  to  the  director  of  operations:  1.  (a) 
advance  curve  warning  and  advisory  reduce- 
speed  sign  to  be  erected  in  advance  of  curve 
and  in  advance  of  first  overhead  sign;  (b) 
solid  line  extending  from  the  buUnose  back  to 
the  start  of  ciurve  and  right-turn  arrows 
painted  on  the  pavement  to  indicate  that  the 
right  lane  goes  to  the  right  toward  Niagara 
Falls;  2.  three  additional  luminaires  will  be 
installed;  3.  No  additional  guide  rail  has 
been  recommended  since  guide  rail  will  not 
generally  assist  in  lost-control  type  of  acci- 
dents. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  of  tlie  hon.  Minister  of  Transport 
(Mr.  Haskett),  notice  of  which  he  has  re- 
ceived through  your  oflBce. 

The  question  is  as  follows:  What  plan  does 
the  government  have,  or  the  department  have, 
for  amending  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  to 
make  it  mandatory  that  all  vehicles  stop  in 
both  directions  whenever  a  school  bus  stops 


to  discharge  children,  and  that  such  vehicles 
remain  stationary  until  the  children  have 
crossed  the  roadway  and  the  bus  has  resumed 
travel. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  matter  is  receiving  active  con- 
sideration at  present,  but  no  final  decision  has 
yet  been  reached. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile),  notice 
of  which  has  been  given. 

In  view  of  the  pending  child  welfare  legis- 
lation, will  the  hon.  Minister  table  the  report 
on  children's  institutional  needs,  resoiurces 
and  standards  for  service,  which  he  com- 
missioned in  December,  1958,  and  received 
in  early  1962?  If  so,  when  might  he  have  it 
available?  If  not,  might  the  hon.  Minister 
explain  why  it  has  never  been  made  avail- 
able? 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  hon.  member,  I  would  say  to  the  first 
question,  yes.  As  to  the  second  part,  I  have 
already  commissioned  my  department  to  have 
copies  made  and  hope  to  have  it  tabled 
within  a  few  days.  As  far  as  the  third  part 
of  the  question  is  concerned,  I  suppose  that 
is  answered. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for 
an  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the 
Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the 
opening  of  the  session. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  adjourmnent  yesterday,  I  was  discussing 
what  I  think  is  a  very  important  matter, 
namely,  the  erosion  of  the  position  of  parlia- 
mentary bodies,  and  more  specifically  this 
legislative  assembly.  I  was  discussing  one 
aspect  in  particular,  and  that  is  the  failure 
of  this  legislative  assembly  to  assure  itself  of 
any  satisfactory  system  of  accountability  in 
respect  of  the  broad  and  extensive  legislative 
powers  that  it  delegates  to  other  bodies. 

There  is  one  other  related  aspect  of  this 
matter  that  I  would  hke  to  discuss  briefly 
now,  Mr.  Speaker.  That  is  tlie  question  of 
what  is  now  being  called  government-by- 
federal-provincial   conference. 
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More  and  more,  the  vital  matters  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  province  and  the  country 
at  large  are  decided  behind  closed  doors  at 
conferences  of  premiers  and  other  lesser 
luminaries  representing  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
process  itself.  Obviously,  in  a  federal  country 
the  utmost  co-operation  and  consultation  is 
necessary  among  governments.  But  I  think 
we  should  consider  the  implications  of  the 
process  as  it  is  now  being  developed  in  terms 
of  our  whole  democratic  process;  and  having 
considered  the  implications,  perhaps  we  could 
consider  methods  of  improving  the  situation. 

The  present  situation  is  that  decisions 
actually  are  made  behind  closed  doors,  be- 
yond the  purview  of  the  public  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  people's  elected  representa- 
tives in  either  the  Parliament  of  Canada  or 
the  Legislatures  of  the  provinces.  If  such 
matters  come  before  Parliament  or  the  Legis- 
latures at  all,  it  is  usually  in  the  form  of 
faits  accomplis  which  cannot  be  changed. 
Agreements  have  already  been  entered  into, 
the  decisions  have  already  been  made  and 
if  we  have  a  chance  to  discuss  the  matters 
at  all,  we  are  really  engaged  in  a  futile  pro- 
cess. 

We  cannot  possibly  change  the  agreement; 
it  is  too  late. 

I  would  suggest  that,  in  view  of  the 
necessarily  growing  importance  of  federal- 
provincial  consultation  at  many  levels,  it 
should  become  a  regular  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  House,  and  of  all  legislative 
bodies  in  Canada,  that  at  least  the  major 
matters  under  discussion  should  be  put  down 
for  debate  in  this  assembly  and  in  other 
similar  assemblies,  tliat  they  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  public  by  the  people's  representa- 
tives. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  motions  should 
be  put  on  the  order  paper.  Clearly,  if  the 
government  is  to  enter  into  discussions  with 
other  governments  it  cannot  commit  itself  in 
advance  to  fixed  positions.  At  the  same  time, 
I  think  it  is  most  important  in  the  interests  of 
democratic  accountabihty  that  the  people's 
elected  representatives  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views  and  let  the 
government  know  what  their  thinking  is  at 
the  important  stages  of  at  least  some  of  the 
more  important  matters  that  may  be  under 
negotiation.  I  tliink  it  is  equally  important 
that  the  public  should  have  the  advantage  of 
pubhc  discussions  of  these  issues  so  that  it 
will  fully  appreciate  everything  that  is 
involved. 

I  would  like  to  refer  the  House  to  two  or 
three  paragraphs  in  this  year's  Speech  from 


the  Throne.    The  first  extract  I  would  like 

to  quote  is  as  follows: 

During  1964,  two  significant  events 
occurred  which  will  affect  the  future  of 
Ontario.  The  first  of  these  was  the  agree- 
ment reached  on  a  formula  to  amend  The 
British  North  America  Act.  During  the 
course  of  this  session  you— 

that  means  us,  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature: 

—will  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
this  agreement.  If  the  Legislatures  of  the 
provinces  and  the  federal  government  ap- 
prove, we  shall  have,  for  the  first  time,  a 
formula  by  which  we  can  make  those 
changes  in  The  British  North  America  Act 
that  we  as  Canadians  may  deem  advisable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  amazed  that  the  govern- 
ment should  have  seen  fit  to  put  such  mealy- 
mouthed  hj^ocrisy  into  the  mouth  of  Her 
Majesty's  representative  in  this  province.  The 
government  knows  perfectly  well  that  any 
discussions  that  we  now  engage  in  in  this 
House  with  regard  to  the  amending  formula 
wiU  be  perfectly  futile.  The  matter  has  al- 
ready been  settled.  It  has  never  been  before 
this  House.  We  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  it  as  a  separate  issue. 
Naturally,  we  can  always  raise  it  in  the 
debate  on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  but 
that  does  not  permit  of  debate  of  a  specific 


Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that 
the  reason  such  a  paragraph  is  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  is  because  it  is  our  intention 
to  introduce  the  resolution  in  this  House 
dealing  with  this  matter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  the  resolution  right  here.  I  was 
just  speaking  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart)  concerning  it.  This  matter  will 
be  debated  fully. 

This  is  a  bill  that  has  to  be  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  cannot  bind  the  House  of 
Commons  in  these  discussions.  What  we  will 
lay  before  this  House  is  the  bill  that  he  pro- 
poses to  have  approved  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Now,  hon.  members  can  see  that  this  will 
have  to  receive  approval  from  11  different 
governments  and,  from  speaking  with  my 
fellow  premiers,  I  think  the  same  procedure 
will  be  followed  in  each  of  the  provinces.  It 
may  not;  I  do  not  know  how  other  jurisdic- 
tions will  deal  with  it,  but  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  the  whole  matter  will  be  laid  out 
here  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  which  can 
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be  debated,  and  the  whole  principle  involved 
in  the  bill  itself  will  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  before  it  can 
be  forwarded  to  Westminster. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  already  fully  understood,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  was  the  procedure  the  govern- 
ment probably  had  in  mind.  I  am  suggesting 
to  the  government  that  although  we  will 
discuss  the  matter  if  the  opportunity  arises, 
the  whole  discussion  is  futile  because  the 
matter  has  already  been  settled.  We  will 
have  before  us  the  proposition  that  not  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  this  agreement  can  be  changed 
without  upsetting  the  whole  agreement. 

The  suggestion  I  am  making  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  and  to  the  House  as  a  whole 
for  future  consideration,  is  that  when  matters 
of  this  importance  are  under  discussion  we 
should  have  debates  in  this  House  before 
they  are  settled— not  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
government— but  so  that  the  government  may 
have  some  expression  of  view  from  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people.  Then,  naturally, 
there  will  come  a  time  in  most  of  these  cases 
when  the  agreement  entered  into  will  again 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  House,  but  at 
that  stage  we  will  have  reached  what  amounts 
to  a  rubber-stamp  process.  In  this  particular 
case,  a  very  important  matter,  we  have  noth- 
ing but  a  rubber-stamp  process.  We  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  as  such. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  goes  on  a 
paragraph  or  so  later  as  follows: 

Hon.  members  will  appreciate  that  these 
steps  hold  out  the  promise  of  basic  adjust- 
ments in  the  Canadian  federal  system. 

The  previous  paragraph  had  referred  to  nego- 
tiations on  many  matters. 

Whether  or  not  we  adapt  the  structure 
of  our  government,  it  can  still  be  said,  with 
justification,  that  we  are  entering  a  period 
of  nation-building  that  is  given  to  very 
few.  The  lives  of  generations  of  Canadians 
yet  unborn  will  be  influenced  profoundly 
by  the  decisions  that  will  be  made  over 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years.  Whatever 
the  future  holds,  this  is  a  challenge  that 
must  be  met  now.  Your  task- 
that  is  our  task,  we  are  again  told  very 
patronizingly: 

Your  task  will  not  be  easy.  The  decisions 
you  make  will  vitally  influence  the  future 
course,  and  indeed  the  very  existence,  of 
Canada  as  a  nation. 

Those  are  very  noble  words,  but  my  only 
suggestion  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is— 
and  I  think  he  may  see  that  this  is  a  reason- 
able suggestion,   I  think  he  is  a  reasonable 


man,  so  I  would  suggest  merely  that  he  think 
it  over— I  would  suggest  that,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  meaning  in  the  words  used  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  when  reference  was  made 
to  "your  decisions,"  adequate  provision  should 
be  made  for  debating  some  of  these  major 
issues  before  they  are  finally  settled. 

I  will  take  one  more  example,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  that  is  the  Canada  Pension  Plan,  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation  that 
this  country  has  had  to  consider  in  a  great 
many  years.  Last  year  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan  was  under  detailed  consideration  by 
governments.  During  the  course  of  last  year's 
session,  I  asked  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  in  this  House 
to  discuss  the  negotiations  that  had  taken 
place  up  until  that  time.  I  will  not  say  that 
he  gave  a  firm  commitment,  he  clearly  did 
not,  but  he  certainly  led  me  to  believe,  and 
I  think  possibly  others,  that  we  would  have 
such  an  opportunity. 

Now  what  did  the  opportunity  amount  to, 
Mr.  Speaker?  On  May  7,  the  second  last  day 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  House  when 
we  were  simply  overwhelmed  with  business, 
as  is  always  the  case  in  the  dying  days  of  the 
session,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  moved  second 
reading  of  an  amendment  to  an  Ontario 
statute,  The  Pension  Benefits  Act.  He  said 
that  in  debating  second  reading  of  this  amend- 
ing bill  we  could  also  discuss  the  principle  of 
the  Canada  Pension  Plan.  This  could  all  be 
done  in  one  great  cow's  breakfast,  all  mixed 
up  together. 

Now  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan  was  an  important  matter 
—perhaps  more  vital  than  his  proposed 
amendment  to  The  Pension  Benefits  Act, 
which  arose  merely  out  of  negotiations  relat- 
ing to  the  Canada  Pension  Plan— that  should 
have  been  discussed  by  itself  and  not,  I  would 
submit,  on  the  second  last  day  of  the  session 
when  the  circumstances  for  considered  debate 
and  discussion  are  most  inauspicious. 

The  Canada  Pension  Plan  continues  to  be 
a  major  item  of  negotiation  among  govern- 
ments and  I  hope  that  discussions  will  come 
to  a  conclusion  pretty  soon.  I  hope  that  the 
federal  government  will  ultimately  make  up 
its  mind  about  what  it  is  going  to  do.  I  think 
that  we  should  again  have  an  opportunity,  a 
clearly  designated  opportunity,  to  discuss  the 
matter  as  it  now  stands. 

I  am  not  so  sanguine,  however,  as  to  be- 
lieve that  we  will  be  granted  that  opportunity. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  I  now  have  to 
place  on  the  record— at  least  in  its  broad 
principles— the  position  that  the  New  Demo- 
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cratic  group  in  this  Legislature  takes  with 
regard  to  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  as  it  now 
stands  and  also  in  regard  to  the  submissions 
that  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  currently  making  in  relation  to 
that  plan. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  supports  the 
basic  principle  of  the  proposed  Canada 
Pension  Plan  and  believes  that  the  federal 
government's  proposals,  even  in  their  present 
highly  unsatisfactory  form,  would  represent 
a  step  forward  in  social  security  in  Canada. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  serious  defects 
in  the  plan  as  it  now  stands  and  in  our 
opinion  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  eliminate  those  defects  before  the  plan 
goes  into  eflFect. 

I  will  enumerate  three  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them  here. 

First,  the  method  of  financing  the  plan  as 
now  envisaged  by  the  government  is  nothing 
but  a  scheme  to  soak  the  poor  and  the  rela- 
tively poor.  For  example,  after  allowing  for 
the  deductability  of  pension  contributions 
from  taxable  income,  the  net  contributions  of 
a  married  man  with  two  children  making 
$5,000  a  year  will  be  nearly  50  per  cent  more 
than  those  of  a  man  with  the  same  family 
situation  making  $20,000  a  year,  although 
both  will  qualify  for  the  same  amount  of 
pension. 

Second,  the  high  degree  of  funding  of  the 
plan  now  proposed  is  unnecessary,  and  when 
it  is  coupled  with  the  regressive  nature  of  the 
system  of  contributions  it  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  tax  on  the  poor  to  provide  invest- 
ment fimds  for  provincial  governments. 

Third,  the  25  per  cent  ratio  of  benefits  is 
inadequate,  especially  for  those  at  the  $3,000 
to  $5,000  income  level,  even  when  it  is 
coupled  with  the  flat-rate  old  age  security 
pension. 

I  will  elaborate  on  these  three  criticisms 
later,  but  first  I  would  like  to  make  some 
comments  on  the  position  now  taken  by  the 
Ontario  government. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  is  gratified  that 
the  government  has  again  announced  its 
intention  to  participate  in  the  federal  plan. 
We  are,  however,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  third  such  announcement  it  has  made. 
We  hope  that  its  resolve  will  not  become 
unstuck  again.  Quebec's  decision  to  have 
its  own  plan  is  based  on  that  province's  tradi- 
tions and  needs,  which  are  quite  different 
from  ours.  The  only  constructive  course  for 
Ontario  is  to  accept  the  basic  principle  of  a 
federal  plan  and  to  do  everything  possible 
to  negotiate  improvements  in  it.  Such  nego- 
tiations will  not  be  forwarded  by  frequent 


changes  of  direction  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
vincial government. 

The  brief  which  the  government  has  just 
presented,  or  may  be  just  in  the  process  of 
presenting,  to  the  joint  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Commons  contains  a 
number  of  valuable  suggestions. 

In  particular,  we  commend  the  government 
for  its  proposal  that  there  should  in  effect 
be  a  guaranteed  minimum  pension  of  $25  a 
month  under  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  in 
addition  to  the  pension  available  under  The 
Old  Age  Security  Act.  Now  I  am  not  sure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  government  went  so  far 
as  to  make  that  a  firm  recommendation  on  its 
part,  but  it  at  least  put  it  forward  as  a  sug- 
gestion and  we  think  it  is  a  constructive 
suggestion.  We  think  it  will  provide  some 
measure  of  justice  to  the  large  number  of 
people  who  will  have  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  contribute  under  the  Canada  Pension  Plan, 
especially  in  its  earlier  stages. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  object  to  the  gov- 
ernment's suggestions  for  financing  this  guar- 
anteed minimum.  I  will  deal  with  these 
objections  in  a  moment,  but  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  put  forward  alternative  sugges- 
tions. 

In  our  opinion,  the  best  way  of  financing 
the  guaranteed  minimum  would  be  out  of 
general  revenues.  There  are  at  least  two 
good  arguments  for  this  course. 

First,  since  the  guaranteed  minimum  would, 
in  the  main,  be  a  transitional  measure  it 
would  be  better  not  to  charge  it  against  the 
regular  operation  of  tlie  plan.  Second,  since 
general  revenues  are  derived  from  taxes 
that  on  the  whole  are  far  more  progressive 
than  the  levies  proposed  under  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan,  they  provide  a  more  equitable 
method  of  financing  special  benefits  not  re- 
lated to  contributions. 

As  an  alternative,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
guaranteed  minimum  might  be  financed  by 
removing  the  income  ceiling  on  the  income 
tax  portion  of  the  present  old  age  security 
tax.  If  this  alternative  were  adopted,  the  pro- 
posed $25  payment  would  technically  be  a 
supplement  to  the  old  age  security  pension 
rather  than  a  guaranteed  minimum  under  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  those  who  qualified  to  receive  it  would 
not  care  what  it  was  called,  and  we  can  agree 
with  the  provincial  government's  brief  that 
these  people  are  entitled  to  some  substantial 
consideration. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  is  also  inclined 
to  accept  the  province's  proposal  that  pension 
benefits  under  the  Canada  Pension  Plan 
should  be  based  on  the  ten  last  or  ten  best 
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years'  earnings;  and  we,  I  might  say,  would 
argue  strongly  in  favour  of  the  ten  best  years, 
I  beheve  it  has  become  customary  in  such 
pension  plans  as  The  Public  Service  Super- 
annuation Act  and  perhaps  teachers'  super- 
annuation plans  to  provide  for  the  ten  last 
years,  or  some  other  number  of  latter  years. 
In  the  case  of  that  type  of  employment  the 
last  years  are  usually  the  best  years,  at  any 
rate  they  are  as  good  as  any  previous  years- 
Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Not  necessarily! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  the  hon,  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  says  not  necessarily;  and 
he  is  right,  not  necessarily.  But  they  are 
perhaps  more  often  the  best  ten  years  than 
not. 

When  we  deal  with  industrial  emplojonent 
we  find  a  different  situation.  In  employment 
that  depends  mainly  on  manual  skill  and 
strength,  a  man's  earning  capacity  often  de- 
clines in  his  later  years  of  employment  so  that 
the  ten  last  years  are  frequently  not  the  ten 
best  years.  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  base 
pension  benefits  on  the  earnings  of  a  man 
during  a  period  when  his  powers  had  declined 
and  he  was  earning  less  than  he  had  done  in 
his  prime.  So  therefore,  we  strongly  favour 
the  ten  best  years  as  opposed  to  the  ten  last 
years,  but  we  do  agree  with  the  provincial 
government  that  this  type  of  formula  should 
be  in  the  Canada  Pension  Plan. 

No  doubt  much  the  same  effect  will  be 
achieved  by  the  federal  government's  pro- 
posal, as  now  in  the  plan,  to  adjust  pension 
benefits  in  line  with  changes  in  the  general 
level  of  salaries  and  wages.  The  formula  for 
making  this  adjustment,  however,  is  so  com- 
plicated that  it  will  be  totally  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  average  beneficiary.  For  this 
reason  we  prefer  the  simpler  method  of 
basing  benefits  on  the  10  best  years'  earnings. 
I  am  not  an  actuary,  I  have  not  figured  it 
out,  but  I  suspect  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment's formula,  their  wage  index,  which  is 
quite  complicated,  will  work  out  to  very 
much  the  same  thing  as  the  employee's  10 
best  years  of  earnings. 

In  addition,  we  think  that  there  is  consider- 
able merit  in  the  provincial  government's  pro- 
posal that  the  full  amount  of  the  old  age 
security  pension,  that  is  the  pension  of  $75 
a  month  that  is  now  paid  to  everybody  of  70 
years  of  age  and  over  without  a  means  test, 
should  be  paid  to  the  people  in  the  65  to  69 
age  group  who  can  qualify  under  a  retire- 
ment test;  not  a  means  test  but  a  retirement 
test. 

The  federal  govenmient's  present  proposal 


is  that  old  age  security  on  a  reduced  scale 
will  be  available  to  people  in  this  age  group 
who  apply  for  it,  but  it  will  be  on  a  reduced 
scale.  For  example,  it  will  amount  to  only 
$51  a  month  instead  of  $75  a  month  for 
those  who  decide  to  retire  at  age  65  and 
therefore  apply  for  old  age  security.  Since 
this  reduced  scale  of  benefit  will  continue 
after  the  recipient  has  passed  the  age  of  70, 
the  proposal  will  tend  to  perpetuate  poverty, 
as  the  provincial  government  pointed  out  in 
its  brief  to  the  joint  committee. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  the  best  solution  to  this  problem  is  to 
reduce  the  qualifying  age  for  old  age  security 
from  70  to  65  so  that  everybody  will  get  the 
basic  $75  a  month  at  age  65.  Since  this, 
however,  is  probably  more  than  the  present 
federal  government  will  accept,  we  would 
certainly  support  the  province's  proposal  as 
more  equitable  than  that  of  the  federal 
government. 

We  are  less  happy  with  some  of  the  other 
proposals  of  the  provincial  government.  Two, 
in  particular,  should  be  noted.  One,  that  the 
exemption  of  the  first  $600  of  earnings  from 
contributions  under  the  Canada  Pension  Plan 
should  be  eliminated;  and  two,  that  the 
transition  period  should  be  increased  from  10 
to  20  years.  The  government— that  is  the 
government  opposite— argues  that  among 
other  things  these  two  changes  will  help  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  guaranteed  minimum 
pension  of  $25  that  it  suggests. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  mean 
can  one  get?  Surely  this  country  does  not 
have  to  impose  levies  on  people  making  less 
than  $600  a  year  in  order  to  finance  any  form 
of  social  security,  or  I  would  say  anything  at 
all.  And  let  it  be  noted  that  the  proposal 
will  impose  severe  hardship  not  only  on  those 
making  less  than  $600  a  year,  but  also  on 
those  whose  earnings  are  in  excess  of  that 
amount  but  still  small.  For  example,  under 
the  present  plan  a  person  making  $1,000  a 
year  will  contribute  only  on  $400,  since 
$600  will  be  exempted.  That  is  aheady  more 
than  he  can  afford,  because  a  person  getting 
$1,000  cannot  afford  anything.  Under  the 
province's  proposal  his  contributions  would 
be  based  on  the  entire  $1,000,  and  it  will 
amount  to  1.8  per  cent  of  $1,000,  if  the 
current  rates  are  continued. 

Surely  it  is  unconscionable  to  contemplate 
such  an  idea.  The  proposal  to  extend  the 
transitional  period  is  hardly  less  objection- 
able. It  will  delay  inordinately  the  time  be- 
fore full  benefits  become  payable. 

Turning  now  to  the  New  Democratic 
Party's  major  criticisms  of  the  Canada  Pension 
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Plan,  I  have  already  stated  that  the  system 
of  contributions  currently  proposed  by  the 
federal  government  is  highly  regressive.  In 
order  to  document  this  proposition,  I  will 
take  as  examples  married  persons  with  two 
children  at  different  levels  of  income  whose 
entire  income  is  from  wages  and  salaries  and 
who  claim  no  other  deductions  than  personal 
exemptions  and  the  standard  deduction. 
DiflFerent  assumptions  would  lead  to  some- 
what different  results  as  far  as  details  are 
concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  these  would  not 
affect  the  underlying  principle  I  am  trying  to 
illustrate. 

The  pension  levy  on  a  wage  or  salary 
earner  will  be  1.8  per  cent  of  his  gross  earn- 
ings up  to  $5,000  a  year  matched  by  a 
similar  contribution  by  his  employer;  but  no 
one  will  actually  pay  that  percentage  because 
of  the  basic  $600  exemption. 

For  those  not  liable  for  income  tax  be- 
cause their  earnings  are  below  the  personal 
exemption  level,  pension  contributions  will 
be  as  low  as  .26  per  cent  of  earnings  for  a 
person  making  $700  a  year,  .72  per  cent  for 
one  making  $1,000,  1.08  per  cent  for  $1,500 
and  1.26  per  cent  for  $2,000.  In  other  words, 
the  levy  will  be  progressive  at  extremely  low 
income  levels,  but  only  at  those  levels. 

For  people  whose  earnings  are  high  enough 
that  they  have  to  pay  income  tax,  the  con- 
tribution system  is  highly  regressive,  partly 
because  there  is  a  ceiling  of  $5,000  on  the 
income  on  which  contributions  must  be 
made  and  partly  because  contributions  can 
be  deducted  from  taxable  income. 

I  will  not  take  time  to  present  the  details 
of  my  calculations  here,  but  the  results  of 
those  calculations  should  be  of  interest  to 
the  House.  To  be  honest,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  confess  that  they  are  not  my  calcula- 
tions at  all.  They  are  my  wife's  calculations, 
and  anyone  who  is  interested  in  studying 
them  in  greater  detail  will  find  them  pub- 
lished in  the  next  issue  of  the  Canadian  Tax 
Journal  which  I  think  will  be  off  the  press 
in  a  day  or  two.  However,  I  have  been  able 
to  get  some  advance  information  as  to  what 
will  be  in  that  article  and  I  am  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  present  at  least  the 
main  results  of  the  calculations,  or  some  of 
the  more  significant  results. 

An  Hon.  member:  At  least  we  know  where 
it  comes  from:  An  early  press  release! 

Mr.  Bryden:  At  least,  knowing  where  it 
comes  from,  hon.  members  will  know  that  it 
is  dead  accurate. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Dead  accuratel 


Mr.  Bryden:  Notwithstanding  the  gibe  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing,  I  think  he 
will  be  somewhat  perturbed  by  the  figures  if 
he  will  just  take  the  trouble  to  listen. 

After  allowing  for  the  saving  on  income 
tax,  a  married  person  with  two  children 
making  $3,000  a  year  will  pay  1.22  per  cent 
of  his  income  in  pension  contributions.  The 
percentage  will  be  1.25  for  a  similarly  situ- 
ated person  making  $5,000  per  year;  .59  for 
one  making  $10,000;  .32  at  the  $15,000  level 
and  .22  at  the  $20,000  level. 

In  other  words,  the  person  making 
$20,000  a  year  will  pay  .22  per  cent  of  his 
gross  income  for  exactly  the  same  pension  as 
a  person  making  $5,000  a  year  who  will  have 
to  pay  1.25  per  cent  of  his  income.  He  will 
pay  approximately  one-sixth  as  great  a  per- 
centage of  his  income.  This,  I  would  say,  is 
a  classic  example  of  a  regressive  tax.  I 
would  doubt  if  anywhere,  at  any  rate  in  the 
advanced  areas  of  the  world,  one  could  find 
as  good  an  example  of  a  regressive  tax.  In 
fact,  I  doubt  if  there  has  been  as  good  an 
example  since  the  salt  tax  was  abandoned 
in  India. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  This 
is  Judy's  calculation. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  No,  it  is  not.  This  is  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine's  calculation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  These  are  Judy's  calcula- 
tions, we  are  only  revealing  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  how  it  will  work  out 
and  the  government  apparently  thinks  it  is 
just  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  is  rather  unfair  to  say  that  we  think 
it  is  just  fine.  We  have  been  fighting  this 
thing  for  18  months  pretty  consistently,  and 
I  think  we  have  achieved  some  results. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  am  certainly  prepared 
to  be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  do  not 
think  this  government  has  ever  fought  on 
this  point  at  all.  It  has  accepted  it  from  the 
word  go,  in  fact  it  has  suggested  that  we 
should  introduce  features  that  would  make 
it  even  more  regressive. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Exactly! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Not  at  all! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  let  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  tell  us  where  the  government  has 
ever  fought  on  this  point. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  My  turn  will  come. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  as  far  as  this  party  is 
concerned,  we  think  that  this  is  the  critical 
point.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  government  has  made  some 
constructive  suggestions,  but  I  think  that 
this  point  is  far  more  important  than  the 
matters  with  whiqh,  ..the  government  has 
concerned  itself. 

I  am  going  to  put  the  point  in  a  different 
way,  because  I  think  it  is  worth  stressing. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Could  I  ask  my  hon.  friend  one 
question?  If  the  $20,000-a-year  income  man 
was  charged  the  same  rate  as  the  low-iiicome 
one  that  he  quotes,  would  he  suggest  that 
the  maximum  pension  should  be  the  same  in 
both  cases? 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  things  will  come  to  those 
who  wait.  I  will  deal  with  that  point  in  a 
moment. 

But  right  now  I  am  dealing  with  a  situa- 
tion where  the  two  men,  one  making  $5,000 
and  one  making  $20,000,  will  be  entitled  to 
exactly  the  same  pension.  I  would  now  like 
to  illustrate  the  point  in  a  somewhat  different 
way. 

Pension  contributions,  as  I  say,  will  reach 
their  maximum  at  the  $5,000  income  level. 
Theoretically,  everyone  receiving  that  amount 
of  income  or  more  will  pay  contributions 
totaUing  $79.20  a  year.  I  say  "theoretically," 
because  everyone  will  be  able  to  charge  his 
pension  contributions  to  his  taxable  income 
and  thus  will  receive  an  offsetting  reduction 
in  his  income  tax.  The  higher  the  income, 
the  greater  will  be  the  income  tax  reduction. 

For  a  married  person  with  two  children, 
making  $5,000  a  year,  the  income  tax  reduc- 
tion will  be  $16.63  a  year,  so  that  the  net 
increase  in  his  taxes  on  account  of  the  pension 
plan  will  be  $62.57  a  year.  That  will  be  his 
net  pension  contribution.  For  a  similarly 
situated  person  making  $10,000  a  year,  the 
income  tax  saving  will  be  $20.59,  making  a 
net  pension  contribution  of  $58.61  a  year. 
At  the  $15,000  level  the  net  contribution 
will  be  $47.52,  and  at  the  $20,000  level  it 
will  be  only  $43.56.  In  other  words,  the  per- 
son making  $20,000  a  year  will  pay  $19  a 
year  less  than  the  person  making  $5,000  a 
year  for  the  same  pension.  Only  a  Liberal 
government  could  allege  that  this  is  an 
equitable  method  of  financing  anything. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  let  us  see  the 
government  tear  into  that  one.  There  is 
something  for  them  to  bite  on  and  chew 
away  at  Ottawa. 


Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  questions  the  figures,  I  am 
sure  he  has  got  calculating  machines  over 
in  his  department  that  can  go  right  through 
the  whole  thing.  I  will  be  happy  to  have 
any  errors  called  to  my  attention  if  there  are 
any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  I  can  calculate  it 
myself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  give  him  grist 
for  his  mill.  We  will  come  up  and  help  him 
fight  it,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  a  good  point. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  very  good  point. 
And  it  is  a  new  one  so  far  as  the  government 
is  concerned. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  is  making  the 
speech? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  government 
has  not  revealed  it  up  until  now  anyway. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  I  can  get  back  into  this 
debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  suggest 
that  the  remedies  to  this  problem  are  obvious. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  I 
thought  he  said  only  a  Liberal  government- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  With  the  help  of  a  Tory 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  correct.  Only  a  Liberal 
government;  only  they  could  think  it  up,  but 
the  Tory  government  might  assent  to  it. 

As  to  remedies,  I  would  suggest  first  that 
the  $5,000  ceiling  on  the  income  on  which 
pension  contributions  are  payable  should  be 
ehminated.  Now  this  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests.  I  believe  there  should  be  a  ceiling  on 
the  income  on  which  pension  benefits  are 
calculated,  though  I  think  it  should  be  higher 
than  $5,000  a  year.  I  think  it  should  be  at 
least  $6,000.  It  does  not  follow  from  this, 
however,  that  there  should  be  a  ceiling  on 
the  income  on  which  contributions  are  calcu- 
lated, except  in  the  calculating  machine  psy- 
chology of  the  Tories  in  the  so-called  Liberal 
government  at  Ottawa. 

It  is  reasonable  and  proper— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  enjoyed  that  last 
turn  of  phrase. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Tories  in  the  Liberal 
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Mr.  Bryden:  In  fact,  the  only  Tories  I  can 
find  in  Canada  are  down  there.  The  fellows 
on  the  government  benches  are  not  real 
Tories,  you  know,  they  are  sort  of  halting 
half-hearted  progressives.  If  only  we  could 
build  a  fire  under  them  they  might  get  a  few 
more  tilings  done  at  the  time  they  should  be 
done. 

It  is  reasonable  and  proper  that  a  public 
pension  plan  should  be  used  to  effect  a  certain 
transfer  of  income  from  the  rich  to  the  poor. 
I  put  that  forward  as  my  point  of  view  any- 
way, and  I  am  not  going  to  argue  it  here,  but 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  justify  it.  I  think 
that  is  the  basis  on  which  public  finance  has 
been  founded  ever  since  Lloyd  George's 
budget  of  1909.  Unfortunately,  we  seem  to 
be  departing  a  long  way  from  it  in  Canada 
now.  The  more  we  have  of  these  social  in- 
surance plans,  desirable  as  they  may  be  in 
other  ways,  the  more  we  are  abandoning  the 
principle  of  using  taxation  as  a  method  of 
redistributing  income  to  some  degree. 

I  would  say  the  converse,  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  reasonable  or  proper  that  a  public 
pension  plan  should  be  used,  as  at  present 
proposed,  to  effect  a  transfer  of  income  from 
the  relatively  poor  to  the  rich. 

My  other  main  objection  to  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  in  its  present  form,  relates  to 
the  funding  of  the  plan.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  on  this  matter 
which  Liberals  seem  determined  to  com- 
pound. When  an  individual  makes  a  con- 
tribution to  a  pension  plan,  it  is  nonsense 
to  suppose  that  that  contribution  is  used  to 
pay  him  a  pension  at  a  later  date.  His  pension 
will  come  out  of  the  goods  and  services 
produced  by  the  community  at  the  time  he 
draws  a  pension.  A  man  who  draws  a  pension 
today  is  drawing  it  out  of  the  goods  and 
services,  when  you  get  past  the  money  ques- 
tion. After  all,  all  he  uses  his  money  for  is 
to  get  goods  and  services,  and  those  goods 
and  services  come  out  of  today's  production, 
not  out  of  yesterday's  production,  when  he 
may  have  made  contributions. 

He  is  able  to  draw  his  pension,  only  be- 
cause other  people  voluntarily  or  otherwise, 
will  forego  some  of  the  goods  and  services  to 
which  their  incomes  would  otherwise  entitle 
them.  Similarly,  his  contributions  to  a  pension 
fimd  today  represent  a  sacrifice  of  goods  and 
services  that  he  could  otherwise  claim  and 
make  it  possible,  among  other  things,  to  pay 
pensions  to  people  older  than  he. 

Now,  that  may  seem  like  a  very  elementary 
discourse,  but  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  of 
thought  as  to  where  pension  benefits  actually 


come  from.  I  think  it  most  important  to  em- 
phasize even  the  elementary  point  that  they 
come  from  one  place  only,  the  goods  and 
services  produced  by  the  community  at  the 
time  the  pension  is  drawn. 

Contributions  to  a  pension  fund  give  to  a 
person  a  legal  claim— just  a  legal  claim— to 
goods  and  services  at  a  later  date  in  return 
for  the  goods  and  services  he  foregoes  today. 
In  the  case  of  private  pension  plans  it  J3 
imperative  that  such  claims  be  protected  by 
funds  that  can  be  used  to  guarantee  that  they 
will  be  honoured  at  the  appropriate  time.  In 
the  case  of  a  government  plan,  however,  such 
guarantees  are  unnecessary.  The  rights  accru- 
ing under  a  government  plan  are  set  forth  in 
the  law,  and  after  all,  the  law  is  the  only  ulti- 
mate basis  of  any  guarantee. 

Thus,  the  funding  of  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan  will  not  in  any  sense  strengthen  the 
guarantees  contained  in  the  Act  itself  that 
pensions  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Act  will  in  fact  be  paid  to  Canadians  as  they 
reach  the  appropriate  age.  Neither  will  it  in 
actual  fact  provide  the  means  whereby  pen- 
sions can  be  paid  at  a  later  date. 

What  will  actually  happen  is  this:  The 
contributions  made  by  the  working  population 
will  be  used  at  the  time  they  are  made  to  pay 
pensions  to  those  who  have  retired.  In  addi- 
tion, since  the  present  proposed  scale  of  con- 
tributions will  provide  far  more  money  than 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  a  large  surplus 
will  accrue  during  the  first  generation  of  the 
operation  of  the  plan.  This  surplus  will  be 
turned  over  to  provincial  governments  for 
investment  in  social  capital. 

I  am  well  aware  that  over  the  next  genera- 
tion provincial  and  municipal  governments 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  huge  investments 
in  educational  facilities,  hospitals,  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  other  forms  of  social  capital. 
I  do  not  agree,  however,  that  the  funds  for 
such  investment  should  be  raised  by  what 
amounts  to  a  special  tax  that  will  bear  most 
heavily  on  lower  income  groups.  Yet  that  is 
exactly  what  is  involved  in  the  present  pro- 
posals to  fund  the  Canada  Pension  Plan. 

A  limited  degree  of  funding  is  no  doubt 
necessary  to  provide  for  contingencies  and 
to  level  out  contributions  over  a  period  of 
time.  This,  however,  is  a  totally  different 
matter  from  the  complete  funding  that  is 
now  envisaged. 

In  summary,  two  major  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  Canada  Pension  Plan,  in  addi- 
tion to  certain  changes  proposed  by  the  pro- 
vincial government  that  I  have  already 
mentioned.  First,  the  $5,000  ceiling  on  which 
contributions    are    to    be    made    should    be 
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eliminated.     Second,    the    plan    should    be 
funded  only  to  a  quite  limited  degree. 

These  two  changes  together— or,  indeed, 
either  of  them  alone— would  make  possible 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  benefit  under  the 
plan  or  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  contribu- 
tion or,  what  I  would  prefer,  a  combination 
of  both.  If  these  two  suggestions  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  quite  feasible  to  reduce 
the  contributions  significantly  and  still  in- 
crease the  benefits.  This  would  give  us  a 
pension  plan  of  which  Canadians  could  be 
proud,  rather  than  one  they  merely  accept  as 
a  halting  step  forward. 

I  might  mention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
a  number  of  other  criticisms  of  the  current 
proposals  relating  to  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan.  For  example,  I  think  the  proposals 
regarding  the  adjustment  of  pension  plans  to 
account  for  rises  in  the  cost  of  living  are 
quite  inadequate  and  will  permit  a  serious 
lag  in  adjustment,  a  lag  I  may  say  that  will 
never  be  entirely  recovered,  if  we  should 
run  into  a  period  of  fairly  rapid  increases  in 
the  cost  of  Hving.  I  also  think  that  The  Old 
Age  Security  Act  should  be  amended  to 
permit  the  old  age  security  pension,  which 
after  all  is  going  to  be  a  basic  part  of  the 
new  Canada  Pension  Plan,  to  be  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  also  in  accordance  with  increases 
in  productivity  in  the  community. 

These  are  two  matters  in  particular  about 
which  I  am  concerned  but  I  am  not  going  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  now  to  go 
into  them  in  detail.  I  am  more  interested  in 
doing  what  I  have  already  done  and  that  is 
to  put  the  position  of  this  group  on  record 
with  regard  to,  shall  we  say,  the  major  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  Canada  Pension  Plan 
as  it  now  stands  and  our  criticisms  of  those 
major  principles. 

This  much  can  be  said  for  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  as  it  is  now  proposed  by  the 
federal  government.  The  income  of  retired 
people  will  in  time  be  increased,  and  it  will 
be  related  to  previous  earnings,  to  some 
degree,  so  that  there  will  not  be  the  same 
drastic  reduction  as  now  often  occurs  in 
standards  of  living  upon  retirement.  More- 
over, even  with  all  its  undesirable  features, 
the  plan  as  now  proposed  will  at  least  pro- 
vide a  base  on  which  a  better  plan  can  be 
built  in  the  future.  Therefore,  the  New 
Democratic  Party  believes  there  is  no  option 
but  to  support  it  even  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment refuses  to  make  changes  in  it  that  are 
clearly  needed. 

But  why,  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
Canadians  have  to   accept  an  inferior  plan 


when  it  is  quite  as  feasible  to  enact  a 
superior  one?  The  present  Liberal  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  has  taken  a  first-rate  idea 
and  turned  it  into  a  tenth-rate  plan.  Surely 
it  would  be  better  to  have  a  first-rate  plan. 
The  New  Democratic  Party  urges  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  social  and  economic 
justice  for  Canadians  to  do  everything 
possible  to  achieve  this  end— now,  before  the 
plan  goes  into  effect. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  In  rising  to 
take  part  in  this  debate,  I  would  like,  first 
of  all,  to  extend  congratulations  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Russell  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence), 
as  well  as  to  the  hon.  member  for  Nickel 
Belt  (Mr.  Demers),  for  their  fine  speeches  in 
moving  and  seconding  the  address  in  reply  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  Congratulations 
are  also  in  order  to  the  two  new  members, 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr. 
Thrasher)  and  tlie  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
(Mr.  Renwick),  on  their  by-election  victories 
of  last  September. 

I  would  also  extend  sincere  congratulations 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr. 
Thompson)  on  his  election  as  leader  of  the 
Ontario  Liberal  Party.  I  would  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  responsibility  and  reiterate 
the  words  of  my  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Robarts)— 
"that  he  may  long  remain  in  his  present 
position."  Congratulations  are  also  the  order 
of  the  day  to  the  hon.  member  for  Lanark 
(Mr.  Gomme)  on  his  appointment  to  the 
Cabinet.  This  appointment  is  one  which 
meets  with  general  favour  on  all  sides  of  the 
House. 

As  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  complet- 
ing his  first  year,  I  would  say  that  it  has  been 
a  wonderful  experience.  I  have  found  my 
duties  to  be  many  and  varied,  and  all  in  all 
it  has  been  a  challenging  responsibility.  I 
have  appreciated  the  assistance  which  has 
been  afforded  to  me  by  the  officials  in  many 
of  our  government  departments.  I  would  say 
that  my  experiences  in  this  regard  have  been 
similar  to  those  which  I  have  experienced 
diuring  my  previous  municipal  career,  in  tiiat 
good  department  officials  are  the  backbone 
of  any  successful  goverimient  operation. 

Previous  speakers  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
exceptional  skill,  dealt  with  important  mat- 
ters of  Confederation,  have  outiined  bright 
future  prospects  for  our  province  and  the 
nation,  as  well  as  problem  with  which  we  will 
be  faced  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  our  constitution 
and  the  possibility  of  changes  within  it,  and 
I  would  hke  to  dwell  briefly  on  this  point 
for   a  moment.    Canada,   as   a  country,  has 
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reached  the  point  in  its  history  where  we 
must  be  able  to  make  changes  in  our  constitu- 
tion without  having  to  approach  or  to  ask 
any  other  government  to  have  any  part  in 
these  things  which  are  so  purely  Canadian. 

The  decisions  as  to  what  changes  are 
necessary,  or  are  required  in  our  constitution, 
will  be  a  matter  for  much  debate— debate  that 
will  last  for  weeks,  months  and  possibly 
years.  We  should  not  fear  the  thought  of 
change.  If  we  are  to  keep  all  parts  of  our 
country  growing  and  developing,  a  change 
is  necessary.  It  may  be  that  here  in  Ontario 
we  do  not  necessarily  seek  or  desire  broad 
changes  to  the  same  extent  that  some  other 
parts  of  Canada  may,  but  we  must  approach 
this  problem  on  a  national  basis  with  our 
eyes  ever  focused  in  one  direction,  that  of 
looking  for  changes  which  will  increase  the 
opportunities  for  our  people  and  give  them 
a  better  way  of  Ufe. 

Many  words  will  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
our  constitution  in  the  months  that  lie  ahead. 
A  willingness  to  understand  the  other  man's 
viewpoint,  to  agree  and  disagree  with  a  true 
spirit  of  goodwill,  these  things  will  become 
essential  factors,  as  we  move  forward  along 
the  road  of  constitutional  change.  Might  I 
add  that  I  am  humbly  proud  to  be  a  small 
part  of  this  Legislature  during  a  period  of 
years  which  will  be  of  such  vast  importance 
when  we  will  be  called  upon  to  debate  mat- 
ters which  may  well  shape  the  future  destiny 
of  this  great  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  previous  speakers 
said  during  his  remarks  that  what  you  get 
in  this  Throne  debate  is  a  series  of  speeches 
that  may  well  have  been  delivered  in  Corn- 
wall, Kapuskasing  and  Windsor,  because  they 
have  no  reference  one  to  the  other.  I  caimot 
deny  this  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  But  I  would  point  out  to 
you,  sir,  and  to  the  hon.  member,  that  after 
sitting  here  for  some  12  hours  of  debate— 
or  shall  I  say  speeches— 12  hours  that  went 
from  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  down  through 
Dominion-provincial  relations  through  re- 
gional development,  a  side  trip  into  the 
Pittock  dam,  and,  of  course,  the  21,000- 
word  lean-forward  speech  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  one  wonders  what  else 
there  might  be  left  to  speak  about  except 
one's  own  area.  With  your  permission,  sir, 
that  is  just  what  I  would  like  to  do  for  the 
next  few  moments. 

I  would  at  this  point  like  to  turn  my 
thoughts  to  the  riding  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent,  and  to  outline  some  of 
the  highlights  and  the  problems  of  the  past 
year;  although  at  least  three  of  the  points  I 


mention  are  of  concern  in  other  ridings  in 
this  province. 

In  reporting  to  this  House  on  the  past 
year's  activity  in  Oshawa  riding,  I  would  say 
that  the  riding  has  enjoyed  a  continued  expan- 
sion. The  city  of  Oshawa  forms  a  major 
part  of  the  population  of  the  riding  and  this 
city  reported  an  increase  in  population  of 
4,500  during  the  year,  to  bring  the  total 
population  of  the  city  to  over  70,000,  and  it 
is  readily  predicted  that  this  population 
expansion  will  continue.  Other  areas  of  the 
riding  also  experienced  population  expan- 
sions. 

Possibly  the  highlight  of  the  past  year  was 
the  announcement  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  and  W.  Ross  Strike,  chairman 
of  Ontario  Hydro,  of  the  construction  of  a 
1,000,000  kilowatt  nuclear  electric  power 
station  at  a  Lake  Ontario  site  in  the  Fairport 
area  of  Pickering  township.  This  site  is 
approximately  six  miles  east  of  the  Metro 
Toronto  eastern  boundary. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  new  plant  will 
be  $266  million  and  the  project  will  be  the 
second  largest  nuclear  power  station  now 
planned  anywhere  in  the  world.  Construc- 
tion is  expected  to  start  this  year  with  the 
first  of  two  500,000  kilowatt  units  scheduled 
for  operation  by  1970.  The  construction  of 
this  nuclear  electric  power  plant  should  fore- 
cast even  greater  industrial  expansion  in 
Oshawa  riding  as  a  result  of  the  ready  access 
to  such  an  important  source  of  electric  power. 

Mr.  W.  Ross  Strike,  in  making  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  construction  of  this 
nuclear  plant,  pointed  out:  "There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  future,  large  blocl« 
of  electricity  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  lower 
than  that  from  coal-burning  power  stations." 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  heralded  the  an- 
nouncement as:  "A  new  chapter  in  the  use 
of  our  energy  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
our  people."  The  plant  will  be  constructed 
on  a  cost-sharing  basis  between  Ontario 
Hydro,  the  federal  government  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

There  were,  unfortunately,  two  major  work 
stoppages  during  the  fall  months  at  Ceneral 
Motors,  who  are  the  largest  employer  in 
Oshawa  riding.  In  October  the  company 
were  forced  to  shut  down  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks  owing  to  labour  trouble  in  the 
American  CM.  industry  and  the  subsequent 
flow  of  imported  parts  being  cut  off. 

A  percentage  of  vital  parts  for  the  pro- 
duction schedules  of  the  Canadian  car  market 
is  controlled  from  the  United  States.  This 
situation  has  been  a  long-standing  argument 
and  can  be  a  very  costly  affair  as  far  as  this 
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province  is  concerned.  It  creates  unemploy- 
ment among  a  large  number  of  workers  and, 
as  was  the  case  last  October,  Ontario  workers 
lost  several  million  dollars  in  wages  during 
this  short  period  of  unemployment,  a  situa- 
tion over  which  they  had  no  control. 

Fortunately,  this  period  of  unemployment 
was  short.  But  I  would  point  out  to  this 
House  the  very  serious  effect  on  the  economy 
of  this  province  which  this  complete  depen- 
dence on  United  States'  production  could 
mean  if  an  extended  period  of  labour- 
management  trouble  should  arise  in  that 
country.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Randall)  that  our  government  were 
not  called  in  for  discussion  during  the 
formulation  of  the  new  automotive  free  trade 
agreements  with  the  United  States.  This 
province  is  by  far  the  leader  in  automotive 
production  in  Canada  and  this  industry  has 
a  very  definite  impact  on  our  provincial 
economy.  When  I  mention  these  words 
"impact  on  our  provincial  economy,"  I  would 
point  out  that  General  Motors,  as  one  car 
manufacturer  alone,  spent  over  $700  million 
in  Canada  in  1963,  over  75  per  cent  of 
which  was  spent  right  here  in  Ontario.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  automotive  industry  does 
have  a  very  definite  impact  on  our  economy. 

The  riding  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent  is  the  largest  single  producer  of 
automotive  vehicles  in  all  Canada  and  there 
is  considerable  concern  as  to  what  our  future 
position  might  be.  To  the  average  layman, 
and  also  undoubtedly  to  some  experts,  it  is 
diflBcult  to  figure  out  exactly  what  is  involved 
in  this  new  agreement.  If,  because  of  their 
advanced  methods  of  production,  the  parent 
company  in  the  United  States  decides  to 
produce  a  larger  number  of  vital  parts  on 
which  the  Canadian  automotive  industry 
would  be  dependent;  then  the  previous  work 
stoppage  which  I  mentioned  could  become 
greatly  expanded  by  a  labour-management 
dispute  in  the  United  States,  with  the  result- 
ant serious  eflFect  on  the  economy  of  this 
province. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  recent  years  there 
have  been  strong  appeals  by  labour  and  muni- 
cipal groups  to  the  federal  government  for  a 
larger  Canadian  content  in  automotive  manu- 
facture in  an  elfort  to  oflFset  this  problem 
which  I  have  mentioned.  Federal  govern- 
ment oflBcials  claim  to  have  the  necessary 
assurances  that  our  automotive  industry  will 
be  protected  and  that  the  new  agreement  will 
increase  Canadian  automotive  production 
and  employment. 

I  would  say  to  this  House,  that  in  light  of 


the  impact  which  the  automotive  industry 
has  on  the  economy  of  this  province,  and  the 
employment  which  is  involved  in  many  areas 
of  Ontario,  I  would  hope  and  pray  that  this 
new  free  trade  agreement  will  justify  the 
high  hopes  held  for  it  by  the  government  of 
Canada. 

The  second  major  work  stoppage  took 
place  in  December  when  a  strike  was  called 
by  the  United  Automobile  Workers  to  en- 
force contract  demands  against  General 
Motors.  The  strike  lasted  for  13  working 
days  and  was  concluded  by  the  signing  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  by  the 
company  and  the  union  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  contract  ever  achieved 
by  the  United  Automobile  Workers  Associa- 
tion in  Canada.  The  contract  provides  benefits 
which  include  pensions,  drug  plan,  com- 
plete medical  benefits,  insurance,  additional 
vacations  and  wage  increases  for  some  23,500 
workers  in  Oshawa,  Toronto,  St.  Catharines, 
London  and  Windsor  and  will  ensure  a  de- 
gree of  industrial  peace  and  a  bright  future 
for  this  industry  for  the  next  three  years. 

Representing  as  I  do  a  highly  industrialized 
area,  it  is  natural  that  I  should  encounter  a 
number  of  workmen's  compensation  cases, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  also  the  case 
among  other  members  of  this  House,  especi- 
ally those  in  urban  ridings.  I  would  like  to 
deal  for  a  few  moments  with  my  concern 
regarding  one  section  of  compensation  cases 
—that  of  the  injured  workman  who  is  dis- 
missed from  the  board  hospital  as  "fit  for 
light  work"  and  sent  back  to  his  employ- 
ment only  to  find  the  employer  is  not 
interested  in  anything  less  than  a  full  day's 
work.  These  situations  create  a  very  sad 
picture.  I  have  found  that  usually  our  larger 
industries  co-operate  in  this  problem,  but  the 
smaller  industries  complain  they  have  no  such 
jobs  available.  Possibly  this  is  understandable 
in  some  cases  because  of  their  much  smaller 
operating  budgets.  There  are  still  employers, 
however,  who  feel  no  obligation  and  others, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  type 
of  work  involved,  find  it  impossible  to  find 
suitable  employment  for  the  injured  work- 
man. 

When  discussing  this  overall  question  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
employment  and  the  net  result  is  that  the 
onus  is  on  the  employee  to  find  work  suitable 
to  his  disability. 

The  result  of  this  problem  is  that  the  em- 
ployee in  many  instances  finds  himself  in  a 
difficult  financial  position,  trying  to  exist  on 
partial    compensation    allowance    or   possibly 
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unemployment  insurance  benefits.  In  a  num- 
ber of  these  cases,  because  of  the  workman's 
income  being  drastically  reduced,  circum- 
stances compel  him  to  return  to  work  before 
he  should,  with  the  result  he  may  again  be 
disabled,  possibly  permanently,  and  the  actual 
payments  out  of  the  compensation  fxmd  in- 
creased tremendously.  This  could  be  caused 
by  returning  to  heavy  work  which  at  the 
time  is  the  only  type  of  work  available. 

Whenever  an  employee  becomes  disabled 
through  accident  or  industrial  disease,  this 
creates  a  hardship  for  the  workman  and  his 
family  under  any  circumstances,  but  when  his 
income  is  reduced  because  of  this,  then  the 
employee  should  not  suflFer  the  further  hard- 
ship of  a  reduction  in  income. 

I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  a  new  provision  in  the 
Act  guaranteeing  full  payment  of  compensa- 
tion until  the  employee  is  capable  of  returning 
to  his  regular  full-time  work.  This  pro- 
vision would  be  applicable  only  in  cases 
where  the  employer  was  unable  to  supply 
light-duty  work  during  the  period  of  con- 
valescence. 

It  could  be  argued  that  provision  in  the 
Act  guaranteeing  full  payment  of  compensa- 
tion until  the  employee  is  capable  of  return- 
ing to  his  regular  work,  would  result  in  some 
workers  taking  advantage  of  this  type  of  pro- 
vision, but  with  competent  medical  evidence, 
such  a  provision  would  work  to  the  advantage 
of  the  employers  and  the  employees.  Cer- 
tainly a  guarantee  of  full  compensation  pay- 
ment until  they  are  able  to  return  to  full 
employment,  would  ease  the  financial  burden 
of  many  employees  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  find  themselves  and  their 
families  faced  with  considerable  hardship. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear.  We  have 
been  trying  for  years  for  that  one. 

Mr.  Walker:  I  realize  that  this  is  not  a  new 
problem.  It  is  a  problem  with  which  the  com- 
pensation board  is  also  concerned.  Through 
my  investigation  I  learn  there  are  loopholes 
in  the  suggestion  that  I  have  oflFered,  but  I 
sincerely  feel  that  something  should  be  done 
in  this  particular  field  of  our  compensation 
programme  and  I  commend  this  item  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  for 
his  consideration. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  Oshawa  riding  had 
enjoyed  a  considerable  expansion  during  the 
past  year,  but  with  the  growth  comes  the 
inevitable  problem  of  increasing  financial  need 
at  the  municipal  level.  This  problem  of  pro- 
vincial aid  to  municipalities  is  one  of  concern 
not  only  to  the  government,  but  also  to  the 


homeowner  who  is  called  upon  to  pay  the 
ever-increasing  costs.  The  situation  which 
faces  the  government  today  is  that  while  this 
is  a  province  of  tremendous  wealth,  we  are 
constantly  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
financial  need.  We  are  rich,  yet  we  find  our- 
selves as  a  government  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  spending  more  and  more  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  our  municipalities.  We  all  realize 
that  municipalities  are  children  of  the  prov- 
ince under  The  British  North  America  Act 
and  it  is  laid  down  in  that  Act  that  munici- 
palities are  responsible  for  levying  and  distrib- 
uting the  amount  of  money  that  is  required 
for  various  services,  education,  of  course,  be- 
ing one  of  these  problems. 

Possibly  the  most  serious  problem  at  the 
municipal  level  today  is  the  ever-increasing 
costs  of  education.  During  the  past  20  years, 
with  the  heavy  post-war  increase  in  our 
student  population,  the  educational  costs  have 
skyrocketed.  The  unfortunate  part  of  the 
entire  situation  is  that  within  our  municipal 
set-up  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  are 
on  fixed  incomes  and,  with  these  service  costs, 
including  education,  soaring  the  way  they  are, 
these  same  people  are  not  in  a  position  to 
meet  their  current  taxes  and  sooner  or  later 
they  will  be  forced  to  sell  their  homes  and 
take  up  residence  in  some  public  institution. 
This  in  itself  is  not  good  for  the  people,  let 
alone  the  municipality  in  which  they  live,  for 
once  they  adopt  this  position,  homes  for  the 
aged,  public  housing  and  pensioners'  apart- 
ments will  be  needed  to  a  greater  degree  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time. 

We  all  realize  that,  in  this  province  today, 
municipalities  are  steadily  getting  to  the 
point  that  it  is  taking  almost  40  to  50  per  cent 
of  real  estate  taxes  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of 
education,  and  I  am  convinced  that  under  our 
present  municipal  education  system  we  can- 
not go  much  further.  There  are  municipal 
authorities  who  would  advocate  that  the  gov- 
ernment take  over  the  cost  of  education  in  its 
entirety,  but  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  I  am 
opposed  to  this  line  of  thought  because  I  feel 
the  municipality  should  retain  a  strong  voice 
in  its  local  school  administration. 

I  feel  that  a  general  review  should  be  made 
of  the  taxing  powers  of  the  municipality. 
Other  means  should  be  found  to  provide  taxes 
for  such  items  as  education,  which  have  little 
or  no  connection  with  the  owning  of  property. 
Just  as  the  federal  government  now  collects 
taxes  for  the  provinces  and  makes  equaliza- 
tion payments,  I  suggest  the  province  might 
consider  allocating  a  portion  of  the  sales  tax 
or  of  the  income  tax  to  the  municipalities  to 
cover  education,  to  equalize  payments  to  some 
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extent,  without  actually  taking  over  the  full 
administration  of  education.  I  would  also 
commend  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Davis)  the  possibility  of  a  direct  approach 
to  the  federal  government  on  this  problem 
of  education  costs— in  this  day  and  age,  edu- 
cation is  the  very  foundation  of  oiu:  nation— 
and  all  levels  of  government  must  be  prepared 
to  assist  in  supplying  our  youth  with  every 
assistance  necessary  to  secure  the  best  possible 
education. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I  feel,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  embarking  on  a  new  era  in 
our  social  and  economic  life  in  this  province. 
Many  challenges  lie  ahead  and  there  are 
many  problems  which  must  be  solved.  We 
must  continue  to  expand  our  policies  by 
which  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  employment.  We  must  maintain  an 
economic  climate  which  will  enable  us  to 
provide  the  many  thousands  of  new  jobs 
which  are  needed  annually  for  the  new  work- 
ers who  are  entering  the  labour  market.  We 
must  provide  schools  to  accommodate  the  2.5 
million  children  who  wUl  enrol  in  our  schools. 
We  must  provide  revenues  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  universities  through  whose  por- 
tals over  90,000  students  will  be  passing  in 
1970. 

Ontario  will  continue  to  be  the  source  of 
50  per  cent  of  the  taxes  collected  by  the 
national  Treasury  and  our  farms,  mills,  mines 
and  factories  wiU  continue  to  account  for 
over  42  per  cent  of  the  national  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
best  way  we  can  serve  our  province  is  to 
keep  our  economy  strong  and  vibrant,  to  keep 
Ontario  progressive  and  prosperous  and  to 
work  with  our  sister  provinces  and  the  federal 
government  to  keep  Canada  on  the  path  of 
national  development  and  of  national  unity. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  listening  to  the  splendid  pro- 
gramme laid  before  this  assembly  by  the 
government,  and  in  listening  to  the  superb 
speeches  by  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
address  in  reply,  the  hon.  member  for  Rus- 
sell (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence)  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Demers),  and 
indeed  in  listening  to  the  interesting  contri- 
butions to  this  debate  by  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)  and  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
and  other  hon.  members,  I  was  thrilled  anew 
at  the  realization  of  the  vastness  of  the  com- 
pass of  the  responsibilities  of  this  Legislatmre, 
touching  as  they  do,  directly  and  indirectly, 
on  the  lives  and  future  prospects  of  almost 
everyone  in  this  great  province. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  congratulate 


the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  on  achieving 
the  leadership  of  his  party  and  on  becoming 
leader  of  the  oflBcial  Opposition.  I,  too,  would 
like  to  join  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  and  other  hon.  members  in  hoping 
for  him  an  extremely  distinguished  and  long 
tenure  of  that  high  oflBce. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  suggested  that  there 
was  some  inconsistency,  indeed  some  vacilla- 
tion, on  the  part  of  this  government  in  its 
policies  on  pensions.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  that  is  far  from  the  case.  I  do  not  want 
to  try  to  untangle  the  tortured  history  of  the 
pension  question,  as  it  has  come  to  be  known, 
but  I  do  want  to  point  out  the  consistent 
feature  which  perhaps  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  unable  to  recognize,  or  did 
not  choose  to  recognize,  and  that  is  this: 
consistently  this  government,  under  its 
Prime  Minister,  took  the  position  of  responsi- 
bility, it  took  a  responsible  attitude  towards 
the  needs  for  old  age  security  of  the  residents 
of  Ontario  and  a  consistently  strong  position 
for  portability  of  their  pensions.  This  con- 
sistency was,  I  think,  recognized  by  the  elec- 
torate in  1963. 

It  is  always  hard  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  kind  of  a  mandate  is  the  result  of  a 
general  election.  Sometimes  we  can  only  be 
sure  that  this  candidate  and  that  candidate 
were  elected  and  some  other  candidates  were 
not  elected.  Where  the  issues  are  none  too 
clear  it  is  hard  to  know  in  just  what  way 
the  people  have  spoken.  Pundits  frequently 
argue  what  the  mandate  of  a  general  election 
was. 

In  the  general  election  of  1963,  however,  I 
think  the  mandate  was  clear  on  several  points, 
and  one  of  them  was  with  respect  to  pensions. 
The  pension  question  was  injected  into  the 
campaign  by  the  former  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  and  others  in  a  most  vigorous  manner. 
And  what  was  the  clear-cut  result?  The  clear- 
cut  result  was  that  the  people  wished  to  have 
a  responsible  party  concern  itself  with  their 
complex  pension  questions,  and  that  is  why, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  sit  over  here  flanking  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  that  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  sits  over  there  flanked  by 
his  hon.  colleagues. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  With  the 
assistance  of  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time,  I  enjoy  agreeing  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  because  from  time  to 
time  I  enjoy  disagreeing  with  him.  I  agree 
with  his  assessment  that  the  shape  of  our 
future  confederation  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
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tant  issues  confronting  us  as  legislators,  as 
residents  of  Ontario,  as  Canadians.  I  may  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  think  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  his  very  witty  speech  on  the 
address  drew  a  good  deal  more  blood  to  his 
right  than  they  did  across  the  floor. 

I  am  delighted  tliat  we  will  be  debating  in 
this  chamber,  the  formula  for  amending  the 
constitution  of  Canada  in  Canada.  I  hope 
that  Parliament  of  Canada  will  soon  turn  to 
this  matter,  it  will  soon  address  itself  to  Par- 
liament at  Westminster,  and  see  that  the 
formula  becomes  part  of  our  constitution. 
We  will  then  have  a  vehicle  whereby  we  can 
see  to  the  amendment  of  a  constitution  of 
Canada  in  Canada,  and  during  the  course  of 
our  debate  of  the  matter  in  this  House  we 
may  have  an  opportunity,  not  particularly  to 
alter  that  formula— that  opportunity  is  not 
open  to  us  as  the  lion,  member  for  Woodbine 
{Mr.  Bryden)  has  so  clearly  stated— but  to 
indicate  the  kind  of  driving,  the  kind  of 
drivers,  that  we  would  give  to  the  vehicle, 
what  kind  of  constituent  body  we  would  like 
to  see  ultimately  established,  or  a  series  of 
bodies,  and  what  kind  of  direction  we  would 
like  to  see  that  vehicle  take.  That  is  the 
value  of  debating  that  matter  in  this  House. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  on 
Friday,  and  today  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine,  seemed  to  share  the  concern 
which  is  expressed  by  at  least  one  of  our 
local  daihes,  that  these  important  matters 
are  agreed  at  Dominion-provincial  confer- 
ences behind  closed  doors,  not  apparently 
subject  to  the  light  of  public  scrutiny,  at 
meetings  from  which  the  press  are  excluded, 
and  then  that  they  are  laid  before  us  as  faits 
uccomplis. 

Now,  put  in  that  way,  or  put  in  the  more 
pungent  way  in  which  the  hon.  members 
themselves  are  capable  of  putting  these 
affairs,  it  does  appear  to  be  a  sinister,  dark 
practice,  but  I  think  that  is  just  the  surface 
of  the  matter.  I  would  not  like  to  suggest 
that  our  machinery  for  consultation,  that  our 
constitution,  and  our  constitutional  devices, 
are  superb  or  the  best  of  all  worlds,  but  I 
think  we  need  to  look  into  the  matter  just 
a  little  more  deeply  before  we  condemn 
current  practices  almost  out  of  hand  or  feel 
that  democracy  is  in  some  way  being  ill 
served. 

I  think  we  must  be  clear  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  has  the  power  to  secure  any 
amendment  it  desires  to  the  constitution  of 
Canada  by  addressing  itself  to  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster.  Not  in  30  years  has 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  sought  to  amend 
the  constitution  of  Canada  on  a  matter  touch- 


ing the  rights  of  the  provinces,  without  con- 
sulting the  provinces,  but  although  that  is 
developing  the  force  of  a  poHtical  conven- 
tion it  does  not  have  the  force  of  law  or  the 
force  of  fundamental  law  of  a  constitutional 
nature,  and  thus  there  is  no  need  for  Parlia- 
ment to  consult  the  governments  of  the  prov- 
inces or  their  Legislatures  except  its  fear  of 
a  political  sanction  rather  than  a  constitu- 
tional sanction.  Indeed,  in  securing  the 
amendment  1949  No.  2  of  The  British  North 
America  Act,  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and 
the  government  of  Canada  did  not  consult  the 
governments  of  the  provinces. 

Under  present  circumstances  and  imtil 
perhaps  the  constitution  is  changed,  the 
assembly  in  which  these  matters  are  regularly 
debated  and  where  the  jurisdiction  Ues  is 
thus  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  The  fact 
that  in  the  days  of  the  late  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  and  subsequently,  machinery  was 
developed  for  a  consultation  with  the  prov- 
inces is  not  a  sinister  matter,  it  is  a  matter  of 
extension,  it  is  a  matter  of  co-operation,  it 
is  a  matter  of  reasonable  behaviour.  To  be- 
have in  a  different  manner  would  be,  as  the 
Rt.  hon.  Arthur  Meighen  said,  to  behave 
in  a  manner  which  is  at  once  both  insane 
and  vicious.  Thus  we  cannot  regard  the 
meetings  held  behind  closed  doors  as  being 
a  detraction  from  our  sacred  constitutional 
guarantees,  but  rather  an  extension,  ensuring 
that  there  will  be  some  consultation  by  the 
government  of  Canada,  with  an  object  greater 
than  simply  securing  approval  by  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  for  actions  which  they  propose. 

Let  me  say  one  word  about  the  formula 
for  amending  the  constitution,  even  though 
it  will  be  before  us  later,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
main  limitation  that  it  imposes  as  drawn  upon 
the  powers  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  is 
to  restrict  some  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  by  the  1949  No.  2 
amendment  to  The  British  North  America 
Act.  That  rather  iimocent-sounding  amend- 
ment, which  went  through  without  any  con- 
sultation of  the  provinces,  was  to  allow  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tion of  Canada  in  matters  of  purely  federal 
jurisdiction.    It  seemed  quite  reasonable. 

I  had  not  recognized  at  that  time,  or 
indeed  vmtil  I  first  studied  the  Fulton  and 
now  Favreau  formula,  that  it  is  now  quite 
possible  for  Parliament  in  Ottawa  to  dispose 
of  the  Governor-General,  the  monarchy  and 
the  whole  system  of  responsible  government, 
and  we  would  never  be  consulted  or  need 
not  be.  If  they  could  do  that  without  refer- 
ence to  Westminster,  just  simply  by  an  action 
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supported  by  a  majority  of  the   House  of 

Commons  and  the  Senate,  would  they  do 
away  with  responsible  government?  I  do  not 
know.  Would  they  do  away  with  the  office 
of  the  Governor-General?  I  do  not  know. 
Would  they  attack  the  status  of  the  English 
and  French  languages,  or  the  position  of 
separate  schools,  all  of  which  are  protected 
under  the  formula  to  be  laid  before  us?  I 
do  not  know.  Would  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  remove  the  monarchy,  change  the 
position  of  the  Queen  of  Canada?  I  do  not 
know. 

But  I  am  glad  that  when  this  agreed 
formula  goes  to  Westminster  as  an  address 
and  is  there  enacted,  thereafter,  the  prov- 
inces, or  two-thirds  of  the  provinces  repre- 
senting half  the  population,  will  have  to  be 
consulted.  Such  a  peculiar  step  as  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  such  an  unusual  step, 
you  might  think  not  possible,  and  yet  those 
who  cherished  some  hope  that  the  national 
flag  would  retain  some  of  the  symbols  of  the 
history  of  the  two  founding  races,  might 
coimsel  you  not  to  be  too  sanguine  about 
that. 

One  thing  that  puzzles  me  in  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  in  dis- 
cussing some  of  these  matters,  was  when  he 
said,  "those  of  us  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock."  I 
thought  that  was  a  very  puzzling  remark  from 
a  man  who  bears  the  distinguished  Celtic 
name  of  MacDonald  and  I  wonder  how  he 
is  going  to  explain  that  to  the  clans  of  York. 
I  did  appreciate  very  much  his  suggestion 
that  your  office,  sir,  might  in  some  fashion 
become  permanent,  not  perhaps  because  the 
need  is  as  great  here  as  in  other  jurisdictions, 
but  should  he  again  introduce  such  a  bill, 
and  should  it  contain  provisions  of  a  kind 
which  I  at  least  would  hope  for,  I  can  assure 
him  that  I  would  wish  to  give  such  a  bill 
every  possible  support. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  also  has 
some  problems  of  mandate,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
question  of  pensions  I  think  was  quite  clearly 
settled  so  far  as  the  Liberals  were  concerned, 
who  should  be  sitting  on  this  side  of  the 
House  and  who  should  be  sitting  on  that.  We 
come  to  the  question  of  Medicare,  which  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  debate  quite 
fully  later  in  the  session. 

I  recall  quite  clearly  that  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  and  his  party  made  universal, 
compulsory  medical-care  insurance  an  issue 
in  the  election.  I  remember  this  because  my 
wife  and  I,  being  rather  vigorous  canvassers, 
found  that  a  great  deal  of  literature  had  been 
apparently  distributed  by  one  of  my 
opponent's    agents    all    over    people's    veran- 


dahs. It  consisted  of  a  wheel  and  it  said 
something  about  health  insurance,  according 
to  so  and  so.  We  greatly  helped  the  garbage 
collection  in  the  village  of  Forest  Hill  and 
the  township  of  York  by  disposing  of  some 
of  that  material.  But  I  did  read  it  before 
throwing  it  away  and  it  was  quite  clear 
tliat  their  party  made  universal  compulsory 
medical-care  insurance  an  issue  in  the  elec- 
tion and  we,  voluntary  medical-care  insur- 
ance. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are 
sitting  over  there,  flanking  their  leader  and— 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Do  not  forget, 
you  fellows  confused  the  issue. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Was  the  hon.  member  con- 
fused? I  am  sorry.  And  that  is  why  we  are 
over  here  flanking  the  man  we  are  flanking. 
And  that  is  how  it  was  then  and  that  is  how 
it  is  now. 

Another  issue  of  importance,  certainly 
comparable  with  the  question  of  Confedera- 
tion and  its  future  shape,  is  the  question  of 
our  economy  and  economic  growth,  men- 
tioned so  ably  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Walker). 

I  am  sure  we  all  believe  that  the  instru- 
ments of  fiscal  policy  should  lie  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  of  Canada.  Inevitably,  however, 
the  spending,  taxing  and  borrowing  decisions 
made  in  this  assembly  and  by  the  munici- 
palities and  agencies,  which  are  the  creatures 
of  this  Legislature,  do  affect  the  spending 
stream,  and  thus  they  become  instruments  of 
fiscal  policy.   This  is  inevitable. 

Fortunately,  almost  without  exception,  all 
the  expenditures  made  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment and  its  creatures— the  municipalities 
and  agencies— are  expenditures  designed  to 
promote  economic  growth.  We  are  aware, 
of  course,  that  in  the  development  of  tan- 
gible social  capital,  roads  and  schools,  we 
are  contributing  to  the  essential  industrial 
intra-structure.  We  have  learned,  as  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  pointed  out  at 
some  length  last  Thursday,  that  there  is  more 
to  economic  growth  than  can  be  explained 
by  the  classical  trinity  of  land,  capital  and 
labour.  The  economic  growth  of  recent  years 
in  developed  countries  cannot  be  explained 
solely  on  the  basis  of  those  three  inputs.  The 
theory  has  been  developed  that  investments 
in  human  capital,  designed  to  improve  our 
stock  of  human  capital,  contribute  most  sig- 
nificantly to  economic  growth.  Those  of  our 
expenditures  which  are  not  concerned  with 
the  development  of  tangible  social  assets,  or 
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social  capital,  are  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  intangibles. 

We  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit,  a  superb 
programme  of  investment  in  human  capital 
laid  before  us  in  His  Honour's  speech.  I 
wish  to  mention  one  aspect  of  that.  In  the 
realm  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled, 
I  have  said  in  other  places,  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  say  it  here,  that 
I  believe  that  the  opportunity  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  needless  consequences  of 
disability  should  be  the  right  and  reasonable 
expectation  of  every  disabled  person.  Not 
all  the  disabled  can  become  satisfactorily 
rehabilitated,  but  those  who  can  should  have 
their  opportunity  to  thus  free  themselves 
from  needless  social,  economic  and  voca- 
tional bondage. 

Ontario  has  given  great  leadership  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation,  in  which  I  was  pro- 
fessionally employed  for  many  years,  and 
thus  know  that  the  pioneering  work  of  the 
Ontario  Workmen's  Compensation  Board, 
commenced  in  the  1920s,  gave  leadership  to 
jurisdictions  throughout  North  America.  Much 
has  been  done  in  Ontario  and  much  more 
will  be  done,  I  am  satisfied,  in  consequence 
of  the  programme  so  briefly  outlined  and  so 
pungently  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

In  that  same  speech,  reference  was  made 
to  the  programme  of  the  government  for  ex- 
panding medical  education.  This  was  an- 
nounced first,  I  think,  on  October  29  last, 
and  involves,  among  other  things,  the  expen- 
diture of  $114  million  to  expand  the  facilities 
of  our  four  medical  schools,  their  associated 
teaching  hospitals  and  the  development  of 
one  new  medical  school  in  the  province. 

Perhaps  that  has  been  forgotten  because 
we  are  not,  as  Canadians,  given  greatly  to 
the  making  of  slogans.  In  his  budget  mes- 
sage in  the  United  States,  President  Johnston 
announced  a  not  dissimilar  programme,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  from  the  reports  thus  far 
available.  He  said  $1,500  million  will  be 
made  available  to  launch  a  massive  attack 
on  killing  and  crippling  disease.  Headlines 
in  the  United  States  papers  that  I  consulted 
then,  and  subsequently,  refer  to  the  attack  on 
killing  and  crippling  disease.  Yet  in  Ontario 
terms  that  is  a  smaller  programme  to  the  one 
we  have  in  this  province.  Our  population  is 
about  a  thirtieth  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
If  we  use  that  as  a  measure  of  comparison, 
divide  the  $1,500  million  by  30  and  that  pro- 
gramme, similar  in  nature  to  our  own,  would 
be  a  $50  million  capital  programme,  not  a 
$114  million  capital  programme.  Our  pro- 
gramme then  is  of  very  real  significance. 

The   programme    of   medical   education   is 


intimately  involved  with  programmes  of 
medical  research.  We  may  be  aware  that 
medical  research  is  one  of  the  prime  levers 
by  which  the  burdens  of  sufiFering  may  be 
removed  from  mankind,  but  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  of  medical  research  is  in 
its  effects  upon  medical  education  at  least 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  this  country  for 
the  next  five  to  ten  years.  Medical  research 
attracts  teachers;  medical  research  is  essential 
to  the  training  of  medical  teachers;  the  staflFs 
of  our  medical  schools  are  and  must  remain 
teacher-scientists.  A  crisis  is  developing  in 
medical  education  in  Canada,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  Royal  commission  on  health  services 
has  stated  that  to  maintain  the  1961  doctor 
population  ratio  of  l-to-857  in  Canada  during 
the  1970s,  it  will  be  necessary  in  Canada  to 
open  five  new  medical  schools  by  1970  and 
expand  existing  schools.  It  stated  that  those 
five  new  schools  will  require  770  new  teacher- 
scientists  to  staff  them.  Although  I  cannot  find 
it  anywhere  in  the  report,  one  may  estimate 
that  there  will  be  some  attrition  in  the  1,200 
teacher-scientists  at  existing  medical  schools 
—probably  four  per  cent  per  annum,  by  death, 
retirement,  and  separation. 

How  many  teachers  do  we  have  to  develop 
in  Canada  every  year  for  the  next  five  years 
if  there  are  to  be  enough  teachers  to  teach 
enough  doctors  to  maintain  current  doctor- 
population  ratios?  The  calculation  is  simple: 
it  is  770  over  5,  plus  1,200  times  four  per 
cent,  and  at  once  you  know  that  equals  202. 
Therefore,  202  teacher-scientists  must  be  de- 
veloped every  year  in  Canada.  At  the  moment 
at  our  Canadian  medical  schools  there  are 
only  200  graduate  students  preparing  for 
teaching  careers,  and  a  minimum  of  three 
years  is  involved  in  the  medical  sciences  and 
medical  specialties.  Thus  not  more  than  66 
teachers  could  be  graduated  each  year  at  the 
most,  and  that  figure  itself  is  subject  to 
attrition. 

It  may  be  estimated  that  we  are  falling 
behind  in  the  production  of  teachers  by  150 
a  year.  This  is  a  grave  situation.  This  govern- 
ment has  taken  a  massive  step  to  correct  that 
situation  with  its  new  programme  in  medical 
education  and  its  handmaiden  medical  re- 
search. But  will  we  succeed? 

There  is  a  relationship  here  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  which  is  important  and 
which  I  want  to  try  to  explain.  Undoubtedly 
the  Fathers  of  Confederation  had  not  ever 
heard  of  research  or  medical  research;  but 
customarily  in  Canada,  medical  research  has 
been  regarded  as  the  responsibility  of  the 
federal  government,  first  discharged  by  the 
national  research  council  and  more  recently 
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by  the  medical  research  council  with  some 
assistance  from  The  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare  and  the  defence  re- 
search board.  They  provide  funds  for  operat- 
ing grants  to  enable  investigators  at  university 
medical  schools  to  acquire  the  technicians, 
scientists,  supplies  and  animals  necessary  to 
prosecute  their  research  effectively.  They  do 
not  build  clinical  science  buildings  or  ex- 
perimental laboratories  at  our  universities  and 
our  hospitals. 

They  have  regarded  physical  plant  as  being 
the  responsibility  of  the  universities,  and  of 
course  of  their  paternally  minded  provincial 
governments.  Similarly  provincial  governments 
have  been  prepared— and  under  our  new  pro- 
gramme are  increasingly  prepared— to  build 
plants  in  which  research  and  education  can 
be  carried  on  concurrently  because  you  can- 
not have  one  without  the  other.  But  we  are 
hardly  prepared,  I  submit,  to  purchase  the 
vastly  expensive  equipment  required  only  for 
research  and  not  required  in  undergraduate 
training.  Therefore,  a  problem  is  developing 
in  Canada  where  new  medical  science  and 
clinical  science  buildings  being  erected,  build- 
ings which  may  have  no  research  equipment 
in  them  because  the  federal  government  has 
failed  to  assume  responsibility  for  paying  the 
operating  grants  for  research  or  for  providing 
the  necessary  equipment. 

The  contributions  of  the  government  of 
Canada  to  medical  research  are  totally  inade- 
quate, and  one  has  the  feeling  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  is  not  aware  of  the 
essential  character  of  the  scientific  revolu- 
tion. The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  very 
much  impressed  by  the  importance  of  re- 
search and  I  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to 
impress  it  upon  some  of  his  friends  in  the 
Ottawa  government.  Let  me  give  you  some 
figures.  Let  me  compare  them  with  those 
of  the  United  States.  In  1947,  the  United 
States  federal  government  spent  $27  million 
on  medical  research  in  medical  schools.  In 
1964  the  federal  government  of  the  United 
States  spent  $1,131  million  on  medical  re- 
search. In  Canada  in  1947,  the  federal  gov- 
errunent  spent  $.27  million  on  medical 
research  at  medical  schools  and,  heavenly 
day,  in  1964,  it  is  spending  $10.9  million. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  How 
much  did  Diefenbaker  spend? 


up. 


Mr.  Dunlop:  That  is  when  it  started  going 
p. 

And  let  me  give  you  a  figure— 
An  Hon.  member:  Shameful! 


Mr.  Dunlop:  Indeed  it  is,  and  I  would 
like  to  give  a  graphic  illustration  of  that. 
Supposing  we  wanted  to  see  this  in  a  spatial 
relationship— we  wanted  to  draw  it  out  on 
the  blackboard.  The  blackboard  would  not 
be  big  enough  so  that  we  would  have  to  ga 
out  and  use  the  wall  of  a  building. 

Let  us  take  the  U.S.  expenditure  in  1947 
of  $27  million  and  draw  a  line  up  one  foot 
from  the  ground— one  foot  equals  $27  million. 
Well,  our  $.27  milllion  was  1/ 100th  of  that 
so  we  draw  a  little  line  1/ 100th  of  a  foot 
just  near  the  bottom.  That  is  not  a  very  big 
line— it  is  hard  to  express  in  inches,  but  it 
is  just  a  little  over  a  tenth  of  an  inch.  Now 
let  us  see  the  1964  situation.  We  would  have 
to  draw  a  line  42  feet  tall  to  express  the 
volume  of  research  expenditure  by  the 
United  States  government  in  1964  and  it 
would  run  up  a  nice  four  or  five-storey 
building,  would  it  not?  Pretty  tall.  If  we 
were  now  to  express  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment's 1964  expenditure  on  medical  research 
in  the  same  terms  we  would  just  have  to 
draw  it  up  the  wall  4.8  inches.  Just  a  little 
wider  than  one  brick. 

Now  medical  research  and  medical  educa- 
tion in  Canada  are  struggling  against  disas- 
trous odds.  We  are  keeping  our  key  teacher- 
scientists  largely  because  they  hope  that 
things  are  going  to  get  better.  I  suggest  that 
if  they  do  not  get  better  within  the  next 
year  or  two,  the  whole  structure  of  medical 
research  in  Canada  will  collapse  as  will  the 
whole  structure  of  medical  education  come 
down  in  its  wake. 

And  I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
indeed  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  to  discuss 
this  matter  most  seriously  with  the  Hon.  C.  M. 
Drury,  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Develop- 
ment—who is  the  responsible  Minister  in 
Ottawa,  because  he  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Cabinet  committee  on  scientific  and  technical 
development— and  find  out  whether  we  should 
expend  great  quantities  of  money  in  this 
province  to  build  the  physical  plant  at  medi- 
cal schools  at  which  research  could  be  carried 
out,  if  the  federal  government  is  not  going  to 
put  up  adequate  amounts  for  operating 
grants.  If  they  are  not  going  to,  then  prob- 
ably we  should  not  go  ahead  with  the  build- 
ings to  have  them  stand  empty.  But  I  think 
when  the  terms  of  the  matter  are  put  to  him 
in  this  somewhat  unacademic  way,  Mr. 
Drury  may  be  able  to  understand  clearly 
what  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  here  is 
saying  to  him:  We  are  putting  up  the  plants 
but  are  you  going  to  put  up  the  operating 
grants?  Or  does  the  federal  government  wish 
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to  relinquish  the  control  of  research  to  the 
provinces?  This,  I  think,  would  be  an  unsound 
constitutional  development.  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  to  consider  carefully 
a  special  appeal  to  Mr.  Drury  on  this  matter. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like,  before 
closing,  to  congratulate  most  warmly  the  hon. 
members  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  and  for 
Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher)  on  their 
election.  I  am  certain  that  they  will  make 
excellent  contributions  to  the  debates  and 
proceedings  of  this  House.  I  should  also 
like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  associate  myself  most 
warmly  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  address  in  reply. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  the  others  who 
have  spoken  in  extending  my  very  best  wishes 
to  you.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  in 
this  House  since  1951.  I  hope  I  will  be  here 
for  a  long  time  yet.  I  do  not  see  an)i:hing 
over  there  that  is  going  to  do  anything  about 
it. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  After  that 
by-election  I  would  not  count  on  that. 

Mr.  Reaume:  We  will  handle  that  as  we  go 
on.  I  want  to  say  that  in  that  time  we  have 
had  four  men  here  as  Speakers  and  I  think 
it  can  honestly  be  said  that  in  those  four 
people  we  found  men  who  were  fair,  un- 
biased, and  I  have  no  fault  that  I  want  to 
find  with  the  actions  of  any  of  them.  I  re- 
member one  evening  here  though,  while  the 
House  was  calm  and  everything  was  quiet; 
I  thought  that  the  Prime  Minister  at  the 
time  had  flashed  a  signal  to  the  Speaker, 
who  immediately  put  into  action  the  thoughts 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  Now,  maybe  I  was 
wrong  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
hon.  member  is  driving  us  away. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  say  a 
word,  I  will  stop  for  a  moment  now.  I  want 
to  say  a  word  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South.  His  party  is  really  the  only  party  I 
have  ever  known  whose  real  leader  sits  in 
the  back  row. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  that  the  Prime 
Minister  at  that  time,  who  was  a  very  smooth 
individual,  of  course— I  have  often  expressed 
his  smoothness  as  compared  to  the  hair  on  a 
frog,  he  smoothed  the  whole  thing  out  in  a 
hurry  before  I  was  escorted  out  of  the  House. 
And  even  though  he  is  not  here  now,  I  want 
to  thank  him  for  that.  I  think  he  thought. 


however,  I  was  trying  to  arrange  things  so 
that  I  would  get  put  out  but  that  was  not  so. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  word  of  praise  to  the 
mover  and  seconder  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  I  thought  they  did  a  very  excellent 
job  and  to  our  friend,  the  hon.  member  for 
Forest  Hill  (Mr.  Dunlop),  as  usual  his  speech, 
I  think,  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  heard. 

If  we  were  to  go  on  and  express  congratu- 
lations to  all  the  hon.  members  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  all  these  people  who  have 
gotten  appointments  of  one  kind  or  the  other, 
I  suppose  we  just  could  say  to  the  whole 
bunch  of  them,  all  of  them,  "Congratulations, 
you  have  all  got  some  kind  of  an  extra  job 
on  some  board  or  other."  I  suppose  that  the 
reason  for  it  was  that  the  government  of  the 
day  would  have  some  reason  for  paying  them 
a  little  extra  money  every  month. 

An  hon.  member:  Hallelujah  Chorus. 

Another  hon.  member:  It  did  not  get  back 
to  that  row. 

Mr.  Reaume:  But  the  point  that  I  want  to 
find  out  is  this.  I  suppose  they  ought  to  be 
paid  but  I  think  we  should  know  or  find  out 
at  least  how  much.  I  am  not  finding  any 
fault,  may  I  say,  with  my  hon.  friend  from 
London  South  who  is  a  very  amiable  fellow 
of  course  and  a  nice  fellow;  originally  he  had 
his  home  in  our  town  and  we  are  very  fond 
of  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  drove 
him  out  too,  eh? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  now  I  just  took  a  crack 
at  the  hon.  member,  if  he  wants  any  more, 
just  say  so. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  But  in  any  event,  when  we 
started  out  in  1951  we  had  one  whip;  the 
government  party  in  power  had  one  whip. 

An  hon.  member:  They  need  lots  of  whips 
over  there. 

Mr.  Reaume:  But  now  we  find  that  there 
is  an  official  whip,  the  whip  has  an  assistant 
whip  and  the  assistant  whip  has  an  assistant 
whip  again.  Now  the  hon.  member  for  Elgin 
(Mr.  McNeil)  who  has  just  arrived,  I  do  not 
know  what  part  he  plays  in  there— 

An  hon.  member:  Is  he  the  deputy  or  as- 
sistant deputy? 

Mr.  Reaume:  —but  I  see  him  running  up 
and  down  the  hall.  He  reminds  me  of  the 
fifth  horseman,  the  only  thing  he  lacks  is  a 
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shovel  and  then  he  could  really  play  that  part 
well.  But  I  think  that  probably  it  would  not 
be  out  of  order  if  I  were  to  ask— not  that  I 
probably  will  ever  find  out,  but  I  can  ask  for 
it  anyway— I  think  it  is  almost  time  that  the 
government  placed  on  the  table  what  amount 
is  being  paid  to  each  and  every  one  of  these 
appointees  who  have  been  put  on  boards  or 
some  extra  special  job. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.   Reaume:    Just   a   moment  now.     The 

hon.  member  can  make  a  speech  after  I  have 

finished. 

Mr.   White:    I   thought   the   hon.    member 

had  a  question- 
Mr.  Reaume:  I  had  no  question.    I  am  not 

asking  the  hon.   member;   he  is  not  in  the 

government. 

Mr.  White:  I  have  got  the  answer  for  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  member  is  just  the 
oflBce  boy  down  there. 

Mr.  White:  Does  the  hon.  member  not 
want  the  answer? 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  always  happens  this  way; 
I  never  saw  it  fail.  You  give  somebody  a 
little  job  and  it  goes  right  to  his  head  right 
off  the  bat.  I  am  not  asking  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, but  I  think  what  we  ought  to  have  is 
the  amount  of  money  that  goes  along  with 
these  little  odd  jobs  that  are  being  passed 
out. 

Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  White:  I  think  since  the  question  has 
been  raised,  that  the  hon.  member  should 
know  that  the  services  of  me  and  my  friends 
here  costs  the  public  purse  not  one  cent. 

An  hon.  member:  Probably  get  paid  all 
they  are  worth. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  in  any  event,  the  hon. 
member  is  over-paid. 

An  hon.  member:  I  tliought  there  was  a 
minimum  wage  law. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  not  find  so  much  fault  with  the  fact 
that  you  give  extra  jobs  to  these  people.  In 
any  of  the  ridings  where  a  Tory  has  been 
beaten,  I  do  not  think  that  the  government 
has  missed   one   in  appointing   the   loser  to 


some  job  or  another.  What  happened  in  the 
various  areas  of  the  province  where  the 
government  lost,  is  that  the  people  said  they 
did  not  want  the  candidate,  the  government 
followed  up  as  usual,  and  right  off  the  bat 
the  man  has  a  job.  And  who  gives  them 
those  jobs?  The  govermnentl  I  suppose  that 
the  government's  answer  would  be  that  it  is 
a  crime  that  this  great  amount  of  wonderful 
brains  should  be  wasted,  and  that  we  must 
employ  them— put  them  on  the  payroll  for 
the  good  of  the  province,  because  the  prov- 
ince really  needs  the  advice  and  the  help  of 
these  people. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  All  right,  and  I  say,  have  the 
help  of  these  people  whom  the  people  back 
home  said  they  did  not  want  at  all.  Well, 
that  has  been  going  on,  of  course,  for  a  long, 
long  time,  but  I  hope  that  it  will  stop  some 
time  soon. 

I  want  to  talk  about  a  thing  I  think  will 
be  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  hon.  members 
over  there.  As  you  know,  a  by-election  was 
held  not  long  ago— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  going  to  tell  you  be- 
cause I  do  not  suppose  that  you  have  read  a 
paper  for  months.   What  is  that  you  say? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  different  story  from 
what  you  told— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  want  to  explain  it,  if  you 
will  keep  quiet.  The  trouble  with  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  is  that  that  young 
man,  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
(Mr.  S.  Lewis)  is  going  by  the  leader  of  that 
party— I  mean  the  leader  in  name  only— so 
fast  that  he  thinks  he  is  going  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

In  any  event,  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr. 
Thrasher).  I  see  he  is  not  here  today,  and 
he  will  not  be  here  long  either.  As  our  good 
old  friend  from  Ottawa  South,  Mr.  Dunbar, 
used  to  say— do  you  remember  the  expression 
he  used  to  use  when  a  new  member  arrived 
in  the  Opposition?  "He  is  just  an  overnight 
guest!" 

Well,  of  course,  there  are  many  things  of 
importance  in  the  Essex  county  area  and  he 
ran  on  a  slogan— I  think  it  was  a  good  one— 
"And  the  people  have  spoken."  It  worked 
very  well;  put  a  man  on  the  side  of  the 
government.    Now  we  have  him  and  I  just 
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want  to  say  to  him  that  the  other  ranks  repre- 
sented as  they  are  by  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, will  indeed  be  happy  to  work  along 
with  him  in  any  way  in  order  that  we  may 
get  a  fair  and  equitable  deal  for  that  part  of 
the  province.  Whether  he  wants  to  work 
along  with  us  or  not,  I  do  not  know;  but 
we  wiU  work  along  with  him. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  a  good  fellow. 

Mr.  Reaume:  We  might  go  back  and  we 
must  face  one  fact,  that  from  the  year  1945 
to  the  year  1959  three  fine  men  came  from 
Essex  county  on  the  side  of  the  government. 
One  at  that  time  was  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  one  at  that  time  was  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  of  course  the  other  was  the 
Whip.  When  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
entered  the  election  of  1959,  the  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville  was  well  advised  to 
quit.  Then  in  a  following  election,  my  good 
and  wonderful  hon.  friend  from  Essex  South 
(Mr.  Paterson),  took  care  of  the  Speaker  at 
that  time  by  putting  him  right  back  in  the 
egg  business,  and  I  want  to  report  that  he 
is  doing  very  well  in  this  enterprise. 

Mr.  White:  We  heard  all  about  it- 
Mr.  Reaume:  And  I  think  he  will  stay. 
Now,  going  back  again  to  the  by-election,  I 
will  tell  you  exactly  what  happened  and  I'll 
bet  you  would  never  have  dreamed  of  it. 
What  happened  was  that  the  man  who  won 
got  more  votes  than  the  other  people,  but 
anyway  he  won. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Liberal  who  lost, 
dropped  2,000  votes— that  is  why  the  Con- 
servative won. 

Mr.  Reaume:  We  will  get  to  that  point.  I 
am  not  trying  to  hide  anything;  just  give 
me  an  opportunity.  I  come  from  that  area 
and  I  know  something  about  it.  What 
actually  happened  was  this,  and  there  is  not 
any  question  about  it.  I  think  that  the  first 
people  in  this  House  who  will  openly  admit 
that  you  wanted  to  get  a  foothold  in  Essex 
county  are  the  hon.  members  on  the  opposite 
side.  During  the  course  of  the  by-election- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  But  in  any  event,  for  about 
eight  weeks  prior  to  the  time  of  the  voting 
in  Windsor,  you  had  to  watch  yourself  when 
you  were  walking  around  the  streets,  or  you 
would  get  hit  on  the  head  with  a  $100  bill. 
Everybody  was  talking  about  it.  Where  is 
the  Tory  candidate  getting  all  his  funds? 
Well,  where  did  he  get  them? 


Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Were  you  talking  about  Paul 
Martin? 

Mr.  Reaume:  No,  I  was  not  talking  about 
Paul  Martin.  But  in  any  event,  long  before 
anybody  else  had  the  opportunity  of  doing 
much  about  it,  the  billboards  were  pretty 
nearly  all  hired— rented  by  the  Tory  party, 
along  with  radio  and  television.  The  pork 
barrel  obviously  was  well  filled.  And  so  the 
opposition  was  not  so  much  from  the  man 
who  eventually  won.  One  of  the  reasons— 
and  this  brings  us  down  to  what  I  think  is 
a  very,  very  important  part— was  that  the 
New  Democratic  Party  ran  a  man  whom  I 
have  known  for  a  long  time.  He  had  no 
more  chance  of  winning  than  a  snowball 
had  of  freezing  in  the  hot  place.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  NDP  man  was  not  even  in  town 
on  the  day  of  the  election,  and  really  had  no 
interest  in  it  at  all.  The  only  purpose  that 
the  party  was  in  there,  was  to  make  sure  that 
the  Tory  party  won  and  I  just  want  to  offer 
this  bit  of  advice. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Look  at  Riverdale.  Look 
what— 

Mr.  Reaume:  This  is  the  advice  I  want  to 
offer.  Obviously  the  best  thing  the  govern- 
ment can  do  in  order  that  it  might  stay  in 
power  is  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
NDP.  And  obviously  that  is  what  happened 
and  the  NDP,  whether  we  hke  it  or  not,  hate 
our  party  much  more;  why,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  member  read- 
Mr.  Reaume:  They  hate  our  party  much 
more  than  they  do  that  of  hon.  members 
opposite  because  they  understand— now,  I  do 
not  blame  them— they  understand  that  they 
have  got  to  do  away  with  us  first  before 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  going  over 
there,  and  I  just  want  to  tell  them  in  no 
uncertain  terms— 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): That  is  a  very  interesting  philosophy. 

Mr.  Reaume:  All  right.  If  the  hon.  Minister 
keeps  quiet  we  will  give  him  some  more. 

As  long  as  the  NDP  is  here,  I  think  the 
government  has  a  good  chance  of  staying 
there.  But  I  want  to  mention  one  thing. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  people  who,  in 
the  past,  have,  I  think,  voted  NDP— my  own 
riding  is  a  typical  one— but  who  are  now 
starting  to  come  to  the  way  of  thinking  that 
with  this  business  of  splitting  votes  in  the 
two  Opposition  parties  among  us  they  will  go 
on  forever  and  ever  having  the  government 
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over  there,  and  I  am  certain  they  do  not  want 
that.  There  are  many  people  at  this  hour, 
members  and  former  members  of  the  NDP, 
who  are  talking— 

An  hon.  member:  Come  over  here? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  could  not  stand  the  odour. 
I  am  happy  over  here. 

Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  should  smile 
when  he  says  that. 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  does  the  hon.  member 
mean  by  that?  I  am  very  happy  here  and  I 
am  going  to  stay  here. 

Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member's  position  is 
deteriorating. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  mean  in  the  building,  in 
here.  When  I  talk  about  here,  I  mean  in  this 
room.   Do  not  get  so  excited  about  it. 

But  there  are  at  this  hour  meetings  going 
on,  and  my  hon.  friend  from  York  South 
knows  it.  I  know  he  does  not  want  it,  but  it 
will  not  make  any  difference  whether  he 
wants  it  or  not,  I  think  that  the  ultimate 
thing  that  will  happen  is  that  many  of  the 
rank-and-file  people  in  his  party  will  join 
with  us  in  doing  that  final  job  of  ridding  this 
province,  after  20  some  odd  years,  of  a  gov- 
errmaent  that  has  grown  too  autocratic  and  a 
government  which  thinks  it  has  a  mortgage  on 
the  province  and  everything  in  it. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
The  hon.  member  will  be  an  old  age  pen- 
sioner when  that  happens. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  Minister  will  be 
there  ahead  of  me. 

But  in  any  event,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
province  would  be  badly  served  if  we  did 
finally  get  back  to  the  two-party  system. 
Really,  even  with  all  the  seats  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  over  there,  they  did  not  get  an 
overall  vote  from  the  province.  Take  our 
vote,  combined  with  the  NDP  vote,  and  we 
got  more  than  they  did,  more  seats  in  effect 
and  in  fact. 

Actually,  this  government  does  not  really 
represent  the  people,  at  least  the  majority  of 
them.  What  it  is  doing  is  representing  acres 
and  one  day,  I  hope,  that  we  will  get  dovra 
to  the  important  problem  in  this  province, 
that  of  representing  people,  and  not  base  it 
on  whether  you  are  forty  miles  long,  or  what- 
ever it  happens  to  be.  This  would  be,  I 
think,  a  more  equitable  way  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  many  of  my  hon. 
friends    on    the    opposite    side    praising   the 


Speech  from  the  Throne.  Well,  now,  I  do  not 
really  think  it  was  the  type  of  a  speech  that 
would  arouse  anybody.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
sir,  when  His  Honovir  was  reading  the  speech, 
it  was  quite  a  sight.  I  noticed  some  of  my 
hon.  friends  over  there,  I  do  not  want  to 
mention  them  by  name,  they  were  sound 
asleep.  There  was  so  much  soothing  anaes- 
thetic in  that  speech,  I  think  that  actually 
what  happened  was  that  the  government 
must  have  gone  downstairs  in  the  old  vaults 
in  the  basement  and  dug  up  one  that  was 
written  maybe  in  the  days  of  Ferguson  or 
Henry.  It  sounded  typically  of  one  of  those 
backward  things.  However,  we  must  now 
work  on  that. 

It  was  hoped,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  this 
speech,  there  would  be  something  said  about 
the  relaxation  of  the  liquor  laws  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  for  a  moment  I  just  want  to  say  a 
word  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Did  the  hon.  member 
read  what  his  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Thompson) 
said  about  that  in  this  article? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Why  does  the  hon.  Minister 
not  keep  quiet?  I  want  to  say  something  about 
it,  too.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  is  a  fine 
fellow,  too.  Never  mind,  he  is  not  making  a 
speech.    Why  does  he  not  keep  quiet? 

It  was  hoped,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  would 
be  something  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
because  it  had  been  in  the  press  and 
rumoured  around  that  there  was  going  to  be 
a  relaxation  in  the  liquor  laws  of  the  province. 

I  want  to  talk  about  a  thing  we  spoke  about 
here  in  the  House  ten  years  ago,  and  this  one 
item  we  took  up  with  His  Honour  Judge 
Robb.  It  was  the  matter  of  whether  public 
houses  should  close  between  the  hours  of  six 
and  eight  o'clock  or  not.  Well,  His  Honour 
was  quite  honest  about  it.  He  said  first  of 
all  this  measure  was  put  in  by  an  Act  of  the 
government  during  the  war  as  a  wartime 
measure  due  to  a  shortage  of  beer.  Well  now, 
I  have  never  experienced  that.  I  suppose 
there  was.  But  in  any  event,  the  war  is  over 
and  has  been  for  a  long  time. 

Well,  then  he  had  to  sing  another  ttme, 
and  this  is  a  beautiful  excuse  and  I  must 
explain  it  to  you.  His  Honour  said,  in  answer 
to  a  question  put  by  the  late  member  for 
Kenora,  Albert  Wren,  he  said  the  real  reason 
for  this  rule  is  because,  come  six  o'clock  at 
night  the  working  man  should  go  home  to  his 
wife  and  family.  Well,  every  good  husband 
indeed  ought  to  go  home  at  six  o'clock  to  his 
wife  and  family.  But  what  do  you  do  in  the 
instance  of  the  working  man  who  does  not 
want  to  go  home  to  his  wife  and  family?  He 
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■cannot  buy  any  more  beer  for  fifteen  cents, 
but  he  can  go  across  the  street  and  there  he 
can  get  a  bottle  or  a  double  scotch  or  what- 
ever he  wants.  And  I  imagine  that  that 
fellow,  whoever  he  is,  when  he  finally  arrives 
at  home,  I  will  bet  the  dear  little  wife  has 
a  problem  on  her  hands. 

I  have  never  really  heard  of  such  a  foolish 
Tule  and  it  would  not  take  a  lot  of  doing  on 
the  part  of  the  hon.  members  over  there, 
having,  as  they  have,  practically  all  the  brains 
in  the  province  confined  in  the  Cabinet.  This 
"would  not  be  a  very  big  job  and  I  do  not 
"know  why  they  would  be  opposed  to  doing  it. 

Now  one  other  thing,  especially  in  border 
^reas  it  would  be  advisable  if  we  were  to 
keep  our  taverns,  and  so  on,  open  until  1.00 
a.m.  on  a  Saturday  night.  I  know  that  there 
will  be  a  howl  and  a  cry  from  those  who  are 
dry— and  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  of 
them  around— probably  saying  that  we  are 
•open  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Well,  I  never  read 
anything  in  my  Bible  or  prayer  book— hon. 
members  may  have,  I  do  not  know— I  could 
not  find  a  page  that  ever  said  one  could  not 
have  a  drink  on  a  Sunday,  I  think,  too,  that 
one  of  the  other  things  the  hon.  members 
should  give  some  thought  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  It  is  in  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Is  it  in  there?  Well,  maybe 
I  skipped  that  page.  I  will  meet  the  hon. 
Minister  after  a  while  and  he  can  point  it 
out  to  me. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  a  man  and 
his  family— and  we  used  to  see  it  very  much 
at  the  border— going  out  for  a  Sunday  after- 
noon and  stopping  off  at  a  place  and  having 
a  meal  and  with  that  meal  having  a  drink?  I 
caimot  see  anything  wrong  about  it.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  kind  of  law  would  hurry  the 
time  when  we  would  wind  up  more  quickly 
and  more  certainly  in  the  fires  of  hell.  I 
think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  very  sane 
thing,  and  I  think  that  it  would  attract  a 
large  number  of  people  to  our  areas.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  works  in  the  opposite  way 
now.  Many  people,  I  am  certain,  in  places 
such  as  Niagara  Falls,  Fort  Erie,  Windsor 
and  maybe  others,  many  people  whose  homes 
are  there,  journey  over  to  Detroit,  over  to 
the  Falls  in  the  United  States  and  there  have 
a  meal  and  enjoy  a  drink  with  it,  and  I  do 
not  see  anything  wrong  about  it. 

This  law  under  which  we  operate  now,  in 
my  estimation,  makes  a  bunch  of  hypocrites 
out  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of 
our  province.  People  who  do  not  drink  on 
Sunday,  I  think,  are  few,  and  if  we  were  to 
be  honest  about  it  we  would  openly  express 


our  views   and   I   think   the   people   of   the 
province  would  be  heartily  in  favour  of  it. 

Well,  now,  I  want  to  congratulate— I  must 
make  the  rounds  here— the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  the  province  (Mr.  Robarts),  if  he  really  has 
taken  our  province  into  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  is  what  he  said; 
I  hope  he  meant  it  when  he  said  it  and  I 
hope  there  are  no  more  ifs  or  ands  or  buts 
about  it,  that  now  we  are  in,  we  stay  there. 
From  reading  the  papers  in  the  past  year  or 
so,  I  suppose  we  should  all  get  down  beside 
our  beds  every  night  and  thank  God  that  the 
present  Premier  of  the  province  is  really  the 
Premier,  because  from  the  articles— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mighty  lucky. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Because  if  we  did  not  have 
him,  Canada  might  have  been  split  into  little 
different  factions  here  and  there.  One  would 
have  thought  from  his  words  that  only  he 
would  save  Canada  from  going  to  pot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Pretty  bad. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  do  not  beheve  a  word  of 
this  stuff.  In  my  opinion  I  do  not  think  that 
our  country,  yours  and  mine,  was  ever  so 
strong  and  virile  as  it  is  now.  Who  is  going 
to  waste  any  time  worrying  about  the  Douk- 
hobors  of  the  west  or  a  few  separatists  in 
the  east?  All  we  are  doing  by  all  this  talk 
and  articles  in  the  paper— they  are  enjoying 
it  and  having  fun,  and  for  one,  I  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  that  gives  them  any  fun 
at  all.  We  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  great 
country  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  to  worry  too  much  about 
Canada  falling  apart.  I  think,  as  the  days  go 
on,  the  very  opposite  is  true.  We  are  getting 
stronger  and  stronger. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Due  to  our  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  part  of  it  is  all  right. 
Well  now,  the  other  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  matter  of  great  importance:  The  Parlia- 
ment in  Ottawa,  the  federal  Parliament,  spent 
about  eight  months  arguing  about  what  kind 
of  flag  we  were  going  to  adopt— a  Canadian 
flag.  There  were  a  lot  of  bitter  words  spoken 
and  I  suppose  that  those  honourable  men  in 
Ottawa,  who  got  into  these  really  heated 
arguments  over  it,  wish  now  that  they  could 
take  back  some  of  those  words,  because  the 
truth  of  it  is  that,  in  certain  areas  of  our 
province  even,  it  did  stir  up  a  certain  amount 
of  hate.  Eventually  a  flag  was  adopted.  If  the 
Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  ever  had 
any  hope  of  pleasing  20  million  people,  he 
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was  wrong.  No  man  with  any  kind  of  a  flag 
or  anything  he  might  do  could  possibly 
please  20  million  people.  But  they  finally— 
not  the  Liberal  government,  but  all  parties- 
voted  in  favour  of  a  flag,  and  in  my  opinion 
they  could  not  have  picked  a  flag  that  was 
more  symbolic  than  the  Maple  Leaf. 

An  hon.  member:  A  rag. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  all  right,  say  what  you 
will— I  hope  when  the  opportune  time  comes 
if  we  have  to  vote  here  in  this  House  on  any 
flag  that  it  will  be  a  free  and  open  vote.  I 
am  merely  expressing  my  own  views.  Any- 
body else  who  has  any  other  views  on  it,  that 
is  perfectly  all  right,  but  these  are  mine. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  flag  issue  was 
pretty  well  dying  down  when  our  hon. 
Premier  made  a  statement  to  the  press.  Well, 
I  am  assuming  he  did;  it  was  in  the  press. 
That  the  ofiicial  flag  of  our  province  would 
be  the  Red  Ensign  with  certain  modifications. 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  do  not  really 
think  that  we  need  a  flag.  But  the  reason  that 
I  am  so  sold  on  the  Maple  Leaf  is  this.  Back 
in  the  year  of  1953,  the  year  of  the  crowning 
of  our  present  Queen,  I  was  in  France  along 
with  the  mayors  of  Montreal,  Toronto,  Hamil- 
ton, Lethbridge,  and  also  Windsor. 

The  reason  that  we  were  there,  of  course, 
was  first  to  attend  the  crowning  of  our  Queen, 
but  while  we  were  there,  or  prior  to  this 
time,  the  five  of  us  met  and  we  were  trying 
to  figure  up  some  sort  of  a  suitable  decora- 
tion for  the  graves  of  the  boys  who  fell  in  the 
raid  at  Dieppe.  I  was  appointed  at  that  time 
to  find  out  what  would  be  a  suitable  one,  so  I 
wrote  to  the  Legion  and  asked  them  and  they 
thought  about  it  and  they  came  up  at  that 
time  with  the  idea  that  a  little  maple  leaf 
wreath  would  be  the  most  appropriate  thing 
to  put  on  the  graves  of  those  boys  over  there. 

After  that  I  ordered  some  thousand  or  more 
of  them  and  had  them  forwarded  overseas. 
They  were  there  when  we  arrived  and  we 
placed  one  on  every  grave.  But  the  point  that 
I  want  to  make  is  that  as  I  walked  down  the 
aisles  of  the  graveyard,  I  read  the  names  on 
the  tombstones,  and  they  were  not  only  off- 
spring of  what  we  oftentimes  term  the  two 
founding  races  of  Canada.  Upon  these  stones 
one  saw  names  whose  fathers  and  mothers 
had  come  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  not 
only  English  and  French  which  I  am  happy 
to  be  half  and  half  of.  I  think  it  is  nearly  time 
that  we  stopped  talking  about  the  old  found- 
ing races,  although  all  of  us,  I  am  certain, 
have  a  great  affection  in  our  hearts  for  them. 
Do  we  not  understand  that  Canada  is  grow- 
ing up?  And  one  of  the  reasons  it  is  growing 


up  is  because  these  many  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  have  come  here  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  are  helping  to 
build  a  stronger  Canada.  We  do  not  have  to 
hate  our  mother  or  our  father  because  we  go 
out  and  we  finally  become  an  adult.  I  do  not 
want  to  say  anything  disrespectful  at  all  about 
the  Crown,  but  I  say  this,  that  it  is  time,  cer- 
tainly time,  and  the  time  has  long  past  when 
we  of  Canada  ought  to  have  a  flag  of  our 
own.  I  think  it  is  nearly  time  that  the  coins 
that  we  have  in  our  pockets,  if  we  have  any, 
ought  to  bear  the  picture  and  the  image  of 
some  of  the  great  people  of  Canada. 

We  have  some  great  people  of  Canada.  Is 
there  anything  wrong  with  having  our  coins 
bear  the  picture  of  such  honourable  men  as 
John  A.  MacDonald,  Laurier,  Vincent  Massey, 
and  even  Diefenbaker,  if  you  will?  Now, 
Diefenbaker's  coin  with  his  picture  on  it 
might  bite  you  every  time  you  go  to  spend  it, 
but  in  any  event  is  this  not  a  proper  step  to 
adulthood?  I  am  glad  to  see  my  hon.  friends 
over  there  smiling.  I  suppose  they  are  in 
favour  of  ousting  him  too,  eh? 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word,  though,  for  that 
gentleman.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the 
Prime  Minister  of  our  province  was  around 
at  meetings  with  his  arms  around  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  sort  of  a  parting  of  the  ways 
—a  cooling-off  period,  as  my  hon.  friend  says. 


Hon.    Mr.    Wardrope:    Any 

Liberal  ranks  down  there? 


split 


the 


Mr.  Reaume:  Not  that  I  have  heard  of.  If 
the  hon.  Minister  hears  of  any  would  he  mind 
phoning  me? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
How  are  things  down  in  Ottawa? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 


Mr.  MacDonald: 

though. 


May  be  some  in  Windsor 


Mr.  Reaume:  I  understand  that  everything 
is  fine  in  Windsor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  matter  comes  to  a  vote, 
whether  we  adopt  an  official  flag  for  our 
province  or  not,  I  hope  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  the  leaders  of  the  parties  in  the 
House  will  allow  their  members  a  free  vote 
on  it.  Now,  if  this  province,  if  we  need  a 
flag— we  have  one  hanging  on  the  north  wall 
and  it  is  up  there  and  you  can  all  observe  it. 
It  was  given  to  this  province  by  no  less  an 
important  and  fine  person  than  Queen  Victoria 
in  the  year  of  1668. 
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An  hon.  member:  1868. 

Mr.  Reaume:  1868,  I  am  sorry. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  is  200 
years  behind. 

Mr.  Reaume:  All  right,  I  am  sorry.  But 
there  is  your  flag.  There  is  your  flag.  Now, 
how  many  flags  are  we  going  to  have?  If  the 
province  has  a  flag  that  they  fly  too,  pretty 
soon  every  city  and  town  will  want  a  flag, 
every  hamlet  will  want  a  flag,  and  we  will 
have  to  have  the  flag  poles  so  high  and  so  long 
that  the  aeroplanes  will  have  to  go  around 
them,  they  will  not  be  able  to  fly  over  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  fly  so  high  they 
nearly  reach  the  sky. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  Minister  is  up  in 
the  sky  half  the  time.  He  would  be  feeling 
better  if  he  would  jump  off  that  cloud  and 
get  back  on  earth.  I  am  an  old  friend  of  his 
from  way  back.  Well,  anyway,  that  will 
come  in  time. 

As  I  say,  I  was  going  around  today  con- 
gratulating everybody  and  I  will  try  to  hurry 
this  part  of  it  along.  You  know,  we  read  in 
the  papers— just  a  very  few  of  them,  not 
long  ago— that  they  found  some  criticism  with 
what  I  thought  was  a  well  rounded  speech 
by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Thompson).  It  obviously  was  a  speech  that  he 
had  spent  much  time  on.  And  there  were  a 
lot  of  good  things  in  it,  and  I  hope,  at  least, 
that  the  hon.  members  of  the  government  will 
read  it  over  and  over  again  and  that  they  will 
get  some  ideas  from  it,  but  I  noticed  the 
editorials  in  a  couple  of  papers  that  went  on 
to  state  that  the  speech  was  fine,  the  con- 
tents were  good,  but  it  was  not  fiery  enough. 
He  was  not  an  evangelist,  maybe.  Well,  you 
know  that  the  Tory  party,  your  party  in 
Ottawa,  they  had  a  great  orator  there  and  I 
think  he  was  somewhat  inclined  to  be  a  little 
evangelistic,  too,  but  new- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He  at  least  won  one 
election. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  member  is  not  in 
this  deal,  I  am  just  talking  about  evangelists 
in  my  own  party,  but  I  just  want  to  advise 
whomever  those  people  were  who  wrote 
these  articles  that  one  of  the  reasons— and  I 
think  that  the  main  reason  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Dovercourt  became  the  leader  of 


our  party  was  because  he  fought  his  way 
through. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fought  his  way  through 
the  party? 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  is  quite  capable.  He  will 
fight  his  way  through  you,  too.  He  is  quite 
able. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Just 
another  little  piece  of  stage  management,  I 
will  bet. 

Mr.  Reaume:  This  was  all  arranged. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  But  if  there  be  any  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  anybody  as  to  whether  or 
not  our  leader  is  capable  of  putting  up  a  real 
fiery  fight,  then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  ask 
any  one  of  the  1,500  people  who  attended 
that  meeting  at  the  time  he  was  picked— it 
was  not  the  kind  of  a  meeting  that  the  Con- 
servative Party  had  down  on  Bloor  Street, 
this  was  a  well  organized  meeting  and  no- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  said  it  was  a  well  organized 
meeting.  That  is  true,  we  are  not  backing 
up  on  it. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  now  being  six  of  the 
clock  and  my  speech  having  come  to  an  end, 
may  I  just  take  one  moment  in  thanking  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  for  giving  me 
such  close  attention,  having  been  so  kind  to 
me,  and  may  I  just  think  aloud,  to  my  friend, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  because,  you 
know,  over  the  years  he  has  served  as  an 
inspiration  to  me.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
want  to  make  a  speech  in  the  House  if  he 
were  not  here  actually. 

I  am  certain  that  as  the  session  goes  on— 
and  it  has  aU  the  appearances  of  being  a 
good  one— and  if  I  have  offended  anybody, 
even  the  Whip,  I  still  want  to  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  London  South  I  would  appreciate 
it— I  know  he  has  come  up  in  a  hurry— but 
if  it  were  possible  for  him  in  the  important 
job  that  he  now  holds,  to  get  me  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  being  paid  to  all  these 
people  who  have  taken  on  extra  jobs  in  the 
last  year  or  so,  I  shall  be  grateful  to  him  for 
all  the  days  of  my  life. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton  East):  My 
first  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  to  you  for  the  guidance, 
assistance  and  courtesy  you  have  given  to 
all  the  members  in  this  assembly.  I  am  certain 
hon.  members,  regardless  of  their  political 
views,  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
impartial  conduct  and  fairness  with  which 
you  have  presided  over  the  affairs  in  this 
House. 

As  hon.  members  know,  the  office  of  Speaker 
is  not  always  the  easiest  to  fill  in  our  par- 
liamentary system.  One  would  have  to  con- 
sider it  an  onerous  and  rather  diflScult  task, 
continually  testing  the  patience  and  under- 
standing of  its  occupant.  You,  Mr.  Speaker, 
serve  this  House  honourably,  knowledgeably 
and  with  a  great  sense  for  the  tradition  of 
your  office. 

In  the  opinion  of  all  members,  this  is 
testimony  to  the  challenge  and  the  respect 
you  yourself  hold  for  the  distinguished  office 
of  which  you  are  custodian. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
member  for  Hastings  West  (Mr.  Sandercock) 
on  his  appointment  as  Deputy  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  general  election  of 
June  4,  1945,  there  was  elected  to  this 
Legislature,  as  the  representative  for  Lamb- 
ton  East,  a  man  who  illustrated  that  kind  of 
integrity,  charm  and  forthrightness  which 
was  and  is  the  hallmark  of  representatives  in 
this  assembly  in  the  rural  areas  of  Ontario. 
I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  my  predecessor, 
C.  E.  Zeb  Janes. 

Mr.  Janes  was  a  member  of  this  House 
from  1945  until  his  retirement  in  1963,  a 
total  of  18  years.  He  was  a  man  well  posted 
on  municipal  affairs  and  had  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  agricultural  economy  in  this 
province.  He  was  treasurer  of  Warwick 
township  for  45  years  and,  in  addition,  was 
a  member  on  a  number  of  select  committees 
of  this  Legislature.  On  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Lambton  East,  I  want  to  pay  our  personal 
gratitude  for  the  outstanding  job  he  did  as 
the  member  for  my  riding,  and  hope  that  he 


will  in  the  future  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
great  traditions  which  he  put  forth  time  and 
time  again  in  this  Legislature. 

I  also  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
member  for  Lanark  (Mr.  Gomme)  on  his 
appointment  to  the  Cabinet,  and  to  welcome 
the  two  new  members  to  the  Legislature— 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr. 
Thrasher)  and  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
(Mr.  Renwick). 

As  to  those  who  sit  in  the  Opposition,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) upon  his  ascent  to  the  leadership  of  his 
party.  In  our  democratic  parliamentary  sys- 
tem, it  is  necessary  that  various  political 
views  be  put  forward  so  the  people  have  an 
opportunity  to  choose  between  conflicting 
political  attitudes  and  policies.  The  office 
of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  should  at  all 
times  be  jealously  guarded,  for  should  it  be 
weakened  or  destroyed,  so  then  will  our 
democratic  principles  be  weakened  and 
destroyed.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  will  conduct  his  new  responsi- 
bilities with  dignity. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  interested  in 
listening  to  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  North  (Mr. 
Wells)  when  he  referred  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  North  had  this  to  say, 
and  I  quote: 

The  speech  had  a  familiar  ring,  follow- 
ing the  Wintermeyer  trend  of  New  Fron- 
tier imitation.  We  now  find  the  Liberal 
Party  jumping  on  the  coat-tails  of  President 
Johnson's  great  society. 

This  is  an  important  observation.  First  of  all, 
because  the  speech  advanced  few  new  ideas, 
and  secondly,  what  was  new  or  original  con- 
cerned only  the  setting  up  of  more  and  more 
government  departments,  a  tradition  remark- 
ably similar  to  what  we  have  come  to  expect 
from  the  Opposition.  But  on  the  whole  it 
begins  to  appear  that  what  we  are  witnessing 
in  this  assembly  is  only  a  continuation  of  the 
vague  and  inconclusive  expansion  of  the 
Wintermeyer  era  of  Ontario  liberalism.  In- 
stead of  leaning  forward,  the  Liberal  Party, 
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under  its  present  leadership,  is  leaning  back- 
ward into  a  decay  that  has  already  been 
written  into  the  history  books  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  being  my  maiden  speech 
in  the  Legislature,  it  would  be  only  fitting 
that  my  remarks  be  directed  to  the  great  and 
historic  riding  of  Lambton  East,  which  has 
been  represented  in  this  Legislature  by  a 
Progressive-Conservative  continuously  since 
1945.  I  can  assure  all  the  hon.  members  that 
it  will  continue  to  be  so  represented  for  the 
on-foreseeable  future.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
what  is  known  as  leaning  forward,  viewed  in 
its  proper  context. 

The  riding  of  Lambton  East  was  originally 
created  by  The  Re-Distribution  Act  of  1874, 
when  the  constituency  of  Lambton  was 
divided  into  east  and  west,  and  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  physical  boundaries  occurred. 
The  Re-Distribution  Acts  of  1908,  1925  and 
1933  included  in  the  riding  a  great  resort 
area,  Grand  Bend,  which,  incidentally,  is  the 
summer  residence  of  our  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.   Robarts). 

Lambton  East  is  well  known  for  its  cattle 
and  its  rich  agricultural  lands,  but  it  is 
equally  known  for  its  warm  and  friendly 
hospitality.  It  is  an  area  removed  from  the 
rush  and  clamour  of  city  living  and  beckons 
to  the  tourist  for  relaxing  and  restful 
vacations. 

The  rural  heritage  of  Ontario  is  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  progressiveness  and  indi- 
vidualism. Nowhere  is  this  more  evident 
than  in  Lambton  East.  We  ask  for  no  govern- 
ment hand-outs,  only  an  opportunity  and  the 
continuing  right  of  the  historical  independ- 
ence of  freedom  for  directing  the  develop- 
ment of  our  farm  communities. 

New  techniques  demanded  that  we  mecha- 
nize our  operations,  so  mechanization  came 
to  the  farm.  A  changing  agricultural  econ- 
omy called  for  specialization,  so  the  family 
farm  learned  to  specialize.  Indeed,  it  is  safe 
to  repeat  that  in  an  era  of  scientific  advance- 
ment the  farm  community  has  been  more 
quick  and  more  successful  in  adapting  to  the 
new  conditions  than  our  industrial  cities. 

We  look  to  government  for  assistance,  not 
a  planned,  rigid  agricultural  economy.  We 
wish  to  co-operate  with  goverimient  and  for 
government  to  co-operate  with  us.  This  is  a 
type  of  healthy  philosophy  that  is  evident  in 
Ontario  today.  The  farm  community  and 
government  working  together  to  advance  the 
agricultural  economy,  yet  each  independent 
of  each  other. 

I  was  interested  in  a  speech  by  the  hon. 
Prime    Minister    given    in    Leamington    on 


September  15,  1964.    In  that  speech  the  hon. 

Prime  Minister  had  this  to  say,  and  I  quote: 
Relatively  unnoticed,  a  technological 
revolution  has  been  quietly  transforming 
the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy. 
Here  is  an  area  where  the  effect  of  tech- 
nology on  traditional  social  and  economic 
patterns  of  life  can  be  clearly  seen.  I  would 
suggest  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  a  study  of  this  sector  of  the  economy. 
Viewed  from  this  perspective,  the  transi- 
tion in  farming  in  our  economy  and  the 
effect  this  transition  has  had  on  the  farmer 
himself  becomes  relevant  to  the  situation 
facing  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  adapted  to  these  new 
changes  while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
the  importance  of  the  individual  and  his  tra- 
ditional rights  and  privileges. 

We  have  seen  government  assistance  in  the 
passage  of  the  provincial  Meat  Inspection 
Act;  the  ARDA  programme  under  which 
Ontario  co-operates  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  redevelopment  of  areas  no 
longer  suitable  for  modern  agricultural  pro- 
duction, by  means  of  reforestation  and  con- 
servation, and  for  the  draining  of  suitable 
agricultural  lands  presently  suffering  from 
lack  of  drainage;  the  establishment  of  the 
Ontario  Food  Council;  the  co-ordination  of 
administration  in  agricultural  education;  the 
expansion  of  farm  management  service 
throughout  the  province;  the  establishment  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Institute  of  Ontario; 
amendments  to  The  Dead  Animals  Disposal 
Act;  and  the  reintroduction  of  T^e  Junior 
Farmer  Estabhshment  Act.  All  of  these  pro- 
grammes have  been  welcomed  by  the  farm 
community. 

The  agricultural  philosophy  of  this  govern- 
ment is  based  on  two  main  principles— the 
value  to  the  community  of  the  way  of  life 
symbolized  by  the  family  farm,  and  the  need 
to  keep  it  prosperous  and  productive  in  a 
changing  society.  Our  hopes  for  the  future  rest 
on  the  same  grounds  as  our  successes  of  the 
present.  Both  are  tied  in  large  measure  to 
the  enlightened  attitude  of  this  government 
in  creating  a  climate  in  which  agriculture 
can  continue  to  thrive  in  a  changing  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  further  sug- 
gestions I  would  like  to  recommend  to  this 
government  for  study. 

Several  gas  and  oil  companies  hold  leases 
on  farm  lands  in  Ontario.  These  leases  are 
always  made  by  the  gas  and  oil  companies, 
and  generally  in  their  favour.  They  can  often 
contain  a  clause  regarding  storage  of  gases. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  at  some  future 
date,    our   government  will   produce  a   lease 
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that  would  be  fair  to  both  lessee  and  lessor. 
I  believe  the  farmers  of  Ontario  deserve  this 
service. 

Several  gas  and  oil  pipelines  cross  Ontario, 
causing  great  concern  to  our  rural  people. 
Just  this  past  year  a  large  line  was  constructed 
across  my  riding  and  several  other  ridings  in 
western  Ontario.  I  am  told  it  is  the  feeling 
of  those  property  owners  that  the  officers  of 
this  company  use  tactics  almost  bordering  on 
coercion. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  this  company.  After  a  short  while 
he  proved  to  me  he  was  a  man  of  unquestion- 
able integrity.  Within  a  matter  of  hours  he 
made  recommendations  that  were  almost 
100  per  cent  more  workable  than  his  sub- 
ordinate officers  had  made  a  few  short  weeks 
before.  Therefore,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
a  workable  solution  can  be  arrived  at. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
South  (Mr.  Okie)  in  connection  with  our 
disbanded  railway  and  the  menace  it  is  to 
the  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  read  in  the  news- 
papers in  recent  weeks  about  the  predica- 
ment that  Farmers'  Allied  Meat  Enterprise  had 
in  refinancing.  I  have  had  many  citizens  of 
my  riding  invest  in  this  project  and  would 
hope  that  some  terms  may  be  devised  so  that 
these  farmers  can  save  their  investment  and 
avoid  similar  circumstances  happening  again. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  note  here  that  farm 
marketing  boards  in  Ontario,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  a  great  help  to  the  farmers. 

The  day  is  arising,  not  only  in  Ontario,  but 
in  Canada,  when  some  government  should 
take  action  to  standardize  farm  machinery, 
thereby  making  repairs  less  expensive  and 
more  accessible  to  farmers,  and  causing  less 
loss  of  time. 

In  my  riding  I  have  three  towns  and  seven 
villages  which  are  industries  within  them- 
selves. Through  their  businessmen  they 
employ  the  greatest  portion  of  labour  staff  in 
my  riding.  A  large  group  of  my  labour  force 
works  in  Chemical  Valley,  which  is  in  Lamb- 
ton  West.  We  are  very  happy  to  have 
Chemical  Valley  in  our  area,  and  hope  for 
more  industry  like  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  riding  like  Lambton 
East,  besides  the  growing  agricultural 
economy,  we  have  a  growing  tourist  and 
resort  area.  Nothing  is  more  important  to 
this  industry  than  good  highways.  This  is 
not  only  apparent  in  my  riding,  but  through- 
out the  province. 

In   preparing   my   speech   I   secured   some 


little-known  facts  about  highway  develop- 
ment in  Ontario,  as  compared  to  other  juris- 
dictions similar  in  population.  I  think  these 
figures  should  be  put  on  record. 

For  example,  consider  the  following  table 
of  highway  mileage.  Ontario,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  just  over  six  million,  has  a  surfaced 
highway  mileage  of  27,736,  compared  to 
Quebec,  with  a  population  of  5.5  million,  with 
only  13,109  surfaced  highway  miles.  Massa- 
chusetts, with  about  5.5  million  people,  has 
only  a  surfaced  highway  mileage  of  15,095, 
and  New  Jersey,  with  6.5  million  people  has 
a  surfaced  highway  mileage  of  17,719. 

To  maintain  a  first-class  network  of  high- 
ways in  the  Lambton  district  to  service  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  tourists  and  vaca- 
tioners who  are  attracted  to  the  popular 
resort  areas  in  the  district,  and  also  to  ensure 
the  smooth  movement  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  goods  between  rural  and  urban 
areas.  The  Department  of  Highways  is  con- 
tinually bviilding  new  roads  and  improving 
existing  facilities.  During  the  past  year, 
construction  was  completed  on  five  major 
projects  in  Lambton  East  and  district.  Among 
them  are  the  reconstruction  of  Highways  21 
and  81  in  the  village  of  Grand  Bend,  includ- 
ing the  construction  of  two  new  bridges 
over  the  Aux  Sables  river,  the  complete  re- 
construction of  Highway  4  from  Exeter  south 
for  three  miles,  and  another  four-mile  section 
of  Highway  4  at  Highway  22,  just  north  of 
London.  Two  more  projects  currently  under 
way  and  scheduled  for  completion  this  year 
are  the  reconstruction  of  five  miles  of  High- 
way 8  west  of  Stratford,  and  a  two-mile 
section  of  Highway  23  through  the  town  of 
Mitchell.  These  five  projects  represent  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $3.2  million  to 
improve  highway  facilities  in  the  district. 

In  addition,  contracts  were  awarded  during 
the  year  for  the  reconstruction  of  Highway  21 
over  a  five-mile  stretch  north  of  Goderich. 
Reconstruction  also  began  over  a  five-mile 
section  of  Highway  81  north  of  Highway  22. 
Improvements  to  the  intersection  of  High- 
way 83  and  21  as  well  as  the  culvert 
replacement  on  Highway  21  in  the  town  of 
Forest  were  underway  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  important  improvements 
carried  out,  or  imderway,  on  the  King's 
highway  system  in  southwestern  Ontario,  The 
Department  of  Highways  has  been  assisting 
local  municipalities  in  developing  and  im- 
proving their  road  network.  To  the  normal 
municipal  subsidies  which  are  forthcoming 
from  The  Department  of  Highways  for 
municipal  road  projects,  the  department  lends 
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further  assistance  through  its  development 
roads  programme.  Under  this  programme, 
the  department  accepts  100  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  reconstructing  heavily  travelled 
municipal  roads  in  need  of  improvement  and 
the  reconstruction  cost  of  which  is  beyond 
the  financial  capacity  of  the  municipality 
concerned. 

A  $1  million  improvement  has  been  effected 
on  Huron  County  Road  No.  12  between  Sea- 
forth  and  Highway  86,  a  distance  of  21  miles. 
In  the  county  of  Lambton,  County  Road 
No.  3,  between  Courtright  and  Alvinston, 
was  reconstructed  as  a  development  road 
project  at  a  cost  of  close  to  $3  million,  and 
was  then  incorporated  into  the  King's  high- 
way system  as  an  extension  of  Highway  80, 
providing  a  faster  link  with  central  areas  in 
the  province  and  the  United  States  border 
at  St.  Clair,  Michigan. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  on 
tourism  in  Lambton  East.  The  tourist  in- 
dustry continued  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  economy  of  Lambton  East  last  year. 
This  is  only  natural,  since  this  part  of  Ontario 
benefits  from  over  30  miles  of  Lake  Huron's 
unparalleled  beaches,  and  includes  the  Pinery 
and  Ipperwash  parks. 

There  was  a  small  increase  in  visitors  using 
the  facilities  ofi^ered  by  The  Department  of 
Tourism  and  Information's  reception  centre 
at  Sarnia,  despite  cold,  wet  weather,  es- 
pecially during  August.  Campers  at  these 
two  provincial  parks  numbered  approximately 
the  same  as  in  1963. 

New  types  of  visitors  are  enjoying  the 
pleasures  and  the  variety  of  Lambton  East 
as  each  year  sees  an  increasing  number  of 
rock  hounds  and  amateur  archaeologists 
visiting  our  area.  Rock  Glen,  near  Arkona, 
is  the  place  to  search  for  fossils  some  280 
million  years  old,  while  at  Kettle  Point 
strange  round  boulders  may  be  found  in  the 
strata  of  flat  rock. 

Visitors  are  also  drawn  to  the  growing 
number  of  man-made  attractions:  The  Oil 
Museum  of  Canada  at  Oil  Springs,  located  on 
the  site  of  the  first  oil  well  in  North  America; 
and  Uncle  Tom's  cabin  at  Dresden  which 
has  been  renovated  and  enlarged  under  new 
management,  are  two  that  come  to  my  mind. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  tourist  industry  will 
play  an  even  larger  role  in  the  economy  of 
this  part  of  Ontario  in  the  future.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  visitors  are  being  attracted 
to  Lambton  East  both  earlier  and  later  in 
the  normal  tourist  season,  and  skiing  at 
Pinery  Park  is  now  bringing  winter  visitors 
to    the    area.     Just    south    of    Grand    Bend 


another     winter     activities     area     is     being 
developed. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Lambton  East  are  pleased  with  the  assistance 
the  Ontario  government  is  offering  to  us. 
It  is  a  good  government  and  it  will  continue 
to  receive  our  support. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  I  have 
previously  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
necessary  to  reorganize  The  Department  of 
Labour,  increase  its  budget  and  enlarge  its 
staff,  if  our  province  is  to  meet  the  needs  of 
working  people.  I  therefore  read  the  state- 
ment issued  January  13  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  for  a  "Blueprint 
for  the  Labour  Department"  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  although  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  deals  with  only  the  educational  por- 
tion of  the  improvements  planned  by  The 
Department  of  Labour. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  in 
a  mood  to  consider  some  changes  in  Ontario's 
Labour  Relations  Act  to  enhance  the  new 
look  in  his  department.  I  am  particularly 
hopeful  of  at  least  one  change  because  the 
hon.  Minister  was  a  member  of  the  select 
committee  on  labour  relations  which  reported 
to  the  Legislature  on  July  10,  1958,  recom- 
mending certain  changes  in  The  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Act.  The  section  I  have 
in  mind  dealt  with  ex-parte  injunctions.  No 
dissenting  opinion  is  recorded,  the  recom- 
mendation must  be  considered  to  be  unani- 
mous and  I  am  therefore  encouraged  to  hope, 
since  the  hon.  Minister  agreed  with  the 
recommendation,  that  he  will  follow  his  con- 
victions and  act  on  that  recommendation 
which  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  has  received  submissions 
that  before  an  injunction  is  granted  in  a 
matter  involving  The  Labour  Relations 
Act,  both  parties  should  be  present  and 
be  entitled  to  make  representation. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends 
that  there  should  be  no  ex-parte  injunc- 
tions granted  in  matters  affecting  The 
Labour  Relations  Act,  except  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  suggests  that: 

(a)  The  rules  of  practice  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  such  other  rules  as  might  apply, 
be  amended  to  require  notice  to  both 
parties,  or 

(b)  That  prior  to  an  injunction  being 
granted,  application  should  be  made  to 
the  labour  relations  board,  and  permission 
of  that  board   obtained. 

(c)  That  the  notice  required  to  be  given 
in  accordance  with  this  recommendation 
shall   be   deemed    to   have   been   given    if 
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personal  service  is  effected,  or  if  it  is 
left  at  the  union  ofiRce,  or  at  the  last 
known  address  of  some  person  known  to 
be  a  member  of  the  union  executive. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  the  workers  to 
organize  into  the  union  of  their  choice  and 
legislation  is  provided  to  make  certain  this 
is  a  majority  decision— a  rather  large  majority, 
I  might  say.  There  are  due  processes  that 
must  be  completed  before  the  union  mem- 
bers may  legally  strike.  With  the  many 
restrictions  surrounding  the  workers'  right 
to  strike,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  return  for 
the  limitation  placed  on  this  right  to  with- 
draw labour  and  go  on  strike  to  gain  adequate 
wages  and  fair  working  conditions,  their  jobs 
should  be  protected  and  no  one  else  em- 
ployed to  fill  these  jobs  until  the  strike  is 
ended. 

The  purpose  of  an  injunction  is  to  main- 
tain the  relative  position  of  the  parties  in- 
volved before  the  injunction  was  issued.  The 
only  way  that  position  can  be  maintained  is 
that  the  employer  should  feel  the  loss  of 
business,  while  the  strikers  feel  the  loss  of 
wages.  The  employer  has  many  effective 
means  of  getting  his  side  of  the  story  across 
to  the  public  and  his  customers  and  to  his 
own  union,  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association.  The  strikers'  most  effective  and 
perhaps  only  method  of  indicating  their 
solidarity  and  upholding  their  own  morale  is 
by  mass  picketing.  When  any  injunction  is 
granted  to  limit  picketing  the  biggest  step 
to  break  the  strike  has  been  made. 

The  use  of  injunctions  really  has  no  place 
in  labour  relations  but  even  worse  is  the  use 
of  the  ex-parte  injunction  in  labour  disputes 
because  it  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  our 
concept  of  justice,  which  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  accused  has  the  right  to 
meet  his  accuser  and  present  his  defence. 

An  ex-parte  injunction  is  granted  on  the 
evidence  presented  by  the  accuser  only.  The 
party  against  whom  it  is  issued  is  not  present 
at  the  time  and  has  not  received  notice  of 
the  application.  The  ex-parte  injunction  is 
valid  for  only  four  days  but  a  pattern  has 
developed  where  the  company  makes  appli- 
cation on  a  Friday  and,  if  it  is  granted,  the 
matter  would  come  up  in  court  four  days 
later  on  Tuesday.  With  a  weekend  inter- 
vening, time  is  limited  to  obtain  counter- 
affidavits  or  to  prepare  to  cross-examine  those 
making  affidavits  on  behalf  of  the  company. 
Obtaining  an  adjournment  only  extends  the 
injunction.  Frequently  a  strike  is  over  be- 
fore the  matter  can  be  finally  argued  in  court. 

Far  from  maintaining  the  relative  position 
of   the   parties   to   the   dispute,    the   ex-parte 


injunction  tips  the  scales  of  justice  in  favour 
of  the  company  against  the  workers.  This 
is  the  only  purpose  which  any  injunction 
serves.  If  any  unlawful  acts  were  committed 
by  the  strikers,  the  company  has  recourse 
through  the  criminal  courts  and  need  not 
use  the  civil  court  for  an  injunction  to  pro- 
hibit or  severely  limit  picketing. 

When  a  strike  occurs  and  management 
does  not  try  to  carry  on  "business  as  usual," 
the  relative  strength  of  both  parties  is  main- 
tained and  there  is  every  incentive  on  both 
sides  to  reach  a  strike  settlement.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  peaceful  settlement  is 
usually  reached  in  a  reasonably  short  period 
of  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  management  de- 
cides to  continue  plant  operation,  when  they 
make  deliveries  of  their  product,  when  they 
hire  strike-breakers  and  try  to  set  union 
member  against  union  member,  then  tension 
rises  on  the  picket  line.  Such  companies 
take  deliberate  action  to  ignite  an  explosive 
situation  and  when  an  incident  occurs  on  the 
picket  line  they  are  ready  with  camera  and 
witnesses  to  use  it  as  evidence  to  gain  an 
injunction   against   picketing. 

What  then  can  the  strikers  do?  If  they 
disobey  the  terms  of  the  injunction  they  are 
in  contempt  of  court  and  subject  to  all  the 
legal  penalties.  The  company  can  and  does 
call  on  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  to  up- 
hold the  injunction  and  in  effect  use  oiu- 
provincial  police  as  their  own  private  pro- 
tection system.  How  then  does  any  injunc- 
tion serve  to  maintain  the  relative  position 
of  the  parties  in  dispute?  What  inducement 
is  left  to  persuade  the  company  to  continue 
bargaining  to  reach  a  contract  settlement? 
They  know  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
the  strike  is  broken. 

As  I  say,  injunctions  ought  never  to  be 
used  in  labour  disputes  and  I  would  like  to 
see  an  end  to  them  altogether  but  at  least 
let  us  dispose  of  the  ex-parte  injunction 
immediately.  At  least  let  us  provide  that 
adequate  notice— I  suggest  seven  days— must 
be  given  to  the  union  when  the  employer  is 
seeking  an  injunction  in  a  labour  dispute  so 
as  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  defendant 
to  prepare  a  defence.  Then  both  may  present 
their  case  to  the  court  which  will  permit  a 
decision  based  on  the  evidence  presented  by 
both  parties.  When  a  decision  is  handed 
down  based  on  one  party's  presentation  only 
it  is  very  unfair  to  the  defendant  because  he 
must  then  convince  the  court  it  has  made  a 
wrong  decision  and  that  the  court's  order 
should  be  discontinued  or  removed. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  the  hon. 
Minister  to  amend  The  Labour  Relations  Act 
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immediately  so  that  no  ex-parte  injunction 
should  be  granted  in  labour  disputes  and 
seriously  to  consider  the  removal  of  the  use 
of  any  injunction  in  labour  disputes. 

I  notice  that  The  Department  of  Transport 
will  give  special  attention  to  child  safety 
and  safety  education  for  the  elderly  this 
year.  I  would  urge  that  consideration  be 
given  to  making  dual  braking  systems  of 
different  types  mandatory  on  trucks,  buses 
and  tractor  trailers.  Several  cases  of  run- 
way heavy  vehicles,  due  to  failure  of  brakes, 
have  occurred  in  the  Hamilton  area  which 
could  have  resulted  in  injuring  or  killing  large 
numbers  of  people,  in  addition  to  extensive 
property  damage.  A  continual  inspection  of 
brakes  of  these  vehicles  should  be  carried 
out  at  irregular  intervals  to  ensure  that  the 
owners  live  up  to  their  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide this  protection  and  that  it  be  kept  in 
good  working  condition. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  provision  of 
adequate  general  hospital  accommodation 
and  facilities.  The  city  of  Hamilton  is  in 
need  of  a  hospital  in  the  east  end  and,  as  our 
Hamilton  hospitals  are  overcrowded,  I  would 
like  to  see  some  inducement  made  to  the  city 
of  Hamilton  to  commence  work  on  providing 
this  needed  accommodation. 

Amendments  to  the  human  rights  code  are 
indicated.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
hint  that  they  will  provide  strengthened 
guarantees  against  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. Dare  I  hope  that  this  will  include 
guarantees  against  discrimination  in  hiring 
because  of  age,  which  I  have  tried  to  obtain 
for  so  many  sessions? 

Once  again  Ontario  car  owners  are  faced 
with  rising  costs  in  car  insurance,  but  I  see 
nothing  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that 
would  lead  me  to  believe  any  plan  for 
government-sponsored  car  insurance  at  cost 
is  forthcoming.  It  is  still  possible  for  car 
owners  to  have  vehicles  on  the  road  without 
any  insurance  at  all  if  the  policy  they  had 
when  they  obtained  their  licence  has  lapsed 
and  not  been  renewed.  Only  a  universal 
plan  can  remedy  this  situation  and  if  it  is 
to  be  universal  then  it  must  be  provided  at 
cost. 

Nothing  was  said  about  relieving  the  un- 
employed and  the  pensioner  of  the  burden  of 
paying  three  months'  hospital  insurance 
premiums  at  one  time.  These  people  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  pay  even  one  month's 
premium  on  their  limited  income.  Pensions 
and  unemployment  insurance  were  not  set 
at  a  rate  to  permit  saving  even  for  such  a 
necessary  thing  as  hospitalization.  If  you 
have  a  couple  of  dollars  in  your  pocket  and 
your  children  need  food  or  clothing,  you  are 


inclined  to  spend  it  on  the  immediate  need, 
rather  than  on  something  you  hope  may 
never  happen  and  the  same  thing  applies  to 
the  pensioner.  These  people  should  really  be 
given  free  protection,  while  we  await  the 
introduction  of  a  full  medical  and  hospital 
care  programme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  called  on  to  ensure 
the  development  of  programmes  designed  to 
assist  the  people  of  Ontario  to  adjust  to 
economic  and  social  change  and  to  continu- 
ally improve  our  standard  of  living  and  I 
agree  with  this  wholeheartedly. 

I  am,  therefore,  disappointed  that  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  improvements  to  our  mini- 
mum wage  laws.  It  is  reported  that  no 
employer  has  applied  for  relief  because  of 
hardship  caused  by  these  standards  and  I 
feel  it  is  time  for  us  to  move  toward  a  more 
adequate  minimum.  Metro  Toronto's  Social 
Planning  Council  estimates  an  average  family 
of  four  in  that  area  needs  $4,319  a  year  to 
maintain  health  and  a  sense  of  self-respect. 
Based  on  a  40-hour  week,  this  is  approxi- 
mately $2  an  hour.  Last  year.  Congressman 
Ryan  of  New  York  introduced  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress to  increase  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.50 
per  hour  and  expressed  the  opinion,  "There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  very  near  future  we 
must  reach  the  $2  minimum."  He  seems  to 
share  the  opinion  of  the  social  planning 
council  and  certainly  I  do. 

This  December  will  see  the  present  mini- 
m.um  extended  across  the  province,  with  the 
exception  of  some  categories.  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  any  exceptions  and  I  would  like  to 
see  everyone  included  under  the  minimum 
wage  laws  and  at  least  a  start  made  toward 
establishing   a  more   realistic  minimum. 

I  thought  the  term  "economic  and  social 
change"  had  some  reference  to  changes 
caused  by  automation  but  I  can  find  no 
direct  reference  to  this  problem. 

Last  May,  United  States  Labour  Secretary 
Willard  Wirtz  told  a  presidential  advisory 
committee  on  labour-management  that  auto- 
mation is  piling  up  a  scrapheap  of  500,000 
U.S.  workers  every  year. 

In  June,  Dr.  Burton  R.  Clark  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Higher  Education,  addressed  an  education- 
for-automation  conference  at  the  University 
of  Alberta.  He  said  we  should  quit  counting 
on  full  employment  and  begin  seeking  ways 
to  provide  a  steady  income  for  thousands  of 
people  idled  permanently  by  automation;  that 
it  would  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
begin  determining  how  we  distribute  income 
and  how  we  assign  meaning  to  life  when 
there  is  no  work. 
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About  two  weeks  later  in  June,  economist 
David  M.  Winch  of  the  University  of  Alberta, 
before  the  Canadian  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation meeting  in  Charlottetown,  suggested 
a  method  of  redistributing  income.  He 
suggested  giving  everybody,  regardless  of 
need,  a  standard  minimum  allowance.  Those 
who  worked  would  get  their  pay  in  addition. 
This,  he  claimed,  could  keep  more  people 
working,  cost  the  taxpayer  less  and  make  our 
supply  and  demand  economic  system  work 
more  smoothly. 

Then,  along  in  September,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  was  quoted  in  the 
press,  from  a  speech  he  made  in  Leamington, 
as  saying  his  government  has  no  intention  of 
being  stampeded  into  action  over  automation. 
He  felt  the  dislocation  of  workers  by  auto- 
mation would  eventually  be  met  with  the 
same  success  that  has  seen  the  Ontario  farmer 
adapt  to  mechanized  methods  of  farming.  I 
submit  this  is  no  basis  of  comparison.  The 
farmer  still  had  his  farm  and  the  task  of 
producing  was  still  his.  But  the  industrial 
worker  whose  job  has  been  automated  has  no 
job  and  his  role  as  a  producer  has  dis- 
appeared. 

This  January,  the  press  reports  the 
Economic  Council  of  Canada  indicates  re- 
training is  the  key  to  cope  with  automation 
and  I  see  some  mention  here  of  a  programme 
to  complement  the  work  of  vocational  and 
technical  schools  by  on-the-job  training, 
which  I  suppose  would  include  a  retraining 
programme.  This  may  help  in  the  short 
range,  but  in  the  face  of  the  rapid  trend  to- 
ward automation  we  will  very  likely  find  in 
the  near  future  that  we  have  trained  people 
for  jobs  which  just  do  not  exist. 

Perhaps  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Winch 
should  be  studied.  We  cannot  brush  off  the 
statement  of  Labour  Secretary  Wirtz  that 
automation  is  piling  up  a  scrapheap  of 
.500,000  United  States  workers  every  year  by 
saying  it  cannot  happen  here.  All  too  often 
the  American  scene  is  reflected  in  a  short 
time  in  Canada.  We  should  heed  the  warn- 
ing given  at  the  September,  1963  conference 
on  automation  and  social  change  which  was 
held  in  Toronto  under  the  sponsorship  of  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Labour.  The  warn- 
ing was  given  by  Kenneth  Brown,  president 
of  the  Amalgamated  Lithographers  of 
America,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that 
automation  would  hit  Canada  harder  than 
elsewhere  because  it  would  be  introduced 
full-blown;  the  impact  would  be  greater;  the 
period  for  adjustment  shorter;  the  hardships 
sharper.  In  a  highly  industrialized  province 
such  as  Ontario,  where  the  impact  of  auto- 


mation will  be  heavy,  we  would  be  foolish 
indeed  not  to  heed  these  warnings. 

One  more  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
close.  The  response  to  the  widows'  allowance 
which  was  established  for  women  60  to  65 
years  of  age  leads  me  to  believe  there  is  an 
equal  need  for  assistance  of  this  type  for 
men  in  the  60  to  65  age  bracket  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  they  will  receive  the  same  assist- 
ance as  women  in  the  near*  future. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
rise  I  want  to  again  gild  the  lily  and  congratu- 
late you  on  the  very  fine  manner  in  which 
you  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  this 
House.  You  have  been  most  kind  to  me  per- 
sonally. I  find  that  since  you  have  been  the 
Speaker,  we  have  had  some  little  tempests  in 
teapots,  but  they  disappear  very  quickly. 

I  want  to  also  join  with  others  and  particu- 
larly my  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Thompson),  in  con- 
gratulating the  mover  and  seconder  of  this 
particular  debate;  for  the  reason  he  pointed 
out,  too,  that  it  was  somewhat  different  than 
the  others.  I  was  rather  interested  in  what 
the  hon.  member  for  Russell  (Mr.  A.  B.  R. 
Lawrence)  had  said  early  in  his  address.  He 
said:  "It  seems  to  me";  this  is  not  the  first 
page,  it  is  page  54  of  Hansard: 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  appropri- 
ate moment  for  us  to  remember  that  al- 
though the  executive  may  propose,  it  is  we 
108  members  who  will  dispose. 

Well,  maybe  the  late  Winston  Churchill 
would  have  said,  in  his  very  racy  English,  he 
would  have  said  horse  feathers  to  that.  Be- 
cause I  found  out  here  that  no  matter  what 
happens— often  we  are  given  a  free  vote- 
but  the  leader  says:  "It  is  free  enough,  but 
you  know  how  I  am  going  to  vote."  And  so 
that  is  the  way  it  goes! 

And  further,  the  hon.  member  said: 

I  say  this  as  a  member  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial group  in  this  House,  some  77  mem- 
bers who  are  unanimous  in  profound  and 
unquestioned  loyalty  to  our  great  Prime 
Minister,  and  I  say  this  also,  sir,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  group  having  complete  confidence 
in  the  Cabinet  in  whose  hands  he  has 
placed  our  administration. 

Well,  if  he  had  been  around  some  of  the 
places  where  I  have  been  and  met  some  of 
these  younger  hon.  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
he  would  think  otherwise.  I  will  mention  this 
a  little  bit  later. 

Let  me  record  here,  particularly  on  be- 
half of  those  of  us  who  are  new  Conserva- 
tive members,  that  we  are  the  crew  of  a 
very  happy  ship. 
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I  think  possibly  we  can  name  that  ship  the 
Bounty,  that  happy  ship.  I  am  sure  these 
young  hon.  members  say  if  there  are  not 
some  changes  over  there  on  the  front  benches 
there  will  be  mutiny  on  the  Bounty. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
(Mr.  Wardrope)  there.  Like  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume),  I  speak  about 
him  in  endearing  terms.  The  hon.  member 
for  Russell  said:  We  are  the  crew  of  a  very 
happy  ship,  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  has 
set  our  course,  we  know  where  we  are  going 
and  we  are  under  full  sail.  Well,  that  is  a 
beautiful  line  and  a  nice  statement  all  right, 
but  I  would  like  to  let  the  hon.  Minister 
know  that  the  age  of  sail  has  long  gone  and 
we  are  now  in  the  space  age  and  in  the 
age  of  automation,  atomic  submarines  and 
atomic  ships. 

As  my  distinguished  hon.  leader  has 
pointed  out,  and  as  has  been  pointed  out 
before,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sailing  vessel  is 
behind  the  times.  We  did  hear  of  the  sailing 
vessels  though,  during  meetings  of  our 
committee  on  youth;  we  heard  about  the 
brigantine  and  those  other  ships  in  the 
summer-time  for  sea  cadets  to  give  them  some 
idea  of  sailing  vessels,  but  certainly  I  think  it 
is  the  wrong  term  to  use  about  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  dynamic  government. 

The  hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr. 
Demers),  this  dapper  young  gentleman,  in 
the  closing  remarks  of  his  speech,  congratu- 
lated the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
MacNaughton),  the  hon.  Ministre  de  la  Voirie, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  on 
the  genial  idea  for  naming  Highway  401 
the  Macdonald-Cartier  Highway.  It  would 
have  been  much  better,  however,  if  they  had 
named  Highway  17  which  joins  the  provinces 
of  the  east  with  the  provinces  of  the  west,  the 
Macdonald-Cartier. 

He  goes  on  to  say:  "Voila  un  bel  exemple 
de  I'esprit  de  bonne  entente  que  notre  Pre- 
mier Ministre  s'efforce  de  promouvoir  entre 
les  deux  races  qui  fonderent  le  Canada." 

I  could  tell  him  a  much  better  idea  and  a 
much  better  way  to  cement  good  relations 
between  the  people  of  this  province  and  the 
people  of  Quebec.  Over  in  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  which  is  just  across  the  crescent, 
there  is  the  Sigmund  Samuel  library,  and  in  a 
bay  in  that  library  there  are  hung  the  pictures 
of  Wolfe  and  also  of  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm and  the  Marquis  wears  the  Order  of  St. 
Louis  and  encased  in  a  cabinet  is  the  sword 
of  Montcalm.  Also  there  is  the  medal  and  the 
ribbon  of  that  distinguished  Order  of  St. 
Louis. 


turned  over  in  surrender  because  the  French 
did  not  surrender  until  about  five  days  after 
the  battle,  and  the  Marquis  brought  his  sword 
home.  He  had  time  to  write  his  will  and 
make  his  last  preparations  before  he  died. 
And  apparently  the  sword  was  bought,  it  was 
not  won  in  battle,  it  was  bought,  I  believe, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  and  then  put  in  the 
Ontario  museum. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  deputy  leader  of  the 
government  who  is  here  now,  apparently  in 
penance  for  some  reason  every  day  and  every 
session,  and  he  can  pass  on  to  his  hon.  leader, 
sir,  that  it  would  be  a  very  courteous  and 
most  appropriate  gesture  at  this  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  that  he  should  return 
that  sword  to  the  people  of  Quebec.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  nice  gesture. 

The  Montcalms,  I  understand,  are  a  very 
old  French  family.  They  were  prominent  in 
the  service  of  their  country  beyond  and 
before  the  Crusades  and  I  understand  also 
that  the  Montcalm  family  was  one  of  the  few 
families  of  the  country  of  la  Belle  France 
whose  estates  were  not  seized  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution.  I  think  it  would,  as  I  say, 
be  a  very  courteous  thing  to  do,  and  I  sug- 
gest this  to  him. 

I  have  a  number  of  clippings  here;  one 
bears  the  name  of  the  hon.  member  for 
London  South  (Mr.  White)— the  chairman  of 
the  provincial  PC  caucus,  and  it  refers  to  the 
fact  that  in  days  past  it  was  sort  of  a  hit-and- 
miss  affair  and  the  chairman  chosen  was 
usually  one  of  the  early  arrivals  at  the  meet- 
ings. So  Mr.  White  has  been  named,  and  he 
has  a  number  of  other  jobs.  It  goes  on  to 
say,  too— I  am  sorry,  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  is  not  here— that  this  is  an 
honorary  position  and  there  is  apparently  no 
honorarium  attached  to  it. 

But  speaking  of  chairmen  of  committees, 
I  was  rather  interested  in  some  of  these.  Here 
is  one: 

It  was  my  understanding  that  when 
standing  committees  were  appointed,  at 
least  we  could  go  through  the  motions 
of  democracy  and  that  some  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  intelligence  of  those  who 
are  members  of  the  committees  and  let 
them  have  at  least  the  opportunity  of 
moving  that  so-and-so  be  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Now  this  clipping  is  from  the  Windsor  Star, 
"First  woman  in  history  heads  key  com- 
mittee" and  with  all  due  respect  to— oh,  I  see 
the  Chicago  gang  is  not  here— I  guess  they 
are  out  on  the  "loop"  tonight. 
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Now  I  understand  that  that  sword  was  not  Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter  (Waterloo  South):  They 
knew  the  hon.  member  was  going  to  speak 
tonight. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  that  could  be  so  and  I  am 
glad  they  are  not  here— they  can  read  it  in 
the  "funnies"  later. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Yakabuski)  is  not 
here,  I  miss  that  refrain,  "What  about 
Mitch?"  We  have  not  had  it  tonight.  How- 
ever, it  may  come  later. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  He  has  gone  up 
to  Nipissing. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  if  he  has  gone  to  Nipis- 
sing, he  has  gone  to  the  most  wonderful 
country  in  the  world.  In  Nipissing  was  the 
first  commercial  establishment  in  this  prov- 
ince, as  I  have  told  you  before,  and  it  was 
for  years  the  avenue  through  which  passed 
the  explorers,  the  voyageurs,  all  those  great 
men  of  the  past,  the  Jesuit  missionaries  and 
so  on.  And  some  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the 
great  men  of  this  country  will  pass  that  way 
again. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  hon.  member,  picked  the 
member  for  Hamilton  Centre  (Mrs.  Prit- 
chard)  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
education  and  health  and  welfare.  I  am  sure 
it  is  a  good  choice  but  it  says  the  Liberals 
forced  an  issue,  nominating  another  Con- 
servative, but  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Hamilton  Centre  was  easily  elected. 

Then  we  have  the  piece  de  resistance  here. 
On  Thursday  morning,  after  the  opening 
session,  I  was  awakened  much  too  early  be- 
cause I  had  hoped  to  have  a  longer  sleep  that 
day,  and  I  had  a  phone  call  telling  me  about 
the  hon.  member  for  Halton  (Mr.  Kerr). 
Probably  some  hon.  members  read  the  Globe 
and  Mail  that  morning— on  the  Thursday 
morning  after.  It  pointed  out  what  a  very 
dull  session  we  had;  it  also  said  that  two 
former  premiers  of  this  province  were  there 
in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Drew  and  Mr.  Frost,  and 
it  mentioned  a  rather  dull  speech  and  so  on. 

But  I  find  that  the  reporter  for  the  Daily 
Journal  Record  of  Oakville,  says:  "Halton 
MPP  appointment  highlights  the  Legislature 
opening."  You  could  not  blame  the  reporter 
or  the  rewrite  man.  It  says:  "Kerr  heads 
government  commissions.  Major  government 
moves  of  interest  to  Halton  county  were  an- 
nounced here  Wednesday  by  George  Kerr, 
MPP  of  Burlington,  in  a  post-Throne  Speech 
interview.   The  highlights  include—" 


Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  After  we  dis- 
posed of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  we  got 
onto  the  important  things. 

Mr.  Troy:  "The  highlights  include  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Kerr  as  chairman  of 
government  commissions,  covering  the  liquor 
control  board,  etc.,  etc." 

And  then  it  goes  on  to  say  "it  was  also 
learned  that  Mr.  Kerr  may  be  next  in  line  for 
a  senior  Cabinet  post  in  the  Robarts  govern- 
ment." Then,  this  is  the  interesting  part  of 
it:  "The  appointment  of  Mr.  Kerr  as  chair- 
man of  all  commissions  in  Ontario—" 

An  hon.  member:  How  much  is  he  being 
paid  for  that? 

Mr.  Troy:  It  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 
who  had  expected  the  favoured  position 
would  go  to  a  member  from  the  north. 
About  the  only  one  from  the  north  who  does 
not  have  a  position  is  the  hon.  member  for 
Nickel  Belt,  I  think.  There  are  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner),  the  chairman  of 
the  Ontario  Northland  Railway— I  guess  that 
is  oflBcial  now— the  hon.  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart)— a  former  New  Brunswicker 
like  myself— the  hon.  member  for  Cochrane 
North  (Mr.  Brunelle)  is  on  the  mines  com- 
mittee— 

An  hon.  member:  What  about  the  hon. 
member  for  York  North  (Mr.  Mackenzie)? 

Mr.  Troy:  It  is  in  the  Daily  Journal  Record, 
the  newspaper  for  Halton  county  published 
in  Oakville,  Ontario,  on  Thursday,  January 
21,  1965,  volume  3,  No.  121,  seven  cents 
per  copy. 

I  presume  that  the  young  hon.  gentleman 
who  represents  Nickel  Belt  would  be  the  only 
one  who  is  deprived  of  that  important  posi- 
tion. But  it  seems  to  me  that  at  least  we 
should  go  through  the  motions  of  having 
these  elections. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  I  would  like 
to  discuss.  I  had  put  a  question  on  the  order 
paper  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General.  It  has 
to  do  with  one  of  our  industries  in  this  prov- 
ince, and  that  is  the  trapping  industry.  In 
North  Bay,  Ontario,  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  trappers.  Recently  they  have  bought  land 
for  a  $125,000  warehouse.  They  have  done 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
business  until  North  Bay  has  become  the  first 
trapping  centre  of  Canada  and  I  will  even  go 
beyond  that  and  say  one  of  the  outstanding 
in  the  world.  Now  I  saw  in  the  press,  I 
haven't  seen  any  of  tliem— 
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An  hon.   member:   A  good  member. 

Mr.  Troy:  Good  government.  As  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  would  say,  please  write 
me  on  that  and  I  will  answer  later. 

But  the  point  I  am  getting  at  in  this  part, 
when  I  refer  to  the  trappers,  is  that  I  read 
in  the  press  that  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  were  going  to  provide  some  of  their 
distinguished  officers  with  persian  lamb  hats 
I  do  not  know  if  that  is  true  or  not— I  have 
not  seen  any  of  them  recently— but  it  is  my 
understanding,  too,  that  the  persian  lamb 
we  get  in  this  country  comes  from  Russia  or 
South  Africa.  As  I  say— that  is  euphonious, 
persian  lamb— that  is  what  I  am  told  by  a 
furrier  anyway.  But  in  North  Bay  we  have 
the  headquarters  of  the  trappers'  auction. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  Ontario  fur:  otter  and 
hudson  seal.  They  can  dye  the  muskrat 
surely,  if  it  is  desired  to  support  Canadian 
industry  even  in  a  small  way.  It  may  not 
be  very  much,  but  nevertheless  it  will  be  a 
gesture  in  the  right  direction. 

An  hon.  member:  We  take  their  propa- 
ganda, that  is  enough. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  am  against— or  I  am  for— what 
is  the  point  here.  I  am  addressing  this  re- 
mark to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  (Mr.  Randall).  I  know  the 
trappers  have  bought  land.  I  do  not  know 
if  they  have  approached  the  hon.  Minister's 
department  for  some  assistance,  but  if  they 
do  so,  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  trappers,  because 
this  is  developing  into  a  big  market,  as  the 
former  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Spooner)  knows.  I  know  it  would  be  some- 
one like  the  hon.  Minister,  who  has  initiative, 
who  would  start  it.  Some  of  the  other  people 
over  there  have  not  even  got  self-starters  so— 

An  hon.  member:  You  can  push  them. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
AflFairs,  when  he  was  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  delegated  one  of  his  well-qualified 
employees  to  assist  them  and  now  they  are 
on  their  feet  and  they  are  going  ahead.  If 
they  should  happen  to  come  to  the  depart- 
ment for  help,  be  sure  to  give  it  to  them. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Is   not   this   a   great   government? 

Mr.  Troy:  Now,  just  a  moment.  I  had  this 
clipping.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  realize  I 
had  to  speak  tonight.  I  am  just  pinch-hitting 
tonight.  I  am  supposed  to  speak  for  a  certain 
time- 


Mr.  Bryden:  Ten  after  midnight  is  his 
quitting  time. 

Mr.  Troy:  This  is  Groundhog  Day  and 
maybe  some  of  the  hon.  members  are  like 
the  groundhog.  I  guess  he  saw  his  shadow 
today  and  he  is  back  in  his  hole  and  there 
is  going  to  be  six  weeks  of  severe  weather. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  thought  he  was— 

Mr.  Troy:  If  the  hon.  members  want  to 
go  with  the  groundhog  it  is  okay  with  me. 

But  I  was  interested  in  reading— I  do  not 
know  if  it  was  reported  correctly— that  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  mentioned  that  the 
book  Fanny  Hill  was  a  fine  piece  of  literature. 
I  saw  some  down  in  the  bookstands  in  the 
hotel  at  which  I  stay  during  my  sojourns 
here  in  Toronto.  I  see  it  has  gone  up  in 
price;  I  think  it  is  95  cents  a  copy  now.  I 
was  going  to  bring  it  and  I  just  wondered  if 
I  could  read  some  of  that  beautiful  literature 
from  Fanny  Hill  into  the  record— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  bet  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  read  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  No,  I  have  not,  but  I  am  going 
to  read  it  into  the  record.  I  have  read  others, 
though,  George— pardon  me,  Mr.  Minister  of 
Mines. 

Magistrate  Bigelow,  who  was  here  on  Mon- 
day with  the  racing  commission,  apparently 
has  said: 

Tjie  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  its 
wisdom  has  ruled  that  Lady  Chatterley's 
Lover  is  not  obscene.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario  has  ruled  that  Fanny  Hill  is  not 
obscene. 
I  mean  the  book  Fanny  Hill  is  not  obscene. 
I  have  read  both  these  books. 

This  is  what  the  magistrate  says,  and  he 
struck  me  as  a  very  intelligent  gentleman. 
If  they  are  not  obscene  it  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension how  anything  in  writing  can  be 
obscene.  After  it  was  reported,  he  was  asked 
after  court  if  his  words  meant  that  in  future 
nothing  in  writing  would  be  found  obscene. 
The  magistrate  replied,  "I  will  let  the  words 
speak  for  themselves."  I  have  not  read  the 
book  yet,  but  if  I  stay  down  another  weekend 
I  might.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  par- 
ticular subject— and  on  hate  literature  which 
includes  this  sort  of  stufl-during  the  estimates 
when  we  have  a  chance  to  discuss  films, 
advertisements,  and  so  on. 

Talking  about  advertisements,  I  am  rather 
interested  in  some  of  the  advertisements  the 
breweries  have.  If  some  of  those  advertise- 
ments we  see  on  TV  would  induce  anybody 
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to  drink  some  type  of  ale,  well,   I  am  sur- 
prised.   It  would  drive  me  to  sobriety. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh  no,  not  that  bad. 

Mr.  Troy:  Speaking  about  our  liquor  laws, 
I  believe  all  the  hon.  members  here  heard 
my  hon.  leader  speak  about  them.  I  under- 
stood from  the  press  that  we  were  going  to 
have  all  kinds  of  changes,  we  were  going  to 
have  new  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  we  were 
going  to  have  new  liquor  laws,  and  so  on. 
The  hon.  member  for  Essex  North  spoke 
about  it  today,  too,  about  some  of  these,  I 
think,  archaic  laws.  It  seems  to  me  the  legis- 
lation is  put  into  effect  in  this  province  by  one 
vote— that  is  all  that  is  needed— and  now  the 
minority  is  controlling.  Sixty  per  cent  is 
required  to  get  permission  to  have  lounges 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  North  that  we  should 
relax  these  laws.  There  seems  nothing  wrong 
with  having  some  type  of  spirits  with  your 
meals  in  well-established  restaurants  and  in 
hotels,  on  Sundays.  I  also  would  like  to  see 
that  you  could  get  off-premises  beer  rather 
than  have  to  go  to  the  brewers'  warehouses 
all  the  time.  Probably  before  this  session  is 
over  we  may  have  a  statement  from  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister. 

As  many  of  the  hon.  members  know,  I 
asked  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  one  day  about  Dofasco  and  Temagami 
Mines.  He  could  not  answer  me  then,  maybe 
because  this  had  to  be  done  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  So  we  had  this  message  about 
Temagami  and  Dofasco  and  Cliffs  of  Canada. 

I  might  point  out  though  that  the  iron  ore 
deposits  in  that  area  have  been  on  the  books 
for  many,  many  years.  Some  of  the  earliest 
staking,  I  notice,  was  made  by  Dan  O'Connor 
who  staked  the  three  major  ranges— the  Iron 
Lake  range,  the  Vermillion  Lake  range  and 
the  Ko-Ko-Ko.  This  was  done  in  1898.  He 
apparently  secured  the  backing  of  a  former 
Chief  Justice  of  Ontario,  the  late  Sir  William 
Mulock,  and  a  certain  Colonel  Caldwell.  So 
there  were  all  kinds  of  moves  afoot.  In  fact, 
to  get  all  the  negotiations  completed,  a  great 
number  of  people  were  involved.  Fortu- 
nately, too,  with  the  natural  gas  passing 
nearby— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber know  where  the  chief  engineer  for  the 
natural  gas  pipeline  comes  from? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  beg  the  hon.  Minister's  pardon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber know  where  the  chief  engineer  for  the 
natural  gas  comes  from? 


Mr.  Troy:  No,  I  do  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  From  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Troy:  Does  he?  There  are  some  very 
fine  people  who  come  from  there.  That  is 
fine.  There  are  some  very  fine  people  in  Port 
Arthur. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  will  admit  there  are 
some  fine  people  in  North  Bay,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Troy:  Also  it  is  very  interesting  to  note 
that  in  regard  to  this  particular  development 
at  Temagami  and  that  region— I  understand 
also  there  is  possible  further  development  of 
the  copper  blobs  in  the  area  too;  there  are 
some  very  rich  blobs  of  copper. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  There  is  a  mine  that  has  been  operat- 
ing there  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Troy:  Where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Temagami. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  is  not  new. 

Mr.  Troy:  In  Temagami  itself,  in  the  town- 
site,  at  least  where  the  people  live?  No. 
Well,  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  I 
mean  near  the  hotel,  there  is  no  mine  at 
the  present,  there. 

In  any  event,  the  people  in  Temagami  are 
somewhat  concerned.  A  heading  in  the  news- 
paper, the  North  Bay  Nugget  says:  "Temag- 
ami doesn't  intend  to  be  a  wallflower  as  mine 
project  develops." 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  had 
spoken  in  the  House  earlier— in  fact,  he  made 
a  statement  and  he  said  that  there  is  no 
credence  at  all  in  rumours  that  he  might 
authorize  building  of  a  townsite  near  the 
huge  proposed  iron  development  at  Temag- 
ami, which  is  some  70-odd  miles  north  of 
North  Bay.  There  are  other  areas  there. 
There  is  the  little  village  of  Latchford  and 
the  town  of  Cobalt  and  the  town  of  Hailey- 
bury  and  the  town  of  New  Liskeard,  and 
probably  they  are  all  vying  for  business  be- 
cause of  this  great  development. 

I  know  that  some  years  ago  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  sent  people  up  there  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  the  people  of 
Temagami  because  they  were  unorganized. 
Apparently  the  Minister  threw  up  his  hands 
because  he  could  not  get  much  co-operation, 
but  I  believe  that  now  residents  there  are 
quite  interested  in  it.  I  understand  that  even 
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the  former  member,  Mr.  Hoffman,  has  taken 
some  interest  in  this  project,  and  Mrs. 
McMulty,  who  is  a  very  well-known  person  in 
Temagami  itself,  and  secretary  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  there,  is  reported  in  an  interview 
in  the  North  Bay  Nugget  as  saying  that  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Netv  Liskeard  Speaker 
stated  that  there  is  absolutely  no  justification 
for  the  government  allowing  a  townsite  at  or 
near  Temagami  and  pointing  out  the  relative 
merits  of  the  tri-towns. 

Now,  it  is  true,  she  says,  that  Temagami  is 
an  unorganized  municipality  but  it  has  been 
an  established  community  of  property  owners, 
homes  and  businesses  for  over  50  years,  a 
fact  which  the  people  here  recognize  and  so 
does  the  government.  What  is  more,  they  are 
choice  residential  areas,  so  I  want  to  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  possibly  he  might 
send  some  more  of  his  officials  up  to  Temag- 
ami to  discuss  again  the  possibility  of  having 
a  townsite  there. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  discuss  is  about 
education.  It  has  been  announced  that  there 
will  be  a  college  of  education,  a  new  one  at 
Queen's,  at  least  in  Kingston  near  Queen's 
University.  I  am  indebted  through  Le  Droit 
for  this  information.  Mr.  Harry  Pullen  of 
Ottawa,  a  prominent  educationist,  has  mani- 
fested his  disappointment  at  the  choice  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis) 
of  a  city  other  than  Ottawa  for  the  erection 
of  the  third  college,  and  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  they  are  quite  concerned  in  Ottawa 
about  this  and  they  are  asking  for  help. 

Now,  there  are  all  kinds  of  announcements. 
Did  hon.  members  read  that  one?  That  is 
one  of  the  things  that  I  find  out:  We  are  far 
removed  from  the  seat  of  the  Legislature  and 
all  kinds  of  statements  and  things  that  are 
supposed  to  be  made  and  new  policies  and 
what  not— we  get  to  know  nothing  about 
them.  They  say  that  has  been  done  some 
time  ago.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  when  there 
are  important  statements  to  be  made  by  hon. 
Ministers  about  their  various  departments, 
the  members  could  be  furnished  with  infor- 
mation so  that  they  will  be  able  to  be  in  the 
picture  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  realm 
of  government. 

The  committee  on  youth  has  had  very 
interesting  experiences.  Fortunately  we  have 
gone  through  various  areas  in  this  province, 
■Various  cities,  and  we  have  got  a  great  deal 
of  information,  and  much  as  Mr.  —  I  forget 
what  his  name  is,  a  reporter  from  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  I  believe;  he  was  at  one  meeting 
for  a  while,  and  he  was  not  too  complimen- 
tary about  the  committee  except  for  a  couple 
of  the  members.,  I  agree  with  his  summation 


on  that;  these  two  members  are  worthy  of 
commendation.  But  we  were  in  another 
jurisdiction  and  there  we  had  the  privilege 
of  seeing  community  colleges,  and  I  hope 
that  very  soon  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion or  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  himself  will 
be  making  some  announcement  about  com- 
munity colleges.  I  understand  it  is  in  the 
offing. 

We  have  many  fine  suggestions  to  offer 
to  the  Legislature  in  our  report,  but  too  often 
reports  that  are  made  by  the  select  com- 
mittees—I was  on  the  select  committee  on 
expropriation  and  it  seems  to  me  that  very 
few  of  the  recommendations  of  that  com- 
mittee have  actually  been  put  on  the  statute 
books  of  this  province.  The  same  thing  has 
gone  on  in  the  past  with  other  standing  com- 
mittees. Take  the  standing  committee  which 
my  hon.  leader  was  on  together  with  the  other 
members  of  the  House,  on  apprenticeship 
and  technical  training.  Some  very  fine  recom- 
mendations in  that  and  very  few  of  them 
have  ever  been  implemented. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  hon.  member  had 
better  take  another  look. 

Mr.  Troy:  How  many  are  there,  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Take  another  look. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  let  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
us  how  many.  He  was  the  chairman  of  that 
committee;  he  made  a  very  fine— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  was  the  chairman  of 
that  committee- 
Mr.  Troy:  I  know  he  was  and  I  was  just 
going    to    compliment    him,    sir,    because    I 
thought  it  was  a  very  fine  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  It  is  being  imple- 
mented every  day. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  what  you  think. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  warn  the  members 
that  it  is  the  member  for  Nipissing  who  is 
making  the  speech. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  am 
rather  catholic  in  my  views.  I  will  accept 
help  from  anybody— 

An  hon.  member:  They  are  not  helping, 
though. 

Mr.  Troy:  At  least  it  takes  up  time  any- 
way. Seriously  I  will  just  do  what  the  hon. 
Minister  suggests  and  I  will  check  that  again 
and  find   out  how   many   of   those    splendid 
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recommendations  were  put  into  effect.  I  will 
be  surprised  if  there  are  very  many.  I  know 
there  are  not  too  many,  but  there  were  some 
very  good  recommendations  by  the  committee 
on  labour  relations.  How  many  of  those 
were  put  into  effect? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
All  of  them. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  I  must  speak  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  to 
find  out.  He  was  on  that  committee.  Un- 
fortunately, the  others  who  were  on  the  com- 
mittee— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  could  not  have 
been  listening.  One  of  the  earlier  speakers 
tonight  congratulated  the  chairman  about 
implementing  the  report. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  know,  but  there  were  how 
many  recommendations?  There  were  all  kinds 
of  them.  When  did  you  put  them  into  effect? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Television  show. 

Mr.  Troy:  Again,  when  we  were  at  Sud- 
bury in  our  travels,  we  were  welcomed  as 
soon  as  we  got  there  by  the  mayor  of  Sudbury. 
I  believe  the  mayor,  Mr.  Fabbro,  is  not  an 
adherent  of  my  party,  but  he  was  somewhat 
critical  of  the  government  of  Ontario  in  his 
brief  welcoming  speech.  That  reminds  me,  I 
believe  the  Cabinet  left  one  fellow  to  mind 
the  House  here,  while  the  rest  went  north 
with  great  fanfare  to  the  head  of  the  lakes. 
I  believe  the  people  came  in  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  and  present 
briefs.  The  Cabinet  was  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  the  city  of  Sudbury. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  This  made  history  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  is  right.  If  the  Cabinet  mem- 
bers will  reread  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
they  will  see  what  wonderful  things  they 
have  promised  for  the  people  of  northern 
Ontario,  following  their  visit  there. 

Then  we  find  a  letter  which  was  sent  to 
one  of  the  members  of  our  committee,  with 
copies  to  them  all,  and  to  the  mayor  of  Sud- 
bury and  to  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
(Mr.  Sopha). 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  You  were  angry  be- 
cause the  hon.  Prime  Minister  fulfilled  his 
promises. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  says  that  Sudbury  is  a  deprived 
area  with  only  one  industry,  and  by  law  can- 
not be  taxed  and  objects  to  amalgamation. 


Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  do  not  need  to  mention  that 
industry.  I  understand  that  Copper  CliflF  is 
not  amalgamated.  It  is  not  in  the  city  of 
Sudbury  now,  is  it,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No. 

Mr.  Troy:  But  I  guess  International  Nickel 
said,  "We  are  not  going  to  be  amalgamated." 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  separate  school  in 
Copper  Cliff,  nor  I  believe  in  the  towns  that 
are  under  the  control  of  International  Nickel. 
I  do  not  know  just  how  much  the  company 
pays  in.  It  does  not  pay  taxes  but  it  makes 
grants  in  lieu.  When  you  think  of  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  involved,  say,  in  the  smelter 
of  International  Nickel  at  Copper  Cliff,  at 
Coniston  and  in  other  big  installations  that 
the  company  owns,  I  think  you  could  say  that 
the  amount  that  the  municipalities  get  is  very, 
very  small.  So  this  particular  person  made  his 
presentation  before  the  committee  and  called 
it  a  "deprived  area." 

I  presume,  however,  that  when  the  hon. 
gentlemen  were  at  Svidbury,  briefs  were  pre- 
sented to  them  and  that  they  know  the  situa- 
tion as  well  as  I  do,  maybe  better.  I  hope 
that  some  changes  will  be  made.  I  will  have 
more  to  say  on  that  later. 

As  someone  has  told  me  in  regard  to  lake 
levels— I  was  put  off  stride  there  by  reading  a 
note— earlier  this  week  I  asked  a  question  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  It  was  the  day  I  had 
that  little  tite-a-tete  with  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
going  to  ask  him  a  question  about  an  editorial 
that  was  in  the  London  Free  Press.  It  says: 
"Let  us  not  forget  our  lake  levels  . .    ." 

As  many  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
know,  they  have  heard  about  it  here  in  this 
House  and  it  has  been  in  the  press  about  the 
grand  canal  replenishment  scheme.  It  is  a 
project  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kierans  of  Sudbury. 
We  had  a  very  enthusiastic  and  well  attended 
meeting  with  delegates  from  practically  all 
across  this  province  at  North  Bay  several 
months  ago,  and  a  committee  has  been 
appointed.  And  they  will  no  doubt  be  meet- 
ing this  government  and  the  government  of 
Canada,  and  possibly  the  government  of 
Quebec  in  regard  to  this  scheme.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  also  pointed  out  that  there  is 
a  scheme  that  would  bring  water  all  the  way 
from  the  Rockies  right  across  the  country. 
It  would  cost  billions,  I  understand.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  scheme  of  Mr.  Kierans,  if  it 
were  implemented  in  full,  would  cost  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money,  too. 

The  question  was  asked,  would  it  not  be 
wise  for  an  interim  committee  to  be  set  up 
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for  the  collection  of  data  to  keep  their  prin- 
cipals advised  of  any  progress?  At  the  present 
rate,  it  points  out  and  concludes  in  this 
article— and  it  is  a  strange  thing  maybe 
coming  from  London.  It  says:  "We  may  have 
new  governors  or  even  new  premiers  before 
a  report  is  made." 

So  it  even  envisages  a  change  at  some 
time.  Of  course  it  may  happen  that  the 
present  Prime  Minister  may  decide  to 
take  the  jaunt  to  Ottawa,  so  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  that  par- 
ticular subject  later  on,  during  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management. 

Earher  this  week  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis)  asked  a 
question  in  regard  to  the  government  institu- 
tion at  Smiths  Falls.  There  is  a  very  interest- 
ing editorial  in  the  Saturday  edition  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  under  the  heading, 
"A  Civilized  Society  Puts  Its  Helpless  First." 
I  do  not  need  to  read  the  editorial  because, 
no  doubt,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond)  has  read  it  or  somebody  has  read 
it  for  him  and  brought  it  to  his  attention.  I 
will  repeat  the  heading:  "A  Civilized  Society 
Puts  Its  Helpless  First,"  and  it  concludes  with 
"We  are  not  yet  civilized  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  museums  and  stations  are  not  the 
finest  fruits  of  civilization." 

And  also  from  Ottawa.  This  story  has  to 
do  with  an  inquest  which  blames  the  city  of 
Ottawa  and  it  has  to  do  with  the  death  of 
three-year-old  Garry  Craig.  It  points  out  that 
the  Craigs  have  six  other  children  and  there 
is  an  older  retarded  one  also. 

It  points  out  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  told 
the  inquest  they  have  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
have  the  older  brother  admitted  to  the 
Ontario  Hospital  at  nearby  Smiths  Falls  but 
I  do  not  need  to  talk  at  length  on  this.  I 
know  the  hon.  Minister  has  plans  to  remedy 
the  situation,  particularly  with  smaller  institu- 
tions in  certain  sections  of  northern  Ontario 
and  I  hope  that  they  are  smaller  so  that 
there  may  possibly  be  a  change  in  the  treat- 
ment of  patients. 

I  read  just  the  other  day  of  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Vanier,  the  very  distinguished  son  of  the 
very  distinguished  father  who  is  the 
Governor-General  of  this  country,  is  going  to 
France  to  set  up  some  sort  of  a  home  for 
retarded  children.  He  pointed  out,  just  as 
is  pointed  out  in  a  small  item  I  cut  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  which  has  to  do 
with  teaching.  The  heading  is  "Teach  Love" 
and  the  best-selling  author  and  noted  anthro- 
pologist. Dr.  Ashley  Montague  charges  that 
our  society,  in  following  its  present  course, 


seems  systematically  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  mental  illness  in  all  its  members. 
It  says  society  has  lost  the  understanding  of 
what  it  is  to  be  a  human  being  and  calls  this 
the  great  human  disaster.  The  great  weak- 
ness in  our  society  is  that  love  is  missing. 

Scientists  now,  and  maybe  the  doctors 
also,  agree  that  scientists  have  determined 
the  strongest  need;  and  the  need  most  un- 
filled is  love.  It  does  not  mean  love  as  sex, 
but  love  itself,  the  love  of  a  human  being 
and  I  guess  that  is  why  Dr.  Vanier  is  going 
on  his  mission  to  France.  I  cannot  see  a 
possibility  of  getting  that  feeling  of  love  in 
a  hospital  for  the  retarded  children  where 
there  is  overcrowding  and  other  conditions. 
I  know  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  in  the  past 
shown  concern  and  I  hope  that  soon  this  will 
be  rectified. 

My  last  remark  is  in  reference  to  a  state- 
ment made,  I  believe,  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development  in  regard 
to  the  1967  celebrations  of  our  centennial 
year  and  the  routes  for  the  great  influx  of 
tourists  that  we  expect  to  have  at  that  time.  I 
suggest  strongly  that  the  hon.  Minister  con- 
sult the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways,  because 
no  doubt  one  of  the  routes  which  many  of 
these  visitors  will  use  will  be  Highway  17, 
crossing  over  from  the  United  States  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  or  farther  west.  And  then  there 
are  the  people  from  the  western  plains  and 
the  western  provinces,  all  going  to  the  cen- 
tennial at  Montreal.  I  hope  he  will  see  to  it 
that  Highway  17  becomes  what  it  is  supposed 
to  be,  a  trans-Canada  highway.  I  go  around 
and  find  little  maps  in  various  places,  in 
restaurants  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  they 
do  not  show  Highway  17  as  a  trans-Canada 
highway  at  all.  Yet,  right  on  the  traffic  signs 
is  the  word  trans-Canada  highway,  Ottawa 
Valley  Route;  it  goes  on  to  North  Bay  and 
goes  north,  where  it  is  trans-Canada  highway. 
Northern  Route.  It  goes  on  to  Sudbury,  the 
Soo,  Wawa,  White  River  and  on  to  the  west, 
and  here  it  is  the  Lake  Superior  Route.  Still 
a  trans-Canada  highway. 

I  suppose  that  maybe  they  should  call 
Highway  No.  7  the  trans-Canada  Central 
Ontario  Route  —  they  should  give  it 
this  special  appellation.  I  called  at  at 
one  time  the  trans-Cabinet  route,  but  they 
might  call  it  the  Doucette  or  Frost,  or  after 
other  Ministers  of  the  Crown  that  lived  or 
had  their  ridings  adjacent  to  that  highway. 
But  in  any  event.  Highway  17,  which  runs 
from  the  Soo  and  also  from  the  west,  down 
the  Ottawa  Valley,  must  be  put  into  shape, 
because  I  hope,  I  truly  hope,  that  I  am  there 
to  see  them  go  by,  the  thousands  of  tourists 
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that  will  be  coming  into  Canada  in  our  cen- 
tennial year. 

I  want  again  to  emphasize  that  we  have  a 
new  leader.  I  have  heard  some  talking 
about  our  former  leader,  Mr.  Wintermeyer 
and  I  can  stand  here  as  a  member  of  the 
Liberal  Party  and  also  one  from  the  riding 
of  Nipissing,  and  declare  that  I  never  met 
a  person  who  impressed  me  more,  in  many 
ways,  than  John  Wintermeyer.  This  House 
is  all  the  worse  because  of  the  fact  that  such 
as  he  is  not  here  to  add  to  its  deliberations. 

Last  year  I  had  the  distinguished  honour 
of  being  given  one  of  these  achievement 
awards  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province.  Possibly  I  deserved  it.  I  hope  I  did. 
But  there  is  a  member  in  this  House— if  that 
particular  ceremony  is  to  be  continued— who 
is  very,  very  worthy  of  that  honour.  I  refer 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville 
(Mr.  Newman),  a  member  who  had  the 
honour  to  coach  our  Olympic  and  the 
British    Empire    games    gymnastic   teams. 

He  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  having 
in  one  year  the  outstanding  senior  athlete 
award  in  Canada;  and  the  outstanding  junior, 
and  graduates  of  his  are  now  putting  into 
effect  that  famous  system  that  is  effectively 
in  operation  in  the  city  of  Flint.  So  I  sug- 
gest to  whomever  is  responsible  for  selecting 
those  to  be  honoured,  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Walkerville  should  be  considered 


and  I  think  every  person  who  is  interested  in 
amateur  athletics— and  that  is  what  I  referred 
to— will  certainly  applaud  that  particular 
move. 

I  have  a  message  here  that  says  "I  ap- 
preciate this  speech  and  you  are  doing  okay." 
Well,  I  will  say  "okay,"  and  I  thank  you 
very  much.  Before  I  sit  down  though,  I 
would  like  to— unfortunately  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Forest  Hill  (Mr.  Dunlop)  is  not  here. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  always  get  a  deep 
inspiration  from  the  hon.  member  for  Forest 
Hill  when  he  speaks.  Certainly  I  do.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  sitting  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Forest  Hill. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Beyer  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  the  very  interesting  address  which 
we  have  just  heard  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Nipissing,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  at  the  moment  would  be  to  beg 
leave  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Boyer  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  continue  with 
the  Throne  Speech  debate,  and  there  will  be 
no  evening  session  on  Thursday  night. 

The  House  adjourned  at  9.35  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  west  gallery,  students 
from  St.  Mildred's  College,  Toronto,  Deer 
Park  Pubhc  School,  Toronto;  and  in  the  east 
gallery,  Lakeport  Secondary  School,  St. 
Catharines. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Davis)  if  the  province  of  Ontario  will  take 
part  in  the  financing  of  the  Churchill 
Memorial  Scholarships  announced  as  a 
Commonwealth  project  last  week? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  understand  the  proposed 
Churchill  Memorial  Scholarships,  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  Britain  and  the 
United  States— I  do  not  know  whether  tliey 
are  included  as  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
or  not— will  perhaps  be  asked  to  participate. 
As  we  understand  it,  it  is  to  be  done  on  a 
national  basis  and  we  expect  we  will  be 
hearing  fairly  shortly  from  The  Department 
of  External  Affairs  in  Ottawa  as  to  whether 
Canada  is  going  to  take  some  active  part  in 
it.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  if  The 
Department  of  External  Affairs  takes  this  on 
as  being  part  of  the  Commonwealth  project, 
the  province  of  Ontario  will  very  definitely 
take  its  part  in  any  plan  that  is  devised. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  supplementary  to 
that  question,  I  wonder  if  there  would  be 
any  thought  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Minister, 
whereby  a  similar  scholarship  plan  might  be 
implemented  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
scholarship  plan— and  we  have  had  very  little 
information  other  than  what  I  have  read  in 
the  press  and  I  assume  the  hon.  member  has 
read  in  the  press— the  scholarships  may  not 
necessarily  relate  to  academic  achievement 
and  I  think  this  is  a  matter  to  which  we 
would  have  to  give  very  careful  consideration 
here  within  our  own  jurisdiction  before  a 
decision  is  made. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  have 
a  question  to  ask  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall). 
My  question  was  duly  submitted. 

Does  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development  plan  to  table  the  report  of  the 
economic  council  on  the  tourist  industry  in 
1962  before  the  tabling  of  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Information? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member. 
Through  a  hearing  held  by  the  Ontario 
Economic  Council  tourist  committee  across 
the  provinces,  a  very  large  number  of  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Ontario's  tourist  industry  have  gone 
forward  to  the  departments  concerned,  both 
federal  and  provincial,  and  many  of  these 
have  already  been  implemented. 

The  chairman  of  the  tourist  industry  com- 
mittee, and  now  the  council,  informs  me 
that  it  has  not  planned  to  make  public  a 
report  detailing  recommendations  and  specific 
action  taken  until  a  full  consideration  has 
been  completed.  I  might  add,  however,  that 
if  there  are  any  specific  areas  in  which  in- 
formation is  desired  I  will  be  most  happy  to 
ask  the  tourist  industry  committee  of  the 
economic  council  to  make  available  this  in- 
formation for  the  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  Ae 
orders  of  the  day  I  have  a  short  annoance- 
ment  that  is  really  of  some  significance,  par- 
ticularly perhaps  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr.  Farquhar),  concern- 
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ing  Elliot  Lake.  This  is  also  an  example  of 
co-operative  federalism  which  I  am  sure  will 
appeal  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Thompson).  This  is  a  joint  announce- 
ment that  has  been  made  by  the  hon.  Mr. 
A.  J.  MacEa:chen  and  myself  concerning  a 
centre  for  continuing  education  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  community  of  Elliot  Lake.- 

This  centre  for  continuing  education  will 
1)6  financed  jointly  by  the  federal-provincial 
technical  and  vocational  training  agreement. 
Mr.  John  L.  Haar  has  been  appointed, 
effective  February  15,  as  the  director  of  the 
pentre.  Mr,  Haar  is  currently  the  director 
.  of  residence  programmes  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  and  he  was  formerly 
assistant  director  of  the  Banff  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  . 

The  centre  for  continuing  education  at 
£lliot  Lake  will  provide  a  wide  range  of 
programmes  for  adults,  including  courses  in 
the  fine  and  performing  arts,  in  management, 
in  selected  technologies  and  in  labour  educa- 
tion. The  centre  will  also  provide  confer- 
ence facilities  for  public  affairs,  business, 
ireligious,  union,  government  and  other  groups 
wishing  to  organize  residential  seminars. 

I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin  would  like  me  to  add  that  there 
are  excellent  summer  and  winter  recreational 
facilities  available  in  the  area  for  those 
participating  in  this  continuing  education 
centre. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  obviously  this  is  not  the  place  for 
me  to  put  a  lot  of  words  on  the  record.  I 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity,  though,  to 
say  something  in  connection  with  this. 

It  will  be  understood  by  the  hon.  members 
that  this  is  a  slightly  different  kind  of  in- 
stitution, not  one  that  calls  for  a  lot  of  bricks 
and  mortar  and  a  lot  of  dollars,  but  one  the 
success  of  which  will  depend  on  the  initiative 
and  the  enterprise  of  local  groups  and  indi- 
viduals and  the  imagination  of  the  director, 
Mr.  John  Haar.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
projects  which  we  in  Elliot  Lake  have  worked 
on  to  help  solve  the  plight  of  the  community, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  extend  any 
left  hand  compliments  to  the  hon.  Minister. 

_  J  appreciate  the  opportunity,  on  behalf  of 
all  the  citizens  of  Elliot  Lake,  to  thank  the 
hon.  Minister  for  his  constructive  approach 
and  for  giving  the  good  people  of  Elliot 
jLj^ke  an  opportunity  to  help  themselves. 

..!]»&,'!,''$".  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
"hon.   member  fpr  Yprkview  (Mr.   Young)  I 


should  like  to  place  a  question  on  his  behalf 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree). 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  assure  the  House 
that  full  safety  procedures  were  in  effect 
yesterday  when  Carmello  Regillo,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Allied  Wood  Products  Limited, 
was  crushed  to  death  by  a  heavy  piece  of 
equipment? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  an  inspector  from  my  depart- 
ment was  at  the  scene  of  the  accident  yester- 
day. The  investigation  is  continuing  today  in 
an  effort  to  ascertain  the  cause  and  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  expect  to  receive  the  inspector's 
findings  shortly  and  a  copy  of  his  report  will 
be  made  available  to  the  coroner  for  any 
inquest. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  question  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts)  follows 
very  logically  from  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  in  reference  to  the  area 
of  Elliot  Lake  and  Blind  River.  Are  there  any 
applications  for  timber  licences  as  the  basis 
of  operation  for  another  pulp  mill  in  the 
Blind  River  area?  If  so,  how  many  and  wdien 
will  the  government  be  in  a  position  to  grant 
such  licences? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  no.  How- 
ever this  does  not  mean  that  the  situation  is 
static. 

First  let  me  state  that  the  licence  which  was 
held  by  Dominion  Tar  and  Chemical  Com- 
pany Limited  covering  the  area  lapsed  March 
31  of  last  year.  This  company,  however,  had 
then  and  still  has  a  logging  operation  at  Blind 
River,  formerly  the  J.  J.  McFadden  lumber 
mill.  The  capacity  of  this  mill  is  approxi- 
mately 40  million  board  feet  per  annum  and 
it  has  been  currently  operating  at  close  to 
capacity,  employing  about  325  people  in  the 
mill  and  a  further  190  in  bush  operations  and 
with  a  1964  payroll,  I  understand,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $2  million. 

This  is  both  an  important  and  prosperous 
logging  operation  for  the  area  and  should 
continue  for  a  long  time.  It  is  being  operated 
at  the  moment  by  the  Domtar  company.  The 
government  is  protecting  this  valuable  in- 
dustry by  assuring  supplies  for  it.  I  can  say 
that  active  negotiations  by  the  Domtar  com- 
pany with  other  reliable  companies  are  pro- 
ceeding; and  also,  my  department  has  recently 
received  inquiries  from  other  sources  which 
are  being  followed  up.  We  will  be  glad  to 
talk  business  with  any  responsible  group  with 
the  objective  of  new  mills  of  any  kind,  either 
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in  this  area  or  anywhere  else  in  the  province 
where  timber  supplies  are  available. 

I  see  that  there  is  an  announcement  in  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning,  on  the 
financial  page,  and  I  cannot  vouch  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  fact,  but  I  hope  it  is.  If  it  is 
so,  it  indicates  that  Weldwood  of  Canada 
Limited  will  build  a  $2  million  plant  in 
northern  Ontario,  the  proposed  site  to  be  at 
Long  Lac,  about  200  miles  northeast  of  Port 
Arthur  and  will  produce  plywood  and  other 
wood  products,  Weldwood  said.  I  am  quoting 
there  from  the  news  item  which,  as  I  say,  I 
cannot  vouch  for,  but  I  hope  is  true.  It  is  in 
line  with  the  type  of  study  and  work  that  is 
going  on  constantly  between  the  department 
and  interested  groups. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  have  your  permission  to  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  a  question  with 
regard  to  future  business  of  the  House? 

When  is  it  the  government's  intention  to 
introduce  some  of  its  legislation  for  this 
session— or,  alternatively,  reports  like  the 
Hagey  report,  which  I  understand  has  been 
in  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  hands  since  mid- 
December,  as  a  basis  for  legislation? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  know  that  this  question  is 
necessarily  in  order,  but  I  am  quite  happy  to 
answer  it. 

The  legislation  will  come  forward  in  the 
normal  course  of  events  and,  I  think  by  the 
time  we  are  finished  there  will  be  plenty  of 
legislation  here  for  the  House  to  deal  with. 

As  far  as  the  Hagey  commission  report  is 
concerned,  no  one  is  more  anxious  than  I  to 
have  this  report  available  for  tabling  in  this 
House,  but  it  is  not  available  to  be  tabled  to 
date.  I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend  I  am  not 
keeping  it  under  the  desk.  It  has  not  been 
completed  and  I  have  not  received  it  in  its 
final  form;  until  I  get  it  in  that  form,  I  cannot 
have  it  reproduced  in  order  that  it  can  be 
tabled  here  and  distributed  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers. As  soon  as  I  receive  it  in  that  form,  it 
will  be  brought  into  the  House. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House 
the  following: 

1.  Thirty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario,  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1964. 

2.  Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario,  18th 
annual  report,  March  31,  1964. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,   I  would  hke  to  table  a 


report  in  which  the  Opposition  has  shown 
some  interest.  This  is  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission on  redistribution.  Perhaps  I  could 
make  a  few  comments  on  it.  This  report  will 
be  distributed  to  all  hon.  members  because  I 
think  it  is  of  very  personal  interest  to  every 
hon.  member  in  the  House.  I  have  noticed 
that  the  facts  about  this  commission  seem  to 
be  far  enough  back  in  time  that  some  people 
do  not  really  recall  how  it  came  about. 

It  was  in  the  1962-63  sessioii  that  I  out- 
lined recommendations  which  we  proposed 
to  make  in  connection  with  representation 
here  in  the  Legislature,  and  a  proposal  gov- 
erning redistribution  of  seats. 

A  commission  was  appointed;  it  was  com- 
posed of  the  hon.  Mr.  Justice  Richardson,  Mr. 
K.  Grant  Crawford,  who  is  a  professor  of 
political  science  at  Queen's  University  and 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  authori- 
ties in  Canada  on  local  government,  and  Mr. 
Roderick  Lewis,  who  is  Clerk  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  and  chief  election  ofiicer  of 
this  province. 

Going  back  at  little  further,  the  last  redis- 
tribution prior  to  a  year  ago,  was  in  1954. 
The  situation  then  was  not  dissimilar  to  the 
situation  existing  at  the  present  time.  Our 
situation  here  made  it,  in  our  view,  imperative 
that  steps  be  taken  to  have  a  realistic  and 
complete  representation  of  our  people  in  this 
Legislature. 

Since  1954,  when  the  last  redistribution 
took  place,  our  population  has  increased 
from  five  million  to  just  a  little  over  six-and- 
a-half  million,  so  we  have  had  a  total  increase 
in  our  population  of  about  25  per  cent.  This 
increase,  of  course,  has  not  been  evenly 
spread  across  the  province.  In  fact,  a  good 
deal  of  it  has  been  concentrated  in  the  urban 
areas;  and  this  fact  must  be  recognized. 

In  the  face  of  an  election  which  was  held 
in  September  of  1963,  the  commission  was 
asked  if  it  could  find  it  possible  to  submit  an 
interim  report.  On  the  basis  of  that  interim 
report,  ten  new  seats  were  created  in  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area;  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  six  seats 
were  redistributed  into  16  seats.  Of  course, 
we  entered  that  election  under  those  circum- 
stances, but  that  was  an  interim  report  and 
was  understood  to  be  an  interim  report.  It 
was  understood  that  that  report  had  only 
dealt  with  the  Metropolitan  area  surrounding 
the  city  of  Toronto. 

In  that  interim  report^  the  commission  laid 
down  certain  guide  lines  by  which  to  govern 
its  own  proceedings.  These  are  rather  inter- 
esting, because  they  were  used  in  the  prepara^ 
tion  of  this  final  report. 
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The  rules  they  followed  were:  An  urban 
electoral  district  should  have  a  population  of 
between  60,000  and  75,000;  a  rural  electoral 
district  should  have  a  population  of  between 
25,000  and  50,000;  and,  an  urban-rural  elec- 
toral district  should  have  a  population  of 
between  50,000  and  60,000. 

Thus  in  the  ground  rules  which  they  estab- 
lished, and  which  I  might  say  were  discussed, 
adopted  and  approved  in  this  House  when  the 
interim  report  was  brought  in,  this  would 
result,  the  commission  thought,  in  an  assembly 
of  about  120  members.  And  of  course  the 
electoral  district  population  range  would  be 
from  25,000  up  to  75,000. 

I  am  informed  that  the  commission  them- 
selves thought  this  spread  might  be  too  great; 
however,  they  set  this  up  themselves  so  they 
would  have  flexibility  and  they  never  did 
get  down  to  the  25,000  figure  or  get  up  to 
the  75,000.  In  other  words,  they  avoided  the 
two  extremes. 

This  final  report  today  deals  with  the  city 
of  Toronto  proper  and  the  remainder  of  the 
province  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto.  The 
lowest  population  for  any  electoral  district  in 
this  report  is  32,728.  In  the  report  which  hon. 
members  will  all  receive,  the  population 
figures  are  attached  to  the  various  ridings. 
The  most  populous  riding  is  66,653.  This 
proposal  will  result  in  this  assembly  being 
increased  to  117  members,  which  will  be  a 
net  increase  in  southern  Ontario  of  six  seats 
and  a  net  increase  in  northern  Ontario  of 
three  seats. 

I  think  we  can  all  say  thank  you  to  the 
commission  for  the  work  they  have  done.  I 
would  propose  to  introduce  a  bill,  within  a 
few  days,  giving  effect  to  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  this  report.  That  bill  can 
be  given  second  reading  here  and  then  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  privileges  and 
elections  where  these  recommendations  can 
be  examined  in  detail.  I  am  quite  certain 
every  hon.  member  will  want  to  trace  out,  for 
instance,  the  boundaries  of  his  own  riding  or 
go  into  the  questions  of  names,  and  so  on. 
There  are  various  matters  which  can  be  dealt 
with  in  the  committee  on  privileges  and 
elections.  Then  the  bill  can  be  brought  back, 
and  I  suppose  I  might  be  able  to  say  the  fight 
will  be  on  for  the  new  seats. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  in  the  tabling  of  the  two 
reports  of  liquor  control  and  liquor  licensing 
by  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary— because  we 
have  no  Minister  now  directly  responsible 
for  these  two  agencies— would  it  be  possible 
for  these  reports  to  be  put  on  the  order  paper 


so  they  could  be  brought  before  the  House 
for  debate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  done  that  in  otlier  years.  I  believe  I  did 
so  last  year,  but  no  one  wanted  to  debate  it, 
so  it  was  never  called.  However,  we  can, 
after  these  reports  have  been  circulated  and 
we  have  had  a  chance  to  have  a  look  at  them, 
put  them  on  the  order  paper  to  provide  a 
vehicle  for  the  debate  of  liquor  matters.  It 
may  be  that  there  will  be  other  areas  or  pro- 
cedures, and  we  may  not  need  them  again  to 
discuss  liquor  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  little  difficult 
for  the  next  speaker  in  the  Throne  debate  to 
proceed  at  this  moment,  so  after  everyone  has 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  his  own  riding,  then 
we  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  members  if 
they  would  be  a  little  quiet  with  their  maps 
now  and  we  shall  proceed. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  First  order,  resuming 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an  address 
in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor   at   the   opening  of  the 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  R.  J,  Boyer  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
could  hardly  have  imagined  more  distracting 
circumstances  under  which  to  commence  a 
speech.  Naturally,  hon.  members  are  inter- 
ested in  the  boundaries  of  their  ridings, 
present  or  future,  and  yet  I  hope  tliis  after- 
noon I  may  be  able  to  direct  their  attention 
to  one  or  two  matters  of  some  concern  to  the 
province  other  than  this  one  which  is  so 
absorbing  to  us  at  the  moment. 

I  may  say,  sir,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
attend  the  annual  sittings  of  this  honourable 
House  and  to  be  here  at  the  daily  sittings  and 
to  take  part  in  the  Throne  Speech  debate 
does  give  opportunity  to  comment  upon  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  Your  Honour 
performs  your  duties  and  to  thank  you,  sir, 
and  members  of  your  staff,  for  their  assist- 
ance in  the  day-to-day  work  here. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson) 
upon  assuming  his  responsible  duties  as  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  I  do  so  most 
sincerely,  remembering  many  friendly  asso- 
ciations. 

This  year  I  was  obliged  to  read  and  not 
to    hear    the    addresses    of   the    mover    and 
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seconder  of  the  main  motion  in  the  Throne 
Speech  debate,  this  being  because  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  weather.  But  the  remarks  of 
my  hon.  friends  from  Russell  (Mr.  A.  B.  R. 
Lawrence)  and  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Demers), 
even  in  printed  form,  impressed  me  very 
much  and  they  must  have  been  heard  with 
high  appreciation  by  the  House. 

Now,  sir,  my  duty  today  is  to  relate  to 
hon.  members,  insofar  as  time  will  allow, 
several  aspects  of  the  subject  of  the 
fluctuating  water  conditions  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  their  effects  on  Ontario  interests. 

First,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  area 
of  the  Great  Lakes  that  we  will  be  talking 
about.  The  lakes  cover  an  area  of  95,000 
square  miles— nearly  as  large  as  the  Mari- 
times  plus  Newfoundland. 

The  scarcity  of  water  has  indicated  its 
importance  in  the  daily  lives  of  70  million 
people  who  live  in  the  area  bordering  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  basin, 
which  contains  the  greatest  concentration  of 
industry  in  the  world.  More  than  60  per  cent 
of  all  Canadians  and  about  35  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  population  live  within  the 
678,000  square  miles  of  this  drainage  system. 

Ontario  has  nearly  2,500  miles  of  shoreline 
along  four  of  the  five  Great  Lakes,  and  about 
90  per  cent  of  our  population  lives  within  50 
miles  of  one  of  the  lakes.  It  seems  inevitable, 
therefore,  that  Ontario  people  as  much  as  any 
others  will  know  something  of  the  effects  of 
the  wide  variations  in  the  lake  levels. 

To  some  degree  the  decline  in  the  Great 
Lakes  levels,  which  began  more  than  three 
years  ago,  has  affected  nearly  everyone's  life 
through  its  influence  on  shipping,  fishing, 
recreation,  industry,  sanitation,  and  power 
production.  In  addition,  the  sharp  decline  in 
precipitation  which  is  directly  connected  with 
the  low  lake  levels  has  severely  affected 
farming  areas  in  southern  Ontario. 

In  fact,  the  importance  of  water  cannot 
be  overemphasized  today  and  in  the  future 
with  the  expected  growth  in  the  populations 
of  Ontario  and  the  other  jurisdictions  who 
depend  on  the  Great  Lakes  for  their  livelihood 
and  economic  health. 

The  value  of  the  Great  Lakes  can  be  greatly 
increased  if  success  comes  to  all  who  are 
now  striving  to  establish  more  reliable  water 
levels  and  stream  flows.  At  this  point  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  who  was  responsible  for  initia- 
ting action  last  year  which  was  followed  by 
several  international  meetings  to  cope  with 
the  problem  of  water  levels. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  planning  for  the 


greater  stability  in  lake  levels  is  well  under 
way  and  a  period  of  intensive  investigation 
and  action  appears  to  be  ahead. 

A  notable  atmosphere  of  co-operation  is 
evident  among  representatives  of  the  various 
jurisdictions  and  many  interests  around  the 
Great  Lakes  system  on  both  sides  of  the  in- 
ternational border.  It  is  realized  that  if  as 
many  of  our  people  as  possible  are  to  benefit, 
the  fullest  use  must  be  made  of  the  presently 
available  data  in  the  planning  and,  of  course, 
much  more  information  must  be  collected  and 
painstakingly  analyzed. 

Thus  all  responsible  bodies  with  an  interest 
in  the  lakes  must  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
in  obtaining  and  making  available  all  informa- 
tion that  they  have,  and  later  in  my  remarks 
I  should  like  to  mention  Ontario  Hydro's 
participation  in  this  important  function. 

The  lake  levels  are  by  no  means  constant 
from  year  to  year  and  the  chief  problems 
arise  when  extremes  of  high  and  low  are 
reached.  There  have  been  times,  one  of 
which  was  about  12  years  ago,  when  high 
water  caused  extensive  flooding,  damage  to 
property,  and  erosion  of  the  shorelines  around 
the  Great  Lakes. 

In  the  past  two  or  three  years  most  of  us 
have  observed  the  disadvantages  created  when 
the  level  of  water  declines  and  much  of  the 
foreshore  becomes  dry  land.  These  conditions 
represent  some  of  the  difliculties  caused  by 
the  wide  range  of  natural  levels  we  have  on 
these  lakes.  This  is  why  the  extensive  techni' 
cal  studies  of  the  Great  Lakes  now  proceed' 
ing,  and  to  be  continued,  are  directed  towards 
reducing  the  range  of  levels  on  each  of  the 
lakes  over  the  years  as  they  change  from  high 
to  low  and  low  to  high. 

In  the  contribution  the  lakes  make  to  our 
way  of  life,  the  supply  of  water  for  domestic 
purposes  takes  precedence  over  all  others  in 
the  1909  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  between 
our  country  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
known  that  emergency  or  new  water  intakes 
for  municipal  or  industrial  water  supply  have 
recently  been  necessary  in  some  instances 
along  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario.  In  addition,  it  may  be  said  that  ex- 
tremely low  levels  generally  result  in  some 
water  installations  becoming  less  efficient. 

Low  water  conditions  cause  greater  pro- 
blems for  navigation  than  high  water.  Larger 
vessels  with  deeper  drafts  are  sailing  the 
Great  Lakes  nowadays  than  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  when 
lake  levels  are  down  cargoes  must  be  reduced. 
The  bulk  carrier  industry  has  made  estimates 
of  its  losses  over  the  last  two  or  three  seasons, 
and  these  are  substantial  indeed. 
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We  know  here  that  npvigation  matters  are 
under  federal  jurisdiction  and  yet  in  a  prov- 
ince such  as  Ontario,  with  important  ship- 
yards providing  employment,  shipping  itself 
making  jobs  and  industry  requiring  the  bene- 
fits of  water  transportation  for  movement  of 
materials  and  products,  the  impact  of  un- 
usually great  fluctuations  of  lake  levels  on 
navigation  is  of  great  importance  to  the  pro- 
vincial economy. 

In  addition  to  the  docks  required  for  in- 
dustrial shipping,  there  are  those  used  by  our 
recreation  industry.  We  know  of  summer 
hotel  owners  and  cottagers  who  have  been 
unable  to  use  docks  built  when  Great  Lakes 
levels  were  higher,  since  dry  land  has 
appeared  where  formerly  a  depth  of  water 
was  normal  for  small  boating.  Marinas  for 
larger  craft  in  some  cases  have  had  to  extend 
docks  or  suspend  operations.  Also,  there  have 
been  unusual  hazards  due  to  channels  becom- 
ing shallow,  and  the  appearance  of  rocks  and 
shoals  near  the  surface  has  called  for  unusual 
care  in  navigating  some  shoreline  areas. 

This  problem  has  been  particularly  acute 
on  Georgian  Bay  where  the  tourist  and  ship- 
ping industries  have  been  seriously  affected. 

As  for  wildlife,  there  has  been  a  reduction 
in  the  areas  which  attract  waterfowl  because 
shoreline  marshes  have  dried  out.  This  has 
been  noticeable  in  some  districts  popular  with 
hunters.  I  learn  that  there  has  been  less  effect 
on  the  fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes,  since  the 
lowering  of  water  has  been  gradual  and 
spawning  grounds  have  not  suddenly  been 
destroyed,  though  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
total  spawning  areas  are  somewhat  smaller. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  low  levels  have 
hampered  fishermen  in  using  their  traditional 
harbours. 

There  is  reported  to  be  no  special  problem 
in  bringing  rafted  logs  down  the  lakes  to 
sawmills,  although  dredging  may  have  been 
required  in  one  or  more  shallow  locations  to 
permit  mills  to  operate. 

In  the  precedence  for  users  of  the  lakes, 
established  in  the  1909  treaty,  power  produc- 
tion is  high  on  the  list,  in  third  place,  after 
domestic  water  supplies  and  navigation.  The 
large  variations  in  levels  and  stream  flows  on 
the  Great  Lakes  system  have  definitely 
caused  Ontario  Hydro  serious  concern  be- 
cause of  its  hydraulic  installations. 

Ontario  Hydro's  installed  capacity  at 
Niagara  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  ex- 
ceeds three  million  kilowatts,  and  the  invest- 
ment totals  around  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

While  low  lake  levels  themselves  have 
some  effect  on  power  production,  the  major 


effect  is  due  to  the  low  flows  associated  with 
these  low  levels.  Variations  in  flow  and 
power  output  are  to  be  expected  from  year 
to  year,  but  the  present  situation  is  abnormal. 
The  year  1964  was  a  period  of  very  low 
water  supply  to  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  It 
is  of  interest  to  compare  the  output  of  the 
Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  hydro-electric 
stations  with  the  production  of  19.6  billion 
kilowatt-hours  which  would  have  resulted 
from  the  average  annual  flows  of  the  last 
100  years.  Power  output  from  these  generat- 
ing stations  in  1964  was  15.2  billion  kilowatt- 
hours.  This  meant  that  the  difference  of  4.4 
billion  kilowatt-hours  had  to  be  generated 
by  thermal  stations.  In  both  the  short-  and 
long-term  planning  for  power  generation, 
allowances  are  made  for  fluctuations  in  water 
supply,  and  for  this  reason  there  is  no  overall 
shortage  of  power  anticipated  in  Ontario. 

Due  to  its  special  interest,  Ontario  Hydro 
has,  over  the  years,  collected  information  and 
carried  out  studies  on  the  Great  Lakes.  In 
the  early  months  of  1964,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  requested  Ontario  Hydro  to  prepare 
a  special  report  on  Great  Lakes  water  levels. 
This  study  was  of  a  general  nature,  sum- 
marizing information  available  on  changing 
water  levels,  and  providing  a  perspective  of 
the  factors  causing  these  variations  and  the 
magnitude  of  such  effects. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  related  to  the 
House  in  his  statement  on  this  subject  on 
January  28,  the  Ontario  government  spon- 
sored a  water  resources  conference  covering 
all  provinces  and  states  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area.  This  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  such 
special  meetings,  and  took  place  in  Toronto 
on  June  29,  1964. 

At  this  conference  the  results  of  the  On- 
tario Hydro  study  were  given.  I  feel,  sir, 
that  a  short  recapitulation  of  this  report,  up- 
dated where  possible,  will  be  useful  to  the 
House. 

In  addition  to  the  large  and  interesting 
maps  of  Ontario  which  were  provided  earlier 
today,  hon.  members  have  been  provided 
with  two  other  charts.  One  is  a  map  of  the 
Great  Lakes  basin,  showing  the  extent  of  this 
vast  watershed.  The  other,  to  which  I  invite 
attention,  is  a  hydrograph  of  the  monthly 
mean  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes,  showing  the 
variations  from  1860  to  the  present.  I  should 
emphasize  that  this  information  is  basic  for 
any  studies  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for 
imderstanding  long-term  fluctuations. 

Also  plotted  are  the  long-term  average 
levels  for  each  lake,  with  the  periods  above 
average  coloured  blue,  and  those  below  in 
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red.  From  this  chart,  then,  we  can  appreciate 
the  variations  and  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  tlie  lake  levels  over  the  years. 

From  a  study  of  the  hydrograph  and  from 
the  analysis  contained  in  the  Ontario  Hydro 
report  dated  June  22  last,  the  following  con- 
clusions have  been  reached: 

(a)  Records  show  that  all  the  lake  levels 
vary  in  irregular,  long-term  cycles, 

(b)  From  1860  to  date,  the  progressive 
mean  annual  level  of  Lake  Superior  has  risen 
slightly,  while  that  of  all  other  lakes  has 
lowered.  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  most 
of  all. 

(c)  In  the  past  65  years,  very  little  change 
has  occurred  in  the  progressive  mean  annual 
level  of  all  lakes  except  that  of  Michigan- 
Huron,  which  has  fallen  considerably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  for  the  factors  causing 
level  variations,  study  and  analysis  has  re- 
sulted in  tliese  conclusions: 

(a)  Variations  in  precipitation  and  evapora- 
tion are  the  main  factors  causing  fluctuations 
in  lake  levels,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
date  of  permanent  changes  in  these  factors. 

(b)  Other  factors,  including  diversions, 
while  affecting  water  levels,  have  had  a 
relatively  small  effect  on  the  total  variation. 

(c)  Man-made  channel  changes  have  altered 
the  outlets  of  Lakes  Superior,  Huron  and 
Ontario.  As  Lakes  Superior  and  Ontario  are 
now  regulated  by  the  international  authori- 
ties, only  Lake  Huron  remains  a  concern  in 
this  respect.  It  is  now  understood  that  the 
effect  of  dredging  during  the  past  60  years 
in  the  Lake  Huron  outlet  channels— that  is,  in 
the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  Rivers— has  lowered 
the  levels  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan 
between  eight  and  11  inches.  In  the  present 
very  low  supply  period  this  has  contributed 
to  levels  below  any  previously  recorded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  this  general  review,  I 
would  turn  now  to  some  specific  events  of 
1964.  As  I  speak  of  low-water  conditions,  I 
should  like  to  begin  with  Lake  Superior  and 
work  downstream.  Precipitation  has  been 
above  normal  over  the  Lake  Superior  basin, 
while  over  other  lake  watersheds  rainfall  and 
snow  have  continued  below  normal.  For  this 
reason  it  was  possible  to  increase  the  outflow 
from  Lake  Superior  over  the  amounts  called 
for  in  regulations.  The  increase  averaged 
8,500  cubic  feet  per  second  over  the  period 
from  April  to  November.  Then  in  December 
the  outflow  was  set  at  the  maximum  con- 
sidered feasible  in  order  to  avoid  ice  jams  in 
the  lower  part  of  St.  Mary's  River.  Thus  the 
flow  this  winter  is  20,000  cubic  feet  per 
second   greater   than   that   of   the   past   four 


winters  and  represents  an  increase  this  winter 
in  the  flow  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  of  30  per 
cent.  The  increased  flow  has  been  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  approval  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  and  releases  will 
continue  to  be  of  larger  order  than  normal  as 
long  as  the  favourable  condition  on  Lake 
Superior  and  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  re- 
main low.  It  is  reported  that  by  this  date 
Lake  Superior  has  been  lowered  by  2.4 
inches  and  the  other  lakes  raised  by  1.2 
inches  through  this  action  with  respect  to 
what  the  levels  otherwise  would  have  been. 
This  greater  inflow  to  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan  is  concluded  to  have  been  a  factor 
of  some  significance  during  the  past  year, 
therefore,  in  retarding  the  downward  trend 
in  levels  that  has  existed  during  the  three 
prior  years. 

Regarding  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron  at 
Samia,  it  became  known  last  year  that  the 
United  States  is  working  on  plans  for  under- 
water structures  which  would  stretch  across 
the  bed  of  the  St.  Clair  River  to  control  the 
outflow  from  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan. 
Such  a  project  would  compensate  for  the 
lowering  of  the  water  by  dredging,  which 
took  place  for  the  25-foot  and  27-foot  naviga- 
tion channels.  Canada  has  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  installation  of  these  sills.  Model 
studies  are  in  progress  by  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Let  me  now  speak  of  Lake  Ontario  which, 
because  of  extremely  small  inflow,  is  very 
close  to  the  lowest  level  experienced  over 
100  years  of  record.  Last  summer  this  lake 
would  have  been  a  foot  lower  than  it  was 
except  for  the  system  of  regulation  made 
possible  by  the  dams  installed  in  connection 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power 
Project  and  operated  under  the  direction  of 
the   International  Joint  Commission. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  House  that,  in 
the  present  emergency,  the  flow  from  Lake 
Ontario  is  now  just  25,000  cfs  below  the 
minimum  flow  required  by  a  regulation  plan 
of  the  IJC.  The  stipulated  minimum  flow  has 
been  reduced  to  185,000  cfs  in  the  past  few 
months.  Consequently,  St.  Lawrence  River 
power  plants  in  Ontario  and  New  York  state 
and  downstream  at  Beauhamois,  Quebec,  are 
suffering  a  substantial  loss  in  production  in 
the  highest  demand  months  of  the  year.  If 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  flow,  however,  were 
further  reduced,  the  people  downstream  from 
these  plants  who  have  shoreline  installations 
would  begin  to  suffer  and  the  power  loss 
would  increase. 

Levels  in  Montreal  harbour  last  year  were 
below  the  normal  low-water  datimi  most  of 
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the  shipping  season,  and  complaints  were 
expressed  that  too  much  water  was  being 
held  in  Lake  Ontario.  The  present  regulation 
plan  in  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  River  is,  how- 
ever, to  manage  the  available  water  to  mini- 
mize the  difficulties  of  all  parties  during  a 
time  of  scarcity.  Downstream  dredging  in 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence  has  already  lowered 
the  levels  in  Montreal  harbour;  and  in  this 
connection  knowledgeable  people  have  pro- 
posed that  a  control  dam  below  Montreal  or 
some  other  form  of  compensating  works 
would  be  beneficial. 

Having  travelled  downstream  I  would  refer 
to  our  national  capital  and  ask  you  to  note 
that  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  has 
referred  the  subject  of  the  Great  Lakes 
system  to  its  standing  committee  on  mines, 
forests  and  waters,  and  in  due  course  a 
report  should  be  available  based  on  the 
evidence  now  being  heard  at  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  concerned  should  be 
pleased  with  the  progress  made  in  initiating 
action  on  the  overall  study  of  Great  Lakes 
problems.  In  this  respect  1964  may  be  styled 
a  momentous  year.  If  action  with  respect  to 
these  problems  is  rarely  very  fast,  this  is 
unavoidable  when  one  considers  the  many 
jurisdictions  involved,  both  national  and 
international,  the  many  and  sometimes  in- 
compatible interests  concerned,  and  the  ex- 
tremely complex  nature  of  the  problem.  In 
fact,  there  are  scores  of  boards  and  agencies 
involved  in  Canada  alone. 

In  his  recent  statement  to  the  House,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  spoke  of  the  results  of 
the  water  resources  conferences  held  in 
Toronto  and  then  in  Montreal.  Ontario  was 
also  represented  at  a  conference  of  states  and 
provinces  held  in  Michigan  in  July,  On  both 
sides  of  the  border  it  was  felt  unanimously 
that  the  International  Joint  Commission 
should  study  the  complex  question  of  lake 
levels. 

Also,  on  both  sides  it  was  agreed  at  that 
time  to  exhort  our  respective  federal  govern- 
ments to  initiate  such  a  reference  to  the 
International   Joint  Commission. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  is  the 
only  body  which  has  the  authority  to  under- 
take this  important  international  task.  The 
IJC,  which  functions  under  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  1909,  has  been  described  as 
a  model  of  international  co-operation.  Please 
note  that  no  action  can  be  taken  which 
would  change  the  levels  and  flows  of  the 
international  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  with- 
out the  concurrence  and  consent  of  the 
federal  governments  of  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 


Hon.  members  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  there  are  now  four  boards  reporting  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission  with 
respect  to  Great  Lakes  regulation.  These  are 
the  International  St.  Lawrence  River  Board 
of  Control,  the  International  Niagara  Board 
of  Control,  the  International  Lake  Superior 
Board  of  Control,  and  the  new  board  recently 
appointed,  the  International  Great  Lakes 
Levels  Board,  which  will  carry  out  the  regu- 
lation studies. 

Of  these  boards,  Ontario  is  represented  on 
the  International  St.  Lawrence  River  Board  of 
Control,  as  are  also  Quebec  and  New  York 
state.  Representation  on  this  board  was  evi- 
dently deemed  advisable  because  of  the  large 
power  investment  in  the  river  and  down- 
stream interests.  In  my  opinion,  the  time  has 
come  when  the  province  of  Ontario  should  be 
afforded  a  greater  degree  of  direct  represen- 
tation on  boards  of  this  type. 

The  International  St.  Lawrence  River  Board 
of  Control  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  developing  regulation  methods  for  Lake 
Ontario  which  will  achieve  the  objectives 
recommended  by  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  board 
also  supervises  the  regulation  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  reports  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission periodically. 

The  International  Niagara  Board  of  Control 
supervises  operations  to  ensure  that  the 
remedial  works  function  as  required  and  that 
stipulated  levels  are  maintained  in  the  Niag- 
ara River. 

Also  at  Niagara,  the  International  Niagara 
Committee  established  under  the  Niagara 
treaty  of  1950  and  which  reports  directly  to 
the  governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  supervises  the  diversions  to  ensure 
that  the  flow  over  the  Falls  conforms  to  treaty 
requirements. 

The  International  Lake  Superior  Board  of 
Control  develops  regulation  plans  to  satisfy 
the  objectives  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, approved  by  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  supervises  the 
release  of  water  from  Lake  Superior  to  ensure 
that  it  complies  with  the  regulation  plan. 

Last  year,  consultation  took  place  in  our 
country  between  the  federal  government  and 
the  governments  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and 
I  believe  similar  consultation  occurred  be- 
tween the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  several  state  authorities.  The  result 
was  that  a  reference  was  made  by  the  two 
national  governments,  in  identical  terms,  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission  last  Octo- 
ber, calling  for  studies  aimed  at  regulating 
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the  range  of  levels  on  the  lakes  and  minimiz- 
ing the  problems  of  pollution. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  IJC  established  the 
International  Great  Lakes  Levels  Board,  com- 
posed, as  is  the  IJC  itself,  of  equal  numbers 
from  both  countries.  The  board  has  already 
begun  its  work,  as  technical  advisers  to  the 
IJC,  of  organizing  the  detailed  investigations 
required.  Thus  studies  already  made  or 
under  way  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
can  be  integrated  and  additional  investigations 
jointly  instituted  as  necessary. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  stated,  a 
meeting  was  held  this  year  in  Toronto  on 
January  19  by  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. Ontario  Hydro,  along  with  a  group 
of  government  departments  and  commissions, 
was  asked  for  views  with  respect  to  the  regu- 
lation of  all  the  Great  Lakes.  Ontario  Hydro 
operations  have  been  in  conformity  with  the 
IJC  regulation  plan  for  Lake  Ontario,  and 
from  this  experience  —  and  the  knowledge 
gained  from  studies  of  the  lakes— a  presenta- 
tion was  made  at  this  meeting. 

On  the  subject  of  regulation,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  as  the  facihties  for  utilizing  the 
Great  Lakes  increase  in  number  and  impor- 
tance, it  seems  inevitable  that  all  lakes  ulti- 
mately must  be  regulated.  Without  regulation 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  level  of  the  lakes 
will  continue  to  vary  widely  as  in  the  past, 
with  problems  in  times  of  high  and  low  water 
conditions.  From  experience,  we  believe  that 
regulation  would  bring  benefits  to  all  users, 
provided  that  all  lake  levels  are  controlled 
under  a  co-ordinated  plan  and  provided  the 
requirements  of  all  users  are  considered 
equitably. 

Requirements  of  and  conditions  desired  by 
the  various  users  are  often  divergent  and 
sometimes  incompatible.  To  illustrate  this, 
it  would  appear  that  major  benefits  to  shore- 
line property  owners  would  be  provided  if  the 
extremes  of  lake  levels  could  be  reduced, 
because  it  is  during  the  extreme  highs  and 
lows  when  major  problems  occur.  But  shore- 
line installations  usually  can  accommodate 
a  reasonable  variation  of  levels. 

Then,  it  would  seem  that  substantial  bene- 
fits to  navigation  would  result  if  levels  during 
the  shipping  season  were  as  high  as  possible 
but  not  excessive.  On  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
power  and  downstream  interests  would  benefit 
most  if  the  range  of  levels  and  available  water 
storage  could  be  as  large  as  practicable.  Here 
is  an  area  where  reasonable  compromises  and 
co-ordinated  action  to  take  advantage  of 
diversity  is  indicated,  if  benefits  to  all  are  to 
result. 


be  emphasized,  however.  The  Great  Lakes 
are  unique  because  they  provide  a  very  large 
volume  of  natural  storage  compared  to  the 
inflow.  This  has  resulted  in  unusually  uni- 
form flows  from  lake  to  lake,  and  downstream. 
While  the  objective  of  all  parties  is  to  reduce 
the  range  of  levels  on  each  lake,  if  there  is 
too  great  a  compression  of  these  ranges  we 
would  have  progressively  larger  flow  varia- 
tions proceeding  downstream.  Such  varia- 
tions could  then  have  serious  effects  on  certain 
interests,  such  as  power,  domestic,  navigation 
and  recreational  interests  along  the  Niagara 
and  St.  Lawrence  rivers. 

On  January  25  this  year,  I  had  the  honour 
of  attending  and  giving  a  report  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission. This  body  is  an  eight-state  statutory 
agency  with  membership  through  a  compact, 
ratified  by  the  state  Legislatures  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Ontario  and 
Quebec  are  usually  invited  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  meetings  of  this  organization. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  water  problems  of 
the  Great  Lakes  basin  and  acts  for  the  states 
in  this  matter. 

Such  meetings  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
gain  much  valuable  information.  Certainly 
tliis  was  the  case  with  the  meeting  in  Chicago. 

Of  special  interest  at  this  meeting  was  an. 
address  by  Brigadier-General  Roy  T.  Dodge, 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  which  he 
summarized  the  results  to  date  of  the  study 
of  Great  Lakes  regulation  carried  out  by  the 
corps  of  engineers.  This  study  is  not  com- 
plete and,  although  it  is  awaited  with  much 
interest,  final  results  are  not  yet  available.  It 
was  emphasized  that  this  was  a  unilateral 
United  States  study  and  would  require  inte- 
gration with  Canadian  studies,  but  that  the 
corps  would  make  its  data  available  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission.  In  its  study, 
the  corps  has  been  able  to  devise  a  plan  for 
regulation  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie 
to  smaller  ranges  than  now  occur,  by  con- 
struction of  works  at  the  outlets  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Erie.  This  conclusion  is  of  great 
significance  in  a  technical  sense. 

May  I  summarize  what  I  take  to  be  the 
understood  general  official  attitude,  and  that 
is— that  first  we  must  learn  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  water  in  the  Great  Lakes  in  a  better 
manner  than  at  present. 

That  is  to  say,  before  we  complicate  pres- 
ent studies  with  questions  of  adding  to  the 
water  supplies  of  the  Great  Lakes,  we  should 
obtain  better  management  of  the  water  we 
have. 


One  factor  pertaining  to  regulation  should  Although  this   is  the   case,   diversions   are 
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much  in  the  news  and,  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  mentioned,  are  being  studied  by 
the  governments  of  our  country.  There  may 
be  interest  south  of  the  border  in  diversions 
of  vi'ater  from  Canada,  yet  it  is  readily  ad- 
mitted that  such  strides  as  are  made  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  proper  authorities  in 
Canada.  Very  simply,  it  is  Canada  which  will 
make  the  decision  on  diversions  of  our 
waters. 

In  this  connection,  the  first  question  to  be 
settled  surely  must  be  just  how  much,  if  any, 
water  have  we  in  Canada  which  can  be 
described  as  surplus  to  our  future  needs  in 
the  north;  and  I  understand  this  question 
already  is  the  subject  of  investigation. 

Because  of  public  interest  in  possible 
diversions,  I  should  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  two  of  the  proposed  plans. 

The  grand  canal  scheme  is  one  proposed 
and  promoted  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Kierans  of 
Sudbury,  a  consulting  engineer.  Mr.  Kierans* 
plan  is  to  collect  some  of  the  James  Bay 
watershed  run-oif,  principally  that  in  the 
Harricanaw  River,  just  before  it  would  other- 
wise flow  into  the  bay,  and  divert  it  to  the 
Great  Lakes  by  a  system  of  pumped  storage 
reservoirs  along  the  Harricanaw,  Upper 
Ottawa  and  French  rivers.  Power  for  pump- 
ing, which  is  estimated  to  require  approxi- 
mately 1.5  million  kilowatts,  would  be 
obtained  from  the  now  unharnessed  rivers 
flowing  from  Quebec  into  James  Bay.  The 
requirements  would  involve  pumping  for 
about  230  miles.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
bulk  of  the  water  and  power  resoiurces  for 
the  scheme  belong  to  the  province  of  Quebec 
and  most  of  the  construction  would  be  carried 
out  in  that  province.  Mr.  Kierans  estimates 
that  a  flow  of  24,000  cfs  could  be  obtained 
for  an  expenditure  of  about  $2  billion,  and 
more  could  be  attained  later. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  principal  question 
about  such  a  plan  is  economic— whether  the 
benefits  would  equal  the  very  large  expendi- 
ture; and  it  is  understood  that  studies  will  be 
carried  out  in  this  regard.  Other  factors  are 
whether  these  resources  will  be  needed  by 
Quebec  itself  in  the  future.  Also,  while  such 
a  diversion  would  undoubtedly  be  useful  in 
times  of  low  water  on  the  Great  Lakes,  it 
would  not  be  required  in  average  or  high- 
water  periods  when  it  could  aggravate  flood- 
ing. 

Now,  a  few  words  about  a  larger  proposed 
diversion.  The  North  American  water  and 
power  alliance  scheme  is  a  long-range  plan 
to  collect  the  surplus  water  of  the  northern 
Rocky  Mountain  region  and  redistribute  it 
to  the  water-poor  areas  of  Canada,  the  middle 


western  and  western  United  States,  and 
northern  Mexico.  The  heart  of  the  system 
is  a  500-mile  long  storage  reservoir  in  Can- 
ada, in  what  is  known  as  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Trench,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet. 

The  plan  proposes  to  collect  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  surplus  water  from  the  Eraser, 
Yukon,  Peace,  Athabasca  and  other  rivers  of 
Alaska,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Yukon 
Territory  and  elevate  it  a  short  distance  so 
that  it  will  flow  southward  through  a  system 
of  tunnels,  canals  and  rivers.  Hold-over 
storage  would  be  provided  in  a  500-mile  long 
reservoir  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Trench,  adjacent  to  Ban£F 
and  Jasper  national  parks. 

Tlie  project  would  provide  a  navigable 
seaway  from  Vancouver  to  Lake  Superior  and 
would  increase  the  flow  through  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Niagara  by  100,000  cubic  feet 
per  second.  In  layman's  terms,  that  is 
approximately  625,000  gallons  a  second. 

While  it  is  possible  to  state  the  amount  of 
power  generation  which  can  be  produced 
from  100,000  cfs,  something  of  the  order  of 
two  million  kilowatts,  it  must  be  observed 
that  this  volume  of  water  would  require 
major  protective  works.  Evidently  this  is  a 
figure  which  must  be  scaled  down,  for  I  am 
advised  that  the  passage  of  100,000  cfs  at  all 
times  would  raise  the  level  of  Lake  Huron 
by  about  eight  feet.  One  can  imagine  the 
effect  of  this  if  superimposed  on  the  natural 
high  level.  Eight  feet  is,  in  fact,  greater  than 
the  recorded  difference  in  levels  in  Lake 
Huron. 

I  hardly  need  to  enlarge  on  this  except  to 
mention  the  problems  that  would  arise  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  if  such  a  volume  of  water  were 
added  to  the  natural  flow.  Probably  those 
who  are  presenting  this  plan  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  give  ample  consideration  to  what  is 
or  is  not  possible  in  increasing  the  water 
supplies  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  hon.  Arthur  Laing,  federal  Minister  of 
Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources,  after 
mentioning  that  he  suggested  joint  attention 
by  his  government  and  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments of  Ontario  and  Quebec  to  such 
possibilities,  said  recently  that  this  is  not  a 
simple  problem.  Mr.  Laing  spoke  of  the 
great  time  lag,  a  matter  of  years,  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  between  the  time  when  inflow 
increases  and  the  time  when  there  is  any 
significant  increase  in  lake  levels. 

I  would  hke  to  quote  Mr.  Laing's  remarks 
of  last  week: 

Low   levels    certainly    can  be    increased 

by  diverting  water  into  the  lakes,  but  a 
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further  problem  here  is  that  this  same 
diversion  would  also  contribute  to  flooding 
in  high-water  years  imless  the  diversion 
could  be  shut  off  somehow  when  the  high- 
water  years  were  at  hand. 

The  subject  of  such  diversion  possibilities  is 
absorbing,  because  of  the  imaginativeness  of 
their  concepts  and  the  seeming  challenges 
offered  in  the  field  of  engineering  and  con- 
struction. Yet,  I  feel  I  must  say  to  the  House 
that  there  is  now,  in  our  hands,  work  of  more 
immediate  concern.  This  is  to  devise  a  better 
system  of  management  of  the  water  resources 
we  already  have  on  the  Great  Lakes.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  it  is  this  work  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  pressing  task 
before  Canada  and  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
system. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  should  put  on  the 
record  something,  however  brief,  touching  on 
immediate  prospects  for  lake  levels.  Nobody 
has  accurate  enough  information  to  venture 
a  sure  and  certain  forecast  of  lake  levels.  I 
will  quote  to  the  House,  however,  tliis 
cautious  but  hopeful  statement  from  the 
speech  at  Chicago  of  Brigadier-General 
Dodge,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  section  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Board  of  Control.  This  is  what 
he  said: 

Since  future  supplies  to  the  lakes  are 
not  known,  it  is  impossible  to  state  with 
assurance  that  the  lake  levels  have  reached 
the  bottom  for  the  current  low-supply 
period.  There  are  several  reasons,  however, 
why  it  is  logical  to  expect  that  this  may  be 
so:  (1)  the  rainfall  over  the  lake  areas  in 
1964  was  better,  generally,  than  during 
1962  and  1963;  (2)  with  the  lakes  at  their 
present  low  levels,  the  outflows  through  the 
outlet  rivers  are  now  low,  excepting  Lake 
Superior;  and  (3)  the  indications  are  that 
the  Lake  Superior  outflow  can  be  continued 
at  rates  somewhat  above  average,  and  this 
is  a  plus  value  as  far  as  the  lakes  as  a 
whole  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  information  I  have  been 
privileged  to  give  to  the  House  at  this  time, 
I  hope  the  hon.  members  will  be  able  to  take 
assurance  that  the  many  important  meetings 
in  recent  months  indicate  determination  to 
plan,  in  the  fullest  measure  necessary,  for 
a  far  greater  future  for  the  Great  Lakes 
basin.  The  actions  taken  ultimately  should 
bring  important  benefits  to  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Throughout  all  the  consultations  ahead  I 
feel  the  government  of  this  province  will  con- 
tinue to  give  leadership  in  association  with 
other    jxirisdictions    and    co-operate    in    the 


fullest  way  possible,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past,  in  seeking  solutions  to  a  veiy  complex 
and  vital  problem. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  made  great 
strides  in  outlining  the  problem  and  bringing 
co-operative  efforts  to  bear.  This  work  is  time- 
consuming  but  it  is  an  essential  prelude  to 
ultimate  action. 

Mr,  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  congratulations  to  the 
many  others  who  have  preceded  me,  to  you 
as  the  Speaker  of  this  House.  I  can  think  of 
no  one  more  admirably  equipped  to  carry 
out  these  responsible  duties.  Your  administra- 
tion, to  date,  has  born  out  my  contention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
new  members  of  some  pertinent  facts  of  the 
new  riding  of  Humber,  which  I  represent.  It 
is  situated  in  the  southwest  part  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  It  comprises  all  or  part  of 
four  municipalities:  York  township,  Swansea, 
Mimico  and  Etobicoke.  Despite  the  fact  that 
it  is  comparatively  small  in  area,  it  has  ap- 
proximately 38,000  registered  voters  and  con- 
tains new  citizens  of  many  nationalities. 

It  also  has  within  its  boundaries  the  pro- 
vincial market  on  the  Queensway,  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  Canada,  conceived  and  assisted 
to  reality  by  the  late  Thomas  Kennedy,  a 
former  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  and 
also  Minister  of  Agriculture— a  legendary 
figure  in  the  history  of  this  province. 

The  citizens  of  Humber  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  an  integral  part  of  one  of 
the  largest,  most  modern  and  progressive 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  world  today. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission,  I  have  taken 
it  upon  myself  to  personally  assist  any  hon. 
member  of  this  House  who  has  had  a 
problem  in  his  riding  relative  to  the  com- 
mission on  which  I  serve.  To  the  many  \vho 
received  a  satisfactory  solution,  I  share  with 
you  the  pleasure  of  your  success.  To  those  ol 
you  who  were  not  so  fortunate,  I  am  equally 
concerned  that  a  solution  could  not  be  arrived 
at  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  applicant. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  comments  on  the  hospital  bed  accom- 
modation, which  was  so  widely  discussed  in 
the  previous  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Before  you  jump  to  conclusions,  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  there  was  no  shortage  of 
beds;  nor  am  I  going  to  tell  you  it  has  been 
entirely  corrected  in  these  few  short  monlhs- 
But  I  would  like  to  inform  you  of  real  pro- 
gress now  underway  to  correct  the  situation 
as  quickly  as  humanly  possible  with  the 
understanding  that  the  autonomy  of  creating. 
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operating  and  administering  of  hospitals  is 
left  with  the  people,  not  the  commission. 
My  impression,  after  rather  extensive  travel- 
ling around  the  province  and  talking  to  people 
interested  in  hospitals,  is  that  is  the  way  they 
want  it.  They  say  so  in  no  uncertain  manner. 
So  if  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  while,  I 
will  outline  to  you  in  detail  an  up-to-date 
programme  of  hospital  construction  in  Ontario 
today,  leaving  Metropolitan  Toronto  to  the 
last  part  of  my  address  on  this  subject  (See 
Appendix  A). 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  turn  to  hospital  con- 
struction projects  in  Metropolitan  Toronto: 

1.  St.  Michael's  Hospital.  This  project, 
which  includes  129  beds,  is  practically 
finished  and  is  partly  in  use.  Some  problems 
arose  which  delayed  the  opening  of  patient 
areas.  At  last  report,  patient  areas  will  be 
ready  about  mid-February.  The  interns' 
quarters  in  "A"  wing  are  being  vacated  on 
January  20.  These  two  floors  are  to  receive 
minor  renovations.  About  50  beds  will  be 
made  available  on  these  floors  in  the  late 
spring  of  1965. 

2.  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  The  Gerrard 
Street  wing  was  opened  in  June,  1964,  and  a 
renovation  project  affecting  patient  areas  on 
the  9th  and  10th  floors  is  now  finished.  Rated 
bed  capacity  has  been  increased  from  646 
to  832  beds. 

3.  North  York  Branson  Hospital.  An  ex- 
pansion of  this  160-bed  hospital  to  provide 
310  additional  active  treatment  beds  and  24 
psychiatric  beds  was  commenced  in  Decem- 
ber, 1963,  and  is  now  60  per  cent  complete. 
Construction  should  be  complete  by  the  end 
of  1965. 

4.  Orthopaedic  and  Arthritic  Hospital.  This 
new  hospital  was  completed  and  opened  in 
September,    1964.    It  has   a   capacity  of  96 

.beds,  against  a  capacity  of  28  beds  in  the 
original  hospital. 

5.  Queensway  General  Hospital.  An  ex- 
pansion programme  to  provide  120  active 
and  20  additional  active  psychiatric  treat- 
ment beds  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of 
1964.  The  building  is  on  schedule  and  should 
be  completed  late  in  1965. 

6.  Wellesley  Hospital.  An  expansion  pro- 
gramme to  provide  312  active  treatment 
beds  commenced  early  in  1964.  The  project 
is  a  little  behind  schedule,  but  should  be 
completed  late  in  1966,  with  renovations  to 
follow  into  mid-1967. 

7.  North  York  General  Hospital.  Tenders 
are  to  be  opened  on  January  21  for  this  new 
hospital,  which  will  provide  370  active  treat- 
ment beds   and  58  psychiatric  beds.    Com- 


pletion of  this  project  is  expected  to  be  late 
in  1966  or  early  in  1967. 

8.  Scarborough  General  Hospital.  The 
original  approval  for  this  hospital  was  for  190 
beds,  including  20  psychiatric  beds.  The 
number  of  beds  planned  has  been  increased 
to  260,  including  20  psychiatric  beds.  Plans 
are  being  prepared,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  hospital  expansion  can  be  completed  by 
early  1967. 

9.  Centenary  Hospital,  Scarborough.  The 
original  approval  for  this  new  hospital  was 
200  beds.  Present  plans  now  show  an 
approved  capacity  of  480  active  treatment 
beds,  plus  44  psychiatric  beds.  It  is  planned 
to  provide  space  for  152  active  and  44  addi- 
tional psychiatric  beds  in  a  shell  as  part  of 
new  construction.  This  hospital  is  in  an 
advanced  planning  stage.  Tenders  should  be 
called  early  in  1965,  with  completion  of  the 
hospital  scheduled  for  mid-1967. 

10.  Women's  College  Hospital.  An  expan- 
sion programme  to  provide  152  additional 
active  treatment  beds  and  15  additional 
psychiatric  beds  is  in  advanced  planning. 
There  have  been  delays  in  the  planning 
stage,  and  construction  is  not  likely  to  com- 
mence until  autumn,  1965,  with  completion 
late  in  1967. 

11.  York  General  Hospital.  This  new  hos- 
pital of  200  beds  is  in  its  early  planning 
stages.  It  is  hoped  that  this  hospital  will  be 
completed  by  late  1967. 

12.  New  Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  Approval 
was  extended  to  a  building  project  which 
would  make  available  an  additional  181 
active  treatment  beds  and  40  psychiatric 
beds.  Completion  is  not  expected  before 
1968. 

13.  Salvation  Army  Grace  Hospital.  They 
have  approval  for  an  expansion  of  about  120 
beds.  There  is  no  planning  for  this  expan- 
sion at  the  present  time  and  no  prediction 
can  be  made  as  to  when  this  expansion  may 
be  completed.  Evidently,  the  Salvation  Army 
is  having  some  financial  difficulty  in  seeing 
this  project  through. 

14.  Donwood  Foundation.  They  have  been 
given  approval  to  build  a  50-bed  public  hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction.  The  foundation  has  been  able  to 
secure  a  site  on  land  formerly  owned  by  the 
federal  government  in  the  Divadale  area. 
Planning  is  in  progress  and  tlie  hospital  might 
be  completed  by  late  in  1966. 

15.  Toronto  Western  Hospital.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  hospital  is  giving  consideration 
to  a  project  that  would  produce  about  80 
beds.  This  accommodation  might  be  avail- 
able by  late  in  1966,  or  early  in  1967. 
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16.  Sunnybrook  Hospital.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  made  an  announce- 
ment on  January  19,  1965,  on  the  transfer  of 
Sunnybrook  Hospital  to  the  University  of 
Toronto,  with  550  beds  to  be  made  available 
for  public  hospital  purposes. 

17.  Proposed  Etobicoke  Hospital.  With  the 
support  of  the  township  of  Etobicoke,  a  pro- 
visional board  has  been  set  up  to  develop 
plans  for  a  300-bed  hospital  to  be  erected 
near  Highway  27  and  Dixon  Road.  Comple- 
tion date  is  likely  to  be  in  1969  or  1970. 

18.  Proposed  Fenway  Hospital.  Discussions 
have  been  held  regarding  development  of  a 
public  hospital  of  up  to  500  beds.  One  of 
the  major  problems  the  hospital  board  will 
encounter  is  the  accumulation  of  sufficient 
land  in  the  district  where  the  board  wishes 
to  build.  The  commission  is  awaiting  further 
details  on  this  proposed  new  hospital. 

19.  Baycrest  Hospital.  An  expansion  pro- 
gramme is  in  progress  that  will  provide  93 
active  treatment  beds  in  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  building  pro- 
gramme. 

Since  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
I  have  been  appointed  to  the  board  of  the 
Quo  Vadis  School  of  Nursing.  This  newly 
incorporated  school  accepted  its  first  class 
in  1964.  Of  the  384  applicants,  102  were 
deemed  eligible.  Out  of  these  the  first 
class  of  32  were  chosen.  The  school  is  exclu- 
sively designed  for  women  in  the  age  range 
of  30  to  50  years  of  age. 

Since  the  school  is  not  attached  to  a  hos- 
pital—even though  it  is  using  the  teaching 
facilities  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Toronto— 
and  the  board  does  not  have  any  funds,  the 
commission  has  made  allowance  in  the 
school's  budget  for  $11,000  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  capital  items,  such  as  furni- 
ture and  equipment. 

Due  to  a  further  influx  of  applications  from 
people  who  are  academically  qualified,  an 
additional  40  students  will  be  enrolled  this 
September.  This  necessitates  further  accom- 
modation, which  the  commission  has  now 
under  study.  Judging  from  the  excellent  re- 
ports we  are  receiving  from  the  teaching  staff, 
I  predict  similar  schools  will  be  inaugurated, 
not  only  in  Ontario  but  right  across  Canada. 
This  will  greatly  assist  the  nursing  problems 
in  our  hospitals  today.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  this  is  another  first  for  the  province  of 
Ontario  in  this  particular  service,  so  vital  to 
our  expanding  population.  The  pioneers  of 
this  new  concept  of  providing  nurses  are  to 
be  congratulated. 

Mr*   Speaker,   today  I  have   attempted  to 


give  you  a  few  items  of  interest,  which  should 
not  be  considered  in  any  form  a  review  or 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Ontario  Hos- 
pital Services  Commission.  This,  no  doubt, 
will  be  delivered  to  you  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  and  the  commission 
itself  when  it  appears  before  the  standing 
committee   on  government  commissions. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  I  think  you 
will  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  next  on  the 
list.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Ward- 
rope)  will  follow,  according  to  my  list.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
next  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Mines  will 
follow  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  am  glad  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  recognized  his  shortcomings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  a  nice  thing 
to  say  when  I  complimented  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines'  speech.  I  was 
hoping  he  would  speak  before  me,  because 
I  imagine  I  would  have  much  more  to  talk 
about  after  he  finished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  customary  to  compliment 
many  and  for  varied  reasons,  and  I  think  this 
is  a  repetition  that  I  was  not  going  to  take 
part  in,  but  I  find  at  least  two  new  hon.  mem- 
bers that  have  been  elected  in  the  House, 
and  I  also  want  to  commend  you  for  putting 
up  with  what  you  had  to  put  up  with  this 
afternoon. 

Now,  I  might  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  reason  we  do  not  have  too  many  in  the 
House  is  because  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
redistribution  to  the  point  where  we  do  not 
even  have  any  press  here.  They  are  going  to 
eliminate  some  and  add  others.  Someone  has 
said  that  there  are  two  in  the  gallery  now. 

They  are  going  to  take  some  ridings  away 
from  some  and  add  others,  and  I  understand 
they  will  have  117  ridings  in  this  House  after 
the  next  election,  as  compared  to  108  that  we 
have  at  the  moment. 

I  was  wondering  about  the  time  that  is 
wasted  in  this  House  with  items  of  no 
business.  The  first  half  hour  usually  is  spent 
by  a  government  member  complimenting  his 
own.  They  pat  each  other  on  the  back  and 
they  tell  each  other  what  a  good  job  they  have 
done  and  how  pleased  they  are  with  each 
other's  efforts.    This  is  a  customary  approach 
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and  that  takes  something  like  a  half  an  hour. 
And  then  they  take  a  good  half  hour  at  least, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  condemn  the  Opposition. 
They  take  a  belt  at  the  Liberals  first;  and 
then  a  little  bit,  and  a  very  little,  with  the 
other  Opposition,  because,  I  have  noted,  they 
do  not  amount  to  much  as  Opposition,  in  this 
session  anyhow.  And  there  another  half 
hour  is  wasted. 

So  if  they  have  77  members,  and  I 
do  not  say  they  are  all  tarred  with  the  same 
stick,  they  do  have,  let  us  say  14  that  do  not 
take  part  in  this  practice.  The  last  two 
speakers  were  exceptionally  good.  They  made 
no  comment  whatsoever  about  the  Opposition. 
They  acted  the  part  as  gentlemen  should,  hon. 
members  in  this  House,  and  so  they  did  not 
condemn  us  at  all  and  I  appreciate  that 
approach. 

That  does  not  happen  very  often. 

Now,  then,  if  we  eliminate  14  of  them  and 
we  have  77  government  members  in  the 
House,  we  have  something  like  63  mem- 
bers who  criticize  for  at  least  an  hour.  I  have 
taken  down  some  notes  here  on  work  that  we 
do  in  so  far  as  the  House  is  concerned.  We 
come  in  on  Monday  for  three  hours.  On  Tues- 
day, we  have  an  evening  session  and  we  have 
six.  On  Wednesday,  three;  on  Thursday,  six; 
and  on  Friday,  say  from  10  until  one,  which 
is  another  three.  We  put  in  21  hours  in  the 
House  doing  the  business  of  the  people  of 
the  province. 

Now,  then,  if  63  members  waste  an 
hour,  we  have  wasted  one  solid  week  in  this 
House,  with  nothing  more  than  pats  on  the 
back  and  criticism  and  after  tliat,  mem- 
bers have  done  absolutely  nothing.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  much  it  costs  tlie  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  to  listen  to  this  sort 
of  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not 
listen. 

I  heard  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis) 
making  his  point  on  hospitals,  painting  the 
rosy  picture  of  how  many  beds  they  have  and 
how  many  more  they  are  gong  to  add  and  at 
one  time  he  had  only  13  members  of  his  own 
government  in  the  House,  out  of  the  77.  So, 
if  they  do  not  waste  the  time  talking  in  the 
House,  they  waste  it  by  not  being  here.  This 
is  representation  for  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  so  on. 

Now,  I  felt  that  I  should  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
bers this  because  I  am  getting  mighty  tired 
of  coming  into  the  Legislature,  trying  to  do 
what  I  consider  a  good  job  on  behalf  of  the 
people  that  I  represent  and  having  to  put  up 
with  the  insults  of  some  of  those  who  have 
not  prepared  a  speech.  They  condemn  the 
Opposition  for  a  period  of  time- 


Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  When 
is  the  hon.  member  going  to  make  his  speech? 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  am  coming  to  something 
worthwhile  and  it  would  pay  the  hon.  member 
well  to  listen,  as  a  new  member. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
But  the  hon.  member  has  not  started  yet. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Pardon?  I  did  not  get  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  hear  what  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  has  to  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  have  been  listen- 
ing to  nothing  constructive  since  the  hon. 
member  started. 

Mr.  Bukator:  If  the  hon.  Minister  pays 
some  attention  to  what  I  tell  him,  he  can 
save  three  weeks  in  this  House  by  not  hand- 
ing out  that,  drivel  I  think  they  call  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Starting  now. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  do  not  know  why  I  am  not 
entitled  to  a  little  bit  of  the  same  thing.  This 
hon.  gentleman  has  made  quite  a  contribution 
in  the  last  two  years,  I  have  noticed.  Hon. 
members  ought  to  read  Hansard  and  see  what 
he  says.  He  has  his  knife  in  somebody's 
back  every  time  he  gets  up  to  make  a  speech. 
I  can  almost  assure  hon.  members  that  he 
will  give  them  a  good  20  minutes  telling 
them  why  the  Opposition  is  not  doing  the 
job.  He  is  quite  expert  at  that  for  a  brand 
new  man,  too,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  government  does. 
Are  they  taken  and  given  a  briefing  period? 
If  only  they  will  get  on  their  feet  and  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  ridings  like  I  have.  But  I 
find  one  thing  has  happened.  Even  though 
hon.  members  speak  on  behalf  of  their  people 
with  facts  and  figures,  nobody  listens.  So 
I  am  going  to  take  hon.  members  into  an  area 
where  maybe  they  will  listen.   Some— Pardon? 


4 


Mr. 

them! 


J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Brainwash 


Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  hope  they  do,  yes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have,  in  lots  of 
ridings.  They  have  done  very  well.  Tjiey 
have  treated  me  very  well  there.  They  have 
given  me  a  wonderful  majority  and  now  since 
the  government  has  cut  my  riding  down— 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): We  have  heard  about  that. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  hon.  Minister  has  heard 
about  it?  I  would  think  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  should  take  time  to  look  into  his 
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department  and  check  on  the  hazards  and 
accidents  that  his  department  have  and  do 
some  constructive  work  there  rather  than 
once  in  a  while  throw  a  quill  out  at  the 
Opposition,  because  really  they  do  not  regis- 
ter. 

Some  hen.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Bukator:  They  do  not  register.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  do  take  up  that  collection, 
there  is  also  that  new  hat  for  him.  It  would 
have  to  be  a  specially  made  job  because  it 
will  be  an  extra  large  one. 

An  hon.  member:  I  will  give  him  a  Biltmore! 

Mr.  Bukator:  My  hon.  friend  here  from 
Guelph  says  he  would  give  the  hon.  Minister 
a  Biltmore.    I  guess  they  make  them  in  his 


An  hon.  member:  That  was  not  a  firm  offer. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
make  some  comments  now  that  may  be  con- 
structive, but  I  do  not  suppose  they  will  pay 
any  more  attention  in  the  future  than  to  what 
I  have  said  in  the  last  few  minutes.  However, 
it  is  nice  to  have  more  than  15  in  the  House. 

I  have  here  before  me  the  1964  sub- 
mission of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Association. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner)  is  in  the  House  listening  very 
attentively— I  am  glad,  I  want  him  to  hear 
this;  I  think  it  is  worth  hstening  to  for  the 
second  time.  For  many  years  the  elected 
representatives  and  the  appointed  representa- 
tives in  the  municipalities  have  made  sub- 
missions to  the  government.  They  take  about 
14  or  15  of  their  resolutions  and  submit  them 
to  the  Cabinet;  the  Cabinet  goes  over  them 
with  them,  and  they  send  them  into  their 
different  departments  of  government  to  do 
what  they  believe  they  should  with  them. 

For  some  ten  years  I  seived  on  the  OMA; 
I  was  vice-president  for  five  years.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  also  was  presi- 
dent of  that  particular  association.  I  did  not 
have  time  to  check  into  the  records  to  find 
out  whether  the  resolution  he  submitted  at 
that  time,  and  I  did  in  my  time,  were  com- 
pared to  the  ones  we  have  in  this  submission. 
But  at  least  I  think  it  should  come  into  this 
House  and  go  into  the  record.  These  people 
who  are  elected  usually  do  a  good  job.  They 
have  their  convention,  they  go  through  many 
resolutions,  they  handle  them  exceptionally 
well,  and  they  come  to  certain  conclusions 
which  I  believe  are  good. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  through  the  whole  15 
resolutions— that  ought  to  make  some  of  you 


feel  good— but  I  will  take  the  first  one  any- 
how and  see  what  we  have  to  deal  with. 

It   says:    "Complete   responsibility   by   the 
province." 
I  continue: 

The  province  to  assume  entire  cost  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  including  costs  of 
building  and  maintaining  court  houses  and 
jails;  whereas  under  existing  legislation 
local  municipalities  are  required  to  pro- 
vide the  jails  and  lock-up  facilities;  to  pay 
the  salaries  and  the  jail  guard  and  to  pay 
for  court  houses  for  the  coiuity  and  the 
Supreme  Court;  to  pay  coroners,  patholo- 
gists, post-mortems  and  inquest  fees;  ta 
pay  for  witnesses  and  jurors;  to  provide 
accommodation  for  division  courts,  magis- 
trates' courts;  to  pay  magistrates  and  their 
staflFs;  to  provide  for  transportation  of 
prisoners;  the  administration  of  accommo- 
dation for  juvenile  and  family  courts;  and 
other  expenses  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

Whereas  municipalities  use  only  a  small 
part  of  these  facilities  in  the  enforcement 
of  local  bylaw  cases,  but  by  and  large  they 
are  either  a  service  of  local  taxpayers  or 
to  the  municipalities  and  abroad. 

On  a  general  basis  these  are  the  services 
which  are  provincial  and/or  federal  In 
scope,  and  whereas  when  compared  to  the 
direct  expenses  met  by  local  municipalities 
the  amount  of  money  returned  to  muni- 
cipalities through  fines  and  forfeitures  is 
insufficient. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Ontario 
government  be  urged  to  carefully  note  their 
equities  in  this  situation  and  take  what- 
ever steps  are  considered  necessary  to  assist 
municipalities  by  removing  these  costs  from 
the  list  of  municipal  financial  obligations 
and  to  assume  the  entire  cost  of  the 
administration  of  justice  including  the  cost 
of  buildings  and  maintaining  court  houses 
and  jails. 

An  hon.  member:  A  very  good  resolution. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  hon.  Minister  does  not  mind  my  add- 
ing it  again,  that  when  he  was  president  of 
this  particular  association— and  I  think  it  an 
exceptionally  good  one,  that  grass-roots 
government— a  similar  resolution  must  have 
been  before  him. 

I  recall  coming  here  before  I  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature,  back  in  1950  or  1951,  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  day,  hon.  Mr. 
Dana  Porter,  and  submitting  a  report  to  him 
on  the   inequities   of   costs   being  borne  by 
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municipalities  rather  than  by  the  province  as 
a  whole.  I  do  not  suppose  I  could  quote  it 
word  for  word,  but  the  Attorney  General 
of  that  day  said  that  the  whole  administration 
of  justice  structure  should  be  reviewed;  and 
he  felt  that  some  changes  should  be  made, 
too.  There  was  a  fair  man,  but  I  do  not 
believe  there  have  been  too  many  steps  taken 
in  that  direction. 

The  reason  I  bring  this  before  the  House 
now,  is  that  since  it  is  going  to  be  my  job  to 
shadow  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
in  the  shadow  Cabinet  we  have,  then  I 
should  start  working  in  my  own  backyard, 
in  an  area  with  which  I  am  quite  well 
acquainted. 

I  felt  that  this  would  be  a  good  resolution 
to  bring  before  you,  for  your  attention;  and 
I  thought  it  should  be  in  the  record  because 
these  people  who  represent  many  municipali- 
ties in  the  province— there  were  over  400 
elected  representatives  at  the  last  conven- 
tion and  200-and-some-odd  appointed— con- 
scientiously go  over  their  resolutions.  They 
weigh  them  up  well.  I  do  not  believe,  in  an 
area  such  as  Crystal  Beach,  within  my  riding 
—and  hon.  members  must  have  them  in  theirs 
—where  there  is  an  influx  of  people  out  to 
enjoy  themselves  and  some  come  in  and  get 
in  trouble  and  are  taken  to  our  courts,  that 
the  expense  of  that  court,  and  the  jury  if 
need  be,  should  be  borne  by  the  municipality 
in  which  the  act  was  committed.  Is  the 
province  as  a  whole  to  benefit  by  the  fact 
that  these  people  try  to  administer  justice  at 
that  point?  I  realize  that  part  of  the  costs, 
if  they  are  fined,  or  if  there  are  forfeitures, 
go  to  that  municipality;  but  that  does  not 
come  anywhere  near  paying  the  shot. 

I  would  think  that  the  government,  and 
the  Cabinet  especially  since  they  have  this 
presented  to  them,  will  take  a  good  look 
at  this  one  after  these  many  years  of  sub- 
missions to  them.  And,  as  I  said,  we  from 
the  county  of  Welland,  back  in  1950  or 
1951,  asked  for  a  consideration. 

The  inspectors  come  around  and  the  county 
has  a  committee,  the  committee  of— I  just 
do  not  remember  the  term  they  use  for  that 
particular  group— but  they  check  over  the 
accounts  of  people  who  come  in  from  the 
province  and  look  over  what  they  should 
pay  and  what  they  should  not  pay.  In  one 
instance  they  said  that  a  thermometer  is 
something  they  should  not  pay  for  even 
though  the  nurse  in  that  hospital  used  it;  so 
they  do  not  put  a  clear  subsidy  on  that 
particular  portion.  But  if  it  was  borne  by 
tlie  province,  where  the  amount  justly  be- 
longs, then  I  think  it  would  be  administering 


justice  in  the  proper  manner  as  far  as  the 
province  is  concerned. 

I  am  not  one  to  not  compliment  the  gov- 
ernment for  some  good  it  has  done. 

I  looked  over  the  14  resolutions  in  this  sub- 
mission and  I  came  to  another  one  that 
impressed  me  very  much;  I  should  like  to  read 
it  to  you.  I  have  been  complaining  about  this 
from  a  local  standpoint,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
find  that  it  did  not  register  too  well.  I  think 
that  other  municipalities  must  have  had 
similar  problems  because  they  have  submitted 
this  resolution,  number  11: 

Grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  all  government 
property: 

Whereas  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  are  paid 
to  municipalities  on  all  properties  owned 
by  the  Dominion  government  of  Canada, 
and  whereas  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  are 
not  paid  on  all  properties  owned  by  the 
Ontario  provincial  government,  be  it  re- 
solved that  the  Ontario  government  be 
requested  to  pay  grants  in  lieu  of  property 
owned  by  it  except  on  property  used  for 
highway  purposes. 

Which  is  a  good  exemption.  Why  should 
you  pay  taxes  on  highways?  A  concession  to 
the  Minister? 

But  many  municipalities  have  borne  the 
brunt.  I  was  checking  on  the  figures  and 
wondering  whether  the  city  of  Toronto  gets 
taxes  for  this  structure  here.  This  particular 
building  at  Queen's  Park  is  rendering  a  service 
to  all  of  the  province  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  city  of  Toronto  should  have  to  carry 
the  load  for  the  rest  of  the  province  in  this 
instance.  We  are  building  a  large  complex 
of  buildings  throughout— 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton  East):  The 
hon.  member  is  going  to  tax  his  people  for 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Bukator:  There  is  a  man  who  has  been 
a  part  of  the  OMA.  No  doubt  he  handed  in  a 
similar  resolution  and  agreed  with  it  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Henderson:  No,  I  was  there  the  night 
the  hon.  member  resigned. 

Mr.  Bukator:  He  changed  his  hat.  Tell 
them  why  I  resigned.  I  will  give  the  hon. 
member  three  minutes  to  tell  them  why  I 
resigned. 

Mr.  Henderson:  The  hon.  member  was  not 
proud  of  it. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  was  very  pleased.  I  was  the 
vice-president  for  five  consecutive  years  and 
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the  following  year  I  would  have  been  presi- 
dent in  Sudbury.  I  waS  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  province,  or  of  my  riding,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  One  cannot  wear 
two  hats  as  one  can  in  many  departments 
of  government,  and  I  had  my  choice. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  wears 
the  present  hat  well. 

Another  hon.  member:  His  head  has  not 
swelled  like  some  of  them  over  there. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Right.  Now  I  am  encouraged. 

An  hon.  member:  What  happened  in  the 
hon.  member's  riding? 

Mr.  Bukator:  In  my  riding?  Let  me  tell 
you  what  happened  in  mj'  riding  since  the 
hon.  member  has  asked.  I  have  tried  to  rep- 
resent close  to  100,000  people  in  the  best 
way  I  could,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  do  you  know 
what  happened?  The  people  of  the  province 
felt  that  Bukator,  that  fellow  from  Niagara 
Falls,  was  overdoing  it.  He  was  working  too 
hard.  So  they  took  four  of  the  municipalities 
out  of  my  riding  and  made  another  riding 
along  the  lake.  And  they  said:  "George,  you 
have  been  doing  such  a  good  job  that  instead 
of  100,000  you  now  represent  57,000."  Now 
I  will  do  a  much  better  job  for  those  people 
than  I  have  done  in  the  past  because  I  do 
not  have  to  spread  my  time  out  so  thin. 

Is  there  anything  else  the  hon.  member 
would  like  to  ask? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  What  happened  to  our  mutual  friend 
Jim? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Jim?  I  have  lost  him.  They 
took  him  away  from  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  am  sure  he  will  feel  badly 
about  it.  But  I  will  tell  him  the  hon.  Minister 
was  inquiring  about  him  in  the  Legislature. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  is  Jim? 

Mr.  Bukator:  That  is  a  secret.  We  do  have 
secrets  in  our  business,  the  hon.  Minister  and 
I. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  know  I  was 
going  to  speak  this  afternoon.  I  was  looking 
forward  to  just  working  on  the  estimates. 
But  for  some  reason  or  another  they  felt  that 
perhaps  I  should  say  something  to  you.  I 
suppose  they  had  it  figured  that  this  redistri- 
bution bit  would  come  in  and  you  would  not 


have  anybody  in  the  House.  They  thought: 
"George,  you  can  put  your  time  in  there". 

I  would  like  to  submit  these  figures  to  you 
for  the  record:  The  federal  grant,  including 
the  CBC  properties,  was  actually— 1963  I  am 
thinking  about— paid  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  city  of  Toronto,  in  the  amount 
of  $1,714,872.  It  is  estimated  that  last  year, 
in  1964,  the  federal  government  will  have 
paid  grants  in  heu  of  taxes  to  the  city  of 
Toronto  in  the  amount  of  $1,800,000. 

Quite  some  time  ago,  I  think  it  was  about 
1958,  if  I  recall,  the  federal  government  de- 
cided to  pay  tax  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  for 
all  of  the  lands  throughout  the  municipality. 
They  would  pay  almost  dollar  for  dollar,  as 
though  they  were  charged  according  to  the 
provincial  manual.  They  use  the  assessment 
manual  and  they  pay  dollar  for  dollar  on  that 
basis.  I  know  in  the  case  of  the  canal  that 
goes  from  Port  Colborne  to  Port  Dalhousie, 
all  the  federal  properties  on  both  sides  pay 
taxes  as  though  they  were  private  property. 

This  is  a  good  addition.  All  this  resolution 
asks  for  is:  what  the  federal  government  does, 
the  provincial  government  ought  to  do  the 
same  thing.  I  will  read  the  resolution  again. 
I  think  it  is  worth  reading: 

Whereas  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  are  paid 
to  municipalities  on  all  properties  owned 
by  the  Dominion  government  of  Canada, 
and  whereas  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  are  not 
paid  on  all  properties  owned  by  the  Ontario 
provincial  government,  be  it  resolved  that 
the  Ontario  government  be  requested  to 
pay  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  all  property 
owned  by  it,  except  on  property  used  for 
the  highways  purposes. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  request.  And  I  think 
you  people  who  have  government  buildings 
within  your  ridings  will  find  that  you  are  not 
being  treated  right. 

The  hon.  member  said  a  little  while  ago: 
"Do  you  want  to  pay  taxes  for  someone 
else?"  I  would  say  that  we  are  certainly  one 
big  happy  family  in  this  province.  Where 
they  should  owe  the  public  of  a  particular 
municipality  taxes,  and  if  it  is  spread 
throughout  the  province  it  does  not  hurt 
anybody  anyway,  I  think  this  is  fair. 

I  think  when  you  start  checking  what  is 
exempt  in  your  own  riding,  you  are  going  to 
find  that  this  is  not  a  bad  request.  Mind 
you,  I  am  not  asking  this  for  myself.  I  am 
saying  that  the  OMA  has  made  this  re- 
quest of  the  government  from  year  to  year. 
Finally,  I  thought  I  should  bring  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  might  say  that  when  the 
estimates  come  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
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to  take  up   these  matters  as  they  have  re- 
quested.   I  think  they  are  very  good. 

Now  then,  I  am  going  to  give  you  all  a 
pleasant  surprise.  I  think  I  have  made  a 
point  or  two  with  some  of  the  hon.  members. 
It  was  nice  chatting  with  you  for  these  few 
minutes.  I  am  going  to  sit  down  and  give 
my  friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  an 
opportunity  to  tell  us  of  many  of  the  things 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  throughout  that 
great  north  country.  I  know  we  will  be 
much  encouraged  after  we  hear  him.  I  know 
that  we  will  know— 

An  hon.  member:  Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Oh,  he  did  not  get  out  of 
reach.  He  would  much  rather  talk  to  the  fair 
sex  than  listen  to  a  politician  from  Niagara 
Falls.    That  I  can  understand. 

An  hon.  member:  Would  you  not? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  get  serious  for  a 
moment.  The  two  points  I  have  made  I 
think  are  very,  very  serious.  I  do  believe,  in 
all  sincerity,  that  the  people  submitted  this 
resolution  pertaining  to  administration  of 
justice,  and  that  you,  Mr.  Minister,  and  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  should 
take  a  good  look  at  this.  After  15  or  20  years 
maybe  there  may  be  some  amendment  come 
in  whereby  relief  will  be  given  to  these 
municipalities   that   are   overloaded. 

To  put  the  record  straight,  I  made  a  state- 
ment in  the  House  pertaining  to  the  village  of 
Crystal  Beach.  I  said  tliey  have  had  11  addi- 
tional police  in  the  summer  months  to  police 
that  area  and  for  which  they  had  to  pay. 
While  they  are  on  the  highway  doing  their 
work  the  province  pays  their  wages.  When 
they  go  into  a  municipality  to  help  adminis- 
ter justice  and  maintain  peace,  the  muni- 
cipality pays  the  bill.  At  that  time  I  said 
to  the  hon.  Minister— and  it  is  in  the  record- 
that  the  village  of  Crystal  Beach  had  an 
additional  11  men  in  the  summer.  I  find, 
according  to  tlie  records,  it  is  seven.  I  wanted 
to  put  that  straight.  Even  at  that,  it  is  a 
large  burden  for  a  small  municipality  to  bear, 
to  pay  for  seven  additional  police  when  the 
population  ordinarily  is  about  1,800.  They 
have  a  total  of  11— seven  in  the  summer  and 
four  full  time. 

If  administration  of  justice  payments  are 
paid  from  the  province,  rather  than  the  muni- 
cipality, you  have  taken  a  great  stride  for- 
ward. I  will  be  the  first  to  commend  the 
goverimaent.  I  am  a  very  fair-minded  man 
when  it  comes  to  giving  credit  where  credit 


is  due.  And  if  the  government  should  ever 
decide  to  pay  its  just  dues,  the  same  as  our 
federal  government  does  tax-wise,  then  it 
will  have  made  a  tremendous  stride  forward. 
It  might  even  be  re-elected  again  in  the  next 
election.  And  that  would  be  a  feather  in  its 
hat  also.  It  is  a  little  bit  doubtful,  but  it 
could  be,  with  our  new  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  ( Mr.  Thompson)  doing  the  excel- 
lent job  that  he  does. 

This  is  how  hon.  government  members  start 
their  speeches,  usually.  They  get  up  and 
praise  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  high 
heaven.  Now  do  I  not  have  the  same  right 
to  praise  my  leader?  The  next  25  minutes 
may  be  devoted  to  compliments  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister    (Mr.   Robarts). 

The  hon.  Minister  is  almost  back  in  his  seat 
so  I  will  sit  down  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hand  out  those  pearls  of  wisdom  of 
which  he  is  so  capable. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston)  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  something  that 
brings  back  a  fond  memory  to  my  mind,  that 
you  again  are  in  the  centre  position,  as  you 
were  in  the  old  days  in  the  national  league^ 
I  am  very,  very  pleased  to  see  you  there. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  He  can  stick- 
handle  around  you  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  He  is  going  to  the 
bench.  He  has  not  been  penalized. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  comphment 
you,  now  that  you  are  back  in  your  chair> 
and  to  tell  you  how  I  always  appreciate  the 
way  you  handle  your  position  with  dignity 
and  with  non-partisanship  and  on  that  very 
fine  stentorian  voice  of  yours.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment you  a  great  deal. 

In  rising  to  speak  in  this  debate,  I  should 
first  like  to  ofiFer  my  very  sincere  congratu- 
lations to  the  new  hon.  members  who  have 
just  come  in  the  House,  such  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick).  We  all 
realize  his  party  needs  all  his  strength  and 
support,  which  undoubtedly  will  be  more 
than  welcome  in  that  quarter.  Congratulations 
are  also  due  to  the  new  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher)  who,  I  am 
certain,  will  contribute  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  thrust  and  parry  of  debate  in  this 
chamber. 

A  third  member  is  to  be  congratulated. 
I  am  sorry  he  is  not  in  his  seat,  the  hon. 
member  for  Forest  Hill  (Mr.  Dunlop).  Yes- 
terday, Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  to  his  speech 
and   I   was   amazed   to   realize  that  he   has 
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•overcome  a  handicap  which  would  daunt  all 
but  the  most  courageous.  In  taking  his  seat 
here  he  has  shown  that  fortitude  knows  no 
barriers.  I  congratulate  him  and  I  think  that 
he  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  our  time,  and 
one  of  the  great  members  in  this  House. 

Finally,  my  compliments  are  directed  to- 
ward the  hon.  member  for  Dover  court  (Mr. 
Thompson)  on  his  accession  to  the  extremely 
important  position  as  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
And  in  doing  so,  I  join  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  who,  in  an  exchange 
of  pleasantries  on  the  first  day  of  this  session, 
promised  to  do  his  best  to  see  that  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  retained  that  position 
indefinitely. 

I  was  very  intrigued  to  read  an  article  in 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  of  January  16 
entitled  "The  Quiet  Ulster  Man."  I  thought 
how  typical  it  was  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  there  were  several  parts  of  it 
that  interested  me.  The  story  says: 

"It's  up  to  me  to  make  decisions,"  he  says 
now,  stretched  out  and  coatless  on  the 
davenport  in  his  office,  a  large  elegantly 
framed  photograph  of  his  lovely  wife.  Amy, 
looking  down  on  his  uncluttered  desk. 

"I  am  a  quiet  person.  A  civilized  person 
doesn't  have  to  beat  his  hand  and  shout  to 
show  that  he  is  tough." 

And  I  agree  with  that. 

The  softness  of  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition's soft  blue  eyes  blazed  a  trail.  He  is 
a  social  reformer  and  if  it  were  not  for  his 
sense  of  practical  politics,  he  would  have 
joined  the  New  Democrats  instead  of  the 
Liberals. 

The  NDP  leader  is  not  in  the  House  at  pres- 
ent I  notice,  but  the  story  says,  quoting  the 
lion,  leader  of  the  Opposition: 

"The  NDP  leader,  Donald  C.  MacDonald, 
is  too  sure  of  himself  but  often  has  the 
ammunition  to  be." 

Discussing  his  prospects  in  the  legislative 
session,  for  example,  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  said  in  one  breath,  "I  may 
be  wrong  in  my  assessment  of  Ontario 
politics  but  I  have  a  feeling  people  are  in- 
terested in  someone  who  has  a  responsible 
grasp  of  political  affairs." 

In  the  next  paragraph,  he  remarks: 

"The  people  are  not  that  uncomfortable 
or  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  Ontario." 

That  was  a  great  admission  from  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Speaker.  He 
certainly  paid  my  party  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  a  great  compliment;  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  him  and  say  that  I  endorse  his 


kind  remarks  about  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 

and  our  government. 

Then  we  go  on  down  further,  and  it  says: 
Realizing  that  his  own  caucus  is  neither 
big  nor  talented  enough  to  tackle  every 
department  in  budget  estimates  as  fully  as 
he  would  like,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  plans  to  concentrate  fire  on  three 
departments  this  year— the  Attorney- 
General's,  Welfare,  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment departments.  He  also  will  seek  more 
systematic  legislative  committee  meetings. 
It  might  be  just  possible  to  believe  that 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  thinks 
that  he  is  on  his  way  to  another  miracle 
despite  the  evidence  to  the  contrary.  He 
has  a  way  of  winning  quietly  without  any- 
one quite  realizing  it,  such  as  the  way 
he  first  won  Dovercourt  as  an  unknown  in 
three  weeks,  such  as  the  way  he  assured 
himself  of  enough  second-choice  delegate 
strength  to  win  the  leadership. 

And  this  is  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Such  as  the  way  he  has  disposed  of 
Templeton  as  the  competitor  for  attention 
since  the  convention.  But  to  build  the  kind 
of  party  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  is 
talking  about,  and  to  lead  it  to  power  in 
three  years  or  even  seven,  the  new  Oppo- 
sition leader  will  have  to  demonstrate  again 
and  consistently  that  he  is  more  than  just  a 
"nice  guy." 

I  read  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  think  it  is 
so  true;  and  I  think  that  it  is  typical  of  the 
thinking  of  the  people  in  Ontario  about  our 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  his  party. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Go  on  and  give  us 
the  connection  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  did  not  get  that. 

In  the  British  tradition  of  government,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tradition  which  had  its  start  700 
years  ago,  and  on  which  this  Legislatvure  and 
the  Legislatures  of  most  of  the  free  world  are 
based,  the  Opposition  has  a  vital  role  to  play. 
And  a  strong  Opposition  is  an  assurance  of 
still  stronger  government.  I  say,  without  any 
particular  animus,  that  for  a  great  many  years 
this  House  has  lacked  the  strong  sort  of  Oppo- 
sition it  should  have,  but  I  hope  with  all  sin- 
cerity that  the  new  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  will  be  able  to  marshal  his  forces, 
not  only  to  oppose  those  measures  which 
his  party  thinks  should  be  opposed,  but  to 
make  a  strong  representation  of  the  views 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  party  opposite, 
should  be  brought  forward. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne,  Mr.  Speaker, 
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painted  in  broad  strokes  the  outline  of  this 
government's  poHcy  and  programme  in  many 
fields.  It  was  and  is  sound  policy,  and  a 
forward-looking  programme  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  province.  Naturally,  it  will  be 
criticized.  That  is  the  job  of  the  Opposition, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  criticism  will  be 
more  constructive  than  it  has  been  in  previous 
years. 

Economists  maintain  that  the  upward  trend, 
which  has  given  us  almost  boom  conditions 
for  the  last  several  years,  will  continue 
throughout  1965.  I  am  a  layman,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  my  own  observations  as  I  have  travelled 
throughout  this  province  give  me  every  reason 
to  believe  that  their  prediction  will  be  more 
than  realized.  Whether  you  take  your  barom- 
eter reading  in  Toronto,  Windsor,  Cornwall, 
Kenora,  Red  Lake,  or  Timmins,  at  almost  any 
point  in  this  province,  the  signs  point  to  clear 
skies  and  sunny  weather  ahead.  There  is  a 
constant  increase  in  production  and  in  the 
level  of  prosperity  for  individuals,  as  old 
industries  expand  their  operations  and  new 
ones  come  into  being. 

This  forward  and  upward  trend  is  as  evi- 
dent in  the  part  of  the  province  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent,  as  in  any  part  of 
Ontario;  indeed  throughout  all  of  northwestern 
Ontario  there  is  more  activity  and  more  facets 
of  industry  than  we  have  seen  for  many  years. 

For  example,  Northern  Plywoods  Limited 
has  announced  an  expansion  programme 
which  will  double  the  size  and  capacity  of  its 
mill  at  Nipigon  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  employment.  At  Neebing,  just  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Fort  William,  Dow  Chemical  of 
Canada  Ltd.  is  now  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  $8  million  plant  for  the  production 
of  chlorine  caustic  soda  and  other  chemicals. 

Manitouwadge,  Geco  Mines  Ltd.,  which 
recently  joined  Noranda  Mines,  is  engaged 
in  a  multi-million-dollar  expansion  programme 
which  involves  the  sinking  of  an  additional 
shaft  and  extending  the  underground  work- 
ings. 

In  the  same  area  Will  Echo  Mines  has 
scheduled  the  formal  opening  of  its  new 
copper  zinc  mine  for  the  middle  of  February. 

Presently  under  negotiation  is  the  proposal 
to  merge  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  which  operates  plants 
at  Kenora,  Fort  Frances  and  International 
Falls,  with  the  Boyes  Cascade  Corporation  of 
Idaho.  This  merger  can  be  expected  to  result 
in  increased  activity  in  Ontario  pulp  and 
paper  plants.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts) 
and  his  staff  for  the  great  work  that  they  are 
doing  in  ballooning  this  great  picture  of  pulp 


and  paper  throughout  the  north,   and  other 
parts  of  this  province. 

One  of  the  largest  establishments  of  its 
kind  in  northwestern  Ontario,  the  North  Shore 
Motor  Hotel  at  Port  Arthur,  is  planning  a 
$450,000  expansion  programme  —  surely  an 
indication  that  the  area  is  growing,  not  only 
industrially  but  as  a  tourist  and  vacation 
mecca,  too. 

The  opening,  later  this  year,  of  the  high- 
way link  between  Atikokan  and  Fort  Frances,, 
will  inevitably  increase  the  volume  of  tourist 
traffic. 

A  new  company  has  been  established  at 
Rainy  River  to  manufacture  fibreglass  pleas- 
ure boats.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member  for 
Rainy  River  (Mr.  Noden)  is  listening. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  I  should  point 
to  an  example  of  municipal  responsibility  and 
enterprise  which  led  a  group  of  business  and 
public  leaders  in  Rainy  River  to  form  a  de- 
velopment company  and  raise  $15,000  in 
share  capital  to  bring  the  enterprise  there 
rather  than  to  competing  centres  outside  the 
province.  That  is  a  sign,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  real 
citizens  in  the  north  trying  to  help  themselves. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  a  few 
months  ago  at  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Lakehead  cities'  new  million-dollar  airport 
terminal,  an  addition  which  now  gives  these 
cities  air  travel  facilities  comparable  to  the 
best  on  the  continent.  In  the  way  of  ground 
transportation,  the  Greyhound  Bus  Company 
last  year  opened  a  new  terminal  in  Port 
Arthur— a  beautiful  terminal  that  will  add  a 
great  deal  to  the  amenities  of  travel  in  my 
area. 

Telephone  facilities  in  northwestern  On- 
tario are  rapidly  being  brought  up  to  date 
with  the  installation  of  dial  exchanges  at 
Marathon  and  Nipigon.  The  cost  of  the 
Marathon  installation  was  $431,000  and  there 
are  now  ten  northwestern  Ontario  communi- 
ties on  the  direct  distance  dialing  link.  The 
contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  dial  exchange  at  Sioux  Lookout 
of  which  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  (Mr. 
Gibson)  will  be  glad  to  hear. 

One  of  Port  Arthur's  pioneer  industries, 
Hinsberger  Harness  and  Tent  Company— to 
show  you  the  diversification  of  these  indus- 
tries—has recently  doubled  its  working  space 
with  two  additions  to  its  plant.  Employment 
here  is  expected  to  reach  a  total  of  150  or 
more  this  year. 

New  construction  in  Dryden  last  year,  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  knows,  was  at  an 
all-time  high:  more  than  $3  million  for  resi- 
dential, commercial  and  industrial  buildings. 
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Included  in  this  total  was  the  first  phase  of 
a  $5  million  expansion  programme,  being 
undertaken  by  the  Dryden  Paper  Company 
Limited.  Other  major  construction  projects 
in  northwestern  Ontario  include  the  new 
million-dollar  library  building  for  the  Lake- 
head  College  of  Arts,  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, now  a  university  of  degree-granting 
status.  We  at  last  have  our  first  university  in 
northwestern  Ontario  which  can  grant  degrees. 

The  $436,000  Department  of  Highways 
repair  garage  in  Fort  William;  trans-Canada 
highway  construction  valued  at  $831,000;  a 
new  eight-room  school  in  Port  Arthur;  an 
$845,000  sewer  project  in  Fort  William;  an 
addition  to  the  vocational  school  at  Red 
Lake;  a  bridge  over  the  Albany  River,  and  a 
$2  million-plus  plywood  factory,  to  be 
erected  at  Long  Lac  by  the  Weldwood  Ply- 
wood Company.  This  factory  will  utilize 
popular  in  the  Marathon  and  Kimberly-Clark 
limits  and  provide  employment  for  more 
than  150  persons. 

Again  my  congratulations  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Now  the  mining  picture  is  bright  indeed. 
I  have  mentioned  developments  at  Manitou- 
wadge,  but  other  developments  of  equal 
importance  are  underway  elsewhere.  The 
Caland  Ore  Company  at  Atikokan  is  now 
building  a  pelletizing  plant  at  a  cost  of  $15 
million.  The  Shaddockden  Mining  Company 
is  providing  working  capital  to  re-establish 
the  Gapawie  gold  mine  as  a  more  active 
producer.  The  shaft  is  to  be  deepened  and 
the  mill  capacity  will  be  quadrupled. 

A  new  operation,  Zen-Mac  metal  mines,  is 
well  advanced  as  a  producer  of  zinc  and  cop- 
per on  its  property  near   Schreiber. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  too  early  yet  to 
reach  any  conclusion,  but  staking  activity  in 
the  Marathon  area  has  been  at  an  unusually 
high  pitch  for  the  last  few  months  and  could 
result  in  important  developments  to  come 
later.  Several  interesting  discoveries  of  nickel 
have  been  made  at  Obongo  Lake  west  of 
Lake  Nipigon,  on  Victoria  Island  and  in  the 
Dog  Lake  area.  Altogether  17  mines  are  in 
production  in  northwestern  Ontario  and 
production  is  well  in  excess  of  $100  million 
annually. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  by 
The  Department  of  Mines  and  the  federal 
government  to  conduct  an  airborne  mag- 
netometer survey  which,  during  the  next 
three  years,  will  embrace  121,000  square 
miles  of  northern  Ontario  which  has  not  been 
covered  in  the  surveys  of  the  last  few  years. 
Results  of   this  work  are   awaited  with  the 


greatest  interest.  With  all  this  activity  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  The  Department  of 
Mines  found  its  accommodation  at  Port 
Arthur  inadequate,  and  so  moved  into 
roomier  and  better  quarters  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  happy  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  draw  the  attention  of 
hon.  members  to  northwestern  Ontario,  a  very 
important  part  of  our  province,  occupying 
about  one-half  of  the  total  area,  and  yet 
giving  residence  to  less  than  four  per  cent  of 
the  population,  four  per  cent  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  production  of  wealth  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  numbers. 

I  have  said  in  this  House  before,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Ontario's  real  wealth  and  real 
future  lies  less  in  the  populous  southern  part 
of  the  province  than  in  the  reaches  of  the 
northland,  where  nature  has  the  positive 
great  wealth  of  forest  and  mines  for  those 
with  the  courage  and  the  resources  to  develop 
it.  There  was  a  time,  early  in  this  century, 
when  Toronto  was  known  as  the  place  where 
you  caught  the  train  for  Cobalt.  While  much 
of  our  wealth  may  be  centred  here  now,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  its  source  lies,  as  it 
always  has,  far  in  the  north. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Throne  Speech 
highlighted  many  improvements.  To  list  a 
few— and  I  have  not  seen  such  great  publicity 
about  the  Throne  Speech,  I  thought  it  would 
be  more— because  there  were  some  great 
things  in  that  speech. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  hon. 
Minister  had  better  go  up  and  talk  to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Just  listen  to  a  few  of 
them.  A  great  upsurge  in  educational  facili- 
ties all  over  this  province,  a  tremendous  up- 
surge; great  strides  have  been  made  in 
hospitals  all  over  this  province;  medical  care 
and  welfare  for  our  people  that  this  govern- 
ment are  bringing  in;  major  changes  in  our 
labour  responsibilities;  great  economic 
growth;  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act  looking 
after  the  farmers,  with  our  great  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart);  Tourism  and 
Information  looking  after  new  parks,  fish  and 
game  in  this  province;  mining  and  geological 
surveys. 

I  will  tell  hon.  members  something  I  have 
said  before:  Uranium,  three  or  four  years 
from  now,  will  have  a  resurgence  which  will 
probably  bring  it  to  double  the  price.  Watch 
and  see! 

In  the  field  of  energy  and  resources,  we 
have  developed  greatly.  Water  resources:  look 
at  the  job  we  are  doing  there;  conservation 
authorities,    another   job   being   done    there; 
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research  laboratories  are  to  be  greatly  en- 
larged; social  health  and  welfare  services 
and  The  Department  of  Transport  going 
ahead.  The  Department  of  Highways,  that 
our  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  looks 
after,  is  building  beautiful  roads. 

There  are  many  other  forward-looking 
items  in  the  Throne  Speech  to  kindle  pride 
in  all  the  people  of  Ontario.  I  thought  that 
speech  was  really  wonderful. 

Now  )ust  let  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  look  at  a  few 
things  that  are  factual  in  this  great  province 
of  ours  that  has  this  great  Robarts  govern- 
ment. 

It  has  the  largest  population  of  any  prov- 
ince, almost  one-third  of  the  total  of  Canada. 
The  largest  proportion  of  industry  is  in  On- 
tario, 42  per  cent;  the  least  unemployment  in 
Canada;  the  highest  living  standard  in  the 
world.  Look  it  up  and  hon.  members  will 
find  it  out. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  You  are 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Ontario  has  more  cars 
per  capita  than  any  other  place  in  the  world 
with  the  exception  of  the  state  of  California. 
Look  it  up  and  find  out. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  did  California  get  ahead? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
The  great  society! 

An  hon.  member:  They  have  four  cars  a- 
piece  out  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  They  need  them  for 
the  hills. 

We  are  the  longest  lived  people  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  average  age  of  our 
men  in  Ontario  is  68  years  and  four  months, 
and  our  women,  74  years  and  two  months. 

Did  hon.  members  know  that  the  poorest 
ten  per  cent  of  Ontario's  citizens  are  among 
the  richest  ten  per  cent  of  the  world?  That 
Canadians  and  Americans  have  75  per  cent 
of  the  world's  income,  but  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  world's  population?  Canadians, 
and  Ontario  especially,  spend  $3  billion  a 
year  on  hobbies  and  another  $1,650  million 
on  liquor  and  tobacco. 

In  cities  of  15,000  or  more,  families  with 
incomes  of  between  $2,500  and  $7,000  spend 
annually  an  average  of  $106  on  personal  care, 
$100  on  recreation  and  $212  on  liquor  and 
tobacco.  Most  Canadians  work  a  40-hour 
week.  They  spend— 

Mr.  E.  W,  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Not  the  ones 
spending  money  on  liquor,  though. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  ones  spending  a  lot  of 
money  on  liquor  probably  do  not  work  a  40- 
hour  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Probably  not! 

They  spend  another  50  hours  eating,  sleep- 
ing, grooming  and  commuting,  and  the  re- 
maining 78  hours  in  leisure  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  These  are  interesting 
figures.  What  field  fills  these  leisure  hours? 
Can  hon.  members  guess? 

More  than  four  million  newspapers  are 
sold  daily  and  the  average  reader  spends  25 
minutes  a  day  reading  his  paper.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  all  Ontario  homes  can  receive  tele- 
vision, more  homes  than  those  possessing 
telephones,  84.5  per  cent;  or  vacuum  cleaners, 
69  per  cent;  or  automobiles,  68.8  per  cent. 

The  average  daily  viewing  of  television,  in 
Canadian  homes,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  five  hours 
and  42  minutes,  or  39  hours  and  54  minutes 
a  week,  or  equal  to  the  time  spent  at  work. 

Those  are  very  important  figures  and  they 
are  something  that  hon.  members  opposite 
should  realize  and  know  about  when  they  are 
downgrading  Ontario,  as  one  of  their  hon. 
members  did  the  other  day  speaking  about 
these  terrible  areas  of  penury  and  poverty 
and  so  on. 

An  hon.  member:  Shame! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  But  we  have  four 
things  in  this  country  that  we  should  think 
of  sometimes  when  we  are  criticizing.  The 
first  is  peace.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the 
world  with  the  same  peaceful  existence  as 
Canada. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  next  thing  we 
have,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  food.  Do  we  ever 
realize  the  amount  of  food  we  have  in  this 
country,  so  much  that  it  is  often  an  embarrass- 
ment to  us?  No,  we  laugh  about  it.  When  we 
think  of  some  of  the  other  countries  in  the 
world,  probably  we  should  get  a  little  more 
serious  about  how  fortunate  God  has  allowed 
us  to  be  by  having  this  tremendous  store- 
house of  food. 

Another  thing  we  have  is  human  dignity. 
When  we  read  about  some  of  the  things  in 
other  countries,  with  the  different  races,  we 
realize  that  in  Canada  we  have  more  human 
dignity  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
We  should  remember  and  be  proud  of  that. 
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The  fourth  thing  I  wish  to  mention  is  rep- 
resentative government.  In  other  words  if 
we  do  not  Uke  a  government  we  can  throw 
them  out.  If  we  hke  them  we  can  vote  them 


Mr.  Singer:  We  have  had  trouble.  We  have 
been  trying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  was  going  to  say 
that  when  a  government  is  in  power  in  this 
great  prosperous  province  of  Ontario  for  21 
years  it  must  be  responsible,  and  it  must  be 
made  up  of  men  of  integrity  and  knowledge. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  food, 
peace,  human  dignity,  and  representative 
government  are  four  things  we  have,  about 
which  there  should  be  no  joking.  Remember, 
some  day,  if  we  are  not  very  careful  in  this 
House  and  in  the  rest  of  our  governments  in 
Canada,  we  might  lose  what  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  speak  to  you  today,  and  to  the  House.  I 
assure  you  that  I  enjoy  it  and  I  hope  that 
we  have  a  very  fine  session  which  will  benefit 
all  our  people.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  do  my  very  best  to  bring  this  assembly 
down  to  earth  again. 

I  hasten,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  thank  you  and 
through  you  the  other  hon.  members  of  this 
assembly  for  the  courteous  welcome  which  I 
received  some  two  weeks  ago  when  I  joined 
you  here,  and  my  hon.  colleagues  in  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  as  the  member  for  River- 
dale.  I  particularly  thank  those  hon.  members 
who  commented  and  welcomed  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr. 
Thrasher)  and  myself.  There  have  been  so 
many  of  them  that  I  will  not  at  this  time 
thank  them  personally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like,  however,  to 
thank  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Thompson)  for  his  kind  remarks  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

Before  addressing  myself  to  the  few  re- 
marks which  I  would  like  to  make  today,  I 
would  hke  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  ask  that  every  bylaw  of 
every  municipality  be  referred  to  the  court 
for  decision.  We  asked  that  a  particular  by- 
law passed  by  a  police  commission,  the 
Metropolitan  police  commission,  be  referred 
to  a  court  on  the  question  of  its  validity  or 
invalidity;  and,  if  by  chance  anyone  should 
misunderstand  our  position,  we  take  the  posi- 


tion that  a  substantial  part  of  that  bylaw  is 
invalid. 

We  also  take  the  position  that  this  whole 
question  of  the  power  of  police  commissioners 
to  pass  bylaws  should  be  brought  under 
serious  review  by  the  government.  I  would 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  the  fact  that  in  yesterday's  news- 
paper he  may  well  have  noticed  that  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  one  of  his  principal 
aides,  the  Reverend  Ralph  Abemathy,  were 
arrested  in  Selma,  Alabama,  and  charged 
with  parading  without  a  permit,  after  dis- 
regarding a  warning  from  Selma's  public 
safety  director,  Mr.  Wilson  Baker. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  and  to  the  government  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  assembly,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  is 
one  which  cannot,  in  our  society,  be  en- 
trusted to  boards  of  police  commissioners.  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  the  government  take 
this  matter  under  advisement  and  decide 
what,  if  anything,  they  are  prepared  to  do 
about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  followed  the  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  member  for  Forest  Hill 
(Mr.  Dunlop).  I  would  like  him  to  know,  and 
I  hope  that  someone  will  convey  this  to 
him,  that  I  too  will  join  in  supporting  him 
if  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  presents  his  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
making  permanent  the  position  of  the  Speaker 
of  this  House. 

In  the  short  time  I  have  been  here,  I  have 
appreciated  the  difficulty  of  your  position  on 
many  occasions,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
certain  that  the  many  potential  hazards  of 
your  office,  sir,  are  in  safe  hands. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  what  the 
hon.  member  for  Forest  Hill  had  to  say  with 
respect  to  Medicare.  It  is  not  true  that  in 
the  last  general  election  in  September  of 
1963  the  question  of  Medicare  was  an  issue. 
The  government  had  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  efl^ort  in  persuading  the  people  of 
Ontario  that  Medicare  was  past  history  and 
was  a  completed  issue.  In  taking  part  in 
that  particular  campaign,  as  I  did,  I  was 
constantly  placed  in  the  position  where  it 
was  assumed  by  the  people  in  Ontario  that 
the  question  of  medical  care  had  been  dealt 
with  by  this  government. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  16  months 
later,  nothing  has  been  done  to  implement 
that  programme  that  we  in  this  party  put 
forward. 

But  there  will  be  occasions,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  speak  of  particular  matters  on  other  occa- 
sions here  and  I  would  like  today  to  speak  of 
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what  is  of  concern  to  the  New  Democratic 
Party.  Our  concern  is  about  what  is  happen- 
ing to  people  in  our  society.  I  speak  par- 
ticularly of  that  part  of  our  society  which  is 
our  immediate  concern  and  our  direct  respon- 
sibility, the  people  living  in  Ontario. 

There  are  over  two  million  poor  people  in 
Ontario;  over  one-third  of  our  people  are 
poor;  700,000  are  destitute,  are  abjectly  poor; 
500,000  are  living  in  poverty  at  a  bare  sub- 
sistence level  of  existence;  800,000  are  in 
want  of  the  comforts  or  necessities  of  life. 
There  are  another  one  million  people  in 
Ontario  who  are  just  able  to  make  ends 
meet.  In  other  words,  one  person  out  of 
every  two  in  Ontario  is  just  able  to  make 
ends  meet,  or  is  in  want  of  the  comforts  or 
necessities  of  life,  or  is  living  a  subsistence 
level  of  existence,  or  is  destitute. 

Who  are  these  people?  They  are  the  small 
farmers  and  the  new  immigrants;  the  older 
workers  and  the  pensioners;  the  under- 
employed and  the  unemployed;  the  school 
dropouts  and  the  under-educated;  the  widows 
and  fatherless  children;  the  disabled  and  sick; 
the  retarded  and  mentally  ill;  the  Indians 
and  the  migrant  workers. 

Professor  Lipset  has  said,  "In  essence, 
democracy  in  modern  society  may  be  viewed 
as  involving  the  conflict  of  organized  groups 
competing  for  support."  The  common  charac- 
teristics of  these  people  is  obvious.  They  are 
not  organized  and  they  have  no  ideological 
superstructure  to  protect  their  interests.  They 
are  voiceless  in  a  competitive  society.  We,  in 
our  party,  speak  for  them. 

It  is  not  possible,  or  indeed  meaningful,  to 
speak  of  "pockets  of  poverty."  Poverty  per- 
vades our  society.  For  people  who  are  poor, 
the  word  affluent,  if  it  has  any  meaning, 
mocks  them.  In  this  province  there  has  been 
no  serious  attempt  made  by  the  government 
to  assess  the  nature  and  depth  of  this  poverty. 
In  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain, 
scholars  from  the  universities:  Galbraith, 
Titmuss  and  Harrington  have  compelled  the 
governments  in  their  countries  to  recognize 
poverty.  In  our  society  little  has  been  written 
of  poverty.  What  has  been  written  has  gained 
scant  acceptance. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  booklet  Poverty  in 
Ontario,  1964,  prepared  as  a  guide  for  dis- 
cussion on  poverty  in  Ontario  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour  held  in  North  Bay  last  October: 

But  a  growing  section  of  the  population 
is  getting  less  and  less  of  its  share  in  the 
expanding  economy.  The  rise  over  the  years 
of  the  gross  national  product  has  lulled 
many  people  into  a  sense  of  complacency 


about  the  poor.  A  painful  paradox  of  our 
times  is  the  fact  that  numbers  of  the  poor 
are  constantly  growing  in  an  age  of  plenty. 

In  a  nutshell,  Professor  Titmuss  of  Great 
Britain  expounds  this  theory: 

It  was  assumed  too  readily  after  1948 
that  all  answers  had  been  found  to  the 
problems  of  health,  education,  social  wel- 
fare and  housing  and  that  what  was  little 
more  than  an  administrative  tidying  up  of 
social  security  provisions  represented  a 
social  revolution.  It  followed  implicitly 
from  this  theory  that  further  economic 
growth  would  necessarily  hasten  the  opera- 
tion of  the  natural  law  of  equalization. 

My  reasons  for  doubting  this  thesis  stem 
from  changes  taking  place  in  society  at 
large;  from  more  difiFerent  and  complex 
w^ays  of  getting,  spending,  spreading  and 
storing  income;  from  social  and  demo- 
graphic forces,  which  change  the  charac- 
teristics of  income  units,  families  and 
economic  classes;  from  the  reorganization 
of  private  property  into  larger  concentra- 
tions of  corporate  wealth  and  power  with- 
out ownership;  from  new  forms  of  social 
benefit  and  privileged  consumption  that 
flow  from  achieved  and  inherited  status 
rather  than  contract;  and  from  the  growth 
of  fiscal  legislation  in  favour  of  certain 
groups  and  classes. 

It  is  a  most  eloquent  answer  to  those 
who  believe  that  economic  growth  alone 
will  solve  the  problems  of  poverty. 

The  problems  of  our  society  are  reaching  a 
new  scale  of  complexity  and  urgency.  When 
defined  in  human  terms,  they  constitute  a 
major  crisis  in  the  country  and  in  the  cities. 

City  life,  if  not  designed,  will  reduce  the 
people  of  the  city  to  a  stunting  frustration 
of  insignificance.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  create 
showy  new  civic  centres,  or  to  clear  up  littered 
landscapes. 

Barbara  Ward  has  said,  "Inevitably,  ines- 
capably, we  are  heading  toward  an  urban 
world  but  on  present  showing  it  may  not  be 
a  world  worth  living  in."  The  visible  symp- 
toms of  the  city's  sickness  are  age  and  decay. 
Here  is  the  economic  underworld. 

As  the  middle  classes  have  fled  to  the 
suburbs  and  to  the  high-rise  apartments,  the 
poor  have  inherited  the  city.  The  poor  are 
not  strangers  to  the  city,  but  historically  the 
city  has  taken  hold  of  the  poor,  trained  them 
in  the  skills  of  its  complex  civilization,  given 
them  aspiration  and  a  chance  for  success. 

Are  our  cities  providing  that  aspiration, 
that  hope,  that  chance  of  escape  for  the  poor? 

Urban  renewal,  to  use  the  jargon  of  our 
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time,  has  been  used  to  increase  the  city's  tax 
base,  to  beautify  the  city's  face,  to  polish  the 
city's  image.  It  has  not  often  been  used  to 
help  those  people  of  the  city  who  need  help 
most.  Their  needs  have  taken  a  district  second 
place  to  the  other  public  purposes  of  renewal. 

Urban  renewal,  in  the  sense  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  city  as  a  vital  civilizing  mechanism 
must  be  expanded  in  its  objectives  as  well  as 
its  extent.  Urban  renewal,  clearly,  cannot 
solve  all  the  human  problems  of  the  city.  It 
can,  however,  be  undertaken  with  social  pro- 
grammes which  strike  at  the  root  problems  of 
jobs,  of  health  and  of  family  life.  Urban  re- 
newal requires  fundamental  changes  in  our 
attitude  and  in  the  tools  which  control  the  use 
of  land.  Land  is  the  crucial  resource  in  shap- 
ing urban  renewal  and  metropolitan  grov^i;h. 
Land  is  the  key  to  the  future  development  of 
our  environment,  to  housing  and  industrial 
location.  Yet,  the  city  is  nearly  powerless  to 
work  out  a  solution. 

James  Rouse  has  said: 

We  do  not  have  prepared,  or  in  process, 
plans  that  will  account  for  the  orderly 
grovii:h  of  our  population  over  the  next  20 
years.  If  we  did  have  the  plans,  we  would 
lack  the  power  to  enforce  them.  If  we  had 
the  plans  and  the  powers,  we  would  lack 
the  people  with  the  sensitive  concern,  the 
people-centred  attitude  required  to  fulfil 
their  hopes. 

We  here  ask  ourselves  why  does  the  govern- 
ment not  have  the  desire  to  tackle  the  gut 
problems  of  people  in  our  society.  If  it  has 
the  desire,  why  does  it  not  have  the  will  and 
the  heart,  and  why  is  it  not  prepared  to 
devote  the  resources  required  to  seek  and  find 
solutions  for  these  problems? 

The  government  has  a  substantial  majority. 
It  has  an  immense  reservoir  of  political 
power,  which  it  actively  sought  and  now  is 
loath  to  exercise.  What  are  the  myths  which 
inhibit  the  government?  Is  it  the  myth  that 
science,  technology,  automation  and  produc- 
tion are  ends  in  themselves?  Does  this  gov- 
ernment have  an  unquestioning  beUef  in  the 
falsely  optimistic  philosophy  of  progress? 
Does  the  government  luxuriate  in  the  large 
assumption  that  in  the  natural  order  of  events, 
tomorrow  will  be  better  than  today? 

Is  this  what  allows  the  government  to  have 
a  clear  conscience  and  to  assure  those  whose 
present  life  is  miserable  that  at  least  the 
future  belongs  to  them?  How  else  can  it  be 
explained  that  25  years  ago,  in  1940,  after 
ten  years  of  depression,  the  Rowell-Sirois 
report  stated  that  "there  was  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  health  insur- 


ance by  a  province"?  The  only  insuperable 
obstacle  has  been  a  Conservative  government. 

Even  today  this  government  insists  in 
ignoring  the  report  of  the  commission  headed 
by  Mr.  Justice  Hall,  appointed  by  a  Conserva- 
tive government  in  Ottawa,  recommending  a 
medicare  plan  along  the  lines  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan Medicare  Plan. 

How  else  can  it  be  exi^lained  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  will  not  use  the  prestige  of 
his  office  to  bring  about  a  settlement  between 
the  publishers  of  the  Toronto  daily  news- 
papers and  the  Toronto  Typographical  Union? 
Has  he  forgotten  that  the  exercise  of  political 
power  is  an  art? 

The  government  knows  well  tliat  automa- 
tion has  destroyed  the  bargaining  position  of 
the  Toronto  Typographical  Union.  Collective 
bargaining  is  a  farce  when  the  collective  with- 
drawal of  labour  cannot  prevent  the  publi- 
cation of  the  newspapers.  Is  the  government 
going  to  be  but  a  disinterested  spectator  as 
some  1,000  members  of  the  Toronto  Typo- 
graphical Union  and  the  Mailers'  union  are 
broken? 

Does  this  government  simply  tolerate  trade 
unions?  Or  is  it  concerned  to  make  certain 
that  trade  unions  continue  to  exist?  Is  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Toronto  Typo- 
graphical Union  and  of  the  Mailers'  union 
important  to  the  government? 

Will  the  government  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions of  the  rules  of  court  which  enable 
employers  to  obtain  injunctions  against  trade 
unions  without  hearing  the  trade  unions? 
Will  the  government  admit  that  knowledge  of 
how  the  labour  market  actually  works  in 
redundancy  situations,  and  of  the  social  and 
economic  hardships  for  the  men  dismissed, 
remains  minimal?  It  is  not  for  govern- 
ment to  see  only  what  it  wants  to  see.  I  urge 
the  government  to  look  at  the  reality  which  is 
hidden  behind  the  myths  of  which  our  society 
makes  a  great  show. 

I  urge  this  because  the  provincial  riding  of 
Riverdale,  which  is  also  the  federal  riding 
of  Broadview,  was  represented  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Conservative  Party,  both,  I  believe, 
energetic  members,  both  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time  Ministers  of  high  influence  and 
prestige  in  the  governments  of  Ontario  and 
Canada.  They  were  able  to  accomplish  little 
in  the  riding  of  Riverdale  yet  they  believed 
in  the  so-called  philosophy  of  progress. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  of  poverty  in 
our  society  before  we  can  examine  its  com- 
plex nature.  It  is  a  function  of  government, 
in  facing  that  reality,  to  recognize  that  in 
many   respects   we   live    in   a   mediocre    and 
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grasping  society.  The  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  North  (Mr.  Wells)  provided  a 
startling  contrast.  When  he  was  speaking 
from  knowledge  about  hospital  administration 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  he  made  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  problems  in  that 
field.  When  he  spoke  from  ignorance,  he 
said: 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker:  If  President 
Johnson  stands  on  the  threshold  of  his 
great  society,  then  obviously  we  in  Ontario 
have  long  since  walked  in  and  through  the 
door. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  the  function  of  govern- 
ment to  estabUsh  a  method  of  criticizing  con- 
temporary society.  This  is  particularly  so 
when  the  middle  class  goes  about  its  business 
without  ever  really  seeing  the  poor.  This  is 
partly  because  the  poor  do  not  live  along 
the  paths  from  the  business  centres  to  the 
suburbs  and  to  the  high-rise  apartments.  But, 
increasingly,  this  social  blindness  is  deliber- 
ate. This  is  particularly  so  when  we  have  so 
few  critics  of  our  society  and,  of  the  few  we 
have,  several  of  them  are  but  apologists. 

We  here  are  appalled  at  what  is  happen- 
ing to  people  in  Ontario.  The  pervasive 
growing  poverty  in  Ontario  is  a  present  and 
continuing  disgrace  to  our  society.  It  rests 
with  this  assembly  to  reverse  its  attitude  of 
conventional  wisdom  and  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  informed  opinion  by  public 
debate  about  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  here  in  this  assembly 
eliminate  poverty  in  our  society. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  take  part  in  the  Throne  debate,  I 
do  want,  like  so  many  others  who  have 
gone  before  me,  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
excellent  job  which  you  are  doing.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  job,  I  might  add;  certainly  I  do 
not  envy  you  and  I  am  always  well  aware  of 
the  difficult  decisions  which  you  have  to 
make  in  fairness  to  everyone  concerned. 

I  do  want  to  associate  myself  with  those 
who  have  mentioned  the  excellent  job  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  have  done.  I  believe  this  to  be  so 
and  certainly  my  congratulations  go  to  them. 

I,  like  so  many  who  have  gone  before  me, 
would  also  like  to  pay  my  congratulations  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Ren- 
wick) who  has  just  spoken,  and  spoken  very 
well  I  might  add,  also  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher)  on  his 
election  to  this  House.  I  know  that  we  will 
be  looking  forward  to  their  contributions  in 


the  future  and  I  know  that  they  will  be  sub- 
stantial. 

In  embarking  on  the  main  context  of  my 
remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  point 
out  to  you  that  I  am  dealing  with  community 
colleges.  I  chose  this  because  I  happened 
to  be  privileged  to  be  a  member  of  the 
select  committee  on  youth  and  we  were 
privileged,  as  a  committee,  to  visit  the 
state  of  California  and  to  view,  among  other 
things,  the  colleges  there— the  community 
colleges  and  junior  colleges  in  that  state.  I 
want  to  make  a  few  comments  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson),  referred 
the  other  day  to  the  human  waste  that  was 
apparent  in  our  educational  system  through 
lack  of  foresight  and  planning  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  This  waste,  this  pattern  of 
lost  opportunities,  is  nowhere  more  evident 
than  in  the  field  of  post-secondary  education. 
It  is  here  that  individuals  find  their  lives 
blighted  and  their  personal  development  cut 
off.  It  is  here  that  society  fails  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  its  enormous  capital  investment  in 
education.  It  is  here  that  irreparable  mistakes 
are  made,  tliat  never-to-be-repeated  oppor- 
tunities are  lost.  It  is  here,  in  the  post- 
secondary  education,  where  we  must  focus 
our  attention,  mobilize  our  talents,  commit 
our  resources.  If  we  do  not,  the  cost  will 
be  high;  it  has  been  high  in  the  past. 

Here  in  Ontario  our  educational  system 
has  operated  like  a  sort  of  Procrustean  bed. 
Now  this  man  you  will  remember  used  to 
chop  the  legs  off  the  travellers  if  they  were 
too  tall  for  the  bed  he  offered  them  and  to 
stretch  them  if  they  were  too  short.  Our 
schools  have  done  the  same,  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  talents  and  the  potentials  of 
our  young  people. 

Only  if  they  could  conform  to  the 
arbitrary  standards  of  performance  in  the 
arbitrarily  chosen  subjects,  did  they  have  any 
chance  of  obtaining  post-secondary  education. 
Even  now,  the  child  is  evaluated  at  the  Grade 
8  level  and  then  he  has  at  this  level,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  his  whole  school  career  charted 
for  him.  If  he  is  one  kind  of  child  in  Grade 
8  his  road  is  clear  and  open  to  university.  If 
he  is  another  kind,  his  chances  of  obtaining 
any  post-secondary  education  are  minimal 
at  the  best. 

We  have  seen,  too,  a  strong  tendency  to 
equate  high  standards  of  academic  perform- 
ance with  good  education.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
two  are  not  necessarily  the  same.  They  can 
be,  but  not  necessarily  so. 

The  Ontario  branch  of  the  Canadian  Men- 
tal Health  Association  made  this  point,  when 
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they  said  in  their  brief  to  the  select  committee 

on  youth: 

It  is  still  unfortunately  the  case  that 
education  is  often  considered  in  its  narrow 
sense,  that  is  as  a  preparation  for  earning 
a  living,  rather  than  as  a  preparation  for 
hfe  itself.  Yet  if  education  is  indeed  the 
nurtiu'e  of  personal  growth  then  the  whole 
person  must  grow,  not  only  tlie  intellect. 

It  is  considered  that  present  methods  of 
teaching,  of  teacher  training,  emphasize 
too  greatly  what  is  taught  rather  than  to 
whom  it  is  being  taught,  and  the  time  is 
overdue  when  much  more  stress  must  be 
placed  on  the  subject  of  the  child,  that  is 
of  the  child  growth  and  development,  in 
the  training  of  teachers. 

As  these  views  make  plain,  we  have  em- 
phasized too  heavily  rigid  academic  perform- 
ance in  the  past. 

We  have  placed  this  burden  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  our  teen-age  students,  on  our  young 
people,  at  an  age  when  they  need  to  be 
developing,  not  only  intellectually  but 
socially  and  culturally.  When  they  need  to 
be  absorbing  not  only  knowledge,  but  also 
values,  attitudes  and  standards  of  behaviour. 
In  short,  norms  of  behaviour  that  will  stand 
them  in  good  stead  when  they  go  out  and 
become  part  of  the  adult  world.  I  think 
that  we  have  tended  to  overlook  to  a  certain 
extent  these  values  in  the  past. 

Now  we  must,  it  seems  to  me,  stress  per- 
haps a  little  more  than  we  have  been  doing 
the    administrative   and   leadership    qualities. 


stress  the  developing  of  these  qualities,  which 
are  so  necessary,  certainly  in  a  growing  age 
of  automation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  where  you  get 
machines,  in  this  atomic  age  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  that  can  shove  back  to  you  infor- 
mation which  is  fed  to  them— shove  back  to 
you  information  perhaps  which  has  been  fed 
to  them  years  gone  by,  and  do  it  in  a  perfect 
manner— then  certainly  I  think  we  must 
realize  that  individuals  cannot  compete  with 
a  machine  in  that  regard.  Instead  of  stress- 
ing the  fact  that  we  must  cram  knowledge 
and  cram  facts  and  figures  into  the  heads  of 
our  young  people,  while  this  is  important  to 
a  certain  degree,  I  think  we  must  realize  that 
in  this  regard,  the  human  cannot  compete 
with  the  machine.  Consequently,  I  think  we 
should  be  stressing  the  qualities  of  leadership 
and  administration,  areas  in  which  humans 
can  compete  and  always  will  be  able  to 
compete,  as  far  as  machines  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  being  almost  six  of  the 
clock,  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  continue  with  this 
debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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APPENDIX  A 

HOSPITAL  BEDS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

OUTSIDE  OF  METROPOLITAN  TORONTO 

ESTIMATED  NET  GAIN  IN  RATED  BED  CAPACITY 


HOSPITAL  BEDS 

Glengarry  Mem.  Alexandria  40 

Henderson  General,  Hamilton  349 

Hotel  Dieu,  Kingston  110 

Sensenbrenner,  Kapuskasing  30 
Earl  R.  Harris  Red  Cross,  Lion's  Head        10 

Louise  Marshall,  Mount  Forest  3 

Riverside,  Ottawa  295 

Prince  Edward  County,  Picton  40 

Scott  Memorial,  Seaforth  12 

St.  Thomas-Elgin  General,  St.  Thomas  8 

Norfolk  General,  Simcoe  108 

Tillsonburg  District,  Tillsonburg  45 

Salvation  Army  Grace,  Windsor  74 

County  of  Bruce  General,  Walkerton  59 
Total  beds  to  be  gained  in  projects 
under  construction  December  31, 

1964  1,183 


COMMENTS 
New  hospital  to  open  spring  1965. 
New  wing  opened  January  27,  1965. 
50%  complete. 
50%  complete. 

Replacement  of  existing  5-bed  hospital. 
Replacement  of  existing  30-bed  hospital. 
New  hospital  25%  complete. 
75%  complete.  ' 

Replacement  of  existirig  33-bed  hospital. 
Replacement  of  obsolete  beds,  plus  new  emer- 
gency, x-ray  and  physiotherapy  facilities. 
20%  complete. 
40%  complete. 
25%  complete. 
20%  complete. 


HOSPITAL  BEDS  IN  ADVANCED  PLANNING 

OUTSIDE  OF  METROPOLITAN  TORONTO 

ESTIMATED  NET  GAIN  IN  RATED  BED  CAPACITY 


HOSPITAL  BEDS 

Ajax  &  Pickering  General,  Ajax  18 

Belleville  General,  Belleville  183 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Brockville 
Carleton  Place  &  District,  Carleton  Place     16 

Douglas  Memorial,  Fort  Erie  28 

McKellar  General,  Fort  William  24 

Victoria,  London  144 

Four  Counties,  Newbury  45 
Leamington  District  Memorial, 

Leamington  69 

St.  Joseph's  General,  Little  Current  8 

Lennox  &  Addington  County  General, 

Napanee  78 

Greater  Niagara  General,  Niagara  Falls      94 
North  Bay  Civic,  North  Bay  97 

Salvation  Army,  Ottawa  123 

Porcupine,  South  Porcupine  6 

St.  Joseph's  General,  Port  Arthur 
Red  Cross,  Richard's  Landing 
Cottage,  Uxbridge 
Sydenham  District,  Wallaceburg 
Wingham  &  District,  Wingham 
Woodstock  General,  Woodstock 


Total 


1 
18 
35 

7 
35 
1,029 


COMMENTS 

Additional  beds  to  be  completed  by  spring. 

Major  addition  being  planned. 

Replacement  of  old  wing< 

Additional  beds  and  service  areas  plus  reno- 
vation of  existing  buildings. 

Additional  beds  and  service  area^  plus  reno- 
vation of   existing  buildings. 

Project  includes  replacement  of  older  parts  of 
hospital. 

Tenders  in  for  first  stage. 

New  hospital. 

Additional  beds  and  services. 
Project  includes  replacement  of  older  parts  of 
hospital. 

New  hospital.  Construction  started. 

New  psychiatric  and  chronic  units. 

Tenders  in  for  new  wing. 

New  wing. 

Tenders  in  for  children's  beds. 

Replacement  of  older  parts  of  hospital. 

Red  Cross  outpost  hospital. 

Additional  beds. 

Additional  beds. 

Replacement  of  older  parts  of  hospital. 

Additional  beds. 


b 
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HOSPITAL  BEDS  IN  EARLY  PLANNING  (APPROVED) 

OUTSIDE  OF  METROPOLITAN  TORONTO 
ESTIMATED  NET  GAIN  IN  RATED  BED  CAPACITY 


HOSPITAL  BEDS 

Royal  Victoria,  Barrie  67 

Puljlic  General,  Chatham  30 

Cornwall  General,  Cornwall  30 

Alexandra  Marine  &  General,  Goderich 
Listowel  Memorial,  Listowel  35 

Nipigon  District  Memorial,  Nipigon  1 

St.  Francis  General,  Smiths  Falls 
Smiths  Falls  PubHc,  Smiths  Falls 
Porcupine  General,  South  Porcupine 
Saugeen  Memorial,  Southampton  12 

Winchester  District  Memorial, 
Winchester 


COMMENTS 
New  beds,  including  new  psychiatric  unit. 
Additional  psychiatric  beds. 
Additional  beds. 
Replacement  of  old  buildings. 
Additional  beds. 

Replacement  and  renovation  project. 
Replacement  of  old  wing. 
Replacement  of  old  wing. 
Replacement  of  old  wing. 
Additional  chronic  beds. 


30      Additional  chronic  beds. 


Total     205 


HOSPITAL  BEDS  IN  PROJECTS  UNDER  DISCUSSION,  OR  WITH 

APPROVAL-IN-PRINCIPLE  BUT  DELAYED  FOR  VARIOUS  REASONS, 

OUTSIDE  OF  METROPOLITAN  TORONTO 

ESTIMATED  NET  GAIN  IN  RATED  BED  CAPACITY 


HOSPITAL 

Notre-Dame,  Hearst 

Red  Cross,  Beardmore 

Campbellford  Memorial,  Campbellford 

Milton  District,  Milton 

Mitchell 

Oshawa  General,  Oshawa 

Palmerston  General,  Palmerston 

Pembroke  General,  Pembroke 

Strathroy  Middlesex  General,  Strathroy 

Whitby 

I.O.D.E.  Memorial,  Windsor 

Metropolitan  General,  Windsor 

Riverview,  Windsor 

Total 


BEDS  COMMENTS 

Replacement  of  old  building. 
3      Replacement  of  old  building. 
20      Chronic  beds. 
50      35  chronic,  15  active. 
40      New  hospital. 
84      Psychiatric  24,  chronic  60. 

Replacement  of  old  building. 
25      Psychiatric  beds. 
30      Chronic  beds. 

100      New  hospital  (Target  date  1969) 
100      New  beds. 

Replacement  of  old  wings. 
Replacement  of  old  wings. 
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The  House  met  at  3.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery, 
students  from  Ryerson  Senior  Public  School, 
Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  standing  orders  and 
printing,  presented  the  committee's  second 
report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined  the 
following  petitions  and  finds  the  notices  as 
published  in  each  case  suflBcient: 

Of  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion  praying 
that  an  Act  may  pass  governing  the  method 
of  acquiring,  holding  and  dealing  with  lands 
and  buildings  by  various  commands  and 
branches. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
London  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  validat- 
ing a  bylaw  authorizing  the  construction  of 
drainage  work  and  the  borrowing  of  funds; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  county  of  Fron- 
tenac  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  altering 
the  number  of  trustees  on  the  Frontenac 
district  high  school  board  and  providing  for 
their  appointment. 

Of  the  governing  council  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  Canada  East,  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  to  exempt  real  and  personal  property 
owned  and  used  by  it  for  charitable  purposes, 
from  taxation,  except  property  from  which 
rent  is  received. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Belleville, 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  permitting  it  to 
reduce  the  number  of  aldermen  from  14  to 
10  and  to  provide  their  election  by  the  bi- 
ennial system  of  election. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Cornwall 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  vahdating  a 
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bylaw  to  reduce  the  levy  covering  the  cost  of 
sewer  construction. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  a 
bylaw  to  provide  vehicle  parking;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  municipality  of 
Shuniah  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  the  public  school 
board  of  the  township  school  area;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  county  of  Peel 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  increasing  the 
county  council  and  altering  voting  powers  on 
that  council. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  St. 
Thomas  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  validat- 
ing an  agreement  transferring  all  personal 
property  of  the  Memorial  Hospital  trust  to 
the  St.  Thomas  Elgin  General  Hospital;  and 
for  related  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
Torbolton  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  it  to  establish  polling  places  for 
Torbolton  municipal  elections  in  the  city  of 
Ottawa  and  adjacent  municipalities. 

Of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  separate  schools  for  the  city  of 
London  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  pro- 
viding that  the  members  of  the  board  be 
elected  at  large  and  not  by  wards. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of  York 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  altering  the 
composition  of  die  local  board  of  health. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
Mosa  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  validating 
bylaws  for  drainage  works  and  debentures. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Oshawa 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing 
grants  to  the  Women's  Welfare  League  of 
Oshawa  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  operating 
Simcoe  Hall  Boys'  Club. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of  East 
York  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authoriz- 
ing the  leasing  or  licensing  of  untravelled 
portions  of  highways  to  owners  or  occupants 
of  adjoining  property;  and  for  other  purposes. 
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Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Hamilton 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  permitting  the 
said  corporation  to  award  compensation  to 
any  person  who  has  sustained  loss  in  assist- 
ing a  police  officer  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty;  and  for  other  purposes. 

For  the  incorporation  of  Sonny  Dale  Race- 
way. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  changing  the  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

To  incorporate  the  East  York  Foundation. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
Scarborough  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  an  annual  retirement  allowance 
to  one  Marie  Hunt. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Kitchener 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  dissolving  the 
Kitchener  Board  of  Park  Management  and 
the  Kitchener  Recreation  Commission  and 
establishing  a  parks  and  recreation  commis- 
sion for  the  city  of  Kitchener. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
North  York  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  it  to  require  applicants,  under 
section  30  of  The  Planning  Act,  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  corporation  incorporat- 
ing conditions;  and  authorizing  compensation 
for  flood  damage  in  the  O'Connor  Hills  area. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Chatham 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  vesting  certain 
lands  in  the  corporation  in  fee  simple. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Renter  (Waterloo  South),  from 
the  planning  committee  on  private  bills,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  first  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  Pr2,  An  Act  respecting  Owen 
Sound  General  and  Marine  Hospital. 

Bill  No.  Pr6,  An  Act  to  incorporate  the 
Ontario  Speech  and  Hearing  Association. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  PrlO,  An  Act  respecting  the  Pente- 
costal Assemblies  of  Canada. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that 
the  fees  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual  cost 
of  printing  be  remitted  on  Bill  No.  Pr2,  An 
Act  respecting  Owen  Sound  General  and 
Marine  Hospital,  and  on  Bill  No.  PrlO,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Pentecostal  Assemblies  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


ROYAL  CANADIAN  LEGION 

Mr.  A.  W.  DowTier  (Dufferin-Simcoe),  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton), 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
respecting  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  DEAD  ANIMAL  DISPOSAL  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Dead  Animal  Disposal 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
a  word  in  explanation  of  this  bill.  It  is 
simply  to  transfer  responsibility  from  the 
livestock  branch  of  our  department  to  the 
new  veterinary  services  branch  of  the  de- 
partment. 

CITY  OF  OSHAWA 

Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West),  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa),  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  city  of  Oshawa. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CITY  OF  HAMILTON 

Mrs.  A.  Pritchard  (Hamilton  Centre)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

SONNY  DALE  RACEWAY 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing)  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  incorporate  Sonny 
Dale  Raceway  Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

CITY  OF  CHATHAM 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  city  of  Chatham. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  YORK 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting 
the  township  of  York. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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TOWNSHIP  OF  SCARBOROUGH 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson  (Scarborough  East) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
respecting  the  township  of  Scarborough. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  TORBOLTON 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting 
the  township  of  Torbolton. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Mr. 


CITY  OF  CORNWALL 
F.    Guindon    (Stormont)    moves    first 


reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting 
the  city  of  Cornwall. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  ANATOMY  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Anatomy  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  I 
might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  simply  to  ensure  that  the  coroner  is 
notified  about  all  bodies  donated,  or  un- 
claimed bodies  used  for  anatomical  dissection, 
and  that  such  bodies  receive  a  proper  inter- 
ment. 

THE  ARBITRATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Arbitra- 
tions Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  explanation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  proposed  amendment  simply 
revises  the  fees  allowed  to  arbitrators  to  bring 
them  into  line  with  present  conditions. 

CITY  OF  BELLEVILLE 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sandercock  (Hastings  West) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
respecting  the  city  of  Belleville. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Public  Health  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  This  is 
an  Act  which  would  provide  for  the  testing 
and  the  recording  of  the  results  of  tests  on 
all  infants  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  prior 
to  their  reaching  the  age  of  28  days,  for  the 
presence  of  phenylketomuria— PKU.  This  is  a 
chemical  disorder  leading  to  severe  mental 
retardation,  which  can  be  corrected  by  a 
small  alteration  in  diet. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  LONDON 

Mr.  N.  L.  Olde  (Middlesex  South)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
London. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  EAST  YORK 

Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting 
the  township  of  East  York. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

EAST  YORK  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Beckett  moves  first  reading  of  biU 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  East  York 
Foundation. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

MUNICIPALITY  OF  SHUNIAH 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respecting 
the  municipality  of  Shtmiah: 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  MOSA 

Mr.  Olde  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
Mosa. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  NORTH  YORK 

Mr.  D.  Bales  (York  Mills)  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  North  York. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


COUNTY  OF  PEEL 

Mr.  A.  A.  Mackenzie  (York  North)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  county  of  Peel. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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FRONTENAC  DISTRICT  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston)  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Frontenac  district  high  school  board. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

CITY  OF  KITCHENER 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting 
the  city  of  Kitchener. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

SALVATION  ARMY 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting 
the  Salvation  Army. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

CITY  OF  TORONTO 

Mr.  Cowling  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

Mr.  Cowling  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  respecting  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  Association. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS,  LONDON 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  for  the  city  of  London. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CITY  OF  ST.  THOMAS 

Mr.  White  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  St. 
Thomas. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport  (Mr.  Haskett),  notice  of  which  has 
been  formally   given  to   him. 


What  qualifications  are  required  for  the 
issuance  of  a  driver-instructor  licence  by  The 
Department  of  Transport? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  obtain  a  driving  instructor's 
licence,  an  applicant  should  make  applica- 
tion on  the  prescribed  form  and  must  meet 
the  requirements  laid  down  in  regulation  223 
of  the  regulations  made  under  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act.  The  department  has  conducted 
examinations  and  has  issued  licences  for  com- 
mercial driving  instructors  since  July  1,  1959. 
The  examiners  who  conduct  these  tests  are 
specially  trained  to  assess  an  applicant  in- 
structor's ability  to  teach  others. 

After  he  makes  application  as  prescribed, 
a  careful  investigation  is  made  by  the  depart- 
ment of  his  background  and  suitability,  which 
includes  a  medical  examination  as  well  as 
character  and  other  references.  In  addition, 
he  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  have  held  an 
Ontario  driver's  licence  for  at  least  one  year. 

The  applicant  is  provided  with  a  copy  of 
the  text,  Sportsmanlike  Driving,  and  the 
driver's  handbook.  He  is  informed  that  his 
examinations  will  be  based  at  least  in  part 
on  this  material. 

Subsequently,  the  applicant  is  required  to 
undergo  an  examination,  which  is  divided 
into  five  parts:  firstly,  a  road  test  of  his  own 
driving  ability,  of  some  30  minutes'  duration, 
which  includes  all  driving  manoeuvres  under 
all  available  traffic  situations;  secondly, 
written  tests,  which,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
are  based  on  Sportsmanlike  Driving  and  the 
driver's  handbook;  thirdly,  the  demonstra- 
tion test,  in  which  the  applicant  must  satis- 
factorily demonstrate  to  the  examiner  his 
ability  to  impart  knowledge  to  others; 
fourthly,  the  sign  recognition  test,  in  which 
the  applicant  must  show  knowledge  of  the 
meanings  of  the  signs  and  give  an  oral 
description  of  the  sign's  use  and  how  it 
should  be  explained  to  a  student;  finally,  the 
vision  test. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  I 
have  a  supplementary  question  for  the  hon. 
Minister.  Is  he  satisfied  with  the  qualifica- 
tions he  has  mentioned  to  us  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  Act 
are  adequate  for  the  needs  of  today. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  care  to  comment  on  the  notice  in 
the  press  that  says  that  licences  have  been 
granted  to  driving  instructors  who  cannot 
read  or  write? 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry.  The  member 
ha.s  had  his  question  and  a  supplementary 
question  answered.  He  is  asking  now  for 
comment  which  I  do  not  think  I  can  allow 
under  the  rules  of  this  particular  order  of 
business. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Gross- 
man), notice  of  which  has  been  given. 

What  regulations  does  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions  have  to  ensure  adequate 
medical  and  nursing  care  for  inmates,  and 
what  provision  is  made  to  ensure  that  these 
regulations  are  followed  rigidly  by  institu- 
tional personnel? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  regulations  of 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions  to 
ensure  adequate  medical  and  nursing  care 
for  inmates  are  printed  in  detail  in  sections 
17  to  38,  inclusive,  of  regulation  nine,  and 
sections  19  to  40,  inclusive,  of  regulation  537 
of  The  Revised  Regulations  of  Ontario,  1960. 
The  first  regulation  reads: 

The  medical  officer  shall  be  a  fully 
qualified  medical  practitioner  duly  ap- 
pointed, and  shall  control  and  direct  the 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  all 
inmates. 

These  regulations  are  detailed,  and  it  would 
take  me  a  considerable  time  to  read  them  out 
one  by  one.  While  I  think  there  would  be 
little  point  to  it,  I  would  be  pleased  to  read 
them  if  the  hon.  member  would  like  me  to. 
I  imagine  it  would  take  me  about  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

They  are,  of  course,  available  not  only  to 
hon.  members  of  this  House,  but  to  the  entire 
public  of  Ontario.  Anyone  who  wishes  to 
consult  the  printed  regulations  of  Ontario, 
may  read  them  in  their  entirety. 

In  general,  the  regulations  put  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  medical  officer,  as  a  qualified 
medical  practitioner,  to  provide  for  the 
physical  and  the  mental  well-being  of  all 
inmates  within  the  institution. 

To  ensure  that  these  regulations  are  fol- 
lowed, the  regulations  themselves  and  de- 
partmental procedure  require  requisite  forms 
to  be  submitted.  For  example,  each  inmate 
coming  within  our  institutions  must  have  a 
medical  history  card  completed  by  the  doc- 
tor, the  first  entry  to  be  made  after  examina- 
tion at  the  time  of  admission.  Subsequent 
examinations  and  treatment  prescribed  are 
recorded  on  this  medical  history  card. 

In    addition,    the    superintendent,    as    ad- 


ministrative head  of  the  institution,  is 
required  to  ensure  that  the  medical  officer 
not  only  carries  out  his  duties,  but  that  he 
also  reports  on  them.  Completely  un- 
announced visits  by  the  inspection  staff 
ensure  that  the  regulations  are  being  ad- 
hered to. 

Finally,  I  would  hke  to  emphasize  that  all 
of  our  doctors  are  fully  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioners in  good  standing  with  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  member  has  a  par- 
ticular institution  in  mind,  I  will  be  pleased 
to  give  him  some  information  if  he  would  care 
to  give  us  the  name  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supple- 
mentary question,  please.  I  would  not  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  to  read  the  regulations  in 
detail.  What  I  would  Hke  to  know  is  in 
regard  to  the  time  between  4.30  in  the  eve- 
ning and  7.30  in  the  morning.  What  specific 
regulations  are  there  providing  for  medical 
and  other  assistance  to  be  available  then,  and 
are  these  regulations  being  specifically  fol- 
lowed at  Mercer  Reformatory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  obviotisly 
the  question  as  put  did  not  include  these 
specific  requests.  As  I  say,  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  read  the  regulations.  I  have  them 
here  if  the  hon.  member  would  like  them. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  What  is  the  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Obviously,  if  the  hon. 
member  is  going  to  ask  me  about  a  certain 
time  and  a  certain  type  of  inspection  in  any 
of  our  institutions  I  do  not  have  the  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Please  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  hon.  member 
would  like  to  put  another  question  another 
day— or  I  will  take  that  as  notice  if  he  cares 
and  I  will  give  him  the  information  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  the  institution 
the  hon.  member  had  in  mind,  is  it? 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  That  is  the  institution, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts), 
notice  of  which  has  been  given.  Would  the 
hon.  Minister  inform  the  House  if  any  claims 
have  been  paid  to  commercial  fishermen  in 
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the  Georgian  Bay  area  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
position of  a  closed  season  for  pickerel  fish- 
ing in  April,  1964?  Further,  is  it  the  intention 
of  the  department  to  give  an  allowance  to 
these  fishermen  for  loss  of  revenue  during  the 
closed  season? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North,  or 
rather  questions:  the  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  any  claims  have  been  paid 
to  commercial  fishermen  in  the  Georgian  Bay 
area  as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  a  closed 
season  for  pickerel  fishing  in  April,  1964, 
is  no. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  closed  season 
referred  to  in  the  question  is  the  period  in 
which  the  fish  were  spawning,  which  in  that 
area  varies  from  two  to  four  weeks.  In  1964 
the  prohibition  period  was  April  21  to  May  15. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question  I  would 

say  at  once  that  there  is  no- 
Mr.  Sargent:  The  claims  were  to  have  been 

paid  December  12,  1964. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  had 
better  listen  until  I  finish. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  has  to  finish  his 
answer  first,  then  the  member  may  ask  a 
supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  hon.  Minister  does  not 
answer  my  first  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  With  regard  to  the  sec- 
ond question,  I  would  say  at  once  that  there 
is  no  legal  responsibility  on  the  department 
to  make  any  allowance  for  loss  of  revenue. 
I  would  point  out  further  that  the  fish  and 
wildlife  branch  of  the  department  has  been 
conducting  a  very  close  survey  in  relation  to 
pickerel  and  other  fish  in  the  Georgian  Bay 
area  for  several  years  now.  As  everybody 
in  this  House  knows,  there  has  been  a  very 
deplorable  decline  in  the  yield  of  valuable 
species  of  commercial  fish  in  Georgian  Bay, 
due  to  a  variety  of  reasons;  but  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  one  was  the  damage  done  by 
the  sea  lamprey  to  stocks  of  lake  trout  and 
whitefish.  This  department,  assisted  by 
research  from  all  available  sources,  including 
research  done  on  an  international  agreement, 
has  been  striving  to  offset  this  decline. 

It  will  also,  I  think,  be  apparent  that  the 
great  decline  in  these  other  species  has  made 
it  all  the  more  important  to  maintain  the 
pickerel  stock  at  the  highest  possible   level. 


To  this  end  the  department  has  introduced 
a  number  of  measures  to  preserve  the  pickerel. 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  commercial  fish- 
ermen's associations  and  the  tourist  and 
anghng  organizations  most  interested,  the 
department  inaugurated  last  year  a  pro- 
gramme of  closing  pickerel  fishing  during  the 
spawning  season  on  an  alternate  year  basis. 

Certain  commercial  fishermen  have  had  dis- 
cussions with  the  department  officials  to  see  if 
something  could  be  done  for  them  to  help 
them  in  the  loss  that  they  claim  to  have  sus- 
tained as  a  result  of  the  closing  last  year. 
They  have  been  asked  to  submit  details  to 
substantiate  any  actual  loss  incurred  during 
this  period  of  the  closure— that  is,  as  I  men- 
tioned, from  April  21  to  about  May  15— on  a 
basis  satisfactory  to  and  in  accordance  with 
good  accounting  practices.  If  this  is  done  I 
am  prepared  in  this  particular  case,  relating 
to  the  period  of  initiating  the  programme,  to 
make  certain  recommendations.  But,  may  I 
say,  not  on  the  basis  of  what  number  of  fish 
might  have  been  caught,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  think  we  all  know  that  most  fishermen 
have  very  lively  imaginations  when  it  gets 
into  the  question  of  the  fish  that  got  away. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
question.  The  claims  involved  to  these  fisher- 
men run  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  each  and 
the  hon.  Minister  has  had  the  amended  form 
since  before  December  12  made  out  to  his 
specifications.  With  all  deference  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  his  department  promised  to  have 
this  money  by  December  12  and  I  would  like 
to  know  why  they  have  not  been  paid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  I  have  made  it 

very  clear- 
Mr.    Sargent:    The   hon.    Minister  has   not 

made  it  clear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  When  the  material  is 
presented  in  a  manner  that  is  in  accordance 
with  proper  accoimting  procedure  so  that  it 
can  be  properly  appraised,  it  will  be  given 
consideration,  and  then  all  I  can  do  at  that 
point  is  to  make  certain  recommendations. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  before  the  orders 
of  the  day  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Randall),  notice  of 
which  has  been  given. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  advise  as  to  the 
number  of  new  firms  that  have  commenced 
manufacturing  souvenirs  in  Ontario  for  the 
tourist  industry  on  a  commercial  basis  since 
the  inception  of  the  Ontario  souvenir  industry 
shows? 
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Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  give  this  information  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  South. 

Under  our  present  "terms  of  reference,"  to 
qualify  as  a  new  industry  for  inclusion  in  our 
annual  review,  any  new  manufacturing  organ- 
ization must  meet  the  following  requirements: 
the  plant  must  be  at  least  5,000  square  feet, 
have  at  least  a  minimum  of  10  employees  and 
do  a  gross  sales  volume  of  $100,000  for  the 
first  year. 

Our  records  to  date  show  the  following 
three  companies  met  these  requirements  dur- 
ing the  last  year:  Canadian  Art  China  Limited, 
CoUingwood,  Ontario,  manufacturer  of  china 
decorations;  Hardy-Glenwood  Limited,  Barrie, 
Ontario,  giftware  items;  Rainbow  Ceramics, 
CoUingwood,  Ontario,  both  pottery  and 
ceramics. 

There  are  many  other  souvenir  manufactur- 
ing entities  established  on  a  smaller  scale 
which  we  hope  will  go  on  to  meet  these 
qualifications  in  the  coming  years. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  trade 
and  industry  branch  is  making  every  effort  to 
encourage  more  companies  to  produce  gift 
items  and  souvenirs  in  Ontario.  We  hope  to 
report  further  expansions  of  this  important 
industry  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
allow  a  supplementary  question  on  this? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  table  for  the  House 
the  cost  of  operating  these  shows  over  the 
past  three  years  to  determine  what  the 
physical  costs  are  of  this  programme  in 
securing  these  three  to  four  new  industries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Yes,  we  would  be  de- 
lighted to  look  into  it  and  table  that  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  consider  adjourning  the  House  not 
later  than  noon  tomorrow,  Friday,  so  that 
hon.  members  might  be  able  to  accept  the 
invitation  extended  to  them  to  attend  an 
inter-faith  service  at  St.  James  Anglican 
cathedral  to  seek  Divine  guidance  to  end 
the  prolonged  newspaper  strike? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say  there  is  nobody  more 
anxious  than  this  legislative  assembly  to  see 
this  dispute  between  the  puWishers  and  the 
printers  settled.  As  far  as  the  government  is 
concerned,  the  full  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment and  The  Department  of  Labour  have 
been  used  and  will  continue  to  be  available 
to  assist  in  every  way  to  bring  this  dispute 


to  an  end.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  personally 
have  been  in  contact  with  representatives  of 
both  sides  of  this  dispute  in  an  attempt  to 
arrive  at  a  solution.  I  will  continue  to  be 
available.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Rowntree)  and  his  oflBcials  have  held,  I  think, 
close  to  100  meetings  between  the  parties  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  settlement. 

In  reference  to  the  meeting  at  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  James  here  in  Toronto,  which 
will  be  held  tomorrow,  I  know  there  are 
Ministers  who  are  planning  to  attend.  Any- 
one in  the  House  is,  of  course,  free  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  attending 
this  service.  To  enable  them  to  do  so,  the 
business  of  the  House  as  arranged  for  to- 
morrow will  be  the  continuation  of  the 
Throne  Speech  debate.  To  those  who  wish  to 
absent  themselves  to  attend  this  service,  I 
would  give  my  undertaking  that  no  action  of 
the  government  will  create  any  necessity  for 
a  vote  here  in  the  House  tomorrow  morning. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
I  have  a  brief  announcement.  In  view  of 
the  interest  of  the  education  committee  in 
discussing  the  decentralization  of  the  re- 
organization and  the  great  interest  of  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) in  regional  or  area  development,  the 
planning  in  the  department  has  proceeded 
more  rapidly  than  we  had  anticipated.  We 
are  now  in  a  position  to  announce  the  first 
five  areas  for  the  decentralization  of  the 
department. 

The  first  area  is  to  be  Port  Arthur.  It  will 
take  in  the  territorial  districts  of  Rainy  River, 
Kenora  and  Thunder  Bay.  The  new  area 
superintendent  will  be  Mr.  R.  R.  Steele,  now 
an  elementary  school  inspector  in  the  Thunder 
Bay  district. 

The  second  will  be  the  Sudbury  area  and 
will  cover  the  territorial  districts  of  Algoma, 
Sudbury  and  Manitoulin.  The  area  superin- 
tendent in  this  case  will  be  Mr.  G.  R.  Allan, 
who  is  now  the  assistant  superintendent  of 
secondary  education  of  the  northern  division. 

The  third  will  be  the  North  Bay  area  in- 
cluding the  territorial  districts  of  Cochrane, 
Timiskaming,  Nipissing,  Parry  Sound  and 
Muskoka.  Mr.  J.  H.  Kennedy,  who  is  now 
assistant  superintendent  of  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  Toronto  office,  will  be  taking  on 
this  particular  assignment. 

The  fourth  will  be  the  London  or  western 
area,  extending  over  the  counties  of  Essex, 
Kent,  Lambton,  Elgin,  Middlesex,  Huron  and 
Bruce.  It  will  be  under  the  area  superinten- 
dency  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Laing,  who  is  now  the 
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assistant  superintendent  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  western  division. 

The  fifth  decentrahzed  or  new  area  will 
include  the  groupings  of  the  counties  of 
Grey,  Wellington,  Waterloo,  Brant,  Norfolk, 
Oxford  and  Perth.  The  new  area  superinten- 
dent will  be  Mr.  R.  F.  Bomhold,  who  is  now 
assistant  superintendent  of  elementary  educa- 
tion here  in  the  Toronto  office. 

We  want  to  emphasize  that  this  provincial 
reorganization,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not 
interfere  with  the  municipal  inspectorates 
established  by  the  boards  in  the  larger 
municipalities  in  these  new  regions.  It  is 
expected  that  better  provincial  service  can  be 
provided  to  all  the  boards. 

In  addition  to  appointment  of  these  area 
superintendents  in  the  northern  and  western 
sections  of  Ontario,  we  are  appointing  a 
further  area  superintendent  to  supervise  the 
new  office  for  Metropolitan  Toronto.  In 
1965-66  this  office  will  serve  the  secondary 
area  and  will  be  fully  integrated  with  elemen- 
tary in  1966.  This  superintendent  will  be 
Mr.  J.  Frank  Kinlin,  now  the  assistant  super- 
intendent in  the  curriculum  branch.  His 
appointment  will  take  effect  as  of  August  1, 
1965. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I 
would  like  to  rise  to  a  point  of  order  com- 
menting on  certain  remarks  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden) 
when  he  spoke  in  the  House  on  February  1. 
Reviewing  his  remarks  on  that  date,  sir, 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  made  refer- 
ence to  a  physiotherapist  whose  services  had 
been  rejected  under  the  Ontario  hospital 
care  insurance  plan. 

I  reviewed  my  file  on  this  subject  and  I 
think  there  must  be  some  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  member  concerning 
this  matter.  Like  him,  I  will  not  refer  to 
the  physiotherapist  by  name.  In  his  letter 
dated  October  1,  1964,  to  the  man  con- 
cerned, the  medical  consultant  to  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission  states  as  fol- 
lows: 

Your  application  to  participate  in  the 
OHSC  private  physiotherapy  plan  was 
carefully  considered  by  the  physiotherapy 
advisory  board  of  the  commission  at  a 
meeting  yesterday.  The  board  consists  of 
representatives  of  the  Canadian  Physio- 
therapy Association,  the  Ontario  Society  of 
Physiotherapy,  the  Ontario  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Ontario  Hospitals  Associa- 
tion. 

The  board  has  recommended  to  the  com- 


mission that  your  application  not  be 
accepted.  While  recognizing  that  you  are 
registered  with  the  board  of  directors  of 
physiotherapy  in  Ontario,  they  considered 
that  the  type  of  work  which  occupies  most 
of  yovur  practice  is  not  one  which  the 
OHSC  physiotherapy  plan  is  intended  to 
cover;  that  is,  it  is  not  treatment  of  illness 
or  injiu-y  prescribed  by  a  physician  as  a 
medical  necessity  and  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
physician's  treatment  of  the  case. 

Although  you  will  not  be  participating 
in  the  plan,  you  are,  of  course,  entirely 
free  to  continue  your  practice  as  in  the 
past,  accepting  patients  both  directly  and 
by  referral  and  making  your  own  financial 
arrangements  with  your  patients. 

In  reading  that  extract,  I  omitted  two 
sentences  deliberately  as  I  feel  they  might 
identify  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was 
written. 

On  November  16,  1964,  the  chairman  of  the 
OHSC  wrote  to  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine in  part,  as  follows: 

His  application  for  recognition  as  a 
physiotherapist  entitled  to  remuneration  by 
the  commission  for  services  given  to  the 
residents  of  the  province,  was  given  con- 
sideration by  a  committee  which  has  been 
examining  all  applications. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee, 
which  contains  representatives  from  the 
commission,  the  Ontario  Medical  Association 
and  the  Canadian  Physiotherapy  Associa- 
tion— 

the  chairman  neglected  to  mention  represen- 
tatives of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Physio- 
therapy: 

—that     the     applicant     was     not     suitably 

qualified  to  be  accepted  and  he  was  notified 

to  this  effect. 

From  my  examination  of  the  matter,  I 

think    I    am    inclined    to    agree    with    the 

viewpoint  of  the  committee. 

(Signed) 

John  B.  Neilson 

Chairman. 

Again  I  have  left  out  sentences  and  words 
which  might  identify  the  man  referred  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
further  complaint  the  hon.  member  has.  Since 
the  man  referred  to  is  a  member  of  one  of  the 
groups  represented  on  the  advisory  board  to 
the  OHSC  and  since  both  he  and  the  hon. 
member  were  advised  of  the  constitution  of 
the  advisory  board,  it  seems  the  applicant's 
appeal  would  he  with  the  Ontario  Society  of 
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Physiotherapy,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
They,  with  their  colleagues,  advised  against 
his  inclusion  in  the  plan.  OHSC  only  fol- 
lowed their  advice. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
really  do  not  know  on  what  basis  this  state- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  hon.  Minister 
before  the  orders  of  the  day.  Since  it  refers 
to  a  matter  that  I  raised  in  the  House,  and 
by  implication  the  hon.  Minister  referred  to 
it  as  a  point  of  order,  it  was  presumably  in- 
tended to  correct  something  which  I  had 
said. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  should  say  that  the 
Minister,  when  he  notified  me,  asked  to  make 
a  ministerial  statement  before  the  orders  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend 
to  debate  the  statement  in  any  case,  as  it  can 
be  dealt  with  in  the  estimates.  I  would  like 
to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  it  has  not 
altered  in  any  way  anything  I  said.  If  the 
hon.  Minister  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
I  am  complaining  about,  I  would  suggest  that 
he  read  the  letter  of  November  18  directed 
by  me  to  Dr.  Neilson,  with  a  copy  to  the  hon. 
Minister.  In  it,  I  stated  fully  my  reason  for 
complaint.  I  have  had  no  answer  to  that  letter 
although  it  was  sent  more  than  two  months 
ago. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  acquaint 
the  hon.  members  with  a  study  which  has 
been  made  jointly  by  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development  and  The  De- 
partment of  Labour. 

This  report  attempts  to  forecast  population 
and  labour-force  growth  for  the  economic 
regions  of  Ontario  for  1961  until  1986.  I  am 
sure  that  this  document  will  be  useful,  not 
only  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  and 
various  government  departments,  but  also  as 
a  basic  statistical  tool  for  business,  labour  and 
industry.  The  projections  are  a  logical  out- 
come of  the  changes  now  occurring  in  popu- 
lation and  they  represent  our  best  judgment 
of  current  trends.  The  study  forecasts  a  total 
population  for  Ontario  of  more  than  10.5 
million  people  by  1986. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  First  order,  resuming 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an  address 
in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  opening  of 
the  session. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  may  for  just  a  moment  I  would  like  to 
digress  from  my  remarks  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  a  matter  which  has 
already  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  by  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing 
(Mr.  Troy).  However,  I  would  like  to  elabor- 
ate on  the  point  and  this  is  prompted  by  a 
newspaper  article  in  the  Windsor  Star,  dated 
Thursday,  January  26.  It  read: 

MPP  Named  for  Award 
Bernard  Newman,  MPP  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville,  has  been  nominated  by  the 
city  council  as  a  candidate  for  an  achieve- 
ment award  to  be  presented  by  the 
community  programmes  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Education  to  persons  who 
have  made  distinguished  contributions  to 
physical  fitness  in  amateur  sports.  Council 
was  told  the  provincial  department  is  re- 
questing nominations  from  cities  and  com- 
munities across  Ontario.  There  will  be 
several  of  these  awards  presented. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

Mr.  Newman's  greatest  accomplishment 
was  training  and  developing  Ernestine 
Russell,  who  competed  worldwide  and  in 
the  1956  Olympics  as  a  gymnast. 

I  would  just  like  to  go  on  a  little  bit  further 
and  tell  the  House  what  my  hon.  friend  and 
colleague  from  Windsor-Walkerville  has  to 
his  credit.  He  has  a  number  of  things  that 
perhaps  we  as  members  have  not  been 
aware  of.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  at  this  time. 

He  was  the  organizer  of  the  Windsor 
Gymnastics  Club  in  1951.  This  club's  athletes 
have  placed  first,  second  or  third,  more  than 
2,000  times  since  1951.  Its  members  are 
holders  of  more  than  175  Canadian  champion- 
ships, 11  United  States  championships  and 
four  All-American  Games  championships. 

Now  he  has  assisted  11  Windsor  high 
school  students  to  obtain  more  than  $46,000 
worth  of  college  education  free  in  the  United 
States;  the  manager-coach  of  Canada's  1956 
Olympic  Games  gymnastic  team  in  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  and  manager-coach  of 
Canada's  first  entry  in  the  world's  gymnastic 
championship  competition  in  Moscow  in 
1958;  manager-coach  of  Canada's  men's  and 
women's  teams  in  1959  Pan-American  Games 
—both  teams  placed  second  in  team  competi- 
tion; the  only  Canadian  athletic  coach  to 
have  had  the  honour  of  coaching  both  men 
and  women  amateur  athletes  of  Canada  in 
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one  year  and  that  was  in  1954;  gymnastics 
chairman  for  the  southwestern  Ontario  branch 
of  the  AAUC  for  eight  years. 

Also  he  was  the  gymnast  chairman  for 
Canada  of  the  AAUC  for  two  years.  He  was 
honoured  in  1964  by  Windsor  and  District 
Coaches  Association  for  over  25  years  of 
contribution  to  athletics  in  Windsor  schools. 
He  is  still  coaching  at  the  Windsor  Gym- 
nastics Club. 

A  very  enviable  record,  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Now  yesterday,  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  I  was  making  a  few  comments  in 
regard  to  community  colleges.  I  had  made 
the  observation  that  faculties  are  striving  to 
approximate  the  educational  values  they 
associate  with  some  stereotype  of  excellence. 
Now,  this  has  drifted  dpwn  into  the  secondary 
level,  subsequently  depriving  the  student  of 
the  social  and  cultural  development  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  all-round  de- 
velopment of  the  person. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion must  be  to  meet  the  needs  of  young 
people  at  any  given  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment and  to  teach  values  and  attitudes  of 
life  which  they  will  need  to  enter  the  adult 
world. 

Our  system,  it  seems  to  me,  has  rewarded 
the  swot,  the  student  who  absorbs  the  con- 
tent, that  is  the  subject  matter  of  our 
secondary  academic  programme.  In  so  do- 
ing, it  crippled  the  normal  matturation  process 
of  the  student;  not  only  the  excellent  student 
who  leaps  the  intellectual  hurdles  placed  in 
his  path,  but  also  the  average  student,  who 
either  crosses  these  hurdles  at  enormous  cost 
in  terms  of  his  balanced  personal  develop- 
ment, or  turns  aside,  gives  up,  and  is  there- 
fore condemned  to  the  human  rubbish  heap 
we  have  created  for  the  under-educated. 

In  fact,  it  often  appears  that  our  high 
schools  have  become  screening  devices. 
Screening  devices  for  university,  applying 
pressures  on  students  at  a  time  when  many 
are  not  matured  or  motivated  to  continue 
their  education.  At  the  same  time,  technical 
and  trade  courses  are  not  integrated  with 
higher  education  and  end  up  as  dumping 
ground  for  second-class  students  unable  to 
meet  university  standards. 

The  Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion took  a  look  at  this  situation  and  told  the 
select  committee  on  youth  that: 

It  is  true  that  the  types  of  schools  that 
have  been  available  are  gradually  chang- 
ing, in  fact  the  entire  structure  of  our 
educational  system  is  altering  almost  un- 


noticed before  our  eyes.  But  these  altera- 
tions do  not  seem  to  be  either  fast  or 
thoughtful  enough,  Ururelated  to  a  con- 
cept of  society  they  tend,  often  despite  the 
intelligence  and  imagination  of  many  edu- 
cators, to  be  reactions  to  short-term  mani- 
festations. 

In  short,  too  httle,  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  promised  to  talk  about 
community  colleges,  if  you  will,  regional 
colleges,  and  I  shall  do  so  now. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  this  is  a  personal 
opinion,  that  the  only  reasonable  alternative 
that  we  have  to  Grade  13  is  community 
colleges  with  the  entrance  requirement  a 
Grade  12  certificate.  This  certainly  was  the 
view  of  the  Grade  13  study  committee  which 
submitted  its  report  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis)  last  June.  The  com- 
mittee said: 

We  are  convinced  there  is  a  great  need 
for  such  colleges  and  we  urge  that  the 
matter  be  given  immediate  and  very  care- 
ful attention.  We  are  convinced  that  no 
real  solution  to  the  Grade  13  problem  can 
be  found  unless  there  is  a  valid  alternative 
to  Grade  13  available  to  the  many  Grade 
12  students  for  whom  a  highly  speciahzed 
academic  course  is  unsuitable. 

The  creation  of  community  colleges  will 
serve  to  take  the  intolerable  pressure  ofiE  our 
youths  in  secondary  schools.  As  it  is  now, 
students  shunted  into  technical  and  trade 
courses  in  high  school  have  virtually  no- 
where to  go.  But  with  the  introduction  of 
community  colleges,  they  will  have  an  addi- 
tional two  years  of  formal  schooling  avail- 
able to  them;  two  additional  years  in  which 
to  increase  their  knowledge,  perfect  their 
skills  and  mature  as  human  beings;  two  years 
in  which  to  give  mature  and  unhiu-ried  con- 
sideration to  the  future  course  of  their  lives.  ^ 
The  community  colleges  will  have  the  "j 
same  kind  of  value  for  young  people  follow- 
ing an  academic  curriculum  in  our  secondary 
schools.  They  will  have  new  alternatives 
open  to  them.  They  will  not,  as  now  and 
previously,  be  thrown  from  the  hot  house 
environment  of  Grade  13  either  into  the 
workaday  world  of  employment  or  un- 
employment as  the  case  might  be,  or  into  the 
wide  open  and  often  threatening  environ-  ^ 
ment  of  the  university.  Instead,  they  will 
have  two  years  after  Grade  12  in  which  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  an  envirormient  which 
is  neither  as  regimented  as  high  school  nor 
as  free  as  the  university.  They  will  be  able 
to  choose  either  terminal  programmes  or 
programmes  which  will  give  them  equivalent 
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standing  on  a  year-for-year  basis  when  they 
do  proceed  to  university. 

The  advantages  of  this  process  of  opening 
wider  horizons,  making  more  alternatives 
available  to  our  younger  people  will  be  found 
not  only  in  post-secondary  education  but  also 
back  into  secondary  education  and  even 
ultimately  certainly  in  the  primary  schools. 
Community  colleges  should  make  it  possible 
for  the  secondary  schools  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  human  development,  on  those 
non-academic  aspects  of  education  which  we 
are  presently  neglecting  at  the  risk  of 
crippling  the  mental  and  emotional  develop- 
ment of  our  youth. 

Regional  colleges  should  make  it  possible 
for  school  guidance  officers  to  deal  more 
meaningfully  with  the  problems  they  must 
face.  They  will  have  more  alternatives  to 
suggest.  They  will  not  be  faced,  as  they  are 
today,  with  the  terrible  problem  of  making 
recommendations  to  youths  and  to  parents  too 
soon  on  the  basis  of  too  httle  accumulated 
experience  about  the  ultimate  potential  of  the 
students  they  are  advising. 

Now,  it  goes  without  saying,  of  course, 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  prob- 
lems and  the  opportunities  of  guidance  and 
counselling  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

The  regional  colleges  will  also  be  a  great 
blessing  to  that  most  perplexing  and  prob- 
ably most  tragic  category  of  young  people, 
the  late  bloomers.  All  too  often  today,  these 
youngsters,  those  who  do  not  show  their  true 
potential  until  several  years  later  than  the 
average,  are  simply  discarded.  With  regional 
colleges  providing  an  extra  year,  or  perhaps 
an  extra  two  years,  in  which  the  young  per- 
son can  demonstrate  his  or  her  potential  we 
would  not  lose  as  many  of  our  best  future 
citizens  as  we  do  today. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  thought- 
ful educators  in  the  United  States  have  not 
only  seen  the  benefit  to  society  and  to  indi- 
viduals to  be  derived  from  carefully  planned 
post-secondary  education,  but  have  been  able 
to  act  upon  their  incentive.  In  the  United 
States  today,  over  30  per  cent  of  young 
people  receive  some  form  of  substantial  post- 
secondary  education,  a  performance  almost 
twice  as  good  as  our  own.  And  of  American 
youth  receiving  post-secondary  education  at 
present,  better  than  10  per  cent  are  in  com- 
munity colleges  and  this  percentage  is  in- 
creasing steadily.  It  is,  I  think,  to  our  shame 
that  we  in  Ontario  are  so  far  behind  the 
Americans  in  developing  new  institutions  and 
the  new  patterns  which  are  demanded  by 
modem  education. 


It  is  highly  significant,  I  think,  to  discover 
that  California  has  created  and  has  imple- 
mented a  master  plan  for  higher  education— 
a  carefully  considered  approach  to  these 
problems,  an  approach  which  would  benefit 
any  modem  society,  an  approach  which  is 
desperately  needed  in  Ontario  but  which  is 
unfortunately  notable  here  for  its  absence. 

Under  California's  master  plan,  some 
100,000  students  are  now  enrolled  in  junior 
colleges  and  this  number  will  have  almost 
tripled  by  1975.  The  colleges  perform  the 
services  which  I  have  outlined,  relieving  the 
pressure  on  the  state's  university,  providing 
economical  opportunities  for  post-secondary 
education  to  many  of  the  state's  youths  who 
otherwise  could  not  afford  it,  and  presenting 
various  programmes  of  value  to  students 
pursuing  a  wide  variety  of  goals. 

San  Mateo  College  is  typical.  It  enrolled 
7,000  day  students  and  11,500  night  students. 
It  operates  48  weeks  out  of  the  year  and  runs 
wide  open  each  day  from  8  a.m.  until  11  p.m. 
I  need  hardly  point  out  the  tremendous 
economies  on  capital  investment  that  are 
realized  when  the  academic  plan  is  used  to 
its  full  potential  in  this  way. 

Students  from  San  Mateo  and  other  Cali- 
fornia regional  colleges  who  choose  to  go  on 
to  university  perform  at  least  as  well— and  I 
think  that  is  important— on  the  transfer  to 
university  as  do  students  who  enter  univer- 
sity directly.  Even  more  significantly,  one  in 
three  students  ineligible  for  university  admis- 
sion, when  starting  at  the  junior  college,  be- 
comes eligible  for  transfer  by  virtue  of  his 
performance  at  the  junior  college. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  creating  such  institutions  in  Ontario  are 
so  overwhelming,  so  obvious,  that  they  hardly 
can  be  argued.  However,  sir,  I  think  the 
story  of  one  Ontario  student  who  faced  frus- 
tration here  and  found  his  opportunities  else- 
where, will  serve  to  tmderline  the  point. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  there  was  a  student 
in  an  Ontario  high  school  who  performed 
brilliantly  in  the  sciences  but  who  failed 
French  authors  in  Grade  13.  As  a  result,  he 
was  unable  to  enter  the  engineering  course 
at  any  of  our  Ontario  universities.  He  sub- 
sequently went  to  California  where  he  en- 
rolled at  a  community  college.  Incidentally, 
he  had  his  tuition  paid  because  he  was  in 
effect  a  foreign  student.  Then  he  went  to 
Stamford  University,  pursued  his  studies, 
graduated,  and  is  now  the  head  aeronautical 
engineer  for  Boeing  aircraft. 

An  isolated  case,  perhaps,  but  I  think  it 
points  out  the  disease  which  exists  in  the 
educational  system  in  Ontario  today.    French 
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authors  has  nothing  to  do  with  engineering, 
it  was  simply  one  paper  required  to  pass 
Grade  13.  Under  our  system,  a  single  failure 
in  French  authors  was  enough  to  transform  a 
potentially  brilliant  engineer  into  a  $75  a 
week  draftsman.  This  young  man  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  come  into  contact  with  a 
more  sophisticated,  more  humane,  better 
planned  educational  system.  The  result,  of 
course,  was  that  he  was  a  success.  A  further 
result,  which  I  suggest  we  should  ponder 
deeply,  is  that  Ontario  lost  a  brilliant 
engineer. 

One  further  point  needs  to  be  made  in 
connection  with  the  California  master  plan. 
California  does  not  set  rigid  academic 
achievement  standards  that  students  must 
meet  before  entering  a  particular  institution. 
Instead,  it  determines  the  actual  number  of 
young  people  who  might  benefit  from  various 
forms  of  post-secondary  education  and  then 
establishes  admission  standards  so  that  an 
appropriate  number  of  young  people  qualifies 
for  the  various  institutions. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  need  for 
academic  excellence  and  much  of  it  is  valid, 
certainly.  We  are  pursuing  it  but  we  go  after 
it  the  wrong  way.  We  ignore  the  human 
material  which  we  have  to  work  with  and 
set  our  standards  in  a  vacuum.  California 
starts  with  the  human  material  and  allows 
excellence  to  reveal  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  even  consider 
urging  our  government  to  create  an  imita- 
tion of  California's  educational  system,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  our  govenmient  has  a 
lot  to  learn  from  examples  such  as  the  ones 
in  California.  I  would  like  to  think  that  we 
could  create  an  educational  system  here  in 
this  province  which  incorporated  all  the  in- 
sights, all  the  progressive  innovations  of  a 
system  such  as  California's,  but  which  went 
beyond  it,  which  added  something  of  the 
energy,  the  talent,  the  imagination  and  the 
genius  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  In  fact,  I 
am  sure  we  could  create  a  system  which 
would  be  the  envy  of  the  world.  We  could 
do  this;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  under 
the  present  government  we  will  do  it. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Thompson)  pointed  out  that  25  regional 
colleges  would  bring  90  per  cent  of  our 
population  within  commuting  distance  of 
higher  education.  I  do  not  intend  to  map  out 
all  of  our  possible  locations  for  regional 
colleges.  I  suggest  that  plans  be  made,  how- 
ever, to  establish  such  colleges  immediately 
in,  let  us  say,  Samia,  Barrie,  Kitchener  and 
North  Bay,  to  name  four  out  of  25.  At  least 
it   would  be   a   start.    Certainly  we   cannot 


justify  heavy  expenditures  for  new  institutions 
unless  we  can  prove  that  the  existing  ones 
are  not  capable  of  doing  the  job.  I  submit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  proof  is  there. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  going  to  dispense  with  the 
usual  opening  tributes  and  courtesies  ex- 
tended at  this  time  with  the  exception  of 
saying  that  I  concur  with  what  has  already 
been  said  by  the  many  other  hon.  members. 

However,  I  might  say  that  all  of  us  here 
are  pleased  that  you  were  appointed  Speaker 
of  the  27th  Legislature.  A  visitor  to  the 
galleries  the  other  day  said  to  my  wife,  who 
was  sitting  beside  her,  "Isn't  the  Speaker 
wonderful?  Hasn't  he  got  the  clearest  and  the 
sweetest  voice?" 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  here  will  agree  with 
that  visitor,  especially  when  we  also  consider 
the  fair-minded  way  in  which  he  handles 
the  problems  of  this  House. 

The  hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr. 
Demers),  in  seconding  the  Throne  Speech 
motion,  said  he  would  not  be  talking  about 
his  riding  because  he  went  over  all  that  last 
year.  I  can  appreciate  the  hon.  member  say- 
ing this  because  after  all  in  seconding  the 
Throne  Speech  he  was,  in  a  manner,  acting  in 
another  capacity.  Today  I  intend  again  to 
speak  on  my  riding,  Renfrew  South,  its  needs 
and  the  needs  of  eastern  Ontario. 

Before  I  go  into  that  I  want  to  say  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume) 
that  I  enjoyed  his  address  of  the  other  day 
immensely.  When  listening  to  him  I  had  the 
feeling  that  this  hon.  member  had  some  rare 
qualities,  not  common  or  usually  found  in  a 
Liberal. 

Not  being  familiar  with  the  individual 
history  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North, 
I  did  some  research  on  him  and  I  was  not 
surprised  to  discover  that  on  three  occasions 
he  ran  as  a  Tory  candidate,  once  in  the 
federal  field  and  twice  in  the  provincial  field 
before  being  brain-washed  by  Paul  Martin. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  that  it  is  not  too  late,  and  I  am  sorry 
he  is  not  in  his  seat  at  this  time.  He  still 
could  attain  greatness  if  he  returns  to  his  first 
love. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  late  and 
great  Sir  Winston  Churchill  had  his  poUtical 
beginnings  with  the  British  Tories,  suffered 
his  most  humiliating  setbacks  as  a  Liberal 
and  realized  his  fullest  potential  and  greatness 
when  he  returned  to  his  beloved  Tories.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  to  ponder  these  things  in  the  light  of 
what  history  tells  us  about  other  great  men. 
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Many  interesting  things  have  happened 
since  this  House  prorogued  last  May  8. 

An  event  that  consumed  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer  was  the  provincial  Liberal 
leadership  race.  This  is  all  history  now.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  new  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)  on  his  success 
in  obtaining  that  leadership. 

I  might  mention  that  the  hon.  federal  mem- 
ber for  Renfrew  South,  Mr.  J.  J.  Green,  was 
also  a  contestant.  He  was  forced  off  the  totem 
pole  on  the  first  ballot  and  thereby  failed  to 
become  the  potential  saviour  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Templeton  almost  did  make  it.  He 
was  shot  down  by  the  big  guns  from  Ottawa 
after,  of  course,  a  valiant  fight.  The  Liberal 
Party  in  Ontario  must  be  happy  about  that 
result.  Mr.  Templeton  has  been  flailing  around 
in  all  directions  for  some  time.  I  am  told  that 
he  now  wants  to  grab  a  lifeboat  and  row 
furiously  out  to  the  federal  ship.  I  cannot 
for  tlie  life  of  me  understand  why  anybody 
would  want  to  climb  aboard  that  burned-out, 
sinking  ship.  It  is  without  a  seaworthy 
captain  in  that  it  has  already  been  rocked  by 
violent  scandalous  explosions.  Its  motors  have 
been  burned  out  long  ago  and  it  has  been 
scuttled  by  its  own  crew. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  also  today  to  the 
others  who  participated  in  that  Liberal  leader- 
ship race:  The  jovial  hon.  member  for  Grey 
North  (Mr.  Sargent);  the  hon.  member  for 
Bracondale  (Mr.  Gould)  who,  I  am  told,  is  ill 
and  whom  we  all  wish  a  speedy  recovery; 
Mayor  Copps  of  Hamilton,  whose  people 
originally  came  from  Renfrew  South  and 
the  Eganville  area,  also  contributed  to  mak- 
ing that  race  an  interesting  one. 

But  if  I  have  bouquets  to  hand  out  today, 
they  are  for  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
(Mr.  Nixon).  This  young  man  in  my  mind 
was  the  real  winner  in  that  leadership  race. 
The  campaign  he  conducted  was  an  admirable 
one.  He  maintained  his  old  friends  and  made 
thousands  of  new  ones  across  this  province. 
His  tactics  were  beyond  reproach.  He 
campaigned  as  just  plain  Bob  Nixon,  the 
down-to-earth  member  for  Brant,  and  the 
people  loved  it.  The  federal  big  guns  were 
not  supporting  his  advance.  They  were  cut- 
ting him  down  at  every  tiim.  When  we  con- 
sider that  he  is  not  a  Pearson  pet;  when  we 
consider  that  he  was  not  Walter  Gordon's 
golden  boy,  his  showing  was  all  the  more 
remarkable.  Should  anyone  ask  him  if  he 
knows  those  federal  boys  that  I  mentioned, 
I  know  he  will  say  to  them:  I  know  not  these 
men,  I  am  glad  of  it  and  I  am  better  for  it. 

We  all  know  that  the  Labour  government 
of  Harold   Wilson   squeaked  into   power   in 


Great  Britain  last  October.  I  admire  Mr. 
Wilson  and  I  was  not  altogether  unhappy 
when  he  was  elected.  However,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  shortly  after  that  election 
Mr.  Wilson  was  addressing  a  Labour  Party 
convention  and  he  berated  the  slackers  in 
Great  Britain,  urging  them  to  become  more 
productive. 

You  know,  sir,  whether  we  admit  it  or  not, 
we  have  slackers  even  in  this  great  society 
of  ours.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  slackers  in  this 
province  look  to  the  leader  of  the  NDP  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  like  an  eight-year-old  boy  looks 
to  Dick  Tracy.  I  am  afraid  that  if  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  continues  his  great 
lean  leftward  that  the  leader  of  the  NDP 
will  have  to  share  that  distinction  with  him. 

Even  we  Tories  can  send  a  patrol  into  the 
area  of  the  left  occasionally  and  if  we  see 
anything  that  is  of  benefit  to  all  our  people, 
we  are  not  beyond  using  it.  But  usually  we 
stay  clear  of  that  area  because  most  of  the 
policies  contained  therein  would  lead  to  the 
bankruptcy  of  this  province. 

Now,  sir,  to  my  dear  Renfrew  South  and 
eastern  Ontario.  I  want  to  mention  today 
that  some  good  things  happened  in  Renfrew 
South.  The  town  of  Amprior  has  just 
recently  acquired  a  new  industry.  Union 
Carbide  of  Canada  has  announced  plans  for 
a  $5  million  plant  there.  The  mayor  and  the 
industrial  commission  of  that  town  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  bringing  about  this  in- 
dustrial addition.  Also  the  Smith  brothers  of 
Smith  Construction,  who  made  a  most  gener- 
ous land  offer  to  this  firm,  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  great  financial  sacrifice  that  they 
have  made  so  that  their  town  might  prosper. 

Also  in  Amprior,  the  Dunkirk  Tile  Com- 
pany, owned  and  operated  by  a  good  friend, 
John  MacKay,  entered  the  ceramics  field  this 
year.  This  firm  has  on  its  property  a  deposit 
of  some  of  the  finest  clays  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ceramics.  I  wish  Mr.  MacKay 
every  success  in  his  venture.  The  production 
of  ceramics  has  flourished  in  this  province 
since  new  Canadians  brought  with  them  from 
Europe  the  finest  skflls  and  techniques  of 
the  trade. 

The  huge  hydro-electric  project  at  Moun- 
tain Shute  near  Calabogie  in  Renfrew  will 
be  in  full  swing  in  the  near  future,  employing 
hundreds  of  men.  Soon  the  mighty  Mada- 
waska  River  will  be  almost  totally  harnessed 
for  the  development  of  electric  power.  We 
are  aware  that  the  day  is  not  too  far  away 
when  developing  electric  power  by  water 
will  be  obsolete  and  that  thermonuclear 
stations  will  be  the  most  economical  and 
eflBcient  source.    That  is  why  we  are  pleased 
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to  see  our  Madawaska  harnessed  to  capacity 
before  the  era  of  hydro-electric  stations 
comes  to  an  end. 

At  Barry's  Bay  this  winter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  course  in  municipal  affairs  is  taking  place. 
This  is  sponsored  by  the  rural  night-school 
group,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  courses  of  its 
kind  in  Ontario.  It  is  the  first  in  a  rural  area. 
About  75  people  are  taking  this  course  and 
they  are  coming  from  as  far  as  60  miles  to 
attend.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  group 
responsible  for  this  course,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Spooner)  and  his 
staff  in  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
for  the  encouragement  and  assistance  they 
are  providing.  I  might  mention  that  Mr. 
J.  M.  Main,  executive  assistant  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  was  in  charge  of  the  first  meeting  in 
connection  with  this  course. 

On  the  darker  side  of  happenings  in  Ren- 
frew South  in  1964,  was  the  loss  of  an  in- 
dustry to  the  town  of  Renfrew.  Here,  again, 
the  federal  boys  were  involved.  The  indus- 
trial commission  of  that  town  had  been 
negotiating  for  almost  a  year  with  a  huge 
textile  firm.  This  firm  had  taken  an  option  on 
land  on  the  east  side  of  Renfrew.  The  in- 
dustrial commission  of  Renfrew  went  to  The 
Department  of  Industry  in  Ottawa,  and  the 
Minister,  Mr.  Drury,  and  asked  that  its  area 
be  declared  a  contiguous  area— a  contiguous 
area  being  an  area  adjacent  to  a  depressed 
area,  such  as  the  Pembroke  area  was.  The 
Minister  asked  certain  requirements  of  the 
members.  They  met  these  requirements  and 
went  back  to  the  Minister.  The  Minister 
then  asked  if  the  plant  would  locate  on  the 
Pembroke  side  of  Renfrew  or  on  the  Ottawa 
side,  and  when  told  it  would  locate  on  the 
Ottawa,  or  east  side  of  Renfrew,  he  said  that 
this  would  not  look  good. 

The  commission  members  were  willing  to 
do  whatever  would  be  necessary  to  attract 
this  industry,  so  they  immediately  did  testing 
on  the  Pembroke  side  of  Renfrew  and  found 
that  it  would  cost  $300,000  more  to  locate 
there  than  it  would  at  the  other  end  of  town. 
However,  when  all  this  was  done  and  they 
had  met  all  the  requirements  that  the  federal 
Minister  asked  of  them,  he  tvmied  them  down 
and  drove  an  industrial  dagger  into  the  heart 
of  Renfrew. 

The  industry,  I  am  told,  sir,  is  going  to 
Renfrew  North,  near  Pembroke,  to  what  was 
then  called  the  depressed  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  when  the  hon. 
member  for  Lanark  (Mr.  Gomme)  was  taken 
into  the  Cabinet.  I  want  to  congratulate  him 
warmly  on  his  well-earned  appointment.  In 
eastern  Ontario  they  say  it  could  not  have 


happened  to  a  better  fellow  and  I  am  in  total 
agreement. 

I  say  to  the  new  hon.  Minister  without 
Portfolio,  his  mantle  of  responsibility  will  be 
heavy,  but  I  know  he  will  carry  it  well.  This 
brings  to  four  the  number  representing  east- 
ern Ontario  in  the  Ontario  Cabinet— the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile);  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Haskett); 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  (Mr.  Simonett)  and  our  newest 
Minister  without  Portfolio. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter (Mr.  Robarts)  was  making  this  latest 
appointment,  he  had  as  the  foremost  thought 
in  his  mind,  the  problems  of  eastern  Ontario. 
May  I  say  to  these  hon.  Ministers,  that  we, 
the  members  from  eastern  Ontario  and  all  of 
our  people,  will  be  looking  to  them  for  the 
leadership  that  will  be  required  to  bring  an 
industrial  revolution  to  that  part  of  our  prov- 


Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Renfrew 
South  is  next. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Tjie  hon. 
member  could  be  a  corporal  if  he  worked 
at  it. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  you  tell 
these  hon.  members  to  be  quiet? 

We  know  that  the  Ottawa  members  are  not 
concerned  about  oxir  problems.  The  economy 
of  the  capital  city  is  always  buoyant  because 
of  the  never-failing  federal  pump.  But  for 
the  rest  of  us  it  is  another  matter.  It  is  a 
matter  of  deep  and  lurgent  concern.  We  in 
eastern  Ontario  do  not  want  to  be  told  that 
we  must  leave  and  move  to  other  parts  where 
the  economy  is  better,  as  Walter  Gordon 
said  in  his  famous  Gordon  report,  when  he 
suggested  that  the  people  in  the  Maritimes 
move  to  central  Canada.  The  hon.  members 
know  the  Gordon  I  am  talking  about,  that 
feUow  famous  for  reports  and  budgets  and  a 
great  friend  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Good  fellow. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  For  what? 

I  do  not  say  that  the  articles  written  for 
the  Globe  and  Mail  by  Barbara  Moon  were 
all  true.  Some  of  the  statements  were  far 
from  the  truth  as  the  earth  is  distant  from  the 
moon.  I  might  say  that  they  were  received 
with  mixed  feelings  by  the  people  from  that 
area.  They  did,  however,  bring  before  the 
people    involved,    and    a    great    number    of 
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others  in  this  province,  the  fact  that  the  time 
for  remedial  action  is  now. 

We  all  admit  that  this  is  an  area  of  slow 
growth,  an  area  that  is  lagging  behind— not 
because  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  but 
because  of  the  very  fact  of  its  geography  and 
because  of  the  other  great  changes  taking 
place  in  our  society  and  our  way  of  life. 

Eastern  Ontario  is  experiencing  extreme 
diflBculties.  Much  of  the  land  that  once 
offered  a  hving  in  a  pioneer  way,  no  longer 
can,  because  of  new  farm  production  methods. 
More  of  it  was  never  intended  to  be  farmed. 
For  the  third  consecutive  year,  eastern  On- 
tario was  hit  by  drought  in  1964.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Audrey  Hepburn  in  that  wonderful 
motion  picture.  My  Fair  Lady,  said:  "The 
rain  in  Spain  falls  mainly  on  the  plain." 

I  say  that  very  little  rain  has  fallen  on 
eastern  Ontario  for  some  time.  I  also  say  that 
much  moisture  has  fallen  on  the  heavily 
industrial  sections  of  southern  Ontario  during 
that  time.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Lord  ever 
intended  the  rain  and  snow  to  fall  on  the 
roofs  of  industry  but  He  did  intend  it  to  fall 
on  the  rich  growing  lands.  However,  the  rich 
growing  lands  are  becoming  covered  by 
industry  and  they  are  not  fulfilling  the  role 
intended  for  them.  In  other  words,  somehow 
we  have  got  things  backwards. 

The  towns  and  villages  of  eastern  Ontario 
need  new  assessment,  whereby  they  can  meet 
the  ever-increasing  demands  of  education  and 
the  other  services  required.  Industrial  assess- 
ment and  job  opportunities  must  be  provided 
so  these  requirements  can  be  met.  Those  on 
the  land  should  have  an  option  of  leaving  for 
part-time  work  in  plants  or  full-time  work  if 
their  land  cannot  provide  them  with  a  living. 
T^is  in  turn  would  provide  bigger  and  better 
markets  for  those  farms  that  have  the  poten- 
tial of  providing  a  good  living. 

Rather  than  pay  these  people  welfare,  let 
us  invest  in  them.  None  of  these  things  can 
be  accomplished  unless  we  of  the  government 
are  willing  to  regulate.  I  do  not  entirely 
agree  with  those  who  say  that  we  want  our 
industry  to  flourish  in  the  climate  of  complete 
freedom.  We  do  not  have  to  tell  industry 
what  it  must  do,  but  we  can  be  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  a  climate  in  eastern 
Ontario  whereby  it  will  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  industry  to  locate  there.  After  all, 
if  it  is  not  the  duty  of  governments  to  regu- 
late for  the  good  of  the  people  it  governs, 
then  what  is  the  purpose  of  government  at 
all? 

When  I  say  regulate,  I  mean  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  deter  further  growth  of 
Metropolitan    Toronto    and    other    areas    if 


necessary.  Let  me  read  from  a  recent  news 
letter  issued  by  the  Japan-Canada  Trade 
Council. 

Government  should  deter  city  growth. 
The  Japanese  government  announced  plans 
aimed  at  counteracting  the  population  spiral 
in  the  major  cities  of  Tokyo,  Osaka  and 
Negoya.  This  plan  will  be  instituted  in 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  immediately  and  in 
Negoya  at  a  later  date.  New  taxes  are  in- 
cluded in  the  deterrent  programme.  One 
new  tax  will  be  on  the  construction  of  new 
large  buildings,  factories  and  plants,  and 
a  second  on  the  purchase  of  an  automobile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  sug- 
gest that  this  government  should  impose  new 
taxes  on  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  but 
the  next  part  of  this  statement  contains  a 
suggestion  for  a  programme  that  is  being  prac- 
tised there  and  which  I  feel  does  apply  to 
what  I  am  speaking  about.  Subsidies  and  tax 
concessions  will  be  given  to  companies  moving 
from  these  cities  to  the  less  congested  areas. 
Plants  and  properties  vacated  by  companies 
moving  out  of  the  cities  will  be  piKchased  by 
a  government  agency  for  redevelopment  in  a 
manner  not  calculated  to  encourage  growth. 
Rapid  growth  of  Japan's  major  cities  has 
caused  difficulties  in  handling  traflBc,  water 
supplies  and  sewage  construction  and  the 
government's  new  programme  is  designed  to 
limit  the  huge  expense  required  to  maintain 
these  cities. 

Let  us  not  wait  until  we  have  learned  the 
costly  lesson  of  Tokyo  and  these  other  cities. 
Let  us  institute  measures  now.  Along  with 
this  there  are  other  measures,  too,  that  I  feel 
would  be  helpful. 

1.  A  complete  reorganization  of  the  ARDA 
programme  on  both  the  federal  and  provincial 
levels.  A  county  co-ordinator  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  of  the  counties  of  eastern 
Ontario  so  that  the  full  potential  of  this  pro- 
gramme can  be  realized.  If  I  have  said  once, 
I  have  said  it  100  times.  Herb  Crown  is  doing 
a  mighty  fine  job  but  we  do  not  have  enough 
Herb  Crowns  to  go  around.  We  must  have 
a  co-ordinator  in  every  county  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  legislation. 

2.  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
and  The  Department  of  Agricultiure  should 
undertake  a  land  use  study  in  eastern  Ontario, 
with  an  eye  to  allocating  different  sections 
to  different  land  uses.  This  should  be 
followed  by  a  massive  reforestation  pro- 
gramme which  in  itself  would  employ  thous- 
ands of  people  in  the  care  and  management 
of  these  reforested  areas.  This,  too,  would  be 
an  investment,  an  investment  in  which  all 
future  generations  would  be  the  benefactors. 
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Three,  the  reorganization  of  the  Eastern 
Ontario  Development  Association.  I  was 
present  when  Premier  Frost  and  ten  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  went  to  Ottawa  in  late 
May,  1954,  for  a  conference  at  which  the 
birth  of  this  organization  took  place.  It  was 
the  first  development  region  formed  in  this 
province.  Many  devoted  people  have  worked 
in  that  organization  and  have  contributed 
much  to  the  limited  success  it  has  enjoyed. 
It  is  not  because  of  the  lack  of  efiFort  that  it 
has  not  prospered,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  be- 
cause it  has  not  received  the  co-operation  and 
encouragement  it  needed  to  do  the  job 
expected  of  it. 

I  realize  that  the  reorganization  should 
take  place  on  a  local  level,  but  I  am  sure 
that  assistance  and  encouragement  should 
come  from  this  government  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  in  Ottawa. 

Four,  a  massive  highway  improvement  and 
highway  rebuilding  programme.  Many  roads 
and  many  highways  leading  to  eastern 
Ontario,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mac- 
donald-Cartier,   need   immediate   attention. 

Now  I  mention  these  things  to  impress  on 
the  government  the  importance  of  this  matter. 

Fifth,  and  I  beheve  the  most  important, 
I  want  to  begin  by  recalhng  an  event  that 
took  place  some  years  ago. 

During  the  1952  presidential  election  cam- 
paign in  the  United  States,  when  most  people 
there  were  saying,  "I  like  Ike,"  and  the  war 
in  Korea  was  going  nowhere,  the  press  cor- 
nered the  Republican  candidate  and  asked 
him  some  pointed  questions  with  regard 
to  the  war  and  the  solutions  for  a  peace. 
On  that  occasion  the  President-to-be  said,  if 
elected:  "I  will  go  to  Korea."  I  think  many 
of  us  remember  that  famous  five-word  state- 
ment. 

Shortly  after  he  was  elected  he  did  go  to 
Korea  and  a  truce  and  peace  of  some  sort 
resulted.  If  I  have  been  leading  up  to  any- 
thing today  it  is  this:  I  am  asking  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province,  the  hon. 
Ministers  of  his  Cabinet  whose  departments 
are  involved,  to  go  to  eastern  Ontario,  to  go 
to  eastern  Ontario  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
the  foundations  and  groundwork  for  a  new 
deal  for  that  part  of  the  province. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  A  conference  could  be  con- 
vened in  the  city  of  Ottawa  for  a  time  im- 
mediately following  this  session  of  the 
Legislature.  Also,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
federal  Department  of  Industry,  which  has  a 
large  stake  in  this  matter  and  which  up  to 


this  time  has  evaded  and  shirked  its  duty, 
should  be  brought  into  the  picture.  I  am  sure 
that  it  would  result  in  solutions  being  found 
to  many  of  our  problems. 

The  province  and  all  Canada  will  watch 
with  great  interest  the  results  which  I  know 
will  be  fruitful  and  rewarding. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  about  a  year  ago  that  I  first  had  the 
opportunity  of  congratulating  the  new 
Speaker  of  this  House  on  his  being  appointed 
to  this  work.  Now  that  a  year  has  gone  by 
I  can  truthfully  say,  through  the  Deputy 
Speaker,  that  our  Speaker  has  not  only  tried 
to  be  fair,  but  he  has  been  fair.  I  think  that 
the  Speaker  of  this  House  is  carrying  on  in 
our  great  tradition  of  British  justice  and  I 
want  to  go  on  the  record  as  saying  what  a 
fine  job  he  is  doing. 

This  is  also  my  first  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker  of  being  able  to  stand  up  in  this 
Hovise  behind  a  man  who  I  think  is  the  most 
far-sighted  and  ablest  man  that  Ontario  has 
had  in  public  life  in  many  years.  I  speak 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Thompson). 

I  am  convinced  that  under  him  and  imder 
his  guidance  the  next  time  that  we  go  to 
the  hustings  that  the  long  night  of  Tory  rule 
is  going  to  come  to  an  end  in  this  province. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Trotter:  And  the  sooner  that  takes 
place  the  better. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  stress  the  importance  of  a 
great  tradition  in  the  bulwark  of  our  free- 
doms, namely,  the  grand  jury.  I  have  been 
shocked  at  the  hostile  and  callous  treatment 
the  grand  jury  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of 
York  for  the  sittings  commencing  last  Sep- 
tember 14,  and  its  report,  has  received;  not 
only  from  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  a  Minister 
of  this  government,  but  from  the  oflBcials 
within  the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the 
grand  jury  is  made  up  of  members  that  are 
summoned  by  law  to  carry  out  a  very  vital 
service.  They  have  duties.  Among  their 
duties  is  the  investigation  of  buildings  and 
institutions.  It  is  their  duty  to  report  back 
to  the  senior  judge  for  the  county  of  York 
as  to  what  they  have  done. 

Many  grand  jury  reports  are  merely  a 
matter  of  form.  So  often  members  of  grand 
juries  are  too  anxious  to  return  to  their 
ordinary  day-to-day  life.   Still  fewer  members 
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of  a  grand  jury  take  the  time  to  get  involved, 
they  do  not  want  to  cause  a  fuss  by  criticizing 
things,  even  when  they  see  that  there  is  a 
wrong. 

It  is  a  pity  grand  juries  have  not  been 
more  outspoken  in  the  past,  because  grand 
juries  are  there  to  protect  the  individual,  to 
find  out  negligence,  to  try  to  learn  what 
governments  are  doing  that  is  wrong,  to 
guard  against  the  arbitrary  power  of  govern- 
ment, to  protect  the  public  purse  from  waste. 
This  is  a  vital  thing  that  they  do. 

So  often,  and  unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker, 
weak  grand  jury  reports  are  used  to  hide 
government  mismanagement  in  a  cloak  of 
righteous  indignation. 

I  remember  about  three  years  ago  I  was 
criticizing  the  Mercer  reformatory  and  how 
it  was  managed.  But  the  present  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Transport  (Mr.  Haskett),  who  in  those 
days  was  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions, 
picked  up  that  grand  jury  report  and  said: 
They  say  everything  is  fine  at  Mercer.  There, 
I  think,  time  has  shown  that  obviously  when 
you  get  a  weak  grand  jury  it  does  a  disservice 
to  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  is  also  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  jury 
members  sit  for  such  a  short  time  that  even 
when  members  of  that  jury  want  to  do  some- 
thing they  really  do  not  have  the  proper  time 
to  do  what  they  want  to.  There  is  so  much 
to  do  and  so  little  time  in  which  to  do  it 
that  they  cannot  do  a  proper  job.  And  for 
this  very  reason,  the  errors  and  omissions  of 
bureaucracy  are  so  difficult  to  detect.  It  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  we  need  grand  juries 
and  why  we  also  need  volunteer  groups  to 
take  an  interest  in  public  life,  because  unless 
the  average  citizen,  no  matter  what  his  calling, 
will  take  an  interest  in  his  government, 
whether  he  is  called  to  serve  on  a  jury  or  a 
grand  jury  or  merely  to  participate  in  the 
community,  unless  individuals  do  this  then  the 
great  power  of  government  is  going  to  be- 
come a  threat  to  our  freedoms. 

Let  us  face  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  government 
has  been  growing  and  is  going  to  continue 
to  grow  and  for  many  good  reasons.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  must  be  more  than  careful 
that  we  protect  the  traditions  and  the  bul- 
warks of  our  freedom. 

Again  I  say,  one  of  those  main  bulwarks 
is  the  grand  jury.  While  many  grand  jury 
reports  are  weak  and  routine,  the  one  made 
by  the  grand  jury  for  the  sittings  of  the 
county  of  York  commencing  last  September 
was  anything  but  weak.  It  fairly  burst  with 
information,  suggestions,  complaints  and,  most 
of  all,  challenges. 


This  is  why  I  want  to  bring  this  report 
through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  House;  be- 
cause I  think  that  it  has  had  a  terrible  treat- 
ment. The  grand  jury  has  received  shocking 
treatment  from  the  hands  of  this  government, 
and  even  worse  still  from  the  officials  within 
the  government.  The  chairman  of  that  grand 
jury,  Mr.  Richard  Lyall,  was  so  observant  that 
he  noticed  the  instructions  in  writing  that 
were  given  to  the  grand  jury  still  pertained  to 
the  12-man  jury  instead  of  the  present  six. 

I  am  sorry  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart)  is  not  in  his  seat  because  this  is 
really  his  department.  But  the  way  of  in- 
structing the  grand  jury  is  pretty  archaic. 
For  example,  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  in- 
structions for  the  grand  jury.  A  few  years  ago 
considerable  changes  were  made,  in  fact  the 
jury  was  reduced  from  12  to  six  plus  the  fore- 
man. But  still,  Mr.  Speaker,  instruction  No.  3, 
still  reads  this  way: 

The  question  of  'true  bill'  or  'no  bill'  is 
decided  by  a  majority  vote.  To  return  a 
'true  bill'  at  least  seven  jurors  must  vote 
therefor.  The  foreman  votes  with  the  other 
jurors  but  he  does  not  have  an  additional 
or  casting  vote. 

If  the  grand  jury  of  today  follows  these 
instructions,  which  are  still  in  the  county  of 
York,  it  would  mean  that  every  man  on  the 
jury  would  have  to  vote  for  a  true  bill.  So 
a  lot  of  men  who  should  be  tried  could  easily 
escape  justice.  It  is  time  that  the  sherifF  of  the 
county  of  York  and  the  hon.  Attorney  General, 
who  is  eventually  responsible,  woke  up.  Inci- 
dentally, it  was  that  same  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  York  who  is  highly  critical  of  grand 
juries. 

One  other  thing:  The  grand  jury  is  also 
supplied  with  a  list  of  buildings  which  they 
may,  if  they  wish,  go  and  inspect.  The  list 
that  is  supplied  in  the  county  of  York  is  so 
outdated  that  they  do  not  even  bother  listing 
the  drug  addiction  centre  on  Harbour  Street. 
That  building  has  been  up  for  a  while,  I 
think  this  government  gives  $1.7  million  a 
year  to  it,  and  yet  they  have  not  bothered 
putting  it  on  the  list  to  inspect. 

The  list  was  so  old  that  the  Elizabeth 
Fry  Society  was  listed  at  the  wrong  address. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  Elizabeth  Fry  Society 
has  moved  or  the  numbers  on  the  street  have 
been  changed,  but  the  same  old  list  was 
there.  The  Bethel  Home  for  girls  was  said 
to  be  on  Kennedy  Road,  but  I  think  about 
three  years  ago  it  moved  out  to  Agincourt. 

So  hon.  members  can  see  that  our  instruc- 
tions to  our  grand  juries,  a  group  who  are 
all  laymen,  who  have  very  little  experience 
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in    law— just    common    sense— are    not    given 
even  reasonable  instructions. 

What  do  hon.  members  expect  a  grand  jiuy 
to  do  vi'hen  it  gets  such  instructions?  They  are 
not  informed  as  to  what  The  Jurors  Act  is. 
Unfortunately,  as  I  understand  in  reading  the 
report  of  the  grand  jury,  they  are  not  supplied 
with  The  Jurors  Act.  But  this  foreman  had  the 
good  sense  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Act. 
Surely  it  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
sheriflF  of  the  county  and,  through  the  hon. 
Attorney  General,  of  every  county,  that  proper 
instructions  be  given  to  what  I  say  again  is 
a  vital  bulwark  of  our  freedoms,  the  grand 
jury. 

Now  the  grand  jury  reported  on  many 
things.  It  went  to  the  addiction  research 
foundation,  to  the  children's  detention  home 
on  Jarvis  Street  and  to  the  Manor  county 
home  in  Newmarket.  It  made  its  observations 
—sometimes  it  criticized,  sometimes  it  was 
complimentary.  It  made  suggestions  where 
it  thought  it  necessary  and  some  criticisms 
and  suggestions  are  controversial.  I  do  not 
agree  with  everything  that  report  said.  But  a 
grand  jury  has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  speak 
out  and  that  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  its  report 
should  be  respected  and  listened  to  and 
debated. 

The  grand  jury  also  spoke  out  about  Mercer 
reformatory.  It  literally  blasted  everything 
about  Mercer  reformatory.  After  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  suggested  44  years  ago,  that 
this  building  be  torn  down  because  it  was  not 
a  fit  institution  and  the  government  agreed. 

Mr.  Dunbar  in  the  year  1948  said  it  was 
no  longer  fit  for  an  institution.  The  select 
committee  on  reform  institutions  in  1954 
said  it  should  be  torn  down— this  is  a  com- 
mittee of  this  government.  And  still  it  stands. 

Everything,  it  would  seem,  that  had  been 
said  in  the  past  the  grand  jury  confirmed.  The 
recent  grand  jury's  findings  are  supported 
overwhelmingly  by  many  observers  and  all 
the  grand  jury  reported  was  what  was  the 
obvious  truth. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  is  the  jury  and 
the  foreman  in  particular  treated?  This  is 
what  I  think  is  a  disgrace  on  the  present 
administration. 

First,  the  foreman's  motives  were  im- 
mediately questioned  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Grossman).  Here 
is  a  man  who  is  required  by  law  to  go  on  this 
jury.  He  is  an  experienced  man,  well  edu- 
cated, a  successful  business  man,  as  were 
nearly  all  those  men  on  that  jury.  They 
gave  their  honest  opinion  and  they  gave  a 
well-written   report,   and   so    what   happens? 


Immediately  this  hon.  Minister  of  the  Crown 
impugns,  literally,  the  honesty  of  the  man 
who  wrote  the  report. 

A  grand  jiu-y  has  every  right  to  question 
the  government  and  its  policy.  But,  according 
to  one  particular  Minister  of  the  Crown,  it 
seems  it  must  be  wicked  because  they  dared 
to  criticize  the  administration  of  a  particular 
building,  and  in  some  cases,  particular 
institutions. 

It  is  sheer  unmitigated  arrogance  on  the 
part  of  any  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  treat 
the  grand  jury  report  in  that  way,  and  in 
particular  the  foreman  or  any  other  grand 
juror. 

Second,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  York, 
Mr.  Ambrose,  read  the  grand  jury  report 
and  immediately  went  on  the  radio  saying 
that  grand  juries  should  be  done  away  with. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  grand  juries  are  there  to 
protect  the  citizens  against  bureaucracy.  And 
what  do  we  see  in  this  government?  A  civil 
servant  on  the  radio  saying  they  should  be 
done  away  with. 

Grand  juries  are  there  to  protect  us  from 
sheriffs  who  are  not  doing  their  job.  Again 
I  repeat— the  sheriff  who  is  responsible  does 
not  give  proper  instructions  to  the  grand 
jury.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  have  people 
who  nose  in  and  find  out  what  is  going  on. 
We  must,  as  part  of  the  essential  protection 
against  bureaucracy,  see  to  it  that  grand 
juries  have  the  right  to  speak  out. 

Third,  another  civil  servant  decided  to 
chime  in.  The  grand  jury  report  criticized 
the  library  at  Mercer— and  I  have  seen  it.  As 
a  library  it  should  be  most  thoroughly 
criticized.  But  what  happened  as  soon  as 
the  report  came  out?  Mr.  Nuttall  in  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions  made  a 
statement  that  everything  was  fine. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  the  right  of  a  civil 
servant  to  get  into  a  public  debate  with  a 
grand  jury.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  is  there  for  that  purpose,  and  if 
the  department  wants  to  show  vis  that  the 
grand  jury  was  wrong,  then  let  the  hon. 
Minister  show  vis,  and  let  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  is  going  to  have  an  awfully  hard 
time  showing  us  that  the  grand  jury  was 
wrong. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appalled  at  the 
length  the  present  administration  will  go  in 
order  to  silence  criticism,  and  quite  legiti- 
mate criticism.  The  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury  runs  a  successful  insurance  agency.  As 
a  result  of  what  he  saw  when  on  the  grand 
jury,  he  became  a  dedicated  prison  reformer. 
I  believe  that.    I  think  he  is  really  interested. 
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because  when  I  saw  the  report  I  made  it  my 
business  to  find  out. 

He  saw  to  it  that  all  members  of  this 
Legislature  received  a  copy  of  the  grand 
jury  report.  Then  when  a  matron  resigned 
from  Mercer  in  November,  1964,  stating  the 
grand  jury  report  was  correct,  Mr.  Lyall 
sent  a  press  clipping  of  her  story  to  all 
members  of  this  Legislature.  This  last  letter 
was  on  his  insurance  agency  stationery.  In 
due  course  he  received  a  letter  from  A.  A. 
Halford,  the  licensing  oflBcer  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  superintendent  of  insurance.  I 
have  Mr.  Lyall's  letter.  He  also  sent  a  press 
clipping  with  his  letterhead.  This  is  the 
letter  Mr.  Lyall  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Legislature: 

Dear  Sm: 

To  further  your  appreciation  of  the 
unfortunate  conditions  revealed  through 
the  grand  jury's  findings,  we  send  the  en- 
closed comment.  Let  the  interview  speak 
for  itself.  We  realize  you  are  busy  men 
and  do  not  ask  that  you  reply  directly  to 
us,  but  we  do  ask  that  you  see  something 
is  done  about  it.  A  letter  or  a  word  to  Mr. 
Robarts  will  please  us  even  more. 

Sincerely   yours 

(Signed)     Richard  H.  Lyall. 

This  is  what  he  wrote  on  his  stationery.  He 
sent  that  letter.  Along  came  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Halford,  licensing  oflBcer  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  superintendent  of  insurance, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Lyall.  This  is  what  it  said: 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
purported— 

I  do  not  know  why  they  say  purported,  but 

they  say  purported: 

—to  have  been  written  by  you  on  your 
oflBce  stationery.  The  letter  deals  with  the 
circulation  of  a  news  story  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star.  As  the 
subject-matter  has  no  relation  to  the 
business  of  an  insurance  agent,  we  must 
ask  that  you  refrain  from  using  your 
letterhead  to  deal  with  private  matters. 

Then  there  is  another  paragraph  saying  he 
must  not  call  himself  an  insurance  counsellor 
because  he  is  really  an  insurance  agent. 

But  the  essential  part  of  this  is  the  nerve, 
the  unmitigated  gall  of  an  insurance  agency 
being  warned  not  to  discuss  what  the  super- 
intendent calls  private  matters  on  its  com- 
pany letterheading. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  vicious  attempt  this  is 
to  silence  a  foreman  of  a  grand  jury,  to 
silence  anyone.    Is  the  superintendent  of  in- 


surance going  to  decide  what  the  thousands 
of  insurance  agents  can  write?  Can  they  not 
urge  people  to  support  the  United  Appeal  on 
their  stationery?  Will  their  insurance  licence 
be  lifted  if  they  use  their  stationery  in  support 
of  a  candidate  opposed  to  the  present  govern- 
ment? Besides,  can  the  policy  of  this  govern- 
ment on  reform  institutions,  or  any  of  its 
policies,  be  called  a  private  matter?  Is  the 
grand  jury  report  a  private  matter?  Of 
course  it  is  not.    It  is  a  public  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  would  be  shocked  if  the 
Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  told  him  what 
he  was  going  to  write  on  his  stationery.  He 
would  protest  and  he  would  rightly,  loudly 
protest,  just  as  I  loudly  protest  that  the 
department  of  the  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance should  try  to  tell  an  insurance  agent 
what  to  put  on  his  stationery.  After  all,  the 
laws  of  libel  protect  the  public.  If  anything 
was  fraudulent  there  are  laws  against  that. 
But  many  men  in  business  are  known  by  what 
is  on  the  masthead  of  their  letters.  It  is  the 
same  with  lawyers.  How  often  do  we  write 
on  behalf  of  diflFerent  people  who  are  seek- 
ing funds?  How  often  do  we  give  our 
opinions?  Is  this  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
private  matter? 

What  is  dangerous  is  this:  Because  of  the 
growth  of  government,  obviously  more  and 
more  people  and  more  and  more  businessmen 
are  going  to  come  in  close  contact  with  the 
government.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  to  have  any  oflBcial,  any 
bureaucrat,  come  along  and  say  you  must 
not  use  your  stationery  for  private  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
does  not  issue  a  statement— after  all  he  is 
responsible  for  The  Department  of  Insurance 
—that  The  Department  of  Insurance  must 
desist  from  such  a  policy  and  from  such  an 
attitude,  I  say  it  should  be  obvious  to  all 
that  this  government  is  steeped  in  arrogance 
not  lessened  as  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  the 
police  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  duty  of  government 
and  more  particularly  The  Attorney 
General's  Department,  to  protect  the  grand 
jury.  How  can  the  grand  jury  give  honest 
reports,  informative  reports,  if  people  make 
misrepresentations  to  it  and  if  people  lie  to 
it,  particularly  if  government  oflBcials  mis- 
represent to  the  grand  jury  and  lie  to  the 
grand  jury?  In  this  particular  instance  of 
this  grand  jury  report,  the  grand  jury  was 
deliberately  misled  if  not  lied  to,  on  at  least 
three  occasions  by  civil  servants.  On  going 
over  that  report  I  find  there  is  a  fourth. 

On  page  seven  of  the  grand  jury  report. 
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Mrs.  Burrows,  the  superintendent  of  Mercer, 
is  quoted  as  saying,  when  asked  what  was  in 
the  basement  of  Mercer,  that  there  was  a 
butcher  shop  and  storerooms.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  in  the  basement  that  the 
notorious  detention  cells  were. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  prepared  to  sit 
here  and  listen  to  all  of  the  things  anyone 
wishes  to  say  about  Mercer  reformatory  but 
I  really  think  that  propriety  should  call  for 
us  to  wait  for  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
inquiry.  However,  as  every  hon.  member 
knows,  civil  servants  are  not  here  to  be  able 
to  defend  themselves.  One  could  at  least 
wait  for  the  report  of  the  committee  to  find 
out  if  these  civil  servants  were  lying  or  not. 
I  think  it  is  most  unfair  to  say  in  advance 
that  they  were  lying.  That  is  why  the  com- 
mittee was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
investigating,  to  find  out  who  was  lying.  I 
think  it  is  most  unfair  to  get  up  here  and 
charge  civil  servants  with  lying.  They  can- 
not defend  themselves. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  have  every  right  to  bring 
this  before  this  House.  Where  else,  Mr. 
Speaker,  can  we  appeal  to  protect  the  grand 
jury  if  we  cannot  come  in  front  of  this 
Legislature?  What  is  the  hon.  Minister  for 
Reform  Institutions  there  for?  He  is  the  one 
who  answers  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  point  out 
what  the  civil  servants  have  been  doing. 

Let  me  speak.  I  want  to  point  out  what 
they  have  been  saying,  and  again  I  say  they 
misrepresented  the  situation  and  lied  to  the 
grand  jury  and  I  insist  that  I  continue. 

If  I  am  wrong,  let  the  hon.  Minister  prove 
that  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  member 
would  lower  his  voice  a  little  bit.  We  could 
hear  him  quite  plainly  if  he  would  lower  his 
voice. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  I  am  outnumbered  77 
to  23  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  made  a  request  of  the 
member. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Meanwhile,  back  at  Mercer 
reformatory:  When  Mr.  Lyall,  and  it  appears 
on  page  seven  of  his  report,  asked  what  was 
in  the  basement,  Mrs.  Burrows  said  that  it 
was  just  the  butcher  shop  and  some  store- 
rooms. Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  where 
the  notorious  detention  cells  or  "holes"  were. 
We  will  hear  a  lot  more  about  them.  We  will 
hear  not  so  much  now  but  when  the  esti- 


mates of  The  Department  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions come  up  we  will  hear  a  lot  more  about 
those. 

But  anyway  the  grand  jury— these  men- 
took  her  word  for  it  and  they  left.  The 
grand  jury  never  found  out  what  was  really 
down  in  that  basement  until  they  made  an 
unannounced  surprise  visit  to  Mercer  re- 
formatory. I  say  to  hon.  members,  where  the 
matter  of  detention  was  so  important  at 
Mercer,  and  after  all  it  has  been  used  a 
great  deal— and  it  has  had  so  much,  I  would 
say,  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  matrons  and 
on  the  inmates— that  this  was  a  vital  thing  to 
see.  On  my  experience  there  I  would  say 
that  it  was  most  certainly  a  misrepresentation 
to  the  grand  jury  not  to  even  mention  it. 

Then  again  at  page  nine  of  the  report,  Mrs. 
Burrows  is  quoted  as  saying  she  had  not  told 
of  the  detention  cells  because  she  did  not 
think  it  was  important  and  that  they  were 
really  only  leftovers  from  the  days  when 
lunatics  were  kept  there. 

You  see  what  happened,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
that  the  grand  jury  went  back.  They  went 
through  this  Mercer  reformatory  and  there 
were  some  pretty  practical  men  on  that  grand 
jury  and  they  thought  something  was  wrong, 
something  just  did  not  ring  true.  The  fore- 
man and  another  of  the  grand  jurors,  a  man 
who  was  to  go  on  a  duck  hunting  trip— he  is 
the  type  of  man  who  has  a  very  expensive 
boat— he  was  a  bit  disturbed.  So  the  two  of 
them  said:  We  will  both  go  together.  So  the 
one  man  cancelled  his  hunting  trip. 

They  found  a  lot  when  they  came  back  this 
second  time.  They  asked  Mrs.  Biurows:  Why 
did  you  not  tell  us  what  was  in  the  basement 
the  first  time?  Here  is,  I  would  say,  a  com- 
plete misrepresentation  made  to  the  grand 
jury.  I  quote  directly  from  page  nine  of  the 
grand  jvuy  report: 

I  asked  Mrs.  Burrows  why  she  had  not 
told  me  about  the  detention  cells  in  the 
basement.  Her  reply  was  that  she  did  not 
think  it  was  important  and  that  they  were 
really  only  leftovers  from  the  days  when 
lunatics  were  kept  there.  I  asked  if  in- 
mates were  now  kept  there  and  was  told, 
"once  in  a  blue  moon." 

I  asked  how  often  was  a  blue  moon  and 
was  told  that  really  I  should  know  how 
often  a  blue  moon  was. 

T^ere  was  a  detention  book  that  is  kept  by 
order  of  The  Department  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions. The  grand  jury  was  not  allowed  to  see 
that  book.  I  have  seen  it  and  I  will  tell  hon. 
members  that  those  detention  cells  were  used 
a  great  deal  more  than  once  in  a  blue  moon. 
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In  looking  through  the  pages  of  that  book, 
I  would  say,  used  on  the  average  of  15  times 
a  month.  If  we  consider  the  sentence  of  a  girl 
down  in  the  detention  cells  from  one  to  three 
days,  there  must  have  always  been  somebody, 
and  often  more  than  one  at  a  time.  But  there 
was  always  somebody  down  there,  except, 
I  am  told— and  I  believe  this— if  the  Elizabeth 
Fry  Society  was  going  to  visit,  then  they 
brought  the  prisoners  out,  or  if  people  were 
going  through  to  inspect  they  were  always 
brought  out. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  say,  trying  to 
mislead  the  grand  jury  by  saying  not  used 
"once  in  a  blue  moon"  and  not  letting  them 
see  the  detention  book— a  book  which  the 
grand  jury  had  every  right  to  see— was  delib- 
erately conceahng  important  information  from 
the  grand  jury.  So  how  can  a  grand  jury,  or 
anybody  who  is  in  the  public  service  and  try- 
ing to  protect  the  hberties  of  the  subject,  give 
a  proper  and  open  report  if  things  are  deliber- 
ately concealed  from  them? 

When  the  grand  jury  was  there  the  second 
time  they  asked  to  see  the  school  room  and 
they  were  told  that  the  room  was  locked.  So 
then  Mrs.  Marsden,  the  assistant,  went  to 
Mrs.  Burrows  to  get  the  key.  But  Mrs.  Bur- 
rows said  that  Mrs.  Steinberg,  the  teacher, 
had  gone  home  and  that  she  had  taken  the 
key  with  her. 

Well,  it  is  a  regulation  that  it  is  simply  not 
allowed,  to  go  and  take  the  keys  of  an  im- 
portant room  out  of  the  institution.  In  other 
respects,  surely  there  must  have  been  more 
than  one  key.  When  I  was  there  visiting 
Mercer  reformatory,  I  asked  Mrs.  Steinberg 
if  she  ever  took  home  the  key  to  the  school 
room  and  she  said:  "Oh,  I  would  never  do 
that." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  Mrs. 
Burrows  lied  again  to  the  grand  jury.  This 
again  is  denying  information,  denying  access 
to  the  grand  jury. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  that  we  took  a  very 
good  look  and  looked  hard  to  see  how  grand 
juries  are  treated.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  if  necessary  to  issue  instruc- 
tions to  everybody  in  authority  in  public 
institutions  that  grand  juries  have  the  right 
to  inquire.  Otherwise,  how  are  grand  juries 
going  to  not  only  give  reports,  but  to  encoiu:- 
age  pubhc  interest?  The  grand  jury  did  not 
tear  everything  apart  in  its  report.  They  did 
at  Mercer,  but  in  some  other  institutions  they 
complimented  the  staff  and  the  job  the  gov- 
ernment was  doing. 

But  is  it  so  wrong  to  criticize  govern- 
ments today?  What  of  our  liberty  if  we  can- 
not criticize  either?    The   grand  juror  is  an 


individual  and  it  is  his  liberty  which  is  at 

stake. 

Now,   I  said  there  was   another  instance 

where  Mrs.  Burrows  misled  the  grand  jury. 

Again,   I   will   quote   from  this   grand  jury 

report  on  page  five: 

We  then  went  to  the  library  and  I  told 
Mrs.  BiuTows  that  I  felt  I  had  a  better 
collection  of  books  in  my  home.  Mrs. 
Burrows  said  that  they  got  new  books  every 
six  months  and  certainly  never  used  old 
books. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  had  ever  seen  that 
library  that  is  a  ridiculous  statement  by  Mrs. 
Burrows,  because  the  books  are  ancient.  They 
are  not  the  ones  to  run  a  library.  At  one  time 
the  Toronto  library  board  looked  after  that 
library.  Why  in  the  world  they  were  thrown 
out,  I  do  not  know.  I  wish  the  Toronto  library 
board  was  back.  Here  we  have  one  of  the 
finest  hbrary  systems  in  the  world  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  yet  at  Mercer  reformatory  we 
have  one  of  the  worst.  It  is  about  time  that 
we  harken  to  what  the  grand  jury  is  trying  to 
tell  us. 

Now,  why  did  Mrs.  Burrows  obviously 
mislead  the  grand  jury?  Well,  at  page  11  of 
the  report,  she  is  quoted  as  saying  she  was 
afraid  of  publicity.  This  is  very  interesting. 
What  are  grand  juries  for,  anyway?  They 
are  there  to  check.  I  read  from  page  11: 
As  a  final  question,  I  asked  Mrs.  Biurows 

why  the  truth   of  these  matters  had  not 

been   disclosed  to  us   and   was   told  they 

were  afraid  of  the  publicity. 

They  had  every  right  to  be  afraid  of  pub- 
licity. But  why,  over  all  these  years,  has  this 
been  covered  up— the  way  that  they  have  run 
the  Mercer  reformatory?  I  admit  the  build- 
ing is  bad  but  there  are  things  worse  than 
poor  buildings.  That  is  the  attitude.  The 
attitude  that  has  obviously  existed  since  the 
place  went  up,  is  one  of  repression.  That 
grand  jury  blew  in  there  hke  a  fresh  cold 
breeze  and  I  hope  the  government  is  em- 
barrassed and  shamed  into  doing  considerably 
more  than  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

But  what  of  the  grand  jury?  It  must  be 
discouraging,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  citizen  who 
finds  himself  on  a  grand  jury  to  be  lied  to 
by  public  employees,  his  honesty  questioned 
by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  an  ill-con- 
ceived threat  to  his  livelihood  made  by  the 
government.  We  have  a  sick  government  in 
Ontario,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  police  bill 
taught  it  nothing. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General  through 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  grand  jury  is  in  danger,  a  bulwark  that 
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gives  free  men  the  opportunity  not  only  to 
participate  in  public  affairs,  but  to  speak 
freely  and  to  criticize  the  government  of  the 
day  when  and  if  they  think  fit.  There  are 
forces  within  the  administration  of  which  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  is  a  part  that  seek 
both  openly  and  in  secret  to  destroy  the 
ancient  right  of  free  men,  the  grand  jury. 
It  certainly  is  time,  sir,  that  all  of  us  as 
legislators  and  citizens  of  this  province  were 
on  our  guard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  a  look  at  Mercer 
reformatory  itself— this  sordid  pile  of  rock, 
the  repository  of  untold  miseries  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries.  I  will  venture  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  future  years  the  name  of 
Mercer  reformatory  will  become  the  symbol 
of  all  that  is  wrong  and  evil  in  the  treatment 
of  human  beings.  To  me  it  is  an  ugly  foun- 
tain that  spews  moral  and  intellectual 
brutality  every  second  it  stands.  I  will  not 
rest  content  until  it  is  completely  and  utterly 
demolished.  I  will  tell  you  why.  If  we  are 
to  believe  in  democracy— and  I  am  certain 
all  of  us  here  do— we  must  believe  in  the 
dignity  and  self-respect  of  the  human  being. 
When  it  comes  to  prison  reform  this  is  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

Hugh  J.  Klare,  executive  secretary  of  the 
John  Howard  Society  in  England,  when 
speaking  of  prison  inmates,  tells  us  this: 

The  basic  aims  of  treatment  are  really 

quite  simple   and  might  be  put  in  some 

such  way  as  this: 

1.  To  help  the  prisoner  to  regard  prison 
personnel  as  potential  friends  rather  than 
potential  enemies. 

2.  To  help  the  prisoner  to  see  himself  as 
he  really  is,  to  recognize  some  of  his  own 
problems  and  to  see  his  life  in  a  truer 
perspective. 

3.  To  help  the  prisoner  in  the  attempt  to 
put  himself  into  someone  else's  position. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  would 
not  go  around  robbing  or  defrauding  if  they 
could  put  themselves  into  someone  else's 
position. 

4.  To  help  the  prisoner  better  his  own 
inner  picture  of  himself,  to  increase  his 
sense  of  his  own  worth— his  self  respect. 

These  are  the  key  words— self  respect.  When 
one  looks  at  the  food  an  inmate  at  Mercer 
eats,  how  she  lives,  what  she  wears,  the 
sanitation,  the  lack  of  any  kind  of  intellectual 
stimulation,  one  wonders  how  a  graduate  of 
Mercer  can  leave  with  any  self  respect.  How 
can  the  government  of  Ontario,  after  it  has 
Mercerized  these  women,  have  any  self- 
respect? 


If  sheer  vicious  repression  reforms  people, 
Mr.  Speaker,  only  angels  would  come  out  of 
Mercer  reformatory.  If  an  individual  is  in- 
carcerated in  an  institution,  that  institution 
becomes  his  whole  world.  The  little  things 
mean  so  much  and  it  is  the  Httle  things  in 
Mercer,  besides  the  general  policy,  that  are  so 
demeaning.  They  are  the  evidence  of  the 
attitude  of  our  so-called  Department  of  Re- 
form Institutions.  That  department  is  mis- 
named.   It  shows  how  its  oflBcials  think. 

Why  is  coffee  not  served  in  Mercer?  Is  it 
because  it  is  easier  to  water  down  tea?  I 
understand  that  last  Sunday  they  did  serve 
coffee.  The  word  is  out— there  have  been 
grand  juries  and  politicians  around,  and  after 
all  these  years  they  served  coffee.  Now,  you 
cannot  have  sugar  in  your  tea;  they  do  not 
have  sugar.  They  have  one  spoonful  on 
cereal.  If  you  like  to  take  your  tea  clear  you 
carmot  have  it,  because  all  the  tea  has  milk 
in  it. 

If  you  ask,  "Do  you  serve  coffee  at 
Mercer?"— and  this  is  what  you  have  to  watch 
out  for;  you  really  need  a  law  degree  to 
watch  it— they  say,  "Oh,  yes,  we  serve  coffee." 
You  say,  "When?"— "Well,  when  the  Eliza- 
beth Fry  Society  is  there." 

"Do  you  ever  serve  fresh  fruit?"— "Oh,  yes, 
we  serve  fresh  fruit."  "When?"— "At  Christ- 
mas time— and  two  apples  at  Hallowe'en." 

"Butter?"— "Well,  we  don't  have  butter  at 
noon,  but  we  have  butter  at  supper  and 
breakfast."  They  spht  a  pound  and  a  half 
among  100  people,  including  the  matrons  and 
the  inmates,  so  they  serve  butter. 

As  to  the  clothes— why  do  they  have  to  put 
people  in  the  worst  things  they  can  dig  up? 
How  can  anyone  have  self-respect?  The 
government  must  always  remember  this:  it  is 
going  to  turn  these  people  out  into  society 
once  again  after  they  earn  six  cents  a  day 
and  everything  possible  is  done  to  be  mean. 
As  to  sanitation,  Mercer  is  one  of  the  oldest 
buildings  in  that  particular  area  and,  of 
course,  its  plumbing  is  the  most  ancient  kind. 
Everybody  has  a  chamber  pot  and  they  are 
cleaned  out  by  the  girl  on  duty  each  day. 

Once  a  week  everything  is  sort  of  de- 
odorized; they  throw  the  chamber  pots  in 
the  bathtub  with  some  lye  or  lime  and  clean 
them  out,  but  it  is  the  same  bathtub  the  in- 
mates bathe  in.  I  asked  about  this.  The 
thing  that  amazed  me  is  that  the  assistant 
superintendent  and  the  nurse  did  not  think 
anything  wrong  with  that.  They  said:  Would 
you  not  clean  things  out  in  your  home? 
Well,  not  in  the  bathtub,  I  will  tell  you  that. 
It  is  a  matter  of  standards. 
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Reformatory  inmates  for  the  most  part  are 
young  people.  I  think  the  average  age  in 
our  reform  institutions  is  24,  but  there  are  a 
lot  of  16-year-olds  and  17-year-olds.  Almost 
all  of  them  come  from  broken  homes.  They 
all  have  difficult  pasts.  But  what  is  the 
government  going  to  teach  them  by  treating 
diem  this  way?  How  does  the  govenunent 
expect  them  to  walk  out  with  their  shoulders 
back  when  this  is  a  government  policy?  Our 
taxes  pay  for  the  reformatories,  and  these 
are  some  of  the  things  that  go  on.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions  knows  anything  about 
self-respect. 

Yes,  they  are  allowed  to  smoke,  Mr. 
Speaker.  They  roll  their  own.  They  get  two 
packages  of  Daily  Mail,  the  cheapest  you 
can  get,  and  then  a  package  of  papers,  and 
they  roll  their  own.  Why  could  we  not  give 
these  girls  some  useful  work  to  do?  Pay  them 
money,  a  decent  wage,  and  charge  them  for 
their  keep,  and  if  necessary  reimburse  people 
who  have  been  defrauded.  Why  can  they 
not  have  a  canteen?  Let  them  have  some 
choice  of  what  they  want  to  buy.  What  is 
so  wrong  with  eating  a  candy  or  a  pepper- 
mint? 

If  a  matron  has  some  peppermints  or  some 
life  savers  and  is  eating  one,  an  inmate  will 
come  up  and  beg  for  one.  They  do  not  get 
any  sugar,  there  is  very  little  sugar.  There 
is  one  spoonful  on  cereal  for  breakfast.  They 
cannot  have  these  things. 

Now  why?  What  sense  does  it  make?  Yet 
these  people  are  to  go  out  in  the  world  and 
make   decisions. 

So  I  say,  to  me  it  is  a  frightful  indictment 
of  our  reform  institutions.  This  country, 
here  in  this  particular  province,  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  places  in  the  world,  and  Canada, 
according  to  the  United  Nations,  ranks  44th 
in  penal  reform.  We  are  listed  down  there 
with  the  Mau  Mau  tribes  someplace.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  if  hon.  members  go  through 
Mercer  reformatory  and  see  what  is  going  on? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Has  the  hon.  member  ever  been  down  there? 
He  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  this.  Before  I  ever  went  down  there,  I 
had  been  taking  an  interest  in  this  for  a 
long  time.    It  is  in  the  record. 

Our  former  leader,  Mr.  Wintermeyer, 
gave  a  very  detailed  plan  on  what  should  be 
done  for  reform  institutions  several  years 
ago  and  a  lot  of  people  poked  fun  at  it  and 
said:  Well,  it  is  an  essay,  who  wrote  it?   But 


the  thing  is,  we  did  the  work.  We  informed 
ourselves. 

Of  course  now  they  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  say:  Well,  you  fellows  go  and 
make  a  big  scene.  You  go  down  there  and 
try  to  make  a  big  front  out  of  it.  Once  we 
are  too  quiet  and  now  they  find  we  are  too 
noisy.  But  the  thing  is  this:  We  must  pursue 
this  question  either  quietly  or  noisily  tmtil 
we  have  brought  about  decent  reform  institu- 
tions in  the   province. 

How,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  turn  out  pros- 
pective good  citizens  if  they  get  no  proper 
training,  no  education,  they  receive  nothing 
but  vicious  retribution?  Dogs  get  better 
medical  treatment  than  they  do.  I  have 
talked  to  matrons  and  inmates  who  have  been 
there  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  the 
things  they  say  about  the  medical  treatment 
is  shocking.  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister's 
committee,  that  advisory  committee  that  he 
likes  to  call— well,  any  other  criticism  is 
sub  judice  he  says,  which  is  ridiculous— I 
hope  that  committee  checks  into  the  medical 
treatment,  because  it  is  a  scandal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  did  not  have 
the  hon.  member  to  give  them  all  the 
answers. 

Mr.  Trotter:  We  certainly  have  far  more 
answers  than  the  hon.  Minister  does,  I  will 
tell  him  that.  That  is  why  I  am  glad,  with 
the  hon.  leader  we  have  (Mr.  Thompson),  that 
we  are  going  to  form  a  government  that  will 
clean  this  up.  No  man  should  be  afraid- 
Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale 
will  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Trotter:  No,  I  am  talking.  It  is  these 
people  over  there  that  should  answer  the 
questions.    He  will  have  his  day  in  court. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  said  he  did  not 
care  to  answer  a  question. 

Mr.  Trotter:  No  man  should  refuse  good 
advice,  we  should  all  be  glad  to  hear  it; 
but  committees  are  used,  as  they  are  certainly 
used  by  this  government,  to  postpone  action 
year  after  year.  After  all,  it  was  suggested 
Mercer  reformatory  be  destroyed  44  years 
ago.  The  present  hon.  Minister  is  still  wait- 
ing for  another  committee  to  tell  him  if  they 
were  right  back  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
whether  they  were  right  in  '48,  whether  they 
were  right  in  1954.    He  must  have  this  com- 
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mittee.  Well,  I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker:  It  has 
been  a  shame  on  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
we  might  ask  ourselves  why  has  this  gone  on? 
Why  has  it  been  allowed  to  happen?  It  has 
obviously  gone  on  for  years. 

One  woman  phoned  me  and  she  said:  You 
should  not  pursue  this  because  it  reflects  on 
Mrs.  Burrows.  Well,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  reflects  on  Mrs.  Burrows.  It  reflects  on  the 
staff.  It  reflects  on  the  government.  It  reflects 
on  us  as  individual  members  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, because  we  are  responsible. 

Then,  too,  it  reflects  on  the  clergy.  That  is 
one  thing  that  I  cannot  understand,  where 
the  clergy  have  been.  Any  motive  or  inspira- 
tion I  have  for  social  reform  is  often  what 
these  clergymen  preach.  But  where  have  they 
been?  This  is  what  passed  through  my  mind 
as  I  stood  in  the  two  chapels  at  Mercer.  Of 
course  it  reflects  on  society  and  it  reflects  on 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions. 

In  tliis  department— I  think  there  are  about 
six  hon.  members  of  the  government  who  have 
had  this  department— they  have  literally  been 
playing  musical  chairs  with  human  lives.  I 
say  that  the  shame  rests  heavily  on  this  Con- 
servative government  for  its  inaction  and  its 
complete  disregard  of  what  has  been  needed 
in  reform  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  more  brief  remark. 
I  know  it  is  repetition  but  whenever  I  have 
spoken  in  a  Throne  Speech  debate  I  have 
always  spoken  about  this:  Mental  health.  I 
have  spoken  about  it  on  some  occasions  at 
length,  and  sometimes  briefly.  This  time 
maybe  my  hon.  friends  over  there  will  be 
glad  to  know  I  will  be  brief. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Can  I  go  now? 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  hon.  Minister  may  go 
now.  Go  and  try  to  bring  about  some  reforms 
in  the  department. 

I  know  that  all  that  can  be  said  on  mental 
health  has  been  said,  but  the  unfortunate 
part  of  it  is  that  so  little  has  been  done.  Just 
as  Mercer  reformatory  has  become  a  symbol 
to  me,  999  Queen  Street  is  a  symbol.  I  have 
passed  it  on  the  streetcar  through  most  of 
my  life.  I  have  seen  this  old  building  there, 
but  of  course  you  do  not  see  that  old  build- 
ing any  more.  It  appears  like  a  new  building 
with  potted  palms  out  in  front.  It  looks  as  if 
everything  there  is  improved.  But  that  is 
not  the  case.  When  you  go  through  the  new 
part— the  reception  wing  and  the  administra- 
tive wing— you  still  have  that  old,  ancient 
building  that  has  been  housing  the  ills  of 
many  people  that  are  there  just  because  they 
are  old.  They  have  no  other  fault. 


It  is  a  hospital  that  was  built  to  hold  90u 
patients;  I  think  it  holds  about  1,250.  It  has 
a  httle  infirmary  for  out-patient  service.  It 
must  service  2,000  people  a  year.  No  medical 
man,  no  psychiatrist,  no  matter  how  dedi- 
cated, can  work  properly  in  that  atmosphere 
and  with  that  equipment,  but  I  most  cer- 
tainly say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  staff  is 
dedicated.  We  should  be  proud  of  many  of 
the  medical  men,  especially  those  in  The 
Department  of  Health.  But  we  as  a  people 
and  as  a  government  do  not  give  the  support 
to  this  most-needed  reform. 

More  than  half  the  people  in  hospital  in 
Ontario  today  are  there  because  of  mental 
illness.  It  is  a  tremendous  cost.  I  have  gone 
into  detail  as  to  what  it  actually  costs  and  I 
know  that  tlie  present  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  has  taken  an  interest 
in  this  subject,  a  far  greater  interest  than  any 
other  man  who  has  held  that  portfolio.  But  I 
say  to  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  government 
certainly  does  not  give  him  the  required 
funds. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Trotter:  Sometliing  is  wrong  with  the 
Treasury.  When  you  go  to  London,  Ontario, 
and  see  that  ancient  hospital  and  talk  to  the 
highly  intelligent  doctor  who  is  in  charge, 
you  realize  that  we  are  not  giving  our  dedi- 
cated men  the  support  that  they  should  have. 
There  is  public  apathy  in  many  respects,  but 
also  this  government  does  not  lead.  It  is  one 
of  those  regrettable  things  that  tmless  you 
raise  a  great  storm,  nothing  is  done.  Maybe 
some  of  us  should  go  down  with  newsmen 
pointing  to  the  crowded  conditions  in  tlie  old 
buildings,  and  at  999  Queen  Street  walk 
down  those  halls  tliat  are  so  crowded  there 
is  not  proper  room  for  people  to  sit  for  handi- 
crafts. They  are  all  wandering  around.  What 
can  the  staff  do?  I  call  one  particular  part 
of  that  building  the  "hall  of  horrors." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  in  mental  health,  just  as  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  for  reform  institutions,  and 
we  must  look  to  the  government  of  the  da>' 
to  do  something.  For  it  is  all  part  and  parcel 
of  the  same  problem.  It  is  a  social,  a  cultural 
lag  tliat  we  have  in  our  society  that  we  do  not 
deal  witli  tliese  problems  of  the  human  being. 
We  can  find  a  way  to  land  on  the  moon,  but 
we  do  not  seem  to  solve  the  problem  of 
human  personalities.  Certainly  it  is  the  duty 
of  government  to  do  far  more  than  it  has  in 
the  past. 

So  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  to 
this  govenmient  to  turn  its  mind  and  its 
energy  and  its  funds,  its  Treasury  board,  to 
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assist  in  the  problem  of  mental  health  and 
research  in  mental  health. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  carry  on  with 
the  Throne  Speech  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjoiumment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.50  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Wc  are  pleased  to  welcome 
as  guests  to  the  Legislature  today,  in  the  west 
gallery,  students  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
Public  School,  Port  Credit. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  ONTARIO  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CODE,  1961-1962 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South)  moves 
fir  t  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code,  1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  may  I  rise  on  a 
matter  of  personal  privilege? 

There    was    a    newspaper    report,    in    the 
Toronto    Globe   and    Mail,   this    morning   in 
which   I   am  misquoted,   perhaps   in   a   small 
way,  but  whicih  I  would  like  to  correct. 
I  am  quoted  as  saying: 

After  Mr.  Trotter  had  visited  the  insti- 
tution he  said  the  teacher  told  him  the 
room  was  never  locked  and  she  never  took 
the  key  home. 

They  are  referring  to  the  schoolroom.  Well, 
the  teacher  did  not  tell  me  it  was  never 
locked.  She  said  she  never  took  the  key 
home.  I  just  wanted  that  corrected  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree),  notice  of  which  has 
been  given  him. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  the  House 
when  the  report  of  the  labour  safety  council 
will  be  made  public? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  the  report  from 
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the  labour  safety  council  and  it  is  presently 
being  printed  with  a  view  to  distribution  to 
the  public  and  this  House. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  question  is  also  addressed  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour;  he  has  a  copy. 

Has  the  hon.  Minister  been  able  to  secure 
any  further  information  from  the  depart- 
ment's regional  office  concerning  safety 
inspection  at  the  Wolverine  plant  in  London? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
London  office,  I  am  informed,  has  conducted 
an  inspection  of  the  plant  and  particulars  are 
now  being  sent  on  to  me  as  to  their  findings 
and  recommendations. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have 
some  clarification  by  the  hon.  Minister?  Has 
there  been  a  recent  inspection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine,  thank  you. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart),  notice  of 
which  has  been  submitted. 

Does  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
tend to  amend  The  Warble  Fly  Control  Act 
regulations  and,  if  so,  in  what  way? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  first 
part  of  the  question  is  "Yes."  At  the  time 
The  Warble  Fly  Control  Act  was  proclaimed, 
rotenone  with  derris  powder  appeared  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  chemical  treatment, 
either  by  spray  or  brush  application.  It  is 
applied  in  the  spring  season.  However,  new 
chemicals  have  been  developed  and  are  now 
on  the  market.  These  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  when  applied  in  the  fall  season 
reduce  the  damage  to  the  animal  providing 
effective  control  of  the  warble  fly  grub  as 
well  as  eliminating  the  irritation  caused  to 
the  animal,  and  damage  to  the  hide. 

The  enactment  and  enforcement  of  warble 
fly  bylaws  has  been  the  responsibility  of  local 
municipalities.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the 
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programme,  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  to 
the  municipal  inspectors'  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, as  well  as  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  chemical  powder  used  for  control  pur- 
poses to  the  municipality. 

In  those  municipalities  where  the  control 
bylaw  is  still  in  effect,  the  department  will, 
for  the  present,  continue  to  pay  50  per  cent 
of  the  inspector's  salary.  After  July  1,  1965, 
the  subsidy  on  the  purchase  of  materials 
used  by  the  municipality  will  be  withdrawn 
as  no  other  subsidy  is  provided  for  parasitical 
control. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  On  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  we  may  now 
take  it  that  hon.  Ministers  are  prepared  to 
give  answers  as  to  their  intentions  with  re- 
gard to  the  amendment  of  Acts  and  regula- 
tions? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  was  my  understanding  that 
the  Minister  was  elaborating  upon  his  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  member  for  Lambton 
East. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  to  the  hon.  member  that  there  is  no  need 
for  change  in  legislation  at  all.  This  is  in- 
cluded in  the  regulations;  it  does  not  mean 
a  change  in  legislation  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  comment  concerning 
the  new  flag  and  the  ceremonies  which  will 
be  observed. 

The  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
wrote  me  last  week  and  advised  me  that  at 
noon  on  Monday,  February  15,  1965,  a  cere- 
mony will  be  held  in  Ottawa,  when  the  new 
flag  will  be  raised  officially  for  the  first  time. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  we  would  carry 
out  a  cermony  here  at  the  same  time. 

Personally,  I  am  confident  that  all  the 
people  of  Canada  would  wish  that  on  that 
date  we  would  recognize  officially  the  Cana- 
dian flag  which  was  approved  in  December 
by  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  and  which  has 
been  proclaimed  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
I  think  it  will  be  a  very  historic  occasion  and 
I  would  like  to  inform  the  House  about  the 
plans  we  are  making  for  the  due  observance 
of  this  great  event. 

A  flajT-raising  ceremony  will  be  held  in 
front  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  in  the  pres- 
ence of  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
hon.  members  of  this  legislative  assembly, 
and  others  who  may  wish  to  attend.  The  cere- 
mony is  planned  for  12  o'clock  noon  on  Feb- 


ruary 15,  which  is  a  week  from  next  Monday. 
We  will  have  the  civil  service  choir  there;  we 
will  have  a  guard  of  honour;  we  will  have 
a  military  band;  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
has  agreed  to  attend  and  the  Queen's  proc- 
lamation will  be  read  at  that  time.  A 
detailed  programme  is  being  prepared  and 
will  be  circulated  to  everyone  in  the  House. 

Substantially  it  will  be  as  follows:  There 
will  be  prayers,  an  anthem,  the  proclamation 
will  be  read,  we  will  sing  "O  Canada."  I  will 
make  some  remarks  and  I  would  hope  to  be 
followed  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Thompson)  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  (Mr.  MacDonald).  The 
flag  will  then  be  raised  and  we  will  have 
more  music.  Then  we  will  have  the  bene- 
diction and  the  singing  of  "God  Save  the 
Queen." 

I  would  hope  that  every  hon.  member  of 
the  Legislature  will  make  arrangements  to 
attend  this  ceremony.  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
as  the  years  go  by  this  new  flag  will  become, 
not  a  new  flag,  but  a  unifying  symbol  for  all 
the  people  of  Canada. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  that,  before  this  present  design 
was  adopted,  many  strong  feelings  were 
aroused  in  the  House  of  Commons,  echoing, 
I  believe,  the  feelings  of  a  great  many  people 
throughout  the  country.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  the  people  of  our  province,  now  that 
the  decision  has  been  made  by  the  elected 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should 
and  will,  with  enthusiasm,  join  ranks  in  sup- 
port of  our  new  national  standard.  When  the 
ceremony  is  completed  on  February  15,  the 
Canadian  flag  will  fly  from  the  flagstaff  in 
front  of  the  building  here. 

As  time,  circumstances  and  availability  of 
flag  supplies  permit,  it  will  fly  over  other 
government  offices  and  buildings  throughout 
the  province.  The  regulations  concerning  the 
flying  of  flags  at  elementary  schools  in 
Ontario  will  be  amended  to  provide  for  the 
flying  of  this  new  flag.  I  might  read  to  hon. 
members  a  letter  which  has  been  sent  to  the 
school  boards  and  their  officials  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis),  and  it 
reads  as  follows: 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
new  Canadian  flag  will  be  officially  raised 
for  the  first  time  on  Monday,  February  15, 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  eastern  standard 
time. 

A  ceremony  arranged  by  the  government 
of  Canada  for  this  flag  raising  will  take 
place  in  the  Parliament  Buildings  in  Ottawa 
and  a  similar  ceremony  arranged  by  the 
Ontario    government   will   be   held    at    the 
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same  time  in  front  of  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings in  Queen's  Park  in  Toronto. 

It  is  probable  that  the  event  will  also  be 
observed  by  municipalities  across  the  prov- 
ince and  such  ceremonies  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  municipal  au- 
thorities. 

Insofar  as  schools  are  concerned,  the 
regulation  regarding  the  use  of  the  flag  in 
elementary  schools  is  being  amended  to 
authorize  the  flying  of  the  new  Canadian 
flag  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  and  proclaimed  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  on  public  holidays  and 
on  such  occasions  as  the  school  boards  may 
direct. 

No  specific  regulation  has  governed  the 
use  of  the  flag  in  secondary  schools  but  it 
is  assumed  that  the  new  Canadian  flag  will 
be  flown  at  such  institutions  on  similar 
occasions  on  and  after  February  15,  1965, 
or  from  such  date  as  the  new  flag  may  be 
available.  Where  any  school  has  the  flag 
it  should  be  raised  on  February  15. 

Care,  of  course,  should  be  taken  not  to 
keep  pupils  standing  out  doors  at  a  cere- 
mony for  any  protracted  period  in  the 
wintry  weather.  It  is  suggested,  in  any 
event,  that  suitable  reference  be  made  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  flag  on  February 
15,  either  at  school  assemblies  or  in  current 
events  classes. 

The  Canadian  flag  will  play  a  significant 
role  in  the  life  of  the  nation  and  in  the  lives 
of  the  boys  and  girls  and  young  men  and 
women  now  in  our  schools.  I  would  re- 
quest that  tlie  occasion  of  its  initial  raising 
receive  due  attention  in  all  oiu:  institutions 
of  learning  in  order  that  the  historic  event 
may  be  a  truly  memorable  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  also  notifying  every  muni- 
cipality of  the  form  our  programme  will  take, 
as  undoubtedly  they  will  wish  to  conduct 
their  own  flag-raising  ceremonies  on  Febru- 
ary 15.  As  there  is  not  yet  a  supply  of  the 
new  flag  in  quantity,  it  may  be  impossible  for 
all  school  boards  and  municipalities  to  take 
action  immediately,  but  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  arrange  matters  in  due  course.  Similarly, 
I  would  anticipate  that  individuals  and  com- 
panies and  citizens  throughout  the  country 
will  fly  Canada's  new  flag  in  recognition 
of  its  status  as  the  official  symbol  of  our 
country. 

In  a  press  statement  I  issued  on  December 
23,  1964,  I  announced  the  intention  of  this 
government  to  recommend  that  there  be  a 
distinctive  flag  for  use  within  the  province. 
I  proposed  that  this  be  in  the  style  of  the  Red 


Ensign  containing  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
province.  This  recommendation  will  be  be- 
fore this  assembly  in  due  course;  but  once 
again  let  me  emphasize,  as  I  did  at  that  time, 
that  this  will  in  no  way  detract  from  our 
wholehearted  and  enthusiastic  acceptance  of 
the  new  official  flag  of  Canada. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view, 
these  are  matters  that  are  of  very  deep  im- 
port to  our  people;  matters  that  affect  long- 
held  traditions  and  deeply  felt  emotions.  I 
feel  personally  that  we  must  move  forward 
as  one  as  the  history  of  our  country  unfolds, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  we  must 
retain  some  of  the  symbols  and  the  memories 
of  past  beliefs,  of  past  sacrifices  and,  indeed, 
we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  our  own  history. 
I  think  it  is  apparent  to  everyone  in  this 
House  that  to  meld  all  these  things  together 
is  not  easy.  It  will  require  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy  and  a  good  deal  of  understanding, 
one  for  another,  of  the  beliefs  we  all  hold  per- 
sonally. But  I  would  ask  that  in  this  matter 
we  all  do  stand  together  and  let  us  move  for- 
ward as  the  history  of  our  country  unfolds  on 
this  very  historic  day,  February  15,  1965. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order:  Resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  opening 
of  the  session. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  that  the  previous  speakers 
who  have  been  on  the  floor  during  the  session 
have  paid  many  compliments  to  you  and  I 
believe  that  actually  tliey  have  used  just 
about  all  the  superlatives  that  are  possible. 
However,  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  your  courtesy  and  your 
benign  countenance.  Others  have  said  just 
about  everything  that  could  be  said,  to  all  of 
which  I  subscribe  completely. 

I  would  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  to  voice  my 
welcome  to  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher)  and  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  who 
were  recently  seated  in  this  House. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset,  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  very  much  disappointed  in 
the  content,  or  perhaps  it  might  better  be  said 
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lack  of  contents,  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  Many  problems  which  could  well 
have  been  mentioned  were  in  no  way  touched 
upon,  even  briefly;  such  as  automobile  insur- 
ance, consumer  problems  and  so  many  others, 
to  name  only  a  few.  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  are  important  matters  which  should  be 
getting  attention  in  this  House.  I  would  hope 
that  before  this  session  is  over  considerable 
attention  will  be  paid  to  these  important 
matters. 

I  know  that  during  the  past  few  days  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  by  various  speakers  to 
various  phases  of  public  problems  and  I 
thought  that  perhaps  at  this  time  it  might 
be  refreshing  to  the  hon.  members  who  are 
present  in  the  House  to  bring  a  little  different 
approach  to  the  floor  and  to  give  the  House 
and  the  hon.  members  a  brief  review  of  what 
has  happened  in  northwestern  Ontario,  the 
part  of  this  province  which  is  very  important 
to  me  and  to  others  in  this  House.  In  the  ex- 
pression of  my  words,  I  would  hope  that  the 
hon.  Ministers  involved  and  the  departments 
involved,  would  give  attention  to  the  matters 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  up. 

I  would  say  that  at  the  outset  it  was  pre- 
dicted 1964  would  be  a  year  of  accelerated 
growth  and  development  in  northwestern 
Ontario.  For  most  sections  of  our  big  region 
this  has  been  true.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion of  a  continuation  of  this  faster  tempo  in 
the  year  ahead. 

Painting  a  rosier  hue  on  the  economic  pic- 
ture of  our  area,  where  major  expansions  in 
the  forest  products  industry,  large-scale  pro- 
jects in  the  mining  industry,  new  manufactur- 
ing and  new  products  enterprises,  huge 
contracts  for  equipment  and  machines,  record- 
breaking  tonnage  handled  by  the  transporta- 
tion industry  and  increased  construction  in 
commercial,  residential,  institutional  and  muni- 
cipal categories.  The  result  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year  was  the  best  employment  situa- 
tion in  nearly  a  decade  and  with  several 
larger  projects  just  getting  under  way  it  can 
be  expected  that  job  opportunities  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  coming  months. 

Gratifying  as  the  general  growth  graph  is, 
all  municipalities  show  a  common  need  for 
still  greater  industrialization  that  will  broaden 
the  municipal  tax  base  and  provide  in  their 
own  home  area  brighter  prospects  for  the 
professional,  technical  and  mechanical  skills 
of  a  better-trained  generation  reaching  the 
labour  market  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nortliwest  needs  the 
youth,  energy  and  ability  to  develop  our 
huge  domain.  This  is  one  resource,  a  human 
resource,    that   we    cannot    afford    to    export 


elsewhere.  Hence  the  continuing  necessity  of 
exerting  every  effort  to  improve  the  economic 
development  and  environment.  This  is  par- 
ticularly imperative  in  some  of  our  smaller 
but  important  commimities  which  have  ex- 
perienced little  or  no  expansion  of  their 
industrial  structure  for  some  time.  It  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  that  provin- 
cial incentives,  similar  to  those  in  effect  in 
other  jurisdictions  of  the  country,  will  be 
required  if  Ontario  municipalities,  and  es- 
pecially those  in  the  northwest,  are  to  be 
assisted. 

The  trend  of  new  enterprises  toward  prov- 
inces offering  substantial  inducements  is 
evident.  New  automotive  plants  have  been, 
or  are  slated  to  be,  established  in  the  Mari- 
times  and  in  Quebec.  Even  a  well-known 
Ontario  company  has  announced  it  will  move 
from  the  Toronto  area  to  Nova  Scotia  to  take 
advantage  of  a  combination  of  federal,  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  incentives  to  industry, 
proving  that  such  programmes  more  than 
compensate  for  the  proximity  of  concentrated 
markets. 

We  will  continue  to  press  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  northwestern  Ontario  as  a 
development  area,  eligible  for  federal  tax 
and  other  benefits  for  industry,  similar  to 
those  granted  35  designated  areas  across 
Canada. 

The  Minister  of  the  federal  Department  of 
Industry  has  informed  us  that  the  whole 
programme  of  incentives  will  be  reviewed 
early  in  1965,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
needs  of  these  underpopulated  and  under- 
developed mid-Canada  areas  will  receive  the 
consideration  they  merit  before  long. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
refer  with  a  high  degree  of  gratification  to 
some  of  the  major  developments  which  oc- 
curred  during    1964. 

Under  the  heading  of  forest  products,  for 
instance,  the  biggest  enterprise  in  the  industry 
in  our  part  of  the  province.  Great  Lakes 
Paper  Company,  began  construction  of  a  $31 
million  plant  for  the  production  of  sulphate, 
pulp  or  kraft,  to  be  completed  in  1966.  The 
mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  200,000  tons  per 
year  and  will  provide  500  jobs  at  the  plant 
and  an  additional  1,000  jobs  in  supporting 
trades  and  services.  This  is  something  we  in 
northwestern  Ontario  desperately  need.  The 
plant  is  being  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
existing  newsprint  mill  at  Neebing,  Fort 
William,  and  will  make  the  pulp  and  paper 
complex  one  of  the  largest  installations  in 
Canada. 

In  the  mining  industry,  while  1964  produc- 
tion figures  will  not  be  available  for  some 
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time,  I  am  sure,  indications  are  for  a  record 
year  in  the  value  of  minerals  produced  in  all 
regions.  The  northwest  surged  past  the  100 
million  mark  for  the  first  time  in  1963,  and 
the  current  total  likely  will  be  well  ahead 
of  this  very  significant  figure. 

Last  year,  iron  ore  topped  the  list  at  more 
than  33  million;  copper  and  nickel,  29  mil- 
lion; gold  and  silver,  some  25  million;  zinc 
added  an  impressive  total,  in  this  category, 
of  some  14  million-plus;  while  lead  produced 
at  a  value  of  well  over  250,000. 

Iron  ore  production  in  1964  is  expected  to 
set  a  new  record.  The  mining  industry  added 
a  new  gold  producer  in  1964,  in  Sapawe 
Gold  Mines,  which  has  increased  the  list 
in  our  area  to  17. 

The  biggest  project  underway  is  the  $15 
million  ore  processing  and  pelletizing  plant 
of  Caland  Ore  Company  on  the  Steep  Rock 
range  near  Atikokan.  The  plant  will  process 
2.5  million  tons  of  natural  ore  annually, 
converting  it  into  coarse-sized  ore  and  one 
million  tons  of  iron  pellets.  It  will  be  the 
first  pellet  plant  in  the  northwest  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  anywhere  to  pelletize 
ore  directly  from  its  natural  state  without 
preparatory  concentration.  This  process,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  feasible  because  of  the  high  iron 
and  low  silica  content  of  Caland  ore.  The 
plant  is  expected  to  be  brought  into  operation 
in  1965  and,  while  well  automated,  will  still 
employ  more  than  70  people. 

Very  well  advanced,  too,  is  Geco  Mines' 
$10  million  development  programme  and  its 
major  copper-zinc  property  at  Manitouwadge, 
including  a  circular  shaft  and  underground 
pressure  installations.  Still  another  copper- 
zinc  producer  in  the  Manitouwadge  area, 
Will-Echo  Mines,  is  completing  surface 
structures  and  shaft-deepening  for  production 
from  a  new  ore  body;  this  is  a  $2  million 
programme. 

In  the  Schreiber  area,  Zen-Lac  Mines 
plans  a  large  expenditure.  Also,  in  die  Emo 
area,  Rainy  River  district,  further  indica- 
tions are  being  proved  up.  Indicated,  too, 
was  a  $23  million  programme  of  develop- 
ment, including  a  pelletizing  plant. 

The  company  reported  proven  ore  reserves 
of  some  23  million  tons  and  indicated  reserves 
of  80  million  tons,  which  I  am  sure  must  be 
very  pleasing  to  the  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River  (Mr.  Noden). 

Development  projects  were  carried  forward 
with  vigour  in  the  Red  Lake  gold  mining 
region,  now  the  second  most  productive  gold 
region  of  Ontario's  five  principal  areas.  In 
value  of  gold  produced,  three  of  Red  Lake's 


mines  ranked  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  in 
Ontario.  And  reports,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
linked  Algoma  Steel  Corporation  with  de- 
velopment plans  for  iron  ore  deposits  at 
Fanfare  Mines  in  the  Ceraldton-Kowkash 
area,  with  the  possibility  of  another  ore- 
pelletizing  plant  for  the  northwest. 

Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines,  pioneer  producer 
in  the  Steep  Rock  range,  likewise  has  been 
associated  with  pelletizing  reports  but  no 
official  announcement  of  company  plans  thus 
far  has  been  forthcoming.  This  big  producer 
has  had  an  active  year  and  can  be  expected 
to  remain  in  the  forefront  of  the  industry's 
advance.  We,  in  our  part  of  northwestern 
Ontario— believe  me,  Mr.  Speaker— would 
earnestly  hope  that  this  is  true. 

Exploration  and  preliminary  development 
of  favourable  properties  continued  apace  in 
many  sections  of  the  northwest. 

As  this  House  has  been  informed,  the 
mining  departments  of  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments  signed  a  contract  recently 
for  an  aeromagnetic  survey  of  121,500  square 
miles  of  northwestern  Ontario— the  biggest 
contract,  I  understand,  of  its  kind  ever 
awarded.  This  survey  will  complete  the 
aerial  survey  launched  several  years  ago  in 
a  systematic  search  for  basic  geological 
knowledge  of  the  province. 

Manufacturing,  too,  has  shown  a  healthy 
picture  but  there  is  still  very  much  to  be 
desired  to  take  care  of  the  people  in  our 
part  of  the  country  and  to  bring  new  people 
into  that  area. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  it  is  underdeveloped 
and  vmderpopulated.  However,  we  do  have 
some  pleasant  things  to  report  in  that  new 
plants  were  opened,  others  expanded,  and 
new  products  were  added  to  the  list  of 
manufactured  or  fabricated  items  in  the  past 
year.  West  Coast  Wire  Works  Limited 
opened  its  new  Fort  William  factory,  repre- 
senting nearly  $250,000  in  building  and 
equipment,  for  the  manufacture  of  Four- 
drinier  bronze  screen  used  in  the  newsprint 
industry. 

This,  as  I  am  sure  you  realize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  an  important  thing  to  us  in  the 
Lakehead  area  because  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  large  paper  companies  are  situated  in 
that  entire  district.  To  have  a  plant  brought 
into  the  area  for  the  production  of  this  wire 
screening— which  has  been  produced  in 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  and  is  still  being 
produced  there,  with  another  plant  of  the 
same  company  in  Vancouver— to  have  a  plant 
brought  into  northwestern  Ontario  to  take 
care  of  tlie  requirements  of  our  paper  industry 
is  a  distinct  and  worthwhile  asset.    This  is 
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the  sixth  such  plant  operated  by  the  com- 
pany here  and  in  other  countries;  it  will 
serve  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  central 
Canada.  It  has  a  small  staff  but  will  be  do- 
Jng  excellent  work. 

Huron  Chemicals  Limited  brought  into 
operation  a  sodium  chlorate  plant  at  Mara- 
thon to  serve  the  needs  of  the  mill  at  Mara- 
thon Corporation  (Canada)  Limited.  It  is 
the  first  such  plant  integrated  with  an  indi- 
vidual company's  chlorine  dioxide  bleaching 
rc(iuirements,  and  it  has  been  leased  to  the 
1  Marathon  company. 

Dow  Chemical  of  Canada  announced  it 
will  build  an  $8  million  plant  in  Neebing  on 
a  s-ite  adjacent  to  the  $31  million  Great  Lakes 
Paper  Company's  kraft  mill  now  being  com- 
pleted and  added  to  that  company's  struc- 
tures. It  will  produce  chlorine,  caustic  soda, 
chlorine  dioxide  and  other  chemicals,  prin- 
cipally for  the  Great  Lakes  mill  but  also  for 
the  northwestern  market. 
'  Dow  officials'  announced  decision  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Company  to  build  a  kraft  mill 
made  it  feasible  to  establish  at  the  Lakehead. 
The  first  sod  for  the  chemical  plant  was 
turned  at  formal  ceremonies  on  December  1 
and  I  am  happy  to  announce  to  this  House, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  the  gentleman 
in  charge  of  the  sod-tuming  ceremony  was 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope). 

It  might  be  interesting,  as  an  aside,  to 
mention  something  that  happened  at  that 
ceremony,  Mr.  Speaker.  As  the  hon.  Minister 
bent  forward  to  place  the  spade  into  the 
ground  and  turn  the  first  sod,  someone  in  a 
quiet  but  penetrating  voice  said:  "They  sure 
put  the  right  man  on  the  shovel."  Later  that 
day  at  luncheon,  as  a  memento  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  was  pre- 
sented with  a  replica  of  the  shovel  which 
was  used  at  tlie  ceremony,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  keep  in  practice. 

This  plant  is  to  be  extremely  well  auto- 
mated, as  I  understand,  and  when  completed 
will  operate  on  a  seven-day  week  24  hours 
a  day  basis.  Unfortunately,  due  to  automation 
the  staff  will  be  small,  but  will  still  be  an 
asset  to  our  district. 

A  new  and  I  think  an  interesting  item— it 
may  be  interesting  to  many  hon,  members  of 
this  House— is  that  Northland  Machinery 
Supply  Limited  added  large  footage  to  its 
Fort  William  plant  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modating expanded  production  of  a  new 
machine,  that  is  a  new  machine  produced  in 
Canada,  the  superior  Northland  separator, 
which  is  a  six-ton  grain  cleaning  unit  used  in 
n^ost  elevators  in  Canada.  It  was  formerly 
jnanufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  com- 


pany regularly  employs  more  than  100  and 
at  peak  activity  the  payroll  soars  to  more 
than  250. 

Many  other  firms  are  adding  to  their  pres- 
ent premises  and  introducing  new  products 
to  be  used  throughout  Canada  and  for  ex- 
port purposes.  This  is  all  a  very  fine  thing 
for  us,  we  have  needed  it  very  desperately 
for  a  number  of  years. 

One  of  the  things  I  believe  many  would 
know  is  that  orders  totalling  more  than  $22 
million  were  awarded  to  Canadian  Car  of 
Fort  William,  a  division  of  Hawker  Siddeley 
(Canada)  Limited,  for  the  manufacture  of  sub- 
way cars  for  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission 
and  rapid  transit  cars  for  the  world  exposition 
at  Montreal. 

Employment  at  the  plant— which  is  looking 
very  healthy  at  this  time  and  is  of  consider- 
able importance  to  us  from  the  economic 
point  of  view— employment  at  the  plant 
steadily  increased  to  more  than  1,300  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  This  is  the  highest 
in  many  years.  The  plant  expanded  production 
of  its  logging  tree  farmer,  with  which  many 
hon.  members  may  be  acquainted,  and  de- 
veloped variations  of  the  machine  for  other 
surfaces  and  uses. 

A  major  part  of  a  $43  million  programme 
of  development  undertaken  in  1964  by  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited,  of  which  approxi- 
mately $10  million  was  spent  on  seven  new 
compressor  stations  in  northwestern  Ontario, 
has  added  considerably  to  the  opportunities 
for  people  and  industry  to  use  gas  in  further- 
ing their  activities. 

Municipalities  of  the  region,  I  may  report 
also,  Mr.  Speaker,  carried  forward  major  pro- 
jects during  the  year,  such  as  sewage  disposal 
tnmkline  projects,  street  improvements  and 
community  services. 

There  is  one  thing  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
I  think  is  worth  mentioning  and  which  may 
perhaps  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  many 
of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House— those  who 
are  present— I  think  this  is  somewhat  signifi- 
cant, inasmuch  as  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
has  only  recently  been  in  operation,  but  it 
points  up  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Lake- 
head's  1964  shipping  season  was  a  record- 
breaker. 

The  twin  ports  handled  18,690,529  tons  of 
bulk  and  general  cargo.  This  was  a  23.9  per 
cent  increase  over  the  1963  total  of  15,083,- 
000  tons,  which  was  also  considered  a  big 
year.  Vessels  operating  into  the  ports  num- 
bered 1,749,  as  against  the  1,455  in  the  1963 
shipping  season.  General  cargo  also  showed  a 
substantial  increase  to  688,847  tons.  The  big* 
gest  movement  in  bulk  cargo  was  in  wheat. 
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with  nearly  10.5  million  tons  moved,  as 
compared  with  7.5  million  tons  in  1963.  Iron 
ore  shipments  soared  to  nearly  four  million 
tons,  compared  to  just  over  three  million 
tons  in  1963.  Import-export  tonnage  was  up 
20  per  cent  with  the  flags  of  no  fewer  than 
17  nations  from  salties  in  our  harbours  dur- 
ing the  year. 

A  total  of  611,000  pounds  of  air  freight 
was  handled  at  the  Lakehead  airport  in  1964, 
an  increase  of  38  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  Air  express  shipments  were  up  19  per 
cent  to  261,000  pounds.  Mail  was  up  nine 
per  cent  and  passengers  up  some  3.5  per  cent 
to  36,370. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  these  matters 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  at  this  time 
because  I  think  they  have  a  real  significance. 
If  anjthing  is  to  be  done  to  further  develop 
northwestern  Ontario,  I  think  we  should  have 
a  background  of  information  for  the  hon. 
members  in  this  House  so  that  they  know 
something  of  the  economic  situation  there  and 
the  potential. 

While  final  figures  are  not  actually  in,  it 
is  expected  1964  will  be  recorded  as  a  banner 
period  for  the  visitor  industry  in  the  north- 
west, producing  close  to  $35  million.  To 
meet  the  swelling  tide  of  tourists  to  the  region 
there  was  a  sharp  expansion  in  accommoda- 
tion and  general  upgrading  of  facilities  for 
their  comfort  and  service.  I  will  not  itemize 
all  of  those  things  which  are  being  done  to 
make  visitors  welcome  and  comfortable  while 
they  are  visiting  the  great  northwest,  but  I 
can  assure  hon.  members  that  the  investment 
is  substantial  and  in  line  with  all  modern 
desires  and  needs. 

Winter  recreation  in  all  forms,  ski  clubs 
and  so  on,  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
expansion  of  facilities,  and  this  area  of  activity 
is  well  to  be  considered.  We  have  now  been 
assessed  as  the  finest  skiing  area  in  Canada 
between  the  Laurentians  and  the  Rockies. 
This  has  been  bringing  us  many  American 
visitors  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  and  I 
am  told  as  recently  as  yesterday  that  the 
influx  of  American  visitors  is  extremely  high 
this  year. 

All  in  all  we  have  many  things  to  be 
thankful  for,  but  we  still  have  much  need, 
very  much  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Cabinet  and  the  government  of 
this  province  to  develop  the  potentials  that 
we  have.  We  feel,  and  I  am  sure  of  this  in 
discussing  this  matter  with  various  of  the 
mining  people  in  our  area,  that  much  can  be 
done  by  The  Department  of  Mines  and  by 
the  government  to  concentrate  activity  in 
certain   portions    of   the    area   where    mines 


have  become  somewhat  depleted,  but  yet 
where  people  are  sure,  due  to  exploration 
work  that  has  been  done,  that  there  is  much 
in  the  way  of  further  discovery  to  be  made. 
I  think  the  people  who  live  there  should 
really  be  the  people  who  know  the  situation 
quite  well  and  quite  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  is  not  in  his 
seat.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  him  personally,  but  I  beUeve  that  this 
is  something  that  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  House.  I  will  read  to  hon. 
members  an  excerpt  from  the  Fort  William 
Times  Journal  of  Wednesday,  January  27, 
1965.  This  is  rather  shocking  when  one  con- 
siders what  is  happening  in  this  province  and 
throughout  the  world,  and  I  think  particularly 
in  this  province.  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  following 
excerpt: 

An  autopsy  on  the  body  of  Kenneth 
Robert  Wick,  performed  Tuesday  by  dis- 
trict pathologist.  Dr.  Frank  Lone,  confirmed 
that  monoxide  poisoning  caused  the  man's 
death  early  Tuesday  morning.  The  21- 
year-old  resident  of  372  Mclntyre  Street 
and  Miss  Gail  Diane  Halonen,  22,  of  450 
Egan  Street— 

I  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  fact 
that  this  young  man  and  this  young  woman 
were  21  and  22  years  of  age  respectively: 
—of  450  Egan  Street  were  foimd  un- 
conscious in  his  parked  car,  the  motor  of 
which  was  still  running  when  the  young 
woman's  father,  William  Halonen,  noticed 
the  auto  parked  in  their  driveway  at  6.55 
a.m. 

Firemen  and  police  were  called  at  once. 
Artificial  respiration  applied  at  the  scene 
and  later  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  failed 
to  revive  either,  and  death  was  pro- 
nounced at  7.25  a.m. 

It  was  presumed  both  Miss  Halonen,  a 
secretary  at  Ontario  Hospital,  and  Wick,  a 
provincial  paper  mill  employee,  were 
victims  of  monoxide  poisoning.  The  1960 
model  car  Wick  had  bought  a  few  days 
previously  was  impounded  by  police.  It 
was  found  to  ha\'e  leaks  in  the  exhaust 
system  and  holes  in  the  floor  of  the  front 
seat  which  could  admit  fumes  from  the 
motor.  Blood  samples  from  Wick's  body 
are  being  sent  to  the  RCMP  laboratory  at 
Ottawa  for  analysis.  Police  Chief  William 
Allen  said  he  expects  an  inquest  date  to  be 
announced  soon  by  Crown  Attorney  P.  V. 
Ebbetson,  Q.C. 

The  trend  of  the  thinking,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure,  is  ingrained  in  the  mind  of  everyone 
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who  is  listening  or  paying  any  attention.  And 
I  would  suggest  to  you,  sir,  and  through  you 
to  this  House,  that  action  should  be  taken  to 
curb  the  sale  of  such  death  traps. 

For  anyone,  particularly  a  young  man  who 
is  trying  to  gain  a  few  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  to  work  hard,  save  his  money 
and  buy  a  decrepit  and  frightful  bit  of  equip- 
ment such  as  this  is  little  short  of  frighten- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is  much 
more  than  frightening. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  that  he  and  his  department,  and  the 
new  department  of  automobile  sales  and  so 
on,  pay  special  attention  to  this  particular 
problem.  I  suggest  that  some  method  should 
be  devised  in  this  House  by  this  government, 
and  by  all  governments  everywhere,  to  assure 
the  people  who  have  the  funds  to  buy  motor 
vehicles  that  they  are  going  to  get  something 
which  is  at  least  within  the  reasonable  bounds 
of  safety. 

To  have  vehicles  of  this  kind  foisted  upon 
an  unsuspecting  young  person  is,  in  my 
opinion,  very  closely  approaching  homicide. 
I  think,  sir,  that  this  should  be  given  some 
attention;  and  I  would  hope  at  a  later  time 
during  this  session  to  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  Attorney  General  and  to  his 
used  car  sales  branch.  I  would  hope  that 
further  publicity  will  be  given  to  it,  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  all  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  these  things  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  J.  W.' ^pooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  taking  part  in  this 
debate  I  would  first  like  to  add  my  own 
remarks  to  the  others  you  have  already  heard 
concerning  the  highly  laudatory  fashion  in 
which  you,  sir,  have  conducted  the  affairs  of 
this  House.  I  join  with  all  the  other  hon. 
members  in  tendering  you  congratulations. 

I  would  also  like  to  warmly  welcome  the 
new  members  of  the  Legislature,  sir,  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  riding  (Mr.  Ren- 
wick)  and  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher).  Their  contributions 
to  this  assembly  will  add  much  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  province  and  I  am  sure  will  be 
noted  and  appreciated  by  all  hon.  members. 

Also,  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
I  would  tender  my  personal  thanks  for  the 
great  degree  of  co-operation  existing  between 
the  hon.  members  themselves  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs.  There  are  970-some-odd 
municipalities  in  this  province  and,  of  course, 
every  hon.   member  of  the   Legislature   has 


occasion  to  co-operate  and  to  be  of  service  to 
the  municipal  councils  and  local  boards.  I 
want  the  hon.  members  to  know  that  the 
staff  of  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
is  available  at  all  times  to  be  of  service  to 
the  hon.  members  and  to  the  residents  of 
the  province  they  represent. 

I  was  pleased,  yesterday,  to  note  the  refer- 
ence by  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South 
(Mr.  Yakabuski)  regarding  the  municipal 
school  which  is  being  conducted  in  his  area. 
Mr.  Main,  of  my  department,  has  been  co- 
operating with  the  organization,  and  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  receive  a  report  from 
him  to  the  effect  that  the  school  had  been 
well  received  by  the  residents  of  that  general 
area  of  Renfrew  South  and  that  great 
enthusiasm  was  apparent  among  the  people 
who  were  attending  this  school.  I  might  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  an  endeavour  in 
which  we  have  a  great  interest,  in  the  hope 
tliat  similar  schools  might  be  conducted  in 
various  parts  of  the  province  and,  in  that 
way,  improve  and  impart  knowledge  of  not 
only  municipal  government  administration, 
but  of  other  governments  at  the  same  time, 
to  as  many  people  as  is  possible  throughout 
the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  preface  my 
remarks  in  this  debate  with  a  special  refer- 
once  to  the  significant  part  which  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway  has  played  and  will  play 
in  the  development  of  northeastern  Ontario. 
Hon.  members  of  this  House  are  well  aware, 
of  course,  that  much  of  the  economic  health 
of  Canada  is  dependent  on  the  output  of  the 
northland  industries.  Pulp,  paper  and  lumber 
products,  along  with  gold  and  precious  metals 
like  silver  and  platinum,  come  out  of  the 
north  at  a  rate  of  well  in  excess  of  $200 
million  annually.  Add  to  this  the  base  metals 
of  copper,  nickel,  iron,  asbestos,  and  zinc  by 
the  millions  of  tons,  and  we  begin  to  get 
some  appreciation  of  the  very  substantial 
addition  that  the  northland  makes  to  our 
whole  economy  in  Ontario. 

Mines,  of  course,  are  developing  depreci- 
ating industries.  When  a  ton  of  ore  is  taken 
out  of  the  ground  it  is  not  replaced  and 
cannot  be  replaced,  so  there  must  be  a  con- 
tinuing endeavour  to  locate  new  mineral 
bodies. 

As  an  example,  about  12  or  14  years  ago 
the  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Company  put 
into  production  a  large  area  containing  valu- 
able asbestos  ore  east  of  Matheson.  Un- 
fortunately, the  supply  of  ore  in  this  mine  has 
now  become  exhausted  and  this  mine  has 
closed  down. 

This    particular    company,    however,    has 
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been  exploring  in  the  north  country  and 
searching  for  another  property,  and  some 
years  ago  did  purchase  from  a  prospector  a 
number  of  mining  claims  located  southwest 
of  Timmins  in  Reeves  township.  The  com- 
pany has  and  is  spending  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  in  examining  this  property, 
in  the  hope  that  this  new  asbestos  property 
will  turn  out  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  one 
that  has  now  become  exhausted  at  Matheson. 

Another  event  of  great  interest,  of  course, 
to  northeastern  Ontario,  and  one  whose 
value  we  are  just  now  beginning  to  feel,  was 
the  building  of  the  trans-Canada  pipelines 
to  take  natural  gas  from  western  Canada  to 
the  east.  This  line  follows,  generally,  the 
route  of  Highway  11,  and  this  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  low  grade  iron  ore  deposits 
of  the  north  country  to  be  opened  up  and 
sometime  very  soon  one  of  these  properties 
will  go  into  production.  This  is  the  Adams 
Mine,  located  in  Munro  township,  south  of 
Kirkland  Lake.  A  palletizing  plant  has  been 
established  there  and  some  $30-odd  million 
has  been  spent  by  the  Jones  and  Laughlin 
Company  in  developing  this  property  and  in 
establishing  an  industry  which  will  produce 
one  million  tons  of  iron  ore  pellets  each  year 
for  the  next  30  years.  There  is  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that,  between  now  and  the  end  of 
30  years,  other  minerals  will  be  located— 
perhaps  other  iron  ore  deposits— in  the 
general  area  where  this  company  is  now 
operating. 

It  is  of  further  importance  to  keep  in 
mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  our  northland  products  go  to  outside 
markets,  thus  supplying  us  with  the  necessary 
foreign  currency  to  cover  Canadian  imports. 
I  think  that  is  very  valuable  to  the  economy 
of  Canada  generally. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  point  that 
the  precious  minerals  alone  from  northeastern 
Ontario  have  amounted  over  the  years  to 
more  than  $3  billion.  Certainly,  in  the  not- 
forgotten  days  of  the  depression,  it  was  the 
production  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  north 
country  which  did  so  much  to  assist  the 
federal  government  in  balancing  the  budget. 

Mining  is  still  strong  in  the  north,  and 
our  Department  of  Mines  is  continuing  its 
work  of  surveying  the  mineral  possibilities 
of  the  north  country.  And,  as  has  been 
mentioned  by  the  member  who  spoke  before 
me,  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William  (Mr. 
Freeman),  one  of  probably  the  largest  con- 
tracts ever  issued  for  aerial  survey  work  was 
signed  by  The  Department  of  Mines  just  a 
few  months  ago. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  depart- 


ment will  continue  its  work  in  this  field,  not 
only  in  the  aerial  survey  work,  but  in  actual 
geological  ground  work.  This  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  full  use  of  the  information 
which  is  developed  through  the  aerial  surveys 
and,  in  that  way,  make  available  to  the  pros- 
pectors and  prospecting  companies  of  the 
country  these  facilities.  Thus  they  will  be 
able  more  easily  to  go  into  the  north  and 
obtain  better  value  for  their  exploration 
funds— and  in  that  way  increase  the  in- 
dustrial activity  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  similar  story  to  mining  can 
be  told  in  the  case  of  forest  products,  where 
forest  industries  have  been  established  for 
many  years.  There  again,  because  of  gov- 
ernment policy,  which  was  issued  some  years 
ago  and  which  controlled  the  export  of  raw 
pulpwood  and  raw  timber  from  our  province, 
it  has  meant  the  investment  of  many  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  new  and  enlarged 
pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  north.  This  has 
strengthened  the  economy  of  so  much  of  the 
north  country  and  its  communities,  which 
were  established  on  the  basis  of  its  produc- 
tion from  the  forests.  Even  to  this  day,  en- 
larged mills  are  in  operation  in  northeastern 
Ontario,  for  instance  in  Iroquois  Falls,  where 
many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by 
the  Abitibi  paper  company  in  the  last  few 
years. 

Last  year,  I  had  the  privilege  of  turning 
the  first  sod  for  a  very  extensive  enlargement 
of  the  Abitibi  company's  mill  at  Smooth 
Rock  Falls,  where  the  company  is  installing 
a  new  chemical  process  in  order  that  it  may 
be  able  to  use  not  only  spruce  but  other 
species  of  timber. 

Another  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  paper  industry  in  the  north 
country  has  been  the  installation  of  a  new 
process  known  as  magnetite,  a  process  which 
has  been  developed  through  research  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  companies.  This  magnetite 
process  is  very  interesting  in  that  it  has  given 
a  great  impetus  and  support  to  the  water 
resources  commission,  The  Department  of 
Health  commission  and  other  activities  of  the 
government  departments  interested  in  the  re- 
duction of  pollution  of  our  streams.  The 
magnetite  process  has  greatly  reduced  the 
amount  of  pollution  from  these  mills  going 
into  the  streams  of  the  north.  It  is  also  of 
interest  to  the  operators  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  cost  can  be  recovered  because  of  the  by- 
products from  the  use  of  this  magnetite  pro- 
cess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mentioned  the  work  of  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission  in  this 
field  because  I  know  that  the  water  resources 
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commission  has,  in  the  last  few  years  or  so, 
been  paying  greater  attention  to  this  whole 
question  of  pollution  of  streams  from  industry 
in  our  province.  I  would  say  also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  the  case  of  forest  products 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
service  industries;  and  the  day  is  not  far 
removed  when  industries,  some  of  them  being 
at  present  established,  will  produce  manu- 
factured goods  which  will  go  directly  to  the 
consumer. 

The  pathway  of  life  for  northeastern  On- 
tario has  been  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway. 
To  get  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  capital 
structure  of  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway, 
we  started  with  capital  supplied  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  in  the  early  1900s  which, 
at  that  time,  was  some  $30  million.  It  can  be 
noted  that,  in  the  15-year  period  following 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  capital  invest- 
ment increased  by  well  over  $20  million, 
giving  a  total  of  about  $67  million  in  1960. 
However,  examination  of  the  public  accounts 
of  the  province  will  indicate  that  the  amount 
of  investment  today  in  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway  is  almost  $100  million. 

Naturally,  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway 
faces  the  same  problems  in  increasing  intensity 
as  are  faced  by  all  North  American  railways, 
that  of  regulated  revenues  and  faster  climbing 
expenses.  In  the  case  of  the  Ontario  North- 
land Railway,  the  acquisition  of  Star  Transfer 
Limited,  a  well-known  and  well-equipped 
truck  transport  company,  has  been  a  sound 
investment.  It  has  produced  a  profit;  but, 
apart  from  that,  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  improving  the  service  in  transportation 
facilities  in  the  north. 

The  railway  has  been  aggressive  in  making 
changes  in  its  service;  and  the  members  of 
the  commission,  and  the  Minister  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway, 
have  spent  much  time  in  the  north  country 
discussing  the  services  presented  by  the  rail- 
road and  Star  Transfer  Limited  to  the  in- 
dustries and  to  the  residents  of  northeastern 
Ontario  in  the  hope  that,  in  a  co-operative 
way,  the  service  could  be  greatly  improved 
and  would  be  improved  on  the  basis  of  what 
was  the  most  desirable  in  the  opinion  of  the 
residents  of  the  north. 

First,  the  railway,  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway,  is  in  a  difficult  position,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  that  it  has  to  attempt  to,  at  all  times,  be  as 
up  to  date  as  any  railroads  in  the  country.  It 
has  to  compete  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  but  then  on  the  other  hand 
it  does  not  have  the  resources  of  the  federal 
government   behind   it    to   take    care   of   the 


losses  which  are  imminent  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  certain  kinds  of  goods. 

As  you  know,  sir,  in  recent  years  particu- 
larly the  federal  government  has  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  CNR  and  other  railroads 
in  this  country,  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
adjust  rates  of  transportation,  to  adjust  the 
cost  for  carrying  goods  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  In  the  case  of  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway,  these  funds  have  not 
been  made  available.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mission, with  the  assistance  of  the  govern- 
ment if  necessary,  the  government  of  Ontario, 
will  make  every  effort  to  place  themselves 
in  the  position  where  they  would  have  avail- 
able to  them  the  same  financial  assistance 
which  is  now  made  available  to  the  CNR, 
for  instance,  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  serve  the  people  of  the  north  and  do  so  at 
a  price  that  will  not  place  an  unnecessary 
financial  burden  on  the  other  taxpayers  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  outlook  for  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway  is  excellent  and  this  natur- 
ally will  be  reflected  in  the  economy  of 
northeastern  Ontario.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Ontario  Northland  Railway  was  well 
ahead  of  other  North  American  railways  in 
switching  over  from  steam-driven  locomotives 
to  diesel  power,  perhaps  the  time  has  come, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  vast  hydro  resources 
of  northern  Ontario,  that  we  might  consider 
a  further  strengthening  of  this  invaluable 
transportation  service  by  changing  over  to 
electric  power.  I  put  it  for  the  consideration 
of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  that  the 
results  could  well  be  electrifying. 

Some  of  the  European  countries  are  well 
ahead  in  tliis  field,  particularly  West  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  When  we  consider  our 
hydro  resources  and  potential  as  compared  to 
those  of  central  Europe,  perhaps  we  should 
be  giving  more  consideration  to  this  same 
type  of  changeover  here  in  Ontario.  We  are 
well  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  great  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  re- 
search in  this  whole  field,  by  our  own  Ontario 
Hydro  organization,  in  co-operation  with  other 
people  interested  in  this  same  field,  in  the  use 
of  our  hydraulic  power  resources,  and  also 
of  the  great  advances  that  have  been  made 
in  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  in  producing 
Hydro  power. 

We  are  well  aware,  of  course,  of  the 
wonderful  and  valuable  assets  of  uranium  that 
we  have  in  this  province.  I  would  hope,  sir, 
that  the  time  has  come  when  some  serious 
thinking  should  be  done  on  this  matter  be- 
cause by  using  nuclear  energy  in  producing 
Hydro  power,  with  the  experience  that  has 
now  been  acquired  in  this  province,  with  the 
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electric  power  services  joined  together  in  a 
grid  between  the  north  and  the  southern  parts 
of  the  province,  with  an  assured  supply  of 
uranium  in  the  form  that  we  desire  to  have  it, 
we  would  not  be  dependent  upon  outsiders 
for  diesel  fuel.  Then  I  would  also  feel,  sir, 
tliat  this  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the 
Ontario  Northland  Railway  itself  would  be  a 
good  investment  for  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

As  I  said  before,  I  would  hope  that  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  would  give  con- 
sideration to  this  suggestion  and  I  would 
think,  sir,  that  the  results  could  very  well  be 
very  interesting.  Who  knows  that  they  could 
be  electrifying! 

Now  just  as  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway 
has  in  many  ways  helped  pioneer  northern 
Ontario,  so  the  development  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  vast  natural  resources  have  in 
turn  helped  develop  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  recent 
developments  was  the  discovery  by  the  Texas 
Gulf  Sulphur  Company  of  an  extensive  ore 
body  in  Kidd  township  north  of  Timmins. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  staking  rush  that  ensued 
after  the  news  of  this  Texas  Gulf  strike  came 
out  was  probably  the  most  exciting  of  all 
mining  rushes  in  this  century.  There  were 
helicopters  of  all  sizes  at  the  Timmins  airport 
all  summer  long. 

Some  of  them  are  still  there,  because  this 
whole  area  where  this  mining  activity  took 
place  is  an  area  very  difficult  of  access,  par- 
ticularly in  the  summertime.  So  the  modern 
helicopter  came  to  the  rescue  and  helicopters 
of  all  sizes  were  there  and  were  flying  around, 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  blackbirds.  They 
were  of  all  sizes;  helicopters  which  hardly 
had  enough  room  in  them  to  have  more  than 
the  engineer  or  the  pilot  himself,  but  still 
they  crowded  mining  men,  prospectors,  gear, 
equipment  of  all  kinds  into  them,  and  went 
out  and  staked  probably  the  largest  area  that 
has  been  staked  in  a  short  period  of  time  in 
this  province. 

Now,  it  is  hoped  that  this  discovery  in  Kidd 
township  of  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Com- 
pany, along  with  the  development  of  other 
mines  in  the  area  such  as  the  Kam-Kotia 
mine,  a  base  metal  property  which  has  been 
operating  for  quite  a  number  of  years  and 
has  been  quite  successful.  I  would  hope  that 
this  other  property,  that  no  doubt  will  be 
found,  will  be  discovered,  and  will  be  put  into 
operation,  that  this  will  convince  the  mining 
developers  of  the  necessity  to  build  a  com- 
plete smelting  operation  in  the  heart  of  this 
new  mining  area. 


I  was  reading  in  the  Northern  Miner 
recently,  that  they  have  estimated  that  at  the 
present  time,  that  is  this  winter,  there  are 
about  75  diamond  drilling  outfits  working  in 
the  Timmins  area  on  mining  claims,  some  of 
which  are  old  claims  of  course,  which  have 
been  held  by  mining  people  for  many  years. 
Others  have  been  recently  staked,  since  the 
rush  started  last  spring.  Nevertheless,  an 
honest  effort  is  being  made  by  many  people, 
many  companies,  to  discover  if  they  have 
valuable  minerals  on  their  particular  holdings. 
Certainly  when  an  estimate  can  be  made  as  to 
the  possible  production  which  will  come  out 
of  this  area,  not  only  of  the  Texas  Gulf  com- 
pany and  the  Kam-Kotia  property  and  another 
property  known  as  the  Genex;  another  one  is 
known  as  Mespi  and  is  financed  by  a  gentle- 
man and  his  associates  who  have  been  operat- 
ing in  the  Porcupine  area  for  many  years. 
When  it  is  known  how  much  production  can 
be  expected  from  these  various  operating 
firms,  there  is  no  doubt  that  investment  capital 
will  be  available  for  the  construction  of  a 
smelting  operation  to  serve  this  industry. 
This,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  a  very 
considerable  step  forward  in  developing  the 
industrial  potential  in  the  very  areas  where 
raw  materials  are  produced. 

With  each  of  these  developments,  the  north- 
land  intends  to  become  more  and  more  self- 
supporting  because  its  economic  welfare,  and 
of  coiuse  the  well-being  of  its  people,  is  based 
on  a  broader  basis  of  economic  activity.  The 
addition  of  these  ancillary  industries  of  min- 
ing and  forest-based  industries  not  only  im- 
proves the  employment  possibilities  for  the 
people  of  the  north  but  also  makes  immediate 
demands  for  the  expansion  of  those  other 
services  which  are  the  normal  amenities  of 
good  living  in  any  area  where  there  is  a 
healthy  and  varied  industrial  growth. 

With  the  improved  services  the  better  life 
becomes  a  possibility  for  all  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince and  makes  for  an  equality  of  opportunity 
which  helps  prevent  the  draining  away  of  our 
rural  and  northern  populations  to  the  larger 
city  areas  of  the  province. 

We  can  point  to  the  construction  of  second- 
ary and  vocational  schools;  we  can  point  to 
the  support  of  the  university  in  Sudbury, 
Laurentian  University,  which  today,  with  air 
travel  as  available  as  it  is  between  T^immins 
and  the  southern  parts  of  the  province,  includ- 
ing Sudbury,  is  of  great  value  to  us.  It  is  now 
on  our  doorstep.  And  we  are  not  forgetting 
the  important  educational  roles  which  have 
been  played  by  such  institutions  as  the  pro- 
vincial institute  of  mining  at  Haileybury. 
There  are  only  two  of  these  institutes  in  all  of 
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Canada.    One  is  at  Haileybury  and  the  other 
is  in  British  Columbia. 

Another  institute  which  is  in  its  infancy— 
and  I  look  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  antici- 
pation to  its  continued  progress  —  is  the 
Northern  Ontario  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Kirkland  Lake.  This  institute  has  only  been 
established  for  a  short  while  but  the  provin- 
cial institute  of  mining  at  Haileybury  has 
provided  very  good  practical  training  for 
mining  technicians.  This  was  started,  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  the  last  war,  to  assist  the  men 
returning  from  the  services  to  rehabilitate 
and  re-establish  themselves.  It  has  been 
found  so  valuable  and  so  popular  that  the 
departments  of  this  government  have  con- 
tinued to  operate  it;  and  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  a  recommendation  is  now  before  the 
authorities  requesting  an  enlargement  of  the 
provincial  institute  of  mining  at  Haileybury. 
I  understand  that  a  third-year  course  has  been 
added  to  produce  technologists  for  the  mining 
industry. 

The  Northern  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Kirkland  Lake  is  another  example  of  the  prac- 
tical interests  of  the  government  of  Ontario 
in  improving  the  educational  facilities  in  the 
north.  I  was  very  pleased,  this  week  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  receive  an  invitation  from 
the  principal  of  the  Northern  Institute  of 
Technology  requesting  that  I  attend  the  con- 
vocation exercises  and  address  the  graduates. 
It  is  the  first  graduating  class  on  May  8  of 
this  year.  I  was  pleased  to  accept  this  very 
interesting  assignment  because  it  will  give 
me  the  opportunity  to  compliment  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  staff  and  the  pupils  on  their 
achievements  so  far. 

The  Department  of  Education  of  our  prov- 
ince and  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
are  now  preparing  a  plan  for  a  very  large 
addition  to  the  institute  of  technology  at 
Kirkland  Lake.  They  are  quite  convinced 
now  that  this  institute  has  shown  that  it  is 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  north  and 
that  it  will  continue  to  serve  the  north  coun- 
try as  well  as  other  residents  of  the  province 
who  wish  to  take  instruction  in  the  particular 
courses  that  will  be,  and  are,  presented  at 
this  institute  of  technology. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
speak  for  a  few  moments  on  a  matter  which 
is  of  particular  interest  to  me  in  the  depart- 
ment which  I  have  the  privilege  to  head. 
That  is,  the  matter  of  co-operation  between 
municipalities.  Already,  in  the  municipalities 
of  this  province,  as  well  as  those  in  my  own 
constituency,  there  are  joint  endeavours  in 
many  fields— the  field  of  education,  for  in- 
stance,  the  field  of  welfare,   health,   county 


and  district  assessment,  community  plarming 
and  so  forth.  And  I  see  no  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  why,  from  an  administrative  stand- 
point, the  area  of  co-operation  cannot  be 
greatly  expanded. 

I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  on  a  number 
of  occasions  and  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  always  try  to  maintain  this  so-called  local 
autonomy;  with  that  I  agree  to  a  certain 
point.  But,  of  course,  all  of  us  in  the  field 
of  municipal  administration,  as  well  as  in 
the  field  of  government  at  the  provincial 
level,  should  always  be  looking  forward  to 
be  convinced  that  the  service  being  provided 
to  the  residents  and  the  electors,  and  the 
residents  of  our  particular  municipality  or 
province,  should  be  the  most  economical  and 
the  most  efficient.  Certainly,  when  we  look 
at  what  has  already  taken  place  in  the  field 
of  co-operation  in  various  sectors  of  the 
municipal  administration,  in  many  cases 
better  service  can  be  provided.  It  can  be 
provided  by  better  qualified  administrators 
and  it  can  be  provided,  in  most  cases,  more 
economically. 

I  was  reading  recently  that  this  question 
of  co-operation  is  being  discussed  at  a  level 
which  we  might  doubt  it  would  be  discussed. 
I  am  referring  now  to  part  of  Europe.  When 
we  look  at  the  Common  Market  countries 
with  their  many  different  languages  and  their 
many  different  cultures  and  see  that  they  are 
now  talking  quite  seriously  about  complete 
political  unity,  there  is  no  reason  to  feel  that 
more  of  our  municipalities  cannot  work 
closely  together. 

I  refer  to  a  bulletin  which  is  issued  by  tlie 
press  and  information  office  of  the  German 
federal  government.  It  deals  with  the  meet- 
ing which  has  taken  place  recently  between 
the  President  of  France  and  the  Chancellor 
of  West  Germany,  in  Paris.  I  quote  from  this 
bulletin: 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  ex- 
pressed their  common  desire  that  co-opera- 
tion between  the  federal  republic  of 
Germany  and  France  should  continue  to  be 
intensified  with  respect  to  policies  con- 
cerning European  integration.  They  agreed 
that  since  definite  decisions  about  the 
agrarian  market  were  reached  in  Brussels 
in  December,  1964,  the  moment  has  come 
to  re-examine  the  problems  of  political  co- 
operation. 

Regarding  this  co-operation,  proposals 
had  been  made  from  various  sides,  and 
particularly  by  the  German  government. 
Both  the  French  and  the  German  govern- 
ments now  recommended  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  other  member  states  in  the 
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European  Economic  Community  should  be 
contacted  with  the  aim  of  discussing  what 
this  step  requires  and  of  scheduling  meet- 
ings for  the  near  future. 

Tliese  meetings  are  to  take  place  on 
various  levels. 

A  further  comment,  Mr.  Speaker.  At  the  air- 
port on  his  return  to  Bonn,  Chancellor 
Ehrhard  said,  and  I  quote: 

We  agreed  to  make  a  new  start  in  the 
matter  of  European  political  union.  The 
Foreign  Ministers  will  pave  the  way  for  a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  government. 

When  we  see  this  taking  place  in  this  field 
of  activity,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that 
our  municipahties  would  realize  that  it  might 
he  very  much  worthwhile  to  work  closely 
with  one  another.  The  savings  to  be  effected 
are  quite  self-evident  in  most  cases,  and  more 
meaningful  projects  could  be  undertaken 
jointly  where  these  would  be  impossible  on  an 
individual  basis.  I  point  out,  as  a  fine  example, 
the  series  of  district  or  area  health  units  and 
I  can  point  with  justifiable  pride  to  the  par- 
ticular success  of  the  health  unit  which  has 
served  the  Porcupine  area  and  the  Kirkland 
Lake  area.  In  the  case  of  the  Porcupine 
health  imit,  when  it  was  organized  in  1944 
it  served  the  town  of  Timmins  and  the  town- 
ships of  Tisdale  and  Whitney.  Now  it  has 
been  extended  over  these  years  and  it  is 
serving  90,000  people  in  an  area  of  over 
4,000  square  miles.  Roughly  one-third  of  this 
lies  in  unorganized  territory  where  the  full 
cost  is  paid  by  the  provincial  government. 

The  public  health  services  provided  by  this 
unit  are  second  to  none  in  the  province.  I 
must  say  that  in  the  particular  area  in  which 
1  live  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having  two 
very  excellent  administrators.  The  first  is 
Dr.  Graham  B.  Lane  who  is  medical  officer 
of  health  for  our  health  unit  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  district  of  Cochrane.  I  can  also 
speak  in  the  same  congratulatory  tone  in 
connection  with  the  administrator  of  tlie 
Timiskaming  health  unit,  which  serves  the 
area  of  Kirkland  Lake  and  the  area  east  of 
Kirkland  Lake,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Harris, 
who  has  been  the  administrator  of  this  health 
unit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  make 
mention  of  a  matter  concerning  health  gener- 
ally, and  one  of  the  problems  which  we  have 
in  the  north.  Statistics  tell  us  that  the  inci- 
dence of  tuberculosis  in  the  north  country  is 
higher  than  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince. It  was  ever  so.  But  in  recent  years  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  through 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  health  unit 
serving  that  area  to  have  mass  x-ray  surveys 


and  similar  types  of  surveys  in  the  hope  that 
we  could  find  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  before 
the  patient  himself  became  aware  that  he 
was  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 

This  has  been  most  successful.  I  can  quote 
cases,  but  I  will  quote  only  one,  that  of  a 
young  man  in  his  early  twenties  who  was  a 
farmer's  son.  He  worked  on  the  farm  and  at 
work  incidental  to  that,  and  he  was  found 
to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  He  had  a 
small  spot  on  one  lung  and  this  was  dis- 
covered through  one  of  these  x-ray  surveys. 
He  was  immediately  sent  to  a  sanitarium 
and  within  a  few  months  returned  home 
cured.  This  is  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
and  since  that  time  tliis  young  man  has 
been  able  to  continue  his  work  and  has  been 
healthy.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  health 
survey,  I  wonder  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  disease 
would  have  had  such  a  start  that  recovery 
would  have  been  much  more  lengthy  and 
much  more  expensive  to  him  and  to  his 
family  and,  of  course,  to  the  state. 

Another  health  problem  which  has  been 
prevalent  among  workers  in  the  gold  mining 
industry  in  the  north  country  is  silicosis. 
Some  years  ago  The  Department  of  Mines 
engaged  a  very  well-known  and  highly 
trained  person,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Paterson, 
to  examine  into  all  the  phases  of  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  its  eradication  and  all 
of  those  things  associated  with  it.  This  report 
is  still  available  in  The  Department  of 
Mines  and  there,  in  co-operation  with  The 
Department  of  Health,  I  suggest  that  much 
progress  has  been  made.  Certainly  the  in- 
dustry generally  is  co-operating  as  much  as 
possible  in  providing  better  working  condi- 
tions, less  dust  and  better  ventilation,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  in  this 
House  in  connection  with  various  services 
of  the  government  of  Ontario  in  various  parts 
of  the  province.  I  realize  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible in  a  short  address  to  give  to  hon. 
members  a  full  and  complete  story  about 
what  is  being  done  by  government  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  province.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  deal  with  that  with  respect  to  my 
own  riding  of  Cochrane  South,  but  one  of 
the  fields  of  activity  in  which  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  becoming  more  and 
more  interested  in  northeastern  Ontario  is  to 
make  available  to  the  areas  of  the  north  the 
facilities  now  being  supported  by  Ontario  and 
the  federal  government  through  The  Agricul- 
tural Rehabilitation  and  Development  Act. 

We  hope  that  through  the  use  of  this 
Act  it  will  be  possible  to  increase  and  im- 
prove the  agricultural  facilities  in  the  north 
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country.  I  have  already  made  some  recom- 
mendations to  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture ARDA  directorate  in  this  connection 
and  I  would  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
ARDA  to  purchase  large  blocks  of  farms 
which,  while  they  are  on  good  grass-growing 
soil,  are  too  small  individually  to  be 
economically  valuable. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  discuss  with  you  the  matter 
of  the  change  in  the  population  ages  which 
has  taken  place  in  northeastern  Ontario. 

I  first  went  to  Timmins  over  30  years  ago 
and  at  that  time  one  of  the  first  things  I 
came  to  realize  was  that  there  were  no  older 
people  in  the  community.  To  see  a  man 
who  obviously  was  over  70  years  of  age  was 
a  strange  experience.  You  did  not  see  people 
of  that  age.  It  was  a  young  man's  country. 
Now,  of  course,  all  of  those  people  who 
were  40  years  of  age  30  years  ago  are  now 
over  70.  So  one  of  the  problems  that  I  had 
to  face  when  I  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
town  of  Timmins  was  the  matter  of  accom- 
modation for  our  senior  citizens.  I  was  mayor 
at  the  time  when  our  Golden  Manor  was 
officially  opened  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  in  1955. 

Since  that  time,  of  course,  three  very  large 
additions  have  been  built  to  this  home  for 
the  aged.  Last  year  the  township  of  Teck, 
which  includes  the  townsites  of  Kirkland 
Lake,  Swastika  and  Chaput  Hughes,  started 
construction  of  a  large  home  for  their 
pioneer  citizens.  I  hope  that  this  home  will 
be  completed  very  soon  and  will  be  in  opera- 
tion in  early  summer. 

Recently,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare (Mr.  Cecile),  upon  the  request  of  the 
board  of  management  of  the  district  of 
Cochrane  homes  for  the  aged,  approved  two 
sites  for  the  establishment  of  new  homes. 
One  is  in  Kapuskasing  in  Cochrane  North 
riding  and  the  other  at  Iroquois  Falls  in  my 
riding  of  Cochrane  South.  I  certainly  look 
forward  to  the  facilities  which  will  be  made 
available  to  our  senior  citizens  of  the  north 
country  in  these  several  new  homes  which 
are  being  established  in  co-operation  with 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  our 
own  municipalities  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  field  of 
similar  activity  which  is  becoming  more 
prevalent  in  the  north  country;  that  is  the 
field  of  nursing  homes.  Private  individuals 
are  becoming  interested  in  this  service,  and 
progress  is  being  made  in  that  respect.  Dr. 
John  Sullivan,  who  is  a  medical  doctor  in 
Timmins,  with  a  number  of  his  associates, 
last    year    opened    a   well-staffed    and    well- 


equipped  nursing  home  in  Timmins.  This 
home  is  established  in  a  very  large,  very 
modern,  family  home,  which  was  converted 
quite  adequately  for  this  new  service. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  welcome,  too,  the  hon.  members  for 
Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  and  Windsor- 
Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher)  to  the  House,  and 
to  say  that  this  might  be  a  good  time  for  us 
to  have  a  vote  today.  It  looks  a  pretty  good 
time  to  have  a  vote  on  lack  of  confidence, 
because  that  is  what  I  have  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  much  of  a  biblical 
student,  but  there  is  one  very  apt  passage,  in 
view  of  the  reapportionment  we  have  been 
going  through  the  last  few  days.  And  may  I 
say  I  never  saw  the  business  of  the  House 
come  to  such  a  standstill,  nor  such  serious 
looks  on  the  faces  of  a  lot  of  the  government 
members.  I  saw  some  of  the  smugness  dis- 
appearing, and  the  thought  going  around  that 
a  lot  of  them  would  not  be  here  come  next 
election— and  I  possibly  will  be  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  official  from  the  soils  and 
fertilizer  department  went  to  address  a  farm 
meeting,  and  the  chairman  said,  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  our  speaker  today  is  an  official 
from  the  soils  and  fertilizer  department,  and 
after  he  has  been  speaking  for  some  time  you 
will  realize  that  he  is  full  of  the  subject." 

Now,  I  am  glad  the  Chicago  gang  is  on 
hand.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  this  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes  in  the  Bible  there  is  a  reading 
that  says: 

For  everything  there  is  a  season;  a  time 

for  every  matter  under  heaven;  a  time  to 

keep  and  a  time  to  cast  away;  a  time  to 

keep  silence  and  a  time  to  speak. 

And  in  view  of  the  Throne  Speech  we  sat 
through  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  must  say 
it  was  considerably  short  of  being  a  mile- 
stone in  the  lives  of  six  million  Ontario 
people  in  that  it  promised  no  tax  relief  to 
the  already  overburdened  people  of  Ontario. 
Mr.  Speaker,  most  every  other  administra- 
tion in  America  is  stepping  up  their  economy 
by  tax  cuts,  but  not  so  in  good  old  Tory 
Ontario.  Let  us  not  kid  the  troops,  gentlemen; 
the  dynamic  Ontario  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall) 
talks  about  is  false  bragging  to  substantiate 
the  free-spending  antics  of  the  arrogant  ad- 
ministration, run  by  88  boards  and  commis- 
sions, all  of  whom  are  appointed.  I  must  say 
I  have  never  met  in  my  life,  and  I  say  it 
sincerely,  a  finer  group  of  individuals  than 
are  on  the  government  and  in  this  House. 
But    collectively,    in    my    opinion,    what    is 
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happening  to  the  people  of  this  province  is 
that  they  are  hke  a  bunch  of  trained  seals 
who  will  thump  the  desk  and  back  up  hon. 
Ministers  who  are  not  doing  their  job. 

Let  us  look  at  our  position.  We  are  in  debt 
up  to  our  necks.  The  debenture  debt  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  the  estimates  we  are 
going  to  be  judging  come  next  Wednesday, 
shows  that  about  each  year  we  are  paying 
$100  million  in  interest  on  the  debenture 
debt.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  about  $2 
millioil  a  week  we  are  paying  on  our  debt. 
So  every  man  and  woman  working  in  the 
province  today  are  paying  about  $100  out  of 
their  jxjcket  toward  the  gross  debt  that  this 
government  has  accumulated  over  20  years. 

So  we  have  a  debenture  debt  totalling  $2 
billion.  Now,  talk  about  deficit  financing! 

We  set  up  a  municipal  board  to  protect 
the  people  against  any  hanky-panky  in  the 
municipalities,  but  who  is  going  to  protect 
the  people  of  Ontario  against  this  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  The 
hanky-panky  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Or 
Montreal! 

Mr.  Sargent:  As  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  said  about  the  inter- 
jections from  the  rear,  it  is  only  natural  that 
after  21  years  in  those  cosy  blue-seats— they 
should  be  red  seats— they  are  getting  careless 
and  feel  that  the  moneys  they  are  entrusted 
to  handle  can  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  the 
party.  And  it  is  pretty  well  public  knowledge 
that  these  hon.  members  and  Ministers  dis- 
tribute cheques  to  municipalities  and  persons. 
If  this  is  not  buying  votes- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biggest 
grab  bag  in  this  whole  package  is  the  largesse 
that  is  being  handed  to  the  city  of  Toronto.  I 
could  say  that  the  outlying  parts  of  this  prov- 
ince are  fed  up  to  the  teeth  with  it,  and  I 
speak  for  them. 

Let  us  take  a  look.  We  are  building  a  maze 
of  new  government  buildings.  A  monument 
to  this  government  is  being  shown  by  the 
architects  in  the  lobby  here;  it  says  850,000 
square  feet,  with  room  to  park  765,000  cars 
Tmderground,  and  they  are  going  to  have 
tunnels  to  all  the  buildings.  Is  that  not  handy? 
Why  do  they  not  build  a  tunnel  to  the  city 
hall  and  take  the  money  down  that  way? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Have  them  build 
a  tunnel  to  Owen  Sound! 


Mr.  Sargent:  I  understand  this  is  going  to 
cost  over  $100  million  and  last  year  they 
spent  $5  million  in  this  city  for  an  educational 
centre,  and  another  $5  million  on  a  centennial 
building  in  Toronto.  Recently,  last  fall,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  announced 
that  they  were  going  to  build  a  new  nuclear 
power  plant  about  ten  miles  from  Toronto 
for  $620  million.  He  stated  that  they  are  pio- 
neering, that  they  are  going  to  build  the  first 
nuclear  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  world, 
that  Russia  or  the  United  States  could  not 
even  attempt  this  programme,  but  they  are 
going  to  pioneer  this  nuclear  power  method 
in  Pickering.  And  he  said:  "This  is  equal  to 
three  new  Niagaras."  Now,  that  is  all  we  need 
in  this  province;  three  new  Niagaras  when 
the  people  of  this  province  are  having  a 
tough  time  paying  their  taxes. 

Mr.  McKeough:  The  hon.  member  can  do 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  see,  individually,  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  these  fellows  will  agree  with  me. 
I  would  suggest  this  is  loading  it  on,  it  is  a 
centralization  of  all  money  and  wealth  in 
Toronto,  including  this  maze  of  new  buildings 
they  are  going  to  build  here;  we  are  building 
it  here  on  the  highest  priced  real  estate  in 
the  province. 

Now  they  were  talking  over  there  about 
decentralization,  saying  that  we  should  have 
regional  government  in  this  province.  I  do 
not  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are  any 
interdepartmental  operations  going  that  we 
could  not  have  one  department  in  Oshawa, 
one  in  North  Bay,  one  in  Windsor.  Spread  the 
wealth  around  the  province!  But  here  we  are 
buying  votes  for  the  Tory  party  by  putting  all 
our  operations  and  wealth  into  Toronto. 

As  I  say,  the  government  should  build  a 
tunnel  to  the  city  hall.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
in  the  budget  this  year,  but  last  year  they 
gave,  on  behalf  of  three-quarters  of  the 
people  of  this  province,  $20  million  to  one 
quarter,  to  Toronto,  to  build  a  subway.  And 
to  sweeten  the  game  they  loaned  them  an- 
other $20  million.   Now  that  is  my  mcmey! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  people  of  this  province, 
three-quarters  of  the  people  of  this  province 
in  fact,  made  a  gift  of  $20  million  to  Toronto 
for  a  subway  and  loaned  them  $20  million 
more.  There  has  been  no  precedent  like  this 
in  government. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  think  the  govern- 
ment should  speak  too  loudly  on  this.    I  do 
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not  think  the  city  of  London  is  doing  too 
badly  either.  I  do  not  know  why  the  build- 
ing is  going  to  London,  but  they  are  getting 
quite  a  share  of  it  down  there. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  tlie 
hon.  gentleman  would  permit  a  question? 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  member  if 
we  might  be  able  to  persuade  him  during 
the  next  election  campaign  to  come  down 
to  Toronto  and  campaign  on  behalf  of  the 
Liberal  candidates  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  say  to  the  hon.  member 
that  knowing  his  tenacity  for  the  people  he 
represents,  I  think  he  would  do  the  same  job 
I  am  doing  on  behalf  of  his  people. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  never  object  to  anything  at 
Owen  Sound. 

An  hon.  member:  They  do  not  get  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  glad  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  here.  We  are  getting  quite  a  bit 
of  building  in  London.  We  have  a  new  trade 
school  going  in  there— a  multi-million  dollar 
deal— a  new  mental  hospital,  a  normal  school 
and  also  an  Ontario  college  of  education,  for 
millions  of  dollars.  Now  I  think  if  the  people 
of  Ontario  knew  of  these  facts,  or  rather  when 
they  know  the  facts,  there  will  be  a  house- 
cleaning  in  this  House  next  election. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  That 
is  what  the  hon.  member  said  before  the  last 
election. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Grossman) 
should  be  saying  too  much.  A  year  ago  we 
had  a  lot  of  talk  from  him  about  his  plans 
for  reform  institutions  in  this  province  and  I 
admired  him  for  his  thinking  on  it.  But,  in 
business,  if  a  man  is  not  doing  a  job  they 
kick  him  out.  From  my  experience,  on  his 
operations  to  date  if  he  would  do  the  honour- 
able job  he  would  resign  from  this  portfolio. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Tell  me  which  ones  are  not  being 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Here  we  are  a  year  later  still 
talking,  still  talking  about  this  big  plan.  Do 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  realize  that 
tonight  in  many  jails  across  this  province, 
which  are  100  to  120  years  old  in  some  cases, 
they  are  still  using  the  penal  practices  today 


that  they  were  using  then,  and  this  is  under 
the  department  of  the  hon.  Minister. 

In  Owen  Sound  we  have  a  jail— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  member  which  jails  are  under 
my  department?  The  jails  are  run  by  the 
municipalities. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  get 
to  that  in  a  moment.  In  these  jails,  what  I 
have  in  mind  in  Owen  Sound  is  a  county 
jail,  the  cells  are  30  inches  wide  by  84 
inches  deep.  Now  30  inches- 
Mr.  McKeough:  How  long  was  the  hon. 
member  there? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  sorry,  36  inches  wide, 
that  is  the  width  of  the  cell,  by  84  inches. 
Some  of  the  hon.  members  opposite  could  not 
even  get  into  that  cell. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  say  to  the  members 
if  they  want  to  ask  the  member  who  is  speak- 
ing a  question,  they  should  rise  and  ask  per- 
mission for  the  question  and  not  ask  it  by 
shouting  at  him  in  unison. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

This  is  a  serious  matter;  we  should  build 
our  jails  as  though  we  might  be  inmates  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  hon.  member  permit  a 
question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  at  this 
point.    Later  on! 

In  this  type  of  penal  operation  headed  by 
the  hon.  Minister,  in  these  county  jails,  people 
who  are  not  even  convicted,  who  are  still 
innocent— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
rise  to  a  point  of  order.  The  hon.  member 
must  stop  referring  to  this  department  as 
being  head  of  the  county  jails.  This  depart- 
ment is  not  head  of  the  county  jails. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  get  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  up  to  the  mayor 
of  the  city  to  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  I  will  show  that  the 
hon.  Minister  is  wrong.    Please  sit  down. 

In  these  coffin-like  cells,  there  is  a  cot,  a 
steel  cot  with  no  mattress.  There  are  no 
lights   in   them   and   inmates   are   locked   in 
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there,  as  well  as  still  innocent  people  on 
remand  or  on  appeal,  they  are  locked  up  at 
8  o'clock  at  night  until  6.30  in  the  morning. 
They  cannot  talk.  They  cannot  read  and 
they  cannot  move  about  because  the  cot 
takes  the  width  of  the  room. 

Now  this  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
100  years  and  it  is  going  on  tonight  and  it 
will  go  on  for  the  next  100  years  if  the  hon. 
Minister  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  the  way 
he  is  going  on  now.  So  I  have  brought  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  our 
area  and  to  the  press.  I  took  the  newspaper 
people  in  there  with  cameras.  I  was  informed 
that  I  was  breaking  the  law,  but  we  got 
pictures  to  show  what  is  going  on  and  there 
was  a  great  public  furore  about  it.  The  hon. 
Minister  sent  up  his  inspector  and  asked  for 
a  report. 

I  told  the  press  it  would  be  whitewashed, 
and  it  was  a  whitewash.  The  report  said  it 
was  one  of  the  finest  jails  in  Ontario. 

I  approached  the  hon.  Minister  on  this 
matter  many  times  and  he  gave  me  full 
marks.  He  is  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  penal 
reform  but  he  said  and  I  quote:  "I  cannot 
go  into  a  municipality  and  force  them  to 
build  a  new  jail." 

But  we  do  make  laws  to  put  people  into 
jails,  into  places  where  they  are  treated  like 
animals.  The  filth  of  some  of  this  material 
on  these  cots  is  such  that  hon.  members 
would  not  let  their  dog  sleep  on  them.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  if  he 
cannot  do  the  job  properly,  let  someone 
take  over  who  can,  because  that  is  what 
happens  in  private  business. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  AflEairs 
(Mr.  Spooner)  was  talking  at  great  length 
about  the  great  north  country.  I  would 
suggest  to  him  that  as  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  he  should  tell  us  how  and 
what  he  is  going  to  do  about  relief  on  real 
estate  taxes.  Every  hon.  member  of  this 
House  knows,  or  should  know,  that  we  are 
still  using  the  same  old  system  that  we  used 
60  years  ago  as  a  base  for  taxation.  People 
are  taxed  on  their  homes,  on  their  farms,  their 
land  and  their  buildings,  for  50  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  education,  while  people  who  have 
their  wealth  in  the  form  of  stocks  and  bonds 
do  not  pay  anything  toward  the  cost  of 
education. 

The  hon.  Minister  knows  that  this  is  wrong; 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows  that  this  is 
wrong;  but  they  do  nothing  about  it.  People 
on  fixed  incomes,  older  people,  senior  citi- 
zens, are  paying  50  cents  in  their  tax  dollar 
toward  education.  There  is  no  reasonable 
relationship  for  charging  the  cost  of  educa- 


tion to  the  cost  of  real  estate,  and  the  Throne 
Speech  does  nothing  about  it. 

In  the  Throne  Speech  there  was  little  done 
about  hospitalization.  We  have  thousands  of 
service  stations  to  service  our  cars  and  atten- 
dants to  look  after  them,  but  not  enough  hos- 
pital beds  or  the  nurses  to  service  them  in 
niu-sing  courses  about  this  province.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  the  province  most  nurses 
want  to  have  their  training  in  psychiatry  to 
go  with  their  nursing  degree.  But  if  you  live 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  they 
are  not  eligible  to  get  this  training  because 
there  are  not  enough  instructors  in  psychiatry. 

I  telephoned  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Health  and  he  was  surprised  that  they  could 
not  get  training  in  psychiatry,  and  I  said: 
"Who  is  running  the  store  down  there  if 
you  do  not  know  this?"  He  said:  "I  will 
check  on  it." 

When  I  checked  into  it  further,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  cannot  get  instructors  in  psy- 
chiatry because  the  graduate  nurse  with  a 
degree  in  psychiatry  is  receiving  $65  a  week 
in  the  Ontario  Hospital  here.  So  it  is  no 
wonder  we  cannot  get  instructors  in  nursing 
and  psychiatry.  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  being  a  doctor,  with  the 
way  they  are  treating  tlie  nurses  in  this 
province  of  Ontario. 

In  the  Throne  Speech,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  threw  a  few  bones  to 
the  farmers  of  this  province,  but  nothing  to 
help  them,  nothing  to  protect  the  farmers. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  very  nice 
about  this  speech.  I  feel  guilty  doing  it,  but 
someone  has  to  tell  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
the  truth.  Does  he  think  that  we  like  to 
sit  here  in  the  Opposition  and  watch  him 
smile  smugly?  He  knows  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  these  things,  but  the  people  are 
thinking  about  them,  and  he  will  find  out 
eventually. 

What  worries  me  is  an  aspect  of  this 
system  of  democracy  we  have  in  this  country 
of  ours.  In  Mexico  tliey  have  the  two-party 
system.  One  party,  in  all  the  long  history  of 
that  country,  has  never  been  in  power.  The 
prime  minister  of  the  party  in  power  appoints 
a  successor,  a  new  premier  every  year,  or 
every  four  years.  And  so  they  have  a  dic- 
tatorship under  the  guise  of  democracy,  and 
they  have  corruption  and  everything  going 
with  it.  I  think  it  is  important  diat  we  think 
about  that,  because  in  a  system  of  govern- 
ment that  has  been  in  power  21  years  there 
is  bound  to  be  corruption;  these  practices 
creep  into  it  regardless  who  is  in  the  govern- 
ment. 
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Hon.  members  do  not  know  what  bureauc- 
racy is  doing  in  the  government  departments; 
They  think  they  do.  It  is  only  human  nature 
to  face  this  fact  that  this  could  happen  in  this 
province  unless  the  people  are  informed  and 
know  what  is  going  on. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture (Mr.  Stewart)  that  he  is  knowledgable 
of  the  needs  of  the  farmer;  certainly  most  of 
us  in  this  House  are,  because  the  farmers  of 
this  province  are  in  real  trouble  today. 

Why  can  the  government  not  pass  legis- 
lation to  make  vertical  integration  illegal? 
If  the  big  packing  houses  and  combines  are 
to  be  stopped  on  their  invading  of  the  farm- 
ing industry,  by  setting  up  their  own  pig 
farms,  their  own  beef  cattle  farms,  their 
own  cash  crop  set-ups,  all  the  hon.  Minister 
has  to  do  is  to  pass  legislation  to  make  ver- 
tical integration  illegal.  If  it  is  not  done,  he 
knows  and  I  know  we  will  see  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  family  farm  as  we  know 
it,  within  10  years 

But  nothing  happens.  Why?  Are  the 
packing  interests  too  big  for  the  government 
to  lose  their  support?  Why  can  the  govern- 
ment not  pass  legislation  to  license  farming 
and  to  classify  fanners? 

The  hon.  Minister  must  know  that  eggs 
are  selling  between  50  cents  and  60  cents  a 
dozen  retail.  The  farmer  gets  20  cents  for 
them.  Not  enough  to  pay  for  his  feed.  We 
must  know  that  when  the  farmer  takes  his 
stock  to  market,  he  does  not  know  what  he 
is  going  to  get  for  it.  Now,  is  there  any 
other  business  in  the  world  that  could  operate 
in  this  way,  that  you  do  not  know  the  end 
price  of  your  product?  No  other  business 
could  operate  this  way,  but  the  farmer  has  to. 

As  my  hon.  colleague  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon)  told  the  House,  we  have  rural  poverty. 
In  our  area,  farmers  are  receiving  less  than 
$2,000  a  year  gross.  The  government  can 
help  them,  can  pass  these  laws  and  legislate 
on  their  behalf,  but  nothing  happens.  Does 
the  hon.  Minister  know  that  in  the  bidding 
at  the  stock  yards  that  many  times  there  is 
(mly  one  bidder?  The  packing  houses  agree 
to  only  send  one  man  to  this  corral  and  one 
here.  So  they  do  not  bid  against  each  other, 
there  is  no  competitive  bidding. 

Does  he  know  that  many  farmers  in  On- 
tario have  loans  from  truckers?  That  many 
fanners  have  loans  from  feed  companies? 
Many  farmers  do  not  even  own  five  per  cent 
of  tlie  pigs  that  are  in  their  barn,  because 
they  are  signed  off  to  the  feed  companies. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  get  tough  and  face 
facts.  There  is  a  great  area  in  the  commer- 
cial fishing  field  up  in  Georgian  Bay.    It  is 


the  considered  opinion  of  the  commercial 
fishermen  that  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  would  like  to  see  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  associations  feel  that.  This  feeling 
comes  out  of  many  years  of  persecution  and 
high-handed  treatment  by  this  department. 
This  will  come  out  when  we  study  their 
estimates.  I  would  like  the  hon.  members 
over  there  to  know  that  when  they  study  this 
industry,  they  must  know  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  a  department  of  fisheries  in  the 
Great  Lakes— not  under  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests.  They  must  study  the  hard- 
ships they  are  creating  in  the  motel  and  tour- 
ist industry  in  this  department,  by  setting  up 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  parks  and  camps 
in  opposition  to  the  motels  and  hotels.  The 
association  up  there  tells  me  that  140  outfitters 
in  these  camps  will  go  out  of  business  because 
of  the  invasion  of  their  field  by  the  depart- 
ment going  into  real  estate  and  the  land 
business. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Nonsense! 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  will  prove  that  by  letter 
to  the  hon.  Minister.  I  say  his  parks  are  put- 
ting motels  and  hotels  out  of  business. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Would  the  hon.  member  do  away  with  them? 
Is  he  going  to  try  to  eliminate  them  from 
Ontario? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  certainly  would  not  put  them 
in  opposition  to  the  millions  of  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  motel  and  hotel  business.    No. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  would  tlie  hon. 
member  put  them? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  com- 
plete presentation.  This  will  all  come  out  in 
the  estimates. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  in  the  hotel  business  so 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  we  make 
the  needs  of  Ontario  the  needs  of  this  House; 
I  would  suggest  that  we  make  the  future  of 
Ontario  our  future;  and  what  does  this  mean? 
It  means,  first  and  foremost,  that  we  recognize 
the  varying  needs  of  the  province.  It  means 
that  we  recognize  that  the  future  of  this  prov- 
ince depends  upon  equal  economic  and  social 
opportunities  for  all  people,  not  just  in  Metro 
Toronto.  It  means  that  we  recognize  that  all 
the  people  of  Ontario  do  not  share  equally 
in  the  opportunities  for  better  education— we 
have   proven   that,   because    if   anyone   from 
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northern  or  western  Ontario  comes  to  Toronto 
to  the  university  they  have  to  pay  their  own 
room  and  board  on  top  of  tuition  fees— for 
better  employment,  economic  security,  and 
for  a  higher  standard  of  Uving.  Tbese  things 
must  go  all  over  the  province,  not  just  down 
here. 

It  means  that  we  recognize  the  inter- 
dependency  of  the  two  great  economies  of 
this  province— rural  and  urban— and  that  one 
cannot  prosper  without  the  other.  It  means 
we  recognize  that  only  through  rural  and 
urban  co-operation,  understanding,  and  unity, 
can  Ontario  achieve  the  whole  potential  of  its 
human  and  physical  resources.  And  it  means 
that  we  recognize  that  no  person  in  Ontario 
shall  be  economically  discriminated  against 
because  of  location  or  distance,  and  that  eco- 
nomic opportunity  to  work  and  do  business 
shall  be  reasonably  close  at  hand;  to  decen- 
tralize. 

It  means  that  we  recognize  Ontario,  and 
its  great  expansive  territory  and  far-flung 
natural  resources,  as  a  nation  of  regional 
people,  regional  needs,  regional  growth  pat- 
terns, and  regional  hopes  and  aspirations.  The 
recognition  of  these  needs  by  the  leaders  of 
Ontario  will  show  the  need  for  a  balanced 
economy.  This  way  we  can  serve  our  people. 
And  out  of  the  recognition  of  these  needs  will 


also  come  workable  and  realistic  programmes 
in  which  the  government  must  play  the  pri- 
mary role— which  it  is  not  doing— in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  municipalities  and  the  federal 
agencies.  And  most  important,  in  closing,  we 
must  also  be  practical  and  realistic,  and  see 
to  it  that  the  government  does  not  abuse  the 
power  and  authority  of  government  or  make 
our  people  the  handmaidens  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly with  the  rise  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, there  was  a  recognition  of  government 
responsibility  to  move  the  economy  ahead 
evenly  and  apply  the  human  and  physical 
resources  of  the  country  equally  in  all  parts 
of  the  land. 

Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin)  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  we  will  continue 
with  the  Throne  Debate  and  the  hon.  mem- 
bers should  be  prepared  for  night  sessions 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12.50  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests,  in  the  east  gallery, 
students  from  Christ  the  King  Separate 
School,  Long  Branch. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  TRENCH  EXCAVATORS' 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Trench  Excavators'  Protection 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  other  bills  I  would 
like  to  introduce,  following  which  I  will 
make  some  observations. 


THE  ELEVATORS  AND  LIFTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Elevators 
and  Lifts  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  ACT, 
1961-1962 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Con- 
struction Safety  Act,  1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
deal  briefly  by  way  of  explanation  with 
respect  to  the  three  bills  which  have  just 
been    introduced?     All    three    statutes— The 
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Construction  Safety  Act,  The  Elevators  and 
Lifts  Act  and  The  Trench  Excavators'  Pro- 
tection Act— are  designed  to  safeguard  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  persons  connected  with 
each  of  these  activities  or  subjects.  The 
amendments  proposed  today  are  intended  to 
strengthen  and  broaden  the  existing  safe- 
guards with  a  view,  of  course,  to  reducing 
hazards  and  accident  frequencies. 

Under  the  proposed  amendments  to  The 
Construction  Safety  Act,  construction  workers 
who  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  farm 
buildings  will  be  covered  by  the  requirement 
of  the  Act.  At  present  the  prime  enforcement 
responsibility  rests  with  the  counties  of  the 
province,  but  local  municipalities  have  the 
option  to  witlidraw  from  the  county  and  set 
up  their  own  inspection  systems.  In  order 
that  properly  viable  inspection  systems  can 
be  maintained  across  Ontario  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  this  option  to  withdraw,  giving  the 
counties  full  responsibility  and  authority  for 
inspection  activities. 

Enforcement  provisions  in  the  Act  are 
strengthened.  It  will  now  be  possible  for  a 
restraining  order  to  be  made  preventing  the 
continuance  of  an  unsafe  situation  while 
prosecution  proceedings  are  pending  against 
the  person  responsible  for  the  situation.  The 
maximum  fine  under  the  Act  will  be  in- 
creased from  $1,000  to  $5,000,  and  an  addi- 
tional provision  will  be  made  for  a  penalty 
of  up  to  $100  per  day  for  each  day  the 
violation  of  the  Act  has  persisted. 

New  definitions  in  the  Act  will  clarify  the 
responsibility  of  project  owners,  general  con- 
tractors, and  sub-contractors,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  safe  working  conditions. 

The  employment  of  any  child  under  16 
years  of  age  in  active  construction  work  will 
be  prohibited. 

In  order  that  the  department  will  be  able 
to  gauge  accurately  the  effectiveness  of  regu- 
lations and  safety  techniques,  provision  will 
be  made  for  the  reporting  of  all  accidents  to 
the  construction  safety  branch. 

The  amendments  to  The  Elevators  and 
Lifts  Act  are  relatively  simple  and  yet  they 
mark  a  most  decided  departure  in  the  method 
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of  guaranteeing  safety  in  this  field.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  The  Department  of  Labour  assume 
responsibility  for  inspecting  all  elevators  and 
lifts  in  the  province.  At  tlie  present  time  the 
department  inspects  some  6,500  elevators 
and  lifts,  while  inspectors  for  insurance  com- 
panies look  after  another  6,500.  This  change 
will  enable  the  department  to  introduce 
certain  economies  and  efficiencies  under  the 
administration  of  this  inspection  system. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  also  pro- 
vides a  method  of  keeping  detailed  safety 
codes,  used  by  inspectors,  constantly  up  to 
date  with  the  standards  established  by  the 
Canadian  Standards  Association. 

The  Trench  Excavators'  Protection  Act  is 
enforced  directly  by  the  mvmicipalities.  One 
of  the  amendments  contained  in  the  bill  will 
empower  the  construction  safety  branch  of 
the  department  to  instruct,  advise,  and  assist 
municipal  inspectors  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  The  bill  will  also  specify,  in 
greater  detail,  safe  working  procedures  to  be 
followed  and  protective  equipment  to  be 
worn  in  trench  work. 

Other  amendments  to  the  Act  are  similar 
to  those  I  have  already  described  in  con- 
nection with  The  Construction  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  proposed  changes  flow 
from  my  undertaking  to  this  House,  repeated 
several  times  over  the  past  two  years,  that 
the  safety  legislation  administered  by  The 
Department  of  Labour  would  be  kept  under 
constant  review.  I  am  sure  that  every  hon. 
member  of  the  House  would  agree  that  we 
in  Ontario  have  a  structure  of  safety  statutes 
virtually  unparalleled  on  this  continent.  Our 
objective  is  to  create  optimum  safe  working 
conditions  for  the  people  of  this  province. 
The  key  to  the  achievement  of  this  objective 
is  observance  of  the  law  by  both  employers 
and  employees,  and  observance  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  conscience  and  common  sense. 
None  can  deny  that  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility for  ensuring  that  work  is  done  safely 
rests  with  those  involved  in  the  work— em- 
ployers and  employees. 

However,  within  this  perspective,  the 
responsibility  of  government  to  act  as  a 
constant  vigilante  and  watchdog  tlirough  the 
inspection,  enforcement,  education  and  so 
forth,  is  of  considerable  magnitude.  At  a  later 
"cate  in  the  session  I  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  outline  to  the  House  further  steps 
■  which  are  being  taken  by  the  department  in 
this  connection. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Would  the 
hon.  Minister  advise  if  these  bills  are  going  to 
committee? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  assume  that 
these  bills  will  go  to  committee  in  the  normal 
course. 

THE  DOG  TAX  AND  CATTLE,  SHEEP 
AND  POULTRY  PROTECTION  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Dog  Tax  and  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Poultry  Protection  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  explanation 
of  that  bill,   that   the   proposed   amendment^ 
enlarges  the  coverage  of  livestock  to  swine 
and  goats.  I  wanted  to  make  it  all-inclusive. 


THE  WEED  CONTROL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Weed  Control 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bilLj 

Hon.    Mr.    Stewart:    Mr.    Speaker,    in    ex- 
planation of  that  amendment,  it  simply  pro- 
vides for  the  control  of  the  harmful  conditio! 
created  by  noxious  weeds  before  they  happen,! 
to  take  care  of  it  when  it  is  most  opportune! 
to  destroy  the  weeds. 


THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury)  moves  firs 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amen<] 
The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bil 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker^ 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  questioi 
for     the     hon.     Minister     of     Health     (Mr.| 
Dymond).  He  has  already  received  notice  of 
the  question,  which  is  as  follows: 

Will  the   hon.    Minister   give   a   complete* 
report  on  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
reported  death  of  a  16-year-old  patient  at  the 
Smiths  Falls  Hospital? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  16-year-old  boy  was  in  one 
of  the  open  wards  of  the  Ontario  Hospital 
School  at  Smiths  Falls.  He  left  the  ward  last 
evening  about  5  o'clock.  His  absence  was 
almost  immediately  discovered  and  a  search 
party  of  attendants  was  sent  out.  In  view  of 
the  approaching  darkness  the  provincial  and 
local  police  were  advised  and  they  joined  in 
the  search. 
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The  boy  was  discovered  by  two  of  the 
hospital  attendants  in  the  bush  near  the 
hospital  at  10:30  p.m.  and  was  returned  to  the 
ward.  He  was  exhausted,  suffering  from  ex- 
posure and  died  shortly  thereafter. 

This  boy  had  been  a  patient  at  our  hospital 
school  since  1957.  He  had  many  periods  at 
home,  some  for  two  and  three  weeks  at  a 
time.  He  has  had  complete  freedom  of  move- 
ment in  the  hospital  school  and  on  the 
grounds  because  he  was  considered  to  be 
capable  of  enjoying  those  privileges.  At  no 
time  previously  has  he  given  any  hint  that 
he  might  elope.  Therefore  there  was  no  fore- 
warning that  this  could  happen. 

This  is  the  most  complete  report  I  can  give 
until  I  am  in  possession  of  the  report  of  the 
departmental  inquiry  which  has  been  set  up. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health:  Will  the  hon.  Minister 
now  indicate  to  the  House  exactly  what 
measures  will  be  taken  at  Smiths  Falls  to 
avert  further  tragedies  such  as  the  death  of 
this  boy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  no  notice  of  this  question.  I  have  already 
answered  a  similar  question  from  another 
hon.  member,  and  as  I  will  dilate  upon  it  at 
greater  length  this  afternoon,  I  hope  my 
answer  will  be  apparent  then. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  of  which  I  have  given 
him  notice: 

Is  government  policy  in  accord  with  the 
recent  statement  attributed  to  Chief  Magis- 
trate Arthur  Klein  that  there  is  no  need  for 
a  statute  guaranteeing  an  accused  person's 
right  to  be  represented  by  a  lawyer  at  a 
trial? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  question  is 
"no." 

Mr.  Renwick:  Will  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  advise  whether  or  not  the  govern- 
ment intends  to  introduce  legislation  during 
this  session  about  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  latter  part  of  the 
supplementary  question  was  "if  not,  will  the 
government  introduce  legislation  during  this 
session  to  deal  with  this  problem."  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  answer  to  that  is  "no,"  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  contemplate  legislation  of 
this  kind  for  this  session.    The  Criminal  Code 


of  Canada,  section  592,  establishes  the  powers 
of  the  court  of  appeal  on  hearing  criminal 
appeals,  and  this  section  gives  that  court  the 
broadest  powers  to  alleviate  against  any  mis- 
carriage of  justice,  including  an  injustice 
created  by  the  absence  or  denial  of  counsel. 

In  any  event,  it  is  beyond  the  authority  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  province  to  legislate  on 
this  subject  because  it  relates  to  criminal  law 
and  is  assigned  under  The  British  North 
America  Act  to  the  federal  government.  Fur- 
ther, I  would  say  the  provision  of  counsel  by 
legal  aid  is  presently  under  review  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  government— that  is  the 
committee  on  legal  aid  which  reports  to  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General— and 
is  also  under  consideration  by  tlie  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada.  The  report  of  the 
committee  on  legal  aid  should  be  available 
very  shortly  during  this  session.  The  report 
will  assist  the  government  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  legal  aid,  which  is  inherent  in  this 
question. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South);  My 
question  is  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts),  a  copy  of  which  has  been  submitted 
to  him  in  advance. 

Will  all  the  unsettled  expropriation  cases 
which  have  been  referred  to  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  by  the  Upper  Thames  River 
Conservation  Authority  be  recalled  for  investi- 
gation and  negotiation  by  the  special  three- 
man  tribunal  appointed  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  on  January  28? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  our  intention  that  this  three- 
man  tribunal  will  deal  only  with  those  cases 
in  connection  with  the  Woodstock  dam.  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  those  have  been  referred 
to  the  municipal  board.  In  any  event  it  was 
our  intent  that  the  tribunal  would  deal  with 
all  the  cases  in  that  group. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  misinformed  once  again.  I  will  supply  him 
with  documents  to  indicate  that  one  property 
owner  has  received  notice  from  the  municipal 
board.    My  question,  then,  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  this  be  in  relation  to  the  Woodstock 
dam? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  it  is  in  relation  to  the 
Woodstock  dam.  I  assume  from  the  answer 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  if  any  have 
gone  to  the  board  in  relation  to  the  Wood- 
stock dam  they  will  be  recalled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Good.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  if  it  is  still  his  intention  to  conclude 
the  Throne  debate  tomorrow  night? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  no,  it  is 
not.  As  of  last  week  I  did  not  know  how 
long  the  debate  would  proceed  because  I  did 
not  have  a  long  list  of  those  wishing  to  speak. 
Since  that  time  the  list  has  broadened  itself 
considerably,  so  we  will  continue  the  debate 
until  those  hon.  members  of  the  House  who 
wish  to  speak  have  spoken.  This  means  that 
it  might  be  a  week  or  so  before  this  debate 
is  concluded. 

We  will  be  running  the  Budget  debate  and 
the  Throne  debate  parallel,  so  to  speak,  but 
in  view  of  the  early  date  at  which  the  Budget 
has  come  in  this  year  in  relation  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  we  will  run  the  two 
debates  together  until  everyone  who  wishes 
to  speak  in  the  Throne  debate  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  opening 
of  the  session. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  T^HRONE 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Just  six  years  ago  this  week  I  spoke  for  the 
first  time  in  this  House  as  Minister  of  Health. 
It  was  my  duty  and  privilege  on  that  occa- 
sion to  present  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the 
province  a  programme  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  disturbed.  It  repre- 
sented much  new  thinking  in  an  area  of 
health  care  which  up  until  that  time  had  not 
been  marked  by  the  dramatic  changes  and 
advances  which  had  been  experienced  in  other 
divisions  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Advances 
had  been  made  in  psychiatric  treatment. 
Many  of  them  had  come  out  of  wartime  ex- 
perience. This  has  been  still  further  stimulated 
by  the  great  development  of  new  drugs— 
popularly,  though  not  always  correctly— known 
as  tranquilizers. 

This,  of  course,  was  but  one  of  many  fac- 
tors, albeit  an  important  one.  But  the  vastly 
changed  and  constantly  changing  attitude  of 
society  to  the  mentally  disturbed  was  prob- 


ably more   important.    On  that   occasion   six 

years  ago,  I  said  this: 

Man,  apparently,  has  always  sought  to 
lift  these  unfortunates  completely  out  of 
the  community  setting  and  tuck  them 
away  in  institutions  for  their  own  safety 
and,  sometimes  perhaps,  for  that  of  others, 
but  often  it  has  appeared  that,  in  so  con- 
fining those  patients,  they  dropped  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  mind  of  neighbours,  friends 
and  relatives. 

Now  that  outlook  and  attitude  has  changed— 
but  not  as  completely  as  it  might  or  as  it  must 
—and  not  as  completely  as  I  hoped  it  would. 
But  progress  takes  time. 

The  keynote  of  my  remarks  on  that  other 
occasion  was  that  the  government  had 
adopted,  and  put  forward  as  policy,  the  con- 
cept of  organizing  mental  health  services  at 
the  commvmity  level,  where  it  is  now  widely 
accepted  they  rightly  belonged. 

I  believe,  sir,  at  this  time,  it  is  in  order  to 
give  a  progress  report  since,  from  the  reported 
statements  of  some  hon.  members  and  others, 
it  seems  much  of  the  progress  and  many  of 
the  developments  and  achievements  have  not 
been  noted.  Or  it  may  be  they  have  been 
overlooked,  or  even  forgotten. 

As  an  example  of  this  progress  in  1959,  we 
had  six  regional  clinics  in  general  hospitals. 
Now  there  are  15  such  clinics.  In  1959,  there 
were  out-patient  clinics  in  four  Ontario  hos- 
pitals. Now,  identified  with  our  Ontario  hos- 
pitals, we  provide  this  clinic  service  to  24 
centres.  Five  other  local  agencies  provide 
out-patient  clinic  services,  all  supported  by 
government.  Four  community  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals—every one  of  them  established  since 
1959— maintain  out-patient  clinics.  This  gives 
a  total  of  48  out-patient  psychiatric  clinics 
across  the  province  against  24  in  1959.  Last 
year,  the  clinics  provided  service  to  28,000 
patients,  and  this  accounted  for  more  than 
120,000  interviews. 

We  seek  to  provide  these  community  clinics 
on  the  basis  of  one  clinic  team  for  each 
100,000  population.  Our  programme  calls  for 
the  addition  of  20  more  such  clinics  at  the 
rate  of  five  new  clinics  each  year. 

It  appears  evident  that  more  knowledge  of 
the  existence  and  location  of  these  facilities  is 
required,  as  is  seen  from  a  brief  sent  me  only 
recently.  This  brief  stated  that  "the  whole 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  was  seriously  de- 
ficient in  these  [clinic]  services."  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  just  not  so.  Within  Metro  bounds  there 
are  seven  provincial  clinics  providing  the 
service  of:  Psychiatrists,  32-full-time  and  13 
part-time;  psychologists,  17  full-time  and  two 
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part-time;  and  social  workers,  22  full-time 
and  three  part-time. 

In  addition  to  this  are  four  clinics  operated 
by  local  agencies.  They  provide  the  services 
of:  Psychiatrists,  10  full-time  and  four  part- 
time;  psychologists,  four  full-time  and  three 
part-time;  and  social  workers,  10  full-time 
and  three  part-time. 

This  makes  provision  for  better  than  the 
recommended  standard  which,  for  a  popula- 
tion such  as  Metropolitan  Toronto,  would  be 
35  teams.  These  statistics  I  have  just  de- 
tailed do  not  include  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments at  several  of  the  general  hospitals  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
must  continue  to  seek  ways  and  means  of 
making  known  to  the  people,  and  to  the 
medical  profession,  that  these  services  are 
available.  For  the  information  of  Metro 
members,  I  will  put  on  record  the  name 
and  location  of  these  clinics.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  note  that,  at  present.  North  York 
Branson  Hospital  is  constructing  facilities  for 
a  psychiatric   service. 

North  York  General  Hospital  has  been 
granted  approval  to  set  up  an  out-patient 
service  immediately,  even  before  the  hospital 
is  built.  A  building  and  money  has  been 
made  available  to  them  for  this  purpose. 

York  General,  one  of  the  new  hospitals  to  be 
established  in  Metro,  has  been  given  approval 
to  establish  an  out-patient  service.  We  have 
ofiFered  the  board  all  the  help  we  can,  to 
launch   this   project. 

Negotiations  are  also  going  forward  with 
Humber  Memorial  Hospital  to  establish  a 
service.  We  are  endeavouring  to  get  grant 
assistance  for  Boys'  Village  to  establish  a 
part-time  out-patient  psychiatric  service.  The 
out-patient  building  for  our  own  Thistletown 
Hospital  is  presently  on  the  drawing  boards. 

There  have  been  changes  in  our  approach 
to  these  services.  At  first  we  were  anxious 
to  have  clinics  established  by  any  local  agency 
willing  to  undertake  the  job.  Study  and  re- 
search has  led  us  to  believe  the  best  setting 
for  the  community  clinic  is  the  general  hos- 
pital. Much  has  been  said  about  looking 
upon,  and  caring  for,  the  mentally  ill  as 
"sick  people"— afflicted  with  disease,  ill-health 
and  handicaps  differing  only  in  nature  and, 
perhaps,  degree,  from  physical  illness.  In 
the  department,  we  have  encouraged  and 
promoted  this  concept  and  so  have  fostered 
and  encouraged  the  locating  of  the  psychiatric 
services  in  the  general  hospital,  along  with 
all  other  similar  or  comparable  services. 

To  any  general  hospital,   and   there  have 


been  many,  showing  interest  in  this  policy, 
capital  grants  are  provided  for  space,  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  all  other  out-patient  serv- 
ices. For  the  in-patient  service,  the  grant 
provided  by  the  Ontario  government  is 
$8,500  per  bed,  as  compared  with  the  federal 
grant  for  the  same  purpose  of  $2,000  per 
bed. 

Six  years  ago  we  had  11  psychiatric  units 
in  general  hospitals  in  the  province.  Ten 
additional  units  are  now  in  operation.  This 
makes  a  total  of  633  beds.  In  excess  of  6,000 
patients  were  admitted  to  these  beds  in  the 
past  year. 

Seventeen  further  units  in  general  hospitals 
have  been  given  approval  for  construction, 
and  eight  new  psychiatric  units  in  general 
hospitals  are  in  the  planning  stage.  When 
completed,  all  these  will  provide  a  total  of 
1,500  beds. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  one  section  of  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Health 
Services  deals  with  bed  needs  for  the  men- 
tally disabled.  It  is  estimated  that  beds  for 
the  mentally  ill,  in  units  in  general  hospitals 
or  in  small  psychiatric  hospitals  associated 
with  general  hospitals,  will  increase  from  .1 
beds  per  1,000  to  .47  beds  per  1,000  by  1971. 
Ontario  can  now  meet  this  basic  requirement. 
The  expansion  programme  will  enable  us  to 
follow  the  trend  projected  in  the  report. 

Recently,  too,  it  was  reported  in  a  brief 
that  had  been  submitted  to  one  of  the  select 
committees  of  this  House,  in  which  it  was 
recommended  "that  government  pay  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  mental  health 
clinics."  Mr.  Speaker,  government  does  bet- 
ter than  that  now.  In  all  general  hospitals 
—except  one— and  in  all  community  psychiatric 
hospitals  where  an  out-patient  clinic  has  been 
established,  the  government  pays  100  per 
cent  of  the  cost.  In  the  one  excepted  hospital 
the  grant  meets  two-thirds  of  the  cost.  In 
public  health  agencies,  also,  the  government 
meets  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  psychiatric 
clinic  services. 

We  have  not  adopted  a  policy  of  aban- 
doning mental  hospitals,  but  consider  that 
with  the  spread  of  services  and  the  greater 
use  of  community  care,  it  will  be  feasible  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  existing  hospitals  by 
the  demolition  of  obsolete  structures.  The 
remaining  facilities  will  continue  to  serve  the 
local  areas  in  which  they  are  located  and, 
in  many  cases,  will  provide  certain  specialized 
services  for  their  regions. 

Here,  too,  there  has  been  notable  progress. 
The  government  has  added  two  such  com- 
munity  psychiatric  hospitals   to   the   Ontario 
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system,  each  of  300  beds.  In  each  of  these 
is  an  acute  care  unit  of  100  beds  and  an 
extended  care  unit  of  200  beds. 

Three  hospitals,  formerly  tuberculosis 
sanatoria,  converted  part  of  their  space  no 
longer  needed  for  the  original  purpose  and 
established  community  psychiatric  hospitals. 
These  are  located  at  Ottawa,  Sudbury  and 
Windsor.  They  were  the  first  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Ontario  under  The  Community 
Psychiatric  Hospitals  Act.  They  presently 
provide  a  total  of  133  beds  for  adults  and 
children.  When  their  development  is  com- 
plete, they  will  provide  a  total  of  305  beds. 
They  were  never  intended,  nor  were  they 
designed,  to  give  extended  or  long-term  care; 
but  rather  provide  acute  short-term  care  for 
those  living  in  the  community.  In  this  way 
most  people  admitted  will  be  able  to  remain 
near  home  while  in  hospital. 

One  of  these  three,  the  hospital  at  Windsor, 
has  recently  been  given  approval  to  increase 
its  capacity  to  a  total  of  80  adult  and  40 
children's  beds.  As  already  stated,  the  greater 
part  of  the  cost  of  this  construction  is  pro- 
vided through  government  grants,  mainly  pro- 
vincial. 

A  third  Ontario  hospital  of  this  class  is 
now  under  construction  in  the  Porcupine 
area  and  should  be  ready  for  occupancy 
within  18  months.  It  is  our  hope  that  this 
may  be  the  last  new  Ontario  hospital  to  be 
built,  but  such  a  decision  will  not  be  taken 
lightly,  hastily,  or  without  thorough  con- 
sideration. 

The  modernization  of  existing  Ontario  hos- 
pital facilities,  the  replacement  of  obsolete 
areas,  is  moving  forward  according  to  plans. 
This,  alone,  is  a  big  programme,  as  will  be 
readily  appreciated. 

For  instance,  the  clinical  services  building 
at  the  Ontario  hospital.  Port  Arthur,  has 
been  added.  The  600  bed  unit  at  Hamilton, 
under  construction  when  I  took  over,  is  fully 
occupied.  The  hospital  school  at  Cedar 
Springs,  begun  at  that  time,  is  fully  occupied. 
Thistletown  research  centre  and  hospital, 
also  mentioned  in  1959,  is  operating  at  full 
capacity.  The  children's  psychiatric  research 
institute  at  Byron  has  been  established  and 
is  in  full  operation.  It  observed  its  fifth 
birthday  just  a  few  days  ago.  Each  of  these 
deserves  special  recognition  since  each  is 
pioneering  in  difiicult  fields— the  former  in 
the  problems  of  the  emotionally  disturbed 
child,  and  the  latter  in  the  problems  of  re- 
tardation. Very  extensive  and  very  basic 
work  has  been  undertaken  and  the  record  of 
their  achievements  is  confirmed  by  the  wide- 
spread acclaim  that  has  been  accorded  them. 


The  Byron  operation  is  being  conducted  in 
the  former  Beck  Sanatorium,  a  property  pur- 
chased by  this  government  for  this  purpose  in 
1960. 

About  the  same  time,  we  acquired,  by 
purchase,  another  sanatorium  at  Gravenhurst 
which  operates  as  a  unit  of  the  Ontario  hos- 
pital school,  Orillia.  A  350-bed  unit  at  the 
Ontario  hospital,  Woodstock,  has  been  com- 
pletely renovated.  In  addition,  under  active 
construction  at  present,  is  the  first  phase  of  the 
replacement  of  the  Ontario  hospital,  London 
—an  undertaking  of  some  magnitude.  In 
active  planning  is  the  replacement  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Ontario  hospital  at 
Penetang.  And  also  approved  for  planning  is 
the  rebuilding  of  the  oldest  Ontario  hospital, 
indeed  the  oldest  hospital  for  care  of  mentally 
ill  patients  in  Canada,  at  999  Queen  Street 
West,  in  Toronto. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  mention  the 
C.  K.  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry,  that  fine 
structure— which  can  be  seen  from  this  build- 
ing-steadily  soaring  skyward.  This  institute 
will  replace  the  Toronto  Psychiatric  Hospital, 
and  is  scheduled  for  completion  this  year. 

At  Orillia,  the  administration  building  was 
completely  renovated.  This  meant  tearing 
out  practically  the  whole  inside,  everything 
except  walls  and  roof,  and  rebuilding-a 
massive  task  in  any  building,  but  worse  in 
an  old  one. 

Two  hospital  wings  were  razed  to  the 
ground  and  replaced  with  a  completely  new, 
modem  unit  to  house  300  children.  A  new 
school  of  nursing  was  established  at  Whitby. 

A  hospital  school,  the  first  small  one  to  be 
built  for  the  department,  is  nearing  comple- 
tion at  Palmerston,  and  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  April, 
1965. 

And,  most  recently,  we  purchased  from  the 
federal  government  the  former  radar  station 
at  Edgar.  It  is  being  fitted  and  equipped  now 
for  occupancy  by  250  adults;  later,  it  is 
expected  to  accommodate  a  further  150,  for 
a  total  of  400.  It  will  be  used  as  an  occupa- 
tion centre  for  young  adult  retardates. 

The  desire  of  the  community  to  participate 
actively  in  areas  which  traditionally  have 
been  considered  exclusively  the  responsibility 
of  government  is  steadily  becoming  more 
evident. 

The  department  is  supporting,  through 
grants,  the  establishment  of  a  new  facility  by 
the  Toronto  Mental  Health  Clinic,  after  en- 
couraging this  group  to  confine  its  services 
to  children  and  adolescents.  This  will,  in  the 
first  stage,  provide  a  large  out-patient  service 
and  an  in-patient  service  of  17  beds. 
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The  members  of  the  board  of  the  Toronto 
Mental  Health  Clinic  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  interest  in  this  project,  which  has 
been  operated  for  some  15  years  largely  on 
faith,  and  the  determination  of  the  board  and 
staff  that  it  would  not  fail  but  would  make 
a  notable  contribution  in  the  field  of  mental 
health.  With  the  help  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment, their  worries  about  financing  now,  I 
hope,  will  be  much  less.  Of  the  total  cost, 
estimated  at  $1,075,000,  grants  will  be 
$475,000;  of  this  Ontario  will  provide 
$329,000  while  the  federal  government  trails 
along  with  $146,000. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  exciting  develop- 
ments is  coming  about  in  the  field  of  service 
to  the  mentally  retarded.  We  have  had  long 
and  frequent  discussions  with  the  board  of 
the  Hamilton  Health  Association,  and  now 
approval  in  principle  has  been  given  the 
board  to  establish  a  diagnostic,  assessment 
and  treatment  centre  for  retarded  children 
under  The  Community  Psychiatric  Hospitals 
Act  in  association  with  the  Chedoke  General 
Hospital. 

This  facility  will  be  staged,  beginning  with 
an  out-patient  service  to  accommodate  350 
per  year,  and  an  active  case  load  of  150. 
Then  a  day-care  service  to  accommodate  10 
per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  the  out-patient 
load,  and  an  in-patient  service  to  accommo- 
date 100  children  up  to  the  age  of  16  years, 
will  be  set  up. 

I  referred  to  this  as  an  exciting  develop- 
ment and  even  this  word  falls  far  short  of 
being  adequate,  because  this  is  the  first  time 
in  our  history  that  a  group  such  as  this  board 
has  shown  an  active  interest  in  this  field, 
namely,  mental  retardation.  This  will  be  a 
key  service  and  facility  in  the  model  com- 
munity service  for  the  mentally  retarded,  be- 
ing established  in  this  thickly  populated  and 
rapidly  growing  region  of  our  province. 

It  is  my  understanding,  too,  that  the 
Canadian  Association  and  the  Ontario  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children  will  participate 
in  this  development  as  a  centennial  project 
in  Ontario,  and  as  part  of  their  national 
centennial  programme. 

We  are  greatly  satisfied  with,  encouraged 
by,  and  indebted  to,  the  board  of  the 
Hamilton  Health  Association,  and  the  Cana- 
dian and  Ontario  Associations  for  Retarded 
Children,  for  their  interest,  enthusiasm  and 
active  participation  in  this  venture,  which 
will  be  followed  and  observed  with  great 
interest— and  which  already  shows  to  all  of 
tis  that  the  community  is  deeply  interested  in 
this  area. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  and  written,  of 


late,  concerning  th^  programmes  for  mentally 
retarded  in  Ontario  hospital  schools.  Here 
again,  sir,  I  believe  calm  consideration  of  the 
positive  aspects  would  be  revealing  and 
profitable  to  all  of  us. 

First,  I  think  we  need  to  be  made  aware 
that  mental  retardation  is  little  understood 
by  the  great  majority  of  us,  and  it  is  not  a 
subject  in  which  we  can  become  expert  after 
a  visit  to  a  hospital  or  even  after  years  of 
close  contact  with  patients.  For  anyone  to 
draw  conclusions  about  programme,  care  or 
treatment— or  the  lack  or  adequacy  of  these 
—from  looking  upon  the  children,  is  in  itself 
to  display  a  lack  of  knowledge.  I  can  weU 
recall  friends  who  told  me  it  took  them  almost 
three  years  to  train  their  child  to  fasten  or 
button  up  his  coat.  But  many  can  and  do 
learn  more,  and  learn  more  rapidly. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  the  overcrowd- 
ing at  Smiths  Falls  hospital  school.  I  have 
known  of  this  overcrowding,  and,  because  I 
have  doubtless  contributed  to  it,  I  take  full 
responsibility  for  it.  In  passing,  it  might  be 
worthy  of  note  that  when  the  first  institution 
in  Canada  was  opened  for  the  retarded  at 
Orillia  in  1842,  it  was  overcrowded  on  its 
first  day  and  I  believe  that  has  been  the  ex- 
perience, and  is  the  experience,  of  almost 
every  jurisdiction.  However,  I  do  not  plead 
this  in  defence  of  our  overcrowding,  nor  do  I 
make  apology  for  the  overcrowding.  In  taking 
responsibility  for  it,  sir,  I  have  to  admit  that 
in  this  field  of  health  care  I  have  always 
allowed  my  heart  to  rule  my  head. 

When  I  receive  tragic  letters,  pleas  and 
calls  from  parents  of  retarded  children,  seek- 
ing admission  for  them,  telling  me  of  the 
upheaval  in  the  home  and  the  devastation 
accruing  to  the  family  and  to  the  lives  of  the 
normal  members,  I  say  to  you,  sir:  I  cannot 
in  conscience  turn  them  down.  I  am  not  a 
Solomon— I  have  not  the  wisdom,  nor  have  I 
the  courage,  to  say  to  one  parent:  We  will 
admit  your  child;  but  to  another:  We  must 
refuse  admission  to  yours.  I  have  asked 
parents  what,  in  like  circumstances,  they 
would  do,  and  they  have  told  me  without 
fail  that  they  would  do  the  same  as  I. 

Perhaps  I  could  leave  the  decisions  to  the 
staff,  but  the  responsibility  would  still  be 
mine  to  bear  for  government.  Further,  I  was 
taught,  in  the  practice  of  my  profession, 
always  to  provide  the  best  possible  service, 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  to  all  who 
needed  it— aiming,  of  course,  always  to  the 
provision  of  an  ideal  service.  I  believe  it  is 
morally  wrong  to  provide  an  ideal  or  total 
service  to  those  who  can  be  so  accommodated 
and  to  neglect  the  rest  entirely. 
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Oftentimes  parents  seek  help  from  their  rep- 
resentatives in  this  Legislature,  and  they,  of 
course,  turn  to  me.  And  I  have  to  say  I  see 
nothing  wrong,  or  vicious,  or  sinister,  in  this 
at  all.  As  a  member,  I  have  always  be- 
lieved it  my  duty  to  help  my  constituents 
in  any  and  all  ways  where  I  could,  especially 
where  their  problems  lay  within  the  purview 
of  the  provincial  government.  I  agree  with 
my  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Forest 
Hill  (Mr.  Dunlop),  who  says  the  elected  mem- 
ber should  be  a  sort  of  ombudsman  to  his  own 
people.  I  can  say,  that  almost  every  hon, 
member  in  this  House,  during  my  tenure  of 
office,  has  had  to  refer  some  case  to  me  and 
never  once,  I  say  here,  sir,  has  any  influence 
been  sought  or  used.  So,  our  institutions  have 
been  kept  filled  to  overcrowding. 

Here,  I  believe,  is  the  best  place  to  put 
straight  two  statements  that  have  been 
reported  repeatedly  as  fact,  in  the  current 
discussions  about  Smiths  Falls: 

First,  there  are  not,  and  never  have  been, 
2,750  patients  in  this  hospital  at  any  one 
time.  The  population  for  the  last  three 
months  was:  October,  2,427;  November, 
2,441;  and  December,  1,973.  There  were 
2,651  patients  on  the  books  at  November  30, 
1964,  but  only  2,441  were  in  the  hospital. 
More  than  200  were  on  home  visit. 

Second,  the  staff  has  repeatedly  been  re- 
ported to  be  700.  The  present  staff  numbers 
1,026,  and  the  staff,  as  of  January  1,  1964,  was 
1,019,  so  it  can  be  seen  there  has  never  been 
this  mentioned  complement  of  700.  This  does 
not  include  a  number  of  casual  employees 
who  are  carried  on  staff  at  all  times. 

I  recognize,  sir,  however,  that  even  2,440 
shows  19  per  cent  overcrowding,  and  in 
all  of  our  thinking  and  planning  this  has 
been  constantly  before  us.  I  stated  a  few 
days  ago  that  I  would  have  a  precise  answer 
to  the  question  put  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis)  when  he 
asked  what  plans  the  department  had  to  deal 
with  this  matter.  Some  of  them  are  as 
follows: 

1.  A  new  hospital  school  at  Palmerston, 
almost  completed,  will  accommodate  250. 

2.  A  unit  at  the  Ontario  hospital.  Port 
Arthur,  which  has  already  begun  operation, 
will  also  have  250  beds. 

3.  The  new  facility  for  vocational  training 
at  Edgar  will  provide  250  beds,  and  this  is 
expected  ultimately  to  be  expanded  to  400 
beds. 

4.  Agreement  has  been  made  with  the 
Brantford  Sanatorium  to  provide  80  beds  for 
the  care  of  severely  handicapped  and  re- 
tarded infants. 


5.  We  are  presently  supporting  a  similar 
unit  at  Plainfield— 54  beds;  and  another  at 
Waterloo  with  140  beds. 

6.  I  have  previously  spoken  of  the  facility 
approved  for  Hamilton,  which  will  provide 
100  beds  and  an  extensive  out-patient  and 
day-care  centre. 

7.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  with  two 
other  sanatoria  in  the  province,  both  having 
surplus  beds,  in  an  attempt  to  interest  them 
in  the  care  of  those  in  our  hospital  schools 
for  whom  only  nursing  care  need  be  provided. 

8.  And  efforts  are  steadily  in  progress  to 
secure  approved  boarding  home  facilities  for 
those  adults  who  can  be  moved  back  into  the 
community  and  who  would  be  expected  to 
adjust  to  this  kind  of  living. 

Again,  sir,  while  the  provision  of  beds 
appears  to  have  been  emphasized,  other 
plans  of  a  deeper  and  more  far-reaching 
nature  are  steadily  under  examination  and 
discussion. 

One  of  the  subjects,  to  which  the  inter- 
departmental committee  has  apphed  itself,  is 
the  determination  of  the  specific  role  each 
department  should  play.  The  committee  is 
engaged  also  in  defining  those  areas  where 
co-operative  and  co-ordinated  action  is 
needed. 

The  particular  role  of  our  department  is, 
therefore,  to  be  determined;  this,  of  course, 
will  have  great  bearing  upon  our  needs  and 
upon  our  programmes  for  the  future. 

Until  relatively  recently  there  was  little 
provision  for  the  retarded  except  in  the  hos- 
pital school,  but  now,  with  extensive  support 
from  The  Department  of  Education,  many 
community  schools  have  been  established  in 
the  province  and  have  performed  a  most 
valuable  service. 

Then,  too,  provision  has  been  made  in 
recent  times  for  grants,  through  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  to  help  build  resi- 
dences for  children  attending  the  commvmity 
schools.  This,  too,  could  have  an  impact  upon 
our  operation,  and  upon  our  future  pro- 
grammes. 

Besides  all  this  and,  I  think,  of  deeper 
interest,  out  of  our  own  research  centre  at 
Byron,  has  come  a  good  deal  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, the  result  of  their  research  and  their 
experience. 

A  study  of  2,140  children  seen  by  this 
research  centre  shows  their  disposition  as 
follows: 

Admission  to  Ontario  hospital  schools 
advised— 415— 19  per  cent. 

Nursing  home  care  advised  —50— two  per 
cent. 
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Home  care,  community  schools  and  general 
hospital  care  advised— 1,675— 79  per  cent. 

While  making  no  claim  to  being  an  expert 
in  this  field,  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that  auto- 
matic admission  to  the  hospital  school  may 
not  be  best  for  the  majority  of  children. 
Indeed,  many  of  our  professional  staff  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  large  numbers  of  our 
patients  do  not  need  to  be  in  our  institutions. 

We  now  propose  that,  since  the  procedure 
at  the  children's  psychiatric  research  in- 
stitute has  proven  its  value,  we  will  move 
forward  to  establishing  diagnostic  and  assess- 
ment clinics  at  other  centres,  so  that  all 
patients  recommended  for  admission  to  an 
institution  will  be  thoroughly  examined  and 
assessed,  and  will  be  directed  by  professional 
staff  to  the  service  best  suited  to  their  needs. 

Already  we  have  such  facilities  as:  CPRI— 
Byron;  the  Grosvenor  Street  clinic,  Toronto; 
out-patient  service,  Port  Arthur;  out-patient 
service.  Cedar  Springs;  discussions  aimed  at 
the  establishment  of  such  a  centre  have  been 
held  with  authorities  in  Kingston;  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hamilton  centre  has  already 
been  noted;  and  we  have  begun  planning  for 
a  further  such  service  here  in  Toronto,  but 
have  not  progressed  far  enough  to  be  precise 
about  it. 

I  am  quite  sure  my  staff  would  be  greatly 
distressed  if  I  were  to  lead  you  to  believe 
this  will  solve  all  of  our  problems.  Far  from 
it— we  expect  to  continue  to  have  problems— 
by  the  very  nature  of  this  subject,  if  for  no 
other  reason. 

I  would  be  careless,  indeed,  however,  if  I 
did  not  lay  before  you  at  least  something  of 
the  positive  programmes  going  on  at  the 
hospital  schools.  If  I  had  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  these,  I,  like  so  many  others,  could 
only  conclude  from  the  report  that  at  these 
institutions  there  was  only  a  great  throng  of 
humanity  crowded  into  such  space  as  would 
scarcely  permit  them  even  to  mill  about.  In 
only  one  report  I  have  read  could  I  find  any- 
thing of  a  positive  nature. 

Yet  programming  for  the  mentally  retarded 
in  our  hospital  schools  is  a  constant  concern 
of  the  staff  of  my  department.  Our  aim  is  for 
all  children  to  achieve  their  maximum  poten- 
tial and  to  lead  as  many  as  possible  of  these 
patients  to  return  to  their  homes  or  to  re- 
habilitate them  into  work  situations  in  the 
community. 

In  this  regard,  during  the  past  year,  an 
experimental  programme,  under  the  direction 
of  a  well  qualified  and  experienced  social 
worker,  is  being  developed  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ontario  hospital  school,  Orillia,  and 
the    Edgar    programme    that    I    mentioned 


previously.  Here,  a  specially  designed  pro- 
gramme for  the  adult  retardate,  encompass- 
ing the  principles  of  an  industrial  and 
sheltered  workshop  programme  is  being 
developed. 

For  those  not  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  school  and  workshop  facilities,  a  further 
programme  is  being  devised  at  the  Ontario 
hospital  school,  Orillia,  and  the  Ontario 
hospital,  Aurora.  This  programme,  called 
the  progressive  activity  programme,  provides 
the  more  seriously  retarded  patients  with  self- 
care,  arts  and  crafts,  and  recreational  facilities, 
which  are  carried  out  primarily  by  the 
patients'  own  ward  staff.  These  activities 
consist  of  tasks  graded  to  increasing  com- 
plexity; the  patients  progress  to  the  limit  of 
their  ability  through  these  various  activities. 
For  some,  it  will  allow  them  to  proceed  from 
these  more  simple  tasks  into  educational  pro- 
grammes. 

At  each  hospital,  some  outstanding  pro- 
gramme exists  because  of  the  facilities  avail- 
able particularly  to  that  hospital.  At  Orillia, 
for  example,  during  the  summer  months,  th& 
proximity  of  Lake  Simcoe  offers  day  camping 
facilities  for  500-700  children  per  day.  This 
includes  swimming  and  the  usual  variety  of 
sports  and  play  activities,  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  for  the  children  to  have  one  or 
two  of  their  meals  served  to  them  in  this 
outdoor  setting.  Similarly,  day  camping 
facilities  are  available  to  children  in  all  our 
Ontario  hospital  schools.  Every  summer  at 
Smiths  Falls,  220  children  enjoy  a  week 
away  from  the  hospital  at  the  Christie  Lake 
camp,  which  is  operated  by  the  Ontario 
hospital  school  staff.  In  addition,  other  hospital 
activities  such  as  swimming,  weekly  patient 
dances,  square  dancing  nights,  bowling,  skat- 
ing, tobogganing,  weekend  shows,  and  hockey 
leagues,  are  all  part  of  the  general  activities 
enjoyed  by  those  patients  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  programmes. 

At  the  Ontario  hospital  school.  Cedar 
Springs,  because  of  the  interest  of  a  specialist 
in  physical  medicine  who  is  a  consultant  to 
this  hospital,  a  programme  of  physical  activity 
is  being  developed  with  the  bedridden 
patients.  This  has  been  on  an  experimental 
basis  during  the  past  several  years,  and  is 
now  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  hospital 
programme.  All  bed  patients  are  taken  out  of 
bed  for  floor  play,  and  nvtrsing  staff  have 
special  instruction  in  progressing  the  child  to 
various  stages  of  activity  with  the  aim  of 
making  him  as  ambulatory  as  possible. 

In  each  of  our  hospital  schools,  physical 
and  occupational  therapy  is  an  active  part  of 
the  programme.  Each  hospital  school  has  at 
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least  one  band— Orillia  has  two— and  each 
hospital  has  very  active  choirs,  with  over  250 
children  involved  in  this  particular  pro- 
gramme. 

The  Ontario  hospital  school,  Smiths  Falls, 
organized  probably  the  first  Scouting  move- 
ment for  retarded  children  in  Canada,  and 
since  this  time  the  programme  has  grown  and 
extended  throughout  our  hospital  schools. 

We  have  122  Scouts,  127  Cubs,  104  Guides 
and  56  Brownies.  Thus  over  400  children 
are  involved  in  these  programmes  alone. 

In  the  vocational  training  programme,  there 
are  660  young  people  involved  at  Smiths 
Falls;  probably  about  100  of  these  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  working  placements  in  the 
community. 

At  Orillia  and  Cedar  Springs,  there  are  289 
patients  involved  in  vocational  programmes. 

Daily  school  programmes  exist  in  all  of  our 
Ontario  hospital  schools.  There  are  a  total 
of  800  children  in  the  academic  programmes, 
and  over  1,500  in  ward  school  programmes. 

Rehabilitation  is  a  most  difficult  problem 
with  the  mentally  retarded,  but  at  this  time 
there  are  123  young  adults  in  various  aspects 
of  working  probation  which,  for  many,  will 
lead  to  placement  in  the  community.  At  the 
Ontario  hospital  school.  Cedar  Springs,  a 
considerable  number  of  patients  are  engaged 
in  the  canning  industry  during  the  summer, 
and  we  hope  that  this  will  develop  into  a 
regular  form  of  work  training  and  experience 
for  our  patients  each  year. 

Mental  retardation  is  not  just  a  govern- 
ment responsibility.  It  is  a  responsibility  which 
must  be  shared  with  agencies,  municipal  au- 
thorities and  voluntary  organizations  in  every 
community. 

During  the  past  18  months,  my  department 
and  the  Ontario  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  have  been  developing  a  closer  re- 
lationship through  the  establishment  of  a 
liaison  committee.  At  the  federal-provincial 
conference  on  mental  retardation  held  in 
Ottawa  last  October,  this  association  was 
represented  by  its  president,  the  late  Mr. 
Harvey  McQuarrie,  and  its  executive  director, 
as  official  representatives  of  the  Ontario  dele- 
gation. I  believe  that,  working  together  in 
this  way,  we  can  significantly  enhance  the 
development  of  programmes  for  the  retarded 
in  Ontario. 

I  shall  add  to  this,  for  the  record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  tabular  form,  an  outline  of  the 
programmes  I  have  just  delineated  (Appendix 
A). 

Emotionally  disturbed  children— this  is  still 
an  area  of  need  where  gaps  in  service  are 


evident;  not  because  of  lack  of  interest  or 
concern— or  want  of  desire  to  act— but,  rather, 
because  of  the  many  factors  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  deciding  the  most 
efi^ective  way  to  provide  needed  services. 

Services  are  provided  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  through  the  Ontario  hospital 
schools  and  the  community  mental  health 
clinics.  In  recent  years,  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  new  admissions  to  our  mental 
health  clinics  have  been  children,  aged  16  and 
under.  We  have  two  specialized  services, 
both  giving  particular  attention  to  study  and 
research  on  the  problems:  The  65-bed 
Thistletown  hospital,  and  the  children's  out- 
patient department  of  the  Toronto  Psychiatric 
Hospital.  In  addition  to  our  provincially 
operated  facilities,  financial  support  is  given 
by  the  government  to  the  following  children's 
services  operated  by  a  local  authority:  To- 
ronto Mental  Health  Clinic;  Toronto  Wes^ 
End  Creche  Day  Care  Centre;  York  Town- 
ship Children's  Guidance  Clinic;  Hamilton 
Mental  Health  Clinic;  Hospital  for  Sick  Chil- 
dren Mental  Health  Clinic;  Sunnyside 
Children's   Centre,'  Kingston. 

As  already  noted,  approval  has  been  given 
to  the  Toronto  Mental  Health  Clinic  for  the 
development  of  a  day-care  and  residental 
unit  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  and 
adolescents.  Plans  are  being  drawn  now  for 
an  out-patient  centre  at  the  Thistletown 
hospital,  and  a  unit  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children  is  to  be  established  at  the  children's 
psychiatric  research  institute,  Byron.  Ever 
since  the  opening  of  this  research  institute 
at  least  16  per  cent  of  the  case  load  has  been 
emotionally  disturbed  children. 

In  general,  we  in  the  department  would 
favour  the  development  of  out-patient  and 
day-care  facilities  rather  than  residential  treat- 
ment centres.  Yet,  in  recent  years,  increasing 
demands  have  been  made  for  residential 
facilities.  In  a  high  percentage  of  cases,  it 
would  appear  that  the  child  admitted  to  a 
residental  unit  has  been  in  difficulty  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  that  residential  care 
might  not  have  been  necessary  if  more 
adequate  services  had  been  available  on  an 
out-patient  and  day-care  basis. 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  not  depending 
solely  upon  our  own  research  or  our  own 
experience,  but  remain  cognizant,  too,  of  all 
that  is  going  on  elsewhere.  This  is  a  difficult, 
complex,  and  involved  field.  I  would  add 
that  the  problem  is  not  wholly,  or  only,  a 
health  matter,  but  it  involves  all  of  the 
social  and  behavioural  sciences. 

While    it   may   be   ideal   to   have   centres 
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specializing  in  psychiatric  services  for  chil- 
dren, I  can  see  grave  danger  in  the  further 
splintering  of  this  specialty  into  sub-special- 
ties, and  in  this  light  would  point  out  that 
psychiatric  service  for  children  and  young 
people  should  be  available  at  all  of  the  psy- 
chiatric clinics  in  Ontario;  all  of  them,  I 
repeat,  substantially  supported  by  this  gov- 
ernment. 

With  the  increasing  numbers  of  patients 
being  discharged  from  hospital  after  mental 
illness,  their  return  to  family  and  community 
life  and  living  can  pose  many  difficult  prob- 
lems. Patients,  particularly  those  who  have 
spent  a  long  time  in  hospital,  may  find  their 
new  life  trying,  distressing,  and  at  times  even 
devastating.  Adjustment  may  seldom  be  easy. 
Hospital  staffs  and  social  workers  have  ac- 
complished much  in  the  area  of  social  re- 
habilitation, but  even  for  them  progress  may 
be  slow  and  discouraging  at  times.  I  have 
frequently  said,  however,  that  for  our  staff, 
discouragement  and  frustration  are  luxuries 
pone  of  us  can  afford. 

Work  was  long  ago  found  to  have  great 
and  beneficial  therapeutic  value  to  the 
majority  of  people  recovering  from  illness.  Six 
years  ago  I  outlined  how  that  lesson  had  been 
proved  by  one  of  our  pioneering  superinten- 
dents in  the  1880s,  but  how,  because  of  the 
mistaken  beliefs  of  a  few  that  mental  patients 
put  to  work  were  being  exploited,  this  was 
stopped. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  in  1959  we  would 
again  use  work  as  therapy,  and  we  did,  but 
once  again  we  hear  the  cry  of  exploitation. 
Let  me  say  here  that,  from  an  economics 
point  of  view,  it  would  be  less  costly  if  we 
did  not  have  patients  working.  But  the  work 
is  not  measured  by  economics,  but  by  what 
good  will  accrue  to  the  patients,  and  we  in- 
tend to  continue  this  type  of  therapy.  Let 
us  not,  by  some  misguided  sense  of  justice, 
or  some  lofty  motivation,  deny  the  patient 
what  he  needs.  Pay  for  work  has  been  con- 
sidered, but  this  would  have  to  be  balanced, 
if  the  patient  is  to  be  taught  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, by  charging  the  patient  for  main- 
tenance. In  balance,  from  this  viewpoint,  the 
patient  has  the  better  deal;  but  this  is  not  to 
say  we  will  stop  considering  pay  for  work. 
If  it  is  adopted  it  will  only  be  because  it  is 
believed  helpful  in  the  patients'  treatment. 

Many  of  our  patients  now,  however,  do  get 
better  and  are  able  to  return  to  work,  and 
our  staff  vocational  rehabilitation  officers 
Assist  in  this  matter  of  aptitude  testing— job 
assessment,  on-the-job  training,  and  place- 
ment.    This    last    is    not    easy.     It    is    often 


difficult  to  find  employment  even  for  the 
physically  disabled— it  is  much  more  difficult 
when  the  disability  has  been  mental.  The 
results  of  the  eflbrts  of  the  rehabiUtation 
officers  have  been  rather  striking,  and  I 
believe  this  is  in  large  measure  due  to  their 
job-finding  service  and  the  follow-up  support 
provided  their  clients. 

Here,  too,  is  an  area  where  community 
groups  have  shown  much  active  interest. 
They  have  volunteered  to  assist  us  in  our 
programmes  for  rehabilitation  to  encourage 
this;  to  help  co-ordinate  their  efforts,  our 
branch  has  assisted  with  the  organization  of 
regional  councils  on  rehabilitation.  These 
have  been  most  helpful  to  us  in  that  they 
have  taken  a  very  active  personal  part  in 
assisting  tlie  former  patient  to  adjust  to 
home,  family,  community  and  work  situa- 
tions. They  have  been  equally  helpful  in 
educating  the  community  in  its  responsi- 
bility to  the  returned  patient.  It  might  be 
of  interest  to  note,  too,  that  these  regional 
councils  vi^ere  considered,  by  a  body  of  no 
less  repute  than  the  Ontario  Medical  Associ- 
ation, to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  any  good  rehabilitation  pro- 
gramme. 

On  homes  for  special  care,  as  reported  to 
the  Legislature  at  the  last  session,  when  this 
Act  was  passed,  the  purpose  we  had  in  mind 
was  twofold:  to  remove  from  the  hospital 
those  who  no  longer  needed  active  psychiatric 
care;  and  to  establish  them  in  suitable  homes, 
preferably  in  their  former  home  community. 

The  approval  and  licensing  of  suitable 
homes  is  well  under  way  and  patients  have 
already  been  moved  although  not  as  rapidly 
as  we  had  anticipated.  Some  unforeseen  prob- 
lems were  met,  but  these  are  being  solved 
and  the  tempo  of  patient  movement  is  ex- 
pected to  increase.  We  already  have  evidence, 
here  again,  of  community  interest  in  this 
programme. 

The  programme  is  being  staged.  In  the 
first  stage,  movement  of  those  who  are  mainly 
nursing-care  cases,  who  are  in  the  main  bed- 
ridden, will  be  undertaken.  Then,  ambula- 
tory patients,  who  are  now  living  in  the 
residential  units  who  have  been  discharged 
from  hospital  already,  will  move  on  to 
approved  and  licensed  boarding  homes.  What- 
ever rehabilitation  is  possible  for  these  people 
is  being  undertaken  by  the  rehabilitation  sec- 
tion of  the  department. 

No  report  of  this  nature,  sir,  would  be  conv- 
plete  without  at  least  a  passing  note  on  the 
tremendous  work  done  by  the  volunteer 
movement  in  all  of  our  institutions.  The  work 
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done  by  volunteers  in  all  our  institutions  has 
provided  a  service  to  patients,  the  value  of 
which  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate.  So 
much  has  this  grown  and  developed,  that 
now  I  believe  it  can  be  said  there  is  no 
patient  who  does  not  have  some  contact  with 
some  volunteers  every  week.  The  work  they 
do  with  and  for  patients,  the  services,  enter- 
tainment and  recreation  they  provide  and  in 
which  they  participate  is  so  varied  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  of  them  here. 
Measured  in  terms  of  results,  I  think  it  can  be 
said  that  few  volunteer  organizations  do  so 
much  real  good  for  humanity  as  do  the  volun- 
teers at  our  hospitals. 

Not  only  have  buildings  and  equipment 
been  purchased,  not  only  have  old  hospitals 
been  modernized  and  renovated,  not  only 
have  new  hospitals  and  hospital  schools  been 
built,  or  clinics  and  phychiatric  units  and 
community  psychiatric  hospitals  been  sup- 
ported by  grants,  but  our  programme  has 
gone  much  farther  and  much  deeper. 

Much  that  has  set  the  mentally  ill  patient 
apart  from  other  sick  folk,  has  had  to  do  with 
the  formality  and— may  I  be  pardoned  the 
unparliamentary  language,  sir— the  "red  tape" 
involved  with  his  getting  into  hospital.  The 
mentally  ill  patient  has  traditionally  had  to  be 
committed  to  hospital.  This  is  vastly  different 
than  being  admitted.  Some  patients  will 
always  have  to  be  committed,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced they  are  a  minority.  We  have  con- 
stantly tried  to  reduce  the  legal  formalities  to 
a  minimum  and  in  this  I  believe  we  have  met 
with  fair  success. 

By  encouraging  voluntary  admission,  by 
making  available  out-patient  clinic  service 
and  by  providing  for  short-term  admission  in 
hospital  on  one  doctor's  certificate,  we  have 
seen  a  marked  change  in  the  pattern  of  ad- 
missions. And  this,  too,  I  think,  is  at  least  in 
part  responsible  for  the  increasing  number 
of  patients  who  now  seek  psychiatric  help 
much  earlier  in  their  illness  than  formerly. 
And  so,  even  if  they  should  have  to  go  to 
hospital,  their  stay  might  be  of  much  shorter 
duration  and  their  treatment  is  likely  to  be 
more  readily  successful. 

Since  1959,  many  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  legislation  and  new  legislation  has 
been  introduced. 

The  Children's  Mental  Hospitals  Act,  which 
governs  the  operation  of  Thistletown  hospital 
and  the  children's  psychiatric  research  insti- 
txite,  introduced  an  entirely  new  feature  in 
mental  health  legislation  in  Ontario  in  that  it 
provided  for  the  admission  of  patients  to  hos- 
pital on  an  informal  basis.  It  is  expected  that 
at  this  present  session  an  amendment  will  be 


introduced  to  add  similar  provisions  to  The 
Mental  Hospitals  Act. 

The  Community  Mental  Hospitals  Act  was 
enacted  to  provide  authority  to  set  up  mental 
hospitals  under  local  boards.  This  has  met 
with  great  success.  The  services  which  have 
been  provided  in  the  Royal  Ottawa  Sana- 
torium, the  Algoma  Sanatorium  at  Sudbury, 
and  the  Essex  County  Sanatorium  at  Windsor, 
and  those  which  will  be  provided  in  the 
Toronto  Mental  Health  Clinic  and  Chedoke 
Hospital,  are  established  under  this  Act. 

The  Mental  Hospitals  Act  has  been  revised 
to  allow  short-term  admission  on  one  medical 
certificate,  emergency  admission  without 
documentation,  and  informal  admissions  to 
special  units. 

As  noted  above,  the  provisions  for  informal 
admission  will  be  extended  to  all  facilities 
operating  under  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act. 
Amendments  to  the  Act  also  have  provided 
for  the  establishment  in  mental  hospitals  of 
rehabihtation  centres  and  industrial  pro- 
grammes; and  for  residential  units  for  the 
care  of  persons  who  have  been  discharged 
from  the  hospital  but  who  are  in  need  of 
domiciliary  care;  and  regulations  have  been 
passed  governing  the  operation  of  mental 
health  centres. 

The  Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation  Act 
passed  in  1961  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Ontario  Mental  Health  Research  Foun- 
dation for  the  primary  purpose  of  fostering 
research  in  the  field  of  mental  illness  and 
mental  health.  An  amendment  to  this  Act  has 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  Clarke 
Institute  of  Psychiatry,  which  is  presently  in 
process.  This  institute  is  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  will  provide  much 
improved  facilities  for  teaching  and  research, 
as  well  as  expanded  facilities  for  treatment 
services  in  this  area. 

Although  many  useful  additions  and  amend- 
ments have  been  made  to  the  legislation  in 
an  attempt  to  bring  it  into  line  with  enlight- 
ened practice,  we  have  recognized  the  need 
to  consolidate  and  streamline  all  legislation 
bearing  on  this  field.  In  this  regard,  we  were 
fortunate,  therefore,  in  Jime,  1964,  to  be  able 
to  engage  a  legal  expert  to  undertake  a  two- 
year  project  of  review  and  revision  of  all  the 
legislation. 

We  have  been  much  concerned  over  the 
occasional  problems  which  arise  over  the 
detention  of  persons  who  have  been  charged 
with  serious  offences  and  committed  to  hos- 
pital, but  whose  psychiatric  and/or  legal 
status  is  now  not  clear.  In  October,  1964,  a 
special  committee  was  set  up  to  which  our 
staff  may  now  refer  such  cases.    There  are 
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three  members  of  this  committee:  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  two  private  psy- 
chiatrists, all  of  whom  are  well-known  experts 
in  the  field  of  medical  and  legal  problems. 

Research  has  shown  that  at  least  one  con- 
dition, known  as  phenylketonuria,  will  cause 
irreparable  mental  retardation  if  not  detected 
early.  If  it  is  detected,  and  this  can  be  done 
by  a  simple  test,  and  if  the  infant  is  provided 
with  a  special  diet,  damage  may  be  averted. 
The  diet  is  extremely  costly,  but  ovu:  govern- 
ment supplies  it  free  through  three  special 
centres  in  the  province. 

This  condition  called  PKU  is  an  inborn 
error  of  metabolism  transmitted  to  the  baby 
through  the  parents.  To  give  effective  control, 
we  need  to  detect  and  know  the  parents. 

We  have  identified  all  PKU  cases  in  our 
Ontario  hospitals,  hospital  schools,  and  the 
children's  psychiatric  research  institute.  And 
we  now  know  all  the  high-risk  families  from 
which  they  come.  In  addition,  we  have  rec- 
ords of  all  PKU  children,  54  in  all,  who  are 
now  receiving  special  diet  through  the  three 
centres  in  the  province,  and  therefore,  also 
know  their  families.  With  this  knowledge  the 
physician  is  forewarned  and  will  be  aware  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  disease  occurring  in 
succeeding  children.  The  Ontario  College  of 
General  Practice  provides  testing  materials  to 
doctors  and  periodically  reminds  them  of  the 
importance  of  performing  the  test  and  report- 
ing the  cases  found. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  this  complex, 
complicated  and  varied  field  of  health  care, 
one  objective— nay,  one  ideal— stands  out 
crystal  clear  above  all  else.  It  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be  so,  our  aim  that  the  mentally 
afilicted,  ill  or  retarded,  shall  be  looked  upon 
and  considered  as  sick  people  in  need  of,  and 
deserving,  the  best  possible  care  and  treat- 
ment on  a  par  with  all  sick  people— with  no 
differences,  no  stigma. 

In  the  early  discussions  concerning  hospital 
care  insurance,  the  province  of  Ontario  urged 
the  inclusion  of  all  psychiatric  hospital  care 
in  the  plan,  but  this  was  unacceptable  so  the 
province  carried  on  alone.  We  continue  to 
urge  this  policy  on  our  federal  counterparts 
and  are  encouraged  and  fortified  now  in  our 
urging  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Hall 
commission.  Till  that  dream  becomes  a 
reality,  we  will  carry  on  alone,  as  we  have 
done,  the  while  continuing  to  urge  Ottawa 
to  implement  those  recommendations  that  are 
supported  by  every  province  in  Canada. 

Although  I  have  spoken  at  some  length,  I 
have  only  touched  upon  the  highhghts  of 
our  programmes  and  outlined  only  some  of 
the   progress   that   we   have   made   and   the 


plans  for  the  immediate  future.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  all  within  sound  of  my  voice  that 
these  plans  were  not  formulated  overnight. 
For  my  part,  they  were  begun  before  I 
assumed  this  portfolio,  but  they  have  been 
on-going  ever  since.  And  this  will  continue 
because  we  labour  in  a  field  where  change 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  What  we  are  doing 
now  may  well  be  criticized  by  those  who 
come  after  us.  But  we  act  and  plan  accord- 
ing to  our  best  lights  just  now.  Our  concern 
is  that  we  do  not  establish  patterns  and  pro- 
grammes reaching  into  the  future  which 
present  experience  might  indicate  to  be  of 
only  questionable  value. 

Although  I  have  only  touched  upon  our 
work  I  believe,  sir,  the  government  can 
rightly  take  some  pride  in  such  a  programme 
of  solid  achievement.  I  have  searched  the 
records  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  I  have 
failed  to  find  anything  to  compare  with  what 
this  government  has  done  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  for  mental  health. 

Having  heard  this  report,  and  I  am  sorry 
he  is  not  in  this  seat,  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson) 
will  want  to  review  his  situation  and  revise 
his  previous  statement.  He  will  be  bound  to 
admit,  now  that  the  facts  are  laid  clearly  and 
unequivocably  before  him,  that  his  diagnosis 
was  wrong.  "A  government  of  averages,"  he 
said.  Now  I  know  he  will  agree  that  this, 
sir,  is  a  "pacemaker"  government— blazing 
trails  for  others  to  follow,  pioneering  in  new 
areas  of  service,  preparing  by  thoughtful 
planning  for  the  future,  setting  such  a  pace 
that  he  and  his  followers  will  be  sorely  tried 
if  they  attempt  to  keep  up  with  us. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Good 
speech,  except  for  that  last  paragraph. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Harris  (Beaches):  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  not  merely 
to  extend  the  traditional  courtesies  that  your 
esteemed  oflBce  demands,  but  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  you  most  sincerely  upon  your 
unfailing  efficiency  and  skill  in  dealing  with 
what,  on  many  occasions,  are  difficult 
moments  in  this  Legislature. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents 
was  so  impressed  a  short  time  ago  with  the 
manner  in  which  you  conduct  affairs  in  this 
House  he  asked  me  at  what  theological 
college  you  had  received  yotir  training.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  have  any  higher  a  compli- 
ment than  that  one,  sir. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  mover 
and  the  seconder  of  the  address  in  reply  to 
the  Speech  of  His  Honoiu:,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  In  both  these  speeches  the  hon. 
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member  for  Russell  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence) 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr. 
Demers)  departed  from  the  traditional  ap- 
proach and  expressed  ideas  that  merit  the 
earnest  consideration  of  every  hon.  member 
of  this  House.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  that  our 
friends  in  the  Opposition  are  concerned,  and 
often  frustrated,  not  only  because  we  on  the 
government  side  have  two  such  able  men  as  I 
have  just  mentioned,  but  indeed  of  tlie  high 
calibre  of  every  hon.  member  on  this  side 
that  was  elected  in  September  1963. 

Mr.'  Speaker,  my  comments  will  be  brief 

this  afternoon,  and  they  will  be  confined  to 

the  specific  areas  relating  to  the  matter  of 

health.    Last  year   in  the   Budget   debate   I 

quoted  Dr.  Caldwell  of  the  Ontario  Medical 

Association  committee  which  was  set  up  to 

study   ambulances  services.   He  said  at  that 

time: 

•'    We  have  a  horse  and  buggy  set-up  in 

the   space   age.   It   is   not  only  ridiculous 

but   downright   dangerous   to    human   life, 

and  the  situation  is  worsening  rapidly. 

During  the  intervening  year,  very  little  has 
happened,  and  I  just  want  to  enumerate  a 
few  thoughts  I  have  on  this  subject. 

.  In  the  chain  of  eyents  between  the  moment 
of  impact  in  a  highway  accident  and  the 
other  moment,  some  weeks  or  months  later, 
when  the  injured  party  leaves  the  hospital, 
the  weakest  link  is  certainly  that  moment 
of  on-the-scene  care  and  transport  to  hospital. 
Of  what  value  are  good  hospitals  and  well 
trained  specialists,  if  the  ambulance  crew 
brings  in  the  patient— who  should  be  alive— 
ill  medical  parlance,  "DOA,"  or  "dead  on 
arrival"?  The  problem  is,  of  course,  that  there 
are  no  set  standards  of  equipment  or  training 
in  Ontario.  Anyone  with  a  wagon  can  oflEer 
so-called  ambulance  services;  all  these  people 
need  is  a  driver's  licence. 

'  Again,  if  people  injinred  in  accidents  are  to 
survive  and  not  have  permanent  disabilities, 
then  most  assuredly  it  depends  upon  the  skil- 
ful handling  that  the  patient  receives.  And  if 
skilful  handling  is  to  be  a  reality,  then  it  must 
be  provided  by  properly  trained  and  ade- 
quately equipped  ambulance  personnel. 

Today  there  are  many  pieces  of  emergency 
life-saving  equipment  which,  in  the  hands  of 
trained  men,  will  certainly  save  lives.  Medical 
technology  has  advanced  so  that  those  who, 
20  years  ago,  would  certainly  have  died  from 
their  injuries,  will  now  survive  and  recover 
totally  if  they  but  reach  the  hospital  alive. 
In  fact,  modern  ambulance  services  must 
be  a  vital  para-medical  link  and  not  the 
parcel  delivery  type  that  is  so  common. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General  has  a  com- 
mittee working  on  this  problem,  but  in  my 
estimation  there  is  a  tremendous  sense  of 
urgency  required.  I  believe  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  should  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  bring  in  remedial  legislation 
this  session  and  thereby  help  restore  order  in 
this  field. 

Another  area  that  is  of  vital  concern  to  all 
of  us  in  this  House  is  the  matter  of  nursing 
homes.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare 
(Mr.  Cecile)  and  his  department  have  been 
working  very  hard  with  all  the  municipal 
authorities  but  there  are  still  far  too  many 
loose  ends.  Those  of  us  who  sit  on  the  com- 
mittee of  education,  health  and  welfare  are 
indebted  to  Miss  Doris  Moore  of  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  for  pointing  out 
to  us  the  minimum  requirements  as  outlined 
ifa  the  regulations  regarding  nursing  homes; 
and  we  appreciate  the  difiBcult  job  the  in- 
spectors have  to  do. 

It  might  be  of  interest  if  I  took  a  moment 
to  highlight  what  these  regulations  cover: 

,1.  Periodic  inspection  by  the  assistant  to 
the  fire  marshal.  2.  Periodic  inspection  by  the 
medical  oflBcer  of  health.  3.  Minimum  air  and 
fioor  space  for  bed  accommodation.  4.  Mini- 
mum toilet  and  bathing  facilities.  5.  Minimum 
staff  in  relation  to  the  number  of  residents 
accommodated.  6.  Minimum  quahfications  for 
members  of  staff.  7.  The  maintenance  of 
records  of  residents  and  books  of  accounts. 
8.  Proper  medical  care  and  attention  to  be, 
made  available.  9.  Nursing  services  by  and 
under  the,  supervision  of  a  registered  nurse. 
10.  Dietary  standards  and  supervision  of  meal 
preparation. 

.  These  regulations  are  sure  to  make  a  tre-< 
mendous  improvement  in  the  standards  of 
care  in  these  homes,  but  again  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  take  the  next 
logical  step  and  bring,  into  this  House,  legisla-, 
tion  which  would  put  every  nursing  home 
under  provincial  licence.  In  this  way,  and 
only  in  this  way,  would  we  have  the  necessary 
standard  of  care  in  tliese  nursing  homes,  and 
avoid  much  of  the  criticism  that  we  have  been 
through. 

The  third  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
discuss  for  a  few  moments,  has  to  do  with 
the  hospital  situation  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
Last  year  in  the  House  I  said  personally, 
I  believe  that  there  are  now  in  existence,  or 
in  formation,  enough  public-spirited  citizens 
in  the  Metropolitan  area  to  help  undertake 
the  job  of  organizing,  planning  and  establish-, 
ing  suflScient  hospitals  to,  meet  our  needs.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  provincial  government 
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should  go  into  the  exclusive  business  of 
building  and  operating  more  hospitals. 

From  the  research  I  have  done  in  the 
intervening  year,  I  am  convinced  that  before 
this  session  is  over,  statistics  w^ill  prove  that 
Metro  is  well  on  its  way  towards  solving  the 
current  hospital  bed  shortage. 

To  digress  for  just  a  moment,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  lion.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  for  his  interest  in  fostermg 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  home  care  pro- 
gramme, which  came  into  being  less  than 
a  year  ago.  This  programme  is  helping  to 
make  available  urgently  needed  beds,  and  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  will  be  comment- 
ing favourably  on  the  results  of  this  pro- 
gramme at  an  early  date.  The  hospital  with 
which  I  am  associated  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  advantage  of  this  programme  and  we 
at  the  Toronto  East  General  Hospital  can 
report  that  it  is  working  well. 

From  time  to  time,  it  is  well  to  remind 
ourselves  of  some  of  the  things  this  govern- 
ment has  accomplished  in  the  hospital  field 
over  the  past  few  years.  The  number  of 
hospital  beds  in  this  povince  has  increased, 
in  less  than  17  years,  over  250  per  cent— from 
16,000  beds  to  over  40,000  beds  at  the 
present,  time.  A  large  part  of  this  growth  is 
due  to  the  grants  that  this  government  has 
made  available. 

In  1957,  the  province  paid  $1,000  per 
active  treatment  bed.  for  hospital  construc- 
tion. Today,  the  grants  are  up  more  than 
400  per  cent  over  that  figure,  to  about 
$5,500  per  bed  in  the  average  hospital  build- 
ing project— or,  about  one-third  of  the  total 
cost.  Further,  last  April,  legislation  was 
passed  to  provide  low-cost  loans  to  hospitals, 
of  up  to  $5,000  per  bed. 

I  want  to  commend  the  government  for  all 
these  actions,  but  now  we  must  move  to  the 
i^ext  logical  step,  and  this  takes  us  to  the 
subject  of  regional  planning. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  aware, 
in  certain  instances,  of  the  valuable  work 
people,  like  our  good  friend  the  hon.  member 
for  Hamilton  Centre  (Mrs.  Pritchard),  have 
done  in  their  own  areas  in  co-ordinating  the 
etforts  of  hospitals;  I  commend  them  for 
these  actions.  Also,  I  realize  that  the 
regional  planning  type  of  thinking  is  not 
i^ecessarily  in  many  parts  of  Ontario;  but 
certainly'  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  the  time 
has  gone  when  those  of  us  who  are  privileged 
to  sit  on  hospital  boards  can  continue  to  work 
in  isolation. 

Just  last  week  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 


borough North  (Mr.  Wells),  who  sits  on  the 
Scarborough  Hospital  Board,  told  the  hon. 
members  of  tliis  House  that  his  hospital  was 
planning  a  very  large  emergency  area;  while 
we  at  the  East  General  Hospital,  a  few  miles 
away,  have  practically  completed  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  $400,000  emergency  de- 
partment, and  some  of  those  people  were 
not  aware  of  our  project.  Many  other 
examples  of  individual  boards  working  in 
isolation  within  the  same  area  could  be 
pointed  out,  but  it  would  only  embarrass 
these  very  dedicated  men  and  women,  and 
that  is  not  my  intention. 

Again,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
North  pointed  out  so  ably  last  week,  in  this 
metropolitan  area  of  Toronto  there  is  a  press- 
ing need  for  more  co-operation  and  consul- 
tation among  all  the  hospital  authorities.  Up 
until  quite  recently  it  had  been  my  hope 
that  hospital  boards  would,  of  their  own 
volition,  begin  to  co-ordinate  their  activities 
in  this  Metro  area;  but,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

I  feel  that  we  in  this  Legislature  must 
initiate   action. 

On  another  tangent  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Seemingly,  hospital  service  is 
pricing  itself  out  of  the  market  at  the  very 
time  when  there  is  the  greatest  demand. 
What  can  we  do  about  it? 

Let  me,  for  a  moment,  just  cite  what  I 
think  is  a  comparable  situation.  A  brief  look 
at  the  history  of  electricity  will  show  that 
when  Thomas  Edison  designed  and  built  his 
first  electrical  system,  he  believed  there 
should  be  a  powerhouse  in  approximately 
every  square  mile  of  the  area  to  be  served. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  this  was  the  case. 
If  this  situation  prevailed  today,  no  one  could, 
afford  to  pay  for  electricity  and  we  would 
still  be  living  in  the  horse  and  buggy  era. 
What  was  the  formula  that  drastically  re- 
duced the  price  of  electricity?  It  was  just 
gommon  sense;  namely,  the  practice  of  pool- 
ing resources  of  the  whole  electrical  com- 
munity for  the  benefit  of  all.  Similarly,  we 
must  now  start  to  think  of  pooling  all  our 
hospital  resources. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question:  Can  a 
modern  hospital  afford  to  go  it  alone?  Can  it, 
as  an  isolated,  self-contained  institution,  buy 
all  the  services  that  are  required  for  modem 
patient  care  and  still  operate  without  con- 
stantly increasing  costs?  Today's  hospitals 
represent  fantastic  investments  of  financial 
and  personal  resources.  Yet  very  few  of 
them  present  a  complete  and  fuUy-round^ed 
programme   in  all  areas  identified  with  the 
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immediate  and  elementary  health  needs  of 
the  community.  In  my  opinion,  hospitals 
can  no  longer  be  all  things  to  all  people.  In- 
dividual hospitals  must  co-ordinate  their 
efforts  by  having  each  hospital  select  a  par- 
ticular area  in  which  it  can  provide  specialty 
service.  I  would  ask:  Is  it  necessary  for  every 
hospital  to  have  every  last  piece  of  expensive 
equipment  that  they  are  all  demanding?  I 
do  not  know.  In  my  mind  the  only  way  this 
problem  can  be  settled,  in  the  metropolitan 
area  at  any  rate,  is  by  having  a  commission 
to  co-ordinate  the  services  of  all  the  hospitals. 

In  perusing  the  remarks  made  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  to  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Association  at  their  40th  annual  convention 
on  October  27  last,  I  was  a  little  disappointed 
that  he  did  not  take  a  stronger  approach  to 
this  question.  But  I  would  point  out  that  his 
thoughts  must  be  moving  in  this  direction, 
because  he  did  say,  and  I  quote: 

Indeed  this  regionalization  may  well 
expand  to  be  regional  health  services  coun- 
cils to  look  into  the  interrelationship  of  all 
health  agencies,  and  by  evolution  only,  and 
not  by  revolution,  can  we  hope  to  come  to 
the  most  desirable  and  most  serviceable 
goal. 

So  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  even  though 
these  words  may  sound  a  little  fuzzy,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  is  considering  that  we  in 
this  government  take  the  lead  and  establish 
in  this  area,  at  any  rate,  some  type  of  co- 
ordinating hospital  commission. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission,  since  its  in- 
ception in  1959,  has  a  responsibility  to  en- 
sure the  development  of  a  balanced  and 
integrated  system  of  hospitals  and  related 
health  facilities.  Really,  all  we  need  to  bring 
this  plan  to  complete  fruition  is  to  have  those 
of  us  in  this  Legislature  provide  the  neces- 
sary catalyst.  Everyone  is  focusing  attention 
on  hospital  operations  to  an  increasing  extent. 
As  I  see  it,  we  in  this  government  must  take 
more  initiative.  I  know  that  a  metropolitan 
regional  commission  or  council  of  hospital 
trustees,  will  infringe  somewhat  on  hospital 
autonomy,  and  that  a  percentage  of  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  will  not 
look  favourably  upon  a  system  that  may 
cause  minor  inconveniences  to  some  of  their 
members,  but  this  question  must  be  resolved. 
I  submit  that  a  Toronto  metropolitan  hospital 
commission  should  be  set  up.  In  the  words 
of  the  editorial  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  on  February  2: 

If  all  are  to  have  all  the  services  avail- 
able, hospital  planning  and  building  must 


be  on  a  regional  basis,  and  much  of  hos- 
pital functioning  also.  The  final  control 
must  reside  at  the  top,  where  men  see  the 
whole  picture. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  take  part  in  the  Throne  debate,  I 
first  wish  to  congratulate  you  again  on  the 
fair  and  impartial  way  in  which  you  are 
carrying  out  your  duties.  From  day  to  day, 
watching  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  leave  the 
impression  with  me  that  you  have  complete 
command  of  your  honourable  position. 

I  wish,  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
gratulate the  Deputy  Speaker,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Hastings  West  (Mr.  Sandercock),  a 
man  whom  I  became  very  well  acquainted 
with  since  1955.  He  is  a  man  who  is  friendly, 
a  man  who  is  nice  to  meet  and,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  that  his  year  as  Deputy  Speaker  in 
this  House  will  be  very  successful  one. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  two  new 
members  who  took  their  seats  in  this 
House  when  the  session  began,  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr. 
Thrasher).  I  know  they  will  find  the  work 
new  here  for  a  considerable  time,  but  it  will 
not  be  too  long  before  they  feel  right  at 
home  and  enjoy  working  with  the  other 
members  of  this  honourable  assembly. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  mover  and 
seconder  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  Their  approach  to  it  this  year  was 
different  than  in  other  years,  and  I  must  say 
it  was  a  welcome  approach  from  this  side  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  notice  quite  readily 
that  we  have  a  new  leader  of  the  o£Bcial 
Opposition,  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt 
(Mr.  Thompson).  A  yoimg  man,  a  man  who 
demonstrated  to  me  he  was  fair,  a  man  well 
qualified,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  to 
spread  fear  amongst  the  hon.  members  on  the 
government  side,  but  I  say  it  will  be  a  very 
short  time  before  he  leads  the  Liberal 
Party  over  to  that  side  of  the  House. 

Several  of  my  hon.  colleagues  have  spoken 
recently  about  pockets  of  poverty  in  this  prov- 
ince. They  have  pointed  out  that  although 
our  average  per  capita  income  is  high,  never- 
theless certain  areas  and  certain  classes  of 
people  have  been  deprived  of  a  fair  share 
of  our  province's  increasing  wealth.  My  hon. 
colleagues  have  said— and  I  share  in  their 
belief— inequalities  of  this  kind  must  end  if 
Ontario  is  to  continue  to  grow.  We  cannot 
progress  as  we  should  if  we  do  not  all  pro- 
gress together.  We  must  have  equalized 
opportunities  for  all  citizens  of  the  province. 
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Only  then  will  we  share  in  the  task  of  build- 
ing our  province's  future. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak  today  about 
the  burden  imposed  upon  thousands  and 
thousands  of  our  citizens  who  live  and  work 
in  rural  and  small  towns  in  Ontario.  No  great 
civilizations,  no  great  cities,  have  ever  existed 
without  the  support  provided  by  the  hard- 
working, productive  agriculture  population. 
This  is  true  of  Ontario  as  it  was  of  Egypt  and 
Rome.  It  has  been  true  for  6,000  years  and  it 
will  be  true  as  long  as  man  must  eat  and 
clothe  himself. 

In  Ontario  today  we  are  creating  great 
cities.  But  what  is  happening  to  our  agricul- 
ture? What  is  happening  to  the  farmers  and 
to  the  citizens  of  the  towns  and  villages  which 
serve  as  centres  for  rural  communities?  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  look  at  these  important  com- 
ponents of  our  society  and  we  find  a  shocking 
pattern  of  stagnation;  stagnation  breeding 
poverty  and  despair.  In  every  other  sector  of 
our  economy  we  find  people  reaping  the  bene- 
fits of  increased  productivity.  In  17  years, 
since  1947,  wages  and  salaries  in  the  process- 
ing, retailing  and  wholesaling  industries  have 
more  than  doubled  while  productivity  in 
industry  has  increased  by  about  30  per  cent. 
Food  producers,  the  farmers,  have  increased 
their  food  production  by  over  150  per  cent 
over  these  17  years— five  times  the  productivity 
increase  of  any  other  part  of  the  food  industry. 
But  what  of  the  farmers'  income?  Farmers, 
Including  both  farm  workers  and  the  operators 
and  owners,  were  receiving  under  $1  an  hour 
for  their  efforts  in  1947.  Today  they  are  2y2 
times  as  productive  as  they  were  then;  but 
today  they  are  still  receiving  $1,  or  lower,  an 
hour  for  their  work. 

Farm  production  has  increased  because  of 
mechanization  on  the  farm.  Farmers  have 
been  in  the  forefront  in  adopting  an  improved 
technology,  which  our  science  makes  avail- 
able. But  they  have  not  shared  in  the  benefits 
of  their  labour.  Instead,  they  find  themselves 
working  to  earn  the  interest  on  the  capital 
they  had  to  borrow  to  mechanize  in  the  first 
place.  Every  industry,  if  it  is  to  survive  and 
grow,  must  generate  enough  profit  to  pay  for 
new  capital  equipment.  The  Bell  Telephone 
Company  makes  this  point  when  it  argues  for 
a  rate  increase,  but  what  of  the  farmer?  He 
gets  13.8  per  cent  less  for  the  beef  he  raises 
today  than  he  did  in  1947;  26.2  per  cent  less 
for  his  potatoes;  and  so  on,  down  the  line. 
The  farmer's  receipts  for  his  production  have 
declined,  while  the  price  the  consumer  pays 
has  risen. 

As  a  result,  the  farmer  cannot  finance  im- 
provements  himself.     He   must   borrow   and, 


in  borrowing,  he  is  saddled  with  charges 
which  prevent  him  from  ever  accumulating 
any  capital.  The  giant  corporations  have 
moved  in  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  have  heard  a  lot  about 
vertical  integration;  I  would  rather  call  it  the 
20th  century  feudal  system.  The  farmer  rais- 
ing chickens  is  not  working  for  himself;  he  is 
working  for  the  feed  company,  which  not  only 
controls  his  production,  but  also  has  a  mort- 
gage on  his  land  in  many  cases. 

This  is  the  situation  with  the  moderately 
successful  farmer  in  Ontario  today.  He  has 
mechanized  faster  and  more  successfully  than 
most  other  primary  producers  in  our  econ- 
omy. The  capital  cost  has  been  heavy  and  he 
has  not  been  able  to  cover  the  capital  outlay 
through  profits.  As  a  result,  his  mechanized 
plant  does  not  really  belong  to  him.  It  be- 
longs to  his  creditors,  often  vertically  inte- 
grated corporate  giants  now  dominating  the 
food  businesses,  and  the  farmer  is  lucky  if  he 
now  earns  $1  an  hour  for  his  labour. 

T^is  results,  of  course,  in  a  near-disastrous 
situation  in  the  agriculture  industry  in  Ontario. 
It  appears  likely,  unless  changes  are  made, 
that  the  present  generation  of  farmers  will  be 
the  last  we  shall  see,  and  rural  Ontario  will 
be  depopulated.  I  might  say  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  minister— in  a  small  hamlet— who 
came  over  from  Ireland  less  than  two  years 
ago  told  me  that  he  married  13  young  couples 
in  that  hamlet.  He  said  he  kept  track  of 
where  these  young  couples  went  to;  there  was 
only  one  couple  who  stayed  in  the  rural  area. 

Here  is  evidence  of  why  the  average  age 
of  our  farmers  is  now  almost  50  years  of  age. 
The  farmers  in  the  lower  quarter  of  the  farm 
income  have  an  average  age  of  almost  60 
years.  Young  people  are  not  staying  on  the 
farm.  There  are  better  wages  and  better 
working  conditions  in  the  city.  If  you  work 
as  a  factory  hand  for  a  feed  company  you  can 
earn  more  than  if  you  worked  as  an  independ- 
ent farmer  under  contract  to  the  same  feed 
company. 

Even  specially  trained  young  people  are  not 
returning  to  the  farms.  The  number  of  gradu- 
ates from  our  Ontario  agricultural  colleges,  for 
example,  who  will  become  farmers  them- 
selves, is  small.  Estimates  indicate  that  less 
than  four  per  cent  of  the  graduates  actually 
go  on  to  operate  a  farm  of  their  own.  Why? 
Because  to  buy  a  good,  well-equipped  farm, 
free  and  clear,  you  need  to  invest  an  amount 
of  money  running  into  six  figures.  The  alter- 
native of  having  this  kind  of  money  of  your 
own  to  invest  is  to  borrow,  and  to  spend  the 
rest  of  your  life  working  to  pay  the  interest 
on  your  borrowings. 
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It  is  a  lot  easier  for  the  agriculture  graduate 
to  become  a  farm  equipment  salesman.  It  is 
a  lot  easier  and  a  lot  more  rewarding.  If  the 
present  trend  continues,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  not  continue,  then  rural 
Ontario  will  become  a  wasteland,  empty  of 
people. 

We  already  see  this  happening  in  areas 
where  farming  has  always  been  marginal  at 
its  best;  areas  of  poor  soil,  poor  resources,  the 
areas  where  ARDA  is  concentrating  its  efforts. 
We  see  farmlands  becoming  depopulated  and, 
as  a  result  of  this,  we  see  Ontario  small  towns 
and  small  centres,  that  exist  to  service  our 
rural  population,  caught  in  this  vicious  down- 
ward spiral. 

The  farm  incomes  are  low  and  the  farmers 
do  not  spend  much  in  the  neighbouring 
towns.  When  the  town  shopkeepers  and  serv- 
ices lose  business  in  this  way,  the  town's  tax 
base  begins  to  shrink.  When  the  tax  base 
begins  to  shrink  the  town  finds  itself  luiable 
to  carry  the  debt  involved  in  providing  such 
services  as  good  schools,  sewerage  systems 
and  water,  and  so  on;  and  when  this  happens, 
this  town  is  unable  to  attract  industry  or  new 
investments;  and  because  it  cannot  attract 
industry,  it  cannot  increase  its  tax  base.  And 
so  the  cycle  continues,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Something  must  be  done.  The  ARDA  pro- 
gramme, although  it  has  not  had  as  much 
co-operation  from  this  government  as  it  should 
have  had,  is  nevertheless  holding  out  great 
hopes  for  the  relief  of  the  really  depressed 
areas,  or  the  real  pockets  of  poverty,  in  this 
province;  but  ARDA  cannot  be  expected  to 
cope  with  the  more  general  problems  of  the 
agricultural  industry,  the  problems  that  affect 
not  only  the  depressed  areas  but  every  farm- 
ing community  and  every  farmer. 

The  most  effective  way  to  break  this  cycle 
is  to  assure  that  the  farmer  receives  a  return 
on  his  investment  and  his  labour  comparable 
to  that  which  other  kinds  of  workers  receive. 

Speaking  to  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agri- 
culture's annual  convention  in  December,  a 
Chatham  farmer,  Mr.  Lawrence  Kerr,  made 
this  point  very  clear.  He  said  that  an  average 
Canadian's  income  for  an  average  Canadian 
farmer  should  be  the  object  of  farm  organi- 
zation efforts.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
should  be  the  object,  not  only  of  farm  organi- 
zations, but  for  society  as  a  whole. 

If  we  can  raise  the  farm  incomes,  then  we 
will  find  young  well-trained  people  becoming 
farm  owners  and  operators.  We  will  find 
the  farmers  bargaining  with  the  corporate 
giants  in  the  food  business  on  a  more  equal 
footing.    We  will  find  our  small  towns  and 


villages  once  again  getting  on  the  high  road 
to  growth  and  prosperity.  We  will  ultimately 
find  our  whole  economy  benefiting  from  this 
improved  performance  in  this  vital  area. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  spell  out  in 
detail  how  these  objectives  must  be  reached, 
but  it  is  easy  to  identify  one  area  in  which 
progress  might  be  quickly  made  if  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  province  showed  more  con- 
cern and  took  more  initiative.  I  refer  to 
marketing  boards.  Marketing  boards  give  the 
primary  producer  of  a  particular  product,  the 
farmer,  the  same  strength  through  a  combina- 
tion of  co-operation  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of 
the  rewards  for  his  labours.  Those  farmers, 
vvho  produce  products  which  are  marketed  in 
this  way,  are  almost  assured  better  returns 
on  their  investment  and  their  labours.  Those 
vvho  do  not,  at  times  have  radical  fluctuations 
in  income,  in  a  sheer  exploitation  by  other 
forces  in  the  agricultural  marketing  system. 

Canning  tomatoes,  peas,  com,  carrots,  red 
beets  and  tobacco,  and  many  other  com- 
modities, are  now  marketed  through  market- 
ing boards.  However,  cucumbers  and  onions 
are  not.  The  Ontario  government  appears  to 
have  done  too  little  to  point  out  the  benefits 
that  will  accrue  to  the  farmer  marketing 
through  such  boards. 

I  mention  onions.  When  the  question  of 
the  marketing  board  for  onions  was  put  to 
a  vote  recently,  the  proposal  was  defeated. 
It  is  not  too  late  yet  for  the  government  to 
move  actively  in  this  area,  but  it  certainly 
will  be  too  late  if  the  government  waits 
another  five  or  ten  years  before  it  realizes 
the  responsibility  to  our  farmers,  and  to  our 
people  generally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  marketing  boards  have  been 
a  great  assistance  to  the  farmers,  but  are  not 
doing  the  job  that  is  required.  If  the  price 
of  labour,  and  the  price  of  machinery  and 
goods  required  to  produce  agricultural 
products,  continue  to  spiral  upwards,  in  the 
futiwe,  I  suggest  planned  production  is 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  consumers 
in  our  country,  and  also  in  export  markets. 

Also  required  is  a  specific  gauge  of  needs 
and  prices  before  the  crops  are  planted. 
Further,  education  tax  should  be  removed 
from  land  assessment.  The  federal  and  tliis 
provincial  government  should  take  action 
like  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  in  his  war  on  farm  poverty— 
when  he  said: 

I  am  determined  that  the  farmers  who 
have  been  efficient  and  successful  in  agri- 
culture shall  be  fairly  rewarded. 
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He  also  said: 

I  am  equally  determined  that  the  rural 
community  that  has  sustained  growth  of 
agriculture  shall  have  a  chance  to  broaden 
its  economic  lease  and  the  range  of  oppor- 
tunity that  it  can  offer  the  children  of  its 
families. 

There  is  anotlier  subject  which  concerns  many 
citizens  of  Ontario;  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
Allied  Meat  Enterprise  Co-operative  Limited 
-or  FAME. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  I  asked  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart) 
if  he  had  received  a  resolution  from  the 
shareholders  of  FAME,  asking  for  an  investi- 
gation into  the  affairs  of  the  company.  The 
hon.  Minister's  reply  to  me  was  no.  I  have 
been  told  by  a  director  of  FAME  that  a  reso- 
lution was  sent  to  the  government. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  leading 
agricultural  bodies  in  this  province  are  in 
favour  of  an  investigation  into  the  affairs  of 
this  company.  Also,  I  have  been  contacted 
lay  the  shareholders,  saying  there  should  be 
an  investigation. 

I  say  there  should  be  an  investigation  into 
the  affairs  of  this  company,  when  nearly 
14,000  citizens  of  this  province  bought 
shares  and  debentures  of  over  $2  million 
and  $1.5  million  was  lost.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  hardship  on  many  people,  and  I  am  one 
who  is  certainly  in  favour  of  an  investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  this  company.  As  far  as 
the  demand  for  backing  of  $3.5  million  to 
rsave  this  company  is  concerned,  I  would 
say  it  is  up  to  this  government  to  decide, 
after  an  investigation. 

Farm  labour  is  again,  this  year,  causing 
concern  to  the  farmers  in  many  parts  of  On- 
tario. The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Rowntree),  in  a  press  article,  says,  "The 
farm  labourer  will  continue  to  decline." 

What  is  he  doing  about  it?  We  find,  in 
different  parts  of  this  province,  where  in- 
dustries and  construction  are  paying  from 
$2.00  to  $2.75  an  hour  for  labour;  the  far- 
mer, with  the  prices  of  his  products,  can  only 
pay  $1.00  to  $1.50  an  hour.  Naturally, 
labour  is  going  to  work  in  industry  and  con- 
struction, if  any  jobs  are  available.  Those  in 
agriculture  are  only  going  to  get  those  who 
are  unable  to  secure  jobs  elsewhere. 

I  will  say  that,  last  year,  the  national  em- 
ployment office,  along  with  officials  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  brought  in  a 
large  number  of  workers  to  harvest  the  cash 
crops  in  southern  Ontario.  But  we  hear  many 
complaints  about  inexperienced  workers  who 


cause    considerable   loss    in   harvesting    cash 
crops. 

I  suggest  that  a  select  labour  corps  is 
needed  to  cut  down  the  loss  in  harvesting. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  in  the  Tlirone 
Speech  that  the  government  is  in  favour  of 
workmen's  compensation  for  farm  workers, 
which  will  be  of  benefit  in  getting  labour  to 
work  in  agriculture.  I  believe  this  govern- 
ment should  go  one  step  farther  and  include 
unemployment  insurance. 

I  ask  that  greater  efforts  be  made  by  the 
national  employment  office  in  Ontario,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  for  more 
experienced  farm  help  to  harvest  the  1965 
cash  crops  and  vegetables  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  suggestion  on  which  we 
might  get  some  help:  I  was  told  that  25  or 
30  patients  from  the  Ontario  Retarded 
Children's  School  at  Cedar  Springs  helped 
harvest  vegetables  last  year  and  proved  satis- 
factory. Maybe  we  could  comb  other  hos- 
pitals or  institutions  in  this  province  and  find 
extra  help.  But  I  would  be  in  favour  of  this 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  and  the  doctors  of  those  patients. 

Indians  prove  very  satisfactory,  but  under 
supervision.  This  is  another  great  problem 
facing  the  farmers— housing  and  supervision  is 
needed  to  stop  this  waste.  I  hope  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  in  his  estimates  this 
year,  provides  enough  money  to  pay  for  some 
supervision  over  these  cash  crop  workers. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway 
in  my  remarks  today.  When  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  presented 
his  estimates  in  the  Legislature  last  year,  I 
was  delighted  to  hear  him  say  that  contracts 
to  complete  the  expansion  of  Highway  401 
to  four  lanes  in  southwestern  Ontario  are  to 
be  awarded  within  the  next  three  months.  I 
know  the  hon.  Minister  was  sincere  and 
realized  the  need  for  the  completion  of  this 
portion  as  soon  as  possible.  But,  in  the 
estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister,  there  were 
not  sufficient  funds  to  complete  this  portion. 

Many  times  in  the  past,  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  we  warned  the  government  of  this 
death  trap;  we  also  said  all  possible  speed 
should  be  employed  to  complete  this  portion. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  accidents  and 
deaths  continued  on  this  portion  of  the  high- 
way; up  until  July  of  last  year,  17  persons 
died  and  there  were  67  separate  accidents  in 
nine  months.  Citizens  and  the  press  named  it 
"the  suicide  strip."  Some  called  it  "death 
alley."    The  department  placed  amber  lights 
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along  it;  but  these  did  not  stop  the  death 
and  accident  toll  on  this  portion  of  highway. 
Then  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  and 
the  commissioner  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  toured  the  district  and  stated  that  only 
human  nature  was  to  blame  for  the  high 
death  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  did  they  have  in  mind 
when  they  opened  this  road,  allowing  four- 
lane  traffic  to  enter  a  two-lane  highway,  if 
they  were  not  planning  it  for  human  use?  As 
a  result  of  this  tour,  they  decided  to  saturate 
this  "suicide  strip"  with  provincial  police;  but 
this  did  stop  the  deaths  and  accidents.  I  can 
say  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  highway 
construction,  or  the  work  of  the  paving  con- 
tractor; but  with  accidents  and  death  it  makes 
me  wonder  why  the  government  would  not 
let  another  contract  to  help  to  complete  this 
dangerous  portion  of  the  Macdonald-Cartier 
Freeway. 

I  feel  that  the  government  has  been  care- 
less and  neglectful  in  ignoring  this  dangerous 
and  serious  situation  for  too  long.  Times  are 
tough,  but  if  Kasavubu  of  the  Congo  had  the 
responsibility  of  building  this  portion  of  the 
Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway,  he  would  have 
done  it  in  half  the  time. 

An  hon.  member:  Without  any  equipment 
too! 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  all  contracts  have  been  awarded 
for  the  completion  of  the  Macdonald-Cartier 
Freeway  in  Kent  county  next  year,  and  we 
read  that  it  will  be  completed  in  July.  I  hope 
that  next  year  I  can  stand  up  in  this  Legis- 
lature and  say  some  nice  things  about  the 
government  after  they  complete  this  Mac- 
donald-Cartier Freeway  through  Kent  county. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  G.  R.  Carton  (Armourdale):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  rise  to  play  my  small  part  in 
this  Throne  debate,  I  am  mindful  of  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  (Mr.  Bukator),  who  said  that  those  on 
the  government  side  usually  take  an  hour  to 
heap  praise  on  our  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Robarts) 
and  another  hour  criticizing  the  Opposition. 
I  hasten  to  assure  him,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  no 
matter  how  much  time  was  spent,  and  how 
expressive  the  language,  we  in  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  Party  could  not  adequately 
express  our  devotion  to,  and  our  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm  for,  and  our  complete 
confidence  in  our  leader,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 


leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson),  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  a  respect 
based  not  only  on  my  own  personal  observa- 
tions but  also  on  the  opinions  of  my  Liberal 
friends  who  know  him  personally  and  wha 
worked  hard  for  his  cause.  As  he  assumes 
the  mantle  of  leadership  I  would  say  to  him 
in  all  sincerity  that  the  kindest  wish  I  could 
bestow  on  him,  and  I  do  so,  is  that  during: 
the  course  of  his  leadership  he  enjoys  from  his 
party  members  the  same  unswerving  loyalty, 
the  same  devotion  to  duty,  the  same  eager- 
ness to  serve  as  does  our  leader. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Carton:  To  be  a  leader,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  leaders  of  all  three  parties  in  this 
House  will  concur,  is  oft-times  not  only  a 
difficult  road  to  travel,  but  a  lonely  one.  The 
days  are  short  and  the  nights  are  long.  There 
is  no  political  Utopia  where  the  issues  at 
hand  are  backed  by  the  whole  weight  and 
solid  support  of  all  of  one's  party  members, 
thus  making  the  leader's  requisite  decisions, 
easy  to  render.  In  almost  all  instances,  the 
issues  are  complex  and  cloudy.  No  clear  ray 
of  sunshine  illuminates  the  right  path  for  the 
leader,  and  the  right  path  is  never  without 
some  rough  stones. 

In  these  days  of  constant  change,  leaders- 
have  a  momentous  task  to  try  to  always  in- 
terpret, in  good  conscience,  the  right  and  the 
true  path.  Therefore  I  say  to  all  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  if  the  day-by-day 
decisions  of  our  leaders  do  not  always  meet 
with  our  full  approval,  we  should  seek  out  the 
facts,  we  should  put  ourselves  in  his  position 
and,  in  essence,  we  should  try  to  be  part  of 
the  answer  and  not  a  part  of  the  problem. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  extend  my 
personal  welcome  to  the  two  new  mem- 
bers of  this  august  body,  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher)  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick). 
With  reference  to  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale,  I  am  most  happy  that  if  the  good  people 
of  this  riding  saw  fit  to  return  a  member 
to  this  House  from  a  different  party  than 
my  own,  they  at  least  displayed  great  wisdom 
and  exercised  good  judgment  in  sending  us  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession,  because  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  saddened 
when  I  look  around  this  House  on  all  sides 
and  see  the  badly  depleted  ranks  of  that 
noblest  of  all  professions,  the  lawyers,  those 
champions  of  the  underdog,  those  dedicated 
humanitarians  who  over  the  past  many  cen- 
turies have  given  of  themselves  so  fully,  so- 
nobly  and  so  ably  to  better  the  lot  of  their 
fellow  man. 
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Speaking  of  lawyers,  sir,  may  I  say  how 
fortunate  we  are  in  having  as  our  hon. 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  a  man  who 
has  vindicated  beyond  all  question  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  selection  of  a  newly  elected 
member  of  this  House  to  hold  what  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  diflBcult  and 
one  of  the  most  important  Cabinet  posts  in 
this  House.  The  hon.  Attorney  General  is  a 
credit  to  himself;  to  his  profession;  to  his 
riding;  to  his  party,  and  to  this  province  as 
he  modestly,  intelligently,  painstakingly  and 
without  fanfare  tackles  the  many  and  varied 
problems  of  his  department. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Carton:  With  respect  to  the  address 
made  in  this  debate  by  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  I  make  one  statement,  and 
one  statement  only,  in  contradiction  thereof. 
Ontario  is  indeed  the  province  of  opportunity. 
Apart  from  the  splendid  statistical  proof 
thereof,  as  evidenced  in  the  recent  address  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope), 
the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  himself  is 
living  proof.  Where  else  in  the  world  could 
he  aspire  to  and  attain  his  present  high  oflBce 
in  such  a  few  short  years?  In  my  heart  I  know 
were  he  to  have  the  opportunity  of  reliving 
the  past  20  years,  the  quiet  Ulstennan  would 
again,  and  happily  so  for  Ontario,  choose 
wisely  and  migrate  to  this  province  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

There  is  a  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  come  words  of 
wisdom.  Last  Friday  there  was  a  group  of 
students  in  this  Legislature  during  the  critical 
address  of  this  government  delivered  by  the 
very  personable  hon.  member  for  Grey  North 
(Mr.  Sargent).  When  speaking  with  their  own 
hon.  members  of  this  House  later  on,  one  of 
the  group  said  of  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
North,  and  this  was  intended  to  be  compli- 
mentary, that  it  must  be  nice  to  be  able  to 
stand  up  and  speak  so  well  without  thinking. 
And  another  candidly  remarked  that  how 
could  he  be  allowed  to  make  such  vehement 
criticisms  when  everyone  knows  that  Ontario 
has  the  best  of  everything. 

As  we  can  see  from  these  spontaneous 
remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  youth  of  Ontario 
are  alert,  intelligent  and  well-informed,  which 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  this  province. 
I  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  widely  read 
knowledge,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
history  of  our  country,  of  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party,  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald).  I  take  great  ex- 
ception, however,  to  the  remarks  in  his 
address,  and  I  quote: 


Unfortunately,  in  these  two  central  prov- 
inces we  have  a  striking  contrast;  on  the 
one  hand  Quebec,  dynamic,  aggressive, 
knowing  very  much  where  it  wants  to  go 
and  how  it  intends  to  get  there;  on  the 
other  hand,  Ontario,  appearing  to  drift 
along  in  the  same  old  rut,  relatively  content 
with  the  status  quo  in  an  age  so  revolu- 
tionary that  it  demands  radically  new  ap- 
proaches. 

I  say  balderdash,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  simple 
language  what  is  happening  is  that  Quebec  is 
just  beginning  to  realize  it  has  muscles  and 
has  been  flexing  them  a  little  in  the  past  year 
or  two.  Ontario,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
avidly  and  eagerly  undergoing  a  powerful, 
consistent  and  complete  body-building  course 
during  the  entire  20th  century  under  the 
paternal  and  watchful  eye  of  her  great  Con- 
servative leaders,  except  for  the  one  fateful 
lapse  during  the  Hepburn  regime,  from  which 
it  was  saved,  by  an  aroused  grateful  elector- 
ate which  recognized  the  virtues  of  the  one 
great  party  of  Ontario,  the  Conservative 
Party.  They  have  since  continuously  re- 
elected them  to  oflBce. 

It  is  indeed,  sir,  a  truism,  that  the  past, 
present  and  future  good  fortunes  of  Ontario 
are  wrapped  up  in,  and  synonymous  with, 
the  Conservative  Party.   So  say  the  electorate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  pass  on  to  a  subject 
which  is  of  utmost  concern  to  me,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
an  anniversary  which  was  mentioned  briefly 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  earlier  in  this 
session.  The  year  1965  marks  the  700th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Parliament  in  England, 
the  ancestor  of  Parliament  as  it  is  practised  in 
Canada.  This  took  place  in  1265  only  50  years 
after  another  landmark  in  man's  struggle  for 
freedom,  the  sealing  of  Magna  Carta.  Parlia- 
ment did  not  blossom  overnight.  It  grew  from 
roots  that  strike  deeply  into  old  traditions  and 
old  customs,  and  which  have  survived  many 
storms  and  many  droughts. 

Democracy  is  a  high  and  difficult  enter- 
prise arrived  at  by  long  and  laborious 
development.  Although  the  notion  of  democ- 
racy was  bom  in  Athens  2,400  years  ago,  it 
was  limited  to  certain  classes  of  people.  The 
history  of  the  English  nation  commenced,  said 
Lord  Macaulay,  on  a  stormy  day  in  1215  on 
a  marshy  island  in  the  Thames  River  at 
Runnymede  when  a  committee  of  angry 
nobles  extorted  from  King  John  a  promise 
that,  in  future,  he  would  adhere  to  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  charter,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  documents  in  the  long  history  of 
government,  was  designed  to  diminish  the 
power  of  the  king  and  to  guarantee  a  measure 
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of  freedom.  It  marked  the  transition  from  an 
age  of  traditional  rights,  preserved  in  the 
nation's  memory,  to  the  age  of  written  legis- 
lation of  Parliament  and  statutes. 

It  was  on  January  28,  1265,  that  Simon 
de  Montfort  summoned  to  the  first  Parlia- 
ment five  earls,  18  barons,  a  large  body  of 
clergy,  two  knights  from  each  shire,  and  two 
citizens  from  each  of  21  specific  towns.  The 
common  people  had  never  before  received 
direct  representation.  By  this  silent  revolu- 
tion, the  whole  body  of  freeholders  were 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
realm.  De  Montfort's  act  marked  the  first 
definite  step  along  the  road  to  representative 
government.  Parliament  is  not  a  meeting  of 
ambassadors  from  different  and  hostile 
interests,  but  a  deliberative  assembly  with 
one  interest,  that  of  the  whole  nation.  It  is 
not  local  purposes  or  local  prejudices  which 
should  guide  Parliament,  but  the  general 
good. 

Besides  information  and  representation,  a 
member  of  his  Parliament  owes  his  country 
his  unbiased  opinion,  his  mature  judgment 
and  his  enlightened  conscience— so  spoke 
Edmund  Burke  in  1774,  and  his  affirmations 
still  stand. 

The  parliamentary  system  of  government 
built  up  so  laboriously  over  these  700  years 
will  continue  strong  and  flourishing  so  long 
as  the  leaders  regard  their  own  interests  as 
best  served  by  pursuing  the  interests  most 
advantageous  to  the  country;  and  so  long  as 
the  citizens  respond  faithfully  and  fully  by 
wise  selections  and  just  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  turn  to  a  subject  of  interest, 
I  believe,  to  all  of  us.  This  concerns  itself 
with  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  clearly 
fraudulent  bankruptcies.  I  realize  that  The 
Bankruptcy  Act  itself  is  federal  legislation, 
but  I  point  out  that  there  are  heavy  respon- 
sibilities and  duties  which  devolve  upon  pro- 
vincial authorities  relating  thereto. 

This  is  pointed  out  and  emphasized  by  the 
determined  actions  of  Solicitor  General 
Wagner  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  relating 
to  those  fraudulent  bankruptcies  which  have 
been  exposed  in  the  press  recently.  It  is  his 
view  that  fraudulent  bankruptcies  are  the 
new  look  in  organized  crime  and  that  some 
of  these  are  directly  cormected  with  inter- 
national crime  syndicates. 

The  reason  why  fraudulent  bankruptcies 
are  now  the  favourite  ruse  of  organized  crime 
is  quite  simple.  The  execution  is  easy  and  the 
dangers  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Why 
steal  pieces  of  merchandise  by  burglary  when 
one  can  steal  the  complete  stock  without  risk 
of  pursuit  by  police?    The  most  conventional 


formula,  in  organizing  a  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcy, is  simply  to  establish  oneself  in  busi- 
ness by  setting  up  an  office,  order  merchandise 
on  credit,  sell  it,  and  hide  the  sales 
receipts.  Then,  when  you  face  your  creditors 
in  bankruptcy  court,  simply  say  you  lost  your 
money  at  the  races.  The  odds  are  very  heavy 
in  your  favour  that  your  story  will  be 
believed  and  you  will  walk  away  a  free  man 
with  definitely  less  risk,  Mr.  Speaker,  than 
armed  robbery. 

The  Canada  Bankruptcy  Act  has  too  many 
loopholes,  and  encourages  people  to  go  bank- 
rupt as  a  means  of  escaping  business  liabili- 
ties. The  Act  was  last  revised  in  1949  and, 
although  now  under  review  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  bankruptcy  and  other  officials  in 
the  federal  Department  of  Justice,  new  action 
to  revise  the  law  still  seems  a  long  way  off. 

The  figures  for  1963,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
are  the  latest  available  to  me,  from  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  the 
problem  is  getting  worse  each  year.  In  1963 
there  were  3,678  business  failures,  which  was 
an  increase  of  15  per  cent  over  1962. 
Liabilities  in  that  year  totalled  almost  $200 
million,  as  against  $150  milbon  in  1962,  and 
379  bankruptcy  firms  were  in  the  $100,000 
group  and  over.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  all 
despite  a  dramatic  upsurge  in  the  economy 
of  the  country. 

Editorials  and  articles  have  been  written 
on  bankruptcies  in  recent  years,  and  I  quote 
three: 

A  fraudulent  bankrupt   can  escape   de- 
tection by  milking  his  business  so  severely 
that  there  is  no  money  left  to  finance  an 
investigation. 
That  was  an  editorial  in  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail,  June  14,  1963. 

Twentieth-century  highway   robbery   on 
a  grand  scale. 
Macleans  magazine,  May  19,  1962. 

Every  large  bankruptcy  produces  a  chain 
reaction  in  which  some  of  the  creditors 
themselves  go  bankrupt. 

Editorial,    Canadian    Chartered    Accountant, 

October,  1962. 

Similar  statements  are  being  made  by  re- 
sponsible persons  with  greater  and  greater 
frequency.  Ever  sharper  criticism  has  been 
directed  at  The  Bankruptcy  Act  itself,  the 
trustees,  the  solicitors,  and  the  administrative 
officers  appointed  under  the  Act. 

The  avowed  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
bankruptcy  legislation  is  fourfold:  The  ex- 
peditious realization  of  a  debtor's  assets  and 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  among  the 
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proper  creditors;  punishment  of  the  dishonest 
debtor;  ultimate  discharge  of  the  debtor  from 
bankruptcy;  and  his  integration  into  society 
once  again,  freed  from  a  questioned  burden 
of  debt.  But  unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  the  avowed  purposes  are,  and  what 
takes  place  in  practice,  are  two  entirely 
different  things. 

I  recall  my  first  personal  experience  with 
a  bankruptcy,  which  occurred  over  ten  years 
ago  at  a  time  when  the  construction  business 
was  booming.  A  certain  large  construction 
company,  which  had  been  in  operation  for 
only  a  short  period  of  two  years,  went  bank- 
rupt owing  close  to  $1  million.  The  guiding 
hand  behind  this  bankruptcy  was  an  American 
who  arrived  here  with  $10  in  his  pocket  22 
months  prior.  He  was  acquainted  with  a  small 
businessman  in  Toronto,  a  very  honest  man, 
whom  he  inveigled  into  entering  the  very 
profitable— or,  at  least,  it  was  for  them— the 
very  profitable  business  of  constructing 
churches   and  schools. 

By  the  simple  method  of  tendering  low 
and  tendering  often,  they  soon  had  millions 
of  dollars  of  contracts  on  hand— the  only 
difficulty  being  that  the  tenders  were  too  low, 
and  soon  they  were  using  moneys  advanced 
by  the  owners  of  building  B  to  complete 
building  A,  and  then  the  moneys  from  build- 
ing C  to  complete  building  B  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  This  alone  was  leading  the  company 
galloping  rapidly  down  the  bankruptcy  path. 
This  was  compounded  by  the  American 
principal's  personal  expenditures,  revolving 
around  Cadillacs,  minks,  expensive  Christmas 
gifts,  entertaining  on  a  grand  scale  in  our 
best  hotels,  sumptuous  offices,  high-priced 
homes,  and  so  on. 

When  the  inevitable  happened,  hundreds  of 
firms  in  this  city  were  dumbfounded.  Boards 
of  educations  were  appalled,  bonding  com- 
panies were  thunderstruck,  and  the  bank- 
that  is  another  story.  It  seems  that  the  master- 
mind from  the  United  States  had  hidden 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  accounts 
payable  when  the  auditors  made  their  regular 
check  of  the  books,  and  the  balance  he  pre- 
sented to  the  bank  was  completely  erroneous 
in  every  respect.  The  very  day  prior  to  this 
bankruptcy,  a  widow  from  London,  Ontario, 
had  invested  $20,000  cash  in  the  company. 
And,  in  two  weeks  prior  to  the  bankruptcy, 
the  bank  overdraft  increased  by  $100,000  and 
many  similar  actions  of  deliberate  fraud 
occurred. 

To  my  complete  surprise,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  no  actions  were  commenced  under 
The  Bankruptcy  Act.  There  were  several 
charges  laid  under  the  Criminal  Code,  dealing 


with  perjury  and  false  pretences,  but  through 
good  fortune,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  accused  was  well  and  capably 
represented  by  the  member  for  Armour- 
dale  he  was  acquitted  of  all  charges, 
much  to  his  surprise.  He  departed  to 
the  United  States— not,  however,  until  he 
had  purchased  a  new  model  car  on  credit 
and  not  until  he  had  picked  up  some  travel- 
ling money  by  purchasing  about  $5,000  worth 
of  furniture  on  credit  one  afternoon,  having 
it  delivered  to  his  home,  and  then  having  one 
of  our  leading  auctioneers  pick  it  up  that 
night  and  auction  if  ofiF  the  next  day.  This 
gave  our  friend  some  $3,000  pocket  money. 
Having  perpetrated  these  two  departing  little 
fraudulent  gestures,  he  then  took  ofiE  for  the 
good  old  United  States. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  story,  it  was  later 
learned  that  his  bankruptcy  in  Toronto  had 
been  the  third  or  fourth  in  a  row.  As  a  further 
sequel,  it  was  discovered  that  he  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  construction 
business  and  had  fooled  everyone  by  hiring 
excellent  job  superintendents  whom  he  had 
likewise  completely  fooled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  sound  like  an  isolated 
fantasy,  but  this  is  not  so.  There  are  cases 
right  here  in  Toronto  at  the  present  time  that, 
on  investigation,  would  make  the  principal 
concerned  with  the  case  I  have  just  related 
seem  like  a  rank  amateur.  I  will  not  detail 
any  of  these,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  I 
do  not  want  to  jeopardize  any  trustee's  or 
creditor's  position  relating  to  any  current 
bankruptcies. 

Another  situation  existing  today,  sir,  and 
one  that  is  not  covered  adequately  by  the 
present  legislation,  because  the  present  legis- 
lation was  developed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
unincorporated  businesses,  is  where  frauds 
are  committed  by  debtors  as  a  result  of  col- 
lusion between  debtor  and  creditors  with 
whom  he  does  not  deal  at  arm's  length.  The 
main  problem  which  appears  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  case  where  a  group  of  com- 
panies owned  by  the  same  shareholder,  or 
shareholders,  collaborate  together  in  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of 
the  companies  acquires  most  of  the  liabilities, 
and  the  other  companies  in  the  group  come 
into  possession  of  most  of  the  assets.  The 
companies  with  the  liabilities  are  then 
allowed  to  go  into  bankruptcy. 

A  second  situation  occurs  when  the  share- 
holders of  a  company  withdraw  their  invest- 
ment, either  by  way  of  dividends,  share 
redemptions,  or  repayment  of  loans,  leaving 
the  creditors  unpaid. 

Fraud  is   defined,  as  deliberate  deception. 
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artifice,  trickery,  stratagem,  deception  prac- 
tised to  cheat,  deception  or  circumvention 
of  another  to  his  injury.  The  following  quo- 
tation, Mr.  Speaker,  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  of  professional 
men,  fraud  leading  to  insolvency  and  even- 
tual bankruptcy  is  a  serious  economic  and 
social  problem.  The  first  is  from  an  address 
by  W.  J.  MacMillan,  QC,  to  the  eastern 
credit  and  financial  men  in  conference,  and  I 
quote  as  follows: 

My  last  comment  will  be  on  a  subject 
on  which  any  lawyer  whose  interests  are 
normally  identified  with  creditors  feels  very 
keenly.  Some  of  you  may  know,  having 
been  victims,  that  in  Montreal  over  the 
past  few  years  four  or  five  organized 
gangs  have  been  operating. 

The  pattern  is  simple.  The  ringleader 
locates  an  individual,  preferably  a  stupid 
one,  with  no  business  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience. He  does  not  need  it.  He  will 
be  told  what  to  do.  They  set  him  up  in 
business  as  a  furniture  dealer,  or  as  a 
dealer  in  building  supplies,  or  as  a  general 
merchant,  etc. 

A  deposit  of  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars 
is  made  in  a  bank  account,  and  operations 
begin.  Using  the  bank  as  a  reference, 
merchandise  is  bought  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible and  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  stress 
the  urgency  of  delivery,  orders  are  given 
by  long-distance  telephone,  by  telegram, 
etc. 

If  a  suppHer  hesitates  for  a  moment,  the 
answer  comes  back:  "Cancel  the  order.  I 
will  get  it  somewhere  else.  If  you  are 
worried  about  my  credit,  forget  it.  I  can 
get  a  better  price  from  your  competitor." 

As  a  result,  merchandise  flows  in,  and 
as  it  comes  in  the  front  door  it  goes  out 
the  back,  for  cash,  at  any  price  they  can 
get. 

In  some  instances,  the  first  order  is  paid 
for  promptly,  taking  discoimts  even.  On 
the  second  and  much  larger  order,  look 
out!  At  the  appropriate  time  the  bank 
balance  is  withdrawn  and  bankruptcy 
follows. 

The  ostensible  debtor  is  this  dummy, 
who  in  most  cases  scarcely  knows  what  is 
happening. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  leader  of  one 
of  these  gangs  conducted  his  first  large 
operation  along  these  lines.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  bankrupt  in  a  small  way  and 
at  the  time  was  still  an  undischarged 
bankrupt.  He  was  in  business  for  exactly 
seven   weeks.     During   that   time   he   pur- 


chased   merchandise    in    excess    of    three 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

At  his  bankruptcy  there  was  insufficient 
assets  to  pay  the  landlord's  claim  in  full. 
One  creditor  took  the  initiative.  He  hired 
detectives  and  he  located  the  debtor.  A 
holding  warrant  under  The  Bankruptcy  Act 
was  issued  and  he  was  arrested.  He  was 
permitted  out  on  bail  of  $15,000.  They 
searched  for  him  at  his  home  and  uncovered 
his  books,  a  carton  of  loose  scrap  sheets. 

A  meeting  of  creditors  was  called  to 
solicit  contributions  to  a  fund  to  properly 
investigate  or  prosecute  this  individual.  To 
their  shame,  these  creditors,  who  had  been 
taken  for  over  $300,000,  raised  a  grand 
total  of  $750,  not  even  enough  to  begin  to 
uncover  this  unholy  conspiracy.  This 
money  was  returned  to  him,  the  one 
creditor  who  had  taken  the  initiative,  and 
who  had  already  disbursed  some  four  or 
five  hundred  dollars  of  his  own  money.  He 
gave  up  in  disgust,  and  I  cannot  blame 
him. 

That  same  individual,  in  six  months,  was 

back   in  business   again   and   took   a   new 

group     of     creditors     for     approximately 

$150,000.    On  at  least  two  occasions  since 

then   I   am  positive   he   has   been   behind 

other    bankruptcies    in    exactly    the    same 

pattern. 

The  second  quotation,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  from 

Macleans   magazine.    May    19,    1962,    in   an 

article    entitled    "The    Bankruptcy    Racket," 

and  I  quote: 

A  team  of  bankruptcy  investigators 
recently  spent  three  months  combing 
through  the  accounts  of  a  large  Toronto 
business  which  had  just  gone  bust.  When 
they  added  up  all  their  figures  there  was 
$312,000  missing.  This  was  not  money 
the  company  had  lost  doing  business,  it 
was  cash  which  the  company  had  received 
but  definitely  had  not  spent.  In  my 
opinion,  said  one  accountant  investigator, 
the  money  has  been  stolen. 

Incredibly,  the  thieves  are  known.    Both 
are  living  openly  in   Toronto,  both  drive 
expensive  cars  and  live  in  large  houses.  No 
police  have  called  on  them  and  none  ever 
will  over  this  matter.    This  was  a  classic 
instance  of  a  twentieth-century  refinement 
of   highway    robbery    on    a    grand    scale- 
deliberate  bankruptcy. 
I  suggest  that  these  two  quotations  are  not 
unusual.     Unfortunately,    such  manipulations 
occur  far  too  frequently.    Appropriate  steps 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  taken  to  bring  dishonest 
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debtors  and  other  parties  involved,  to  justice. 
Fraud  is  greatly  underestimated  as  a  cause 
of  bankruptcy  in  statistical  reports  or  surveys 
because  in  all  official  documents  great  care 
is  taken  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  the  v^'ords, 
simply  because  in  many  cases  the  charge  of 
fraud  cannot  be  proved  without  lengthy  and 
costly  investigation. 

Where  almost  any  type  of  criminal  action 
is  alleged,  the  public  law  enforcement 
agencies  ordinarily  take  responsibility  for 
investigation  and  prosecution.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  area  of  bankruptcy,  it  is  the  defrauded 
party,  the  creditors,  who  must  organize,  con- 
duct and  finance  the  investigation  into  the 
crime.  For  many  reasons,  this  system  is  un- 
satisfactory. For  one,  the  superintendent  of 
bankruptcy  seldom  takes  part  in  investiga- 
tions of  alleged  fraudulent  actions  relating 
to  bankruptcies.  Two,  in  fraudulent  cases 
one  or  a  number  of  creditors  may  themselves 
be  involved  in  the  fraudulent  actions.  Reason 
number  three,  in  fraudulent  cases,  by  the 
lime  secured  creditors  are  paid  there  is  often 
nothing  left  to  finance  an  investigation.  Credi- 
tors are  loath  to  throw  good  money  after 
bad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  of  examin- 
ing briefs  prepared  by  the  board  of  trade  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  Canadian  Lumber- 
men's Association  and  the  bankruptcy  legisla- 
tion committee  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants.  These  knowledgeable 
organizations,  comprising  top  -  flight  profes- 
sional and  businessmen,  have  come  up  with 
many  proposed  amendments  to  help  remedy 
the  situation.  I  suggest  that  the  problems 
confronted  are  of  such  extreme  importance  as 
to  warrant  participation  in,  and  co-operation 
hy,  the  appropriate  provincial  departments 
relating  to  law  enforcement,  companies,  pro- 
vincial revenues,  and  so  on.  Dr.  Calbraith, 
in  his  book,  The  Affluent  Society,  states: 

As  more  goods  are  produced  and  owned, 
the  greater  are  the  opportunities  for  fraud 
and  the  more  must  property  be  protected. 
If  the  provision  of  public  law  enforcement 
service  does  not  keep  pace,  the  counterpart 
of  increased  well-being  will,  we  may  be 
certain,  be  increased.  It  is  clear  that  the 
control  of  fraud  is  important  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  economy. 

The  economy  of  this  booming  province  of 
Ontario  is  such  that  it  will  attract  in  large 
numbers  these  fraud  artists  posing  under  the 
guise  of  businessmen.  In  order  that  we  will 
not  be  swamped  by  undesirable  elements 
from  other  jurisdictions,  we  must  take  the 
initiative.    We  must  forewarn  them  that  their 


practices  will  not  be  tolerated,  that  we  will 
seek  them  out  and  that  we  will  destroy  them. 
Moral  decay,  if  allowed  to  exist  and  thrive  in 
our  business  world,  will  eventually  infiltrate 
our  political  parties  and  our  governments. 
Indeed,  if  what  is  presently  happening  in 
Ottawa  is  any  indication,  it  may  already  have 
done  so,  and  ultimately,  it  could  destroy  our 
very  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  be  on  guard  for  the 
new  look  in  crime,  the  fraudulent  business- 
man. We  must  continually  be  on  the  alert. 
In  fact,  we  must  do  more  than  that.  Today 
we  must  anticipate  the  racketeers  and,  having 
investigated  and  charged  these  undesirables, 
we  must  carry  our  crusade  one  step  further. 
We  must  make  certain  that  we  have  the  finest 
prosecutors  available;  men  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable in  every  phase  of  the  rackets,  men 
who  are  specialists,  if  you  will.  It  is  our 
duty  to  provide  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
with  the  finest  legal  talent  available;  men 
who  will  make  a  lifetime  career  with  the  prov- 
ince, not  just  to  use  us  to  gain  experience 
prior  to  seeking  more  highly  remunerative 
positions  elsewhere. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  urging  and 
recommending  that  a  full-time  rackets  investi- 
gation branch  be  created  within  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General  and  that  this 
be  headed  by  a  first-rate,  top-level,  dedicated 
counsel.  It  would  be  his  job  to  investigate 
and  prosecute  every  known  conceivable 
racket,  such  as  bankruptcy  frauds,  bookmak- 
ing,  dishonest  door-to-door  salesmen,  bribes, 
racketeering  house-repair  men,  and  any  and 
every  phase  of  a  like  nature.  We  owe  this, 
sir,  to  the  decent,  law-abiding  citizens  of  this 
province.    We  owe  this,  sir,  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  considerable  pleasure  that 
I  rise  in  this  House  to  take  part  in  this  Throne 
debate.  I  again  congratulate  you  on  the 
excellent  maintenance  of  your  office,  which 
you  display,  and  at  the  outset  also  congratu- 
late the  mover  and  the  seconder  of  the 
address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  who  set  a  tone  of  exceeding  quality 
in  this  Chamber. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
intended  on  this  occasion  to  deal  with  one 
subject  at  some  little  length.  In  virtue  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
( Mr.  Dymond )  this  afternoon,  I  would  like 
to  procrastinate  in  order  to  relate  my  feelings 
toward  the  substance  of  his  address.  Lest 
anyone  be  confused,  they  may  note  that  I 
have  moved  farther  left  in  this  Chamber 
since  last  week.  That  is  not,  for  the  hon. 
member     for     Downsview's     (Mr.     Singer's) 
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knowledge,  to  move  closer  to  the  Chicago 
gang;  that  is  merely  a  demonstration  of  my 
ideological  emphasis  and  what  I  am  about 
to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
gave  a  major  recitation  relating  to  bricks  and 
mortar.  It  was  filled  with  one  or  two  striking 
biblical  references,  and  phrases  from  the 
heart.  It  was  very  earnest  prose  but  through 
it  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  comes  to  the  inescap- 
able conclusion  that  some  aspects  ring  pro- 
foundly hollow  and  that  there  is  a  tendency 
in  this  Legislature,  I  think,  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health,  to  throw  up  a  very 
effective  screen  of  words  which  portend  great 
alteration  but  which,  when  examined  a  year 
or  two  later,  invariably  demonstrate  that  very 
little  has  been  accomplished. 

To  be  very  precise,  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  six  specific  areas  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  raised. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  implicit  in  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's remarks,  and  this  has  been  true  of  all 
the  speeches  he  has  made  over  the  last  two  or 
three  or  four  years,  indeed  since  he  took  the 
office  some  six  years  ago,  is  a  developing 
pattern  of  mental  health  in  tlie  province  of 
Ontario. 

It  is  necessary,  I  suggest,  to  question  that 
pattern  if  not  to  challenge  in  toto  because 
unquestionably,  there  are  certain  parts  of  it 
which  are  unattractive.  At  least  it  should  be 
questioned  in  the  sense  of  asking  the  hon. 
Minister  on  what  basis  is  such  a  pattern  evolv- 
ing; with  what  research;  with  what  statistical 
documentation;  with  what  clinical  evidence? 
And  the  pattern  to  which  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  is  the  pattern  of  psychiatric  wings  in 
general  hospitals,  with  psychiatric  out-patient 
care. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  accelerating 
pattern.  It  is  a  pattern  which  is  very  close 
to  the  hon.  Minister's  heart.  It  is  a  pattern 
which  has  gone  so  far  that,  in  areas  like 
Newmarket  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  like 
Guelph— where,  when  the  psychiatric  wing 
opens,  the  community  mental  health  facilities 
previously  available  to  the  population  close. 
I  think  it  is  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore the  hon.  Minister  unravels  any  further 
speeches  and  thoughts  on  mental  health  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  that  he  demonstrate 
to  this  Chamber  the  rationale,  philosophically 
and  statistically,  behind  his  measure.  Be- 
cause, Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  beginning  to  lose 
something  in  this  society  and  we  may  regret 
it  10  or  15  years  hence. 

Preoccupation  with  mental  health  is 
important  and  valid,  but  the  establishment  of 


services  can  undermine  that  importance- 
unless  the  establishment  is  intelligent;  and  I 
suggest  to  you  that  we  are  becoming  totally 
hospital-oriented.  We  are  developing  a  pre- 
occupation with  hospital-centred  services;  we 
are  becoming  not  the  ministry  of  health,  but 
the  ministry  of  sickness,  the  ministry  of  ill- 
ness. Rather,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  have 
a  complete  reorientation  in  this  kind  of  affair. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  hon. 
Minister  what  happens  to  communities  when 
the  community  mental  health  clinic  leaves 
and  when  the  psychiatric  wing  becomes  a 
part  of  the  hospital.  Is  it  true  that  there  are 
more  services  in  the  psychiatric  wing?  Or  is 
it  rather  true,  as  experiments  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  demonstrated,  that  that  spells 
disaster  for  the  channels  built  up  in  the  com- 
munity? What  provision,  in  the  services 
which  the  hon.  Minister  is  providing,  is  there 
for  school  contact  with  the  psychiatric  out- 
patient care  and  the  psychiatric  clinics?  What 
provision  is  there  for  referrals  from  welfare 
agencies?  What  consultation  is  there  with 
the  other  government  departments?  What 
assurance  has  the  hon.  Minister  that  the 
educational  system  and  the  parents  will  not 
retreat,  as  they  are  so  oft  wont  to  do,  when 
referring  young  people  to  a  hospital  setting  of 
a  "psychiatric-winged"  nature? 

Granted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  lot  of  this 
makes  sense,  does  it  in  fact  make  sense  in  the 
overall  picture?  And  perhaps  the  hon. 
Minister  might  be  willing  to  indicate  to  this 
House  at  some  future  opportunity  what  is 
happening  to  the  community  mental  healtli 
clinic  in  this  province?  What  is  the  future  of 
those  clinics?  And  is  it,  in  fact,  justified  to 
build  all  mental  health  facilities  under  one 
roof? 

I  would  remind  the  hon.  Minister  opposite 
that  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are,  at 
present,  340  child  guidance  clinics  spread 
throughout  that  nation,  servicing  the  com- 
munity, and  in  particular  the  schools  with  a 
mental  health  emphasis,  to  which  parents 
and  teachers  willingly  refer  students.  They 
are  operated,  in  a  very  real  sense,  apart  from 
the  precise  hospital  setting  as  we  know  it. 
That  is  the  first  point  I  would  like  to  raise, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  raise  relates  to 
Smiths  Falls  and,  of  course,  relates  of  neces- 
sity to  the  desperate  tragedy  that  occurred 
at  tliat  institution  within  the  last  24  hours. 
I  must  tell  the  hon.  Minister  opposite  that  I, 
for  one  in  this  House,  was  not  in  the  slightest 
satisfied  with  his  explanation  or  with  his^ 
demonstration  of  increased  facility  and  I  shall 
presently,  mathematically,  show  why. 
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But  first  let  me  bring  him  back  to  his  own 
words.  He  said,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
that  OriUia  has  been  overcrowded  since  1842. 
That  is  123  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
hon.  members  of  this  government  are  wont 
to  boast  that  they  have  had  power  uninter- 
ruptedly in  this  province  for  great  periods  of 
time.  I  ask  them  how  they  reconcile  the 
exercise  of  that  power  with  123  years  of 
overcrowding  in  one  institution. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister 
opposite  said  that  he  has  no  apologies  to 
make  for  the  overcrowding.  In  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  of  January  29,  1965  there 
was  a  story  on  Smiths  Falls  hospital  school, 
which  recited  this  small  vignette: 

It  was  through  an  ankle  abrasion, 
suffered  while  at  the  Smiths  Falls  institu- 
tion, that  nine-year-old  John  Strindlimd 
contracted  a  blood  infection  that  con- 
tributed to  his  death  late  last  year.  A 
coroner's  jury  said  the  staff  was  imable  to 
provide  proper  care  because  of  over- 
crowding in  the  institution. 

Well,  it  is  nice  to  know  that  the  hon.  Minister 
will  not  apologize  for  the  overcrowding,  but 
it  would  be  rather  more  appreciated  in  this 
House  if  the  hon.  Minister  took  cognizance 
of  the  results  of  the  overcrowding. 

The  hon.  Minister  also  said  that  he  was  no 
Solomon  but  he  had  neitlier  the  wisdom  nor 
the  courage  to  say,  if  I  remember,  no  to 
parents  who  came  to  him  to  ask  to  put  in 
tlieir  child,  as  distinct  from  another  set  of 
parents  who  made  the  same  request.  Well, 
one  admires  his  compassion,  one  admires  his 
humanity;  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  neither 
the  wisdom  nor  the  courage  of  a  Solomon  to 
refuse  to  build  alternative  institutions  during 
year  after  perpetual  year  that  the  hon. 
Minister  holds  his  own  portfolio. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister 
said  that  he  provides  the  best  possible  ser- 
vices quantitatively  and  qualitatively.  Well, 
let  me  inform  the  hon.  Minister  opposite  that 
I  agree  with  him  on  a  quantitative  basis. 
Quantitatively,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  building 
and  supervising  some  of  the  most  appalling 
congregate  institutions  in  this  country.  Quali- 
tatively, they  are  suffering  profoundly  from 
all  the  various  things  about  which  news- 
papers have  written,  about  which  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  informed,  and  about 
which  some  individuals  in  this  House,  who 
have  visited  Smiths  Falls,  know. 

How  could  it  be  qualitatively  worthwhile 
at  Smiths  Falls,  Mr.  Speaker?  Haw  could  it 
be?  The  fact  is  that  in  the  same  story  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  are  quoted  as  saying,  "It  is 


more  of  a  disaster."  "It  is  hell,"  said  an- 
other. "It's  a  monstrous  curse,"  said  a  third. 
How  does  one  make  qualitative  judgments  on 
statements  like  that?  Each  day,  education  in 
this  government  institution  becomes  less  of 
a  reality  and  the  name  school  more  of  a 
misnomer.  What  qualitative  content  is  there 
to  that  kind  of  institution?  There  are  more 
than  2,700  patients— I  will  accept  the  hon. 
Minister's  amendment— let  us  say  2,650 
patients,  in— 

Hon.  M,  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
At  no  time  has  there  been  any  more  than 
2,441  patients  in  the  institution. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Fair  enough.  Let  me  accept 
his  2,440.  Let  me  accept  440  more  severely 
mentally  retarded  patients  in  an  institution 
built  to  house  2,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  2,100. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Let  me  accept  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter's own  words  in  his  own  address  that  that 
represents  19  per  cent  overcrowding,  and  ask 
him  how  he  then  prefaces  his  remarks  with 
statements  about  qualitative  ideals.  Wards 
designed  for  36  beds  have  60  or  more.  Areas 
for  play,  an  important  adjunct  to  training  the 
retarded,   are  taken  over  for  bed  space. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  verify  these 
remarks  in  the  story.  After  the  inquest  last 
December,  I  visited  Smiths  Falls.  There  is 
not  a  single  word,  other  than  the  statistical 
correction  which  the  hon.  Minister  wishes  to 
make,  which  is  wrong  in  its  description  of 
that  institution.  It  is  a  horrifying  assault 
upon  the  emotions.  If  every  hon.  member  of 
this  House  visited  Smiths  Falls,  that  institu- 
tion would  be  altered  within  six  weeks  or 
less.  And  it  is  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  it  to 
be  allowed  to  perpetuate. 

"No  doctor,"  said  the  article,  "has  stayed 
at  Smiths  Falls  for  more  than  one-and-a-half 
years."  That  is  an  interesting  reflection.  And 
apparently  the  inflow  and  outflow— if  I  can 
use  it  that  way— of  psychologists  has  been 
exceedingly  great.  So,  somewhere,  some- 
thing is  sadly  lacking. 

The  hon.  Minister  provided  his  solution. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  take  a  short  analysis 
of  that  solution:  2,100  beds  is  what  Smiths 
Falls  should  have;  it  has  roughly  2,400  to 
2,500  patients  at  any  given  time;  it  had  a 
waiting  list,  according  to  its  own  supervising 
director,  of  500;  OriUia  has  a  waiting  list, 
according  to  the  most  recent  report  I  got,  of 
upwards  of  300.  The  probable  bed  require- 
ments in  this  province  at  the  moment,  Mr. 
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Speaker,  are  not  conceivably  less  than  1,250 
on  the  basis  of  present  demand. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  hon. 
Minister  outlined  in  his  speech  and,  unless  I 
am  very  much  mistaken— and  I  ask  him  to 
verify  it— and  I  know  not  how  many  beds  are 
presently  occupied  at  Port  Arthur,  as  he 
suggested  some  of  them  were— but  all  the 
hon.  Minister  could  come  up  with  in  the  im- 
mediate future  was  something  like  880  beds; 
and  not  all  the  mathematical  wizardry  in  the 
world  will  overcome  the  discrepancy  of  370 
beds.  And  there  is  no  use  his  including,  in 
his  list  of  new  institutions  that  are  opening 
or  expanding,  areas  like  Plainsfield,  which 
are  already  full  and  have  a  waiting  list  of 
40  beds— at  the  last  letter  we  have  on  file 
from  a  family  who  tried  to  have  a  young 
child  admitted. 

So,  the  essential  premise  of  this  disserta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Minister  is 
audacious  and  unfounded,  and  it  does  not,  in 
fact,  relate  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
mentally  retarded  children  in  this  province, 
let  alone  the  overall  needs  of  the  mentally 
retarded  in  this  province. 

But  suppose,  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  Minister  was  right.  Suppose  all 
these  beds  would  suddenly  come  into  cir- 
culation and  the  people  would  be  properly 
moved,  what  would  we  have?  We  would 
have  institutions  like  Smiths  Falls,  remaining 
at  a  size  of  2,100  beds,  massive  congregate 
institutions,  archaic  remnants  of  a  medieval 
mentality  towards  mental  health  in  this 
province,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister 
would  agree. 

Obviously,  then,  we  have  not  solved  any- 
thing at  all,  because  if  all  the  hon.  Minister 
can  come  up  with,  after  a  considered  state- 
ment of  six  years  of  office,  is  a  recitation  of 
some  expansion  and  some  leavening  of  the 
pressures  on  the  beds— without  at  the  same 
time  talking  about  how  he  is  going  to 
dismantle  the  present  congregate  institutions 
and  provide  residential  centres  and  workshops 
for  them,  and  small  group  homes,  as  their 
supervising  director  suggests,  and  much  more 
closely  supervised  return  to  foster  homes,  as 
their  residential  director  suggests— unless  the 
hon.  Minister  can  come  up  with  that  as  an 
overall  pattern  and  alternative,  then  he  has 
not,  in  fact,  satisfied  the  conscience  and  the 
interests  of  this  House  at  this  time. 

There  is  also,  in  Smiths  Falls,  let  me  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  an  extraordinary  area  of  96  beds 
for  the  mentally  ill.  These  are  not  mentally 
retarded;  these  are  mentally  ill  youngsters.  I 
will  have  something  to  say  on  that  appalling 


unit  tomorrow.  But,  at  the  moment,  in  the 
context  of  an  institution  which  this  province 
should  not  tolerate.  Smiths  Falls  stands  as  a 
blot  upon  the  conscience  of  the  province  and 
an  abomination  in  its  own  right.  And  the  hon. 
Minister  should  make  efforts  to  reconstitute 
it  along  progressive  treatment  principles. 

I  want  to  go  one  step  further,  Mr.  Speaker. 
This  addiction,  to  what  one  might  call 
"institutionalitis"  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  everywhere  prevalent.  It  happened 
at  Mercer  in  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions;  it  happens  at  otlier  institutions 
in  that  department,  let  it  be  said,  and  our 
members  will  make  reference  to  this  during 
the  estimates;  and  it  happens  chronically  in 
The  Department  of  Health.  And  it  unneces- 
sarily brings  down  the  quality  and  the 
objectives  of  the  entire  department,  because 
those  on  the  Conservative  benches  would 
not  run  into  any  opposition  from  the  hon. 
members  in  this  House  if  an  effort  was  made 
to  provide  proper  facilities  for  the  mentally 
ill  and  the  mentally  retarded— proper  and 
adequate. 

But  the  hon.  Minister  in  his  speech  men- 
tioned, in  passing,  999  Queen  Street  and  that 
plans,  these  illusory  plans  one  is  always 
hearing  about,  were  on  the  drawing  board 
for  1966.  One  hopes  plans  are  on  the  drawing 
board  for  1966;  and  it  would  be  interesting 
and  informative  for  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  to  know  which  plans  and  what  is  in 
store  because,  of  course,  what  has  happened 
to  "999"  is  simply  another  demonstration  of 
how  the  congregate  institution  runs  rampant 
with  its  own  size,  to  the  sad  effects  on  those 
within. 

Modern  treatment  at  999  Queen  Street, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  frustrated  by  staff  shortages. 
The  conditions  are  archaic;  there  is  a  basic 
problem  of  sanitation  despite  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's denial  of  it  to  the  grand  jury  which 
was  raised  in  this  House  about  a  year  ago. 
That  report  was,  in  a  sense,  tossed  off;  but  it 
was  subsequently  corroborated  in  an  article 
in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  December  21, 
1964.  Let  me  read  from  that  article: 

There  is  a  constant  battle  against  rats 
and  cockroaches  in  the  original  section 
of  the  building  which  was  started  in  1847, 
a  time  when  mad  houses  were  just  another 
kind  of  prison. 

There  is  severe  overcrowding,  small 
cubicles  are  jammed  up  with  two  or  three 
beds  only  an  arm's  length  apart.  Many 
sitting  rooms  are  filled  with  beds,  forcing 
the  patients  into  the  bleak  corridors  for 
lounge  space. 
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There  is  one  ward  for  incurable  men 
where,  as  soon  as  a  man  dies,  the  staff 
dismantles  his  bed  to  relieve  congestion. 
There  is  a  dearth  of  showers,  bathtubs  and 
toilets.  "I'm  surprised  the  girls  keep  as 
clean  as  they  do,"  said  Dr.  Christie. 

In  the  incurable  ward,  98  men  line  up 
for  use  of  four  toilets,  about  one  for  every 
24  men.  By  contrast,  Toronto's  minimum 
standard  for  private  dwellings  specifies  one 
toilet  for  every  ten  persons. 

How  does  the  hon.  Minister  opposite  recon- 
cile that  kind  of  evidence  with  his  qualitative 
ideal,  let  alone  any  qualitative  illusion? 
And,  of  course,  no  matter  what  one  reads 
about  "999,"  or  who  visits  that  institu- 
tion—because, in  the  recent  past,  I  also  paid 
a  visit  to  999  Queen  Street  and  toured  it  with 
the  director,  no  more  than  two  or  three  weeks 
ago— one  finds  corroborative  evidence  of  all 
that  the  newspaper  articles  and  the  reports 
demonstrate. 

Let  me  suggest  some  of  this  corroborative 
evidence.  The  industrial  therapy  workshop  is 
hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  The  annual  report 
of  the  Ontario  hospital  at  999  Queen  St.  West 
for  1963  says  that  the  industrial  workshop 
should  be  two  or  three  times  the  size.  The 
patients  work,  but  get  no  pay.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister considers  it  suflBcient  therapy  that  they 
get  their  food  and  keep;  and  the  aspect  of 
self-work,  perhaps,  which  is  enhanced  by 
payment  and  accepted  by  other  institutions 
is  not  accepted  here. 

Attendants  are  paid  as  low  as  $3,000  a 
year.  Between  80  to  90  fully  qualified  nurses 
exist.  Twice  the  number  are  needed.  Custodial 
staff  is  short.  Let  me  read  you  from  the  re- 
port of  the  institution  in  1963: 

More  than  one-fifth  of  the  female  ward 
staff  and  43  per  cent  of  male  were  new 
replacements  during  the  year.  This  com- 
pares most  unfavourably  with  the  turnover 
in  the  same  group  of  about  29  per  cent  in 
1962.  In  the  opinion  of  the  hospital  man- 
agement it  reflects  the  serious  decline  in 
morale  of  the  staff  of  this  and  related  cate- 
gories, resulting  from  service-wide  develop- 
ments beyond  the  control  of  this  hospital. 

The     readmission     rate     is     climbing,     Mr. 

Speaker.  What  did  the  hospital  report  say? 

This  is  not  a  newspaper  story.   This  is  the 

report  of  the  hospital  itself. 

The  rate  of  re-admission  to  this  hospital 
is  known  increasingly  to  reflect  inadequacies 
of  initial  treatment,  with  premature  dis- 
charge forced  by  the  pressure  for  beds. 

The  follow-up  services  are  inadequate.  The 
community  involvement  has  lessened.  As  for 


the  medical  practice,  20  physicians  for  4,500' 
in-  and  out-patients.   Quoted  from  the  rejxjrt: 
Medical  services  are  therefore  ludicrously 
inadequate  by  any  standards. 

Perhaps,  by  the  hon.  Minister's  qualitative 
standards. 

And  then  it  talks  about  the  budget.  It  says^ 
about  the  budget  some  quite  phenomenal 
things,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  points  out  that  the 
budget  for  1964-65  is  assessed  at  $4.25 
million.  I  want  to  read  a  paragraph  which, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe,  can  describe  an  insti- 
tution in  this  government:  . 

This  impressive  figure,  if  translated  into 
terms  of  individual  patient  care,  gives  less 
cause  for  admiration.  A  general  hospital 
which  pretended  to  give  comprehensive 
active  treatment,  including  medical  serv- 
ices, for  $8  a  day  per  patient  would  be 
rightly  assessed  as  operating  on  a  medieval 
concept. 

The  hon.  Minister  will,  perhaps,  therefore 
excuse  me  having  used  the  word  medieval. 
It  apparently  applies  to  other  hospitals  in  the 
opinion  of  their  own  management.  Such  rates 
are  charged  by  mediocre  nursing  homes, 
which  make  no  pretension  to  treatment  at  aU. 
Sooner  or  later  the  whole  community  must 
confront  and  surmount  this  grave  discrimina- 
tion against  the  victims  of  an  illness  which 
accounts  for  nearly  half  of  all  hospital  bed 
accommodation. 

Meanwhile,  a  report  such  as  this  can 
only  seem  scandalously  hypocritical  in  any 
pretension  which  it  implies  as  an  account  of 
an  adequate  treatment  programme. 

What  are  these  qualitative  standards  about 
which  the  hon.  Minister  spoke  if,  at  one  of 
the  biggest  mental  hospitals  in  the  province, 
they  cannot  even  talk  genuinely  about  an 
adequate  treatment  programme?  And  does  it 
not  throw  perhaps  a  certain  scepticism  on  the 
entire  statement  that  the  hon.  Minister  pro- 
claimed in  the  House  today?  And  must  not 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  necessarily 
view  with  concern  some  of  the  categorical 
suggestions  made,  when  in  fact  they  are  con- 
tradicted by  the  evidence  of  the  department 
itself  in  its  own  annual  report? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  the  idea  of  recon- 
structing 999  Queen  Street  West,  Toronto. 
Every  hon.  member  of  this  House  endorses 
the  idea.  It  would  have  been  endorsed  years 
ago  if  the  hon.  Minister  put  it  forward.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  hitch  came  with  his 
Treasury  benches,  or  his  own  instincts,  or 
community  reaction.  But  my  suspicion  is  that 
where   the   will   existed,   the   hospital   could 
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have  been  altered— five,  ten  years  ago— in  the 
ma'aner  in  which  he  presently  intends  to  alter 
it. 

And  vi'ill  he  take  into  account,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  wish  of  some  of  the  members  of  999 
Queen  Street  West,  to  add  a  general  practi- 
tioner to  the  general  hospital  of  around  300 
beds,  so  that  community  involvement  can 
again  become  a  part  of  mental  health  in  the 
province  of  Ontario?  Not  isolated  or  segre- 
gated; which  even,  alas,  the  hon.  Minister's 
newest  statement  tends  to  demonstrate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Smiths  Falls  and  999  Queen 
Street  West  are  demonstrations  of  insensi- 
tivity  on  the  part  of  this  government  which  no 
self-respecting  member  of  the  House  can 
accept.  It  is  also,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister opposite,  a  demonstration  of  his  own 
insensitivity  to  the  pubhc  at  large  because 
we  are  a  rather  more  sophisticated  populace, 
and  alterations  can  now  come  in  the  field  of 
mental  health  without  profound  social  up- 
heavals. 

I  trust,  when  the  hon.  Minister  brings  in 
the  legislation  based  on  the  Hagey  commis- 
sion report,  that  not  only  will  that  legisla- 
tion advocate  universal  government-sponsored 
medical  care,  but  that  the  citizens  of  this 
province  will  be  looked  after  for  mental 
illness  as  well  as  physical  illness  under  that 
plan.     It   seems   to   me   a   rather   good   test 


of  the  hon.  Minister's  intentions  in  the  future 
to  watch  just  what  happens  to  mental  health 
under  the  new  medical  care  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  intended  to  say  some- 
thing about  The  Homes  for  Special  Care  Act. 
I  shall  not  extend  my  remarks  in  that  area 
now.    I  shall  save  them  for  the  estimates. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  suggesting  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  if  there  is  at  least  in  one  small 
area,  namely,  testing  for  phenylketoniuria,  a 
measure  of  agreement  between  us,  that  a  test 
might  be  appUed,  as  the  private  bill  in  this 
House  suggests,  rather  than  in  the  vague 
generality  of  doctors  being  aware  and  carriers 
being  noted.  That  generality  flouts  medical 
evidence  on  the  basis  of  several  hundred 
thousand  tests  conducted  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  continue  tomorrow  with 
the  Throne  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have  visi- 
tors to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  welcome, 
as  guests,  students  from  the  following  schools: 
In  the  west  gallery,  St.  Luke's  Separate 
School,  Thomhill;  and,  in  the  east  gallery. 
Western  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ridge- 
town. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence,  from  the  standing 
committee  on  labour,  legal  and  municipal 
bills,  presented  the  committee's  first  report 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  1,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Devolu- 
tion of  Estates  Act. 

Bill  No.  2,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Certifica- 
tion of  Titles  Act. 

Bill  No.  3,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Judges  Act. 

Bill  No.  4,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Probation 
Act. 

Bill  No.  5,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mortgages 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves,  seconded  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts 
(Prime  Minister),  that  this  House  will  to- 
morrow resolve  itself  into  the  committee  of 
supply. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves,  seconded  by  hon. 
Mr.  Robarts,  that  this  House  will  tomorrow 
resolve  itself  into  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 
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THE  LOGGERS'  SAFETY  ACT, 
1962-1963 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests),  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Loggers'  Safety  Act, 
1962-1963. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Burst  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  by  way 
of  explanation  that  this  is  a  bill  with  a  few 
amendments  which  has  put  into  operation  the 
arrangement  whereby  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  will  handle  the  loggers' 
safety  in  the  bush. 


WATER  POWERS  OF  THE  OTTAWA 
RIVER 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  water 
powers  of  the  Ottawa  River. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  by  way  of  explanation  that  this  bill  con- 
firms, in  so  far  as  Ontario  has  legislative 
authority,  an  agreement  between  Ontario, 
Quebec,  Ontario  Hydro  and  Quebec  Hydro, 
which  amends  the  1943  agreement  con- 
firmed by  The  Ottawa  River  Water  Powers 
Act,  1943,  respecting  the  development  of  the 
water  powers  of  the  Ottawa  river  by  pro- 
viding for  a  higher  dam  at  the  Caves  Fer- 
neaux  site  near  Mattawa. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  announce 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  James  P.  Felstiner  of 
Toronto  to  the  training  schools  advisory 
board.  This  vacancy  was  created  by  the 
death,  on  November  7,  1964,  of  Mr.  Wallace 
M.  Murdoch. 

Mr.  Felstiner,  who  is  32  years  of  age  and 
married,  is  at  present  with  the  University 
Settlement.  He  obtained  university  degrees 
of  B.A.  at  Haverford  College,  Haverford, 
Permsylvania;  Bachelor  of  Laws  at  Harvard 
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Law  School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and 
Master  of  Social  Work  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  School  of  Social  Work,  Before  com- 
ing to  Toronto,  Mr.  Felstiner  worked  as  re- 
search assistant  in  delinquency  with  Sheldon 
Gluck,  professor  of  law  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  is  a  leading  authority  and  world 
renowned  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

After  graduation  from  Harvard  Law 
School,  Mr.  Felstiner  was  law  clerk  to  the 
juvenile  court  judge  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  has,  over  the  years,  worked  as  a  volun- 
teer with:  The  Elizabeth  Peabody  Settlement 
House  in  Boston;  Big  Brothers'  Association, 
Washington;  Massachusetts  Industrial  School 
for  Boys;  and  the  National  Training  School, 
Washington,  D.C, 

While  taking  his  degree  of  Master  of  Social 
Work  in  Toronto,  Mr.  Felstiner  was  employed 
during  the  summer  of  1960  with  our  Depart- 
ment of  Reform  Institutions  as  a  social  worker 
for  the  Ontario  Training  School  for  Boys,  Co- 
bourg;  he  later  worked  with  the  Big  Brother 
movement  in  Toronto  and  at  the  in-patients 
department  of  the  Toronto  Psychiatric 
Hospital. 

Officially  described  as  a  detached  youth 
worker  with  the  University  Settlement,  Mr. 
Felstiner  works  with  alienated  youths  whom 
he  has  met  on  the  streets  outside  the  settle- 
ment, in  pool  halls,  and  so  on.  Although  not 
involved  in  the  detailed  prograname  of  the 
settlement,  many  hours  are  spent  inside,  work- 
ing with  the  youths  with  whom  he  has  made 
contact  on  the  outside. 

In  accepting  this  appointment,  Mr.  Fel- 
stiner expressed  to  me  his  very  great  pleasure 
at  being  given  this  opportunity  to  work  in 
the  field  of  corrections  with  the  youth  of  this 
province;  and  I  am  confident  that,  with  his 
training,  experience  and  deep  humanitarian 
interest,  he  will  make  a  great  contribution 
as  a  member  of  the  training  schools  advisory 
board  and  in  the  whole  area  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  this  province. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education,  (Mr.  Davis). 

Does  the  hon.  Minister  plan  any  action  to 
assure  the  continuance  of  the  extension 
courses  given  by  McMaster  University  in 
northeastern  Ontario? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  of  the  possible  dis- 
continuance of  the  extension  courses  offered 
by  McMaster  University  in  northeastern  On- 
tario was  brought  to  my  attention  officially  by 
two  telegrams  received  on  February  3.  Pre- 


liminary discussions  about  this  matter  had 
already  been  held  with  officials  of  McMaster 
University  as  a  result  of  a  newspaper  report. 
Further  discussions  took  place  on  February  5. 

The  university  has  had  some  difficulty  in 
securing  qualified  staff  to  go  to  northern 
Ontario  weekly  to  offer  the  courses  there. 
Further  discussions  are  to  be  held  with  Dr. 
Thode,  the  president,  on  his  return  on 
February  15  and  this  information  was  con- 
veyed by  telegram  on  February  8  to  the  two 
persons  in  northern  Ontario  who  communi- 
cated with  me.  I  promised  to  let  them  know 
the  results  of  any  further  discussions. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  courses 
were  established  in  northern  Ontario  by 
arrangement  between  local  groups  and 
McMaster.  Since  the  university  is  autonomous 
and  independent,  it  does,  of  course,  have  the 
right  to  discontinue  the  courses  when  it 
decides  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  secure 
adequately  qualified  staff.  The  department 
will  do  its  best  to  help  the  parties  concerned 
to  work  out  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary  to  this,  would 
the  hon.  Minister  consider  getting  in  touch 
with  other  of  these  independent  autonomous 
universities  to  see  if  by  any  chance  they 
might  be  able  to  fill  in  the  gap? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  intend  to 
find  out  whether  there  will  be  a  gap  before 
this  is  done. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 
direct  the  following  question  to  tlie  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner): 

Has  the  hon.  Minister  recently  received 
representations  from  wholesalers  asking  for  a 
reduction  of  their  business  assessment  from  75 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  assessed  value, 
and,  if  so,  when  may  an  announcement  of 
government  policy  be  expected  in  relation  to 
such  representations? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  I  have  not  recently  received  repre- 
sentations from  wholesalers  but  I  did  receive 
a  letter  which  was  addressed  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Humber  (Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis)  on 
the  part  of  one  wholesale  house. 

Insofar  as  the  second  part  of  the  question 
is  concerned,  when  amendments  to  The 
Assessment  Act  are  proposed  they  will  be 
brought  to  the  Legislature  and  that  will  be 
an  indication  of  government  policy  with  re- 
spect to  this  subject. 

Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question,    Mr.    Speaker?   Is    it   planned   that 
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amendments  to  The  Assessment  Act  will  be 
brought  in  at  this  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  will  be  amend- 
ments to  The  Assessment  Act  but  do  not  hold 
me  to  it  that  they  will  necessarily  be  amend- 
ments to  this  particular  section  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  notice  of  which  has  been  given. 

What  action  does  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  plan  as  a  result  of  a 
petition  from  Algoma  district  farmers  urging 
a  revision  of  the  provincial  bear  laws  to  pro- 
tect livestock? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  that  question  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin,  perhaps  I  could  put  it 
this  way  without  being  facetious:  That  most 
of  the  bears  in  the  province,  other  than 
those  in  the  zoos,  are  hibernating  at  the 
present  time  and  therefore  there  is  no  instant 
sense  of  emergency. 

However,  I  will  deal  with  the  question 
because  it  does  raise  once  again  the  provisions 
taken  with  respect  to  predators.  Mr.  Irwin 
McElrea  of  Iron  Bridge,  sent  a  petition  to 
tlie  hon.  Prime  Minister  a  short  time  ago, 
and  a  copy  of  this  petition  was  sent  to  me 
for  attention,  which  it  is  now  receiving.  I 
understand  the  petition  was  instigated  by 
Mr.  McElrea,  who  is  a  beekeeper  and  who 
farms  out  his  apiaries  and  may  be  said  to 
have  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  contacts 
with  the  bears.  It  would  seem  that  the  gentle- 
man has  discussed  this  with  his  honey  col- 
leagues and  decided  that  a  petition  should 
be  presented. 

The  form  of  the  petition  leaves  wide  scope 
for  the  answers  to  be  given  regarding  damage 
done.  The  column  showing  damages  does  not 
stipulate  that  the  date  should  be  indicated. 
When  we  proceeded  with  some  spot  inquiries, 
we  found,  for  example,  that  that  one  person 
who  said  he  had  lost  four  sheep  and  two 
cows,  informed  our  officer  that  this  was  four 
years  ago  and  that  he  had  shot  the  bear. 
Another  person  who  signed  the  petition  stated 
that  he  had  lost  one  yearling  heifer.  On 
further  inquiry  he  stated  this  was  25  years 
ago  and  that  he  does  not  now  keep  any 
stock.  While  the  inquiries  are  not  complete, 
they  do  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  petition 
was  inspired  more  by  a  desire  to  have  a 
bounty  for  bears  than  anything  else. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  do  have 
in  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
persons   designated   and   trained   as   predator 


control  officers.  They  are  located  at  strategic 
spots  across  the  provmce  and  can  be  reached 
promptly  through  any  of  our  22  district 
offices.  If  notice  is  given  promptly,  the  pred- 
ator control  officer  with  equipment  will  move 
in  immediately.  That  is  his  job.  By  and  large 
this  system  has  proved  satisfactory.  My 
officials  inform  me  that  this  has  been  fotmd 
by  experience  to  be  a  much  more  eflFective 
means  of  predator  control  in  the  case  of  bears 
than  a  bounty  system. 

Bears  are  important  game  animals  and  are 
of  increasing  importance  to  the  fur  trade, 
primarily  for  the  production  of  bearskin 
headdresses  for  the  Canadian  and  British 
guards  regiments.  They  are  not  being  pro- 
tected in  any  way.  Any  landowner  may  take 
whatever  action  he  feels  necessary  to  protect 
his  property  and,  as  I  have  said,  can  have 
our  assistance  by  merely  getting  in  touch  with 
us. 

I  should  like  to  deal  with  the  three  requests 
in  the  petition.  The  first  request  is  to  allow 
residents  of  any  townships  where  there  are 
farming  operations  to  hunt  or  destroy  bears 
by  any  means  in  any  month  of  the  year.  The 
answer  to  that  is  that  this  has  already  been 
permitted  and  there  is  no  question  about  that 
right. 

Second,  the  petition  says  further:  "We 
demand  that  the  incentive  of  a  bounty  of 
$25  be  paid  for  the  destruction  of  these 
predatory  animals."  Some  years  ago,  $10  was 
paid  to  farmers  who  killed  bears  in  their  own 
townships.  This  was  revoked  in  1961  because 
it  had  not  been  found  effective  in  controlling 
bear  damage.  I  would  be  glad  to  look  into 
this  again  to  see  if  it  should  be  revised. 

Third,  the  petition  asks  that  any  destruc- 
tion caused  by  these  animals  to  farmers  be 
paid  for  in  full  by  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests.  This  department  cannot  be 
expected  to  assume  this  responsibility  as  there 
has  been  no  evidence  of  damage  submitted 
in  recent  years.  If  any  such  provision  shoiJd 
be  made,  it  would  have  to  be  in  some  other 
way.  At  the  moment,  I  can  see  no  need  for 
this  but  my  officials  are  giving  this  matter 
further  study  also. 

It  has  been  a  well-established  practice  in 
the  department  to  assist  as  far  as  possible  any 
person  having  problems  of  the  foregoing 
nature.  Of  course,  we  will  be  glad  to  con- 
tinue that.  I  again  emphasize  the  importance 
of  notifying  our  people  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr,  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  have 
a  question  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.. 
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Wishart),  notice  of  which  has  been  submitted 
to  him. 

Are  the  regulations  of  the  province's  Pohce 
Act  requiring  all  Ontario  policemen  to  be 
British  subjects  in  violation  of  The  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code;  second,  does  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  plan  on  changing  the  regu- 
lations; third,  if  so,  when? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  question,  as  it  is  framed, 
misstates  the  regulations,  which  do  not  require 
that  a  police  oflScer  or  constable  be  a  British 
subject.  The  regulations  did  so  provide  at 
one  time  but  were  changed  on  October  28, 
1963,  to  read:  "No  chief  constable,  constable 
or  other  police  oflBcer  shall  be  appointed  to 
a  police  force  unless  he  is  a  Canadian  citizen." 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  First  order,  resuming 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an  address 
in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  opening  of 
the  session. 

SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  resume  the  remarks  I  was 
making  yesterday  afternoon  in  this  House. 
But  I  shall  alter  the  format  slightly  and 
instead  of  dealing  with  matters  relating 
specifically  to  the  ministry  of  health,  I  would 
like  to  present  some  thoughts  and  reflections 
on  one  single  topic  which  affects  a  very  large 
number  of  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  which  cuts  across  The  Departments  of 
Education,  Reform  Institutions,  Health  and 
Public  Welfare— all  of  which  I  hope  to  deal 
with  in  specific  terms. 

The  reason  for  the  speech,  Mr.  Speaker, 
relates  to  the  brief  which  was  submitted  to 
the  select  committee  on  youth  by  the  chil- 
dren's aid  society  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
During  the  course  of  their  brief,  while  describ- 
ing the  facilities  they  provide  and  the  services 
which  are  required,  they  said  this: 

It  is  the  nearly  300  severely  retarded  and 
deeply  disturbed  children  who  require 
treatment  facilities,  and  this  is  not  a  static 
number  because  as  quickly  as  admission  to 
an  institution  is  completed  another  child 
moves  in  to  take  its  place.  In  fact  the 
number  of  children  in  this  group  has  been 
increasing  substantially  over  the  past  ten 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  a  commentary  on  300 
children.    When  a  question  was  put  to  the 


director  of  the  children's  aid  society  as  to 
what  would  happen  to  these  300  children 
because  of  lack  of  facilities— when  the  ques- 
tion was  rephrased  to  suggest  that  because 
there  were  no  facilities  the  children's  aid 
society  was  participating  in  the  destruction 
of  the  children,  the  society  agreed  that  the 
children  were  in  fact  being  destroyed. 

Now  beside  that  statement,  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  record  a  quotation  of  Dr.  Rosen 
when  he  was  consultant  psychiatrist  to  the 
children's  aid  society  in  1959.  He  said  this, 
and  I  quote: 

If  we  keep  these  children  in  a  residence 
which  is  not  set  up  to  meet  the  socializing 
and  humanizing  needs  of  the  child,  we  are 
in  effect  compounding  the  damage  already 
done  to  him  and  pushing  him  further  back 
down  the  line  from  which  there  is  no 
return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  children  of  whom  I  speak 
are  the  emotionally  disturbed  children  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  They  are  being,  un- 
wittingly or  otherwise,  pushed  down  the  line 
beyond  which  there  is  no  return. 

I  would  like  to  give  this  House  some  idea 
of  the  numbers  of  children  involved,  because 
I  am  not  sure  that,  as  legislators,  we  fully 
appreciate  the  problem. 

In  the  Canadian  Mental  Health  Association 
brief  to  the  Hall  commission  in  1962,  it  was 
estimated  that  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  all 
school  children,  at  very  conservative  estimates, 
showed  signs  of  emotional  and  mental  dis- 
order sufficient  to  require  specialized  help. 
The  brief  went  on: 

By  tlie  time  the  children  reach  ado- 
lescence the  percentage  of  those  showing 
emotional  and  social  disturbance  ranging 
from  psychotic  behaviour  to  those  who 
have  become  disenchanted,  alienated, 
hostile  and  full  of  fear  will  very  probably 
have  risen  to  about  15  per  cent.  From 
these  children  come  many  of  those  who 
are  delinquent. 

John  Brown,  director  of  Warrendale  resi- 
dential treatment  centre  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children,  suggested  to  the  select 
committee  on  youth  that  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed in  the  province  numbered  three  to 
ten  per  cent  of  the  young  people.  Robert 
Shaw,  head  of  Boys'  Village  residential  treat- 
ment centre,  said  this  to  the  select  committee 
and  I  quote: 

Community  studies  among  children  in  the 
United  States  quote  between  ten  per  cent 
and  20  per  cent  of  the  school  age  popula- 
tion is  sufficiently  disturbed  to  require 
treatment. 
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In  England,  a  survey  was  conducted  in 
various  communities  relating  to  emotional  dis- 
turbance amongst  youth  and  it  was  found  that 
in  the  three  communities  studied,  the  in- 
cidence ran  5.4  per  cent,  7.7  per  cent,  11.8 
per  cent. 

The  1950  Royal  Commission  on  Education 
in  Ontario  suggested  four  per  cent  of  severe 
emotional  disturbance.  One  of  the  leading 
child  psychiatrists  in  this  city,  prominent  in 
community  mental  health,  claims  that  six  to 
seven  children  out  of  every  35  in  each  class- 
room are  severely  emotionally  disturbed.  That 
is  15  to  20  per  cent.  All  psychologists  this 
member  saw,  and  all  those  who  have  analyzed 
it  within  the  profession  generally,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  ten  to  20  per  cent 
figure  is  not  misleading. 

Well,  let  me  translate  it  into  statistical 
terms,  using  the  new  statistics  from  The  De- 
partment of  Economics  and  Development, 
which  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Randall)  so 
willingly  provided  to  this  House  last  week.  In 
the  year  1966  the  number  of  children  and 
adolescents  under  the  age  of  19  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  will  be  2,838,000.  Three  per 
cent  of  that  figure,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  85,000. 
Ten  per  cent  is  280,000.  Twenty  per  cent 
is  560,000. 

So  on  the  basis  of  all  the  available  evidence 
we  have,  it  can  be  said,  without  reservation, 
that  somewhere  approximating  85,000  young 
people  in  this  province  suffer  severe  emotional 
disturbance,  certainly  sufficient  to  require 
vigorous  treatment,  and  that  somewhere  be- 
tween a  quarter  and  a  half  a  million  children 
also  have  varying  degrees  of  disturbance— 
perhaps  more  moderate  than  the  severity  in 
the  lower  numbers  but  still  requiring  some 
rigorous  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  stop  for  a 
minute  and  reflect  on  who  those  emotionally 
disturbed  children  are.  How  might  one  define 
them?  The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond),  despite  his  protestations  on  other 
occasions— and  I  will  deal  with  them  later 
during  the  course  of  my  remarks— has  said 
that  there  is  no  way  of  assessing  emotionally 
distvirbed  children.  I  want  to  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  emotionally  disturbed  children 
are  readily  identifiable  in  this  society.  And 
when  they  range  in  numbers  from  85,000  to 
over  half  a  million,  then  they  have  to  become 
readily  identifiable  if  that  is  not  now  the 
case. 

They  range  tremendously  in  severity  of  ill- 
ness. I  do  not  want  to  bore  the  hon.  members 
in  this  House,  but  I  would  like  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  clinical  aspects  of  the  emotionally 
disturbed  child— and  I  shall  try  to  be  thought- 


ful and  at  the  same  time  constructive,  and 
suggest  to  them  an  appalling  resume  of 
symptoms  which  suggests  the  tragedy  inherent 
in  this  particular  kind  of  disturbance. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker— and  hon.  members  in 
the  field  will  forgive  me  for  the  over-simplifi- 
cation in  which  I  am  about  to  indulge— first 
there  is  the  psychotic  illness;  one  in  which 
there  is  a  severe  disturbance  in  the  relation 
to  and  appreciation  of  reality.  It  is  primarily 
known,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  childhood  schizo- 
phrenia. That  is  certainly  the  category  in 
which  we  frequently  label  the  various 
psychotic  illnesses  and  it  occurs  in  all  degrees 
of  intensity.  It  may  first  appear  before  the 
age  of  two,  it  may  suddenly  appear  at  the 
age  of  five  or  ten. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  psychoses  that 
are  otherwise  analyzed;  many  fall  within  this 
general  field.  Some  attribute  organic  causes  to 
childhood  schizophrenia,  others  do  not. 

What  can  we  say  about  such  children,  and 
they  occupy  in  numbers  at  least  2,000  to 
3,000  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  What  can 
we  say? 

The  child  is  withdrawn  from  reality,  lives 
in  a  fantasy  world  even  to  the  point  of  com- 
plete withdrawal  and  speechlessness.  He  sur- 
rounds himself  with  magic  rituals  and  ges- 
tures, twirling  of  objects,  repetitive  gestures, 
rocking;  all  of  which  have  no  clear  meaning 
to  the  observer.  Language  is  also  used  in 
this  way  with  no  clear  relationship  to  logic 
or  reality. 

When  a  child  has  no  clear  sense  of  himself 
as  an  individual  distinguishable  from  the  ob- 
jects in  the  world  around  him,  it  is  impossible 
for  that  child  to  form  a  relationship  with 
others  in  the  world.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  to  watch  one  of  these  children  is  to 
watch  a  mysterious  little  alien  world  revolv- 
ing according  to  its  own  incomprehensible 
pattern,  utterly  out  of  reach. 

That  is  an  exceedingly  severe  kind  of 
emotional  disturbance— childhood  schizophre- 
nia—but as  the  hon.  member  for  Russell 
(Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence)  pointed  out  in  the 
standing  committee  on  health  education  and 
welfare  just  a  few  days  ago,  children  suffer- 
ing from  that  particular  disorder  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  members  of  this  House 
and  the  members  are  often  hard-pressed 
to  suggest  what  can  be  done  with  them. 

Amid  the  vast  range  of  other  personality 
disorders  we  refer  to  these  as  personality 
or  character  disorders;  and  this  of  course  re- 
lates to  the  interaction  the  child  has  with  his 
environment,  again  the  estrangement  from 
reality.  He  is  unable  to  face  positive  relation- 
ships   with    adults:    impulsive,    compulsive. 
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lacking  in  a  value  system,  aggressive;  acting 
up,  hostile.  This  is  the  field  from  which  many 
of  our  "juvenile  delinquents"  come. 

Then  there  are  the  various  neuroses,  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  the  child  tvirns  within  himself 
instead  of  acting  out.  He  may  be  inhibited, 
self-demanding,  anxious,  withdrawn,  turns 
all  his  aggressions  into  himself  in  the  form  of 
nightmares,  thumb-sucking,  masturbation,  tics 
—all  the  various  nevirotic  demonstrations 
which  characterize  the  personality-disordered 
child.  These,  in  clinical  terms,  go  under  the 
name  of  primary  behaviour  and  childhood 
disorders.  The  earlier  a  traumatic  experience 
occurs  in  the  child,  the  more  severe  the 
disorder  is. 

At  its  very  simplest,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  defini- 
tion of  the  emotionally  disturbed  child  was 
put  to  the  select  committee  on  youth  in 
answer  to  a  question  from,  I  believe,  the  hon. 
member  for  Kent  West  (Mr.  McKeough)  by 
Mr.  Robert  Shaw  of  Boy's  Village,  and  he 
said: 

From  my  point  of  view,  an  emotionally 
distiu-bed  child  is  one  whose  emotional 
growth  has  been  arrested  to  the  point  that 
he  is  not  going  to  continue  to  develop,  in 
the  way  he  should,  to  adulthood,  and  his 
ability  to  form  a  bond  with  other  people 
would  be  impaired,  and  his  social  behaviour 
would  not  be  what  we  would  describe  as 
normal  and  appropriate. 

That  is  the  vast  range,  Mr.  Speaker— from  the 
severe  psychotic  disorders  to  the  sometimes 
more  moderate  personality  and  neurotic  mal- 
adjustments. 

Where  are  these  children?  Well,  lest  hon. 
members  of  this  House  be  sanguine,  let  me 
say  that  they  are  everywhere.  They  may  in 
fact  be  in  the  families  of  some  hon.  members; 
they  are  suffering  most  cruelly  in  the  training 
schools  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions (Mr.  Grossman),  they  are  being  re- 
jected and  damaged  in  the  schools  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis);  they 
are  being  paraded  daily  into  the  juvenile 
courts;  they  are  causing  grief  and  horror  and 
family  disruption  in  the  homes  of  constituents 
across  this  province;  they  are  locked  away  in 
mental  hospitals  so  that  hon,  members  of  the 
Legislature  can  avoid  personal  confrontation 
Vith  them.  They  represent  pierhaps  the 
greatest  single  wasted  resource  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  They  are  human  lives  that 
we  are  carelessly  throwing  away. 

Because  this  problem  is  taking  on  a  severity 
in  this  society  hitherto  unknown  and  because, 
by  and  large,  specialists  are  becoming  more 
cognizant  of  it,  it  is  necessary  and  important 
I  think,  before  we  analyze  the  ways  in  which 


individual  departments  of  goverrmient  treat 
tlie  emotionally  disturbed  child,  to  discuss  for 
a  moment  the  kind  of  treatment  rationale  one 
should  have.  How  should  these  children  be 
approached  in  order  to  correct  the  unhappy 
emotional  imbalance?  There  are  certain 
treatment  maxims  which  I  should  like  to  spell 
out  in  this  Chamber,  which  should  infuse 
every  piece  of  legislation  and  which,  in  fact, 
infuse  almost  none. 

First,  there  is  no  treatment  in  any  sense 
without  the  establishment  of  a  significant 
personal  relationship;  because,  of  course,  the 
basic  illness  is  derived  from  an  inability  to 
form  such  relationships. 

Second,  this  means  that  every  emotionally 
disturbed  child  needs  a  warm,  loving,  affec- 
tionate acceptance,  and  that  any  atmosphere 
of  fear,  tension,  or  blind  obedience  is  thereby 
irrelevant  and  wrong.  The  attitude  and 
relationship  toward  that  child  is  far  more 
important  than  the  buildings  in  which  the 
attitudes  are  demonstrated  or  the  clinical 
personnel  who  administer  the  attitudes. 

Three:  tlie  attitudes  should  be  demonstrated 
and  the  treatment  approached  on  a  one-to- 
one  basis  wherever  humanly  possible. 

Four:  it  should  be  in  a  helpful  setting  of 
warm  acceptance,  with  clear-cut  lines  of  daily 
living,  routine  controls  to  reassure  the  child, 
and  a  lack  of  pressure  to  conform  in  conven- 
tional ways.  And,  since  the  child  is  reacting 
against  his  environment,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
should  be  an  intense  therapeutic  relationship 
with  the  families  involved. 

Many  of  the  treatment  centres,  many  of 
the  various  institutions,  attempt  to  approxi- 
mate tliese  maxims.  Very  few  of  them  achieve 
it.  Most  of  them  are  frustrated  in  that 
achievement  by  the  complete  lack  of  any 
sensitivity  and  consciousness  within  the 
legislative  provisions  undertaken  by  this  gov- 
ernment. How  do  we  apply  these  techniques, 
Mr.  Speaker?  How  does  a  humane  society 
approach  a  problem  involving  85,000  to  over 
500,000  human  beings  in  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

For  the  basic  principle,  from  which  to 
begin,  I  want  to  suggest  a  quotation  from 
the  child  welfare  report,  the  report  which 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Cecile)  put  before  this  House: 

It  is  our  conviction  that  nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  damage  a  child  physically 
or  psychologically  if  prevention  is  possible. 
This  means  quite  simply  that  we  do  not 
recognize  as  legitimate  certain  attitudes  and 
practices  which  this  society  seems  to  con- 
done. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  relevant  departments  of 
government  pursue  certain  practices  and  atti- 
tudes which  harm  the  emotionally  distvirbed 
child,  which  damage  the  emotionally  disturbed 
child,  which  contribute  almost  nothing  to  his 
or  her  eventual  rehabilitation.  And  when  you 
study  the  four  important  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, it  amounts  to  a  massive  indictment 
of  indifference  and  neglect.  Reality  is  mocked 
and  policy  is  virtually  nonexistent.  And  I 
should  now  like  to  take  the  departments  one 
by  one  and  subject  them  to  some  careful 
analysis. 

Given  this  framework,  I  think  it  becomes 
pretty  obvious  that  the  most  important  single 
department,  in  a  very  real  sense,  is  The 
Department  of  Education.  Every  hon.  mem- 
ber in  this  Legislature  would  agree  that  the 
answer  to  correcting  the  problem  of  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children  is  one  of  early  indenti- 
fication.  That  is  the  key  to  solving  this 
problem  eventually.  But  first,  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  teachers  are  not  equipped;  second,  even 
if  they  were  equipped  to  establish  this 
identification  there  would  be  virtually  no 
facilities  available;  and,  third,  even  when  the 
identification  is  made  we  subject  the  children 
to  a  cruel  irony  in  this  society. 

We  put  them  into  opportunity  classes  for 
slow  learners  when,  in  fact,  the  intelhgence 
quotients  of  these  children  are  not  retarded. 
The  behavioural  disorder  may  seem  to  make 
them  retarded,  but  in  fact  the  children  them- 
selves are  of  average,  or  greater  than  average 
intelligence  in  virtually  every  instance.  So, 
even  when  we  make  the  identification,  we 
indulge  in  damage  to  the  child. 

But  I  want  to  go  further  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  made  a  speech  to  the  Ontario 
Association  for  Emotionally  Disturbed  Chil- 
dren on  January  18,  1965  and,  frankly,  it  is 
a  disappointing  speech.  He  made  two  basic 
points  in  that  speech.  He  said  that  there  was 
permissive  grants  legislation  available  now 
which  would  allow  various  schools  across 
the  province  of  Ontario  to  set  up  special 
classes,  but  he  did  not  elaborate  on  them. 

When  you  evaluate  across  the  province 
those  special  classes  available,  and  what  is 
being  done,  the  only  conclusion  you  can 
draw  is  that  there  is  no  encouragement.  The 
regulations  relating  to  this  permissive  legisla- 
tion are  very  much  like  the  regulations 
relating  to  homemakers  or  day  nurseries.  We 
have  a  fancy  piece  of  government  para- 
phernalia whose  substance  is  robbed  of  any 
meaning  because  there  is  no  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  its  intent. 

Then  the  hon.  Minister  said:  Well,  in  order 


to  make  an  effort  in  correcting  the  problem 
we  will  set  up  extra  courses  and  auxiliary 
programmes  at  summer  school. 

That  is  all  very  well.  One  congratulates 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  for  his  auxili- 
ary programmes,  but  they  do  not  begin  to 
meet  the  problem.  Every  school  district 
should  have  auxiliary  programmes  for  its  own 
teachers;  every  school  district  should  have 
some  kind  of  special  classes  for  emotionally 
disturbed    children. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education  and  Ontario  Teachers  College  hav- 
ing standard— not  to  say  required— courses  in 
behaviour  patterns,  development  and  growth, 
in  personality  disorder,  in  identification  of 
abnormal  behaviour,  in  fostering  mental 
health,  in  all  tlie  things  which  will  make  early 
identification  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  a  very  serious 
situation,  in  very  real  terms.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  very  little  child  guidance  counselling 
right  across  the  province;  and  even  where  it 
exists,  it  is  totally  incapable  of  doing  the  job. 

Let  me  take  a  look  at  the  most  advanced 
service  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  relates 
to  the  city  of  Toronto  child  adjustment  serv- 
ice, and  this  is  what  it  has:  Under  the  head- 
ing of  psychological  services  it  has  21 
full-time  and  six  part-time  psychologists- 
one  for  every  4,500  children  and  students. 
The  UNESCO  institute  of  education  suggests 
a  ratio  of  one  for  every  1,000  to  1,500  stu- 
dents. The  American  Psychiatric  Association 
suggests  a  ratio  of  one  to  every  1,000  to 
3,000  students.  By  any  frame  of  reference, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  province  of  Ontario  there 
is  no  guidance  worthy  of  the  name  in  terms 
of  the  identification  of  emotionally  disturbed 
children. 

What  does  it  mean  in  statistical  terms?  It 
means  that  something  under  6.4  per  cent 
of  the  primary  school  students  are  looked 
at  every  year;  that  something  under  two  per 
cent  of  the  students  at  secondary  school  are 
assisted  every  year.  And  that  compares  with 
the  figures  which  I  read  into  the  record  of 
fully  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  students  need- 
ing something  in  the  way  of  help  for 
emotional  disturbance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  year  1962-63  in  To- 
ronto, some  5,500  children  were  seen  by  the 
child  guidance  service.  Six  hundred  and  fifty 
required  psychiatric  care  or  intensive  study 
clinic  treatment.  Emotional  disturbance 
ranged  from  severe  brain  damage  to  serious 
schizophrenia.  There  is  not  another  similar 
clinic  with  the  exception  of  a  small  facsimile 
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in  Etobicoke  and  a  budding  experiment  in 
Scarborough.  It  is  the  Ontario  Mental  Health 
Association  which  runs  about  the  province 
endeavouring  to  hold  courses  for  teachers  to 
counsel  them  in  identification.  Now,  one  asks 
of  The  Department  of  Education,  how  does 
one  reconcile  that  with  the  problem  affecting 
over  half  a  million  young  people  in  the 
province? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  inexcusable  about  all 
of  this  is  that  everywhere  an  experiment  has 
been  undertaken  it  is  proven  to  be  basically 
successful.  Almost  invariably  it  is  not  ex- 
pensive, in  fact  it  sometimes  adds  no  cost  to 
the  system  whatsoever.  And  it  can  have 
salutary  effects  on  the  health  and  emotional 
stability  of  the  children  involved.  I  want  to 
tell  the  hon.  members  in  this  House,  and 
perhaps  it  can  be  conveyed  to  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  something  about  some  of 
these  experiments. 

In  Etobicoke,  on  the  outskirts  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  there  has  been  a  special 
class  for  emotionally  disturbed  and  brain- 
damaged children  over  the  last  three  years. 
Twenty-three  children  were  served  in  the 
class,  a  small  class,  mixing  all  types  of  dis- 
turbances, with  two  teachers  and  a  consulting 
psychiatrist  available  once  a  month  to  guide 
them.  Almost  half  the  children  have  been 
rehabilitated  back  into  the  regular  stream 
successfully. 

Let  it  be  said  that  although  the  teachers 
have  a  little  bit  of  extra  training,  the  im- 
portant factor  was  their  capacity  to  relate  to 
the  children  rather  than  to  any  special  knowl- 
edge that  they  might  have  acquired.  It  might 
also  be  pointed  out  that  remaining  in  the 
school  system  was  a  very  valuable  additive 
in  this  case. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  North  York.  There 
are  seven  protective  classes  with  25  children 
in  each,  and  sprinkled  through  the  class 
are  three  or  four  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren, some  even  psychotic.  The  teachers 
have  no  special  training  whatsoever,  but  they 
do  have  good  personalities  and  understand- 
ing. The  consultant  psychologist  spends  a 
half  day  with  each  of  them  every  two 
weeks.  There  are  very  major  results  achieved. 

Now,  this  kind  of  experiment  could  work 
wholesale  right  across  the  school  system. 
This  project,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  this,  I  suggest, 
refutes  something  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  said  in  committee,  this  project  did 
not  cost  a  penny  more.  This  project  was 
simply  a  question  of  the  intelligent  utilization 
of  existing  resources.  And  so  a  large  number 
of  students  who  could  be  virtually  destroyed 


by  a  school  system,  or  irreparably  harmed, 
were  saved  with  some  creative  and  imagina- 
tive thought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  continue.  In  Elmont 
County,  New  York,  there  was  a  quite  incred- 
ible experiment  conducted  over  the  last  two 
or  three  years  with  emotionally  disturbed 
children.  They  were  schizophrenic  children; 
children  normally  considered  beyond  the  pale 
—even  beyond  the  pale  in  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence which  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  talks 
about  from  time  to  time. 

In  Elmont,  they  developed  an  approach 
called  the  "teacher  mom,"  where  volunteer 
mothers  were  brought  in  from  the  community 
and  worked  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with  the 
individual  schizophrenic  children.  The  local 
clinical  psychiatrist  gave  help  and  consulta- 
tion. The  teaching  methods  were  introduced 
by  the  individual  mothers  themselves,  what- 
ever work  was  used,  and  the  results  were 
phenomenal.  All  the  children  showed  signifi- 
cant behavioural  improvement,  and  over  half 
were  successfully  reintegrated  into  the  normal 
schools. 

I  want  to  read  into  the  record  the  kind  of 
children  we  were  dealing  with  when  this 
course  began.  These  are  children  whom  the 
Ontario  school  system  has  abandoned  as  be- 
ing incurable  in  the  context  of  education. 

CM,  female,  eight  years,  one  month.  An 
aphasic  child,  difficulty  in  reading  and 
speaking  with  organic  involvement  in  ex- 
tensive emotional  problems.  This  child  was 
known  to  many  clinics  in  New  York  City 
as  well  as  some  local  mental  health  facility, 
who  advised  that  she  was  completely  hope- 
less and  should  be  totally  exempted  from 
school.  She  was  a  completely  withdrawn 
child. 

She  now  enjoys  physical  contact.  She  has 
improved  in  pulse  control  and  in  appear- 
ance is  a  happy,  normal,  attractive  little 
girl  who  plays  with  others  and  occasionally 
assumes  leadership.  She  is  reading  at  the 
second  grade  level,  is  anxious  to  learn,  and 
writes  and  spells  adequately  for  an  eight- 
year-old. 

Most  important  of  all,  she  speaks,  in  fact 
at  times  is  a  chatterbox,  not  always  easy  to 
understand,  but  has  a  sizeable  vocabulary 
and  is  anxious  to  communicate.  She  is  do- 
ing nicely  in  second  grade  and  is  in  the 
middle  group  in  reading  in  her  class. 

In  our  present  educational  system,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  repeat,  such  a  child  would  be 
abandoned. 

RL,  male,  eight  years,  one  month,  a 
schizophrenic  child  witli  bizarre  behaviour. 
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violent  at  times,  who  hurt  other  children, 
did  not  participate  with  the  group,  did  not 
respond  to  reasoning,  was  egocentric,  imma- 
ture, demanding,  given  to  extreme  temper 
tantrums  and  sulking.  He  was  physically 
large  and  poorly  co-ordinated. 

He  now  has  positive  relationships  with 
his  peers,  particularly  with  adults.  His  co- 
ordination is  improving,  he  has  lost  much 
of  his  impoliteness  and  is  receptive  to 
suggestions  and  authority.  He  tries  to  play 
successfully  with  other  children  and  some- 
times shares  willingly  and  voluntarily.  He 
has  a  high  degree  of  academic  ability, 
particularly  in  mathematics  and  science.  In 
mathematics  he  can  solve  problems  men- 
tally that  most  of  us  need  pencil  and  paper 
to  figure.  His  resistance  to  reading  has 
been  overcome  and  he  is  reading  on  grade 
level.   He  is  performing  well  in  grade  four. 

Another  student  saved  from  denial  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  Elmont  county  experiment  pointed  out 
that  by  using  lay  community  resources  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  young  severely  disturbed 
children  could  be  rehabilitated  into  the  maiq 
stream  of  life. 

And  so  it  was  proved  in  the  League  School 
in  Brooklyn,  which  is  a  day  school  for  schizo- 
phrenic children.  So  it  was  proved  in  London, 
England,  where,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  it  be 
pointed  out,  each  local  board  is  charged— 
legislation  is  not  permissive— charged  with 
responsibility  for  seeing,  and  I  quote: 

That  provision  is  made  for  pupils  who 
suffer  from  any  disability  of  mind  by  pro- 
viding, either  in  special  schools  or  other- 
wise, special  education. 

There  are  so  many  experimental  classes  in 
London,  England,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  not  a 
single  child  is  removed  from  the  school 
system  because  of  emotional  disturbance.  Yet 
in  the  department  of  education  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  it  is  demonstrated  that  30  children 
a  year  are  removed  because  of  severe  emo- 
tional disturbance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  educative  process  is  itself 
therapeutic.  If  the  treatment  maxims  which 
I  outlined  at  the  outset  were  used  in  Ontario 
schools,  we  could  alleviate  problems  that 
beset  something  like  half  a  million  students 
in  the  province,  certainly  half  a  million  young 
people  under  the  age  of  19.  The  Department 
of  Education  is  simply  not  meeting  that  re- 
sponsibility with  any  understanding  or  any 
energy. 

But  let  us  move  to  another  department  of 
government,  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions.  What  an  extraordinary 


department,  that  manages  to  burst  into  the 
news  with  a  regularity  of  which  I  suspect  the 
hon.  Minister  is  not  always  appreciative. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  of 
the  unhappy  factors  about  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions  on  this  day,  in  the 
year  1965,  is  that  there  has  been  far  too  much 
emphasis  on  that  infamous  structure  called 
Mercer  reformatory.  There  has  been  too 
much  emphasis  for  a  very  good  reason;  be- 
cause it  has  deflected  the  valid  criticism  and 
opinion  from  other  areas  of  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions;  from  the  area,  in 
specific,  of  training  schools.  Training  schools 
populated,  by  and  large,  by  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children;  training  schools  which  run 
as  a  string  of  hopeless  and  damaging  insti- 
tutions; where  emotionally  disturbed  children 
are  incarcerated,  some  1,388  in  the  year  1962- 
63— a  wholesale  consignment  of  human  be- 
ings. 

It  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
training  schools  have  emotionally  disturbed 
children  and  that  training  schools  are  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  problem.  Everyone  agrees. 
Everyone  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
field  agrees.  The  whole  spectrum  of  clinical 
experience,  even  specialists  in  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's own  department,  agree.  I  suspect  there 
may  be  moments  of  relief,  when  the  heat  is 
taken  off  what  is  happening  in  the  training 
schools  and  focused  on  other  areas  where  I 
have  a  suspicion  the  hon.  Minister  may  in- 
tend to  undertake  some  partial  or  small 
programmes. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber permit  a  question? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Does  the  hon.  member 
appreciate  the  fact  that  I  publicly  appealed  to 
people  to  give  more  attention  to  the  problems 
we  have  in  our  juvenile  training  schools  and 
less  perhaps  on  the  adult  institutions? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Well,  the  hon. 
Minister's  appeal  is  being  answered  now. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  shall  within  the  next  15  or 
20  minutes  focus  all  the  attention  on  the  hon. 
Minister's  problems  that  I  can,  with  great 
energy.  And  I  shall  stick  to  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  long  as  the  hon. 
member  sticks  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  shall  corroborate  them  on 
the  basis  of  material  from  his  own  department 
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and  on  the  basis  of  material  from  adjudged 
experts  in  the  field. 

It  is  pointed  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  report 
on  hospital  accommodation  facilities  for  child- 
ren in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  November  1962, 
that  there  are  no  reasonable  diagnostic  and 
treatment  facilities  for  children  passing 
through  the  juvenile  courts.  In  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  fully  5,000  children  pass  through 
every  year.  The  magistrates  themselves  throw 
up  their  hands  in  horror  in  terms  of  coping 
with  them— in  deciding  where  to  designate 
those  children;  and  training  schools  inevitably 
become  the  repository. 

Of  comse,  in  training  schools  we  are  deal- 
ing with  children  who  in  essence  should  not 
be  in  a  corrective  or  punitive  atmosphere. 
When  we  were  before  the  select  committee 
on  youth,  the  permanent  secretary  of  that 
committee,  newly  appointed  magistrate  of  the 
juvenile  family  court.  Judge  Little,  said  in  a 
statement  during  the  course  of  remarks  on  a 
submission,  and  I  quote: 

Our  opinion  is  that  a  third  of  the  child- 
ren committed  should  not  be  in  training 
school.  We  have  not  the  alternatives. 

John  Brown,  director  of  the  residential  treat- 
ment centre  in  Warrendale,  said  to  the  select 
committee: 

The  population  of  reform  institutions 
contains  a  majority  of  children  who  are 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed  and  cultur- 
ally deprived,  and  we  have  come  to 
recognize  that  training  schools  do  not  re- 
habilitate the  child  and  they  are  not  getting 
treatment. 

The  brief  of  the  Ontario  Mental  Health  Asso- 
ciation to  the  committee  said,  and  I  quote: 
The  decision  to  commit  or  not  to  commit 
children  to  training  schools  is  complicated 
by  the  court's  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
while  commitment  may  temporarily  safe- 
guard the  community,  it  may  harm  as  much 
as  help  those  children  who  are  emotionally 
disturbed  since  the  lack  of  clinical  services 
within  the  schools  makes  treatment  almost 
impossible. 

Well,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  positively 
criminal,  it  is  inhuman  to  consign  children 
of  severe  emotional  disturbance  to  an  in- 
stitution where  the  emphasis,  the  preoccupa- 
tion, is  punitive  and  essentially  corrective. 
The  preoccupation  is  not  welfare  and  re- 
habilitation. It  is  called  a  reform  institution, 
it  of  necessity  mirrors  that  particular  emphasis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  not  only  a  reform 
institution. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  is  called  a  training  school 
within  a  Department  of  Reform  Institutions. 
One  wonders  how  these  children  who  are 
emotionally  disturbed  make  any  adaptation. 
One  recalls  the  story  in  November,  1964,  of 
the  young  girl  who  was  prevented  from  a 
suicide  attempt  in  the  children's  aid  society 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  She  was  taken  from 
there  to  a  mental  hospital  and  she  has  now 
been  assigned  to  the  Port  Bolster  training 
school. 

In  the  children's  aid  society  brief,  on  page 
seven,  the  following  example  is  given;  the 
example  of  a  trend: 

Ten-year-old  Johnny  X  appeared  in 
juvenile  court  charged  as  an  incorrigible 
by  his  parents.  This  child  was  emotionally 
disturbed  and  in  need  of  treatment.  Our 
agency  was  asked  to  make  a  plan  for 
Johnny.  He  was  accepted  at  a  treatment 
centre  but  the  centre  could  not  admit  him 
for  six  months  owing  to  its  lack  of  treat- 
ment beds. 

We  placed  the  child  in  one  of  our  group 
homes  and  then  in  a  special  foster  home. 
Neither  setting  could  cope  with  this 
seriously  disturbed  boy.  There  was  no 
adequate  placement  for  this  child  outside 
the  treatment  setting. 

The  judge  of  the  court  was  forced, 
reluctantly,  to  send  this  child  to  a  training 
school  for  the  interim  period  prior  to 
admission  to  a  treatment  centre. 

When  an  analysis  of  the  cases  was  made  by 
a  man  who  conducted  a  study  for  the 
advisory  committee  on  child  welfare,  yet 
another  demonstration  of  the  typical  case 
study  was  revealed.  I  would  like  to  read  it 
into  the  record: 

Frank  is  now  14  years  of  age,  having 
been  made  a  permanent  ward  of  the  agency 
while  less  than  a  year  old.  At  two-and-a- 
half  years  of  age  the  child  was  moved 
from  his  second  institutional  placement 
into  a  foster  home.  This  placement  lasted 
for  six  years  until  the  foster  mother  could 
cope  no  longer  with  the  child's  behaviour 
problems.  Within  three  months  he  went 
in  and  out  of  one  more  foster  home. 

The  next  placement  in  an  institutional 
shelter  lasted  two  years,  where  his  be- 
haviour problems  increased  to  the  point 
that  the  agency  reluctantly  had  to  have 
him  admitted  to  the  training  school.  This 
child  was  destructive,  had  a  stealing  prob- 
lem, confused  fantasy  with  reality,  and 
had  other  kinds  of  behavioiu:  and  emotional 
problems.  The  head  of  the  training  school 
stated   the   boy   should   never   have   been 
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admitted  to  his  institution;  nevertheless  the 
lad  has  been  there  since  1960. 

If  the  lad  has  been  there  since  1960, 
he  still  languishes  without  proper  clinical 
and  psychiatric  treatment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  head  of  the  train- 
ing school  was  not  very  astute  to  make  such 
a  statement. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  No,  the  head  of  the  training 
school- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  children's 
aid  society  of  Metropohtan  Toronto  has  no 
adequate  facilities  or  treatment  centres,  to 
which  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions can  doubtless  attest. 

Generally  speaking,  sir,  it  is  a  very  serious 
problem  and  one  knows  not  how  it  will 
ultimately  be  resolved. 

And  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  How  can 
the  children  who  go  to  training  schools  in 
reform  institutions  be  anything  other  than 
emotionally  disturbed?  Look  at  the  environ- 
mental factors,  the  background  from  which 
they  come.  I  quote  from  the  aimual  report 
of  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions 
for  1962-63,  under  the  somewhat  ironic 
heading,  "Factors  contributing  to  the  delin- 
quency of  those  committed": 

Alcoholic  parents,  55;  desertion  in  homes, 
65;  either  parent  immoral,  43;  either  parent 
mentally  defective,  14;  either  parent  with 
court  record,  26;  father  dead,  64;  mother 
dead,  36;  both  parents  dead,  seven;  fair 
home  but  no  control,  288;  poor  home  and 
no  control,  182;  stepfather,  35;  stepmother, 
14;  parents  separated,  144;  associations, 
108;  mentality  of  child,  30. 

Some  cure  we  provide  by  sending  such 
emotionally  disturbed  and  environmentally 
deprived  children  to  training  schools!  How 
can  one  possibily  provide  the  proper  atmos- 
phere for  them? 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  bad  as  it 
is  for  boys,  it  verges  on  the  barbaric  for  girls. 
For  any  child,  the  devastating  anonymity  of 
a  training  school  is  bad  enough,  but  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  young  girls  and  why  they 
go  to  training  school. 

Perhaps  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
would  not  be  inclined  to  give  evidence  of 
emotional  disturbance  themselves  and  bear 
with  me. 


An  hon.  member:  Go  out  and  have  a 
snooze,  this  is  away  beyond  the  hon.  menv- 
ber's   comprehension. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
fully  as  many  young  girls  brought  before  the 
courts  for  incorrigibility  as  for  theft.  But 
whereas  three  per  cent  of  those  who  are  as- 
signed to  training  schools  are  charged  with 
theft,  over  50  per  cent  of  those  who  come 
before  the  courts  for  incorrigibility  end  up 
in  training  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  On  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  likes  to  use 
very  colorful  and  strong  language,  but  I  must 
correct  him.  No  child  is  ever  admitted  to  a 
training  school  in  this  province  on  the 
grounds  of  incorrigibility. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  With  the  greatest  respect,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  incorrigibility,  or 
unmanageability— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  do  not  use  the 
term  "incorrigibility." 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Oh,  I  see,  we  have  a  new 
word  for  the  same  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
hon.  member  will  permit  me.  If  he  is  going 
to  talk  in  modern,  up-to-date  terms,  he  might 
as  well  employ  the  proper  terminology  and 
not  put  a  greater  stigma  on  the  children 
than  they  have  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  appreciate, 
the  hon.  Minister  wanting  to  define  his  terms. 
Let  me  assure  him  that  his  emphasis  on 
phraseology  does  not  detract  from  what  the 
term  means.  It  is  sophisticated  to  call  It. 
unmanageabihty.  It  has  for  many  years  been 
called  incorrigibility.  He  might  like  to  know 
that  there  are  supervisors  in  his  own  training 
schools  who  still  publicly  refer  to  it  as  in- 
corrigibility. Dr.  Grygier,  who  looks  after 
his  research  department  in  The  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Reform  Institutions,  is  on  paper '. 
in  various  articles  referring  to  the  term 
incorrigibility. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Now 
the  hon.  Minister  has  heard  about  it,  what 
is  he  going  to  do? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Regardless  of  these  semantic 
associations,  what  does  incorrigibility  or  un- , 
manageability    mean?     The    hon.     Minister ' 
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knows  what  it  means  here.  It  means  that  the 
young  girl  may  have  been  forced  into 
incestuous  relationships  with  her  father  some- 
where during  her  life.  It  means  that  she  may 
have  been  brutally  assaulted  during  the 
course  of  her  life.  It  means  that  she  may 
have  been  forced  into  prostitution  during  tlie 
course  of  her  life.  It  means  that  she  may 
have  been  forced  into  some  kind  of  tragic, 
frequently  sexual  maladjustment  which  she 
considers  totally  natural  within  her  context, 
but  of  which  society  disapproves. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  It  might  not 
mean  anything! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  And  we,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
assign  such  girls  who  frequently  suflFer  such 
horrifying  backgrounds— and  their  cases  are 
on  record  in  the  training  schools— and  other 
girls  who  are  simply  unmanageable  in  the 
context  of  their  own  homes  and  whose 
parents  cannot  look  after  them;  we  assign 
such  girls  to  training  schools;  so  many  of 
them  disturbed. 

Most  of  the  training  schools  do  not  have 
the  kind  of  clinical  facilities  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Reform  Institutions  would  perhaps 
like;  most  of  the  training  schools  do  not  have 
the  kind  of  school  preparation  that  the  hon. 
Minister,  I  am  sure,  would  hke.  There  is 
never  what  one  would  call  adequate  counsel- 
ling in  the  framework  of  therapeutic  treat- 
ment that  I  outlined  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children  at  the  beginning. 

There  is,  to  a  large  degree,  regimentation 
rather  than  permissiveness.  There  are,  in 
some  schools,  no  personal  possessions.  There 
are  desolate  lives.  There  is,  in  various  train- 
ing schools,  what  must  be  accounted  as 
solitary  confinement,  which  is  in  fact  con- 
finement because  of  a  behavioural  disorder. 
Pregnant  girls  not  only  suffer  the  humiliation 
of  being  in  the  training  school  to  begin  with, 
but  tliere  is  the  added  humiliation  to  which 
they  are  subjected. 

There  is  no  geographic  mobility  in  Ontario. 
At  St.  Mary's  training  school  in  the  city  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  there  are  maybe  a 
dozen  to  15  girls  from  the  metropolitan  area. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  come  from  north- 
ern Ontario— so  I  was  informed— and  how 
does  one  build  up  an  association  with  parents 
and  family  background  as  a  result  of  this,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

The  whole  attitude,  atmosphere,  flouts 
known  concepts  of  rehabilitation.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  Dr.  Grygier,  since  he  is 
the   expert   in   the  hon.   Minister's  own  de- 


partment, I  quote  from  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail,  Tuesday,  July  7,  1964: 

Girls  who  are  committed  for  incorrigi- 
bility- 

perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  would  like  to  direct 
his  remarks  to  the  man  who  conducts  his 
research.    I  shall  quote  again: 

Girls  who  are  committed  for  incorrigi- 
bility are  more  disturbed  and  respond 
strikingly  better  than  boys  to  small  groups, 
intimate  and  affectionate  surroundings. 

And  then: 

Boys  at  least  are  in  for  a  specific  crime 
and  have  some  basis  of  agreement  with 
the  staff  of  training  schools.  They  know 
what  is  forbidden  and  what  will  be 
punished  by  society.  But  the  girls  do 
nothing  that  others  don't  do.  They  see 
persecution  and  hypocrisy  in  their  being 
in  prison  and  they  totally  reject  the  adult 
staff's  standards  of  behaviour— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
hon.  member  tell  me  who  wrote  that  article? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Yes,  it  was  written  by  a 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  reporter,  Michele 
Landsberg. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  This  happens  to  be 
the  hon.  member's  wife! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  most  certainly  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber appreciate  that  Dr.  Grygier  denied  some 
of  the  things  which  were  attributed  to  him  in 
that  article  in  a  public  letter  to  the  news- 
papers? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
like  to  table  in  this  House  a  denial  of  the 
paragraph  I  have  read? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  will. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Quoting  Dr.  Grygier  again: 
Our  data  suggests  that  the  present  legal 
concept  of  the  state  of  delinquency  ought  to 
be  abandoned  and  that  unless  the  child  has 
committed  a  definite  offence  welfare  legis- 
lation only  should  apply. 

Now  one  asks  the  hon.  Minister  what  pre- 
cisely is  being  done?  I  know  the  hon. 
Minister  said  in  the  Throne  Speech  that  he 
was  bringing  in  a  new  training  school  Act. 
We  will  watch  it  with  great  interest  on  this 
side  of  the  House. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  we 
go  further  in  this  party  than  even  his  own 
advisers  and  the  critics  in  the  field.    We  say 
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that  training  schools  should  be  taken  out  of 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions 
entirely.  They  belong  properly  in  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  perhaps  even 
in  The  Department  of  Education  with  a 
training  emphasis.  They  do  not  belong  in 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  correctional  atmosphere 
that  surrounds,  inevitably.  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions  is  not  sufficient  to  cope 
with  this  particular  problem,  particularly  as 
it  afiEects  young  girls. 

An  hon.  member:  Cannot  take  it,  eh? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  If  the  hon.  members  will 
indulge  me,  I  should  like  now  to  move  into 
the  area  of  The  Department  of  Health. 

This  is  a  very  fascinating  area,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Again  we  have  the  hon.  Minister 
(Mr.  Dymond)  quoted  in  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail,  January  15,  1965.  I  assume  that 
since  the  hon.  Minister  is  not  here  the 
integrity  of  the  reporter  on  this  occasion 
caimot  be  brought  into  question  in  the  House. 
The  hon.  Minister  said: 

We  are  not  formulating  a  policy  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children  for  the 
inescapable  reason  we  don't  know  what  to 
do  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  child. 

And  on  his  six  years  of  research  at  Thistle- 
town  hospital,  he  says: 

My  researchers  tell  me  we  still  do  not 

know    enough    about    these    problems    to 

develop  a  policy. 

And  then,  while  admitting  that  progress  in 
the  field  is  sometimes  very  discouraging,  the 
hon.  Minister  pointed  out  that  it  had  taken 
a  long  time  to  overcome  polio  and  smallpox, 
and  the  common  cold  still  was  not  cured. 

Well,  with  such  elegant  thoughts  rever- 
berating through  the  chambers  of  Queen's 
Park,  one  wonders  what  hypodermic  needle 
or  wonder  drug  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
will  apply  to  emotionally  disturbed  children 
to  overcome  their  problems.  Because  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at 
precisely  the  point  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
assumed  his  portfolio  six  years  ago,  Dr.  Rosen, 
consultant  psychiatrist  for  the  children's  aid 
society,  made  this  statement  to  their  annual 
meeting: 

The  work  with  regard  to  psychological 
deprivation  in  early  infancy  and  childhood 
has  been  carefully  carried  out  and  the 
findings  have  been  well-established. 

The  findings  well-established!  Six  years  later 
the  hon.  Minister  cannot  find  the  findings. 


Now  this  suggests  some  very  interesting 
facts,  Mr.  Speaker.  What  it  really  suggests 
is  to  ask  the  question:  What  is  happening  at 
Thistletown  hospital?  Has  the  homey  hos- 
pital, so-called,  not  worked  out?  What  are 
the  results  of  the  researchers  at  Thistletown 
hospital?  Thistletown  has  65  in-patient  beds; 
it  can  take  up  to  a  maximum  of  50  patients 
per  year.  The  hospital  study  on  children's 
needs  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  said  there 
was  at  least  a  need  for  200  beds. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  in  his  state- 
ment yesterday  made  certain  claims  for  the 
clinic  of  psychological  medicine  at  the 
hospital  for  sick  children.  Well,  other  claims 
were  made  for  it  in  the  report  on  children's 
services  and  I  quote: 

The  volume  of  visits  is  more  dependent 
upon  the  staff  available  for  treatment  than 
on  the  demand.  Tbe  psychiatric  staff  feel 
that  the  demand  is  almost  unlimited,  but 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  can  only 
give  good  treatment  by  limiting  the  num- 
bers accepted  into  the  chnic  services. 

The  Toronto  Psychiatric  Hospital  has  ten 
patients  in  the  in-patient  department.  There 
are  large  out-patient  services,  but  everywhere 
one  turns,  both  in  this  report  and  again  on 
the  basis  of  professional  opinion,  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  there  is  an  astonishing  lack 
of  in-patient  service  for  the  age  group  of  10 
to  16  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  let  alone  the 
province  at  large.  The  Toronto  Mental  Health 
Clinic  is  setting  up  a  clinic  and  adding  only 
17  in-patient  beds.  The  Canadian  Mental 
Health  Association,  in  its  brief  to  the  Hall 
commission,  said  that  there  should  be  one 
mental  health  clinic  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario for  every  25,000  children— with  a  psy- 
chiatrist, two  psychologists,  six  social  workers, 
and  three  speech  therapists. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  yesterday  said 
that  Toronto  had  seven.  The  report  would 
suggest  that  Toronto  needs  16;  the  report 
would  suggest  that  Ontario  needs  80.  Maybe 
the  hon.  Minister  is  right.  Maybe  he  has 
sufficient  clinical  teams.  One  is  then  bound 
to  ask,  "Are  the  clinical  teams  in  fact  capable 
of  doing  the  job?"  What  of  the  waiting  lists 
that  harass  every  mental  health  clinic?  And 
what  of  the  overall  comments  of  the  hospital 
accommodation  and  facilities  for  children  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto?    I  would  quote: 

What  emerges  most  clearly  from  this 
study  of  the  facilities  and  requirements 
for  emotionally  disturbed  children  is  the 
complete  inability  of  anyone  to  gauge  the 
needs  in  this  area  of  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment facilities. 
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The  director  of  each  in-patient  service 
and  mental  health  clinic  was  well  aware 
of  greater  demands  on  the  service  than  the 
staff  was  able  to  meet;  but  no  one  had  a 
clear  idea  of  how  great  the  lack  of  facilities 
seemed  to  be. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  feeling 
among  these  highly  qualified  persons,  and 
among  practising  physicians,  that  the 
volume  of  treatment  services  for  disturbed 
children  is  lagging  so  far  behind  the  need 
that  it  is  almost  useless  to  refer  a  patient 
for  immediate  care. 

—and  may  I  direct  the  following  extract  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  in 
somewhat  sanguine  acceptance  of  the  state  of 
the  world? 

The  judges,  the  social  workers,  and 
psychologists  at  the  family  and  juvenile 
courts  feel  the  situation  to  be  extremely 
serious  and  of  great  urgency,  and  most 
frustrating  in  the  face  of  an  immense 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  then  remains  that, 
even  in  the  area  of  health,  the  facilities  are 
not  available.  The  two  pages  and  a  para- 
graph that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
addressed  to  this  problem  yesterday  were 
merely  a  resume  of  what  exists,  inadequate 
as  that  is,  without  suggestion  of  any  coming 
dramatic  changes  to  alter  them. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  health  area,  I 
think,  needs  emphasis  in  this  House.  In 
that  incredible  institution,  at  Smiths  Falls, 
for  mentally  retarded  children,  there  is  a 
unit  for  children  who  are  not  mentally  re- 
tarded but  mentally  ill.  In  this  unit,  accord- 
ing to  the  federal  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare  survey  of  treatment  centres  in 
Canada,  1963,  there  are  three  32-bed  par- 
titions—96  children  in  all;  96  children  who 
receive  the  care  of  roughly  one-half  of  a 
psychiatrist  and  one-third  of  a  psychologist. 

All  the  children  in  this  unit  for  the  men- 
tally ill  do  not  have  even  the  elemental 
therapeutic  miheu  to  improve  the  condition 
of  emotionally  disturbed  infants.  I  want  to 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  is  as  much 
a  tragedy  of  Smiths  Falls  as  any  other  aspect 
of  that  institution;  because,  for  those  chil- 
dren, on  the  basis  of  modern  treatment 
methods,  there  could  conceivably  be  total 
rehabilitation.  I  hope  that  those  children  will 
be  removed  from  the  mentally  ill  unit  with 
all  possible  dispatch. 

So  much  for  The  Department  of  Health. 
I  now  come  to  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare;   that   department   most   responsible 


for  emotionally  disturbed  children;  that  de- 
partment most  vulnerable  where  emotionally 
disturbed  children  are  involved,  because  it 
is  a  department  which  lags  woefully  behind. 
Let  me  deal  with  it  in  two  areas. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  children's  aid 
societies.  Most  children's  aid  society  direc- 
tors are  of  the  opinion,  certainly  the  com- 
mittee on  child  welfare  which  reported  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  an  increasing  incidence 
of  psychological  disorder  among  children  com- 
ing into  care. 

In  Ontario,  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  suggests 
that  1,000  foster  homes  are  unsuitable  in  the 
province  now.  The  director  of  child  welfare 
in  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  said 
that  the  available  places  "are  not  anywhere 
near  enough." 

A  reporter  asked,  in  the  issue  of  November 
7,  1964,  "Is  the  province  planning  to  fill  this 
gap  by  providing  them?"  Mr.  Bury  replied, 
"I  cannot  say  the  province  is  or  is  not.  It 
is  all  a  matter  for  the  budget." 

The  reporter  asked,  "Is  this  too  important 
a  service  to  leave  to  uncertain  volunteer 
provision?"  And  Mr.  Bury  replied,  "The 
government  feels  it  is  basic  to  the  private 
enterprise  system." 

Ah,  the  glories  of  the  private  enterprise 
system,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  its  complete  in- 
capacity to  solve  social  problems!  The 
fact  is  that  we  now  have,  in  the  hands  of  all 
the  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature,  a  report 
on  child  welfare  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
As  a  part  of  that  report,  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary survey  which  has  not  yet  reached 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House.  It  is  a  survey  which  involves  a  ten 
per  cent  sampling  of  all  55  children's  aid 
societies  in  the  province  of  Ontario;  and 
it  shows  the  following:  80  per  cent  of  those 
children  in  care— and  the  children's  aid 
societies,  in  April  of  1963,  had  almost  14,000 
children  in  care— have  some  significant 
physical  or  emotional  handicap.  And  the 
shock  to  the  child  of  being  in  care,  and  being 
moved  from  home  to  home,  has  an  intensity 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  surgical  operation. 
For  large  numbers  of  sheltered  and  shifted 
children  the  damage  had  become  irreversible. 
Let  me  read  to  you  what  Mr.  H.  B.  Treen, 
who  conducted  the  survey,  said  about  the 
same  such  children;  and  they  represent  easily 
50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  children  in  care: 
For  the  child  who  does  not  have  roots  in 

a  family,  whose  life  is  shallow  and  transient 

for  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  belonging,  who 

is  repeatedly  subject  to  replacement  in  the 
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fear  of  the  unknown,  severe  negative  effects 
can  accrue. 

Consistent  love  is  probably  tlie  most  im- 
portant experience  in  the  life  of  a  human 
being.  Physical  survival  for  children  is  not 
enough.  Up-to-date  knowledge  from  many 
sources  has  clearly  indicated  that  criminal, 
delinquent,  neurotic,  psychopathic  and 
other  similar  forms  of  unfortunate  behav- 
iour can,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  traced 
to  a  childhood  history  of  inadequate  love 
and  childhood  instability. 

Maternal  deprivation  is  not  only  found 
in  the  institutional  setting  but  can  easily  be 
produced  from  moving  the  child  around 
from  one  place  to  another.  This  can  create 
in  him  fear,  mistrust,  apprehension,  and 
hate. 

If  a  child  feels  the  world  is  cold,  hard 
and  rejecting,  then  he  may  very  well 
project  these  feelings  back  on  the  world  in 
many  undesirable  ways. 

Such  children,  when  older,  generally 
make  poor  parents  and  hence  often  perpet- 
uate the  vicious  circle.  There  is  nothing 
more  sad  or  depressing  than  to  witness  a 
frightened  and  unhappy  child  who  is  sur- 
rounded by  well  meaning  people  but  who 
is  unable  to  relate,  trust  or  respond  to  any 
of  them. 

It  becomes  imperative  that  measures  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  fewer  children  who 
become  permanent  wards  of  children's  aid 
societies  end  up  as  primitive  creatures  like 
the  angleworm  which  goes  on  living  though 
cut  in  half. 

Like  the   angleworm   which   goes   on   living 
though  cut  in  half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  watches  a  large  number  of  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children  dissipate  into  limbo, 
and  go  on  living  though  cut  in  half. 

Any  systematic  appraisal  of  the  children's 
aid  societies'  studies  shows  that  between  50 
and  75  per  cent  of  the  children  are  emotion- 
ally disturbed;  and  their  symptoms  read  like 
some  unheard-of  catalogue  of  human  woe. 
Listen  to  the  emotional  problems:  "Abnormal 
craving  for  love  and  attention";  "Overly 
tense  and  fearful";  "Temper  tantnuns"; 
"Stealing;  lying;  enuresis;  destructiveness; 
overactiveness,  excessive  disobedience  and 
stubbornness;  fantasy;  withdrawal;  soiling; 
head  banging  and  rocking;  running  away; 
excessive  masturbation;  stuttering  and  speech 
difficulties,  over-eating;  sex  play;  boy  crazy; 
nightmares;  sauciness;  cruelty  to  animals". 
And  so  the  lexicon  continues. 

And   of   all  these   children— and  that   was 


just  a  ten  per  cent  sample  of  the  children's 
aid  societies  in  the  province  of  Ontario— only 
some  23  out  of  over  800  are  in  residential 
treatment  centres  where  they  can  get  the 
kind  of  therapeutic  parenting  that  will  re- 
habilitate them  in  this  society— 2.8  per  cent 
receiving  the  kind  of  treatment  necessary  for 
rehabilitation. 

I  noticed  an  increasing  preoccupation  in 
this  House  with  references  to  economic 
regions.  Let  me  tell  you  how  many  studied 
in  each  region  in  Ontario,  according  to  the 
report:  in  western  Ontario,  seven  out  of  213 
studied  are  in  treatment  centres;  in  southern 
and  central  Ontario,  12  of  273;  in  Ottawa  and 
Carleton  county,  none  out  of  88;  in  northern 
Ontario,  two  out  of  133,  and  in  eastern 
Ontario,  two  out  of  107.  If  that  is  not  a 
demonstration  of  massive  social  neglect,  then 
this  House  will  be  hard  pressed  to  find  its 
equal. 

The  fact  remains,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the 
children's  aid  society  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto, there  is  no  clinic  sufficient  to  look  after 
children  with  serious  emotional  distiurbances. 
That  was  the  dilemma  on  which  I  tried  to 
peg  my  remarks  today  after  hearing  of  the 
300  for  which  there  were  no  facilities,  and 
who  perpetuated,  in  a  sense,  their  own  self- 
destruction.  For  the  Catholic  children's  aid 
society  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  there  is 
nothing  at  all.  In  most  of  the  children's  aid 
societies  tlirough  the  province  there  is 
nothing.  Yet  it  is  an  exceedingly  crucial  area. 

What  does  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare provide?  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  has  a  Children's  Institutions  Act 
which,  in  its  wisdom,  it  passed  in  the  session 
of  1962-63.  Tliat  Act  was  supposed  to  revo- 
lutionize the  facilities  for  children  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  It  was  based  on  a  chil- 
dren's institutions  report  which  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  has  not  yet  seen 
fit  to  table,  although  he  promised  to  do  so 
last  week.  I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  is  an  Act,  the  regulations  of  which, 
have  totally  undermined  its  initial  intent. 

There  are  23  institutions  listed  in  the  regu- 
lation; 11  of  them  are  virtually  no  more  than 
boarding  homes.  Let  me  give  you  some 
examples  of  the  per  diem  costs  and  then  you 
can  see  what  I  mean.  At  the  Loyal  True  Blue 
and  Orange,  it  is  $2.86  a  day;  at  Fontbonne 
Hall,  $2.68;  at  Youville  Home,  Sudbury, 
$1.65;  at  the  Salvation  Army  Children's  Home 
in  Toronto,  $3.18,  and  at  the  Carmelite 
Girls'  Home,  $2.01.  Admittedly  those  figures 
are  based  on  1961,  but  I  doubt  whether 
there  has  been  any  great  rise  in  figures.  They 
are   not,    in   our   sense,   tresUm^it  oriented; 
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they  are  areas  where  unhappy  children  are 
maintained  in  a  sort  of  group  home  atmos- 
phere. 

Many  others  are  trying  to  do  a  job,  some 
of  them  less  efficiently,  some  of  them  more 
efficiently,  some  of  them  most  admirably. 

But  what  did  the  regulations  of  this  Act 
do,  Mr.  Speaker?  When  it  first  came  out,  the 
regulations  provided  for  a  flat  payment  of 
$8  a  month  per  child,  ward  or  non-ward. 
There  was  a  tremendous  public  furor  follow- 
ing the  first  set  of  regulations.  Everybody 
wanted  alterations  in  them.  Sunnyside  Child- 
ren's Centre  in  the  riding  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kingston  (Mr.  Apps)  said  this  in  its 
annual  report: 

When  the  new  Children's  Institutions  Act 
appeared  before  the  House,  hopes  ran  high 
that  the  era  of  the  provincial  subsidy  of 
27  cents  a  day  per  child  in  institutional 
care  was  passed  and  that  a  new  era  of 
more  adequate  assistance  was  about  to 
dawn.  This  matter  concerns  Sunnyside 
vitally  because  the  high  cost  of  care  meant 
that  we  had  to  confine  our  service  either 
to  wards  of  the  children's  aid  society,  for 
whom  public  funds  were  available,  or  to 
children  of  wealthy  families. 

I  repeat  "Permanent  wards  or  children  of 
wealthy  families"— no  provision  for  the  in- 
between. 

We  were  concerned  about  the  need  to 
automatically  turn  away  requests  for  private 
admissions  no  matter  how  great  the  need, 
because  of  lack  of  funds. 

A  new  Act  was  promulgated,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  new  Act  was  to  embody  new  pro- 
posals. New  regulations  came  with  it,  and  all 
the  hopes  of  the  treatment  centres  went  up. 
Let  me  read  on  from  this  annual  report: 

The  new  Act  contained  great  scope  for 
change.  We  anxiously  awaited  the  regula- 
tions which  would  control  the  terms  of  its 
implementation.  When  they  appeared  we 
were  greatly  disappointed  to  find  that  many 
of  the  advanced  aspects  of  the  legislation 
were  nullified  by  the  inadequate  basis  of 
payment.  Wards  of  children's  aid  societies 
were  excluded  from  subsidy.  As  for  non- 
wards,  the  daily  rates  available  under  the 
regulations  were  so  far  from  the  actual  cost 
that  the  last  state  was  no  better  than  the 
first. 

Sunnyside  points  out  the  greatest  of  all  pos- 
sible ironies:  where,  at  least,  before  it  was 
receiving  $2,000  a  year,  now  it  is  receiving 
virtually  nothing. 

The  board  of  Sunnyside  met  with  the  hon. 


member  for  Kingston  and  together  they  went 
to  see  the  deputy  Minister  of  Public  Welfare. 
As  on  all  such  occasions,  they  emerged, 
naturally,  with  some  hope.  But  it  has  proved 
to  be  yet  another  abortive  effort  because  the 
new  regulations  remain  the  same,  and  they 
effectively  cripple  the  operation  of  residential 
treatment  centres  in  Ontario.  Thus,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  effectively  cripple  one  of  the 
areas  most  attuned  to  the  provision  of  care 
for  emotionally  disturbed  children.  I  repeat, 
no  money  for  wards;  and  for  non-wards,  up 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  an  arbitrary 
ceiling. 

Two  incredible  things  result.  First,  the 
courts  in  various  parts  of  the  province  have 
to  separate  children  from  their  families  so 
that  they  can  become  wards  of  the  CAS  to 
be  accepted  for  treatment;  second,  the  various 
institutions  themselves  simply  cannot  accept 
non-wards  for  any  kind  of  treatment  because 
there  is  no  provincial  subsidy  worthy  of  the 
name. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  briefly  as  I  bring 
my  remarks  to  a  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
thing about  these  children's  treatment  insti- 
tutions and  the  diflBculty  under  which  they 
operate.  Let  me  indicate  to  this  House  in 
careful  statistical  terms  precisely  what  is 
meant  in  the  division  of  wards  and  non-wards. 

In  the  Ailsa  Craig  Boys'  Farm,  there  are 

39  boys.  All  but  one  are  CAS  wards,  because 
of  financing.  Their  per  diem  costs  are  $11, 
the  provincial  government  will  not  give  more 
than  $4,  and  the  institution  obviously  cannot 
provide  sufiicient  staff  for  the  necessary 
intensive  therapeutic  milieu. 

Sacred  Heart  Children's  Village  in  Scar- 
borough has  40  boys,  with  a  per  diem  of 
$10.80.  It  cannot  get  more  than  $4  from  the 
provincial   government.    Thirty-three   out  of 

40  are  children's  aid  society  wards  because 
of  lack  of  subsidy. 

Protestant  Children's  Village,  Ottawa,  has 
six  children  at  the  moment,  aged  6  to  12, 
all  of  them  CAS  wards  because  the  home  can- 
not get  any  provincial  subsidy  for  non-wards. 
Per  diem  cost  is  $20,  and  the  home  has  not 
received  any  new  money  under  the  new 
regulations.  The  Ottawa  schools  beg  Protes- 
tant Children's  Village  to  care  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children;  but  they  cannot  take 
them  in— no  operating  costs. 

Linwood  Hall,  Hamilton,  has  15  children, 
all  CAS  wards.  It  has  no  money  for  non- 
wards  yet  non-wards  are  cases  in  which  the 
family  could  be  worked  with  as  well— where 
the  rehabilitation  process  could  involve  both 
family  and  child.  This  is  denied  because  of 
the  regulations. 
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Salvation  Army  Children's  Village,  London, 
Las  61  children,  two  thirds  of  them  CAS 
wards.  Maryvale  Vocational  School,  Windsor, 
has  60  girls  and  a  fairly  good  staff  ratio. 
Only  five  out  of  tlae  60  are  non-wards.  The 
director  says  her  chief  complaint  is  that  the 
government  subsidy  is  not  big  enough.  They 
cannot  accept  non-wards.  Maryvale  has  a 
per  diem  cost  of  $12,  and  can  get  a  maximum 
of  $4. 

An  institution  should  not  have  to  have  a 
full-house  count  so  that  it  can  make  ends 
meet,  says  Maryvale.  This  necessity  impairs 
treatment.  Small  institutions  are  going  bank- 
rupt if  they  have  one  empty  bed. 

Earlscourt,  Toronto,  has  32  children.  I  am 
sorry  I  do  not  know  the  per  diem  cost.  Most 
of  the  children  are  wards. 

Sunnyside  Children's  Centre,  Kingston, 
bas  15  children,  a  good  staff-child  ratio,  a 
consultant  psychiatrist,  but  no  non-wards 
because  of  financing.  They  simply  cannot  find 
a  family  anj^where  which  can  afford  even  the 
subsidized  rate.  The  hon.  member  for  King- 
ston should  take  the  members  of  Sunny- 
side  back  to  see  the  deputy  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare,  or  perhaps  take  them  to  the  hon. 
Minister  himself. 

In  Sunnyside,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  also  a 
day  nursery  for  schizophrenic  children,  one  of 
the  few  in  the  province. 

Warrendale,  in  Newmarket,  is  a  residential 
treatment  centre  that  takes  children  with  a 
prognosis  of  nil  and  has  startling,  at  times 
one  would  think  miraculous  success.  It  pro- 
vides a  day  school,  a  day  nursery,  a  residence. 
It  handles  schizophrenics,  works  with  the 
family,  has  out-patient  services.  There  are 
67  children,  only  22  non-wards.  Its  per 
diem  cost  is  $22  a  day;  it  receives  a  maximum 
of  $4  from  this  government! 

Boys'  Village  takes  eight  boys,  and  10  on 
out-patient  care  at  $24  a  day.  There  is  no 
subsidy  so  far  from  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. I  quote  Mr.  Robert  Shaw,  the  director, 
in  his  transcript  before  the  select  committee 
on  youth:  "For  the  most  extensive  parts  of 
our  programme  there  are  no  government 
subsidies." 

The  Boys'  Village  financial  breakdown  is 
an  interesting  one.  It  is  typical  of  these 
areas.  Fifteen  per  cent  from  the  children's 
aid  society  fees,  85  per  cent  from  private 
charity  appeals  and  two  per  cent  from  pro- 
vincial grants.  Now  that  is  an  honourable 
achievement  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
How  can  it  thus  cope  with  a  problem  ranging 
from  over  85,000  to  half  a  million  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children  in  Ontario? 


So  what  do  we  have  when  we  reflect  on 
the  individual  institutions  which  are  attempt- 
ing to  develop  a  careful  therapeutic  job; 
some  of  them  much  more  than  others,  but 
all  of  them  try?  There  are  no  non-wards  to 
speak  of,  because  there  is  no  provincial  sub- 
sidy. Thus  it  is  often  impossible  to  work 
with  the  families  involved.  There  are  un- 
realistic per  diem  allotments.  There  are 
much  greater  staff  needs  for  a  one-to-one  or 
even  a  one-to-two  relationship,  but  no  moneys 
are  available  for  them.  And  yet,  interest- 
ingly, Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  single  one 
of  these  intensive  residential  treatment  centres 
in  northern  Ontario;  not  a  one!  It  is  no  won- 
der that  all  the  people  from  that  vast  area 
of  the  north  and  the  northwest  have  to  come 
down  to  the  metropolitan  centres  for  treat- 
ment; and  one  asks  how  one  engages  in  good 
therapeutic  development  without  family 
involvement. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  children's  institutions  report 
on  which  this  Act  was  based  could  have 
recommended  such  things.  I  have  it  on 
reasonably  good  authority  that  they  sug- 
gested 75  per  cent  of  payments  by  the  pro- 
vincial government,  that  they  suggested  a 
staff-child  ratio  of  a  minimum  of  one-to-three 
—that  they  suggested  strict  standards  of  in- 
spection and  the  authority  to  spend  grants. 

But  in  this  field  we  operate  rather  like 
nursing  homes.  The  branch  of  child  welfare 
in  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is 
subjected  to  vigorous  criticism  by  the  new 
welfare  report  to  the  hon.  Minister  because 
it  does  not  have  the  personnel  to  oversee  its 
requirements  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  any  overall 
conclusion  about  the  care  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
leads  one  to  the  unquestioned  end  that  such 
care  is  not  adequate. 

There  is  not  even  any  formal  falling  into 

care,    Mr.    Speaker.    When  one   reads   from 

various  reports  prepared  by  this  goverimient 

it  becomes  obvious  that  the  way  in  which 

children  come  into  care  in  the  province  of 

Ontario  is  haphazard  and  truly  uphappy.  Let 

me   read   from   the    Ontario    Mental   Health 

Association  brief  to  the  youth  committee: 

It   is    often   a   matter   of   sheer   chance 

whetlier  a  juvenile  is  committed  by  a  court 

to    a    training    school    or    admitted    by    a 

private  agency  to  a  children's  institution. 

In  fact,  in  some  cases  the  court  attempts 

to   gain  admission  for  children  to  one  of 

the  children's  institutions.    In  point  of  fact 

it  is  often  tlie  case  that  whether  a  child 
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enters  a  children's  institution,  a  training 
school,  an  Ontario  hospital  school  or  a 
mental  hospital,  is  decided  not  on  the  basis 
of  which  of  these  faciUties  is  best  suited  to 
the  child's  needs,  but  rather  on  the  basis 
of  how  and  through  which  agency  its 
problem  came  to  the  surface.  Location  is 
more  often  determined  by  the  symptoms 
the  maladjustment  gives  rise  to  than  by 
the  causes  of  that  maladjustment. 

So,  even  in  the  areas  where  we  are  providing 
some  services  for  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren we  are  providing  them  in  a  way  which 
is  haphazard  and  ineffectual.  Thus  the 
emotionally  disturbed  children  remain  a 
wasted  resource,  unprovided  for,  neglected, 
uprooted,  disinherited.  It  requires  in  every 
department,  a  complete  change  of  policy.  I 
want  to  read  a  set  of  policy  provisions  into 
the  record  for  every  single  department  of 
government  concerned  and  then  make  one 
final  observation.  Some  of  the  policies  are 
obvious.  Some  of  them  are  completely  new. 
I  commend  them  to  the  thought  of  this  House. 

The  Department  of  Education:  First,  the 
primary  school  child  in  the  early  grade  is  at 
a  most  critical  and  vulnerable  stage  of  growth 
and  development,  emotional  as  well  as  physi- 
cal. 

The  most  highly  qualified  teachers  should 
be  employed  at  this  stage.  A  imiversity  degree 
for  elementary  teachers  and  higher  teacher 
standings  should  be  an  early  objective  of  the 
department. 

Second,  Tlie  Department  of  Education 
should  assume  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  all  educable  children,  including  the 
emotionally  disturbed;  a  category  omitted 
even  in  the  Throne  Speech,  let  it  be  pointed 
out.  To  this  end  it  should  establish  open 
grants  to  local  school  boards  and  encourage 
the  development  of  a  wide  variety  of  special 
programmes.  These  may  include  sheltered 
classes,  special  classes,  home  teaching,  mal- 
adjustment services.  The  association  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children  or  other 
approved  citizen  groups  should  participate  in 
these  programmes  exactly  as  the  association 
for  retarded  children  has  now  been  allowed 
to  participate  in  government  legislation. 

Third,  in  any  central  bureau  in  the  depart- 
ment to  oversee  such  projects  no  particular 
profession  or  clinical  discipline  should  be 
allowed  to  dominate.  We  must  encourage 
variety  and  experimentation  of  every  kind. 
Lay  persons,  community  leaders  and  educa- 
tors should  be  fully  represented. 

Fourth,  the  school  boards  should  be  encour- 
aged and  directed  to  investigate  and  estab- 


lish    liaison     with     existing    mental    health 
services  in  their  communities. 

Fifth,  problem  case  conferences  like  those 
in  London,  England,  should  be  established. 
These  are  standing  committees  established 
by  local  school  boards  representing  school 
supervisors  and  social  workers,  clinical  per- 
sonnel, citizen  groups  and  local  mental  health 
agencies.  They  meet  once  or  twice  a  month 
to  review  and  make  referrals  for  each  prob- 
lem child  in  that  school  district. 

Sixth,  Ontario  college  of  education  and 
teachers'  college  should  provide  standard 
courses  in— I  quote  the  courses— human 
growth  and  development;  child  behaviour; 
detection  and  identification  of  abnormal  be- 
haviour; emotional  aspects  of  learning;  the 
fostering  of  mental  health  in  the  classroom. 

Seventh,  The  Department  of  Education 
should  provide  funds,  stimulus  and  encour- 
agement to  any  approved  and  interested 
group  of  persons  who  wish  to  start  a  day 
nursery  for  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
We  turn  to  The  Department  of  Education  in 
despair.  It  will  never  be  achieved  under  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  These  nur- 
series are  providing  therapy  through  educa- 
tion and  can  ready  a  disturbed  child  for 
ordinary  public  school  where  otherwise  he 
might  have  to  be  excluded. 

Eighth,  guidance  coimsellors  should  be 
provided  in  far  greater  numbers  for  primary 
and  secondary  schools  and  should  be  trained 
in  specific  guidance  courses  having  no  educa- 
tional duties  other  than  counselling. 

Ninth,  The  Department  of  Education 
should  immediately  underwrite  the  cost  of 
day  schools  for  in-patient  and  out-patient 
emotionally  disturbed  children.  Such  schools 
are  now  operating  in  several  residential  treat- 
ment centres,  are  paying  school  taxes,  and 
are  receiving  no  financial  support  from  school 
boards  in  some  cases. 

A  programme  for  The  Department  of  Re- 
form Institutions,  Mr.  Speaker: 

First,  all  inmates  of  Ontario  training 
schools  should  be  screened  immediately  and 
those  who  are  diagnosed  as  emotionally  dis- 
turbed removed  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
services  listed  below. 

Second,  the  care  and  treatment  of  children 
committed  by  the  courts  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Services  to  replace  the  training  schools  should 
include  cottage-type  institutions  with  more 
than  eight  children;  group  foster  homes  vidth 
no  more  than  eight  children  of  diflFerent 
chronological  ages  with  well  paid  and  well 
supervised  staff;  small  closed  imits  for  the 
severely   disturbed   who   caimot   tolerate   an 
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•open  setting.  Such  treatment  centres  should 
l)e  estabhshed  throughout  the  province  with 
special  attention  paid  to  the  needs  of  the 
north  and  the  northwest. 

Third,  existing  training  school  staffs  can 
he  upgraded  through  training  courses  to  work 
in  the  new  treatment  setting.  Their  training 
should  be  on  salary  with  bonuses  for  success- 
ful graduates. 

Fourth,  complete  psychiatric  diagnostic 
services  should  be  provided  for  every  child 
before  sentencing  in  magistrate's  court.  Social 
agencies,  parents  and  chnical  personnel 
should  be  able  to  make  representation  to  a 
recommendation  committee  on  treatment. 
Magistrates  in  juvenile  court  should  be  given 
orientation  courses  in  the  services  available 
and  spend  a  day  in  each  institution  or  agency 
before  assuming  their  duties. 

Fifth,  much  greater  use  should  be  made  of 
the  child's  parents.  Many  children  now  in 
training  schools  could  be  returned  to  their 
families  with  a  social  worker  or  field  worker 
handling  a  case  load  of  no  more  than  30  in 
each  area  and  using  the  techniques  of  eco- 
nomic assistance,  job  counselling,  family 
counselling,  and  group  therapy  in  conjunction 
with  the  probation  oflBcers. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  shall 
first  subsidize  in  full  the  cost  of  hospitaliza- 
tion or  residential  treatment  for  CAS  wards 
and  all  non- wards.  Municipalities  and  parents 
should  be  encouraged  to  pay  part  of  the  cost, 
but  the  province  shall  assume  full  responsi- 
TDility  for  treatment  where  necessary,  payment 
to  be  on  the  basis  of  actual  operating  costs 
of  each  agency  and  not  limited  by  an  arbitrary 
•ceiling. 

Second,  the  department  shall  assist  every 
local  children's  aid  society  to  establish  its 
own  residential  treatment  centre.  I  suspect 
every  children's  aid  society  would  be  over- 
whelmingly gratified  if  that  were  possible. 

Third,  the  department  shall  provide  greatly 
increased  funds  to  all  CAS  branches  for  pre- 
vention and  protection  services. 

Fourth,  greater  capitalization  of  new  proj- 
ects providing  initiative  and  full  financing 
where  no  voluntary  group  exists  to  initiate 
a  project. 

Fifth,  regulations  to  be  devised  accounting 
for  differing  costs  in  operations  of  each  in- 
stitution; no  flat  rates  or  ceiling  as  presently 
prevails. 

Sixth,  close  supervision  and  inspection  of 
all  such  agencies  with  explicit  standards  of 
•care. 

Seventh,  minimum  staff-child  ration  of  one 
staff  to  every  three  children. 


Eighth,  funds  provided  for  extensive  coun- 
selling for  families  of  children  in  institutions, 
a  prerequisite  of  treatment. 

And,  finally.  The  Department  of  Health: 
First,  immediate  removal  of  all  children  in 
units  for  the  mentally  ill  at  Ontario  hospital 
schools  to  small  residential  treatment  centres. 

Second,  The  hon.  Minister  to  make  avail- 
able to  this  Legislature  the  results  of  research 
carried  on  in  the  past  six  years  at  Thistletown 
hospital. 

Third,  establishment  of  out-patient  and 
follow-up  services  at  Thistletown  hospital. 

Fourth,  the  establishment  of  one  child 
guidance  and  mental  health  clinic  per  100,000 
population  throughout  the  province  to  meet 
the  immediate  demands  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

Fifth,  establishment  of  small,  regional,  in- 
patient imits  for  long-term  patients,  such  as 
schizophrenic  children.  Only  one  treatment 
institution  in  the  province  now  provides  long- 
term  treatment  for  such  children.  All  others 
dismiss  the  children  after  two  years. 

One  of  the  things  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  might  explain  to  this  House  when  he 
has  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what 
happens  to  the  seriously  distiurbed  children 
who  are  removed  from  Thistletown  after  two 
years,  precisely  at  the  point  where  they  may 
be  in  the  most  desperate  need  of  treatment. 

Sixth,  increased  in-patient  services— 15  to 
20  beds  for  every  100,000  total  population, 
for  children  and  adolescents.  The  department 
should  be  aware,  and  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size this  point,  that  psychiatric  wings  in 
general  hospitals  are  not  necessarily  a  suitable 
environment  for  the  treatment  of  disturbed 
children.  One  would  point  out  that  the  dis- 
turbance is  much  different  between  children 
and  adults,  and  a  good  therapeutic  mileu 
does  not  always  involve  the  structured  facili- 
ties of  a  hospital  wing. 

Finally,  of  course,  massive  doses  of  funds 
for  research  and  training  in  the  universities. 

Two  proposals,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  cut 
across  every  government  department  where 
emotionally  disturbed  children  are  involved 
are: 

1.  The  co-ordination  of  all  services  dealing 
with  youth,  perhaps  a  central  youth  bureau. 
I  am  sure  the  select  committee  on  youth  will 
be  giving  this  matter  consideration,  repre- 
senting all  four  departments  to  meet  and  ex- 
change information  regularly. 

2.  And  crucial  to  all  in  this  area,  all  four 
Ministers  and  the  relevant  departmental  heads 
should  confer  and  report  their  conclusions  to 
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the  Legislature  this  session,  on  solutions  to 
the  acute  shortage  of  professional  staflE  such 
as  social  workers,  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
child  care  workers.  They  should  pay  special 
attention  to  the  recruitment  and  encourage- 
ment of  lay  persons  in  the  community  who 
could  make  valuable  contributions  in  the  field 
of  child  care,  if  orientation  and  supervision 
\yere  provided. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  despite  the 
interjections  of  hon.  members  opposite  from 
time  to  time,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  this 
subject  some  considerable  thought.  The 
proposals  listed  are  listed  in  good  faith  and 
I  hope  they  are  considered  constructive  by 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House;  and  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  made  have  been 
made  in  equally  good  faith,  because  we  are 
now  dealing  with  an  identifiable  problem. 

I  stress  again,  it  encompasses  between  three 
and  20  per  cent  of  the  children  in  this 
province— perhaps  85,000  severely  disturbed, 
between  250,000  and  500,000  more  moder- 
ately disturbed. 

It  is  necessary  to  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
pointing  out  that  even  if  all  the  alterations 
in  policy  are  made,  and  the  plans  are  imple- 
mented, emotional  disturbance  is,  by  and  large, 
a  result  of  basic  socio-economic  factors  which 
plague  this  society.  And  when  we  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  advocate  plans,  such 
as  medical  care  and  housing  and  pensions,  we 
do  this  because  we  realize  that  the  sympto- 
matic developments  are  necessarily  merely  a 
reflection  of  profound  social  and  economic 
ills.  This  government  will  forever  have  on 
its  conscience,  and  on  its  shoulders,  the 
responsibility  for  an  accelerating  niunber  of 
sad,  pathetic,  insoluble,  human  and  social 
problems  unless  it  determines  to  tackle  the 
underlying  causes  of  human  discomfort  and 
despair. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  once  more  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  joining  in  this  very 
important  debate. 

May  I  first,  sir,  extend  to  you  my  sincere 
congratulations  on  the  very  fine  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  you  are  conducting  the 
affairs  of  your  office.  Indeed,  sir,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  teaching  profession,  you  are 
exemplifying  those  very  fine  qualities  of 
impartiality  and  understanding  and  tolerance. 

May  I  also  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
extend  congratulations  to  the  mover  and  the 
seconder  of  the  address  in  reply  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  Both  these  hon.  gentlemen 
made  very  fine  contributions  to  this  Legisla- 
ture in  those  two  speeches. 


My  congratulations,  also,  to  the  two  new 
hon.  members  who,  for  the  first  time,  have 
taken  their  seats  in  this  Legislature— the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr. 
Thrasher).  We  certainly  hope  that  their 
sojourn  in  this  assembly  will  be  a  pleasant 
and  a  rewarding  one. 

Also,  my  congratulations,  Mr.  Speaker,  tO' 
the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr. 
Gomme)  for  his  promotion  to  Cabinet  rank. 
He  brings  to  that  office  experience,  dignity 
and  great  ability. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  hon.  member  for  Hastings 
West  (Mr.  Sandercock)  on  his  election  to  the 
high  office  of  Deputy  Speaker  of  this  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  been  a  model  for  me 
during  my  short  period  in  this  Legislature— a 
model  of  tolerance  and  impartiality— and  I 
know  that  you  will  fulfill  the  duties  of  this 
office  with  the  dignity  that  it  commands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  participating  in  this  debate, 
I  do  so  with  a  sense  of  privilege  and  a  great 
sense  of  responsibility,  as  member  for  that 
scenic  and  progressive  area  of  Ontario  known 
as  Durham  county.  Blessed  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence with  varied  and  productive  soil,  a  well- 
balanced  and  industrial  life,  pioneered  by 
United  Empire  Loyalists  and  the  sons  and' 
daughters  of  the  British  Isles,  today  it  counts 
among  its  citizens  families  whose  ancestry  is- 
embedded  in  many  countries  of  the  world, 
and  who  have  brought  to  that  area  many  new 
skills  and  new  cultures. 

Among  tliose  citizens,  may  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  had  a  new  and  highly 
respected  member  of  the  farming  community 
in  the  person  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court  (Mr.  Thompson),  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  I  would  like  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Durham  county  to  extend  to  the 
hon.  member  our  sincere  congratulations  and 
wish  for  him  many  years  of  continued  success 
in  the  high  office  he  now  holds  as  leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  May  I  say  in  all  kindness 
to  him  and  in  a  friendly  manner  as  one  of 
my  constituents  that  I  do  take  exception  to 
some  of  the  remarks  that  are  made  about 
him  in  this  Legislature.  I  also  am  concerned, 
Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  support  that  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  receiving  from 
the  hon.  members  of  his  own  group.  They 
certainly  seem  to  be  leaning  in  all  directions, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  he  should  take 
some  of  them  out  to  the  woodshed— 
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An  hon.  member:  And  whale  the  daylights 
out  of  them. 

Mr.  Caruthers:  —particularly  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume).  I  think 
he  should  at  least  educate  him  as  to  the 
policy  of  his  party,  and  he  certainly  should 
check  on  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr. 
Troy)  and  the  type  of  literature  that  young 
man  is  reading. 

It  is  significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  their 
racial  backgrounds  and  the  ridings  which  they 
represent,  the  hon.  member  for  Russell  (Mr. 
A.  B.  R.  Lawrence)  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Demers),  as  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
represent  the  two  great  founding  races  of  this 
nation.  This  fact  provides  me  with  a  theme 
for  the  few  thoughts  I  wish  to  express. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  not  a  20,000-word  document  or  volume 
of  generalities,  but  rather  it  was  a  concise, 
comprehensive  outline  of  a  programme  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  devel- 
oping province,  and  certainly  reflects  the 
businesslike  qualities  of  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister of  this  province  (Mr.  Robarts)  and  his 
government. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  It  is  of  historical  signifi- 
cance and  of  historical  importance,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  assembly  was  convened  on 
the  700th  anniversary  of  the  caUing  together 
of  the  first  Parliament  in  England  by  Simon 
de  Montfort  in  the  year  1265. 

It  was  a  warm  sunny  afternoon  in  June— the 
hon.  member  for  Armourdale  (Mr.  Carton) 
stated  it  was  a  stormy  day,  but  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  was  quite  cloudy  and 
rough  in  the  morning  but  cleared  up  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  just  50  years  prior  to 
1265  that  a  group  of  angry  barons  gathered 
on  the  small  island  of  Runnymede,  midway 
between  the  towns  of  Windsor  and  Staines 
on  the  historic  Thames  River.  There  they 
awaited  the  arrival  of  an  equally  angry  King 
John. 

The  occasion  was  a  historical  one,  for  on 
that  memorable  day,  the  barons,  representing 
the  nobility  and  the  common  people  of 
England,  forced  their  humiliated  monarch  to 
sign  one  of  the  greatest  documents  of  all 
time,  the  Magna  Carta.  The  Magna  Carta, 
Mr.  Speaker,  consisted  of  some  63  articles, 
but  of  the  positive  rights  it  granted,  the  two 
greatest  were  habeas  corpus  and  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury.  In  laying  the  foundation  of  our 
democratic  system,  the  Magna  Carta  can 
truly  be  said  to  have  been,  and  stiU  is,  the 


keystone  of  British  and  world  freedom.  The 
Parliament  summoned  50  years  later  in  1265 
realized  that  fact,  for  it  included  a  House  of 
Commons  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Simon  de 
Montfort  was  a  French  nobleman.  His 
marriage  to  the  king's  sister  and  the  inherit- 
ance of  an  estate  from  his  grandmother  in 
England,  placed  him  in  a  very  influential 
position  in  the  court  life  of  that  day.  At  this 
decisive  period  in  England's  history,  as  dur- 
ing so  many  critical  periods  down  through  the 
centuries,  we  witness  the  ties  that  bind  the 
French  and  English  people. 

Therefore  it  was  of  historical  significance— 
at  a  period  when  the  future  unity  of  this 
nation  rests  in  no  small  measure  on  the 
ability  of  the  several  provinces  to  co-operate 
—that  this  House  should  assemble  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  first  Parliament. 

I  commend  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  on  the 
action  he  is  taking  with  respect  to  the  teach- 
ing of  history  and  the  importance  of  that 
subject  in  moulding  the  attitudes  and  the 
character  of  those  who  will  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  tomorrow.  May  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  time  we  decided  what 
kind  of  a  Canada  we  want,  and  what  sort  of 
people  we  wish  our  young  Canadians  to  be. 
Certainly  we  would  want  them  to  have  a 
reverence  for  the  past,  a  reverence  which 
appears  to  be  increasingly  lacking  in  the 
society  of  today. 

History  is  society's  memory,  and  without  it 
we  are  as  people  stricken  with  the  loss  of 
memory  or  amnesia;  without  it  we  are  but 
physical  objects  occupying  space;  without  it 
we  do  not  know  who  we  are,  where  we  have 
come  from  or  where  we  are  directing  our 
course.  History  may  not  tell  us  where  we  are 
going,  but  it  does  provide  the  most  reliable 
guide. 

I  might  point  out  at  this  time  two  facts 
relative  to  the  teaching  of  history  in  our 
elementary  schools.  The  first  is  that  at  the 
present  time  Canadian  history  is  only  being 
taught  in  Grades  7  and  8;  second,  the  teaching 
of  British  history  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  elementary  school  programme. 

There  are  those  who  will  say:  Why  teach 
British  history?  Are  we  not  an  independent 
nation  and  no  longer  a  colony?  Why  persist 
in  trying  to  maintain  a  colonial  status  in  a 
self-governing  nation  such  as  Canada?  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  wrong  can  we  be?  British 
history  is  the  only  subject  that  is  taught  in 
every  leading  country  of  the  world  today, 
including  Russia  and  throughout  the  Orient. 
In  one  way  or  another,   Britain  has  had  a 
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powerful  effect  on  every  section  of  the  globe. 
For  years,  London  was  the  commercial  and 
financial  centre  of  the  world,  and  for  much 
of  the  world  today  this  still  is  the  case.  From 
the  British  Empire  has  evolved  the  modern 
Commonwealth,  in  the  development  of  which 
this  country,  Canada,  has  played  a  leading 
part. 

This  great  family  of  nations  is  today  one  of 
the  miracles  of  modem  statesmanship.  Within 
its  boundaries  people  of  every  clime,  of  every 
race,  and  of  every  colour,  and  of  every 
tongue,  recognize  the  Queen  as  Head  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  a  symbol  of  their  unity. 

Through  the  outposts  of  the  Common- 
wealth, British  missionaries  carried  the  Chris- 
tian way  of  life  and  British  settlers  planted 
British  traditions,  British  institutions  and 
British  law.  The  result  is  that  today,  wherever 
educated  people  meet,  the  language  they 
have  in  common  is  English. 

British  history  is  part  of  Canadian  history, 
not  because  we  were  once  a  colony  of  that 
country  but  because  our  Parliament  is 
modelled  on  the  British  Parliament;  our  politi- 
cal parties,  in  background  and  in  name,  are 
of  British  origin;  our  entire  legal  system  had 
its  origin  in  England  over  1,000  years  ago, 
and  there  are  many  elements  in  our  society 
patterned  on  English  standards  and  customs. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  gain  a  firm  grasp 
and  an  understanding  of  British  history  be- 
fore we  can  readily  understand  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  institutions. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the 
various  departments  of  education  across  this 
nation  could  find  a  common  ground  in  which 
to  embody  the  positive  and  factual  history 
of  Canada,  based  on  the  contribution  made 
by  all  racial  groups,  it  would  do  more  to 
unify  this  nation  than  all  the  flags,  privileges, 
and  bilingual  commissions  put  together. 

We  have  for  too  long  put  the  emphasis  on 
those  things  that  divide  us.  If  unity  is  to  be 
accomplished,  not  only  the  school  but  the 
press,  radio  and  television  must  play  an  im- 
portant part.  Too  often  these  media  stress 
the  sensational  and  the  differences.  As  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S. 
Lewis)  was  speaking  this  afternoon  I  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I  do  not  think 
he  got  to  the  root  of  the  problem,  as  the  root 
of  the  problem  lies  in  emotionally  disturbed 
parents  and  emotionally  disturbed  people.  I 
think,  Mr  Speaker,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  emotionally  disturbed  people  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  in  our  press,  in  our  radio  and 
television  programmes,  a  great  emphasis  on 
the  depressing  things  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  society  today  is  a  queer 


mixture  of  good  and  bad;  and  the  bad,  like 
scum,  has  a  tendency  to  come  to  the  top  and 
we  often  find  it  on  the  front  page  of  our 
newspapers.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Canada  is  one;  and  if  we  allow  our  hearts 
and  our  minds  to  dwell  on  those  things  which 
it  and  its  parts  have  in  common,  then  we  can 
find  a  unity  of  the  whole. 

The  events  of  recent  days  have  made  un- 
precedented history.  A  great  statesman,  a 
great  artisan,  and  a  mighty  warrior,  has 
passed  to  his  reward;  and  with  his  passing 
we  have  witnessed  the  end  of  an  era.  In  him 
was  personified  those  qualities  of  character  to 
which  we  all  aspire,  and  which  provided 
inspiration  and  strength  in  the  dark  days  of 
our  civilization. 

There  have  been  many  things  said  about 
this  great  man  and  there  will  be  many  more 
in  the  days  that  lie  ahead  but  I  believe  one 
of  the  finest  tributes  appeared  in  one  of  the 
weeklies  in  tlie  county  of  Durham,  the  Cana- 
dian Statesman  of  Bowmanville.    It  depicts 
on  the  back  page  a  picture  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  passing  through  the  veil  of  eternity 
into  a  new  life  with  that  sign  of  victory  held 
high.    It   leaves   the   thought,    Mr.    Speaker, 
that  victorious  as  he  was  in  life,  so  he  was 
victorious  over  death.  Below  that  illustration 
are  the  words  which  were  expressed  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  in  tender- 
ing a  tribute  to  that  great  man,  and  I  would 
once  more  like  to  read  them  into  the  record: 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  is  dead  and  the 
lights  of  the  world  have  temporarily  gone 
out.   They  will  flame   on   again,  but  with 
sadness  when  one  realizes  that  the  Chur- 
chillian  era  has  passed  and  a  new  age  is 
in  the  making.  He  was  a  man  who  fulfilled 
his  destiny  in  the  impact  he  made  on  the 
world  at  large. 

His  prodigious  strength  lay  in  his  out- 
standing abflity  to  lead  and  to  inspire.  To 
his  tenacity  of  purpose  and  will  to  survive, 
the  free  world  owes  its  life.  May  his  great 
and  noble  soul  rest  in  peace. 

A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon,  mem- 
ber for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  was 
speaking  in  the  Debate  on  the  Throne  Speech. 
He  is  recorded  on  page  136  of  Hansard  of 
January  29,  1965,  as  saying: 

The  essentially  negative  role  of  Ontario, 
in  contrast  with  the  dynamic,  aggressive 
role  of  Quebec,  has  created  an  imbalance 
in  the  relationship  of  the  two  central  prov- 
inces and  their  critical  impact  on  the  re- 
shaping of  Confederation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  contradict  that  statement  most 
emphatically,  and  I  am  sure  all  hon.  members 
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will  agree  with  me  that  the  policy  followed 
by  this  government  has  been  positive  and  con- 
structive in  its  interprovincial  relationships. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Carruthers:  This  fact,  I  think,  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  cordial  relationship 
between  the  government  of  this  province  and 
the  government  of  Quebec  and  particularly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  evident  in  the  cordial  rela- 
tionship entertained  between  the  leaders  of 
those  two  governments.  It  is  most  evident  in 
the  fact  that  the  government  of  this  province, 
after  securing  conditions  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  people,  remained  within  the 
federal  pension  structure  and  did  not  opt  out. 

It  has  been  evident  in  the  fact  that  by 
contributing  almost  50  per  cent  of  the 
national  revenue  of  Canada,  this  province 
has  shown  itself  prepared  at  all  times  to 
assist  those  areas  less  fortunate  than  our 
own— a  sincere  demonstration,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  a  desire  for  national  unity.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  lack  of  evidence  to  support  the  fact 
that  this  province  has  shown,  at  all  times,  co- 
operation and  tolerance  in  its  relationships 
with  other  provinces.  But  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  interprovincial  relations  the 
measure  of  a  province's  contribution  to  the 
national  community  should  also  have  some 
consideration. 

What  does  equality  mean  with  respect  to 
interprovincial  relations?  Does  it  mean  a  bi- 
national  country  in  which  one  area  will  have 
equal  representation  vi'ith  all  the  rest  of 
Canada  in  our  Parliament,  in  our  courts  and 
in  all  our  legal  affars?  Does  it  mean  a 
bilingual  nation? 

All  the  racial  groups  making  up  this  great 
Dominion  have  played  important  roles  in  the 
development  of  Canada.  In  the  discovery 
and  exploration  of  this  country,  the  French 
and  the  English  played  leading  roles  and 
together,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  they 
have  protected  our  borders  from  would-be 
invaders.  But  each  and  every  racial  group 
has  contributed  to  our  industrial  develop- 
ment, to  the  building  of  our  arteries  of  com- 
merce, and  to  the  arts  and  sciences;  and 
thousands  of  their  sons  and  daughters  lie 
buried  in  every  clime,  having  fought  to  main- 
tain the  solidarity  of  this  country. 

I  would  suggest  that  what  equality  means, 
and  what  equality  should  mean— and  it  is 
not  racial  nor  is  it  lingual— is  the  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  provinces,  all  Canadians,  to 
contribute  the  best  they  have,  both  physically 
and  culturally,  to  making  Canada  the  strong- 


est,   the    noblest,    of    all    the    self-governing 
nations  within  the  Commonwealth. 

There  are  signs,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Canada 
is  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  republic.  We 
have  seen  recent  indications  of  this  in  the 
press  in  the  past  few  weeks.  One  by  one  the 
symbols  of  constitutional  monarchy  are 
being  removed. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Which  sym- 
bols are  being  removed? 

Mr.    Carruthers:    Titles,    Dominion    status. 

Royal    crests— the    next- 
Mr.   A.  V.   Walker  (Oshawa):   The  young 

Liberals  want  the  Queen  removed. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Whether  this  is  to  be  our 
destiny,  future  years  will  reveal.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  to  this  Canada  of  ours, 
that  a  constitutional  monarchy  is  not  some 
outdated  relic  of  the  past,  but  rather  the 
most  efficient,  the  most  truly  democratic 
system  of  government  yet  evolved,  a  system 
of  government  that  enjoys  many  advantages 
over  the  most  enlightened  presidential  sys- 
tems in  the  world. 

And,  in  the  monarchy  itself,  this  country 
enjoys  the  benefits  of  an  institution  peculiar 
only  to  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions, an  institution  which  has  evolved  over 
a  period  of  1,000  years,  an  institution  whose 
unique  qualities  are  the  envy  of  less  for- 
tunate people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  quote  at  this 
time  the  words  of  a  very  distinguished  resi- 
dent of  Durham  count)',  the  former  Governor- 
General  of  this  country,  the  Right  Honour- 
able Vincent  Massey,  in  his  speech  last  night 
to  the  Canadian  Club.  I  would  hke  to  quote 
his  views  with  respect  to  the  monarchy: 

Of  course,  constitutional  monarchy  is 
not  the  only  form  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  principal  alternative  is  the  re- 
public. Every  nation  must  have  a  head  of 
state.  If  he  is  a  president  he  may,  or  may 
not,  have  executive  powers.  If  he  has 
these,  he  perfonns  the  duties  of  both 
president  and  prime  minister— he  is  the 
head  of  a  political  party  and  a  ministry, 
wielder  of  vast  and  time-consuming 
authority. 

Some  people  see  more  in  a  president 
than  a  sovereign.  I  must  tell  you  that,  for 
our  country,  I  can  only  see  less.  If  we  were 
to  have  a  president  without  executive 
powers,  I  presume  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
supervise  the  prime  minister.  If  they  were 
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of  the  same  party,  then  what  would  be 
gained?  Or,  if  of  different  parties,  what 
then  would  not  be  lost?  How  could  we 
keep  an  elected  president  free  from  par- 
tisanship? How  could  he  be  certain  to 
personify  what  is  best  in  the  national  char- 
acter? By  what  means  could  we  secure  in 
the  oflBce  of  president  the  proper  represen- 
tation of  the  founding  races? 

Mr,  Sopha:  Which  symbols  are  being  re- 
moved? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  I  told  the  hon.  member. 

I  should  hke  to  turn  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  Throne  Speech  of  January,  1964,  when 
a  most  important  announcement  was  made 
regarding  three  new  select  committees.  In 
May  of  last  year,  as  the  second  session  of 
this  Legislature  drew  to  a  close,  that  an- 
nouncement became  a  reality;  there  were  set 
forth  the  terms  of  reference  of  one  very 
select  committee,  that  on  aging  and  the  aged. 
We  have  heard  all  about  the  youth  of  the 
country  yesterday  and  today;  I  am  going  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  speak  a  few 
facts  about  the  aged.  This  is  where  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  and  I  come  in. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  aging. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  I  have  had  the  honour,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  be  chairman  of  this  committee, 
and  the  privilege  of  associating  with  that 
committee's  endeavours  to  date  with  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  from  all  three 
parties;  and  may  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  an  extreme  pleasure  and  a  wonderful 
experience. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  shall  later 
table  an  interim  report  which,  in  my  opinion, 
describes  some  very  real  progress.  In  ad- 
dition, all  of  us  on  the  select  committee 
have  learned  a  great  deal.  If  we  have  grown 
older  during  tlie  past  nine  months  we  have, 
I  trust,  also  and  more  importantly,  grown 
wiser— and  more  understanding,  may  I  say, 
too.  And  not  the  least  part  of  this  wisdom 
lies  in  our  recognition  that  we  have  still  a 
great  deal  to  learn  about  the  very  personal 
human  situation  of  aging. 

Longevity,  we  have  learned,  was  always 
the  privilege  of  a  few;  today  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  many.  As  our  research  has  established, 
our  older  citizens  today  number  almost  half 
as  many  people  as  the  entire  population  of 
Upper  Canada  at  the  time  of  Confederation 
in  1867. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Give 
the  Tories  credit  for  that  one. 


Mr.  Carruthers:  That  is  right.  There  are 
today  in  Ontario  well  over  508,000  persons 
aged  65  or  over,  and  by  1975  our  estimated 
projections  show  a  population  of  about 
765,000  elderly  men  and  women. 

While  our  friends  on  the  select  committee 
on  youth  under  the  very  able  chairmanship 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Kingston  (Mr.  Apps) 
—and  it  is  a  very  co-operative  group— they 
must  be  concerned  at  the  recent  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  persons  under  20  years  of 
age.  Over  the  long  run— that  is  1901  to  1961 
—the  change  in  the  proportion  of  younger  age 
groups  is  far  less  dramatic  than  in  the  pro- 
portion of  older  age  groups.  In  Ontario,  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  western  world,  the  rise  in 
the  number  and  proportion  of  older  people  is 
phenomenal.  With  both  those  under  20  and 
those  over  65  out  of  the  labour  force— and  I 
want  to  emphasize  this,  both  those  groups  are 
out  of  the  labour  force— our  two  select  com- 
mittees of  this  Legislature  have  a  great 
responsibility  to  review  all  the  aspects  of  the 
consequent  dependency  ratio.  Our  popula- 
tion is  paradoxically  growing  older  and 
younger  at  the  same  time,  something  which 
we  as  individuals  cannot  do. 

When  we  compare  various  countries  of  the 
world  and  the  Canadian  provinces  it  appears 
that  France  has  about  the  highest  proportion 
of  older  persons,  over  12  per  cent.  Several 
other  European  countries  have  almost  as  high 
a  proportion.  In  Canada,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  due  to  the  movement  of  younger 
groups  out  of  that  area,  had  the  highest 
proportion  in  1961,  namely  10.4  per  cent  of 
its  population  over  65.  British  Columbia,  with 
an  apparent  movement  into  its  jurisdiction 
from  other  parts  of  Canada,  rated  second  with 
10.2  per  cent.  Ontario  had  an  average  of 
8.1  per  cent  of  aged  people  over  65  in  the 
year  1961,  while  our  neighboturing  province  of 
Quebec,  and  I  would  point  this  out  to  you, 
had  the  lowest  rate,  5.8  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  older  persons  in  a  given 
population  depends  on  several  factors— birth 
rates,  age,  sex,  specific  fertility,  and  death 
rates,  as  well  as  questions  of  migration,  and 
the  movement  of  people  in  different  age 
groups  in  and  out  of  a  population  area.  We 
have  made  available  extensive  statistical 
reports  on  these  questions  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  deal  with  them  at  length  in  these 
remarks. 

When  we  do  compare  areas,  however,  I 
wish  to  note  that  Victoria  county— the  hon. 
member  for  Victoria  (Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson)  will 
appreciate  this— had,  in  1961,  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  older  people  in  the  province  of 
Ontario— 13.6  per  cent.   For  the  benefit  of  the 
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Ion.    member   for   Sudbury,   the   district   of 
Sudbury  had  the  lowest— 3.7  per  cent. 

Again  these  situations  in  specific  counties 
and  districts  reflect  demographic  patterns- 
birth  rates,  mobihty,  and  so  on.  There  are 
pronounced  differences  in  the  proportion  of 
older  men  and  women  in  the  rural  and  non- 
rural  areas  and  the  smaller  urban  centres. 
More  and  more  people,  as  they  become  aged 
in  the  farm  element  of  our  society,  are  moving 
into  the  smaller  villages  and  small  hamlets. 

There  are  also  significant  differences  in  the 
ratios  between  older  men  and  women  as  we 
advance  through  the  years.  I  want  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  to  note  that. 

I  think  that  we  have  established,  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  especially  may  I  say  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hon,  member  for  Hamilton 
Centre  (Mrs.  Pritchard)  that  the  ladies  have 
more  than  one  advantage  over  the  men.  In 
fact,  if  I  may  quote  from  one  Royal  commis- 
sion on  Canada's  development,  they  noted,  as 
we  have,  that  for  all  age  groups  there  are 
1,011  men  for  every  1,000  females;  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  the  age  of  80,  there  are  only 
708  males  for  every  1,000  females.  In  chart 
form,  this  creates  a  top-heavy,  pyramid-like 
structure,  a  pyramid  which  the  Royal  commis- 
sioners remarked,  may  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  be  built  on  the  bodies  of  a  great  many 
dead  husbands. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that 
all  we  have  done  is  to  review  statistics.  We 
have  approached  numerous  persons  and 
organizations  for  advice,  stressing,  in  all  of 
our  documents,  that  we  are  interested  in  the 
achievements  and  the  potentialities  of  old  age 
as  well  as  its  problems.  We  have  stressed 
that,  while  65  is  a  general  age  at  which  we 
commence  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject 
of  aging,  we  nonetheless  recognize  that  no 
single  birthday  anniversary  can  cover  all 
individual  differences  or  abilities;  and  we  also 
recognize  that  aging  is  dynamic,  and  of  life- 
long significance. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ferred to  history  as  society's  memory,  and 
certainly  it  is  impossible  to  review  the  sub- 
ject of  aging  without  a  sense  of  historical 
perspective.  One  of  the  committee's  proj- 
ects, which  I  first  announced  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  United  Senior  Citizens  of 
Ontario  in  London  in  September  of  1964,  we 
entitled  "Memories  of  Trail  Blazers." 

This  was  suggested  to  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
Miss  Eunice  Dyke  of  the  Julia  Creenshields 
Home  for  the  Aged  in  Toronto.  This  lady 
herself  is  80  years  of  age.  She  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  as  a  specialist  in  public 


health  nursing.  May  I  say  we  have  had  a 
very  favourable  response  from  many  quarters, 
including  local  historical  societies,  and  Dr. 
Swinton,  director  of  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  has  indicated  that  he  may  arrange 
a  special  exhibit  by  and  for  senior  citizens. 

It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  me  to  observe 
the  response  to  this  proposal  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  all  members  of  the  committee  look 
forward  to  seeing  this  project  implemented 
more  widely. 

I  might  say  to  illustrate  how  widely  spread 
the  idea  of  this  project  has  been  that  I  had 
the  historic  account  of  an  elderly  lady's  life 
all  the  way  from  California.  She  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me  a  full  record.  She  had  had 
a  very  interesting  career  as  a  nurse  in  the 
first  world  war.  She  also  sent  me  a  tape 
which  I  consider  to  be  of  great  value. 

In  all  of  our  deliberations  we  have  recog- 
nized that  we  cannot  take  for  granted  that 
there  will  be  available  specialists  to  meet  the 
demands  which  our  growing  older  popula- 
tion will  make  on  society.  Not  that  I  am 
implying  older  men  and  women  require 
assistance  and  people  to  do  things  for  them. 
At  least  95  per  cent  are  able  to  live  indepen- 
dently in  the  community,  and  this  favourable 
ratio  can  be  maintained  if  supporting  services 
can  be  provided. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  want  to 
stress  on  this  question  of  trained  specialists 
is  the  correspondence  we  have  had  with 
maijy  university  and  other  authorities  across 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Arising  out  of  this  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Cecile)  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  University 
Affairs  (Mr.  Davis)  have  announced  a  confer- 
ence on  university  education  related  to  aging 
and  the  teaching  of  professional  skills  in  the 
field  of  gerontology.  This  conference  will  be 
held  in  the  Sir  William  Osier  Memorial  Hall, 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  on  March  26.  Three  outstanding 
United  States  authorities  on  aging  will  be 
guests  along  with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  our  own  Ontario 
universities. 

I  am  certain  every  member  of  the  select 
committee  and  others  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  meet  and  hear  Dr.  Bemice 
Neugarten  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Dr. 
James  Birren  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development, 
Washington;  and  Dr.  Leo  Gitman  of  the 
Brookdale  Hospital  Centre  in  New  York  City. 
This  will  be  a  real  learning  experience  for 
members  of  the  committee  and  should  do 
much  to  stimulate  joint  efforts  on  the  part 
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of  our  universities  and  any  government  de- 
partments which  are  specifically  charged 
with  responsibility  in  this  field. 

I  am  sure  members  of  the  select  committee 
will  agree  that  one  of  the  highlights  of  our 
work  to  date  has  been  the  series  of  inspection 
tours  we  made  across  this  province.  Before 
we  heard  any  briefs  we  visited  47  separate 
facilities  across  southern  Ontario,  from  Ren- 
frew in  the  east  to  Windsor  in  the  west, 
including  St.  Thomas,  Hamilton  and  the 
Niagara  peninsula.  During  our  recently 
completed  public  hearings  we  visited  fovir 
centres  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  making  a 
total  of  51. 

These  were  extremely  useful  fact-finding 
tours,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we  talked  with 
residents,  patients,  and  all  the  older  people 
participating  in  the  programmes,  as  well  as 
the  administrators  and  professional  staff  mem- 
bers. Facilities  we  visited  ranged  from 
chronic-care  hospitals  to  lively  day  centres 
for  elderly  men  and  women,  such  as  that 
operated  in  London  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  J.  J.  McHale. 

I  cannot  refrain,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  men- 
tioning the  favourable  situation  prevailing  in 
the  public  and  private  homes  for  the  aged 
we  visited  in  this  province.  These  do  great 
credit  to  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
I  am  not  saying  that  all  was  perfect,  but 
what  impressed  me  was  that  in  the  two 
newest  homes,  only  opened  in  recent  months, 
there  were  marked  improvements.  There  is 
increased  attention  to  privacy  insofar  as  it 
is  feasible  and  more  attention  is  being  paid 
to  individual  requirements  of  residents,  so 
that  the  department  is  always  improving  its 
standards  of  design  and  its  recommended 
methods  of  care. 

An  hon.  member:  Good. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  note  in  passing  that  we  visited 
three  older  homes  which  were  certainly  in 
need  of  replacement.  I  am  informed  that  in 
those  three  counties  active  consideration  is 
being  given  to  building  new  homes.  I  like 
to  think  this  is  because  of  the  visits  which 
members  of  the  select  committee  on  aging 
made  in  the  fall  of  last  year. 

In  this  context  I  regret  to  mention  the 
flareup  of  publicity  on  nursing  homes  during 
our  public  hearings  in  January.  Unfortunately 
this  matter  was  dealt  with  in  the  press 
largely  by  headline  pronouncements  and 
rather  garish  details  of  mistreatment  and  poor 
operations. 

Certain  allegations,  of  course,  were  made  in 
testimony  before  the  committee  in  one  of  our 


public  hearings  on  January  6,  but  I  caimot 
avoid  mentioning  that  the  press  completely 
ignored  my  subsequent  statement  of  January 
28.  At  that  time  I  announced  that  in  answer 
to  a  question  in  the  committee  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon),  we  had  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  United  States  women's 
magazine,  published  in  September,  1964, 
from  which  it  appears  that  certain  of  the 
allegations  might  have  been  quoted.  If  that 
is  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  hon.  members  of 
this  legislative  assembly  meeting  in  com- 
mittees, and  the  public,  have  been  grievously 
misled  for  these  situations  could  not  then 
apply  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  would  state  emphatically,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  select  committee  will  continue  to 
review  the  nursing-home  situation  in  aiv 
objective  manner,  in  co-operation  with  all 
departments  concerned,  and  with  the  non- 
governmental Ontario  Welfare  Council  which 
is  undertaking  a  survey  of  the  whole  field.  I 
also  think  it  is  fair  to  recognize  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare,  as  he  announced 
at  one  of  our  public  hearings,  has  made 
changes  in  regulations  under  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act.  These  should  make 
possible  a  higher  standard  of  nursing-home 
care  and  a  more  adequate  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment for  needy  persons  requiring  this  form^ 
of  care. 

These  new  rates  are  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cant, as  hon.  members  who  attended  the 
standing  committee  on  education,  health  and. 
welfare  heard  a  few  days  ago. 

For  a  person  requiring  skilled  nursing, 
care,  a  nursing-home  operator  may  be  re- 
imbursed up  to  $2,490  per  year  from  govern- 
mental sources;  for  a  person  needing  only 
sheltered  care  or  boarding,  the  operator  may 
receive  up  to  $2,865  per  year  from  govern- 
mental sources;  for  persons  requiring  skilled 
nursing  care— the  reimbursement  is  $2,490 
for  persons  needing  only  sheltered  care,  and 
$2,865  for  those  requiring  skUled  nursing 
care;  and  the  welfare  recipient  himself  may 
receive  some  $99  a  year  in  pocket  money. 

In  connection  with  nursing  homes,  I  also 
wish  to  commend  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  for  the  provisions  of  The 
Homes  for  Special  Care  Act. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  nursing  homes 
and  the  rash  of  publicity  that  surrounded  our 
recent  hearings,  I  must  again  compliment  the 
hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt  who  seconded 
the  address  to  the  Throne  Speech  on  January 
26.  He  noted  the  preference  today  for  "front 
page  headlines"  instead  of  "a  moderate  con- 
structive approach  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  aged  and  the  problems  that  lie  ahead."  1 
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think  he  puts  the  responsibility  for  good  com- 
munications squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
elected  representatives,  the  publishing  in- 
dustry, and  the  reading  public.  Having  had 
some  experience  in  this  myself— some  semantic 
difiFerences  with  newspapers— I  found  his  re- 
marks very  apropos,  and  I  hope  from  now  on 
that  we  can  concentrate  a  little  more  on 
factual  information. 

I  must  commend  the  Financial  Post  for  a 
fine  article  on  January  30  in  which  it  reviewed 
three  of  the  briefs  which  our  select  committee 
received  during  our  recent  hearings  on 
health  for  the  aged.  These  briefs  were  from 
the  government's  advisory  committee  on 
geriatric  studies  which  is  headed  by  Dr. 
William  Priddle,  the  Ontario  Geriatric  Re- 
search Society,  whose  brief  was  read  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Shannon  at  that  time;  and  the  section 
on  geriatrics  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Associ- 
ation, whose  brief  was  read  by  Dr.  Frank 
Cantelon. 

Our  committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  working 
extremely  well  together,  so  much  so  that  at 
times  I  would  say  we  almost  forget  that  we 
have  hon.  members  from  all  three  parties 
serving  together.  I  wish  to  give  credit  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Davison) 
who  has  introduced  a  bill  into  this  House  on 
the  question  of  age  discrimination  in  hiring 
practices.  I  would  assure  the  hon.  member 
for  Hamilton  East  that  regardless  of  his  bill's 
final  disposition  in  this  House,  the  select 
committee  will  obtain  information  on  this 
whole  subject.  Indeed,  when  we  visit  the 
United  States  federal  government  agencies 
in  Washington  in  early  June  we  shall  obtain, 
I  am  sure,  first-hand  information  from  persons 
there  who  are  familiar  with  similar  legislation 
and  its  enforcement  in  the  various  states. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Why  not  pass 
the  bill  here? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Let  us  see  what  they  have 
first. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  good  heavens,  they  have 
had  it  for  years. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Well,  this  will  give  us  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  study  it,  and  this  is 
the  policy  of  this  committee,  to  study  every 
angle- 
Mr.  Bryden:  How  about  passing  the  bill 
now? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  —to  study  every  angle  of 
the  problem  before  we  take  any  action  or 
make  any  recommendations. 


Mr.  Bryden:  We  will  all  have  aged  too 
much  before  the  hon.  member  takes  any 
action. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Or  become  senile. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh  no,  not  that! 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Actually  this  is  not  a  new 
situation,  since  the  matter  of  diflBculty  experi- 
enced by  older  workers  was  first  commented 
on  by  a  labour  commissioner  for  New  York 
city  in  the  year  1900.  In  connection  with 
such  legislation  at  that  time,  may  I  say,  two 
industrial  relations  experts  from  the  United 
States  have  observed  as  follows,  and  may  I 
quote: 

Opinion  is  divided  concerning  the  actual 

effectiveness  of  legislation  as  a  means  of 

reducing  discrimination. 

They  continue: 

Experience  indicates  that  the  principal 
value  is  likely  to  be  the  development  of 
educational  efforts  by  the  staffs  of  the 
administering  agencies  and  through  media- 
tion efforts  rather  than  from  the  compul- 
sory and  punitive  functions  of  these  laws. 

A  practical  method  of  measuring  the  effec- 
tiveness of  anti-age  discrimination  laws  how- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  has  not  yet  been  devised 
and  its  actual  impact  remains  largely  specula- 
tive. 

I  hope  that  all  hon.  members  on  the  select 
committee  on  aging  will  consider  this  par- 
ticular bill  very  carefully.  Certainly  I  am 
confident  that  if  such  legislation  is  considered 
necessary  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
hupian  rights  commission,  which  reports  to 
this  House  through  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree),  could  be  extended  to 
cover  this  area;  and  the  staff  of  that  agency 
could  carry  out,  as  I  have  noted,  educational 
efforts  of  a  very  high  order  in  this  connection. 
It  would  be  an  achievement  if  our  committee 
could  promote  opportunities  for  all  on  the 
basis  of  functional  age  and  abilities  rather 
than  on  chronological  age. 

I  mentioned  our  forthcoming  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  members  of  the  select 
committee  on  aging  have  a  great  number  of 
public  hearings  yet  to  be  concluded,  a 
number  of  additional  inspection  tours  to  make, 
which  will  enable  them  to  leam  a  great  deal 
about  developments  in  other  places.  Within 
the  confines  of  our  own  province  we  plan  to 
make  an  extended  tour  of  northern  Ontario, 
not  only  to  inspect  what  is  available  there  but 
to  hold  public  hearings  and  give  residents  of 
those  districts  an  opportunity  to  make  known 
their   views    in   this    cormection.     In   fact    I 
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would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  committee 
might  review  the  particular  needs  of  older 
Indians— a  subject  which  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  sees  fit  to  touch  on. 

Without  a  doubt  there  are  problems  and 
our  task,   as  one  newspaper  headline  fairly 
put  it,  is  a  formidable  one.    But  old  age  is 
not  without  its  advantages.   John  Webster,  in 
his  play.  Westward  Ho!,  in  the  1600s,  asked: 
Is  not  old  wine  wholesomest,  old  pippins 
toothsomest,  old  wood  burns  brightest,  old 
linen    wash    whitest,    old    soldiers,    sweet- 
heart,    are     surest,     and    old    lovers     are 
soundest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  age  can  no  longer  be  measured 
by  the  clock  or  by  the  calendar,  but  rather  by 
the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  the 
individual.  In  other  words,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  head  for  the  gray  hairs. 
Not  everyone  is  blest  with  the  gift  of  a  long 
life  and  those  so  endowed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  occupy  a  place  of  honour  in  our 
communities. 

We  live  in  a  country,  and  particularly  in 
a  province,  blessed  by  Divine  Providence 
with  greater  abundance  than  almost  any 
country  in  the  world.  We  cannot  afford  to 
be  wasteful  of  its  resources  if  it  is  to  achieve 
its  greatest  potential;  and  may  I  say  that 
one  of  those  greatest  resources  is  the  know- 
how,  the  experience,  and  the  wisdom,  of 
those  who  have  lived  long  enough  to  acquire 
them. 

Mr.  M.  Hamilton  (Renfrew  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  I  take  but  a  moment  to 
extend  my  thanks  for  the  very  many  kind- 
nesses you  have  shown  to  me  in  the  past 
year;  and  to  also  extend,  along  with  my  other 
fellow  members,  a  welcome  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher)  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick) 
who  have  come  into  this  House  since  we  sat 
here  last. 

I  would  also  wish  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions, of  course,  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Lanark  (Mr.  Gomme)  who  has  been  elevated 
to  the  Cabinet  since  last  we  sat,  and  I  wish 
to  have  it  said,  for  all  to  know,  that  it  is  a 
very  popular  appointment  in  eastern  Ontario. 

Of  course,  my  congratulations  go  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson) 
regarding  the  very  happy  post  in  which  he 
now  sits.  Much  enthusiasm  and  foresight  has 
been  shown  by  the  hon.  members  for  Russell 
(Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence)  and  the  Nickel  Belt 
(Mr.  Demers)  in  their  moving  and  seconding 
of  the  address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne.  Certainly  they  are  to  be  greatly 
congratulated. 


Most  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
will,  of  course,  know  of  the  drought  condi- 
tions which  have  existed  for  the  past  three 
years  in  my  county  and  in  other  parts  of 
eastern  Ontario,  and  of  the  requests  made  by 
the  farmers  for  assistance  to  the  Ontario  and 
federal  governments.  Today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  would  wish  me  to  express  their  thanks  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart) 
and  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
for  their  speedy  consideration  and  help.  Un- 
doubtedly the  confidence  of  the  farm  people 
has  been  maintained;  and  the  benefits  granted 
will  assure  a  continuing  strong  agricultural 
community. 

With  the  drought,  of  course,  have  arisen 
water  shortage  problems  on  many  of  the 
farms  in  my  county.  A  number  of  them  are  in 
the  fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  take 
advantage  of  this  government's  legislation  and 
assistance  in  the  provision  of  farm  ponds.. 
However,  many  properties  are  not  applicable 
because  land  conditions  do  not  reasonably 
allow  for  their  construction.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  farmer  is  forced  to  turn  ta 
the  digging  of  deep  wells,  in  many  cases  cost- 
ing far  beyond  his  ability  to  pay. 

Because  of  such  instances,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
review  the  existing  policies,  with  the  thought 
of  assisting  in  the  cost  of  digging  deep  wells 
—on  the  basis  where  the  farmer  concerned 
would  pay  the  common  mean  cost  of  the 
provision  of  water  on  service  extension  in 
urban  centres  in  Ontario.  The  amount  of 
this  could  be  readily  established  by  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission.  The 
department  then  could  assist  on  a  grant 
basis  the  additional  costs. 

Presently  an  advisory  committee  has  been 
formed  in  my  county  to  assist  and  promote 
the  ARDA  programme.  It  is  made  up  of 
persons  from  every  walk  of  life  and  from  all 
possible  organizations  which  might  directly  or 
indirectly  associate  themselves  with  the 
development  and  land  use  of  the  county  in 
general. 

T^is  committee  is  ably  headed  by  the 
wood  superintendent  of  Canadian  Splint  and 
Lumber  Corporation  Limited  of  Pembroke 
and  it  will  investigate  and  promote  through 
the  county  committee  proposed  developments 
which  will  assist  in  rehabilitation  and  land 
use  throughout  the  area.  Working  in  con- 
junction with  the  continued  assistance  of  the 
ARDA  director  of  Ontario,  much  has  been 
accomplished  and  will  continue  to  be  accom- 
plished through  the  general  co-operation  of 
our  citizens. 

General  enthusiasm  in  education  has  arisen 
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through  the  construction  of  the  vocational 
school  in  Pembroke.  Just  one  year  following 
the  original  opening  of  that  school  by  our 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis),  the 
district  high  school  board  has  completed 
plans  and  is  now  commencing  construction 
which  wiU  double  the  size  of  the  original 
building.  New  and  extended  courses  will  be 
ofFered  to  the  advantage  of  students  and  to 
those  of  the  district  who  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  retraining  programmes. 

Deep  River  high  school  district  is  also 
constructing  a  vocational  school  and  plans  are 
presently  being  discussed  by  the  Eganville 
district  high  school  board  which  will  allow 
for  a  vocational  school  in  Eganville. 

Generally  it  amounts  to  the  fact  that  in 
our  county  we  are  quickly  pressing  forward 
to  providing  the  best  in  educational  opportu- 
nities for  our  youth  and  the  necessary  retrain- 
ing programmes  for  many  of  our  residents, 
which  will  allow  them  to  take  their  rightful 
places  in  industrial  emplojonent. 

Continuing  interest  is  being  shown  by 
residents  of  my  county,  and  indeed  of  all  of 
eastern  Ontario,  in  the  possibilities  of  obtain- 
ing the  location  of  new  industry.  Certainly, 
I  Would  agree  with  my  colleague,  the  hon. 
member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Yakabuski), 
that  every  assistance  possible  should,  and  I 
know  will,  be  given  to  the  Eastern  Ontario 
Development  Association  and  industrial  com- 
missions of  our  urban  areas  in  their  attempts 
to  have  new  industry  locate.  Because  of  the 
geographic  position  of  Renfrew  county  it  is 
imperative  that  this  government  give  strong 
and  careful  consideration  to  providing  assist- 
ance in  the  establishment  of  a  development 
association  in  the  county  which,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Eastern  Ontario  Devel- 
opment Association,  would  allow  for  concen- 
trated efforts  in  Isringing  about  industrial 
development. 

However,  I  would  disagree  with  those  who 
continue  to  exploit  our  county  and  eastern 
Ontario  in  general  as  being  a  destitute  and 
rundown  area. 

An  hon.  member:  Shameful! 

Mr.  Hamilton:  Certainly  it  is.  Certainly  in 
the  estimation  of  our  people  this  will  never 
assist  or  bring  about  a  climate  which  would 
be  favourable  to  investors  considering  it  as 
a  potential  place  to  establish.  Rather,  with 
the  readily  available  work  force,  retraining 
programmes  available  in  our  secondary 
schools  and  the  best  in  industrial  sites  waiting 
to  be  occupied,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
eastern  Ontario  is  situated  directly  between 


the  two  great  metropolitan  areas  of  Toronto 
and  Montreal,  we  have  every  confidence  that 
our  area  today  stands  on  the  threshold  of  a 
speedy  industrial  growth. 

It  has  been  said,  and  rightfully  so,  that  we 
wish  to  participate  in  the  industrial  expan- 
sion which  has  been  so  evident  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  our  province.  However,  I 
would  disagree  tliat  our  province  should  ever 
attempt  to  deter  industrial  expansion  in  any 
part  of  it,  with  only  a  hope  that  the  investor 
who  eventually  must  make  the  decision  of 
where  he  will  establish  might  accede  to 
governmental  dictation.  This  could  only 
mean  industrial  gain  by  other  jurisdictions 
and  a  devastating  economic  loss  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

On  too  many  occasions  in  our  rush  to  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  new  industries,  we  have 
completely  forgotten  the  considerations  which 
should  be  given  to  already  established  de- 
velopments and  their  potential  for  growth  and 
expansion.  Certainly  in  my  riding  of  Ren- 
frew North  we  have  seen  expansion  by  local 
industry  in  recent  years,  which  included  a 
new  plant  built  by  the  Eddy  Match  Com- 
pany Limited,  a  new  corrugated  plant  pro- 
duced by  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Company  Limited,  as  well  as  a  new  plant 
built  by  Canada  Veneer  Limited,  and  the 
Independent  Veneers  Company  Limited. 

Further  proposals  suggest  an  extension  in 
industrial  expansion  of  the  Consolidated 
Pulp  and  Paper  Corporation  plant  in  Pem- 
broke. Additionally,  at  Chalk  River,  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  have  and  are  continuing 
to  expand  their  facilities.  Because  of  the 
ever-increasing  use  of  uranium  power  both 
on  the  Canadian  and  the  world  markets,  it 
is  a  definite  fact  that  further  expansion  will 
be  necessary. 

May  I  continue  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
major  problems  in  local  industry  in  eastern 
Ontario  today,  is  the  extremely  high  cost  of 
freighting  materials  to  the  metropolitan  areas. 
As  highways  have  become  the  major  medium 
of  transportation,  it  is  imperative  that  an 
accelerated  programme  be  undertaken  to 
provide  the  best  in  highway  facilities  from 
Renfrew  county  to  central  Ontario  and  to  our 
Quebec  boundaries. 

We  appreciate  their  efforts  and  thank  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  MacNaugh- 
ton)  and  his  department  for  they  have  given 
unlimited  assistance  and  direction  in  our 
county  in  the  creation  of  a  vastly  improved 
road  network.  I  now  request  their  earliest 
possible  consideration  of  the  completion  of 
the  Ottawa  valley  route  of  the  Trans-Canada 
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Highway  and  the  early  reconstruction  of 
Highways  60  and  62,  so  that  easy  access  may 
be  gained  to  the  Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway. 

To  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Rowntree)  and  his  department,  I  want  to 
express  thanks  for  the  assistance  granted  to 
many  of  our  minor  hockey  league  teams  and 
baseball  leagues.  Without  such  assistance 
being  given,  it  would  be  impossible  for  these 
boys  to  participate  in  the  many  benefits  of 
inter-league  activity.  It  has  been  requested 
that  the  thanks  of  our  junior  citizens  be  ex- 
tended to  the  hon.  Minister,  with  the  hope 
that  this  programme  will  long  be  continued. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  con- 
tinues to  provide  hundreds  of  employment 
opportunities  in  Renfrew  North,  through  its 
foresight  and  the  junior  ranger  programme 
of  the  Ontario  government.  Woods  opera- 
tions in  the  past  year  have  greatly  increased 
and  new  sawmills  to  accommodate  them  are 
being  constructed  in  the  Pembroke  district. 
Forestry  has  long  provided  the  backbone 
industry  of  our  county  and  the  department 
today  carries  out  extensive  tree-planting 
operations  on  timber  limits  and  on  Crown 
lands.  Additionally,  direction  and  assistance 
are  being  given  to  our  county  government  as 
it  acquires  land,  which  is  being  used  for 
extensive   reforestation  purposes. 

Government  should  not  entertain,  in  my 
estimation,  the  position  of  becoming  pur- 
chasers of  private  land,  other  than  for  com- 
munity pastures  and  park  and  recreation 
programmes,  whether  or  not  it  be  under  the 
ARDA  scheme,  but  rather  should  continue  its 
assistance  through  the  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Creation  of  provincial  parks  has  solidified 


a  basic  tourist  industry  throughout  the 
Ottawa  valley.  Indicative  of  the  interest  they 
have  aroused  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  visitors  using  the  facilities  during  the  holi- 
day season  in  and  around  Algonquin  Park. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  many  private 
operators  have  recently  undertaken  to  de- 
velop parks  and  establish  lodges,  giving  re- 
assurance of  the  interest  of  free  enterprise  in 
the  building  of  a  great  tourist  industry 
throughout  the  upper  Ottawa  valley. 

Each  fall  sees  a  growing  influx  of  hunters 
to  the  Pembroke  forest  district  and  much 
concern  has  been  expressed  by  sportsmen's 
clubs  and  others  because  of  the  early  start 
of  the  hunt.  Immediate  consideration  must  be 
given  to  establishing  the  second  Monday  in 
November  as  the  firm  date  for  the  deer  hunt- 
ing season  to  begin,  and  to  making  allow- 
ances for  Sunday  hunting,  which  would 
accommodate  many  weekend  sportsmen. 

May  I  draw  to  the  attention  of  this  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  co-operation  received 
through  the  offices  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts)  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  in  providing  an  access 
road  to  Algonquin  Park  without  interference 
to  the  Petawawa  military  camp  and  its  train- 
ing activites.  Combined  with  this,  a  park 
development  programme  in  this  region  will 
greatly  assist  local  and  tourist  needs. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  we 
have  appreciated  the  outstanding  assistance 
to  Renfrew  county  given  by  the  government 
of  Ontario  and  we  are  pleased  to  know  that 
it  will  continue  to  give  the  fullest  considera- 
tion to  all  reasonable  requests. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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le  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 

SPEECH   FROM   THE   THRONE 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  join  the  debate  on  the  motion 
in  connection  with  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  let  me  pay  to  you,  sir,  and  to  all  the 
hon.  members  who  have  so  far  participated, 
the  usual  compliments.  The  level  of  debate 
in  this  House,  I  think,  is  very  high,  as  high 
as  the  level  of  debate  in  most  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  this  country,  and  higher  than 
many. 

I  do  not  want  to  single  out  any  particular 
speech  for  praise,  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
excellent  speeches.  However  I  would  be  re- 
miss, not  only  in  my  duty  but  in  expressing 
my  own  feelings,  if  I  did  not  suggest  that  the 
speech  given  by  my  leader,  the  hon.  member 
for  Dovercourt  (Mr.  Thompson),  is  a  speech 
that  will  live  long  in  the  annals  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  will 
form  a  guide  for  future  government  actions 
over  many  years. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  are  going  to  get  started 

early,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Scattering  of  brass 

over  there! 

Mr.  Singer:  Those  hon.  members,  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  choose  at  this  moment  to  make 
humorous  remarks— I  suppose  that  is  the  best 
explanation— about  that  speech  and  about 
the  famous  document  that  is  now  reproduced 
in  Hansard,  I  say  to  them,  sir,  that  they 
should  watch  closely  over  the  next  few  years 
the  performance  of  government  in  the  fields 
that  my  hon.  leader  suggested  and  they  will 
find,  and  the  people  of  Ontario  will  welcome, 
the  carrying  out  of  the  many  suggestions  that 
he  made. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Would 
any  of  the  hon.  member's  front-row  supporters 
come  to  hear  me? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  get  into 
the  main  body  of  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  speak  about  a  matter  that  happened  in  my 
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own  riding  in  connection  with  some  municipal 
elections  that  took  place  in  December  of  last 
year. 

Among  the  elections  that  took  place,  sir, 
were  elections  for  the  position  of  trustee  on 
the  board  of  education.  In  ward  three  of  the 
township  of  North  York,  the  portion  which 
is  in  my  riding,  on  election  night  the  leading 
candidate,  certified  by  the  certificate  of  the 
clerk  who  is,  as  you  know,  sir,  the  returning 
oflBcer,  was  some  three  or  four  or  five  votes 
ahead  of  the  second  candidate.  .The  second 
candidate  applied  for  a  recount  and  a  county 
court  judge  granted  that  application.  His 
Honour  Judge  Denton,  a  well  known  and 
well  respected  judge  in  the  county  court  in 
the  county  of  York,  conducted  the  recount. 

The  application  for  the  recount,  I  may  say, 
sir,  was  made  under  a  section  of  The  Muni- 
cipal Act,  section  121,  in  line  with  an  estab- 
hshed  practice  that  has  grown  up,  at  least  in 
the  township  of  North  York,  and  I  would 
suggest  in  many  other  municipalities  where 
board  of  education  recounts  over  the  years 
have  been  held  in  that  way.  Strange  to  relate, 
when  His  Honour  Judge  Denton  had  finished 
counting  the  votes  he  found  that  the  first  two 
candidates  had  polled  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  votes. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out— 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  The  last  two  candidates. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  first  two  in  the  lead 
in  the  number  of  votes;  the  leading  two 
candidates  had  polled  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  votes.  There  was  only  one  trustee— my 
friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  AflFairs, 
looks  puzzled— but  there  was  only  one— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  In  that  ward? 

Mr.  Singer:  In  that  ward,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  right,  I  am 
sorry. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  two  leading  candidates  had 
polled  exactly  the  same  number  of  votes  as 
certified  by  the  decision  of  the  report  of  His 
Honour  Judge  Denton.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  figure  out,  sir,  this  is  the  first  time  in 
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the  history  of  the  province  of  Ontario  that 
an  equality  of  votes  has  existed  after  a 
recount. 

Then  vi'e  get  into  trouble  because  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  board  of  education,  acting 
under  what  he  thought  was  the  proper 
authority,  had  accepted  the  returning  oflBcer's 
first  return  and  had  sworn  in  the  gentleman 
who  appeared  to  be  ahead  on  election  night. 
The  recount  having  been  concluded,  the 
gentleman  who  came  second  on  election 
night  and  now  came  exactly  even,  said:  "I 
am  as  much  entitled  to  the  seat  as  you  are." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  get  into  a 
great  maze  of  legal  confusion  and  argument. 
There  are  suggestions  that  the  recount  per- 
haps should  have  been  conducted  under  cer- 
tain sections  of  The  Public  School  Act.  I 
have  on  my  desk  the  opinion  of  one  eminent 
legal  authority  who  shares  this  opinion.  I 
myself  have  examined  The  Municipal  Act 
and  The  Public  Schools  Act  and  I  must  admit 
I  do  not  share  this  opinion. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  whatever  opinion 
is  correct,  the  fact  is  that  under  our  demo- 
cratic process,  as  a  result  of  an  election  that 
took  place  in  my  municipality,  and  in  a  ward 
part  of  which  is  in  my  riding,  an  eminent 
judge  of  the  county  court  of  the  cotmty  of 
York  said  two  candidates  emerged  with  an 
equal  number  of  votes— and  one  is  sitting  in 
the  seat  and  the  other  is  not. 

This  is  one  of  the  pecuhar  problems,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  seems  to  fall  astride  several 
departments.  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  my  friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs.  He  indicates  to  me  that  he 
is  contemplating  bringing  in  some  legislation 
that  will  perhaps  clear  up  this  situation,  if 
it  ever  again  occurs.  Well,  it  has  not  oc- 
curred, apparently,  for  a  hundred-and-some- 
odd  years  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
while  I  am  sure  the  precaution  against  its 
ever  occurring  again  will  be  welcomed,  it  is 
unlikely  that  too  many  occasions  will  arise 
when  recourse  will  have  to  be  made  to  the 
new  legislation. 

This  is  a  problem  that  again,  I  think,  con- 
cerns the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Davis),  because,  after  all,  it  is  his  board  of 
education  rather  than  that  of  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Municipal  Affairs;  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  suggestions  and  some  criti- 
cism, perhaps,  in  this  regard. 

But  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  going  to 
make  more  clear  later  on  in  my  remarks,  this 
is    a   subject   that   really    concerns   the   law 


enforcement  authorities  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  This  is  a  subject  that  should  be  the 
concern  of  tlie  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart).  I  am  going  to  make  the  point,  a 
little  later  on,  that  the  Attorney  General 
should  be  all  the  law  for  the  province,  and  it 
would  be  my  thought  that  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  has  the  responsibility  of  advising 
his  Cabinet  colleagues  of  what  the  law 
should  be  and  how  it  should  be  written. 

I  ask:  Can  there  be  any  higher  duty  of 
the  Attorney  General,  in  a  system  of 
government  such  as  ours,  than  to  ensure  that 
elections  are  conducted  in  a  democratic  way? 
If  it  is  the  law  that  the  gentleman  who,  by 
happenstance,  seemed  to  have  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  on  election  night  is  entitled 
to  sit,  and  the  other  gentleman  who  later 
was  discovered  to  have  an  equal  niunber  of 
votes  cannot  sit,  then  I  say  we  are  making  a 
mockery  of  our  democratic  system.  If  that  is 
the  law,  I  say,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bumble 
in  Oliver  Twist:  "If  the  law  supposes  that, 
the  law  is  a  ass."  I  think  it  is  encumbent 
upon  this  government,  whether  it  is  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  or  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education— but,  particularly,  I 
think  it  is  the  responsibihty  of  the  hon. 
Attorney  General— to  at  least  make  svire  that 
our  elections  and  our  system  of  electing 
people  to  oflBce  is  done  in  a  democratic  way. 

The  main  tenor  of  my  remarks  is  going 
to  be  focused  almost  in  its  entirety  on 
The  Department  of  the  Attorney  General. 
I  shall  be  speaking  about  the  field  of  law, 
about  the  rule  of  law,  and  most  particularly 
about  the  administration  of  law. 

Here  in  the  Legislature  we  are  all  law 
makers.  We  pass  statutes,  we  govern  by  law 
and,  both  as  legislators  and  as  citizens,  we 
are  in  turn  ruled  by  laws  ourselves.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  civilization  and  law  have 
always  gone  hand  in  hand.  From  the  days  of 
Hammurabi's  code  to  the  newest  statute 
passed  in  this  Legislature,  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility, as  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
in  Ontario,  to  devote  ourselves  to  good  law, 
to  creating  and  maintaining  and  passing  on,  in 
good  order,  the  skeleton  of  the  great  edifice 
we  call  democratic  society,  the  body  of  law 
which  governs  oik  relations  with  one  another, 
which  incorporates  most  of  the  practices  and 
much  of  the  moral  code  that  keeps  us  from 
lunging  at  one  another's  throats  when  we  dis- 
agree. 

I  am  sure  that  all  hon.  members  will  agree 
with  me  on  the  importance  of  the  role  the 
law  plays  in  our  lives  and  in  our  work.  This 
being    so,    then   it   follows    that    nothing    is 
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more  important  in  democratic  government 
than  the  administration  of  the  law,  the 
techniques  and  methods,  practices  and  in- 
stitutions, which  convert  an  idea  embodied  in 
a  statute  or  a  code  into  a  Hving  reahty,  with 
a  direct  and  immediate  effect  on  the  Hves  of 
all  of  us. 

It  is  because  the  administration  of  the  law 
is  so  very  important  that  I  feel  obliged  to 
examine  the  government's  record  of  perform- 
ance in  this  field  in  some  detail  this  evening. 
Mr.  Speaker,  since  1943  we  have  had  in 
Ontario  a  succession  of  five  Attorneys  General. 
The  first  was  the  late  Leslie  Blackwell;  then 
came  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario, 
the  hon.  Dana  Porter;  then  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  Patrick  (Mr.  Roberts);  followed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Grenville-Dimdas  (Mr.  Cass); 
and  finally,  today,  the  hon.  member  for  SavJt 
Ste.  Marie  (Mr.  Wishart). 

Nothing  I  say  this  evening  is  intended  to 
be  a  personal  attack  on  the  hon.  member  for 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  I  find  him  to  be  an  intelli- 
gent man,  fair-minded,  and  honestly  trying 
to  do  his  job. 

Rather,  what  I  say  is  intended  quite  de- 
liberately and  consciously  to  be  a  serious 
criticism  of  this  government's  record  in  the 
field  of  the  administration  of  law  over  the 
past  22  years,  a  criticism  of  each  of  the  five 
occupiers  of  that  office,  a  criticism  of  each 
Prime  Minister  who  held  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister  since  1943;  a  criticism,  in  short,  of 
the  government's  record  over  the  whole 
period  they  have  occupied  office  since  the  year 
1943. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Does  that  include  the  present  Chief  Justice  of 
the  province? 

Mr.  Singer:  In  so  far  as  he  was  Attorney 
General,  yes. 

The  timid  and  hesitant  reforms  that  all 
these  men  have  suggested  are  far  less  signifi- 
cant than  those  suggested  by  the  new 
Attorney  General  of  Quebec,  who  has  been 
in  office  just  a  very  short  time  but  who  has 
already  taken  over  his  job  in  no  uncertain 
fashion.  Mr.  Wagner  has  initiated  a  complete 
reorganization  of  his  department;  he  has 
appointed  a  departmental  advisory  board;  he 
has  extended  judicial  facilities  to  speed  up 
justice;  he  has  had  a  special  study  made  of 
Montreal's  Bordeaux  Jail.  He  has,  moreover, 
given  his  department  a  new  look  by  bringing 
in  keen,  bright  and  able  young  men  from  law 
practices  and  from  the  universities— men  who 
do  not  intend  to  be  civil  servants  indefinitely 
but  who  are  willing  to  donate  a  few  years  of 
their  lives  to  public  service. 


It  is  worth  noting  in  an  aside,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Americans  also  made  great  and 
efficient  use  of  such  temporary  civil  servants, 
men  who  can  be  attracted  into  government 
service  for  a  short  time— who  are  not  wilhng 
to  stay  there  indefinitely— if  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  reform  and  if  they  know  that 
their  new  ideas  are  going  to  be  listened  to; 
if  they  are  not  ploughing  fallow  ground.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  commenting  editorially  on  January  15, 
1965,  at  the  conclusion  of  some  remarks  about 
Attorney  General  Wagner,  said  this: 

It  must  be  satisfying  to  have  a  Minister 
who  errs  on  tlie  side  of  energy  and  deter- 
mination to  get  things  done. 

The  comparison,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  obvious. 

We  would  be  dehghted,  and  the  people 
of  Ontario  would  be  delighted,  to  have  a 
few  Ministers  who  erred  on  the  side  of 
energy  and  determination  to  get  things  done. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  them. 

There  is  an  old  saw,  Mr.  Speaker,  familiar 
to  all,  that  justice  must  not  only  be  done 
but  it  must  seem  to  be  done.  I  think  my  text 
this  evening  is  a  corollary  of  that  wise  old 
saying.  I  think  it  is  important  that  justice  not 
only  seem  to  be  done,  but  that  justice  be 
done. 

Justice  may  seem  to  be  done  when  we  pass 
laws,  or  when  our  common  law  is  improved 
by  judicial  decision,  or  when  the  federal 
government  amends  the  criminal  code.  But 
the  real  truth  is  that  justice  can  only  be  done 
when  the  administration  of  justice  is  as  good 
as  the  laws  which  embody  our  concept  of  that 
justice.  I  hope,  in  the  near  future,  as  my 
hon.  leader  has  already  indicated,  to  present 
to  this  House  and  to  the  people  of  Ontario  a 
detailed  programme  for  the  improvement  of 
our  practices  and  procedures  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

This  evening  I  hope  to  outline  in  general 
terms  some  of  the  improvements  we  would 
like  to  see  and,  as  I  do  this,  I  say  that  I 
intend  to  be  political.  I  have  to  speak  in 
political  terms.  I  make  no  apology  for 
describing  my  comments  as  political.  In  truth, 
all  of  us  in  this  House  are  here  to  be  poli- 
tical. Our  decisions  are  all  political  because 
we  are  a  political  body.  Our  authority,  our 
mandate,  comes  to  us  from  the  people  of 
Ontario,  the  body  politic,  and  we  would  be 
betraying  oiu:  mandate,  undermining  the  tradi- 
tional authority  which  has  been  vested  in  this 
assembly,  if  we  were  not  political.  If  we 
are  not  prepared  to  be  political,  then  none  of 
us  have  any  business  being  here  at  all. 

Apropos  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add 
that  I  am  more  than  a  little  weary  of  hearing 
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from  the  press  and  from  editorial  writers,  from 
the  backbenchers  and  from  the  Cabinet,  that 
this  or  that  matter  that  comes  under  our 
jurisdiction  is  not  a  matter  for  political  dis- 
cussion and  decision.  I  am  tired  of  hearing 
that  such-and-such  a  matter  is  sub  judice.  1 
am  tired  of  hearing  that  such  a  topic  is  too 
oflFensive  or  inappropriate  for  discussion. 

I  know  that  we  have  the  right,  in  fact  we 
have  the  duty,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  discuss  and  to 
be  constructively  critical  of  all  matters  that 
are  within  the  competence  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  its  government. 

Not  one  of  us,  whether  government 
members  or  Opposition  members,  should 
ever  be  obliged  to  apologize  for  being  politi- 
cal. None  of  us  should  ever  criticize  another 
for  being  political.  In  fact,  we  should  be 
embarrassed  and  ashamed  when  we  find  we 
are  not  acting  politically,  when  we  are  not 
thinking  and  speaking  politically.  Politics  is 
our  job,  given  to  us  in  good  faith  by  the 
people  of  Ontario,  and  that  is  what  they 
expect  us  to  do. 

Of  course,  there  are  good  politics  and  bad 
politics.  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  all  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  House,  even  in 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko), 
to  believe  that  we  all  try  to  practise  good 
politics.  From  time  to  time,  the  judgment  and 
the  performance  of  some  of  us  is  found  want- 
ing by  those  other  politicians,  the  real  politi- 
cians, the  people  of  Ontario.  And  as  they 
should,  those  ultimate  politicians,  the  citizens 
of  our  democratic  community,  have  the  last 
word;  if  they  do  not  like  our  brand  of  politics, 
they  can,  and  sometimes  do,  get  rid  of  us. 

But  this  sword  of  Damocles  should  not 
deter  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  trying  to  be 
political  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  For 
myself  and  my  hon.  colleagues  in  the  Liberal 
Party,  may  I  say  that  we  intend  to  be  as 
political  as  we  can  be.  We  intend  to  discuss 
and  criticize,  as  intelligently  as  we  know  how, 
the  defects— and  there  are  many  of  them— of 
this  government's  record.  We  intend  to  con- 
cern ourselves  not  just  with  the  subjects  and 
proposals  which  the  government  chooses  to 
bring  before  this  House,  but  with  every  area, 
every  abuse,  every  failure,  every  area  of 
neglect,  every  lost  opportunity,  every  lurgent 
demand  for  action  which  comes  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  province  of  Ontario;  we 
intend  to  put  forward  a  great  many  con- 
structive alternatives  to  the  indifferent  ram- 
shackle actions  and  omissions  of  the  present 
government. 

Within  this  context,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  we  have  no  intention  whatsoever  of  being 
deterred   from   this    course    by    the    excuse. 


which  we  hear  all  too  often,  that  certain 
matters  have  been  previously  investigated,  or 
are  being  investigated,  or  will  be  investigated 
by  Royal  commissions,  by  select  committees, 
or  even  by  a  Minister's  own  departmental 
commission.  And  in  this  connection,  sir,  may 
I  make  a  comment  or  two  on  certain  remarks 
made  by  my  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter),  a  few  days  ago. 

He  was  criticized,  both  in  this  House  and 
outside,  for  two  reasons,  apparently.  One 
was  that  he  was  making  remarks,  not  flatter- 
ing remarks,  about  a  civil  servant  who  had  no 
opportunity  to  defend  herself.  The  other  was 
this  oft-repeated  saw— and  the  people  using 
it  so  often  do  not  understand  it— that  the 
whole  matter  was  sub  judice  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  you  that  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why,  if  any  member 
in  this  House  deems  it  fit  and  proper  to 
criticize  a  civil  servant,  it  should  not  be 
done  in  this  Legislature.  This  is  the  place  it 
should  be  done;  and  if  a  member  believes,  as 
my  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale 
does,  that  this  criticism  was  warranted,  then 
he  not  only  had  a  right,  he  had  a  duty,  to 
bring  that  criticism  before  this  House— and 
he  should  not  have  been  criticized  for  it. 

Mr.   J.   H.   White   (London   South):   Well, 

there  are  a  lot  of  people- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  second  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 

is  this,  insofar  as  the  bad  use  of  this  legal 

phrase  sub  judice;  let  me  just  briefly  review 

what  I  think  that  it  means. 

The  phrase  was  invented,  determined  and 
used  in  parliamentary  procedure  as  a  protec- 
tion for  accused  people  who  might  be  before 
the  courts  and  whose  trial  would  be  prej- 
udiced by  an  improper  discussion  of  facts 
relating  to  that  case.  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  is  a  very  great  differ- 
ence in  any  judgment  that  any  Minister 
might  bring  to  bear  on  what  his  department 
should  do  and  whether  or  not  a  man  is  going 
to  go  to  jail  or  be  hanged  because  he  is 
before  the  courts.  There  is  no  parallel,  no 
similarity  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  validity  of  that  rule  has 
been  brought  into  great  question  and  there 
have  been  many  learned  and  important  dis- 
cussions about  it  as  to  whether  or  not,  even 
if  a  man  is  before  the  courts,  there  should 
not  be  in  the  Parliament  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  facts  surrounding  that  case  if  they  are 
in  the  public  interest.  I  say  it  lies  very 
badly  in  the  mouth  of  any  member  of 
this  House  who  tries  to  surround  himself 
with   a  phrase  which  he  does  not  properly 
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understand  and  who  says:  you  cannot  discuss 
this  matter  because  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
investigated. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a  point 
of  order.  The  hon.  member  has  attributed 
to  me  terms  which  I  never  used  in  this  House. 
I  never  said  the  matter  was  sub  judice,  I 
said  it  was  improper  to  discuss  it  while 
under  investigation. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  resume  my 
remarks. 

Commissions  and  committees  have  a  real 
and  valuable  place  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. They  are  an  instrument  which  a  truly 
responsible  government  can  use  to  extend  its 
scope,  correct  the  abuses  which  can  creep 
into  the  administration  of  the  best  govern- 
ment, bring  to  public  attention  a  fresh  view- 
point, stimulate  public  interest  and  generally 
contribute  to  the  good  ordering  of  public 
business.  But  commissions  and  committees,  as 
we  well  know  in  this  House,  can  also  be 
used  as  scapegoats  for  governmental  neglect, 
as  pressiu-e  valves  to  defuse  public  indigna- 
tion, as  carpets  under  which  slipshod  govern- 
ment can  sweep  its  refuse,  as  closets  into 
which  government  skeletons  can  be  deposited. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  the  present  govern- 
ment invariably  uses  these  instruments  to 
escape  its  responsibility  and  to  hide  its  sins 
of  omission  and  commission. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  have  received 
full  value  from  the  plethora  of  commissions 
and  committees  which  this  government  has 
created  in  the  last  22  years.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  had  in  this  province  more  than  40 
select  committees  since  the  Tory  government 
first  took  office. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  In  21  years. 

Mr.  Singer:  Those  select  committees  have 
examined  subjects  ranging  from  a  select  com- 
mittee on  The  Cemeteries  Act  to  a  select 
committee  on  expense  allowances  for  mem- 
bers of  select  committees  sitting  between 
sessions. 

In  1952  we  had  a  select  committee  on  water 
levels  in  the  Great  Lakes;  in  1953  we  had  a 
select  committee  on  Indian  affairs;  in  1960 
we  had  a  select  committee  on  the  administra- 
tive and  executive  problems  of  government. 
Over  the  years  we  have  had  a  great  many 
other  select  committees  which  have  delved 
into  problems  which  the  government,  on  the 


present  evidence,  seems  still  to  have  in  1965. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  report  being  re- 
ceived from  many  of  these  select  committees. 
During  the  same  period  of  time  we  have 
had  20  Royal  commissions  in  this  province. 
In  1945  we  had  a  Royal  commission  which 
made  recommendations  to  improve  the  status 
of  farmers.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart)  would  be  most  in- 
terested in  dragging  that  report  out  and 
seeing  what  recommendations  were  made, 
and  perhaps  it  will  make  his  task  a  little 
easier  to  follow  some  of  those  recommenda- 
tions. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Many  of  them  were  followed. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  1944  we  had  commissions 
investigating  financing  practices  in  our  mining 
industry.  In  1952  we  had  an  inquiry  into 
conditions  in  the  Don  Jail.  And  today,  sir, 
we  have  the  McRuer  commission  on  civil 
rights— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
The  hon.  member  forgot  the  Roach  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  was  the  law  reform  com- 
mission, three  commissions  on  the  Wind- 
fall affair-three,  on  the  Windfall  affair  and 
the  securities  business.  The  hon.  Attorney 
General's  own  commission  on  legal  aid,  the 
Hagey  commission  on  legal  aid,  the  Hagey 
commission  on  medical  insurance,  the  ad- 
visory committee— and  we  cannot  leave  this 
one  out— to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions on  the  Mercer  reformatory.  I  hope 
we  see  that  report  pretty  soon. 

In  addition,  we  have  presently  constituted 
select  committees  on  youth,  old  age,  mining, 
cost  of  credit,  and  the  municipal  and  related 
Acts,  plus  the  Ontario  committee  on  taxation, 
plus  the  Goldenburg  investigation  into  Metro, 
plus  the  committee  on  transportation  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

If  hon.  members  will  take  a  hard  look  at 
this  list,  as  I  have  done,  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  come  to  the  inescapable  conclusion,  with 
me,  that  there  is  hardly  a  controversial  sub- 
ject that  this  government  has  not  tried  to 
pigeonhole  by  appointing  at  least  one  com- 
mission or  committee  to  investigate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Nonsense! 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  criticize  these  investi- 
gations, Mr.  Speaker,  any  more  than  I  criticize 
the  system  of  government  we  enjoy.  In  their 
place,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  they  are 
an  invaluable  addition  to  the  tools  we  have 
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at  our  disposal  to  build  good  government. 
But  I  do  criticize  the  idea  that  appears  to 
dominate  the  minds  of  some  hon.  members  of 
this  House,  and  particularly  of  the  front 
benches  of  the  government,  that  once  a  com- 
mittee is  appointed  the  problem  h  gone. 

Look  at  the  list  of  committees  and  com- 
missions again.  Look  at  their  reports  and 
what  has  happened  to  those  reports.  What 
happened  to  the  commission  inquirying  into 
conditions  at  the  Don  Jail?  The  hon.  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions  can  perhaps  tell  us 
at  some  future  date,  what  did  happen  to  that 
report. 

What  happened?  Did  we  get  any  value 
from  the  select  committee  on  administrative 
and  executive  powers  of  government?  If  my 
memory  serves  correctly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
one  just  faded  away  without  ever  making  a 
report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  hon.  member's 
memory  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Singer:  Has  the  government  looked 
recently  at  the  1952  report  on  the  select 
committee  on  water  levels  in  the  Great  Lakes? 
Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  can  tell  us  about  that, 
because  this  is  a  problem  that  is  occupying 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  concern  of  all  hon. 
members  of  this  House.  There  was  a  com- 
mittee that  reported  on  it,  but  we  do  not 
9eem  to  have  achieved  very  much  since  1952 
in  that  regard. 

Ho».  Mr.  Simonett:  What  were  they  re- 
porting on,  high  or  low  levels? 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  hon.  Minister  were 
familiar  with  the  aifairs  of  his  department  he 
would  know  and  he  would  have  some  solu- 
tions for  it  instead  of  asking  silly  questions 
tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  hon.  member  does 
not  know  what  they  were  reporting  on. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  happened 
to  the  most  exhaustive  recommendations  put 
forward  by  the  select  committee  on  reform 
institutions,  chaired  by  W.  J.  Stewart,  a  very 
esteemed  member  of  this  House  in  days  gone 
by?  That  committee  reported  shortly,  not  too 
long  after  it  was  set  up  in  1953,  and  it  made 
a  myriad  of  suggestions,  very  few  of  which 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  has 
seen  fit  to  adopt. 

There  are  three  major  strikes  going  on  in 
Ontario  today.  Has  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  buried  in  his  files  the  reports  from 


the  select  committee  on  labour  relations  in 
1957-58?  I  think  if  he  had  a  good  look  at 
those,  he  might  have  a  few  ideas  about  how 
to  settle  the  typographical  union  strike.  While 
on  the  subject  of  the  typographical  union 
strike,  I  wonder  why  the  government  has  not 
seen  fit,  as  it  did  with  the  Royal  York  strike, 
to  urge  upon  the  parties  to  the  dispute  that 
they  accept  a  conciliator,  perhaps  someone  of 
the  stature  of  Mr.  Goldenberg.  I  would  think 
that  perhaps  the  parties  are  ready  for  this 
and  I  certainly  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
effects  of  the  tj^ographical  union  strike  are 
at  least  as  serious  upon  our  economy  as  those 
of  the  Royal  York  strike.  I  think  if  this  gov- 
ernment was  showing  any  initiative,  it  would 
take  this  kind  of  step. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1960  we  had  a  select  com- 
mittee report  on  land  expropriation  proceed- 
ings, chaired  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Grenville-Dundas.  Had  its  recommendations 
been  followed  and  not  emasculated  in  Bill 
No.  Ill,  the  Act  that  is  now  called  The 
Expropriations  Procedures  Act,  many  of  the 
difficulties  now  talked  about  in  Oxford  county 
would  have  been  avoided.  In  connection  with 
the  difficulties  being  encountered  in  Oxford 
county,  I  note  from  the  press  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Pittock)  resigned  his 
post  as  chairman  of  the  conservation  au- 
thority. If  he  is  correctly  quoted  in  the  press, 
he  did  not  resign  his  post  because  of  sug- 
gestions that  were  made  in  this  House,  but 
the  fact  that  he  did  resign  seems  to  speak 
for  itself. 

However,  sir,  I  note  from  the  same  press 
report  that  he  has  continued  to  occupy  a 
seat  on  that  authority.  If  the  remarks  of  my 
hon.  leader  and  others  in  this  House  mean 
anything,  the  same  conflict  still  exists.  The 
same  hon.  gentleman  is  still  wearing  two  hats 
and  I  say  that  he  cannot  do  both  things  and 
do  them  properly.  I  say  that  if  the  hon. 
member  for  Oxford  saw  fit  to  resign  as  chair- 
man, he  should  have  seen  fit  to  resign  from 
the  authority,  and  if  he  does  not  see  fit  to 
resign  completely  from  the  authority,  then 
he  should  see  fit  to  resign  his  seat  in  this 
House. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  has 
an  awful  lot  of  pigeonholes  and  is  doing  its 
best  to  fill  them  up  with  reports.  Some  of 
the  reports  the  government  has  received  have 
had  their  brief  hour  in  the  Umehght,  and 
their  brief  hour  in  the  limelight  is  being 
augmented  these  days  by  government  news 
services  and  films  and  that  sort  of  thing.  They 
get  built  up  in  government  press  releases  as 
the  latest  and  best  thing,  the  ultimate  answer 
to    human    problems.     That    is    what    they 
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appear  to  be  in  the  words  of  the  writer  of 
those  releases  who  is  on  duty  at  the  moment. 
Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  they  vanish 
like  the  snows  of  yesteryear. 

Other  reports  do  not  even  have  that  brief 
moment  of  glory.  Hard  work  and  thinking 
go  into  these  reports.  Nothing  happens.  In 
spite  of  inquiries  and  recommendations  we 
are  still  plagued  with  a  multitude  of  problems 
in  the  welfare  field.  We  have  not  even  taken 
the  effective  action  unanimously  recom- 
mended. I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trans- 
port (Mr.  Haskett)  will  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  these  words,  in  such  a  comparatively 
simple  field  as  automobile  insurance,  dealing 
with  compensation  without  fault,  I  have  not 
broken  through  to  the  hon.  Minister  yet.  But 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
insurance  companies  concerned,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  legal 
profession,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  committee  unanimously  agreed  on  the 
recommendation  and  that  the  committee  had 
as  its  chairman,  the  senior  Minister  next 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  govern- 
ment (Mr.  Robarts),  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan),  this  Minister  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  reinvestigate  the 
investigation  and  not  a  thing  has  been  done. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Why  should  he  not  feel  strongly?  Why 
would  he  not?   Righteous  indignation. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  spite  of  almost  an  endless 
succession  of  inquiries  into  the  securities 
business,  and  we  have  three  of  them  going 
on  at  the  present  time— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Speak  to  the  press 
gallery. 

An  hon.  member:  Hon.  members  opposite 
want  to  watch  their  press  releases  over  there. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  spite  of  these  inquiries 
which  overlap,  duplicate  and  sometimes  con- 
found each  other,  we  still  have  the  disgrace- 
fully slipshod  system  of  supervising  this  vital 
portion  of  our  business  activity  in  the  public 
interest.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  sir,  that 
we  are  determined  not  to  be  deterred  from 
our  duty  to  discuss  and  from  our  duty  to 
criticize,  sir,  just  because  some  Minister 
believes  it  is  enough  to  announce  that  a 
situation  is  about  to  be  investigated  or  is 
being  investigated  or  will  be  investigated. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Quote  tlie  hon. 
member  for  St.  George  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence). 


Mr,  Singer:  We  will  point  out  the  defects 
and  we  will  suggest,  as  is  our  duty,  alterna- 
tives. We  will  underline  governmental 
neglect  and  indifference.  We  will  present  a 
positive  programme  of  reform  and  in  due 
course  the  people  of  Ontario  will  give  their 
verdict. 

I  promised  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  speak 
about  the  administration  of  justice.  Abuses 
and  neglect,  indifference  and  ineffectiveness 
in  this  field  have  two  results. 

First,  they  pervert  justice.  Abuses  here 
can  and  do  transform  even  the  best  laws 
into  an  aflBiction  upon  the  people  of  Ontario. 
Indifference  and  neglect  here  can  reduce  the 
broad  stream  of  benefits  that  just  laws  can 
bring,  to  a  tiny,  muddy  trickle  of  frustration 
for  the  people  and  for  the  oflBcials  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  law. 

Second,  abuses  and  neglect  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  can  and  do  indicate  more 
directly,  more  clearly  than  anything  else,  the 
quality  of  government  which  we  are  receiving. 

With  this  preamble,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  bill  of  particulars  in  my  indictment.  The 
implications  of  most  of  the  items  which  follow 
are  self-evident  and  will  need  little  elabora- 
tion. 

Count  one:  Each  year,  The  Department  of 
the  Attorney  General  farms  out  legal  work 
valued  at  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  most  recent  figures  have  been 
asked  for  in  our  questions  but  we  have  not 
as  yet  received  the  answer. 

Why  shovild  a  government  department  not 
be  able  to  look  after  most  of  its  own  work? 
Apart  from  the  obvious  pork  barrel  and 
patronage  implications  of  this  method  of 
getting  the  public's  legal  work  done,  surely  it 
should  be  possible  for  this  department  to 
put  its  own  house  in  order,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
would  be  possible,  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour,  if  the  public  service  were 
attractive  to  lawyers.  But  that  clearly  is  not 
the  case.  The  department  is  imderstaffed. 
It  is  understaffed  because  it  cannot  find  or 
keep  good  young  lawyers.  It  cannot  keep 
good  young  lawyers  first  of  all  because  it 
does  not  pay  enough,  and  perhaps  even 
more  importantly,  because  in  the  Attorney 
General's  office  as  now  operated,  the  atmos- 
phere is  entirely  wrong.  There  is  no  feeling 
that  the  work  is  important,  that  it  is  public 
service  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  calling. 

Count  two:  This  government's  legal 
strength  is  dissipated  through  a  multitude  of 
departments,  boards,  agencies  and  commis- 
sions. There  is  no  central  control,  no  central 
supervision  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in   this   department.     As   my   colleague,   the 
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hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  has 
so  often  said,  the  Attorney  General  should 
be  all  of  the  law,  but  today  in  Ontario, 
certainly  he  is  not.  The  law  is  dissipated 
among  all  departments  which  maintain  their 
own  legal  staffs,  who  unfortunately  seem  to 
develop  strong,  narrow  loyalties  to  their  own 
Ministers. 

It  is  quite  different  from  the  federal 
system,  and  if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
was  familiar  with  the  federal  system,  he 
would  realize  that  all  of  the  lawyers  in  the 
various  federal  departments  are  the  men  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  they  are  not  the  men 
of  the  particular  Minister. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  induced  to  wonder  if 
these  legal  oflBcers  can  give  the  kind  of 
impartial  advice  and  service  in  the  general 
public  interest  that  they  would  ideally  pro- 
duce if  tliey  were  the  Attorney  General's  men. 

Count  three:  Here  is  a  department  suffering 
from  a  clear  and  unmistakable  case  of  de- 
moralization; a  department  that  has  allowed 
that  important  office,  the  master's  office  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  to  disintegrate 
before  its  very  eyes;  a  department  that 
allowed  Bill  No.  99  to  be  introduced. 

Count  four:  Here  is  a  department— a  de- 
partment concerned  with  justice,  the  hon. 
members  will  remember— that  asks  for  and 
gets  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  every 
year  for  the  emergency  measures  organization, 
an  operation  which  bears  no  conceivable 
relationship  to  the  work  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  which  is  generally  known  to  be 
a  farce  anyway,  and  then  allows  that  money 
to  be  wasted. 

An  hon.  member:  Set  up  by  the  federal 
government. 

Mr.  Singer:  Count  five:  Here  is  a  depart- 
ment that  is  criticized  for  its  lack  of  organ- 
ization in  the  police  forces  of  Ontario,  a 
department  that  is  criticized  for  its  neglect 
in  the  selection,  training  and  provision  of 
physical  facilities  for  our  magistrates. 

Count  six:  Here  is  a  government  that  has 
no  practical  or  humane  policy  for  penal 
reform,  or  for  rehabilitation  of  criminals.  I 
am  sorry  the  hon.  Minister  is  not  here  any 
longer. 

An  hon.  member:  It  would  not  matter. 

Mr.  Singer:  Some  hon.  members  may  recall 
when  I  started  last  year  to  debate  the  treat- 


ment for  sex   offenders   and   other   deviates, 
and  drug  and  alcohol  addicts- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Here  he  comes  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  will  repeat  it  for  the  hon. 

Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  just  want  it  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  good.  The  hon.  Minister 
challenged  me  on  that  about  six  years  ago, 
as  I  recall.  Here  is  a  government— I  will 
repeat  it  for  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Especially  that  one 
about  sex. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  one.  I  will  repeat  it. 

Item  number  six:  Here  is  a  goveniment 
which  has  no  practical  or  humane  poUcy  for 
penal  reform,  or  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
criminals.  Last  year,  some  hon.  members  may 
recall,  when  I  tried  to  debate  the  treatment 
for  sex  offenders  and  other  deviates,  and  drug 
and  alcohol  addicts,  we  discovered  that  these 
problems  fell  astride  no  less  than  three  de- 
partments—that of  the  Attorney  General,  of 
Health,  and  Reform  Institutions. 

There  was  no  apparent  co-ordination  of 
policies  among  these  departments.  No  one 
Minister  was  prepared  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility in  this  field.  And  now,  a  year 
later,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  no  proper 
system.  Our  practices  continue  to  indicate 
that  the  government  believes,  and  unfortu- 
nately believes,  that  the  purpose  and  function 
of  prisons  is  punishment  and  not  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Our  bail  system  is  a  system  which  appears 
to  be  deliberately  contrived  to  favour  the 
rich  and  affluent  and  to  ride  roughshod  over 
the  rights  of  the  poorer  citizens. 

Count  number  seven:  We  still  have  not 
obtained  a  reasonable  system  of  legal  aid  in 
Ontario.  I  was  very  pleased,  the  other  day, 
to  hear  the  hon.  Attorney  General  dis- 
associate himself  from  the  remarks  that  the 
new  Chief  Magistrate  for  the  province  of 
Ontario,  Arthur  Klein,  made  in  connection 
with  legal  aid— when  he  said,  or  suggested, 
that  magistrates'  Crown  attorneys  in  minor 
cases  can  oversee  the  accused's  rights.  It 
must  be  obvious  that  the  Chief  Magistrate 
has  got  off  to  a  very  bad  start  if  he  believes 
the  remarks  he  made  at  Niagara  Falls  and  the 
Bar  convention  over  the  weekend. 

Count  number  eight:  We  neglect  the 
demonstrated  effectiveness  of  probation  serv- 
ices. The  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 
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The  responsibility  is  that  of  my  friend,  the 
hon.  Attorney  General.  We  fail  to  train  our 
magistrates  before  we  seat  them  on  the 
bench.  We  have  apparently  neither  the  time, 
nor  the  facilities,  nor  the  interest,  in  most 
cases  to  obtain  pre-sentencing  reports  for 
the  guidance  of  the  bench  and  we  fail 
scandalously  in  encouraging  uniformity  of 
sentencing. 

Count  nine:  We  suffer  from  a  shameful 
neglect  of  the  physical  facilities  of  our  courts. 
Here,  in  Toronto  recently,  when  an  accused 
female  fainted  in  the  prisoner's  dock  at  the 
city  hall,  she  did  not  even  have  room  to  fall 
down,  the  conditions  were  so  bad.  The  situa- 
tion in  this  city  is  as  bad  as  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta;  and  the  situation  in  this  city  and 
in  this  province  is  such  that  no  hon.  member 
should  even  make  half  jokes  about  it.  Every 
hon.  member  should  be  concerned  about 
remedying  it;  every  hon.  member  should 
march  on  the  hon.  Attorney  General  and  de- 
mand he  do  something  about  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  government  is  prepared 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  a  science 
museum  in  the  Don  Valley  and  apparently 
feels  that  this  project  is  much  more  important 
than  modernizing  or  humanizing  our  court- 
room facilities. 

Count  number  ten:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
government  has  produced  virtually  no  inno- 
vations in  the  administration  of  justice.  It 
has  neglected  the  proposal  for  an  ombudsman. 
It  has  neglected  the  problem  of  compensa- 
tion for  victims  of  crime.  It  has  failed  to 
produce  a  vitally  necessary  code  of  procedure 
and  appeals  for  administrative  tribunals. 

Oh  yes,  I  know  that  the  McRuer  commis- 
sion is  sitting.  I  am  surprised  that  one  of 
my  hon.  friends  did  not  remind  me  about  the 
McRuer  commission.  But  while  I,  along  with 
every  other  member  of  this  House,  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  is  in  charge  of  that  commission, 
and  while  we  all  know  he  is  going  to  do  a 
fine  job,  nevertheless  I  think  we  must  recog- 
nize that  Mr.  Justice  McRuer  has  been  asked 
to  set  right  the  accumulation  of  100  years  of 
neglect.  We  have  no  guarantee  that  his 
report  will  receive  any  better  treatment  from 
the  present  government  than  have  the 
majority  of  reports  which  this  government  has 
had  presented  to  it  over  the  last  22  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  emphasize  that  my 
criticism,  my  bill  of  indictment,  does  not 
represent  just  my  owti  concern  for  the  condi- 
tions of  administration  of  justice  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario;  other  voices,  many  other 
voices,  are  crying  out— some  of  them  very 
learned  and  informed. 


Listen  to  the  words  of  Judge  MacDonald, 
the  former  head  of  the  Ontario  Police  Com- 
mission: 

There  are  too  many  small  ineflBcient 
police  departments  in  Ontario.  There  are 
too  many  insuflBciently  trained  police,  par- 
ticularly those  in  small  departments. 
There  is  a  lack  of  uniform  qualification  for 
promotion  on  the  merit  system.  There  is 
inadequate  pay,  and  inducements  are  in- 
sufficient to  attract  the  best  types  of  re- 
cruits. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Gale,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  High  Court  of  Ontario,  when 
he  was  speaking  on  January  11  of  this  year: 
There  are  apparently  2,153  non-jury 
cases  awaiting  trial  in  Ontario— two-and-a- 
half  times  the  number  that  were  ready  for 
trial  ten  years  ago.  And  660  jury  cases  are 
available  to  be  heard— over  four  times  as 
many  as  there  were  on  the  list  in  January 
1955.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  throughout 
Ontario  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  imme- 
diately, and  over  a  period  of  time,  to 
improve  the  courtroom  and  other  facilities 
available  to  the  magistrates  who  perform 
most  important  functions  as  members  of 
the  judiciary. 

With  the  planned  expansion  of  accom- 
modation and  facilities,  and  more  judges, 
I  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  improve 
and  even  conquer  the  rising  flood  of  liti- 
gation. Without  one  or  with  the  other,  we 
shall  fail,  no  matter  how  earnest  our 
endeavours  may  be. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Chief  Magistrate  Klein 
where  he  was  criticizing  another  aspect  just 
a  few  months  ago. 

The  great  inconvenience,  the  loss  of 
time  and  money  to  witnesses,  the  existing 
conditions  of  overcrowding,  discomfort  and 
undue  pressure,  can  only  result  in  loss  of 
respect  for  the  law. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  W.  I.  Hearst,  the  re- 
tired registrar  of  deeds  for  the  registry  office 
of  the  east  and  west  riding  of  the  county  of 
York: 

It  has  been  difficult  during  1964  to  keep 
abstracting  up  to  date  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  hiring  abstracters  at  the  salaries 
permitted  by  government. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Roach,  in 
an  opinion  in  a  recent  case  dealing  with  the 
actions  of  a  certain  justice  of  the  peace  who 
is  also  connected  with  the  OPP.  He  is 
described,  I  beHeve,  as  the  registrar  of  fire- 
arms. AVhether  that  actually  means  he  is  a 
member  of  the  OPP  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  • 
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In  any  event,  he  has  seen  service  with  that 
body  for  some  22  years. 

When  he  was  being  asked   certain  ques- 
tions by  a  member  of  die  legal  profession,  he 
called  in  as  his  advisor  a  detective-sergeant 
from    the    Ontario    Provincial    Police.     But 
listen  to  what  Mr.  Justice  Roach  had  to  say: 
All  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  entirely  in- 
compatible  with   the   independence   of    a 
justice     exercising     his     judicial     function 
under  section  54A  of  The  Criminal  Code 
of  Canada.    A  justice  of  the  peace  should 
never  in  any  way  be  affihated  with  the 
police. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  you  to  listen  to 
another  voice— a  voice  as  diffident,  as  polite, 
as  the  others  you  have  heard;  not  the  voice 
of  an  official  of  this  province  but  merely  a 
citizen,  who  has  had  direct  experience  of 
the  quality  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Ontario: 

I  hope  you  understand  this  letter  and 
what  it  means  to  me.  My  common-law 
wife  is  now  serving  six  months  in  Mercer 
reformatory.  I  have  been  told  I  cannot 
see  her  because  we  are  not  related.  I  don't 
know  of  any  relations  closer  than  living 
as  man  and  wife.  I  have  wrote  and  not 
received  any  answers.  I  have  been  told 
that  she  cannot  write  to  anyone  but  dose 
relatives.  I  love  this  girl  very  much,  and 
I  would  be  grateful  if  we  could  corres- 
pond to  one   another   at  least. 

What  do  all  these  comments  have  in  com- 
mon? The  former  head  of  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission  showing  concern  for  the  quality 
of  our  police  protection;  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  High  Court  of  Ontario  worrying  about 
a  backlog  of  cases  in  our  courts  and  urging 
more  judges  and  better  facilities  for  judges 
and  magistrates;  a  former  registrar  of  deeds 
pointing  out  that  his  job  was  almost  impos- 
sible because  he  could  not  hire  or  keep  good 
personnel  at  the  salaries  allowed  him  by  this 
government;  another  judge,  Mr.  Justice 
Roach,  justffiably  unhappy  about  the  effect 
on  justice  of  one  man  holding  two  different 
offices  in  our  system  of  justice,  and  finally 
an  ordinary  citizen  of  Ontario  cut  off  from 
contact  with  the  woman  he  loves  because  of 
heartless  and  pointless  biureaucratic  regula- 
tions. 

What  do  all  these  comments  have  in  com- 
mon? Simply  this,  they  all  point  to  neglect 
and  to  indifference  in  the  administration  of 
law  in  our  province.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
suffering  from  the  accumulated  results  of  a 
great  many  years  of  neglect  and  indifference 


in  this  department.  We  have  seen  the 
burden  on  our  courts  grow  steadily.  We  have 
seen  the  indifference  to  the  administration  of 
justice  vividly  illustrated  by  the  difficulties 
dedicated  public  servants  face  in  finding  and 
keeping  adequate  staffs  at  the  salaries  tliey 
are  allowed  to  pay.  We  have  seen  bureau- 
cratic regulations,  unnecessary  practices,  en- 
croach endlessly  on  the  freedom  of  our 
citizens,  and  we  had  an  example  in  the  com- 
mittee on  judicial  bills  this  morning  when  a 
suggested  amendment  to  The  Used  Car 
Dealers  Act  was  taken  back  to  be  recon- 
sidered. 

I  could  bring  a  great  many  other  pubUc 
officials  into  this  debate,  I  could  use  a  great 
many  other  quotations  this  evening.  Each  one 
of  them  is  in  itself  a  damning  indictment  of 
The  Department  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  taken  together,  viewed  as  a  whole,  they 
show  an  ugly  picture— not  the  occasional  im- 
perfections which  are  unfortunately  present 
in  any  great  administrative  system,  not  those 
rare  simple  mistakes  that  all  of  us,  being 
human,  must  make  from  time  to  time,  not  the 
frictions  that  arise  inevitably  in  any  enter- 
prise where  men  must  work  together,  not 
the  simple  and  comprehensible  and  easily 
rectffiable  shortcomings,  but  a  massive  ac- 
cumulation of  shortcomings  arising  from  the 
financial  and  intellectual  starvation  of  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General,  ulti- 
mately caused  by  the  atrophy  of  conscience 
on  the  part  of  this  government, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  McRuer  commission  will 
undoubtedly,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  help  us 
in  cleaning  out  this  Augean  stable.  But  it  is 
virtually  impossible  for  one  commission, 
sitting  for  a  brief  period,  to  generate  the 
transformation  that  is  needed  here.  We  must 
instead  be  prepared  to  take  drastic,  bold  and 
imaginative  action  if  we  are  to  protect  ovir 
people  from  further  erosion  of  their  right  to 
justice  under  the  law,  if  we  are  to  protect 
our  pohtical  system  from  further  dissipation 
of  its  authority  under  the  law. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  debate,  my  col- 
league, the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
outlined  some  of  the  reforms  that  we  believe 
are  needed  immediately,  reforms  that  our 
party  is  prepared  to  undertake  at  once  when 
we  are  given  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment. I  shall  remind  hon.  members  of  this 
list: 

A  total  reorganization  of  The  Department 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  introduction  of  an  administrative  code 
and  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  question 
of  appeals  from  administrative  bodies. 
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The  creation  of  an  office  of  ombudsman. 

A  practical  system  of  legal  aid,  not  the 
Chief  Magistrate  Klein  version. 

A  method  of  compensation  for  victims  of 
crime. 

Studies  relating  to  the  laws  of  divorce, 
resulting  in  an  amendment  so  that  the  laws 
of  divorce  in  Ontario  will  be  brought  up  to 
date  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
province. 

Better  alternatives  to  our  present  system  of 
family  law  and  our  procedures  for  dealing 
with  family  problems. 

Methods  of  assisting  addicts  and  other 
people  who  need  this  kind  of  medical  assist- 
ance. 

The  overhaul  of  the  system  of  bail  used 
in  this  province. 

Methods  of  uniform  sentencing  and  the  use 
of  presentencing  reports  and  the  proper  use 
of  probation. 

Tonight,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ex- 
pand somewhat  on  our  proposals  for  the  first 
item  on  this  list— the  reorganization  of  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General.  This 
undoubtedly  has  the  highest  priority  on  our 
list  and  undoubtedly  is  the  most  difficult  job 
to  tackle.  But  it  must  be  undertaken,  because 
only  when  we  have  restructured  and  re- 
vitalized this  department,  can  we  expect  to 
implement  the  other  necessary  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  justice. 

A  new  spirit  of  reform  must  be  breathed 
into  this  government.  We  must  create  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  young  people  with  high 
academic  qualifications  will  want  to  partici- 
pate. We  must  instill  the  idea  that  it  is  an 
honour  to  serve  the  province  of  Ontario  in 
the  field  of  administration  of  law. 

There  are  two  great  law  schools  in  Toronto 
and  others  in  the  rest  of  the  province.  Yet 
the  contact  between  professors  and  students 
and  the  present  office  of  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  is  almost  non-existent.  There  must  be 
a  frequent  interchange  of  ideas  and  personnel 
between  the  law  faculties  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

To  establish  this  new  setup,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  propose  a  separation,  and  a  very  important 
separation,  of  the  three  main  functions  of  our 
System  of  administration  of  the  law,  namely, 
the  judicial,  the  policing  and  the  administra- 
tive, in  the  following  manner.  It  must  be 
obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  three  phases 
of  our  administration  of  the  law  are  now 
mixed  up  in  an  incredible  jumble.  But  it  is 
small  wonder  that  our  system  of  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  this  province  is  so  ineffective. 
There  should  be  created  a  department  of 


the  solicitor  general,  which  in  its  broadest 
terms  would  be  responsible  for  advice  to  all 
departments  of  government  and  for  the  legal 
administration  of  the  province.  This  depart- 
ment could  well  look  after  the  appointment 
of  magistrates,  the  appointment  of  judges  to 
the  juvenile  and  family  courts,  the  handling 
of  coroners'  courts,  court  accommodations  for 
the  Supreme  Court,  county  courts,  magis- 
trates' courts,  division  courts,  juvenile  and 
family  courts  and  so  on,  for  the  offices  of  the 
Official  Guardian  and  the  Public  Trustee,  and 
for  our  system  of  dealing  with  registry  and 
land  title  systems  and  legal  aid.  This  depart- 
ment should  advise  all  departments  of  gov- 
ernment. These  old  lawyers  who  do  the 
advising  would  be  responsible  to  one  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown.  This  department  should  do 
the  legislative  drafting  of  statutes  and  regula- 
tions. 

If  this  sort  of  control  was  centralized,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  government  would  have  avoided 
a  lot  of  the  difficulties  into  which  it  has 
fallen  in  the  last  few  years. 

It  would  control  our  system  of  probation 
and  would  control,  as  well,  our  system  of 
reform  institutions.  You  can  see  from  this 
categorization  that  I  am  separating  the 
judicial  and  administrative  functions  from 
the  others  that  are  now  mixed  up  in  so  many 
ways.  I  deliberately  include  magistrates* 
courts,  and  probation  and  reform  institutions 
under  one  department  because  I  believe,  and 
I  am  sure  that  any  hon.  member  who  has 
thought  about  this  at  all  would  agree  with 
me,  that  the  dealing  with  and  the  treatment 
of  offenders  should  be  an  integrated  and 
continuing  responsibility  and  not  broken  and 
unsatisfactory,  the  way  it  is  now. 

Turning  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General's 
department  itself,  it  is  my  suggestion  that  it 
be  divided  into  two  main  branches,  each  one 
with  a  main  head  of  responsibility  and  each 
one  separate  from  the  other.  The  first,  under 
a  Deputy  Attorney  General— and  the  govern- 
ment can  call  him  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
court  work,  or  something  like  that— would 
deal  with  counsel  and  court  work,  such  things 
as  public  prosecutions.  Crown  attorneys,  and 
so  on,  and  also  all  civil  htigation,  including 
land  expropriation  matters. 

I  want  to  go  back  again  to  the  report  of 
the  select  committee  on  land  expropriation. 
It  must  be  obvious  even  to  this  government 
at  this  date,  that  had  there  been  som6 
centralized  method,  an  organized  method  in 
dealing  with  land  expropriation  matters  as 
this  report  of  the  committee  had  suggested, 
the  government  would  have  saved  itself  a  lot 
of  grief  and  trouble. 
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We  are  witnessing  a  cycle  in  our  outlook 
towards  proper  physical  fitness.  In  ancient 
Greece,  the  youth  of  that  nation  was  given 
training  emphasizing  the  development  of  a 
strong,  healthy  and  disciplined  body.  From 
this  programme  originated  the  Olympics  in 
776  BC.  In  the  centuries  that  followed,  little 
or  no  stress  was  put  on  physical  training 
other  than  for  purely  military  reasons.  Of 
course,  some  Scandinavian  countries  have 
carried  on  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers. 

We  are  interested  in  North  America,  and 
particularly  our  own  country.  We  have  now 
solved  the  challenge  of  food  production,  if 
not  the  problem  of  distribution.  Therefore,  the 
time  has  come  to  focus  more  attention  on 
some  of  the  secondary  priorities  such  as 
physical  fitness,  for  a  person  with  a  healthy 
mind  in  an  unhealthy  body  is  only  half  a 
person. 

The  Greeks  taught  the  supremacy  of  body 
over  mind.  We  teach  the  superiority  of  mind 
over  body.  Ours  is  obviously  the  better  phil- 
osophy. We  can  do  betterl  Equality  of  both 
mind  and  body. 

In  the  past,  the  condition  of  the  body  has 
been  the  responsibility  of  the  individual.  If 
we  are  alert,  we  can  observe  it  is  not  always 
seen  as  an  individual  success.  Therefore, 
governments  must  increase  their  assistance  in 
the  field  of  physical  fitness. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  have 
massive  government  intervention  in  the  field 
of  fitness,  controlling  or  even  directing  or 
totally  developing  programmes.  The  manage- 
ment of  physical  fitness  programmes  should 
be  left  to  the  local  municipalities,  with  the 
government  only  supplying  or  assisting  the 
financing  of  programmes  and  maybe  setting 
minimum  standards  throughout  the  province. 
Some  steps  have  already  been  taken  by  the 
government  in  this  direction. 

The  1961  advisory  council  on  fitness  and 
amateur  sports  was  created  by  the  Diefen- 
baker  government.  Its  task  was  to  assist  and 
support  governing  groups,  in  the  field  of 
competition,  training  and  international  partici- 
pation in  general,  to  study  physical  fitness  in 
Canada. 

Among  other  things,  this  council  is  also 
to  recommend  awards  for  scholarship  for 
post-graduate  work  in  physical  education.  Its 
original  budget  was  $5  million.  Under  the 
present  federal  government  this  has  been  cut 
back  to  $3  million  a  year.  Surely  a  federal 
government  in  this  day  and  age  can  offer 
more  than  a  menial  sum  such  as  this  for 
physical  training  in  Canada? 

The  Ontario  government  is  also  giving 
assistance  in  the  field  of  physical  fitness  and 


amateur  sports.  A  $100,000  physical  and 
amateur  sports  programme  and  a  $25,000 
bursary  fund  are  directed  at  bringing  about 
training  in  the  leadership  of  physical  fitness. 
There  is  also  the  leadership  programme 
being  developed  for  Ontario.  This  takes  the 
form  of  training  local  people  to  instruct  in 
skiing,  swimming,  hockey  and  lacrosse,  and 
so  on.  It  improves  the  standard  of  recreation 
through  the  development  of  one-year  certifi- 
cate courses  for  university  graduates  who  will 
become  recreational  directors  in  Ontario,  and 
a  two-year  diploma  course  for  Grade  12 
graduates  who  will  become  programme  and 
facility  operators  in  municipalities  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1962,  after  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  government  had  set  up  this  new 
fitness  council,  I  wrote  to  the  then  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Diefenbaker.  I  want  to  quote 
part  of  the  letter  because  it  concerns  a  pro- 
posal I  want  to  place  before  the  House  in  a 
few  moments.  I  quote: 

Every  night  for  years  in  my  daily 
prayers  I  have  been  asking  for  guidance  to 
help  people,  especially  youtli.  A  few 
months  ago  an  idea  generated  that  would 
help  all  Canadians.  Basically  this  plan 
would  be  for  the  government  to  finance 
sports  centres  across  Canada.  The  centres 
could  be  amortized  on,  say,  a  30-year  plan. 
You  can  readily  see  that  in  time  there 
would  be  no  cost  to  the  government,  as 
they  would  be  repaid  in  full. 

These  centres  could  also  be  financed 
privately,  with  government  backing  the 
mortgage,  similar  to  Central  Mortgage 
financing. 

I  can  speak  on  this  subject  personally, 
both  as  a  voter  and  as  a  parent.  Our  home 
town  of  Riverside,  Ontario,  started  its  own 
recreational  programme  which  resulted 
in  the  building  of  the  Riverside  arena. 
Already,  in  five  short  years,  the  demand 
has  far  outgrown  the  present  facilities,  so 
the  need  is  apparent. 

This  arena  is  a  paying  proposition  but  it 
is  far  too  small.  This  method  is  also  slow 
as  this  arena  lacks  a  swimming  pool,  curl- 
ing rink,  track  and  other  sports  facilities 
due  to  the  lack  of  financing.  A  complete 
sports  centre  such  as  Riverside,  Ontario, 
can  be  duplicated  in  every  Canadian  city 
and  town,  and  should  be. 

As  an  example  of  lack  of  finance  in  the 
town  of  Essex,  Ontario,  the  skating  arena 
was  started  five  years  ago  and  only  this 
year  was  proper  financing  raised  to  finish 
the  roof.  They  still  have  no  cement  floor. 
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I  would  like  to  say  that  Essex  has  now 
finished  its  arena  and  the  young  people- 
there  are  approximately  800  in  the  Essex 
high  school  and  another  300  or  400  in  the 
vocational  school,  now  have  the  chance  to 
use  this  arena. 

A  typical  centre  would  be  an  area  of  at 
least  15  acres,  depending  on  the  require- 
ments of  tlie  municipality.  To  be  successful, 
a  municipality  would  have  to  have  a  desire 
for  one  of  these  centres  and  be  responsible 
for  its  repayment  and  care.  The  success 
would  be  dependent  largely  on  the  thousands 
of  hours  of  free  time  given  by  supervisors. 
There  should  be  a  centre  for  each  20,000 
population. 

Think  what  this  would  mean  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  across  Canada.  To  start 
with,  installation  of  these  centres  would  pro- 
vide employment  for  hundreds  of  people. 
After  completion  there  would  be  employment 
for  many  people  in  the  maintenance  of  these 
centres. 

Think  what  an  edge  Canada  would  have 
on  the  sports  world  if  we  started  training 
young  Canadians  in  tliese  centres  on  a 
nation-wide  basis.  Imagine  the  calibre  of 
athletes  in  five  to  ten  years.  Think  of  the 
drop  in  teenage  delinquency,  the  normal  up- 
lifting across  the  country.  The  teenager  must 
have  something  to  do.  Let  us  train  them  to 
use  their  bodies  properly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  that  day  until  today  I 
have— call  it  an  obsession  if  you  will— a  desire 
to  try  to  do  something  to  encourage  the 
physical  training  of  our  youth.  A  genius 
without  a  vibrating,  pulsing  body  is  prac- 
tically useless.  An  idea  without  a  plan  is 
useless.  The  plan,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be 
for  communities  of,  say,  20,000  people  to  set 
up  a  community  centre  on  15  to  20  acres  of 
land,  the  centre  to  be  started  on  a  small  basis. 
Basic  needs  for  physical  youth  training  are 
an  arena  with  an  ice  rink  that  could  be  svib- 
stituted  in  the  summer  with  a  roller  rink. 
A  swimming  pool  is  a  must,  as  well  as  base- 
ball fields,  a  track,  a  football  field  and  what- 
have-you. 

Later  these  centres  could  be  enlarged  by 
adding  an  auditorium  or  whatever  the  need 
might  be.  The  cost  of  this  project,  as  stated 
before,  could  be  amortized  over  a  period  of 
30  years.  A  small  charge  must  be  made  for 
the  use  of  the  facilities.  I  will  use  again 
the  example  of  Riverside.  On  Saturday  alone, 
more  than  1,000  young  boys  have  the  chance 
of  playing  hockey.  The  arena  is  divided  into 
two  or  three  rinks,  and  each  plays  half  an 


hour  so   that  a   good   1,000  boys  have  the 
chance  of  skating  in  this  arena. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why  we  should  and 
must  act  fast.  Youth  must  be  trained  at  a 
very  early  age  so  that  they  will  realize  how 
vitally  important  it  is  to  have  a  healthy 
body.  We  know  that  costly  schools  are  built 
every  day  to  train  the  minds  of  youth,  but 
somehow  the  emphasis  seems  to  be  only  on 
the  mind,  not  the  body.  Youth  should  have 
an  hour  a  day  of  strenuous  physical  training. 
Many  of  the  members  of  this  House  know 
the  exhilarating  feeling  they  had  after  walk- 
ing 25  miles  on  a  route  march,  and  how  they 
felt  like  doing  it  again. 

An  alternative  financing  plan  could  be  set 
up  to  use  the  funds  of  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan.  We  could  create  from  the  pension 
plan  a  transfer  of  money  to  an  Ontario  fitness 
fund,  which  would  allow  the  municipalities 
to  borrow  funds  at  low  interest  rates  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  such  needed  facili- 
ties. There  would  be,  of  course,  a  limited 
amount  of  borrowing  that  the  municipalities 
could  do  in  this  arrangement. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  municipality  should 
attempt  to  construct  overnight  a  complete 
and  expensive  recreational  centre,  but  rather 
build  over  a  period  of  years  a  community 
site  for  the  young  people  in  that  area.  It 
could  start  perhaps  with  an  indoor  rink  and 
add,  as  times  goes  by,  a  swimming  pool,  a 
track  and  what-have-you.  The  money  bor- 
rowed by  the  municipality  would  be  paid 
back  to  the  fitness  fund  and  eventually  trans- 
ferred back  with  interest  to  the  pension  fund. 
So  that  we  would  ensure  that  all  recreational 
centres  were  of  tlie  same  standard  across  the 
province,  there  would  need  to  be  set  up  a 
joint  provincial-municipal  physical  fitness 
planning  advisory  committee,  drawing  to- 
gether experts  in  the  field  of  architectiural 
design,  financial  administration  and  sports. 
This  whole  programme  could  be  labelled 
Ontario's  goal  for  physical  fitness. 

We  could  even  hope  that  some  day  in  the 
not-too-distant  future  Ontario  will  construct 
its  own  international  sports  village  so  that 
the  cream  of  young  athletes  training  at  the 
community  recreational  centres  all  over  the 
province  could  be  brought  to  one  site  for 
further  training  under  the  best  experts  avail- 
able and  thus  place  Ontario  among  the  top 
in  international  sports  competition.  Our 
results  in  the  past  Olympics  have  been  deplor- 
able. It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  in  future 
years  we  will  be  able  to  send  youth  to  the 
Olympic  Games  and  come  back  with  some 
firsts. 
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We  are  witnessing  a  cycle  in  our  outlook 
towards  proper  physical  fitness.  In  ancient 
Greece,  the  youth  of  that  nation  was  given 
training  emphasizing  the  development  of  a 
strong,  healthy  and  disciplined  body.  From 
this  programme  originated  the  Olympics  in 
776  BC.  In  the  centuries  that  followed,  little 
or  no  stress  was  put  on  physical  training 
other  than  for  purely  military  reasons.  Of 
course,  some  Scandinavian  countries  have 
carried  on  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers. 

We  are  interested  in  North  America,  and 
particularly  our  own  country.  We  have  now 
solved  the  challenge  of  food  production,  if 
not  the  problem  of  distribution.  Therefore,  the 
time  has  come  to  focus  more  attention  on 
some  of  the  secondary  priorities  such  as 
physical  fitness,  for  a  person  with  a  healthy 
mind  in  an  unhealthy  body  is  only  half  a 
person. 

The  Greeks  taught  the  supremacy  of  body 
over  mind.  We  teach  the  superiority  of  mind 
over  body.  Ours  is  obviously  the  better  phil- 
osophy. We  can  do  better!  Equality  of  both 
mind  and  body. 

In  the  past,  the  condition  of  the  body  has 
been  the  responsibility  of  the  individual.  If 
we  are  alert,  we  can  observe  it  is  not  always 
seen  as  an  individual  success.  Therefore, 
governments  must  increase  their  assistance  in 
the  field  of  physical  fitness. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  have 
massive  government  intervention  in  the  field 
of  fitness,  controlling  or  even  directing  or 
totally  developing  programmes.  The  manage- 
ment of  physical  fitness  programmes  should 
be  left  to  the  local  municipalities,  with  the 
government  only  supplying  or  assisting  the 
financing  of  programmes  and  maybe  setting 
minimum  standards  throughout  the  province. 
Some  steps  have  already  been  taken  by  the 
government  in  this  direction. 

The  1961  advisory  council  on  fitness  and 
amateur  sports  was  created  by  the  Diefen- 
baker  government.  Its  task  was  to  assist  and 
support  governing  groups,  in  the  field  of 
competition,  training  and  international  partici- 
pation in  general,  to  study  physical  fitness  in 
Canada. 

Among  other  things,  this  council  is  also 
to  recommend  awards  for  scholarship  for 
post-graduate  work  in  physical  education.  Its 
original  budget  was  $5  million.  Under  the 
present  federal  government  this  has  been  cut 
back  to  $3  million  a  year.  Surely  a  federal 
government  in  this  day  and  age  can  offer 
more  than  a  menial  sum  such  as  this  for 
physical  training  in  Canada? 

The  Ontario  government  is  also  giving 
assistance  in  the  field  of  physical  fitness  and 


amateur  sports.  A  $100,000  physical  and 
amateur  sports  programme  and  a  $25,000 
bursary  fund  are  directed  at  bringing  about 
training  in  the  leadership  of  physical  fitness. 
There  is  also  the  leadership  programme 
being  developed  for  Ontario.  This  takes  the 
form  of  training  local  people  to  instruct  in 
skiing,  swimming,  hockey  and  lacrosse,  and 
so  on.  It  improves  the  standard  of  recreation 
through  the  development  of  one-year  certifi- 
cate courses  for  university  graduates  who  will 
become  recreational  directors  in  Ontario,  and 
a  two-year  diploma  course  for  Grade  12 
graduates  who  will  become  programme  and 
facility  operators  in  municipalities  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1962,  after  tlie  Progressive- 
Conservative  government  had  set  up  this  new 
fitness  council,  I  wrote  to  the  then  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Diefenbaker.  I  want  to  quote 
part  of  the  letter  because  it  concerns  a  pro- 
posal I  want  to  place  before  the  House  in  a 
few  moments.  I  quote: 

Every  night  for  years  in  my  daily 
prayers  I  have  been  asking  for  guidance  to 
help  people,  especially  youth.  A  few 
months  ago  an  idea  generated  that  would 
help  all  Canadians.  Basically  this  plan 
would  be  for  the  government  to  finance 
sports  centres  across  Canada.  The  centres 
could  be  amortized  on,  say,  a  30-year  plan. 
You  can  readily  see  that  in  time  there 
would  be  no  cost  to  the  government,  as 
they  would  be  repaid  in  full. 

These  centres  could  also  be  financed 
privately,  with  government  backing  the 
mortgage,  similar  to  Central  Mortgage 
financing. 

I  can  speak  on  this  subject  personally, 
both  as  a  voter  and  as  a  parent.  Our  home 
town  of  Riverside,  Ontario,  started  its  own 
recreational  programme  which  resulted 
in  the  building  of  the  Riverside  arena. 
Already,  in  five  short  years,  the  demand 
has  far  outgrown  the  present  facilities,  so 
the  need  is  apparent. 

This  arena  is  a  paying  proposition  but  it 
is  far  too  small.  This  method  is  also  slow 
as  this  arena  lacks  a  swimming  pool,  curl- 
ing rink,  track  and  other  sports  facilities 
due  to  the  lack  of  financing.  A  complete 
sports  centre  such  as  Riverside,  Ontario, 
can  be  duplicated  in  every  Canadian  city 
and  town,  and  should  be. 

As  an  example  of  lack  of  finance  in  the 
town  of  Essex,  Ontario,  the  skating  arena 
was  started  five  years  ago  and  only  this 
year  was  proper  financing  raised  to  finish 
the  roof.  They  still  have  no  cement  floor. 
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I  would  like  to  say  that  Essex  has  now 
finished  its  arena  and  the  young  people- 
there  are  approximately  800  in  the  Essex 
high  school  and  anotlier  300  or  400  in  the 
vocational  school,  now  have  the  chance  to 
use  this  arena. 

A  typical  centre  would  be  an  area  of  at 
least  15  acres,  depending  on  the  require- 
ments of  tlie  municipality.  To  be  successful, 
a  municipality  would  have  to  have  a  desire 
for  one  of  these  centres  and  be  responsible 
for  its  repayment  and  care.  The  success 
would  be  dependent  largely  on  the  thousands 
of  hours  of  free  time  given  by  supervisors. 
There  should  be  a  centre  for  each  20,000 
population. 

Think  what  this  would  mean  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  across  Canada.  To  start 
with,  installation  of  these  centres  would  pro- 
vide employment  for  hundreds  of  people. 
After  completion  tliere  would  be  employment 
for  many  people  in  the  maintenance  of  these 
centres. 

Think  what  an  edge  Canada  would  have 
on  the  sports  world  if  we  started  training 
young  Canadians  in  tliese  centres  on  a 
nation-wide  basis.  Imagine  the  calibre  of 
athletes  in  five  to  ten  years.  Think  of  the 
drop  in  teenage  delinquency,  the  normal  up- 
lifting across  the  country.  The  teenager  must 
have  something  to  do.  Let  us  train  them  to 
use  their  bodies  properly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  that  day  until  today  I 
have— call  it  an  obsession  if  you  will— a  desire 
to  try  to  do  something  to  encourage  the 
physical  training  of  our  youth.  A  genius 
without  a  vibrating,  pulsing  body  is  prac- 
tically useless.  An  idea  without  a  plan  is 
useless.  The  plan,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be 
for  communities  of,  say,  20,000  people  to  set 
up  a  community  centre  on  15  to  20  acres  of 
land,  the  centre  to  be  started  on  a  small  basis. 
Basic  needs  for  physical  youth  training  are 
an  arena  with  an  ice  rink  that  could  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  summer  with  a  roller  rink. 
A  swimming  pool  is  a  must,  as  well  as  base- 
ball fields,  a  track,  a  football  field  and  what- 
have-you. 

Later  these  centres  could  be  enlarged  by 
adding  an  auditorium  or  whatever  the  need 
might  be.  The  cost  of  this  project,  as  stated 
before,  could  be  amortized  over  a  period  of 
30  years.  A  small  charge  must  be  made  for 
the  use  of  the  facilities.  I  will  use  again 
the  example  of  Riverside.  On  Saturday  alone, 
more  than  1,000  young  boys  have  the  chance 
of  playing  hockey.  The  arena  is  divided  into 
two  or  three  rinks,  and  each  plays  half  an 


hour  so   that   a   good   1,000  boys  have  the 
chance  of  skating  in  this  arena. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why  we  should  and 
must  act  fast.  Youth  must  be  trained  at  a 
very  early  age  so  that  they  will  realize  how 
vitally  important  it  is  to  have  a  healthy 
body.  We  know  that  costly  schools  are  built 
every  day  to  train  the  minds  of  youth,  but 
somehow  the  emphasis  seems  to  be  only  on 
the  mind,  not  the  body.  Youth  should  have 
an  hour  a  day  of  strenuous  physical  training. 
Many  of  the  members  of  this  House  know 
the  exhilarating  feeling  they  had  after  walk- 
ing 25  miles  on  a  route  march,  and  how  they 
felt  like  doing  it  again. 

An  alternative  financing  plan  could  be  set 
up  to  use  the  funds  of  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan.  We  could  create  from  the  pension 
plan  a  transfer  of  money  to  an  Ontario  fitness 
fund,  which  would  allow  the  municipalities 
to  borrow  funds  at  low  interest  rates  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  such  needed  facili- 
ties. There  would  be,  of  course,  a  limited 
amount  of  borrowing  that  the  municipalities 
could  do  in  this  arrangement. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  municipality  should 
attempt  to  construct  overnight  a  complete 
and  expensive  recreational  centre,  but  rather 
build  over  a  period  of  years  a  community 
site  for  the  young  people  in  that  area.  It 
could  start  perhaps  with  an  indoor  rink  and 
add,  as  times  goes  by,  a  swimming  pool,  a 
track  and  what-have-you.  The  money  bor- 
rowed by  the  municipality  would  be  paid 
back  to  the  fitness  fund  and  eventually  trans- 
ferred back  with  interest  to  the  pension  fund. 
So  that  we  would  ensure  that  all  recreational 
centres  were  of  the  same  standard  across  the 
province,  there  would  need  to  be  set  up  a 
joint  provincial-municipal  physical  fitness 
planning  advisory  committee,  drawing  to- 
gether experts  in  the  field  of  architectiu'al 
design,  financial  administration  and  sports. 
This  whole  programme  could  be  labelled 
Ontario's  goal  for  physical  fitness. 

We  could  even  hope  that  some  day  in  the 
not-too-distant  future  Ontario  will  construct 
its  own  international  sports  village  so  that 
the  cream  of  young  athletes  training  at  the 
community  recreational  centres  all  over  the 
province  could  be  brought  to  one  site  for 
further  training  under  the  best  experts  avail- 
able and  thus  place  Ontario  among  the  top 
in  international  sports  competition.  Our 
results  in  the  past  Olympics  have  been  deplor- 
able. It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  in  future 
years  we  will  be  able  to  send  youth  to  the 
Olympic  Games  and  come  back  with  some 
firsts. 
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Finally  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  (Mr.  Newman).  We  are 
of  diflferent  political  persuasion  but  I  just 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
members  the  fact  that  he  has  been  nominated 
by  Windsor  city  councU  as  a  candidate  for 
an  achievement  award  for  his  outstanding 
work  on  behalf  of  physical  fitness  and  amateur 
sports.  I  hope  that  both  of  us  can  work 
together  on  projects  which  in  the  future  will 
have  to  do  with  fitness,  and  while  our 
political  parties  are  different,  our  personal 
interests  in  physical  fitness  are  closely  related. 

I  also  want  to  mention  a  word  about  the 
select  committee  on  youth.  This  committee, 
as  the  hon.  members  know,  is  chaired  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Kingston  (Mr.  Apps)  but  the 
recommendations  the  committee  will  make, 
if  any,  in  regard  to  physical  fitness  for  young 
people  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time. 
However,  the  committee  has  been  widely 
acclaimed  and  the  information  gained  and 
the  recommendations  it  will  make,  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  young  people  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  mention  briefly  the 
recently  signed  automobile  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  do 
this  because  it  affects  Windsor  area  probably 
more  than  any  other  in  the  country.  It  also 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  general  economic 
picture  of  Windsor  is  on  the  upswing.  When 
we  compare  the  depths  to  which  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Windsor  economy  were  at 
only  a  short  time  ago,  with  the  picture  today, 
there  is  room  for  profound  optimism.  No 
doubt  government  assistance  has  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  this  new  optimism,  but  even  beyond 
what  governments  have  been  successful  in 
accomplishing  is  the  individual  effort  of  the 
people  of  Windsor,  which  even  government 
action  cannot  equal.  It  is  the  firm  conviction 
of  the  people  of  Windsor  that  while  others 
talk  about  the  great  frontier  of  the  north, 
ours  is  the  great  frontier  of  the  south.  It  is 
the  picture  window  of  Ontario,  and  as  such 
we  could  not  renege  on  the  job  of  rebuilding 
our  community. 

We  decided  not  to  abandon  and  leave 
behind  our  homes  and  life  as  we  knew  it  in 
Windsor  in  favour  of  a  more  economical 
and  favourable  area  elsewhere.  Rather,  we 
decided  to  stand  as  an  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  province  that  a  community  that  can 
stay  together  can  work  together  in  recon- 
structing a  new  and  even  sounder  economic 
foundation  than  that  which  is  now  only  part 
of  the  past.  Windsor's  sights  are  set  onward, 
not  backward.  We  move  forward,  not  lean 
forward. 


We  therefore  look  forward  to  the  benefits 
from  the  new  automobile  pact.  I  do  not  want 
to  use  the  term  "free  trade"  because  this  is 
misleading.  While  the  name  applied  to  the 
agreement  is  of  little  consequence,  I  sup- 
port this  programme  as  I  know  the  people  of' 
Windsor  support  the  proposals  of  the  new 
agreement.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Can- 
adian motor  vehicle  production  and  parts, 
valued  at  $800  million,  is  manufactured  in 
Windsor  plants.  This  means  the  city's  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  the  automobile  field  is 
some  $200  million.  Under  the  new  agree- 
ment, production  capacity  will  increase  by 
around  $65  million  per  year. 

To  gear  for  this  increase  means  that  present 
facilities  wUl  have  to  be  expanded.  In  turn 
this  means  a  new  inflow  of  capital  invest- 
ment, part  of  which  I  hope  will  be  given  to 
local  Windsor  and  area  firms  in  the  construc- 
tion, service  and  retail  field.  Increased  pro- 
duction facilities  mean  a  new  demand  for 
labour.  It  is  estimated  that  this  new  expan- 
sion will  provide  for  between  2,000  and  2,500 
new  jobs. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time  that 
the  new  CM  plant,  costing  $20  million  and 
employing  roughly  1,750  people,  will  be  open 
in  Windsor  in  a  short  time.  Since  half  of 
Windsor's  industrial  workers  are  directly  in- 
volved in  the  automobile  manufacturing 
industry,  and  a  greater  number  indirectly 
involved,  the  impact  of  this  agreement  is 
dramatic.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  part  of  the 
new  forward  look  of  Windsor.  If  Windsor  is 
to  prosper,  and  thus  Ontario,  we  cannot  lean 
only  on  the  new  development.  As  an  impor- 
tant component  of  our  community,  our 
businessmen  must  become  even  more  accli- 
matized to  the  international  trade  field  for 
upon  their  ability  to  be  progressive,  competi- 
tive and  good  salesmen  depends  to  a  large 
measure  the  hopes  for  a  greater  stability  for 
the  Windsor  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
the  Greater  Windsor  Foundation.  The  people 
who  love  Windsor  will  recognize  the  very 
special  role  which  the  Greater  Windsor 
Foundation  has  played  in  Windsor's  rebirth. 
The  aims  of  the  foundation  were  powerful 
but  simply  stated.  Its  sole  purpose  was  to 
serve  the  whole  of  the  Greater  Windsor 
community,  a  community  of  somewhat  over 
200,000  people.  The  foundation  has  broad 
aims— to  foster  and  safeguard  the  industrial, 
commercial  and  cultural  interests  of  the  city 
along  with  other  existing  organizations.  Its 
aims  included  the  promotion  of  growth  of 
industries  in  the  city  of  Windsor  and  its 
environment. 
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This  foundation  was  to  assist  new  industry 
in  its  organization  and  early  development, 
and  to  promote  a  greater  volume  of  trade 
between  Windsor  and  nearby  areas  in  Michi- 
gan, which  included  the  active  support  of 
amendments  to  legislation  that  might  assist 
in  this  endeavour. 

The  Greater  Windsor  Foundation  joined 
with  other  groups,  such  as  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  in  a  vigorous  promotion  of 
Windsor  as  a  convention  city.  One  of  the 
foundation's  appeals  to  the  people  of  Windsor 
was  to  show  a  friendly  face  to  the  tourists 
travelling  across  the  border.  Windsor's  people 
are  friendly  people,  particularly  now  that  they 
have  recovered  from  the  grim  experience  of 
yesterday;  they  have  done  a  great  deal,  by 
their  friendliness  and  helpfulness,  to  enhance 
the  city  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  in  the  eyes  of 
our  American  neighbours. 

Nearly  seven  million  people  cross  the 
Windsor-Detroit  border  each  year.  It  is 
therefore  with  pride  that  I  recognize  in  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts  of  the  Greater 
Windsor  Foundation  during  the  past  three 
years— because  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  not 
stretching  a  point  when  I  say  a  native  of 
Windsor,  who  possibly  might  have  left  the 
city  three  years  ago,  would  not  on  his  re- 
turn recognize  the  bustling,  progressive  com- 
munity that  is  Windsor  today. 

The  city  of  Windsor  is  on  the  march, 
pessimism  has  been  routed,  infectious 
optimism  and  purpose  shine  brightly  on  the 
people's  faces.  Much  of  this  can  be  attributed 
to  the  outstanding  leadership  and  work  done 
by  the  Greater  Windsor  Foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Windsor  district  has  long 
been  proud  of  its  educational  system  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  the  province  has  made 
■a  substantial  contribution  in  recent  years  to- 
wards the  expanding  of  the  educational 
opportunities  in  the  Essex  peninsula. 

Windsor's  teachers'  college,  for  example, 
has  now  occupied  its  new  building  for  three 
years  and  has  a  present  enrolment  of  420. 
This  institution  draws  its  student  teachers 
from  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  the 
advantage  of  having  a  teachers'  college  so 
conveniently  located  has  meant  a  great  deal 
to  the  young  people  of  the  community.  The 
college  building  is  also  used  for  summer 
courses  for  teachers;  123  teachers  were  taking 
training  and  audio-visual  methods  there  last 
July.  Windsor  is  also  the  location  of  the 
Western  Ontario  institute  of  technology, 
where  an  enrolment  of  100  students  eight 
years  ago  has  now  increased  to  455.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  courses  in  chemical,  elec- 
tronic and  mechanical  technologies,  a  course 


in  business  administration  was  introduced  last 
September;  this  new  course  alone  has 
attracted  several  students. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  a  new  building 
for  the  institute  is  in  the  planning  stage,  to  be 
located  in  Sandwich  West;  I  imderstand  that 
several  new  courses,  such  as  industrial  man- 
agement, and  electrical  and  industrial  tech- 
nologies, will  then  be  introduced.  What 
impresses  me  particularly  is  that  each  year 
there  are  more  employment  opportunities  for 
graduates  of  this  institute  than  there  are 
graduates  to  fill  them.  I  also  believe  strongly 
that  industry,  as  well  as  the  government, 
should  do  something  to  help  train  youths. 

Windsor  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the 
province  to  offer  training  courses  for  the 
unemployed  under  programme  5  of  the 
federal-provincial  vocational  training  pro- 
grammes. Through  these  classes,  many  adults 
have  been  able  to  acquire  new  skills  which 
have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain 
steady  work.  At  present  some  600  people  are 
taking  stich  training  in  Windsor;  about  one- 
quarter  of  them  are  upgrading  their  general 
education  from  grades  8  to  12,  and  the  other 
three-quarters  are  taking  vocational  courses, 
such  as  automotive  trim,  commercial  and 
secretarial  studies,  drafting,  servicing  courses 
in  electronics,  welding,  retail  sales,  and  so 
on. 

In  providing  these  courses,  effort  is  made 
to  meet  the  needs  of  local  employers.  For 
example,  because  of  the  new  GM  plant  in  the 
district,  a  special  industrial  sewing  course  has 
been  started  with  30  trainees  per  shift,  with 
two  shifts  now  and  a  third  to  be  introduced 
later.  It  is  expected  to  train  about  300 
students  in  this  special  course.  Overall  em- 
ployment is  running  about  95  per  cent,  with 
some  courses,  such  as  drafting,  having  a 
waiting  list  of  employers. 

The  institution  of  the  University  of  Windsor 
has  taken  another  long  stride  forward  in  the 
educational  life  of  the  district.  Based  on  the 
widely  respected  traditions  of  Assumption 
University,  the  new  organization  has  strong 
leadership,  and  promises  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  university  picture  in  Ontario.  Its 
enrolment  is  on  a  steady  rise  and  is  expected 
to  reach  5,000  students  by  1970.  It  is  a  satis- 
faction to  all  that  citizens,  industry,  and 
business  have  effectively  joined  hands  in  sup- 
porting the  University  of  Windsor  develop- 
ment fund,  and  that  the  government  of 
Ontario,  in  addition  to  all  grants  previously 
made,  has  made  more  than  $6  million  avail- 
able to  the  university  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  with  a  promise  of  continued 
support  in  the  years  ahead. 
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The  elementary  and  secondary  school  sys- 
tems of  the  Windsor  district  are  also  expand- 
ing, with  the  spotlight  in  recent  years  on  the 
provision  of  technical  facilities  at  the  second- 
ary school  level.  Full  advantage  has  been 
taken  by  Windsor  of  federal-provincial  assist- 
ance in  the  building  of  vocational  school 
accommodation. 

Under  this  plan,  the  province  paid  100  per 
cent,  with  reimbursement  from  the  federal 
government  of  75  per  cent,  for  additions  to 
the  Harry  E.  Cuppy  high  school  and  the 
W.  D.  Lowe  technical  school.  The  King 
George  junior  vocational  school  was  also 
provided,  through  the  conversion  of  an  exist- 
ing building,  with  a  school  for  vocational 
training.  The  cost  of  Alicia  Mason  special 
vocational  school  for  girls  in  Windsor,  and 
half  the  cost  of  the  new  Riverside  high 
school,  were  also  defrayed  under  the  voca- 
tional plan. 

The  total  cost  of  these  projects  approaches 
$4.5  million,  of  which  the  province  paid  one- 
quarter  and  the  federal  government  the 
balance.  The  expanding  accommodation  needs 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  this  area  have  thus 
been  markedly  increased  from  financial 
sources  other  than  local  assessment.  Provincial 
grants  have  also  been  paid,  under  the  regular 
legislative  grant  plan,  upon  additions  to  the 
Herman,  Patterson  and  Massey  collegiate 
institutes. 

An  additional  project  is  in  the  initial  plan- 
ning stages.  A  special  vocational  school  is 
designed  to  accommodate  735  pupils  in 
three-year  terminal  courses.  This  project  will 
receive  grant  support  from  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments  to  the  extent  of  75  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  cost. 

During  the  by-election  campaign  I  prom- 
ised that  I  would  work  towards  convincing 
the  Ontario  government  of  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  with  the  E.  C.  Rowe  ring  road. 
This  is  a  proposed  controUed-access,  four- 
lane,  divided  highway  to  cormect  Highway  39 
near  Tecumseh  to  Highway  18  south  of 
Windsor.  The  functional  planning  report  for 
this  road  is  now  being  prepared  by  Dillon 
Consulting  Engineers  for  The  Department  of 
Highways. 

This  report,  I  understand,  is  expected  to 
be  completed  this  year,  and  the  detailed 
design  and  construction  will  follow.  Property 
purchase  is  expected  to  start  in  1966  with 
actual  construction  of  the  expressway  to  com- 
mence in  1967.  It  is  important  to  note  that, 
when  completed,  this  high-speed  controlled 
access  road  will  provide  a  vital  link  serving 
the  traflBc  in  the  Windsor  area.  Furthermore, 
it  will  provide  an  alternate  route  for  traJBBc 


presently  passing  through  the  congested  area 
of  the  city. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  an  en- 
tirely new  industrial  development  site  will 
open  up.  Because  of  better  transportation 
facilities,  it  is  expected  to  draw  new  industry, 
thus  creating  more  jobs  and  increased  pros- 
perity in  the  area,  not  to  mention  the  assess- 
ment available  to  the  city,  making  it  possible 
to  hold  property  taxes  to  at  least  their  present 
levels. 

It  is  expected  The  Department  of  High- 
ways will  begin  the  construction  of  a  new^ 
bridge  over  Turkey  Creek,  in  Sandwich  West 
township,  this  year. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  acceleration  of 
the  present  programme,  as  outlined  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton),  will  be  implemented  as  quickly  as 
possible.  If  the  squeaking  wheel  is  any 
criterion  of  getting  things  done,  this  road 
may  start  earlier  than  expected. 

Let  us  learn  from  previous  experience.  Let 
us  also  be  ready  to  properly  utilize  the  vast 
tracts  of  fine  industrial  lands  by  the  early 
construction  of  industrial-type  sewage  facili- 
ties in  this  important  Windsor  area.  I  cannot 
emphasize  strongly  enough  the  importance  of 
The  Department  of  Highways'  decision  to  pro- 
vide Windsor  with  this  form  of  fast-moving 
ring  road,  which  will  feed  our  factories 
eflBciently  and  quickly. 

Canadians  have  traditionally  shared  the 
know-how  of  the  industrial  and  business  skills 
of  their  southern  neighbours.  Let  us  now 
give  our  workers  these  vital  facilities  on  time 
so  that  they  can  use  their  resourcefulness  tO' 
the  full. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  mentioned,^ 
Windsor  is  the  window  of  Ontario.  As  such, 
we  should  be  constantly  looking  for  new  ways^ 
of  keeping  it  shining.  We  appreciate  what 
The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Information 
has  to  do,  and  is  doing  for  us,  so  that  we 
may  make  this  border  crossing  attractive  to 
tourists.  We  are  also  aware  of  the  increased 
interest  by  the  department  of  historical  site 
markings  across  the  province.  The  recent 
renaming  of  Highway  401  as  the  Macdonald- 
Cartier  Freeway  and,  in  general,  the  impor- 
tant role  played  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  in  creating  a  greater  awareness 
of  Ontario's  and  Canada's  historic  past  by  the 
Kingston  celebration  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald's  150th  birthday,  are  welcomed  by  all. 

A  border  city  is,  of  course,  of  special  sig- 
nificance because  the  tourists,  like  all  other 
people,  are  prone  to  the  theory  of  first  im- 
pressions. In  other  words,  the  tourists  will 
decide   whether   or   not   they   have   had    ans 
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enjoyable  holiday  by  the  reception  they  re- 
ceive at  the  point  of  entry.  They  will  also 
judge  our  province  by  the  attention  we  our- 
selves pay  to  our  own  history  and  traditions. 

Since  it  is  important  that  Windsor,  as  a 
point  of  entry,  have  a  number  or  even  a  sur- 
plus of  varied  attractions  for  the  tourists,  I 
would  recommend,  for  investigation  by  the 
department,  the  possibility  of  improving  and 
further  marking  the  scenic  historic  route  from 
Wheatley  to  Leamington  past  Point  Pelee, 
through  historic  Amherstburg,  Windsor,  Bell 
River,  Stoney  Point,  and  on  to  Sarnia.  This 
would  be  of  great  advantage,  not  only  to 
tourists  but  to  tlie  people  of  Ontario,  in  bring- 
ing about  a  greater  interest  in  this  historic 
part  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another  matter  of 
grave  concern;  in  Essex  county  we  have  had 
a  tremendous  loss  of  our  fine  elm  trees,  due 
to  the  Dutch  elm  disease.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  an  article  written  February  2, 
in  the  Windsor  Star: 

The  job  of  removing  800  diseased  elm 
trees  was  contracted  to  a  private  company 
by  city  council  Monday  night.  A  total  of 
$80,000  has  been  estimated  for  the  work, 
with  $46,000  available  from  the  two  senior 
governments  from  winter  works  labour 
subsidies,  leaving  the  net  cost  at  an  esti- 
mated $33,000.  Mr.  Brumpton  said  800 
trees  to  be  removed  are  on  public  streets 
and  bovilevards  but  any  other  money  in 
the  $80,000  will  be  used  for  spraying 
against  the  disease  and  removal  of  300 
elm  trees  in  Objibway  Park, 

I  decided  action  should  be  taken  to  enlist 
the  support  of  all  our  people  in  a  tree  re- 
placement programme.  Gathering  together 
the  heads  of  all  municipalities  in  Essex 
county,  an  organization  was  formed,  called 
"Trees  Unlimited."  The  objectives  of  "Trees 
Unlimited"  are: 

1.  Stimulate  the  public  into  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  shade  trees;  2.  Make  the  public 
aware  of  its  great  loss  of  shade  trees,  due  to 
the  Dutch  elm  disease;  3.  To  give  guidance 
to  the  public  in  the  selection  of  the  plant- 
ing of  trees;  4.  To  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of 
all  groups  and  individuals  who  are  interested 
in  a  tree-planting  programme;  5.  Request  the 
planting  of  trees  on  highways  throughout 
Essex  county;  6.  To  educate  the  public  in  an 
educational  programme  of  good  conservation 
measures  and  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
trees  and  woodlots;  7.  To  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  arboretum;  8.  To  assist  Hydro 
in  getting  people  to  plant  selected  variety 
of  trees  near  power  lines;  9.  To  assist  in  the 


estabhshment  of  the  annual  programme  in 
the  school  system  whereby  "Arbor  Week" 
will  be  part  of  the  school  curriculum;  and 
10.  To  solicit  and  raise  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  listed  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  an  organization 
set  up,  with  approximately  35  people  working 
together.  The  name  "Trees  Unlimited"  will 
perhaps  some  day  be  as  well  known  as 
"Ducks  Unlimited." 

Our  special  events  committee,  headed  by 
radio  commentator  Val  Clare,  has  agreed  to 
plant  a  four-inch  maple  tree  in  front  of  City 
Hall  on  February  15,  to  commemorate  the 
raising  of  our  new  flag.  Mr.  Clare  heard  that 
the  King  of  Jordan  is  planting  five  million 
trees  this  year,  and  has  written  to  him  asking 
for  a  tree  and  a  gallon  of  Jordan  water  to 
properly  start  the  growth  of  this  tree  in  Essex 
county.  I  should  point  out  here  that  the 
sun  parlour  of  Canada,  having  the  richest  and 
most  productive  soil  in  all  Canada,  is  suitable 
for  growing  many  more  varieties  of  trees 
than  any  other  area. 

The  educational  committee  will  work 
closely  with  school  boards  and  carry  out  the 
initial  programme  of  "Trees  Unlimited"  by 
sponsoring  "Arbor  Week"  services,  to  im- 
press our  children  with  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  not  only  planting  trees,  but 
protecting  them.  It  is  estimated  the  value  of 
a  tree  is  from  $5  to  $10  per  diameter  inch. 
The  conservation  committee  will  work  with 
new  road  projects  and  new  housing  projects 
to  encourage  the  saving  of  trees  we  already 
have.  Here  I  would  like  to  read  a  quote  from 
Maggie  McGee  Grant's  column  in  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  of  February  9: 

I'm  referring  to  the  war  on  Dutch  elm 
disease,  and  I  can  now  hear  a  chorus  of 
voices  exclaiming:  "Who  cares?"  To  these 
I  say,  "Go  walk  the  streets  of  your  neigh- 
bourhood and  take  a  good  look  at  the 
trees;  go  drive  in  the  country  and  observe 
the  trees  that  line  our  rolling  meadows. 
You'll  find  you've  come  up  with  a  tre- 
mendous count  of  elm,  that  without  them 
entire  streets,  miles  of  landscape,  would 
be  denuded." 

Also,  if  I  may  make  so  bold,  why  must 
we  bow  to  the  developer's  bulldozer  as 
though  to  God's  will? 

Is  it  not  time  for  further  legislation- 
legislation  to  force  these  land  barons  to 
build  around  trees,  rather  than  lay  them 
flat? 

In  outlining  the  activities  of  "Trees  Un- 
limited," I  want  to  acknowledge  the  invalu- 
able assistance  of  The  Department  of  Lands 
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and  Forests  and  the  co-operation  and  advice 
received  from  their  local  representative. 

The  University  of  Windsor's  biology  de- 
partment, headed  by  Dr.  Kuchner,  has  agreed 
to  help  on  a  long-term  project.  It  is  hoped 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Roberts)  will  see  fit  to  assist  in  the  creation 
of  an  aboretum  in  the  Windsor  area.  This 
would  be  a  public  facility  to  be  maintained 
by  its  own  authority;  and  while  the  staff  of 
the  community  of  Windsor  will  contribute 
their  knowledge  in  the  function  of  this 
project,  we  intend  to  enlist  the  interest  and 
support  of  all  segments  of  our  people,  such  as 
the  horticultural  societies,  service  clubs.  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Guides,  PTA,  Home  and  School, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  advise  this  House  that  I  will 
be  placing  on  the  order  paper  a  bill  request- 
ing the  province  of  Ontario  to  officially  recog- 
nize the  last  week  in  April  of  each  year  as 
"Arbor  Week." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  The  Department  of  State  in 
Washington,  and  also  a  presidential  permit, 
signed  by  President  Johnson,  authorizing  the 
America-Canada  Teleferry  Company  to  con- 
nect, construct,  operate,  and  maintain  an 
aerial  cable  car  at  the  international  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

It  is  hoped  that  Bill  No.  9,  before  the 
bills  committee  at  this  time,  will  be  favourably 
accepted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  before 
this  House  the  fine  work  of  Reverend  T.  Neil 
Libby,  in  forming  St.  Leonard's  Halfway 
House  in  Windsor. 

This  is  Canada's  first  halfway  house  deal- 
ing with  adult  released  prisoners  from  peni- 
tentiaries and  reformatories.  This  House  has 
been  in  operation  for  three  years  and,  dvtring 
this  period,  it  has  had  extremely  good  results, 
both  in  employment  placement  and  rehabili- 
tation efforts. 

We  have  another  first  in  Windsor,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  city  of  Windsor  has  always 
been  in  the  forefront  as  far  as  traflBc  safety 
activities  are  concerned.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  cities  to  introduce  driver-instruction  into 
its  secondary  schools  as  an  extracurricular 
subject.  There  are  now  11  secondary  schools 
offering  driver-instruction  courses  to  their 
students  in  the  city  of  Windsor;  this  includes 
one  separate  high  school. 

Each  year  our  mobile  safety  check  lanes 
visit  the  city  of  Windsor  for  one  month, 
usually  during  the  month  of  May,  and  with 
the    eflBcient    co-operation    of    the    city    of 


Windsor  and  the  police  department  a  large 
number  of  cars  are  safety-checked  during  this 
period.  For  instance,  in  1964,  4,035  cars 
were  checked  during  the  four-week  period, 
and  the  percentage  approved  and  receiving 
the  approval  sticker  of  the  department  was 
57  per  cent.  This  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  organized  and  operated  check  lanes  in 
the  province. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  expect 
great  things  to  come  from  our  new  forward 
look  in  Windsor. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  speak  on  the  Throne 
debate  this  evening,  I  must  first  of  all  con- 
gratulate you,  sir,  and  compliment  you  on 
your  handling  of  the  many  diflScult  situations 
which  occurred  in  this  House  during  the 
previous  session  and  the  few  that  have 
occurred  so  far  this  year.  Certainly  the 
personal  consideration  that  you  have  given 
to  me  has  truly  been  appreciated,  as  I  realize 
I  am  sitting  in  a  seat  that  is  one  of  the  least 
preferred  in  the  House  for  one  who  actively 
wishes  to  participate  in  the  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House.  I  am,  however,  proud 
to  have  this  seat  and  represent  the  great  and 
continuing  riding  of  Essex  South. 

I  was  quite  concerned  about  this  redistrib- 
ution, as  it  was  presented  to  this  House  the 
other  day,  and  I  had  a  great  number  of 
reflections  on  this  matter  over  the  weekend, 
especially  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative 
member  who  no  doubt  will  occupy  this  seat 
beneath  the  gallery  when  the  redistribution 
takes  place  and  when  the  greatly  expanded 
floor  plan  takes  place.  I  have  resolved  in 
my  own  mind  that  I  wfll  see  to  it  that 
"Premier"  Thompson  provides  Mr.  Speaker 
with  a  rear  view  mirror  in  order  that  these 
parties  can  be  seen. 

At  this  time,  too,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  newly  elected  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr. 
Renwick).  I  am  sure  that  his  presence  in  this 
House— and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  in  his  seat 
at  this  time— will  be  most  welcome,  especially 
if  the  calibre  and  tenor  of  his  remarks,  such 
as  were  presented  to  this  House  on  Wednes- 
day past,  are  maintained.  His  contribution 
should  be  significant. 

Certainly,  too,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  new  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich 
(Mr.  Thrasher),  especially  on  his  maiden 
address  just  preceding  me. 

Like  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North 
(Mr.  Reaume)  I  would  also  like  to  assure  the 
hon.  member  that  I,  too,  will  assist  him  in 
any  way  in  our  joint  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
county  of  Essex. 
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The  first  occasion  on  which  I  met  the  hon, 
member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  happened  to 
be  at  a  tremendously  successful  Liberal 
nominating  convention  in  my  riding. 

An  hon.  member:  What  was  he  doing 
there? 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  do  not  know  what  he  was 
doing  there;  I  do  not  know  what  his  political 
affiliation  was  at  that  time.  But  I  merely  wish 
to  point  out  to  this  House  that  the  hon. 
member  has  been  interested  in  provincial 
politics  for  some  time  and  that  he  was  in 
attendance  at  this  Liberal  nominating  con- 
vention as  an  interested  spectator,  supporting 
one  of  my  opponents  and  a  business  associate 
of  his.  The  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sand- 
wich will  have  to  work  very  hard— and  I 
think  it  was  shown  in  his  speech  here  tonight 
that  he  is  going  to  work  hard— if  he  is  going 
to  fill  the  shoes  of  the  previous  and  late 
member  of  this  great  riding. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  would  hope,  too,  that  the 
hon.  member  will  continue  with  the  efforts 
that  were  made  by  the  former  member 
and  myself  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
French-Canadian  seigniory  village  along  the 
banks  of  the  Detroit  River,  where  French- 
Canadian  history  plays  such  a  dominant  role. 
And  I  hope  that  something  can  be  done  in 
this  regard  while  this  great  riding  of  Windsor- 
Sandwich  is  still  in  existence. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  will 
get  lots  of  things  done  now. 

Mr.  Paterson:  We  sure  hope  so.  We  have 
set  the  pattern.  The  stage  is  set,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  say  go. 

One  word  of  advice  to  this  new  hon.  mem- 
ber who  represents  a  riding  bordering  on  the 
Detroit  River,  which  is  noted  for  its  deep 
waters  and  fast  currents,  and  I  would  like  to 
advise  him  thus  and  possibly  he  will  be  the 
only  one  who  will  be  able  to  interpret  this 
message:  Should  he  be  influenced  to  row  in 
dangerous  currents  during  his  term  in  this 
House,  he  should  not  be  guided  by  the 
direction  of  any  one  seagull  or  he  may  end  up 
racing  around  in  circles  getting  nowhere.  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  member  will  know  and 
understand  this  message. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  allay  hon. 
members'  fears;  I  shall  be  speaking  to  ap- 
proximately 10:30  of  the  clock,  and  I  shall 
not  be   pulling  any   rabbits    out   of  hats   or 


waving  any  textile  products  as  happened  last 
year. 

An  hon.  member:  No  flags? 

Mr.  Paterson:  Not  this  year.  I  am  sure  the 
great  riding  of  Essex  South  and  its  great  prod- 
ucts are  now  recognized  by  all.  Today,  how- 
ever, through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
information  concerning  two  areas  of  provincial 
responsibflity:  the  plight  of  the  small  busi- 
ness man  and  the  ambulance  service  problem 
in  this  province. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  compliment 
the  hon.  member  for  Armourdale  (Mr.  Carton) 
on  his  speech  yesterday,  concerning  bank- 
ruptcies. This  is  one  of  the  plagues  which 
afflict  small  business  in  our  province. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  faced  by 
the  small  retailer  in  this  province  is  that  of 
retail  store  hours.  I  think  it  is  a  recognized 
fact— and  there  are  statistics  to  prove  it— that 
many  small  retailers  have  been  forced  out  of 
business  because  they  have  been  unable  to 
withstand  the  increased  overhead  caused  by 
long  hours  without  any  appreciable  increase 
in  business;  for  long  store  hours  adversely 
affect  the  small  retailer's  greatest  asset,  his 
personal  service.  The  retafler  either  over- 
works his  staff,  or  has  to  hire  part-time  staff 
which  often  means  impersonal  and  inefficient 
service.  Certainly  an  overworked  staff  leads 
to  poor  morale,  poor  service,  and  bad  cus- 
tomer relations;  and  good  customer  relations 
are  the  main  asset  to  the  small  retailer.  We 
small  merchants,  and  I  include  myself  among 
them,  and  our  staffs,  would  like  to  have  a 
40-hour  week  but  this  is  impossible  in  the 
great  majority  of  small  businesses. 

In  a  resolution  put  before  the  Ontario 
municipal  association— and  I  might  mention 
this  was  not  endorsed  by  that  group,  unfor- 
tunately—a request  was  made  that  the  prov- 
ince take  over  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  early  closing  laws,  or  that  section  379(a) 
of  The  Municipal  Act  be  redrafted  so  that 
municipalities  may  adequately  deal  with  this 
problem. 

Many  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  this 
store  hour  problem  have  followed  with  in- 
terest the  Ontario  court  of  appeal  case  con- 
cerning a  major  retail  chain  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton  and  its  early  closing  by-law.  And 
we  await  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  on  this  matter;  it  should  be 
rendered  shortly. 

The  decentralization  of  the  retail  trade 
from  the  downtown  core  area,  causing  a 
scatter  to  the  suburbs,  has  also  played  a 
significant    role    in    the    problems    of    small 
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retailers.  Commercial  duplication  does  not 
necessarily  mean  commercial  growth.  It  could 
mean  that  the  retail  pie  is  just  cut  up  a  little 
finer,  and  a  lot  more  expensive  overhead 
created. 

If  a  small  community  has  no  competitive 
and  varied  shopping  area,  only  basic  retail 
items  wiU  be  stocked  in  the  retail  outlets, 
and  the  community  will  lose  out  on  much 
major  consumer  spending  which  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  larger  stores  in  larger  centres. 
More  stores  in  fewer  areas  is  what  the  small 
retailer  needs  if  he  is  to  provide  the  best 
service  at  competitive  prices.  Development 
plans  in  each  community  in  Ontario  must 
make  provisions  for  a  strong  and  healthy 
retail  conununity,  and  I  underline  this.  If  our 
Ontario  development  plans  do  not  make  these 
provisions,  quality  and  service  caimot  be 
given  to  the  public  and  the  small  retailer 
does  not  stand  much  of  a  chance  to  survive. 

Automation,  too,  has  played  a  disastrous 
role  in  the  phght  of  the  small  businessman. 
Small  service  estabUshments  and  small  satel- 
Ute  companies  have  disappeared  near  the 
large  automated  plants.  Certainly  the  small 
businessman  is  concerned  that  automation 
could  create  massive  unemployment,  with 
small  business  the  first  to  sufiFer  again.  And 
small  business  is  very  concerned  that  this 
government  in  Ontario  will  not  move  fast 
enough  or  far  enough  to  prevent  major  dis- 
locations of  our  economy. 

One  of  the  main  complaints  of  small  busi- 
ness is  the  growing  amount  of  paper  work 
and  service  imposed  on  small  business  by 
both  provincial  and  federal  governments  at 
the  expense  of  the  small  businessman's  valu- 
able time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  new 
requests  for  service  and  bookkeeping  will  be 
made  by  either  level  of  government. 

Even  our  banking  institutions  have  added 
to  the  burden  of  the  small  establishment,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  overdraft  privileges.  This 
has  allowed  the  chartered  banks  to  get  more 
profits  at  the  expense  of  tlie  small  business- 
man alone.  With  the  demand  note  system  now 
in  efiFect,  a  small  business  establishment  pays 
on  the  total  amount  of  the  note,  while  big 
business,  whose  income  fluctuates  greatly 
each  day,  can  buy  short-term  Treasury  notes 
with  any  credit  balance  in  their  accounts. 
This  is  calculated,  comparing  a  $10,000- 
fluctuating-to-zero  overdraft  for  one  month 
at  six  per  cent  annual  interest,  at  being  76 
per  cent  more  costly  than  having  a  demand 
note. 

Before  summing  up  my  thoughts  on  behalf 
of  our  small  businessmen,  I  have  a  suggestion 


whereby  The  Department  of  Education  could 
play  a  significant  role,  and  I  trust  that  this 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr. 
Davis).  I  quote  from  the  Independent  Busi- 
ness Man: 

The  area  where  small  business  is  losing 
ground  the  fastest  is  in  the  universities. 
There,  httle  heed  is  given  to  the  fact  of 
small  business.  The  university  is  training 
its  graduates  to  be  servants  of  big  business. 

Certainly  this  statement  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  both  our  business  leaders  and 
oiur  educators;  and,  more  important,  by  those 
of  us  who  wish  to  remain  free  and  indepen- 
dent. 

Another  worthwhile  suggestion  to  The  De- 
partment of  Education  is  contained  in  an 
article  of  December,  1963,  the  Independent 
Business  Man,  written  by  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Canadian  association  of  real 
estate  firms.    I  refer  to  this  suggestion: 

We  should  teach  house-buying  in  our 
schools.  It  is  by  far  the  biggest  investment 
in  most  of  our  lives.  Teach  mortgages. 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  first 
mortgage   and   a   second   mortgage. 

Teach  the  legal  safeguards  to  ownership. 
Explain  municipal  taxes.  Teach  the  rami- 
fications of  financing.  This  would  be  teach- 
ing democracy  and  the  advantages  of  our 
capitalistic  society  and  would  show  our 
people  the  importance  of  the  right  to  own 
property. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  make  a  statement  regard- 
ing section  34  of  The  Combines  Investigation 
Act.  I,  and  many  of  the  small  businessmen 
in  this  province,  feel  that  this  federal  Act 
should  be  repealed,  and  I  would  urge  the 
government  of  this  province  at  the  next 
federal-provincial  meeting  in  Ottawa  to 
urge  this  section  be  repealed. 

I  would  hke  to  read  into  the  record  of  this 
House,  part  of  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
special  assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Justice 
and  tlie  Attorney  General  of  Canada,  dated 
December  9: 

As  you  know,  in  April  of  this  year  the 
value  stabilization  council  submitted  a 
brief  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  others 
recommending,  among  other  things,  repeal 
of  section  34.  On  September  15,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  in  Parliament  whether 
any  decision  had  been  reached  as  to  future 
action  on  this  recommendation,  the  Minis- 
ter rephed  that  his  study  of  the  matter  was 
complete  but  that  for  some  time  the  ques- 
tion would  remain  a  matter  of  goverimient 


I^B  cision   was    taken    by   his    colleagues    and 

^H  himself.    The  Minister  has  not  since  had 

^H  an  occasion  to  make  any  further  statement 

^^K  as    to   the   government's    position    on   this 

^^  matter. 

Times   in   Ontario   have   changed   since   this 
till  was  introduced  into  the  province  and  I 
think  now  is  the  time  to  remove  this  piece 
of  legislation.   I  am  sure,  upon  request  of  the 
government  of  this  province,  that  this  section 
of  this  Act  would  be  repealed  and  the  small 
^^  businessman  would  again  be  put  back  on  an 
^K<equal  footing  with  large  business. 
^H     To   sum   up,    the   problems    of   the   small 
^■businessmen  are  many— the  problem  of  retail 
«tore  hours,  the  decentralization  of  the  retail 
trade,  automation,  the  great  number  of  gov- 
ernment demands,  the  problems  of  financing 
and  the  lack  of  trained  personnel,  plus  many 
other  problems  which  the  small  businessman 
is  facing  in  his  fight  for  survival. 

How  can  we  in  this  province  assist  these 
small  business  establishments?  Certainly  the 
answers  to  these  problems  are  complex,  but 
solutions  are  not  impossible. 

I  would  call  upon  this  government  to 
•establish  under  the  hon.  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  a 
small  department  concerned  and  oriented  to 
the  problems  of  small  business.  We  must 
have  research  done  in  these  problems  in  order 
to  arrive  at  policies  which  will  give  small 
business  the  freedom  to  grow  and  progress 
and  eliminate  the  conditions  that  now  exist 
which  permit  the  enslavement  of  small  busi- 
ness by  big  business.  Quebec  has  adopted 
•such  a  programme  in  portion,  why  not 
Ontario? 

The  second  area  with  which  I  would  like 
to  make  reference  is  the  problem  concerning 
many  of  our  ambulance  operators  in  this 
province.  I  would  like  to  compUment  the 
Tion.  member  for  Beaches  (Mr.  Harris)  on  his 
iew  remarks  on  this  matter  yesterday.  This 
is  a  problem  existing  in  most  areas  of  Ontario 
but  not  in  all  centres.  It  is  a  problem  of 
'financing  both  to  the  operators  and  to  the 
many  communities  that  are  now  being  asked 
for  subsidies.  There  is  a  problem  of  service 
and  standards  to  protect  our  citizens. 

In  some  areas  the  financial  plight  of  oper- 
ators has  been  heightened  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  minimum  wage.  All  of  us  in  this 
House  approve  of  this  minimum  wage  and 
possibly  wish  it  were  higher,  although  if 
'press  reports  are  correct  in  a  labour  dispute 
recently  in  Windsor,  The  Department  of 
DLabour    ruled    that    ambulance    firms    were 
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exempt  from  the  minimum  wage.  In  Metro— 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  deal  with  Metro  as  I 
am  not  familiar— but  we  do  have  a  dispute 
between  private  operators  and  public  serv- 
ices. In  Metro  we  have  a  conflict  of  opinions 
on  tlie  quahty  of  ambulance  services. 

In  March  of  1964,  Dr.  Schulman,  the 
coroner,  described  ambulance  services  in 
Metro  as  being  excellent.  Just  recently,  on 
January  27,  Reeve  Tom  Bailey  of  Long 
Branch  said,  and  I  quote: 

All  private  ambulance  services  in  Metro 

should  be  wiped  out. 

But  what  of  rural  Ontario,  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts? What  about  the  small  communities 
with  no  hospitals  and  no  available  ambulance 
service?  In  an  editorial  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  on  November  11,  the  first  para- 
graph states,  and  I  quote: 

Anyone  can  throw  an  old  mattress  in 
the  back  of  a  station  wagon  and  operate 
an  ambulance  service  throughout  most  of 
Ontario. 

Further,  the  editorial  quotes   Mr.   MacBeth, 
former  president   of  the   private   ambulance 
operators  association,  who  states,  and  I  quote: 
Less  than  ten  per  cent  of  281  ambulance 
services  registered  in  Ontario  provide  full- 
time  service.    For  the  rest  an  ambulance 
is    a    sideline.     They    operate    restaurants, 
garages,  funeral  homes. 

And,  I  might  interject,  possibly  butcher  shops. 
Rural  firms  need  not  have  any  trained 
personnel    or    equipment    whatsoever    at 
present. 

According  to  Mr.  MacBeth  a  private  oper- 
ator cannot  afford  to  invest  in  better  equip- 
ment. Only  one  in  ten  highway  accident 
victims  ever  pays  his  ambulance  bill. 

But  the  financial  plight  of  the  private 
operators  is  only  one  problem  of  a  series  of 
problems  in  this  field.  What  of  the  great 
financial  waste  in  providing  this  so-called 
ambulance  service  in  many  of  our  communi- 
ties? 

I  specifically  wish  to  make  reference  to  the 
many  undertaking  or  funeral  services  that 
offer  ambulance  service.  In  many  commimi- 
ties,  each  funeral  home  feels  it  must 
maintain  an  ambulance  to  remain  competitive 
in  the  funeral  business.  Several  such  firms 
will  operate  in  a  small  community.  Certainly 
most  of  these  funeral  directors  would  like  to 
abandon  this  service  as  they  have  a  great 
investment  in  a  vehicle  and  most  realize  that 
they  are  not  completely  equipped  nor  are 
their  staffs  fully  trained.  It  is  economically 
impossible  for  these  operators  to  show  a  profit 
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and  many  do  so  only  at  a  doctor's  insistence 
and  the  sense  of  community  responsibility. 

Currently,  and  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
city  of  London  in  particular,  municipal  oflB- 
cials  are  suggesting  that  the  responsibility  for 
providing  ambulance  services  should  rest  with 
the  hospitals  through  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission.  An  editorial  on  Novem- 
ber 18  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  said, 
and  I  quote: 

Ambulances  are  an  extension  of  hospital 
services  and  should  be  organized  on  the 
same  community  basis  with  uniform  stand- 
ards throughout  the  province  and  ensuring 
adequate  service  everywhere. 

I  certainly  will  be  interested  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  committee  xmder  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  studying  the  province's 
ambulance  problems  and  study  the  recom- 
mendations thereto. 

However,  this  lengthy  preamble  leads  me 
to  the  main  purpose  of  this  topic,  to  inform 
this  House  of  an  outstanding  ambulance 
service  unique  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  a 
service  that  can  possibly  be  an  inspiration 
and  pattern  for  excellent  ambulance  service 
in  the  rural  parts  of  Ontario  and  I  wish  to 
make  reference  to  the  Amherstburg-Anderdon 
and  Maiden  district  first  aid  squad.  This 
squad  serves  two  townships  and  the  town  of 
Amherstburg,  with  a  total  population  of  ap- 
proximately 12,000  people  located  some  20 
miles  from  Windsor. 

There  is  no  hospital  closer  to  this  area. 
This  squad  was  founded  in  1961  and  is  the 
only  fully  volunteer  ambulance  and  rescue 
squad  of  its  type  in  Canada,  to  the  best  of  its 
knowledge  and  my  knowledge.  It  is  aflBliated 
with  the  international  first  aid  and  rescue 
association.  There  are  30  men  fully  trained 
in  Red  Cross  ambulance  requirements.  Nine- 
teen of  these  men  are  qualified  instructors. 
Five  are  qualified  examiners  and  the  other 
six  have  standard  first  aid  certificates. 

All  these  men  have  taken  the  ambulance 
technologist  course  of  26  weeks— three  hours 
per  week— offered  by  12  medical  specialists 
in  separate  fields  in  the  city  of  Windsor.  One 
nurse  and  one  doctor  are  associate  members. 
Thirteen  of  these  men  are  trained  scuba 
divers  and  the  squad  boasts  three  complete 
scuba  sets  for  any  accidents  which  may  occur 
in  the  Detroit  River  and  the  Lake  Erie  area. 
The  squad  has  three  ambulances.  They  are 
not  the  newest  but  they  do  the  job. 

These  ambulances  are  fully  equipped,  and 
I  mean  fully  equipped.  They  are  radio  con- 
nected with  each  area  police  force  and  each 
area  fire  department  and  an  ambulance  auto- 
matically answers  each  fire  call  in  the  area. 


In  1964,  412  individual  cases  were  handled. 
Daytime  calls  are  answered  at  the  fire  de- 
partments and  volunteer  ambulance  drivers 
leave  their  respective  jobs  just  as  volunteer 
firemen.  From  5  p.m.  to  midnight,  three  men 
are  on  duty  each  evening,  with  a  duty  list 
on  call  after  midnight  and  on  weekends  and 
holidays  the  station  is  open  and  is  staffed  by 
these  three  men  between  8  a.m.  and  12  mid- 
night. Now  this  is  all  volunteer  service. 

Transportation  for  any  resident  of  this 
area,  and  I  might  say  anyone  having  an  acci- 
dent in  this  area,  is  provided  free  of  charge 
to  almost  anywhere  in-  Canada  or  the  United 
States  under  a  doctor's  request  and  in  the 
reciprocal  arrangement  with  other  inter- 
national first  aid  squads. 

This  squad  operates  on  a  total  budget  of 
approximately  $10,000;  less  than  one  dollar 
per  resident  of  the  area.  The  municipalities 
contribute  $500  each,  a  total  of  $1,500  which 
is  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  very  hea\'y  in- 
surance premium  that  this  squad  must  carry. 
The  balance  of  their  funds  are  raised  through 
personal  donations,  through  service  club 
activities,  through  industry  and  fund-raising 
drives  and  solicitations  from  people  who  are 
served  by  this  squad.  In  three  years  suflB- 
cient  moneys  have  been  raised  to  buy  and 
add  to  their  supply  of  equipment.  Enthusiasm 
and  interest  are  as  high  as  their  excellent 
record  of  service.  Residents  and  doctors  have 
the  fullest  confidence  in  their  ability. 

Speaking  of  ability:  In  1962,  in  Montreal, 
at  the  international  first  aid  and  rescue  com- 
petitions, this  small  town  squad  placed  second 
in  first  aid  work.  In  1963,  in  the  competi- 
tions in  Ohio,  they  received  an  award  for 
the  most  outstanding  rescue  operation  in 
North  America.  In  1964,  at  Miami  Beach, 
in  the  international  championships  there,  this 
small  community  squad  won  two  runner-up 
awards.  Since  tlien,  some  of  these  men  have 
continued  their  education  by  taking  a  course 
at  Ohio  State  University  as  have  many 
ambulance  operators  in  this  province.  Such 
a  course  should  be  given  right  here  in  this 
province  of  Ontario. 

Now,  I  have  drawn  these  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  as  a  pattern  and  possible 
solution  to  many  of  our  ambulance  problems. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  this  squad  may  be  unique 
in  Ontario  but  this  programme  is  not  unique 
in  many  of  the  states  of  our  great  neighbour 
to  the  south.  In  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  for 
instance,  there  are  1,200  volunteer  first  aid 
and  rescue  squads,  with  over  12,000  fully 
trained  members. 

I  would  suggest  that  officials  under  the 
Deputy    Attorney    General    study    this    pro- 
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gramme  as  it  is  carried  out  in  many  of  the 
jurisdictions  to  the  south.  Certainly  in  speak- 
ing to  the  officials  of  this  AMA  squad,  they 
are  willing  to  assist  and  give  information  to 
this  government  and  to  any  other  body  in 
this  province  wishing  to  learn  more  of  this 
programme  in  an  effort  to  provide  top  quality 
ambulance  services  to  everyone  at  minimum 
cost  to  residents  of  our  province. 

This,  as  I  have  stated,  is  one  possible 
solution  to  the  ambulance  service  mess  in 
our  province.  However,  I  call  upon  the 
government  of  this  province,  just  as  did  the 
hon.  member  yesterday,  to  enact  in  this  session 
legislation  which  would  set  up  minimum 
standards  of  training  for  any  and  every 
ambulance  attendant.  Further,  the  province 
should  enact  a  course  to  provide  this  train- 
ing and  as  well  enforce  basic  equipment 
requirements  of  each  and  every  vehicle.  The 
lives  of  too  many  of  our  citizens  have  been 
lost  or  their  bodies  damaged  beyond  repair 
by  unqualified  ambulance  drivers  or  the  in- 
adequacy of  equipment  provided  in  our 
patchwork  of  ambulance  services  throughout 
our  province. 

Our  citizens  deserve  the  best  available 
equipment  and  service. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  through  you  to  make  one 
statement  to  this  House  on  a  matter  that  is 
of  utmost  importance  to  my  county  of  Essex 
—I  might  say  our  county  of  Essex— and  in 
most  parts  of  this  province  as  a  whole.  I 
must  draw  to  the  attention  of  this  House  the 
seriousness  of  the  shortage  of  skilled  farm 
labour  in  our  province  and  in  Essex  coimty 
in  particular. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  assistance  and 
direction  given  to  this  problem  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart)  and 
the  federal  authorities  involved,  but  I  must 
point  out  that  in  Essex  county  market 
gardening  acreage  is  being  cut  instead  of 
expanding.  Can-crop  production  could  be 
greatly  expanded  this  year,  but  will  not  be 
brought  to  its  fullest  potential.  Food  pro- 
cessors have  great  plans  for  expansion  in  my 
area  this  year.  Some  have  announced  them, 
but  many  may  not  expand  due  to  the  many 
uncertainties  in  their  supply  of  labour  and 
in  their  supply  of  farm-fresh  produce. 

If  skilled  farm  labour  is  not  available  in 
sufficient   quantities   and   at  the   right  time, 


there  will  be  tremendous  economic  losses  in 
Essex  county  and  in  our  province. 

I  urge  every  member  of  this  House  to 
support  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
his  assistants  concerned  with  this  matter  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  skilled  farm  labour; 
and  I  further  urge  that  this  House  as  a 
whole  endorse  any  financial  arrangements 
which  will  be  required  to  initiate  this  pro- 
gramme and  deliver  and  supervise  this  help 
to  our  agricultural  industry. 

We  in  Essex  county  will  utilize  skilled 
Canadian  farm  workers  from  any  part  of 
Canada  and  offer  working  conditions  equal 
to  or  better  than  those  on  a  farm  anywhere 
else  in  Canada.  But  if  these  skilled  farm 
workers  are  not  available  in  Canada,  we  want 
the  way  made  clear  now  to  use  skilled  farm 
labour  from  other  countries  on  a  work  permit 
basis.  This  is  a  matter  of  utmost  tirgency, 
but  it  is  also  a  problem  with  long-range 
difficulties.  These  long-range  difficulties,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  trust  will  be  resolved  in  the  due 
course  of  time.  I  only  hope  that  our  farmers 
in  Essex  county  are  still  in  business  after 
this  year  of  crisis  in  the  farm  labour  supply. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton)  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer (Mr.  Allan)  vdll  introduce  the  Budget, 
and  if  there  is  any  time  after  that  we  will 
resume   this   debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  motion  is  put,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  is  in  a  position  to  indicate 
when  the  Budget  debate  will  likely  be  pro- 
ceeded with  after  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer's presentation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes.  The  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)  will  lead  off 
on  the  Budget  debate  next  Tuesday. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery, 
students  from  St.  Louis  Separate  School, 
Etobicoke;  and  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  Hodgson  Public  School,  Toronto,  and 
Essex  Street  Public  School,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  two  questions  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  one  for  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  notice  of  which  was 
given  a  day  or  two  ago. 

In  line  with  the  hon.  Minister's  statement 
on  Monday,  could  he  indicate  the  actual 
number  of  patients  who  have  thus  far  been 
moved  under  The  Homes  for  Special  Care 
Act?  Might  he  also  tell  the  House  how  many 
he  expected  to  move  in  the  first  year  of  the 
new  plan? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  advise  you  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  I  take  this  question  as  notice  and 
it  will  be  fully  discussed  during  the  submis- 
sion of  the  estimates  of  the  department  to 
this  House. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  address 
my  second  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)? 

Will  the  hon.  Minister  inform  the  House 
why  detailed  designing  of  housing  for  the 
Alexandra  Park  project  in  Toronto  cannot 
proceed  simultaneously  with  land  clearance? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  answer  the  hon.  member's  question. 

I  received  today  a  request  from  the  muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  for  4,500 
family  housing  units  to  be  developed  over  the 


next  three  years.    Insofar  as  Alexandra  Park 
is  concerned,  the  request  reads  in  part: 

The  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  be 
requested  at  this  time  to  undertake  a  low- 
rent  family  housing  project  on  block  A  of 
Alexandra  Park  in  accordance  with  a  re- 
development plan  to  be  established  by  the 
co-ordinating  committee  and  approved  by 
the  city  of  Toronto,  the  metropolitan 
council  and  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments. 

As    of    this    date,    the    plan    has    not    been 
established. 

The  city  of  Toronto,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  over-all  Alexandra  Park  urban  renewal 
scheme,  has  tentatively  earmarked  two  areas, 
designated  as  blocks  A  and  B  for  public 
housing.  Detailed  design  of  the  housing  can- 
not proceed  until  a  land-use  plan  for  these 
blocks  has  been  prepared  and  approved  by 
the  city,  by  Metro  and  by  the  other  parties 
to  the  urban  renewal  agreement,  as  con- 
forming with  the  over-all  neighbourhood 
improvement  and  redevelopment  scheme  for 
Alexandra  Park. 

The  Alexandra  Park  co-ordinating  commit- 
tee, at  its  meeting  earlier  this  week,  decided 
and  will  be  recommending  to  city  council  that 
the  preliminary  planning  of  blocks  A  and  B 
should  be  carried  out  by  private  consultants 
retained  by  the  city  of  Toronto  through  its 
development  department.  It  is  presumed  that 
this  preliminary  planning  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  city  concurrently  with  the  acquisition 
and  the  clearance  of  the  land. 

As  it  must  comply  with  this  preliminary 
development  or  land-use  plan,  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corporation  cannot  come  into  the  picture 
until  this  phase  has  been  completed.  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation  cannot  prepare  detailed 
design  plans  in  a  vacuum.  However,  in  the 
interests  of  expediency  and  continuity  of  de- 
sign, Ontario  Housing  Corporation  has  indi- 
cated its  willingness  to  retain  the  same 
consultants  as  appointed  by  the  city  to  carry 
out  the  final  design  processes. 

In  other  words,  to  expedite  the  completion 
of  this  Alexandra  Park  project,  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation  will  carry  on  using  the 
same  architectmal  and  planning  consultants 
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so  there  will  be  no  delay  when  the  prelim- 
inary planning  phase  has  been  completed  and 
it  then  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation  to  proceed  with 
the  final  stages  in  providing  housing  on 
blocks  A  and  B. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  a  short  supple- 
mentary question,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  hon. 
Minister?  How  is  it  that  Mr.  Suter's  proposal 
on;  behalf,  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation 
was  :  turned  down  on  Monday  night,  as  I 
understand  it  was,  by  the  co-ordinating  com- 
mittee, when  the  Ontario  Housing  Corpor- 
ation has  been  a  part  of  that  committee 
through  the  previous  planning  stages? 

cHon.  Mr.  Randall:  He  is  only  one  member 
of  the  committee  and  did  his  best  to  sell 
this  project  that  the  hon.  member  speaks 
about— this  new  plan— but  they  were  turned 
down.  We  have  not  talked  to  the  Metro 
people  yet  to  find  out  whether  they  will  give 
it  reconsideration,  but  at  the  moment  this  is 
the  situation. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  question  for 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart). 

Does  The  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General  plan  to  continue  giving  financial 
assistance  to  municipalities  to  purchase  fire 
pumpers  under  the  emergency  measures 
organization  plan?  If  so,  is  the  department 
planning  to  requisition  increased  funds  for 
this  purpose? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  short  answer  to  both  parts 
of  the  question  would  be  yes,  but  I  think 
perhaps  the  question  deserves  that  I  enlarge 
to  some  extent  on  that  answer.  I  would  say 
that,  by  order-in-council  of  October  24,  1963, 
the  Attorney  General  was  authorized  to  ap- 
prove a  15  per  cent  contribution,  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  towards  the  cost  of  any 
miuiicipality  purchasing  equipment  having  a 
peacetime  use  as  well  as  a  use  for  emergency 
purposes. 

The  federal  government  in  this  scheme 
contributes  30  per  cent,  leaving  the  munici- 
pality a  balance  of  55  per  cent. 

The  grant  is  based,  for  provincial  and 
federal  purposes,  on  a  maximum  figure  of 
$18,000  per  fire  puinper.  The  mimicipality, 
of  course,  may  buy  a  pumper  at  a  greater 
cost  but  they  would  have  to  pay  100  per  cent 
of  that  additional  cost. 

The  conditions  of  the  grants  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  municipality  does  not  have 
•sufficient  fire-fighting  apparatus  and/or  equip- 


ment which  can  be  made  available  to  train 
auxiliary  fire  fighters.  The  whole  scheme  is 
based  on  the  training  of  the  auxiliary  fire 
fighters. 

2.  That  the  additional  fire  pumper  will  not 
replace  old  or  worn-out  equipment. 

3.  That  the  municipality  has  established 
a  fire  department  under  the  provisions  of  The 
Municipal  Act. 

4.  That  the  municipality  is  located  within 
a  county,  district  or  area  which  has  estab- 
lished  an   emergency  measures   organization. 

5.  That  the  municipality  has  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  mutual  fire  aid  plan. 

6.  That  the  municipality  agrees  to  enroll 
and  train  auxiliary  emergency  fire  fighters. 

7.  That  the  municipality  agrees  to  maintain 
the  equipment  at  its  own  expense. 

The  funds  were  allocated  and  allotted  on 
a  first-come-first-served  basis;  that  is,  these 
municipalities  which  first  applied  were  first 
dealt  with. 

Initial  funds  amounting  to  $27,000  were 
included  and  approved  in  the  1964-65  esti- 
mates of  the  emergency  measures  branch  to 
provide  for  ten  pumpers. 

This  programme  was  very  popular  with 
municipalities.  Accordingly,  eight  additional 
pumpers  were  provided  for  at  a  cost  of  $18,- 
900  to  the  province. 

Hon.  members  might  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  the  following  municipalities  availed 
themselves  of  the  programme:  Carleton  Place, 
Brantford  township,  Brantford  city,  Belleville 
city,  Caledon  township,  Chelmsford,  Almonte, 
Osnabrook  township,  Palmerston,  Cornwall 
city.  Kitchener  city,  Wilmot  township— now 
Dundas— Port  Elgin,  Bromley  township, 
Whitney  township,  Hamilton  city.  Port  Hope, 
and  Tecumseh. 

It  is  proposed  to  carry  on  this  programme 
in  1965-66.  However,  as  the  estimates  have 
not  been  approved  yet  by  this  House  I  can- 
not, of  course,  outline  the  proposed  cost. 

I  would  say  that  the  programme  is  one  of 
the  worthwhile  projects  administered  under 
the  emergency  measures  branch. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Might  I  ask  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  a  supplementary  question?  One  of  my 
communities  made  application  prior  to  June 
of  last  year.  Will  those  communities  applying 
during  the  previous  calendar  year  be  first  in 
line,  then,  under  the  continuing  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
not  say  that  that  would  necessarily  be  the 
case.    I  would  only  say  that  any  applications 
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which  have  presently  been  received  will  be 
considered;  whether  or  not  the  same  manner 
of  allocation  will  be  followed  this  year  is 
something  I  would  perhaps  want  to  consider. 
It  was  a  metliod  we  thought  was  fair  pre- 
viously and  possibly  the  same  arrangement 
will  be  followed.  Where  the  municipality  of 
the  hon.  member  comes  in  point  of  time  in 
the  list  of  those  applications  now  on  file  I 
do  DQt  know. 

JVlr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  die  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare    (Mr.    CecUe). 

Is  the  hon.  Minister  aware  that  Mr.  Judd, 
of  the  children's  aid  society  in  Kingston, 
made  a  public  statement  tliat  foster  parents 
could  not  be  adopting  parents?  Was  Mr. 
Judd  given  direction  in  this  decision? 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
member's  question,  I  would  say  first  of  all: 
no,  I  was  not  aware  of  any  statements  made 
in  this  respect,  and  after  investigation  I  am 
informed  that  Mr.  Judd  did  not  make  the 
public  statement  attributed  to  him.  I  pre- 
sume the  second  part  of  the  question  naturally 
is  answered  by  the  first  answer. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
beg  leave  to  table  in  this  House  a  report  on 
children's  aid  institutional  needs,  resources 
and  standards  for  service. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  tlie  day,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment: 

How  is  Ontario  co-ordinating  its  efforts 
with  the  72  foreign  trade  fairs  in  which  the 
federal  government  plans  to  participate  up 
to  July,  1966? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  answer  the  hon.  member's  ques- 
tion. The  officials  of  my  department  are 
working  very  closely  with  officials  of  the 
federal  government  in  order  to  develop 
strong  Ontario  participation  in  all  inter- 
national trade  fairs  without  duplicating  the 
efforts  of  the  federal  department.  I  might 
add  that  four  planning  conferences  have  al- 
ready been  held  with  the  federal  authorities. 
A  typical  example  of  this  co-operation  took 
place  as  recently  as  yesterday,  Tuesday, 
February  9,  1965,  when  the  co-ordinator  of 
*he  department's  promotion  services  division 
visited  Ottawa  to  4>scv(ss  our  tentative  1965- 
.66  programme. 


A  complete  statement  setting  out  my  de- 
partment's plans  on  behalf  of  Ontario  for 
1965-66,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  partici- 
pation with  the  federal  government,  will  be 
made  when  the  department's  estimates  are 
presented. 

Hon.  J,  R.  Simonett  (Miijister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  flood  release  was  issued  at  8.30 
a.m.  today  by  the  conservation  authorities 
branch.  Department  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Mariagement: 

Heavy  rain  overnight,  associated  with 
mild  temperatures  today,  will  give  high 
runoff  in  the  streams  and  rivers  through- 
out southern  Ontario  today  and  tonight. 
Ice  jams  may  develop  on  some  rivers, 
creating  flooding  in  low  areas  along  the 
streams.  Parents  should  warn  children  of 
the  treacherous  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
water-filled  ditches  and  ice-clogged  streams. 
Late  winter  rains  are  not  unusual  in 
southern  Ontario;  however,  when  occurring 
with  snow-filled  ditches,  blocked  drainage 
chanijels  and  ice  jams,  they  can  cremate 
considerable  inconvenience  because  of 
local  flooding.  This  particular  situation  is 
occurring  today  in  a  number  of  localities 
throughout  southwestern  sections  of  the 
province. 

The  flood  warning  system  for  the  province  is 
operated  by  the  conservation  authorities 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  in  co-operation  with 
the  meteorological  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport,  Canada.  This  arrange- 
ment was  established  in  1954  as  a  means  of 
ensuring  close  co-ordination  of  weather  in- 
formation and  stream  flow  data  to  give  advice 
and  warning  of  damaging  flood  conditions. 
The  flood  warning  system  works  closely  with 
the  various  conservation  authorities  to  keep 
them  informed  of  unusual  developments  on 
the  rivers  and  streams  under  their  jurisdic- 
tions. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  this 
is  an  advisory  service  only  and  that  flood 
protection  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
municipality.  As  we  approach  the  spring 
breakup  period,  when  flood  conditions  be- 
come particularly  serious  throughout  the 
province,  information  on  the  runoff  potential 
will  be  issued  by  the  conservation  authorities 
branch  as  conditions  warrant. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  here  two  messages  from  the 
Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  signed 
by  his  own  hand. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  W.  Earl  Rowe,  the  Honour- 
able, the  Lieutenant-Governor,  transmits 
estimates  of  certain  siuns  required  for  the 
services  of  the  province  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1966,  and  recommends  them  to 
the  legislative  assembly,  Toronto,  February 
10,   1965. 

And  the  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  transmits  supplementary  estimates 
of  certain  additional  sums  required  for  the 
services  of  the  province  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1965,  and  recommends  them  to 
the  legislative  assembly,  Toronto,  February 
10,  1965. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 

BUDGET  ADDRESS 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  asked  this  morning, 
"What  sort  of  Budget  is  this  you  are  going  to 
present  this  afternoon?"  I  replied  that  I 
thought  it  could  be  described  as  a  growth 
Budget.  However,  after  witnessing  the 
change  in  the  weather,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  this  is  a  sunshine  Budget. 

This  is  the  seventh  occasion  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  submit  the  annual  Budget  to 
this  House.  This  year,  as  in  past  years,  there 
are  many  demands  made  upon  our  resources. 
The  Budget  that  I  am  presenting  this  after- 
noon represents  a  well-balanced  plan  de- 
signed to  meet  the  essential  requirements  of 
a  dynamic  economy.  It  employs  our  resources 
in  the  manner  that  is  most  beneficial  to  the 
present  and  future  well-being  of  the  citizens 
of  Ontario. 

As  Provincial  Treasurer,  I  have  been 
extremely  gratified  by  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment that  has  been  taking  place  in  our 
province.  We  are  now  entering  the  fifth  year 
of  the  longest  period  of  expansion  since 
World  War  II.  This  growth,  coupled  with 
sound  policies  and  prudent  management,  has 
enabled  us  to  undertake  a  broad  expansion  of 
provincial  services  and  still  maintain  a  strong 
financial  position.  I  am  pleased  to  report  to 
the  hon.  members  that  we  shall  end  the 
current  fiscal  year  in  a  more  favourable  posi- 
tion than  I  had  anticipated  a  year  ago. 

Underlying  this  growth  and  development 
are  the  services  and  physical  facilities  that 
are  provided  by  the  province  and  its  muni- 
cipalities.   In  the  six  years  since  I  delivered 


my  first  Budget  statement  in  1959,  the  prov- 
ince has  expended  directly,  or  by  way  of 
assistance  to  local  authorities,  nearly  $6.1 
billion  in  strengthening  and  developing  the 
economic  and  social  fabric  of  Ontario.  With 
expenditures  of  this  magnitude,  the  govern- 
ment is  obviously  making  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  generation  of  high  levels  of 
income  and  employment. 

In  our  developing  society,  the  concept  of 
the  role  of  government  is  constantly  chang- 
ing. Increasingly  it  is  realized  that  the  pro- 
vision of  traditional  services  and  the  creation 
of  physical  assets  are  not  enough.  Modem 
conditions  require  us  to  break  new  ground  in 
such  areas  as  vocational  training,  job  retrain- 
ing, post-secondary  education,  and  in  trade 
and  industrial  promotion. 

We  must  also  adopt  broad  new  programmes 
in  the  social  services.  It  is  in  these  areas 
that  our  people  and  industry  now  look  to 
government  for  leadership  and  assistance  in 
realizing  their  maximum  potential  in  our 
specialized,  complex  and  competitive  world. 
We  have  developed  our  Budget  plans  with 
these  considerations  uppermost  in  our  minds. 
We  believe  that  our  financial  programme 
will  provide  the  ingredients  necessary  for 
another  year  of  continued  progress  in  our 
society  and  economy. 

To  ensure  that  this  programme  is  as 
effective  as  possible,  we  are  continuing  to 
stress  measures  designed  to  ensure  maximum 
economy  and  efficiency  in  government  opera- 
tions. Our  resources  are  always  limited  in 
relation  to  the  scope  of  the  services  and  pro- 
grammes that  are  required.  We  are  making 
use  of  the  latest  business  management,  cost 
control,  and  personnel  administration  tech- 
niques. With  the  co-operation  of  depart- 
mental administrators,  these  policies  are 
resulting  in  substantial  administrative  savings 
and  are  ensuring  that  our  government  ad- 
ministration is  kept  modem  and  efficient. 

The  need  for  increased  provincial  expendi- 
ture must  be  balanced  by  the  need  to  main- 
tain taxation  and  debt  management  policies, 
consistent  with  the  sound  and  balanced 
economic  growth  which  our  expenditures 
are  designed  to  promote.  Undue  demands 
upon  the  revenue-producing  capacity  of  our 
economy  could  have  as  adverse  an  effect  upon 
economic  growth  as  the  failure  to  provide  the 
services  required  by  that  growth.  Similarly, 
imprudent  provincial  borrowing  could  im- 
pair our  ability  to  fulfil  ovir  responsibilities 
in  the  future. 

After  careful  consideration  of  our  present 
financial  position,  the  priorities  in  our  ex- 
penditure  programme    and   the   capacity   oi 
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our  revenue  resources,  we  have  developed  a 
financial  plan  which  provides  for  substantially 
increased  expenditures  in  those  areas  where 
the  needs  are  greatest.  It  hinges  upon  our 
assessment  of  economic  conditions  in  the 
coming  year.  Thus,  we  must  first  examine 
the  performance  of  the  economy,  both  past 
and  anticipated. 

The  past  two  years  have  made  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  Ontario's  wealth  and 
standard  of  living  of  the  people.  In  1963 
the  gross  provincial  product  rose  by  $1 
billion,  and  in  1964  a  rise  of  $1.4  billion 
brought  the  total  to  $18.5  billion.  The 
volume  of  real  gross  domestic  product  is 
estimated  to  have  risen  by  6.1  per  cent  in 
1964.  Since  the  population  increased  by  2.2 
per  cent,  there  was  a  gain  of  3.8  per  cent 
in  the  production  of  goods  and  services  per 
person  in  the  province. 

The  growth  in  the  economy  was  reflected 
in  the  number  of  jobs  created.  The  rise  of 
89,000— or  3.7  per  cent— in  the  number  of 
jobs  was  enough  to  absorb  the  total  expan- 
sion in  the  labour  force— 78,000— and  also  to 
reduce  unemployment  by  11,000.  As  a  result, 
the  unemployment  ratio  declined  from  3.8 
per  cent  in  1963  to  3.3  per  cent  in  1964— 
compared  with  a  ratio  of  5.5  per  cent  in  the 
rest  of  Canada.  The  decline  in  unemployment 
was  a  feature  of  almost  all  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince, including  some  centres  which  had  ex- 
perienced severe  unemployment  in  recent 
years. 

The  surging  growth  in  Ontario's  economy 
was  particularly  emphatic  in  manufacturing. 
In  the  first  ten  months  of  1964,  manufactur- 
ing shipments  were  up  by  $1,062  million  in 
Ontario.  This  was  $230  million  more  than 
the  increase  in  shipments  for  the  rest  of 
Canada. 

Ontario's  performance  was  equally  im- 
pressive in  new  construction.  In  the  first 
three-quarters  of  1964,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  houses  and  apartment  units  started 
in  Ontario  was  greater  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  country.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  1964, 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  municipal  build- 
ing permits  issued  in  Ontario  was  almost  one- 
third  greater  than  in  all  the  other  provinces. 
The  value  of  residential  construction  con- 
tracts in  Ontario  in  1964  rose  by  more  than 
35  per  cent  over  1963,  while  the  increase  in 
the  rest  of  Canada  was  less  than  ten  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  construction  contracts 
for  oflBces  and  stores  awarded  in  Ontario  in 
1964  equalled  the  value  of  the  increase  in 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Total  capital  investment  in  the  province 
last  year  is  estimated  to  have  increased  by 


$400  million  over  1963— the  largest  year  to 
year  increase  for  eight  years. 

In  addition  to  manufacturing  and  invest- 
ment, the  third  basic  reason  for  Ontario's 
rapid  expansion  in  1964  was  the  rise  in 
exports.  Ontario  benefited  directly  from  a 
40  per  cent  increase  in  exports  of  fully 
manufactured  end  products,  most  of  which 
originated  in  this  province.  Transportation 
equipment  and  various  types  of  machinery 
showed  the  sharpest  gains.  In  fact,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  increase  in  Ontario  manu- 
facturing shipments  in  1964  is  estimated  to 
have  come  from  exports. 

Indirectly,  Ontario  benefited  from  the  in- 
creased exports  originating  in  other  prov- 
inces, particularly  wheat  and  industrial  raw 
materials.  Sales  of  Ontario  manufactured 
products,  such  as  motor  vehicles,  furniture 
and  electrical  appliances,  rose  more  rapidly 
in  the  prairie  provinces,  for  example,  than 
they  did  in  Ontario  itself. 

There  were  several  major  reasons  for  the 
rise  in  exports  last  year.  The  buoyancy  in 
the  American  economy  created  strong  demand 
for  Canadian  resources.  Demand  was  high  in 
almost  all  of  our  other  traditional  export 
markets.  The  special  sales  of  wheat  and  flour 
accounted  for  close  to  $400  million  in  export 
sales.  The  special  incentive  for  exports  of 
automotive  parts  was  largely  responsible  for 
tripling  parts  exports.  Defence  sub-contracts 
provided  a  strong  stimulus  to  exports  of  air- 
craft and  parts.  Lastly,  there  was  a  new 
awareness  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  of 
the  competitive  advantage  provided  by  de- 
valuation and  by  the  faster  rises  in  costs  in 
European  countries,  combined  with  the  co- 
operation between  business  and  government 
expressed  through  the  Ontario  trade  crusade. 

The  rapid  pace  of  economic  activity  in 
Ontario  resulted  in  a  substantial  rise  in  im- 
ports of  manufactured  goods.  In  the  first 
seven  months,  imports  were  responsible  for 
almost  40  per  cent  of  the  growth  in  Canada's 
domestic  market  for  manufactured  products 
other  than  food.  Most  of  these  imports  con- 
sisted of  machinery  and  equipment,  motor 
vehicles  and  parts,  other  transportation  equip- 
ment, and  primary  steel  products  for  our 
rapidly  expanding  construction  activity. 

The  importance  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment's efforts  to  expand  manufacturing  ex- 
ports and  encourage  domestic  manufacturing 
to  compete  with  imports  more  eflFectively  is 
illustrated  by  this  comparison  of  imports  and 
exports.  In  the  first  seven  months  of  1964, 
imports  of  fully  manufactured  products  other 
than  food  rose  by  21.1  per  cent,  exports  by 
42.4  per  cent,  and  the  deficit  of  trade  in  fully 
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manufactured  goods  by  14.3  per  cent  to  reach 
$1.6  billion.  The  appropriate  conclusion  is 
sxirely  that  our  secondary  manufacturers  must 
continue  to  press  their  advance  in  export 
markets,  by  increasing  their  sales  efforts  and 
improving  their  productivity  and  cost  advan- 
tages. The  Ontario  government  will  expand 
its  efforts  to  assist  business  to  achieve  these 
aims. 

The  people  of  Ontario  can  expect  another 
substantial  increase  in  economic  production 
in  1965  and  a  continued  rise  in  their  standard 
of  living.  Another  healthy  expansion  in  pri- 
vate and  public  investment  is  scheduled. 
Consumer  demand  for  non-durables  and 
services  will  continue  to  increase,  while  the 
market  for  durable  goods  will  be  supported 
by  residential  construction,  the  affluence  of 
the  expanding  number  of  young  adults  and 
a  strong  replacement  demand.  Exports  of 
raw  and  processed  materials  as  well  as  sec- 
ondary manufactures  should  remain  buoyant. 

Before  presenting  a  summary  of  the  finan- 
cial operations  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  I 
should  like  to  introduce  for  yovir  consideration 
and  approval  supplementary  estimates  for 
1964-65  totalling  $15,390,200.  They  are  as 
follows: 

The  Department  of  Economics  and  Devel- 
opment: Grant  to  the  Ontario  Research 
Foundation  to  construct  and  equip  new  facil- 
ities at  Sheridan  Park,  $3,520,000. 

The  Department  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management:  Provision  for  payment  to  the 
Ontario  Northland  Transportation  Commission 
to  compensate  for  losses  on  operations  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1963,  $858,200. 

The  Department  of  Health:  Ontario  Heart 
Foundation,  $150,000;  special  grants  to  public 
hospitals  under  the  authority  of  The  Public 
Hospitals  Act  and  the  regulations  thereunder, 
$3,615,000;  lUahee  Lodge,  Cobourg,  $4,800; 
Ontario  Society  for  Crippled  Children— for 
convalescent  camps,  $48,200;  Canadian 
Mothercraft  Centre,  Toronto,  $4,000;  special 
grant  to  Wellesley  Hospital,  Toronto,  in 
support  of  its  medical,  teaching  and  research 
functions,  $2,500,000;  special  grants  for 
teaching  hospitals,  $3,050,000. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare:  Pro- 
vincial aid  to  municipalities,  maintenance  of 
children  from  unorganized  territory  and  ad- 
ditional aid  to  certain  municipalities  under 
The  Child  Welfare  Act,  $1,640,000. 

Hon.  members,  I  am  sure,  will  be  interested 
in  further  details  of  some  of  these  supple- 
mentary estimates. 

The  grant  to  the  Ontario  Research  Found- 
ation is  a  continuation  of  this  government's 


support  of  basic  and  applied  research  through 
the  foundation,  in  order  to  provide  new  op- 
portunities for  our  technical  and  professional 
people  and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
new  products  and  techniques.  The  contribu- 
tion of  $3,520,000  will  assist  the  Ontario 
Research  Foundation  in  the  relocation  of  its 
facilities  at  the  newly  created  Sheridan  Park 
research  community  where  its  library,  com- 
puter centre,  laboratories,  and  research  and 
development  services  will  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  unique  scientific  complex. 

Supplementary  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  total  $9,372,000.  Further 
support  for  the  vitally  important  role  of  our 
public  hospitals  is  provided  by  the  following: 
A  payment  of  $75  per  bed  to  all  public 
hospitals  in  the  province;  special  grants  total- 
hng  $3,050,000  to  be  paid  to  teaching 
hospitals;  and  a  contribution  of  $2,500,000 
to  be  made  to  Wellesley  Hospital,  Toronto, 
in  support  of  its  medical,  teaching  and  re- 
search functions.  As  well,  we  have  provided 
funds  to  aid  in  the  very  necessary  and  worth- 
while work  carried  on  by  certain  private 
organizations  concerned  with  public  health. 

An  advance  payment  of  $1,640,000  will  be 
made  to  municipalities  in  respect  of  costs 
incurred  for  child  welfare.  While  this  pay- 
ment will  not  affect  the  level  of  grants  pay- 
able in  any  one  calendar  year,  the  receipt  of 
this  money  by  the  municipalities  earlier  in 
the  calendar  year  than  previously  should 
prove  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  municipalities 
in  financing  current  expenditures. 

I  now  present  a  summary  of  the  estimated 
net  expenditures  and  revenues  of  the  prov- 
ince for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  statement 
shows  a  very  gratifying  improvement  in  our 
financial  position  over  that  anticipated  in  the 
Budget  statement  of  February  12,  1964. 

On  the  expenditure  side,  we  have  conformed 
quite  well  to  our  budgetary  plan.  Including 
tlie  special  grants  and  payments  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  aggregate  of  net  ordinary 
expenditure  and  net  capital  expenditure  on 
physical  assets  is  estimated,  before  provision 
for  debt  retirement,  at  $1,295.3  million.  Net 
ordinary  expenditure,  before  providing  $40 
million  for  sinking  fund  and  $143  milhon  for 
financing  capital  payments  out  of  ordinary 
revenue,  amounts  to  $1,031.7  million,  and  net 
capital  expenditure  on  physical  assets  is  esti- 
mated at  $263.6  million.  Our  aggregate  ex- 
penditures are  up  $15.8  million  over  the 
forecast  after  inclusion  of  the  supplementary 
estimates.  The  principal  reason  for  the  in- 
crease is  an  upward  adjustment  of  $12.9 
million  in  the  general  legislative  grants  to 
elementary  and  secondary  school  boards. 
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The  net  expenditures  for  1964-65  represent 
an  increase  of  $156  million  over  the  actual 
costs  incurred  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
The  increase  is  largely  attributable  to  the 
higher  expenditures  that  have  been  required 
for  education,  health,  highways  and  welfare 
services.  These  four  departments  account  for 
three-quarters  of  the  overall  growth  in  ex- 
penditures. The  increases  are  $47  million  for 
education,  $36.8  million  for  health,  $21.4 
million  for  highways  and  $11.4  million  for 
public  welfare. 

Other  significant  increases  in  expenditures, 
after  giving  effect  to  changes  in  departmental 
responsibilities,  include  $8.8  million  for  public 
works,  $6.1  million  for  energy  and  resources 
management,  $5.1  million  for  economics  and 
development,  and  $5  million  for  lands  and 
forests. 

By  major  spending  departments,  the  net 
ordinary  and  capital  expenditures  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  are  as  follows:  Education, 
$428  million;  highways,  $301.9  million; 
health,  $158.8  million;  public  welfare,  $72.1 
million;  public  works,  $50.3  million;  munici- 
pal affairs,  $43.6  million;  Attorney  General, 
$34  million,  and  lands  and  forests,  $32.2 
million. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  experienced 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  revenues.  The  net  ordinary  revenue 
and  net  capital  receipts  are  estimated  at 
$1,217.8  million,  of  which  $2.1  million  repre- 
sents net  capital  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
physical  assets.  This  is  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  of  $136.4  million.  The 
major  sources  of  revenue  are:  corporations 
tax,  $234  million;  gasoline  tax,  $220  million; 
income  tax  collection  agreement,  $194.6 
million;  retail  sales  tax,  $194.3  million;  liquor 
control  board,  $110  million;  motor  vehicle 
licences  and  permits,  $74  million,  and  the 
succession  duty  field,  $61.1  million. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  province's 
revenue  from  the  succession  duty  field  con- 
sists of  $46  million  in  collections  under  its 
own  Succession  Duty  Act,  and  a  payment  of 
$15.1  million  from  the  federal  government. 
The  payment  from  the  federal  government 
represents  the  additional  25  per  cent  share  of 
the  estate  tax  that  the  federal  government 
agreed  to  make  available  at  the  federal-pro- 
vincial conference  of  November,  1963.  The 
arrangement  that  has  been  adopted  applies 
to  each  of  the  three  fiscal  years  1964-65  to 
1966-67,  and  the  payment  is  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  province  does  not  increase 
its  own  rates  beyond  those  in  effect  on  March 
31,  1964. 

Over-all,  the  province  will  end  the  current 


fiscal  year  in  a  stronger  financial  position  than 
was  forecast.  The  buoyant  economy  has  con- 
tributed to  a  substantial  rise  in  revenues, 
which  will  enable  us  to  meet  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  the  capital  programme  out  of 
current  income.  Thus,  even  after  providing 
$15.4  million  in  supplementary  estimates,  the 
excess  of  expenditures  over  revenues  will  be 
reduced  to  $77.5  million,  and  the  increase  in 
net  capital  debt  will  be  $27.4  million  less 
than  was  anticipated  a  year  ago. 

This  government  recognizes  that  the  crea- 
tion of  physical  assets  such  as  highways  and 
roads,  hospitals,  schools  and  other  facilities  is 
vital  to  the  economic  and  social  fabric  of  our 
society.  Consequently,  in  addition  to  generous 
provision  for  universities,  schools  and  hospi- 
tals, we  have  for  some  years  been  undertak- 
ing an  ambitious  capital  programme  to  ensure 
that  these  facilities  are  available. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  capital  pro- 
gramme totals  an  estimated  $263.6  million,  of 
which  $215  million  is  for  highways  and  muni- 
cipal roads,  $36.4  million  for  public  buildings 
and  other  structures,  $5.4  million  for  con- 
servation projects,  $2.7  million  for  mining, 
logging  and  access  roads,  and  $4.1  million 
for  parks,  rural  power  lines  and  the  water 
management  programme.  These  outlays  repre- 
sent a  substantial  addition  to  our  physical 
assets  and  indicate  the  high  confidence  that 
we  have  in  the  future  of  our  province. 

In  order  to  preserve  a  strong  credit  position 
in  the  money  market,  we  have  followed  the 
policy  of  meeting  a  substantial  proportion  of 
our  capital  expenditure  out  of  ordinary 
revenue.  Thus,  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
while  we  have  undertaken  a  capital  pro- 
gramme of  $263.6  million,  the  estimated  in- 
crease in  our  net  capital  debt  has  been  held 
to  $78.4  million. 

The  net  capital  debt  at  March  31,  1965  is 
estimated  at  $1,423  million.  In  relation  to  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  this  province,  the 
level  of  the  net  debt  is  well  within  reason. 
It  approximates  the  1964  increase  in  the  gross 
provincial  product,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
provincial  net  revenue  for  14  months. 

I  would  like  now  to  place  before  the  hon. 
members  a  summary  of  the  government's  over- 
all expenditure  programme  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  This  programme  is  more  than  a 
simple  response  to  increased  demands  for 
public  services.  It  represents  a  bold  and 
positive  plan  designed  to  promote  and  stim- 
ulate a  marked  advance  in  the  material, 
social  and  cultural  life  of  our  people. 

Net  ordinary  expenditure,  before  providing 
$41.5  million  for  sinking  fund  and  $112 
million  for  capital  payments  to  be  financed 
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out  of  ordinary  revenue,  is  forecast  at 
$1,162.9  million.  This  is  an  increase  of  $131.2 
million  over  the  current  fiscal  year.  Of  the 
increase,  $80.4  million,  or  61  per  cent,  will 
be  required  by  The  Departments  of  Education 
and  University  Afi^airs.  Other  major  increases 
include  $12.3  million  for  public  welfare  and 
$5.3  million  for  highways. 

The  province's  net  capital  expenditure  on 
physical  assets  will  also  be  increased,  rising 
by  $33.1  million  to  a  record  high  of  $296.7 
million.  Of  the  total,  $239.1  million,  or 
nearly  81  per  cent,  will  be  for  provincial 
highways,  municipal  roads,  and  mining  and 
forestry  roads.  The  remainder  of  the  capital 
programme  consists  of  $44  million  for  public 
works,  $6.8  million  for  conservation  projects, 
and  $6.8  million  for  parks,  recreational  areas 
and  other  purposes. 

In  total,  the  net  expenditures  on  ordinary 
and  capital  accounts  are  forecast  before  pro- 
viding for  sinking  fund  at  $1,459.6  million. 
This  is  an  increase  over  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  $164.3  million.  The  net  expenditures 
by  major  spending  departments  are  as  follows: 
Education,  $444.9  miUion;  highways,  $329.4 
million;  health,  $161.7  million;  public  wel- 
fare, $84.4  million;  university  a£Fairs,  $63.7 
million;  public  works,  $57.6  million,  and 
municipal  affairs,  $48.5  million. 

Indicative  of  the  almost  overriding  concern 
of  this  government  with  programmes  aimed 
at  human  betterment  and  the  preservation 
and  rehabilitation  of  human  resources,  is  the 
magnitude  of  the  over-all  expenditure  which 
the  government  proposes  in  1965-66  on  edu- 
cation, health  and  welfare.  Our  people  must 
be  healthy,  competent  and  productive  if  the 
challenges  of  a  growing  and  rapidly  changing 
economy  are  to  be  met  successfully.  There- 
fore, we  are  continually  seeking  and  effecting 
major  improvements  in  these  services.  In 
the  past  decade,  the  expenditures  on  human 
betterment  have  more  than  tripled,  and  they 
now  account  for  approximately  one-half  of 
tlie  province's  total  Budget.  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  we  are  forecasting  the  net  com- 
bined expenditures  of  The  Departments  of 
Education,  University  Affairs,  Health,  and 
Public  Welfare,  at  $754.6  milhon.  This  is  an 
increase  over  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $95.5 
million,  and  it  brings  our  total  spending  on 
these  services  to  a  level  approaching  that 
expended  for  all  purposes  just  six  years  ago. 

Education  occupies  a  position  of  pre- 
eminence in  our  expenditure  programme.  In 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  net  expenditures 
of  The  Department  of  Education  will  rise 
by    $62.6    million    to    $444.9    million.     The 


anticipated  increase  in  the  department's  ex- 
penditures will  thus  represent  38  per  cent  of 
the  total  increase  in  the  Budget  for  all  pur- 
poses. As  hon.  members  are  well  aware,  the 
question  of  increasing  education  costs  has  been 
a  matter  of  concern  to  our  government  for 
many  years,  and  we  have  steadily  increased 
provincial  grants  at  every  level  of  education. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  introduction 
of  our  Ontario  foundation  tax  plan  last  year 
was  to  provide  substantial  relief  to  home 
owners  and  farmers  from  the  burden  of 
taxation  on  their  property  for  school  purposes. 

As  we  plan  for  tlie  financing  of  govern- 
ment services  during  tlie  next  decade,  it  be- 
comes abundantly  clear  that  expenditures  on 
education  must  inevitably  increase,  and  sub- 
stantially so,  until  the  early  1980s  at  least. 
It  is  of  equal  importance  to  realize  that  ex- 
penditures on  education  will  increase,  not 
only  in  absolute  terms  of  total  amounts,  but 
relatively  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  in  other 
sectors  of  our  economy. 

As  hon.  members  know,  enrolment  in  all 
educational  institutions  has  been  increasing 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the  general  popu- 
lation; and  at  the  secondary  and  post-secon- 
dary levels  this  growth  has  been  accentuated 
by  ever-increasing  demands  for  much  higher 
levels  of  education.  Enrolment  in  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  20  years,  and  we  are 
told  that  it  will  double  again  before  another 
20  years  have  elapsed.  During  the  same 
period,  enrolment  in  universities  and  col- 
leges has  tripled  and  we  may  expect  to  see 
it  triple  again  during  the  next  decade. 

Concurrently,  there  has  arisen  a  growing 
need  for  education  in  the  commercial  and 
technical  branches  at  both  the  secondary 
and  the  post-secondary  levels.  This  need  we 
have  recognized  in  the  support  given  to  the 
building  of  vocational  schools,  and  by  carry- 
ing out  a  construction  programme  for  pro- 
vincial institutes  of  technology  and  trades. 
This  demand  will,  of  course,  intensify  and 
increase  in  tlie  future,  and  the  needs  must 
be  met  if  we  are  to  equip  our  youth  and 
adults  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  de- 
manded by  modern  technology. 

Equally  significant,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  total  expenditures,  has  been  the  steady 
rise  in  the  unit  costs  of  education.  While 
these  increases  reflect,  and  indeed  parallel 
in  some  respects,  increases  in  salaries,  wages, 
and  costs  of  living  generally,  they  have,  over 
part  of  the  period,  increased  at  a  somewhat 
faster  rate. 
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We  are  thus  faced  with  a  future  of  rapidly 
increasing  expenditures  on  education  at  a 
rate  well  above  that  of  the  general  level  of 
oiu:  economy— due  to  enrolment  increases, 
new  and  greater  demands  for  higher  levels  of 
education,  and  increases  in  unit  costs  in 
keeping  with  the  continuing  increase  in  our 
general  standard  of  hving.  For  the  next 
decade  at  least,  therefore,  education  will 
perforce  be  Ontario's  number  one  problem. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  The  enrolment 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  province  increased  by  more  than  76,000 
last  September  to  nearly  1,674,000,  or  about 
one-quarter  of  our  total  population.  It  had 
been  expected  that  the  construction  of  school 
buildings  would  show  a  decline  in  1964,  but 
the  decrease  was  slight,  owing  to  the 
accelerated  movement  towards  establishing 
centralized  elementary  schools  in  rural  areas 
and  a  steady  demand  for  more  vocational 
school  facilities  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

The  year  1965  will  be  a  memorable  one 
in  Ontario's  educational  history,  since  it 
marks  the  establishment  of  the  township  as 
the  general  unit  for  the  administration  of 
rural  public  schools.  This  January,  some  423 
township  school  area  boards  in  the  counties 
took  over  the  responsibilities  carried  formerly 
by  1,926  boards  of  school  trustees.  In  the 
organized  townships  of  the  districts  of 
northern  Ontario,  there  has  also  been  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  boards.  Larger 
units  open  the  way  for  broader  planning,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  consultative  commit- 
tees being  established  by  county  councils 
will  give  impetus  to  the  consolidation,  in  due 
time,  of  a  number  of  township  school  areas 
into  still  larger  units  of  administration. 

Effective  in  January  of  this  year,  all  schools 
for  retarded  children  operated  by  local 
parents'  groups  were  placed  under  retarded 
children's  education  authorities,  and  thus,  for 
the  first  time  their  current  operation,  will  be 
fully  supported  by  public  funds.  The  prov- 
ince, through  The  Department  of  Education, 
will  pay  80  per  cent  of  the  coat  of  maintain- 
ing these  schools,  and  the  remaining  20  per 
cent  will  come  from  the  municipalities  in 
which  the   children  reside. 

Grants  to  elementary  and  secondary  school 
boards  under  the  Ontario  foundation  tax  plan 
in  the  year  just  past  were  paid  in  five  instal- 
ments—in February,  April,  August,  Novem- 
ber, with  an  additional  cheque  in  July  to 
boards  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  under  the 
corporation  tax  adjustment  grant  provision.  In 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  total  amount 
available  for  school  grants  will  be  increased 
by  $32.7  million  to  $331  million.    This  will 


mean  that  over  the  first  two  years  of  opera- 
tion of  the  new  plan  the  grants  to  school 
boards  will  have  been  stepped  up  by  $97.3 
million,  or  41.6  per  cent.  The  new  plan  is 
contributing  much  to  ensure  a  sound  basic 
education  for  schoolchildren  across  Ontario 
and  at  the  same  time  is  providing  marked 
benefits  to  the  local  ratepayers. 

Forecasting,  preparation,  and  financing  are 
three  activities  that  are  inseparable  from 
educational  endeavour  in  these  changing 
days.  As  I  mentioned,  forecasts  indicate  con- 
tinued expansion  in  enrolment,  with  par- 
ticularly heavy  demand  at  the  secondary  and 
post- secondary  school  levels.  The  prepara- 
tion activity  touches  school  construction, 
teacher  supply  and  ciurriculum,  and  steps  are 
being  taken  in  regard  to  each  of  these.  In- 
creasing enrolments  and  higher  standards  of 
services  lead  inevitably  to  higher  costs.  With 
educational  costs  now  representing  such  a 
substantial  portion  of  all  public  expenditures, 
it  is  essential  that  the  utmost  care  is  exer- 
cised at  both  the  local  and  provincial  levels  to 
see  that  full  value  is  received  for  every  dollar 
spent  and  that  every  expenditure  made  is 
fully  justified  in  terms  of  prudence  and  educa- 
tional worth. 

Through  the  new  Department  of  Univer- 
sity Affairs  and  the  Ontario  Universities 
Capital  Aid  Corporation,  substantial  assist- 
ance is  being  provided  to  help  our  universities 
meet  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  young  people  seeking  higher 
education. 

September  1964  saw  record  enrolments 
once  again  in  the  universities  of  Ontario.  It 
is  encouraging  to  report,  however,  that  the 
co-operative  planning  that  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years  resulted  in  more  than  sufficient 
number  of  places  to  accommodate  the  record 
number  who  enrolled.  Two  new  universities. 
Brock  University  at  St.  Catharines  and  Trent 
University  at  Peterborough,  enrolled  their 
first  students.  While  initial  classes  were  rela- 
tively small,  it  is  expected  that  altogether 
3,400  students  will  be  attending  these  institu- 
tions within  five  years.  In  addition,  the  first 
students  will  be  enrolled  this  September  at 
the  new  campus  of  York  University,  at  Scar- 
borough College  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  at  Wellington  College  of  the  University 
of  Guelph.  Planning  is  also  going  forward 
for  Erindale  College  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  of  the 
year  was  the  announcement  of  a  special  pro- 
gramme of  government  assistance  for  the 
expansion  of  medical  and  dental  teaching 
facilities  in  the  universities.  It  includes  a  new 
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medical  school  at  McMaster  University,  a 
new  dental  school  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  a  new  medical-sciences 
building  at  Queen's  University,  and  enlarged 
facilities  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  provincial 
funds  made  available  to  the  universities  in 
the  form  of  operating  and  special  grants,  and 
capital  assistance,  will  be  increased  by  $64 
million  to  $163.3  million.  The  operating  and 
special  grants  will  be  stepped  up  by  $17.6 
million  to  $63.3  million,  and  the  capital 
loans  to  be  made  available  through  the 
Ontario  Universities  Capital  Aid  Corporation 
will  be  increased  by  $46.4  million  to  $100 
million. 

Operating  and  special  grants  are  to  be 
made  available  to  each  university  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  these 
grants  to  cover  operating  costs,  that  the 
amount  proposed  represents  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  advisory  committee  on  university 
affairs.  Universities,  of  course,  are  free  to 
establish  the  fees  they  will  charge  since  they 
are  independent  institutions.  However,  I 
might  point  out  that  these  recommendations 
from  the  advisory  committee  were  based  on 
the  expectation  that  there  would  be  no  in- 
crease in  fees  for  the  academic  year  1965-66. 
The  one  exception  is  Osgoode  Hall  law 
school  which  did  not  increase  its  fees  last 
year  and  where  tuition  was  somewhat  below 
the  fees  for  the  other  law  faculties  in  the 
province. 

The  $100  million  to  be  made  available  for 
the  capital  programmes  of  the  provincially 
assisted  universities  and  colleges  through  the 
Ontario  Universities  Capital  Aid  Corpora- 
tion represents  an  increase  of  87  per  cent 
over  the  amount  made  available  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  aid  will  enable  the 
universities  to  provide  the  facilities  required 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  increasing  univer- 
sity population.  Application  for  financial 
support  for  capital  works  will  be  made  on  a 
project-by-project  basis.  This  procedure  will 
permit  each  project  to  go  forward  with  assvu:- 
ance  of  financial  support  at  the  time  it  is 
required  rather  than  having  to  await  the 
results  of  a  submission  once  a  year,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Of  unquestioned  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  citizens  of  this  province  are 
hospital  care  insurance,  mental  health  serv- 
ices and  public  health  programmes. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  hospital  insur- 
ance has  been  provided  for  an  increased 
number  of  our  citizens  and  that  at  present 
an   estimated   99.2   per   cent   of  the  eligible 


population  is  covered  under  the  plan,  the 
broadest  coverage  yet  attained.  Included  in 
the  Budget  for  the  coming  year  is  an  amount 
of  $50  million  from  the  general  revenue  of 
the  province  to  subsidize  those  costs  of  the 
plan  not  met  by  premium  subscription  and 
the  contribution  by  the  federal  government. 
After  having  carefully  reviewed  the  projected 
costs  of  the  Ontario  hospital  care  insurance 
plan,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that,  with 
the  continuation  of  the  present  policy  of 
subsidizing  the  plan  to  the  extent  of  $50  mil- 
lion each  year,  there  will  be  no  increase  in 
premium  rates  over  the  next  three  years. 

The  grants  provided  through  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission  for  hospital 
construction,  renovation  and  expansion  will 
be  $15.6  million  in  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
an  increase  of  $3.5  million  over  the  interim 
estimate  for  1964-65.  Funds  in  the  amount 
of  $9.5  million  will  also  be  made  available 
to  provide  low-interest  loans  to  encourage 
hospital  construction.  This  plan  has  already 
been  successful  in  stimulating  expansion  in 
areas  of  the  province  where  the  need  for 
additional  hospital  accommodation  is  partic- 
ularly urgent. 

In  the  field  of  mental  health,  our  policy 
is  to  stress  the  early  detection  and  treatment 
of  mental  illness  in  the  patient's  own  com- 
munity. To  this  end,  we  are  encouraging, 
through  the  hospital  construction  programme, 
the  building  of  psychiatric  facilities  in  general 
hospitals.  Many  new  beds  have  already  been 
provided  and  out-patient  facilities  have  been 
increased.  Facilities  for  an  additional  750 
beds  for  this  purpose  are  now  in  the  plarming 
and  construction  stages. 

It  is  proposed  to  spend  an  additional  $2.3 
million  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  The  Homes  for  Special 
Care  Act,  passed  by  this  House  last  year. 
T^is  new  programme  is  designed  to  place 
mental  patients  who  no  longer  require 
psychiatric  treatment  in  suitable  homes  in 
various  communities.  In  this  way  we  can 
help  ensure  that  the  accommodation,  facili- 
ties and  skills  of  the  Ontario  hospitals  are 
fully  utilized  for  the  active  treatment  of 
mentally  ill  patients. 

It  is  hoped  that  programmes  such  as  these 
will  render  it  unnecessary  to  build  additional 
Ontario  hospitals;  meanwhile  our  policy  con- 
tinues to  be  to  improve  facilities  in  these 
hospitals  by  increasing  the  ratio  of  staff  to 
patients  and  reducing  overcrowding.  To  pro- 
vide for  these  programmes,  the  expenditure 
of  the  mental  health  branch,  including  the 
cost  of  operating  the  Ontario  hospitals,  is  fore- 
cast at  $74.9  million  for  1965-66,  an  increase 
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of  $4.8  million  over  the  interim  estimate  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Our  services  in  the  field  of  public  health 
are  also  being  expanded.  The  central  lab- 
oratory will  be  in  operation  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  coming  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  in- 
creased assistance  will  be  made  available  to 
local  jurisdictions  and  health  units  to  help 
them  safeguard  the  health  of  their  com- 
munities. 

The  net  expenditure  of  The  Department  of 
Health,  including  our  contributions  to  the 
Ontario  hospital  care  insurance  plan,  is  esti- 
mated at  $161.7  million  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

While  the  province  as  a  whole  has  been 
enjoying  a  remarkably  buoyant  economic 
period,  there  are  still  some  of  our  citizens 
who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  participate 
in  the  general  prosperity.  Our  welfare  pro- 
grammes are  directed  towards  relieving  these 
people  of  the  burden  of  hardship  and  helping 
them  to  become  independent,  productive 
members  of  our  society.  Although  direct 
assistance  must  necessarily  account  for  a  large 
proportion  of  our  expenditures  in  the  welfare 
field,  increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
those  programmes  which  are  designed  to  help 
people  become  entirely  self-reliant. 

I  would  like  to  mention  specifically  our 
rehabilitation  programme,  an  increasingly  im- 
portant aspect  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare's  activity.  The  services  to  handi- 
capped persons  taking  vocational  training 
courses  are  being  expanded,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  report  that  there  is  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  availing 
themselves  of  this  opportunity.  In  support  of 
this  programme  we  have  increased  our  allow- 
ances to  the  trainees,  just  as  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  done  in  its  training  programme 
for  unemployed,  able-bodied  persons. 

Economic  prosperity  has  resulted  in  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
our  regular  general  welfare  assistance.  On 
the  other  hand,  because  of  increases  in  our 
population,  there  are  now  more  people  in 
need  of  the  special  help  we  provide  through 
old  age  assistance,  and  allowances  for  mothers, 
disabled  fathers,  and  blind  and  disabled 
persons.  The  growing  case  load  in  these 
programmes,  as  well  as  increases  in  payments 
to  offset  the  general  rise  in  the  cost  of  living, 
has  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  increase  our 
over-all  expenditures. 

In  total  we  expect  the  cost  of  these  wel- 
fare programmes  to  amount  to  $84.4  million 
in  the  fiscal  year  1965-66,  an  increase  of 
$12.3  million  over  the  current  period. 

An    urbanized    and    industrialized    society 


such  as  ours  cannot  operate  effectively  with- 
out a  vast  network  of  highways  and  roads. 
Through  a  well-planned  programme,  we  have 
built  a  modem,  efficient  road  system,  includ- 
ing a  network  of  multi-lane  controUed-access 
highways,  without  the  necessity  of  highway 
tolls.  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  is  spending  $301.9  million 
on  building  and  maintaining  these  essential 
facilities,  and  extending  them  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  province. 

The  marked  upward  trend  in  motor  vehicle 
registrations  emphasizes  the  continuing  need 
for  expanding  and  improving  our  highways 
and  roads.  Motor  vehicle  registrations  rose 
2.5  per  cent  in  1962,  4.2  per  cent  in  1963  and 
five  per  cent  last  year,  bringing  total  registra- 
tions in  1964  to  2,375,000.  To  keep  abreast 
of  this  increasing  volume  of  traffic  through- 
out the  province,  the  net  ordinary  and  capital 
expenditures  of  The  Department  of  Highways 
will  be  raised  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  to 
$329.4  million,  an  increase  of  $27.5  million 
over  the  current  year. 

During  1964,  highway  construction  con- 
tinued at  a  high  level  with  the  completion, 
including  reconstruction,  of  461  miles  of 
paved  highway  and  the  erection  of  62  struc- 
tures. 

Construction  on  the  Macdonald-Cartier 
Freeway  was  carried  on  at  an  accelerated 
pace,  particularly  in  sections  where  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  highway  a  four-lane 
facility.  The  work  completed  during  the  year 
included  a  new  four-lane  section  of  eight 
miles  from  east  of  Lancaster  almost  to  the 
Quebec  border,  and  the  widening  to  four 
lanes  of  two  sections  in  eastern  Ontario  com- 
prising 44  miles  and  four  sections  in  western 
Ontario  comprising  50  miles.  On  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway,  63  miles  of  grading  were 
completed  along  with  53  miles  of  paving  and 
eight  miles  of  resurfacing.  At  the  present  time 
a  further  41  miles  of  grading  and  33  miles 
of  paving  are  in  progress.  Under  the  federal- 
provincial  roads-to-resources  agreement,  47 
miles  of  grading  were  finished  last  year,  bring- 
ing the  total  mileage  to  date  under  this  pro- 
gramme to  319  miles. 

Of  the  provincial  highway  and  road  ex- 
penditures estimated  at  $301.9  million  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  $215  million  is  for  capital 
construction  and  $86.9  million  is  for  mainte- 
nance. These  expenditures  include  $97.9 
million  for  provincial  road  subsidies  to  muni- 
cipalities and  assistance  for  roads  in  unin- 
corporated townships  in  northern  Ontario. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  construction  on 
the  Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway  will  include 
work   on   the    section   through    Metropolitan 
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Toronto,  the  new  section  between  Gananoque 
and  Brockville,  and  the  widening  of  the  re- 
maining two-lane  section  east  of  Iroquois.  We 
plan  to  push  ahead  with  the  approaches  to 
the  high-level  bridge  over  the  Bay  of  Quinte, 
the  widening  to  four  lanes  of  Highway  11 
from  Orillia  to  Gravenhurst,  the  Atikokan 
Highway  and  the  Sudbury-Timmins  Highway. 
ReconstiTiction  will  be  undertaken  on  High- 
way 17  east  and  west  of  Mattawa,  on  tlie 
Red  Lake  Highway,  No.  105,  and  on  second- 
ary Highway  614  south  of  Manitouwadge. 

Major  new  projects  will  include  the  start 
of  work  on  tunnels  under  the  Welland  Canal 
at  St.  Catharines  and  Thorold  and  a  start  on 
the  Kitchener-Waterloo  ring  road.  Work  on 
the  Trans-Canada  Highway  will  include  the 
remaining  section  of  the  Ottawa  Queensway, 
the  widening  of  Highway  7  west  of  Ottawa 
and  reconstruction  of  Highway  17  north  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Under  the  roads-to-resources 
programme,  the  road  from  Savant  Lake  to 
Ignace  will  be  completed  and  a  further  25 
miles  will  be  added  to  other  roads. 

Of  the  $329.4  million  to  be  appropriated 
for  highways  and  roads  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  $237.3  million  will  be  for  construction 
and  $92.1  milhon  for  maintenance.  The  total 
includes  $104.2  million  for  municipal  road 
subsidies  and  assistance  for  roads  in  imin- 
corporated  townships  in  northern  Ontario.  We 
are  thus  providing  for  a  combined  provincial 
and  municipal  road  programme  in  the  coming 
year  of  $438  million,  which  amoimt  is  $34 
million  more  than  in  the  current  year. 

Ontario  is  blessed  with  vast  natural  resomrces 
which  have  great  economic  importance, 
and  in  addition  provide  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation  for  residents  and  visitors 
alike.  To  protect  and  develop  our  farmland, 
mineral,  forest,  parkland  and  water  resources, 
a  total  of  $75.8  million  is  being  appropriated 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  compared  with  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  $72.2  million  in 
1964-65. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  assisting, 
through  its  modem  policies  and  expanding 
programmes,  the  further  development  of  agri- 
culture in  this  province.  Gratifying  progress 
is  being  made  under  The  Agricultural  Re- 
habilitation and  Development  Act  programme 
in  establishing  commimity  pastures,  soil  and 
water  conservation,  and  in  studying  economic 
use  of  sub-marginal  lands.  A  seven-depart- 
ment directorate  has  been  established  to  co- 
ordinate the  various  programmes  eligible  for 
ARDA  assistance. 

Concurrently  with  the  creation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph,  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
federated    colleges    within    that    university. 


other  measures  are  being  taken  to  improve 
and  strengthen  our  agricultural  education  and 
research  facilities.  Bursaries  wUl  be  provided 
to  encourage  students  to  enter  courses  lead- 
ing to  careers  in  agriculture  and  food  indus- 
tries. Of  particular  significance  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  new 
veterinary  services  branch  to  unify  existing 
services,  undertake  regulatory  work  with  re- 
spect to  livestock  diseases,  and  provide  for  a 
necessary  expansion  of  veterinary  services. 
The  net  expenditure  of  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  forecast  at  $21.5  million. 

The  Department  of  Mines  has  expanded 
its  field  services  and  added  to  its  cartographic 
unit,  which  now  uses  the  most  advanced 
known  techniques  of  mapmaking.  In  1964  a 
further  agreement  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  a  continuation  of  the  airborne  geo- 
physical survey  was  signed.  Under  its  terms 
the  121,000  square  miles  remaining  to  be 
surveyed  will  be  covered  during  the  next 
three  years  and  all  maps  will  have  been  issued 
within  four  years.  The  appropriation  for  this 
and  the  other  services  to  the  public  is  $3.6 
million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  well-being  of  our  forests  is  of  prime 
importance  to  the  economy  of  the  province. 
During  the  coming  years,  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  will  intensify  its  work 
in  the  management,  protection,  and  regener- 
ation of  our  forest  resources.  The  forestry 
programmes,  together  with  the  department's 
parks,  fish  and  wUdlife  services,  represent  a 
thorough  and  well-rounded  plan  to  conserve 
and  replenish  vital  resources  for  our  future 
economic  and  recreational  benefit. 

Particularly  significant  is  the  work  the 
department  is  doing  in  planting  trees  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  forests.  Some  53  million 
trees  will  be  provided  from  nurseries  in  the 
next  year  for  planting  on  Crown  and  private 
lands.  Another  interesting  programme  is  the 
restoration  of  survey  lines  by  brushing  oper- 
ations, to  be  carried  out  by  Indian  citizens 
trained  and  supervised  by  Ontario  land  sur- 
veyors. Oiu*  forest  protection  services  will 
be  strengthened  in  the  coming  year  by  the 
implementation  of  plans  for  modernization  of 
the  department's  air  service. 

The  acquisition  and  development  of  new 
areas  for  recreational,  hunting,  fishing  and 
camping  purposes  is  an  important  means  of 
encouraging  further  development  of  Ontario's 
tourist  industry.  The  department  now  oper- 
ates 90  parks  comprising  3.7  million  acres. 
In  1965-66  the  department  plans  to  develop 
the  newer  parks  and  extend  and  renovate 
some  of  the  older  ones,  as  well  as  to  continue 
the  policy  of  planned  acquisitions  of  addi- 
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tional  parkland.  Total  combined  expenditures 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forest  will 
reach  an  estimated  $34.3  million  in  1965-66. 
The  new  relationship  of  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  and  the  conservation 
authorities  branch,  through  The  Department 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management,  has 
proved  highly  successful,  resulting  in  closer 
co-ordination  of  water  resources  management. 
The  department  has  encouraged  the  con- 
struction and  planning  of  small  dams  through 
the  emergency  assistance  programme.  Funds 
will  be  requested  to  assist  with  the  water 
control  programme  of  Ontario's  33  conser- 
vation authorities. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  has  been  involved  in 
the  development,  construction  and  operation 
of  323  water  and  sewage  works  at  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $118  million.  During  1964, 
the  commission  embarked  upon  a  new  pro- 
gramme to  combat  water  shortages  and  prob- 
lems of  water  quality  in  several  areas  of 
Ontario  through  the  construction  of  water 
pipelines  to  serve  municipalities  on  a  regional 
basis.  To  combat  water  pollution  resulting 
from  industrial  wastes,  the  commission  is 
planning  to  intensify  research  into  methods 
of  treating  such  wastes  and  to  provide  greater 
surveillance  and  control  of  industrial  pollu- 
tion. Net  ordinary  and  capital  expenditures 
of  The  Department  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  are  forecast  at  $16.4  million 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

In  support  of  Ontario's  major  goals  of  a 
satisfactory  rate  of  economic  growth  and  full 
employment.  The  Department  of  Economics 
and  Development  is  carrying  out  a  strong  and 
varied  programme  of  industrial  development 
and  trade  expansion.  Through  the  Ontario 
trade  crusade,  we  are  ecouraging  our 
businessmen  to  find  new  markets  for  their 
products  and  new  uses  for  their  plant  facih- 
ties  through  industrial  and  export  forums. 
At  the  same  time  the  programme  is  bringing 
our  people  a  new  awareness  of  the  variety 
and  quality  of  goods  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

In  1964  the  marketing  division  sent  out  16 
sales  missions  to  various  parts  of  the  world 
including  the  Far  East,  Europe,  West  Africa, 
South  America  and  the  United  States.  In 
the  coming  year,  the  number  of  Ontario  sales 
missions  will  be  increased  and  new  market 
areas  explored  for  sales  opportunities. 

Equally  stressed  is  the  drive  to  attract  new 
industry  to  the  province  and  to  arrange 
licensing  agreements  and  joint  ventures 
between  Ontario  and  foreign  principals.  In 
1965,  special  trade  and  industry  teams  will 


canvass  major  United  States'  cities  for  busi- 
ness opportunities.  Our  trade  offices  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas  will  step  up  their 
activities  in  seeking  foreign  investment  for 
the  province  and  opportunities  for  Ontario 
investment  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Ontario  Development  Agency,  which 
has  helped  create  6,000  new  jobs  since  its 
inception,  will  continue  its  guarantee  of  loans 
and  advisory  service  to  industry.  The  special 
counseUing  services  provided  by  the  agency 
last  year  permitted  many  small  businesses  in 
more  remote  areas  to  receive  much  needed 
management  advice;  in  the  coming  year  these 
teams  of  consultants  will  be  sent  to  various 
other  locations  across  the  province. 

The  creation  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Cor- 
poration by  legislation  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  represents  an  im- 
portant forward  step  in  the  field  of  public 
housing  in  Ontario.  This  corporation  will 
be  completely  responsible  for  the  new  housing 
programme  made  possible  by  recent  federal 
legislation.  Its  primary  responsibility  will  be 
to  develop  housing  for  lower-income  families 
and  senior  citizens. 

During  the  past  year,  rental  housing  and 
land  assembly  projects  were  being  developed 
in  18  municipalities.  The  number  of  rental 
units  involved  was  510.  Servicing  of  the 
large  Thistletown  rental  housing  and  land 
assembly  project  in  the  township  of  Etobi- 
coke  commenced  last  August.  This  500-acre 
area  will  be  progressively  developed  over  the 
next  few  years  to  create  a  balanced  commu- 
nity of  more  than  13,000  persons.  The  ultimate 
development  cost  will  be  in  the  order  of 
$22  milUon. 

In  the  coming  year,  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation  will  carry  out  an  ambitious  pro- 
gramme of  rental  housing  and  land  assembly. 
Another  major  undertaking  is  in  the  town  of 
Kapuskasing,  where  the  corporation  is  making 
funds  available  to  enable  persons  in  the 
recently  annexed  Brunetville  area  to  purchase 
the  serviced  lands  which  they  occupy  and  to 
carry  out  essential  improvements  to  their 
homes. 

In  its  budgetary  plarming,  the  government 
is  acutely  aware  of  the  essential  role  of  the 
municipalities,  school  boards,  and  other  local 
authorities,  in  improving  the  state  of  the 
economy  and  in  advancing  the  well-being  of 
our  people.  In  the  past  three  years,  our  aid 
to  local  autliorities  for  the  support  of  local 
programmes  and  services  has  amounted  to 
more  than  $1.5  billion.  This  is  equivalent  to 
the  amount  that  was  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding five  years. 
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Yet  the  needs  of  local  authorities  continue 
to  grow.  Like  the  province,  they  are  con- 
fronted with  greatly  increased  demands  for 
improvements  in  and  extensions  of  services.  In 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  our  assistance  to  local 
authorities  will  be  increased  by  $48.6  million 
to  $620.4  million.  This  is  a  staggering  stun. 
It  represents  47  per  cent  of  our  estimated 
net  ordinary  revenue  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

By  far  the  largest  area  of  provincial  assist- 
ance is  in  the  field  of  education.  Under  the 
Ontario  foundation  tax  plan,  introduced  last 
year  to  provide  additional  relief  to  local 
ratepayers,  we  are  providing  sharply  increased 
school  grants.  In  the  coming  fiscal  year 
school  grants  will  be  increased  by  $32.7 
million  to  $331  million.  In  conjunction  with 
our  municipalities,  we  are  boldly  facing  the 
challenge  of  growing  enrolments  in  our 
schools,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  for 
the  improvements  in  educational  services 
required  by  social  and  technological  change. 
The  substantial  increase  in  owe  assistance  for 
education  next  year  is  proof  of  our  continuing 
determination  not  to  permit  rising  education 
costs  to  impair  the  financial  strength  of  On- 
tario's municipaUties. 

To  complement  the  network  of  provincial 
highways  and  roads,  this  government  places 
great  importance  on  measures  to  assist 
municipalities  with  the  maintenance  and 
construction  of  streets  and  roads  within  their 
jurisdiction.  In  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
municipal  road  subsidies  and  assistance  for 
roads  in  unincorporated  townships  in  north- 
ern Ontario  will  exceed  the  $100  million 
mark  for  the  first  time,  rising  by  $6.3  million 
to  an  estimated  $104.2  million. 

In  the  fields  of  health  and  welfare,  we  will 
be  providing  substantial  aid  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  Hospital  construction  grants  will 
be  increased  $3.5  million  to  $15.6  million, 
and  additional  capital  funds  will  be  made 
available  for  hospital  purposes.  We  are 
planning  to  strengthen  local  welfare  services 
through  increased  aid  for  general  welfare 
assistance.  Municipal  aid  under  the  three 
main  welfare  programmes  of  general  welfare 
assistance,  child  welfare  and  homes  for  the 
aged  will  be  increased  by  $7.2  milhon  to  an 
estimated  $39.4  million  for  tlie  fiscal  year 
1965-66. 

Appropriations  for  other  important  pro- 
grammes of  assistance  to  local  authorities  are 
$27.2  million  for  unconditional  grants  and 
$8.3  million  for  conservation,  drainage  aid 
and  flood  control. 

The  large  sums  this  government  provides 


annually  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  local 
services  is  a  primary  means  of  achieving 
balanced  economic  and  social  progress  at  the 
municipal  level  throughout  Ontario.  De- 
veloped in  co-operation  with  local  authorities, 
Ontario's  system  of  municipal  assistance  is 
designed  to  distribute  provincial  aid  fairly 
in  support  of  those  local  services  for  which 
the  need  is  greatest.  It  thereby  ensures  that 
local  authorities  have  the  resources  to  carry 
out  essential  programmes.  Over  the  years, 
provincial  aid  has  enabled  municipalities  to 
undertake  an  impressive  development  and 
extension  of  local  services  while  assisting 
tliem  in  keeping  local  taxation  and  debt 
within  prudent  limits. 

I  come  now  to  the  important  developments 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  field  of  federal- 
provincial  relations.  The  matters  tliat  are 
under  consideration  involve  such  vital  ques- 
tions as  the  scope  of  federal  and  provincial 
responsibilities,  the  joint  occupancy  of  the 
major  fields  of  direct  taxation,  fiscal  need, 
shared-cost  programmes,  economic  planning 
and  related  matters.  The  decisions  that  will 
be  taken  over  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  will  have  a  profound  influence  on  the 
future  progress  of  our  province  and  of  our 
nation. 

At  the  federal-provincial  conference  held 
in  Quebec  City  last  April,  a  tax  structure 
committee  was  established  to  undertake  a 
joint  study  of  public  finance  in  Canada.  The 
need  for  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
revenue  resources  of  each  level  of  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  its  financial  responsibilities 
is  clearly  evident.  Elsewhere  in  my  remarks, 
I  have  referred  to  the  fundamental  and  in- 
creasing importance  of  provincial  and  munici- 
pal responsibilities  in  the  attaimnent  of 
economic  and  social  goals.  These  levels  of 
government  are  finding  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  secure  the  necessary  revenues  to  carry 
out  the  developmental  works  and  services 
required  by  an  expanding  economy.  This 
Budget  is  evidence  of  the  essentially  develop- 
mental nature  of  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities and  the  growing  cost  of  fulfilling 
them. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  we  are  ap- 
preciative of  the  upward  adjustment  that  has 
been  made  in  our  share  of  the  individual 
income  tax  field.  As  the  hon.  members  are 
aware,  we  shall  receive  an  additional  two 
percentage  points  in  the  taxation  year  1965 
and  an  additional  four  percentage  points  in 
the  taxation  year  1966  over  what  had  been 
formerly  provided  in  the  final  two  years  of 
the  current  arrangements.    We  welcome  this 
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additional  revenue  as  a  recognition  of  the 
-ever-increasing  requirements  that  we  have 
in  the  province  for  schools,  universities, 
health  and,  of  course,  our  municipalities. 

The  tax  structure  committee,  which  is 
composed  of  one  Minister  from  each  provin- 
cial government  and  three  Ministers  from  the 
federal  government,  has  been  set  up  with 
broad  terms  of  reference  to  examine  the 
responsibilities,  revenues,  expenditures  and 
future  requirements  of  the  tliree  levels  of 
government  in  Canada.  It  will  have  at  its 
disposal  the  studies  of  the  various  government 
committees  and  commissions  which  have  been 
working  in  this  field  and  are  now  in  the  pro- 
cess of  completing  their  reports.  We  are 
confident  that  the  findings  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture committee  will  provide  us  with  a  firm 
basis  on  which  to  determine  the  fiscal 
arrangements  to  be  adopted  following  the 
expiry  of  the  present  arrangements  in  March, 
1967.  Its  work  will  also  be  helpful  in  assess- 
ing what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in 
our  constitutional  framework. 

One  of  the  many  matters  under  study  by 
the  tax  structure  committee  concerns  the 
general  poUcy  to  be  followed  in  respect  of 
conditional  grant  and  shared-cost  pro- 
grammes. The  recent  decision  to  allow  prov- 
inces to  contract  out  of  joint  programmes  on 
a  trial  basis  raises  questions  as  to  the  future 
role  of  shared-cost  programmes  in  our  federal 
system  of  government.  These  programmes 
have  had  a  unifying  effect  and  have  been 
highly  successful  in  securing  common 
standards  of  services  tliroughout  Canada. 
There  may  be  programmes  that  could  be  re- 
placed by  equivalent  tax  abatements  in  the 
individual  income  tax  field,  but  before  adopt- 
ing such  a  change  as  a  permanent  part  of 
our  arrangements  we  should  be  confident  that 
it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
province  and  nation.  The  studies  now  under- 
way will  assist  us  in  determining  the  most 
advantageous  course  to  follow  in  this  im- 
portant area  of  federal-provincial  relations. 

In  our  approach  to  these  questions,  we  are 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  a 
strong  united  federal  system  of  government 
which  guarantees  certain  basic  rights  and 
privileges  to  all  Canadians  and  which  en- 
sures to  each  level  of  government  the  neces- 
sary revenue  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 
We  are  eager  and  anxious  to  work  with  the 
federal  government  and  our  sister  provinces 
in  the  further  strengthening  of  this  partner- 
ship. We  have  co-operated  with  the  federal 
government  in  the  recent  extension  of  allow- 
ances to  children  aged  16  and  17  who  are 
attending  full-time  educational  or  training 
centres.    We   ha\e   co-operated   in   the   pro- 


vision of  guaranteed  bank  loans  to  students 
attending  higher  institutions  of  learning.  We 
have  also  indicated  our  intention  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Canada  Pension  Plan.  I  think 
these  illustrations  clearly  demonstrate  the 
desire  of  this  government  to  co-operate  in 
the  promotion  of  national  unity  and  the 
attainment  of  common  goals. 

While  answers  are  still  to  be  found  to 
many  questions  which  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  intergovernmental  relations  in 
Canada,  our  recent  negotiations  have  been 
marked  by  an  increased  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  by  greater  understanding  of,  and  respect 
for,  regional  differences  in  conditions  and 
attitudes  across  Canada.  We  can  be  optimistic 
about  our  ability  to  find  mutually  acceptable 
solutions  to  our  current  problems.  In  doing 
so,  we  shall  be  making  a  vital  contribution 
to  building  a  brighter  and  more  prosperous 
future  for  all  citizens  of  Canada. 

The  high  level  of  business  activity  in  the 
province  and  the  expected  continuation  of 
this  prosperity  for  at  least  some  months  to 
come  has  been  taken  into  account  in  the 
preparation  of  this  Budget.  From  our  present 
tax  sources,  we  anticipate  a  substantial 
growth  in  revenue  which,  along  with  a 
moderate  use  of  our  strong  credit  position, 
will  enable  us  to  meet  our  planned  expendi- 
tures. I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  announce 
that  there  will  be  no  increases  in  taxation. 
There  will  be  a  transfer  of  a  further  share  of 
the  personal  income  tax  from  the  federal 
government  to  Ontario.  Certain  changes  will 
be  proposed  in  the  taxation  Acts,  which  will 
be  largely  of  a  technical  nature  or  to  simplify 
administration. 

We  will  introduce  amendments  to  The 
Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax  Act  to  provide  for  a 
change  in  the  method  by  which  tax  on  diesel 
fuel  is  collected.  The  new  method  will  be 
similar  to  that  prevailing  in  the  collection  of 
gasoline  tax.  Fuel  oils  on  which  tax  is  not 
payable  will  be  treated  with  a  harmless 
chemical  of  a  distinctive  colour  which  will 
not  interfere  with  their  normal  use  but  which 
will  identify  such  fuel  oils.  Where  tax-paid 
diesel  fuel  is  used  for  other  than  highway  use 
or  highway  construction,  a  full  refund  of  tax 
may  be  claimed. 

On  The  Gasoline  Tax  Act,  the  maximum 
period  during  which  a  refund  of  gasoline  tax 
can  be  claimed  will  be  extended  by  two 
months. 

For  the  taxation  years  1962  through  1966, 
we  have  an  agreement  with  the  federal 
government  whereby  The  Department  of 
National  Revenue  will  collect  for  Ontario  in- 
come  tax   on   individuals   levied   under   The 
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Income  Tax  Act  of  Ontario.  The  federal  Act 
provides  for  a  percentage  of  the  tax  assessed 
to  be  abated  and  the  province  may  then  levy 
its  own  tax  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
federal  tax.  Although  certain  provinces  have 
found  it  necessary  to  set  their  provincial  tax 
at  a  higher  rate  than  the  federal  abatement 
rate,  Ontario  has  maintained  its  tax  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  federal  abatement.  No 
change  is  being  made  in  this  policy. 

Hovv'ever,  the  abatement  rate  vi^hich  was 
originally  set  at  19  per  cent  for  1965,  and  20 
per  cent  for  1966,  has  now  been  increased  by 
the  federal  government  to  21  and  24  per 
cent  respectively.  I  now  propose  that  Ontario 
amend  its  Act  in  order  to  pick  up  the  addi- 
tional tax  abatement  which  the  federal 
government  has,  in  effect,  made  available  to 
the  provinces.  An  amendment  to  The  In- 
come Tax  Act  of  Ontario  will,  therefore,  be 
introduced  to  change  the  rate  of  tax  for  1965 
from  19  to  21  per  cent  of  the  tax  payable 
vmder  the  federal  Act,  and  from  20  to  24  per 
cent  on  the  same  basis  for  1966.  This 
amendment  has  no  effect  on  the  total  tax 
payable  by  individuals.  The  federal  share 
will  be  reduced  and  the  province's  share 
increased  by  tlie  same  amount. 

Legislation  will  be  introduced  to  amend 
The  Corporations  Tax  Act  to  provide  the 
same  measure  of  incentive  to  corporations  in 
what  are  referred  to  as  "designated  areas"  as 
is  provided  under  the  federal  Income  Tax 
Act.  Although  the  full  extent  of  these  tax 
benefits  has,  as  yet,  been  claimed  by  only  a 
small  number  of  companies,  there  is  some 
incentive  in  this  legislation  for  companies  to 
enter  into  those  parts  of  the  province  which 
have  not  had  as  rapid  economic  growth  as 
the  province  as  a  whole.  The  areas  covered 
by  this  legislation  will  be  identical  with  those 
provided  in  the  federal  Act  and  regulations 
and,  while  we  will  reserve  the  right  to  decide 
whether  any  particular  company  qualifies,  the 
conditions  will  generally  be  comparable  with 
those  provided  in  federal  legislation. 

Further  amendments  to  the  Act  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  federal  Income  Tax  Act,  as 
they  apply  to  the  taxable  income  of  corpora- 
tions, will  be  included. 

Effective  April  1,  1964,  the  federal  govern- 
ment decreased  its  share  of  federal  estate  tax 
from  50  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  Rather  than 
change  the  rates  of  our  succession  duty,  pend- 
ing completion  of  the  studies  of  the  Ontario 
committee  on  taxation,  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  federal  government  whereby 
it  would  continue  to  collect  its  estate  tax 
on  Ontario  estates  at  50  per  cent  of  its  rates 
and  to  pay  to  Ontario  half  the  amount  so 


collected.  This  is  expected  to  produce  $15,- 
116,000  for  Ontario  in  1964-65  and  $15,316,- 
000  in  1965-66. 

Amendments  to  The  Succession  Duty  Act 
will  be  introduced:  To  ensure  that  the  whole 
amount  of  group  insurance  proceeds  will  be 
taxed  on  a  uniform  basis;  to  extend  the  pres- 
ent exemption  of  employee  plans  to  cover  all 
retirement  savings  funds  and  similar  trusteed 
funds  where  the  deceased  was  domiciled  out- 
side the  province;  and  to  extend  from  one 
year  to  four  years  the  period  during  which 
a  refund  of  overpayment  of  duty  may  be 
claimed. 

Legislation  will  be  proposed  which,  upon 
proclamation,  will  exempt  tobacco  products 
from  retail  sales  tax  and,  in  place  thereof, 
provide  for  a  tobacco  tax  designed  to  produce 
an  equivalent  amount  of  revenue. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  combined  net 
ordinary  revenue  and  net  capital  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  physical  assets  are  forecast  at 
$1,318.5  million,  an  increase  of  $100.7  million 
over  the  current  fiscal  year.  Approximately  60 
per  cent,  or  $59.8  million  of  the  increase,  will 
be  derived  from  the  individual  income  tax 
collection  agreement.  The  higher  receipts 
from  this  source  reflect  not  only  the  increased 
yield  expected  from  economic  growth  but  the 
improvement  in  our  share  of  the  field  from  18 
per  cent  to  21  per  cent  of  the  gross  federal 
tax.  Other  significant  increases  in  revenue 
include  $12.7  million  from  the  retail  sales 
tax,  $10  million  from  the  corporations  tax 
and  $7  million  from  the  gasoline  tax.  It  is 
anticipated  that  these  four  sources  will 
account  for  89  per  cent  of  the  overall  increase 
in  revenues. 

The  major  sources  of  revenue  are  forecast 
as  follows:  The  individual  income  tax  col- 
lection agreement,  $254.4  million;  corpora- 
tions tax,  $244  million;  gasoline  tax,  $227 
million;  retail  sales  tax,  $207  million;  liquor 
control  board,  $114  million;  and  motor 
vehicle  licences   and  permits,    $80.4  million. 

It  is  anticipated  that  our  revenues  will  fall 
short  of  meeting  over-aU  requirements  by  an 
estimated  $141.1  million.  In  view  of  the 
greatly  expanded  programme  that  we  have 
planned  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  in 
particular  our  record-breaking  capital  pro- 
gramme of  $296.7  million,  this  is  not  a  re- 
markably large  amount  to  be  financed  through 
capital  borrowing. 

This  Budget  has  been  designed  with  the 
utmost  care  to  meet  the  essential  needs  and 
requirements  of  our  people  and  to  strengthen 
the  foundation  upon  which  future  economic 
growth  and  higher  living  standards  will  be 
based.  It  provides  for  a  substantial  increase 
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in  expenditures,  particularly  those  for  educa- 
tion, highways,  health  and  welfare,  and  by 
way  of  assistance  to  municipalities.  In  its 
entirety,  it  represents  a  vigorous  and  dynamic 
plan  which  will  utilize  our  resources  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  meeting  the  challenging  task 
of  providing  a  richer  and  better  life  for  our 
people. 

While  we  are  able  to  provide  the  increased 
appropriations  that  are  required  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  it  is  evident  that  the  mounting 
cost  of  discharging  our  responsibilities  is 
placing  a  heavy  strain  on  our  revenue  sources. 
In  coming  years,  we  can  expect  a  continua- 
tion of  the  upward  trend  in  provincial  ex- 
penditures, as  increasingly  greater  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  investment  in  human  capital. 
A  large  part  of  the  increase  in  gross  national 
product  from  year  to  year  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  improvements  in  the  efficiency  of 
labour,  due  to  investment  in  health,  educa- 
tion and  training,  and  to  the  resultant  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  if  we  are  to 
realize  our  full  economic  potential,  a  vast 
increase  in  expenditures  on  education  will  be 
required. 

Not  only  are  we  faced  with  expanding 
enrolments  at  all  levels,  but  we  are  being 
confronted  at  the  secondary  and  post-second- 
ary levels  with  ever-increasing  demands  for 
much  higher  standards  of  education.  Educa- 
tion will  remain  our  greatest  challenge  and 
the  financing  of  it  will  add  materially  to  our 
over-all  need  for  revenue. 

The  additional  share  of  the  individual  in- 
come tax  and  succession  duty  fields  which  the 
federal  government  has  made  available  to  us 
will  provide  much  needed  help,  but  it  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  our  future  revenue 
requirements.  At  meetings  of  the  tax  structure 
committee,  and  further  negotiations  with  the 
federal  government,  we  shall  stress  the  need 
for  giving  top  priority  to  investment  in  human 
capital  and  shall  press  for  a  more  realistic 
share  of  the  major  fields  of  taxation. 

At  this  crucial  stage  in  our  development, 
it  is  imperative  that  necessary  changes  in  the 
allocation  of  revenue  sources  be  made  to 
ensure  that  all  levels  of  government  can  fully 
and  efEectively  carry  out  their  respective  re- 
sponsibilities. Concerted  action  will  enable 
us  to  make  the  most  advantageous  use  of  our 
resources  in  meeting  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  our  people. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Hon- 
om-able,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the 
opening  of  the  session. 

SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  inception  of  the  Throne  debate,  I 
have  sat  in  my  seat  and  I  have  listened  to  a 
number  of  the  hon.  members  speak  glowingly 
about  the  manner  in  which  you  conduct  the 
affairs  of  this  House.  The  thought  has  gone 
through  my  mind:  I  wonder,  if  someone 
should  stand  up  here  and  speak  disrespect- 
fully or  disparagingly  about  the  Speaker, 
what  would  be  the  answer? 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  test  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  rather 
anxious  to  join  with  the  others  here  in  singing 
your  praises  and  to  tell  you  how  able  and 
how  friendly  and  how  dignified  you  have 
been  in  looking  after  the  affairs  of  the 
Legislature. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  here  in  giving  a  word  of 
welcome  to  the  new  hon.  members  in  the 
House.  It  is  always  encouraging  when  the 
electorate  rewards  one  of  our  own- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  They  did  not 
do  that  in  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Reilly:  It  is  comforting,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  have  someone  from  our  own  party  re- 
elected, but  as  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine has  said,  perhaps  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  Riverdale.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  no  surprise  to  me  that  there  was  a  change 
in  Riverdale— 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  were  fed  up  with  hon. 
members   opposite. 

Mr.  Reilly:  —because  the  members  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  were  willing  to  take 
more  time  in  thought  and  effort  and  plan- 
ning, perhaps,  than  some  members  of  other 
parties.  They  did  not  allow  the  summer 
heat  or  vacation  periods  to  interfere  with 
their  energy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came  as 
no  surprise  to  me.  I  even  predicted  in  our 
members'  room  that  perhaps  the  man  to  beat 
was  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr. 
Renwick).  I  say  a  special  word  for  him— I 
think  he  deserves  it  after  winning  the  election 
in  Riverdale. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  my 
hon.  friend  the  Chairman,  the  hon.  member 
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for  Hastings  West  (Mr.  Sandercock),  who  un- 
fortunately is  attending  a  funeral  and  cannot 
be  with  us  today.  I  think  he  is  a  very  self- 
effacing,  conscientious  member  of  this  Leg- 
islatiure  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  he  has 
been  appointed  as  Chairman  and  that  his 
ability  will  be  recognized. 

Of  course,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  to  my 
seatmate  who  sat  on  my  left  here  and  who 
has  been  transferred.  They  have  recognized 
his  ability  and  appointed  the  hon.  member 
for  Lanark  (Mr.  Gomme)  to  join  the  Cabinet. 
In  his  place,  of  course,  I  have  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kent  West  (Mr.  McKeough). 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  he  the  next  for  the  Cabinet? 

Mr.  Reilly:  Mr,  Speaker,  the  hon.  member 
next  to  me  seems  to  think  there  is  some 
magic  to  this  No.  67  and  whether  it  is  a 
jumping-oflE  point  or  a  stepping-off  place  to 
higher  duties,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  re- 
minded him,  however,  that  I  thought  it  was 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  break  up  the  so- 
called  Chicago  gang  in  the  back  seats.  What 
actually  happens,  I  think,  is  that  the  powers- 
that-be  bring  hon.  members  down  one  by 
one  and  put  them  between  the  subdued  and 
solemn  hon.  members  in  the  front  seat.  That 
is  a  training  period,  I  believe. 

In  connection  with  the  so-called  Chicago 
gang,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  them  who  is  back 
here,  I  suppose  it  was  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  (Mr.  Eagleson),  was  speaking 
rather  deprecatingly— humorously,  of  course 
—about  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Thompson).  I  read  some  remarks  in 
the  press  to  the  same  effect  and  I  thought 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  official  Opposition 
did  not  deserve  them. 

Candidly,  I  think  he  should  be  given  a 
chance,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  seen  him  rise 
in  this  House  and  acquit  himself  most  favour- 
ably and  I  think  no  hon.  member  of  this 
House  should  deprecate  or  underestimate 
the  value  of  good  opposition  and  I  think  the 
new  hon.  leader  should  be  given  a  chance. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  recently  I  have  been  spending  a 
lot  of  my  time  defending  Diefenbaker, 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  Andy  Thompson. 

An  hon.  member:  I  appear  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  contest. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  batting 
average  is  .333,  anyway. 

Mr.  Reilly:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion hopes  it  is  in  that  order,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  reviewing  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  I  carefully  looked  into  the 


proposed  legislation  to  find  some  benefit  for 
the  small  independent  businessman.  In  the 
field  of  agriculture,  I  notice  that  benefits  of 
workmen's  compensation  were  to  be  extended 
to  the  farmer,  which  seems  an  excellent  idea. 
Other  measures  to  improve  and  strengthen 
farm  marketing  methods  have  also  been  in- 
cluded. In  the  field  of  economics,  the  Throne 
Speech  indicates  that  efforts  are  being  made 
to  enlarge  the  market.  But  these  efforts 
always  appear  to  be  directed  toward  aiding 
the  manufacturer  and  large  national  and 
international  operators.  I  was  glad  to  notice 
last  night  that  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
South  (Mr.  Paterson)  shares  with  me  the 
viewpoint  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  do  something  about  government's  for- 
gotten man,  the  small  independent  business- 
man. 

As  a  member  of  the  select  committee 
studying  consumer  credit,  I  listened  to  a 
number  of  briefs  requesting  further  controls 
on  credit  and  on  methods  of  merchandising. 
I  have  seen  bold  headlines  printed  across 
the  tops  of  newspapers  revealing  an  87  per 
cent  interest  rate  charged  by  some  un- 
scrupulous lender.  I  have  also  heard  and 
read  about  people  who  have  been  rooked 
and  cheated  by  glib  and  voluble  salesmen  in 
the  fields  of  finance,  chimney  repairs,  vacuum 
cleaners,  aluminum  siding,  meat  freezers,  and 
so  on. 

No  doubt  these  complaints  are  genuine  and 
they  should  be  exposed.  No  right-thinking 
person  can  condone  this  type  of  fraudulent 
merchandising.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
that  someone  stood  up  in  this  Legislature 
and  defended  the  small,  honest,  independent 
businessman  who  contributes  immeasurably 
to  the  economic  life  of  this  province.  Con- 
sumer protection  is  desirable  not  only  for 
the  purchaser,  but  also  for  the  legitimate 
vendor.  After  all,  he  is  a  consumer  most  of 
the  time.  According  to  a  report  recently 
issued  by  the  federal  government  there  are 
approximately  440,000  small  independent 
businesses  in  Canada  and  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  100,000  of  these  are  in  Ontario. 

The  small  businessman  is  not  merely 
neglected,  but  frequently  abused  by  all  levels 
of  government.  In  recent  years  he  has  be- 
come an  enforced  tax  collector  for  all  govern- 
ments. An  outstanding  example  is  the 
collection  of  contributions  on  behalf  of  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission.  Re- 
cently a  constituent  of  mine  wrote  me  re- 
garding this.    He  writes: 

Dear  Mr.  Member: 

Enclosed    please    find    a    copy    of    our 
monthly   return   to    the    Ontario    Hospital. 
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Services  Commission.  Please  note  the  detail 
in  respect  to  numbers,  the  possibility  of 
errors  and  the  amount  of  work  involved  in 
preparing  this  return  each  month.  Then 
add  the  work  of  accounting  for  it,  making 
out  certificates  and  making  the  deductions. 
The  cost  is  high.  When  errors  occur  the 
cost  skyrockets. 

The  writer  has  included  his  return.  Each 
month  the  accountant  deducts  $7.60  from  his 
salary  and  seems  to  account  for  it  in  three 
ways.  Then  the  writer,  on  receipt  of  his 
cheque,  also  accounts  for  it.  This  makes  48 
entries  per  year.    He  continues: 

You  will  at  once  see  I  could  send  the 
commission  a  cheque  once  a  year  and  save 
the  company  36  entries  and  myself  11 
entries.  All  this  is  brought  about  because 
the  government  of  which  you  are  a  part 
is  compelling  its  citizens  to  make  contribu- 
tions, and  governments  seldom  reckon 
costs.    Some  day  this  wiU  change. 

Mr.  Member,  this  letter  is  written  to 
keep  you  informed  of  what  is  happening 
and  in  hopes  you  may  see  your  way  clear 
to  do  something  about  the  needless  waste 
of  effort. 

Enclosed  also  is  an  article  which  is  worth 
reading  carefully. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  only  comforting  part  of 
the  letter  was  the  actual  enclosed  article,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  was  entitled:  "Why  I  am  a  Con- 
servative." 

Another  constituent  wrote  to  me  saying: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  paint  stained  glass  windows  and  have 
my  own  small  business.  I  have  to  charge 
the  churches  for  whom  I  do  work  the  three 
per  cent  Ontario  sales  tax.  I  pay  the  tax 
when  I  receive  a  deposit  for  a  window, 
and  when  the  window  is  installed  and 
finished  I  bill  the  church  to  include  the 
tax.  I  supply  the  church  with  a  permit 
number  and  the  church  claims  the  refund. 
I  have  to  fill  out  a  retvirn  every  month  and 
keep  a  record.  This,  I  think,  is  an  un- 
necessary nuisance. 

This  letter,  of  course,  was  followed  by  addi- 
tional correspondence  back  and  fortii  until 
finally  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  hon.  Minister 
on  behalf  of  my  constituent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission  contributions 
and  the  Ontario  sales  tax  deductions,  many 
businesses  must  collect  federal  sales  tax.  Pay- 
roll income  tax  deductions  must  also  be  made. 
Unemployment  insurance  tax  and  workmen's 
compensation  are  other  collections  made  by 


small  businesses.  Special  reports,  tabulations 
and  census  forms  have  to  be  made  out  by 
varied  types  of  small  businesses.  These  ser- 
vices provided  by  the  businessman  are  taken 
for  granted  by  government.  Not  only  are 
they  taken  for  granted,  but  in  most  cases  a 
penalty  is  imposed  if  the  forms  are  not  com- 
pleted and  returned  immediately. 

With  the  advent  of  the  proposed  Canada 
Pension  Plan,  no  doubt  the  employer  will  be 
expected  to  collect  the  suggested  premium 
of  1.8  per  cent  of  the  $5,000  and  then  re- 
imburse the  government  for  company  and 
employee  contributions.  Our  commitment  for 
needed  medical  services  to  our  own  popula- 
tion will  unquestionably  add  further  admini- 
strative costs  to  the  independent  businessman. 
Listen  to  this  note  recently  received  from  a 
Tpronto  merchant.    He  says: 

Mr.  V.  is  winding  up  his  business  and 
one  of  the  main  reasons  is  the  cost  of  filling 
out  tax  forms.  He  used  to  have  a  book- 
keeper two  days  a  week— 

My  hon.  friend  across  the  way  can  say  "bah" 

if  he  wants  to,  and  he  can  deprecate,  and  he 

can  discount,  but  I  am  telling  him  such  is 

the  case  and  I  will  go  on  to  prove  it  to  him. 

He  used  to  have  a  bookkeeper  two  days 

a  week  and  now  he  has  him  four  days  a 

week.    He  loses   money   on   small   orders; 

they  cost  him   more  to  process  than  the 

orders  are  worth.    Inspectors  come  in  any 

time  to  check  his  books  and  his  accounts. 

They  never  give  him  any  notification.   Very 

much  an  imposition. 

Here  is  another  example  of  a  businessman's 
frustration  caused  by  government  regulations. 
He  writes  to  me: 

Dear  Mr.  Member: 

Some  few  years  ago  a  very  able  warrant 
officer  informed  me  that  he  was  going  to 
start  his  own  business  as  a  painting  con- 
tractor. He  informed  me  that  his  wife 
was  a  first-class  bookkeeper  and  was  going 
to  keep  the  accounts.  He  was  seeking  our 
business  and  perhaps  a  little  capital,  both 
of  which  we  would  be  happy  to  help  with. 

So  that  he  would  get  off  on  the  right 
foot  I  suggested  that  he  visit  each  of  the 
offices  of  the  government  departments 
which  would  require  him  to  make  deduc- 
tions or  returns  so  that  he  would  have 
first-hand  information  in  regard  to  these. 
He  promised  that  he  would. 

Some  ten  days  later  he  came  into  the 
office  with  a  large  case  full  of  paper  and 
said,  "I  visited  each  of  the  offices  about 
which  you  spoke  and  they  gave  me  a  list 
and  they  were  most  obliging  in  explaining 
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what  I  had  to  do  and  in  giving  me  a 
sample  form.  I  looked  them  over  and  I 
took  these  home  to  my  wife.  She  looked 
them  over  carefully  and  then  she  said, 
'Bill,  I  am  not  going  to  do  all  this  nonsense 
and  I  suggest  you  go  back  to  your  old 
employer  and  let  him  worry  about  the 
paper  work'." 

This  he  did,  and  he  told  me  two  years 
later  that  he  had  earned  $6,200  in  1963 
but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  his  boss  had 
a  bad  year  and  ended  up  with  an  income 
of  only  $4,000. 

And  the  story  is  true. 

The  members  of  the  select  committee  on 
consumer  credit  are  studying  still  more 
regulations  and  administrative  controls  to 
add  to  the  businessman's  burden.  Now  this 
government  has  introduced  a  bill,  which  we 
discussed  earlier  this  week,  restricting  the 
types  of  advertising  to  be  used  by  one  seg- 
ment of  business— the  used  car  business.  How 
many  more  additional  regulations  will  be 
added  and  how  much  more  intervention  will 
take  place? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain  that  this  is  not  the 
only  role  of  government.  Action  to  prevent 
abuse  may  be  necessary  but  government 
should  also  stimulate  improvement.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  by  government  to  assist 
the  independent  businessman  to  do  a  good  job 
on  behalf  of  the  consumer  and  not  to  smother 
his  efforts.  The  independent  businessman  is 
not  looking  for  any  handout;  he  is  indepen- 
dent and  he  wants  to  remain  that  way.  He 
is  not  highly  organized  on  the  same  basis  as 
many  other  groups. 

The  farmers  have  their  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart),  and  I  may  add,  a 
very  good  one,  too. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Reilly:  And  the  workers  have  their 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree),  who 
also  has  a  fine  record  of  accomplishment. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Reilly:  The  genial  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope)  speaks  out  for  the 
miners'  interests.  Even  the  convicts  have 
their  own  Minister,  sir,  and  contrary  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale's  (Mr.  Trotter's) 
view,  I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Grossman)  has 
proved  himself  to  be  an  able  and  conscientious 
administrator. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 


Mr.  ReUly:  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  visited 
Mercer  reformatory.  I  did  not  take  news- 
paper men  with  me  and  TV  cameramen 
with  me;  I  took  my  wife,  and  both  of  us 
were  amazed  at  the  cleanliness  of  the  old 
building  when  we  arrived  unannounced  and 
unexpected.  We  did  not  stay  for  supper  but 
the  food  looked  attractive.  The  round  tables 
were  covered  with  a  linenlike  plastic— I 
suppose  it  was  a  plastic  covering— and  the 
atmosphere  in  the  dining  room  was  pleasant 
and  I  would  say  somewhat  businesshke. 

To  return  to  the  main  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, I  ask:  Who  speaks  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman? 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): The  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Yes,  even  those  departments 
which  are  directly  concerned  with  the  econ- 
omy of  this  province,  place  the  emphasis  on 
national  and  international  corporations.  What 
organization  or  what  department  of  govern- 
ment assists  the  small  independent  business- 
man, who  renders  a  worthwhile  service  to  the 
public  and  on  whom  governments  are  con- 
stantly imposing  more  and  more  duties? 

The  independent  businessman  does  not 
have  the  advantages  afforded  by  big  industry 
and  large  imions,  nor  can  he  afford  a  battalion 
of  lawyers  or  squadrons  of  professional 
lobbyists  to  protect  his  interests.  I  am  not 
speaking  against  the  unions  and  their  pro- 
tection, nor  big  industry  and  its  facilities,  nor 
the  farmer  who  is  a  vital  cog  in  the  economic 
wheel.  I  am  not  speaking  against  any  of  them. 
I  am  merely  asking,  what  is  being  done  for 
the  small  businessman. 

Last  week  I  listened  to  my  good  friend,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
(Mr.  Randall)  tell  a  success  story  of  the 
Helmet  Company,  and  I  say:  Well  done,  sir. 
But  I  must  remind  him  once  again  the 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  manufacturing. 
Granted  that  the  government  must  encourage 
new  products  and  new  techniques  and  that 
the  Ontario  Development  Agency  is  filling  a 
needed  service  for  manufacturers.  But  not  in 
one  case  out  of  3,000  inquiries  has  the 
Ontario  Development  Agency  dealt  with  a 
service  company,  and  yet  these  service  com- 
panies, including  the  retail  merchants,  rep- 
resent 45.8  per  cent  of  the  total  industrial 
production  in  Ontario.  Most  of  these  small 
businessmen  have  invested  their  time,  their 
efforts  and  their  Canadian  capital  in  order 
to  build  a  business.  Some  of  the  small  re- 
tailers are  investing  ten  to  12  hours  per  day 
to  be  their  own  bosses.  Most  of  them  provide 
a  public  service  which  is  taken  for  granted, 
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where  there  happens  to  be  an  independent 
retailer  whose  customers  come  in  from  the 
street  to  use  a  telephone  or  to  get  change 
for  a  parking  meter,  or  who  drive  into  a 
gasoline  station  and  inquire  about  directions. 

In  the  select  committee  on  consumer  credit 
I  heard  about  a  poor  home  owner  who 
suffered  hardship  from  borrowing  $500  from 
an  undesirable  mortgage  broker  at  a  very 
high  rate  of  interest,  when  incidentally  the 
risk  was  also  very  high.  There  are  many  small 
independent  retailers  who  have  lost  their 
life's  savings  in  a  business  investment.  They 
were  willing  to  take  a  chance;  willing  to  take 
part  in  all  the  charitable  drives,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  life  of  the  community,  in- 
stalling Christmas  lights  in  trees  outside  to 
attract  customers  and  to  radiate  goodwill 
at  Christmas  time,  and  to  pay  all  taxes,  retail 
taxes,  corporation  taxes,  property  taxes,  busi- 
ness taxes,  and  income  taxes.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  small  independent  businessman 
provides  a  service  to  the  public,  invests  his 
own  funds  and  has  faith  in  the  future  of 
Ontario. 

But,  it  appears  that  governments  at  every 
level  have  done  very  little  to  help  the  small 
businessman  and  have  done  much  to  hinder 
him.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  hon. 
members  of  the  services  provided  by  the 
independent  businessman.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  tell  the  hon.  members  about  this 
distinctive  group  that  gives  service  to  the 
public  at  its  own  risk  and  on  its  own  initiative. 
Hon.  members  know  that  the  country's 
strength  lies  in  small  business.  Approximately 
90  per  cent  of  all  business  in  Canada  is  small 
business.  The  small  businessman  has  never 
made  demands  on  foreign  capital.  The  small 
business  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
economy  of  this  country  and  deserves  more 
consideration  of  this  Legislature.  The  con- 
sideration could  take  many  forms  but  I  would 
like  to  suggest  four  specific  proposals,  which 
could  be  easily  implemented  at  this  time. 

First,  government  should  refrain  from  im- 
posing additional  burdens  and  unnecessary 
regulations.  If  extra  duties  are  imposed  on 
business  on  behalf  of  government,  provision 
for  costs  should  be  made. 

Second,  government  should  recognize  the 
role  of  the  independent  businessman  by  ap- 
pointing representatives  of  small  business  to 
the  economic  council  and  other  appropriate 
government  boards  and  agencies,  including 
licensing  boards  and  consumer  protection 
committees. 

Third,  government  should  extend  the  serv- 
ices and  personnel  of  the  small  business 
management  training  programme  provided  by 


The  Department  of  Education.  Technical  in- 
stitutes, universities  and  the  proposed  new 
junior  colleges  should  be  encouraged  to  in- 
clude courses  of  training  in  small  business. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  new  De- 
partment of  Industry  which  was  created  in 
Ottawa,  advertised  for  seven  branch  directors, 
seven  deputies,  three  division  chiefs  and  a 
number  of  industrial  development  officers  with 
salaries  ranging  from  $11,800  up  to  $17,500 
annually.  Our  business  management  training 
programme  under  the  sponsorship  of  The  De- 
partment of  Education  depends  upon  two 
men  to  organize  courses  through  the  chambers 
of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  local  business- 
men's organizations  and  service  clubs. 

The  United  States  government  recognizes 
the  large  role  that  small  business  plays  in  its 
economy,  and  it  has  established  a  small  busi- 
ness administration.  Among  other  functions, 
this  administration  gives  grants  to  univer- 
sities; Cleveland,  Louisville  and  other  univer- 
sities have  used  these  funds  for  research  into 
problems  of  small  business.  Kentucky  stresses 
the  importance  of  small  business  and  has  a 
subject  on  its  curriculum:  small  business,  an 
American  essential.  According  to  a  recent 
report,  700  colleges,  universities  and  other 
groups  in  the  United  States  have  given  427 
courses  in  small  business  management.  In 
1963  alone,  19,631  small  businessmen 
attended  such  courses. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  govern- 
ment should  expand  the  services  of  the 
Ontario  Development  Agency  by  creating  a 
small  businessmen's  council  to  deal  specific- 
ally with  problems  of  small  business  and  to 
assist  service  industries.  This  council  could 
enlist  the  services  of  some  of  the  best  and 
most  highly  skilled  talent  in  Ontario  from 
the  list  of  the  retired. 

According  to  a  report  which  appeared  in 
the  Independent  Businessman,  a  newspaper 
that  is  constantly  bringing  problems  of 
the  small  businessman  to  the  attention  of 
government,  the  United  States  government 
has  made  available  the  services  of  2,400  re- 
tired executives  to  give  management  advice 
to  small  businesses.  Using  these  retired 
people  is  proving  helpful  in  two  ways:  First, 
it  is  providing  a  much  needed  service,  and 
second,  it  is  making  available  a  wealth  of 
information,  experience  and  knowledge.  By 
way  of  illustration,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1963  the 
office  in  Washington  gave  reports  of  18,000 
problems  ranging  from  how  to  promote  the 
sale  of  sun-glasses  to  how  to  cope  with 
restaurant  taxes. 

In  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard 
people  talk  about  the   effect  of  automation 
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and  they  suggest  the  possibiUty  that  thous- 
ands of  employees  may  be  thrown  out  of 
work.  This  is  likely  true  in  the  mining, 
forestry  and  farming  industries,  and  possibly 
true  in  giant  concerns  such  as  appliance 
manufacturing,  steel  production  and  auto 
companies.  It  is  only  the  large  giants  of 
industry  that  can  justify  massive  outlay  of 
capital  for  automation. 

But  these  large  automobile,  steel  and 
appliance  plants  must  depend  on  small  busi- 
ness for  distribution  and  source  of  supply.  It 
has  been  reported  that  out  of  13,000  indus- 
tries in  Ontario,  more  than  8,000  have  15  or 
fewer  employees. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  small  business,  which 
today  employs  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  working  force  and  which  is  not  seriously 
affected  by  automation,  that  the  future  of 
our  economy  lies.  In  the  decade  between 
1951  and  1961  the  increase  in  employment  in 
industries  in  Ontario  was  ten  per  cent  in 
comparison  with  an  increase  of  65  per  cent 
in  the  service  industries. 

It  is  in  this  field  of  small  business,  there- 
fore, that  our  best  chance  exists  to  provide 
jobs  for  those  displaced  by  automation.  Small 
business,  with  some  encouragement  from 
government,  could  help  absorb  surplus  labour 
without  upsetting  our  economic  structure. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
forward-looking  Progressive  -  Conservative 
Party  will  institute  a  programme  to  encour- 
age and  develop  small  business,  thereby 
helping  to  ensure  continued  prosperity  and 
employment  in  this  province. 

Mrs.  A.  Pritchard  (Hamilton  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  the  debate 
on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  may  I  add 
my  felicitations  to  the  two  new  members— 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr. 
Thrasher)  and  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  (Mr.  Renwick)— and  also  to  the  new 
hon.  leader  of  the  official  Opposition  (Mr. 
Thompson),  and  particularly  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  your  admirable  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
comment  in  detail  on  the  actual  workings  of 
that  most  controversial  institution,  the  Mercer 
Reformatory  for  Women.  It  is  my  firm  in- 
tention, however,  when  the  report  of  the 
inquiry  committee  has  been  published,  to 
give  my  point  of  view  on  this  institution  for 
females,  which  I  visited  on  January  15. 

Incidentally,  I  will  say  that  unlike  others 
who  deliberately  avoid  seeing  the  good,  I 
also  went  to  Ingleside  and  to  the  alcoholic 
treatment  centre,  both  divisions  of  Mercer. 
Without  prejudging  the  inquiry,  and  techni- 


cally it  is  permissible  because  Ingleside  >vas 
not  mentioijed,  I  do  not  want  to  say  to  hop. 
members  how  much  I  was  impressed  with 
the  prograjnme  I  saw  there.  I  felt  proud  to 
be  dissociated  witlr  it.  I  would  urge  all 
members  of  this  House  to  go  to  Brampton  to 
see  what  is  being  done  in  the  name  of  this 
House  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

If  I  may  now  revert  to  my  original  inten- 
tion, I  wish  to  protest  most  strongly  actions 
taken  by  certain  members  of  this  House  of 
recent  date.  In  the  light  of  my  personal  ex- 
perience, it  appalls  me  that  three  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  all  trained  in  the  law,  and 
therefore  presumably  experienced  in  per- 
ception and  interrogation,  should  so  demean 
themselves,  and  regrettably  demean  this 
House  at  the  same  time,  by  blatantly  playing 
politics  in  the  guise  of  their  concern  for  the 
unfortunate  inmates  of  Mercer.  These  fiddlers 
three  played  a  sorry  tune.  It  was  reported 
in  the  press,  January  27,  and  I  quote: 

All  three  took  notes  and  said  they  would 
use  the  material  they  collected  for  ammu- 
nition against  the  government,  inside 
outside  the  Legislature. 

They  played  some  sour  notes  and  the  sourest 
of  them  all  was  the  note  so  opportunely 
dropped  at  the  feet  of  an  unknown  delivery 
boy.  Such  an  exhibition  of  emotional  dis- 
tortion is  hard  to  believe.  Surely  when 
elected  to  this  House  one  accepts  responsi- 
bility to  the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  V.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  member  state  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  made  some 
reference  to  a  note,  and  by  so  doing  impli- 
cated two  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  inso- 
far as  tliat  note  was  concerned.  She  men- 
tioned this  House  and  this  Legislature.  I 
may  say,  sir,  and  the  record  bears  me  out, 
there  is  no  quotation  attributed  to  either  my 
colleagues  or  myself,  nor  has  a  word  beefi 
said  by  any  of  us  about  the  said  note. 

Mrs.  Pritchard:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  quoting 
from  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  January  27. 

The  law  requires  punishment  for  the 
wrongdoer.  That  it  must  be  humane  is  recog- 
nized by  all  thinking  people. 

It  is  deplorable  to  have  such  abuse  made 
of  an  elected  office.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
the  actions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale 
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(Mr.  Trotter),  regardless  of  his  personal  an- 
tagoiusms,  in  making  a  vituperative  attack 
on  the  superintendent  of  Mercer,  who  is  un- 
able to  refute  the  charges.  Surely  we  have 
an  obligation  to  protect  government  em- 
ployees, and  their  interests  and  integrity. 
Such  statements  are  irresponsible  and  repre- 
hensible and  should  certainly  be  withdrawn. 
It  is  difficult  enough  to  get  trained  person- 
nel, indeed  anyone,  to  work  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  such  reckless  actions  only 
aggravate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  personally  say  to  the 
members  of  our  civil  service  who  were  con- 
cerned, indeed,  to  all  members  of  the  civil 
^K  ^service  and  to  those  whom  we  would  attract 
^Bto   its   ranks,   fair  play  has   not   disappeared 
^^  from  this  House.    Human  dignity  and  human 
decency  will  prevail.    Hon.  members  of  this 
House  will  in  no  way  condone  viciousness  in 
sheep's  clothing. 

Just  in  passing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that 
one  of  the  hon.  gentlemen,  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview,  has  placed  on  the  order 
paper  a  question  of  the  ministry,  and  I  quote 
his  words:  "How  many  people  are  imprisoned 
—in  training  schools?" 

Mr.  "Speaker,  in  this  modern  age,  are  the 
Liberal  members  so  far  behind  the  times, 
and  have  they  so  little  knowledge  of  what 
goes  on,  that  they  still  talk  about  imprison- 
ment for  12-year-olds?  Is  this  the  forward 
looking  programme  that  they  intend  to  intro- 
duce? 

I  have  noted  that  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions,  indeed  all  people  inter- 
ested in  the  field  of  corrections,  never  use 
the  terminology  "imprisonment"  when  re- 
ferring to  youngsters  under  16— that  is  those 
who  are  the  wards  of  our  training  schools.  Is 
this  then  the  result  of  the  work  of  that  great 
corps  of  300  researchers,  which  we  have  been 
told  the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  claims  is 
preparing  its  questions  for  firing  at  Ministers? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  youngsters  in  training 
schools  are  not  prisoners  nor  are  they  im- 
prisoned. Before  firing  questions  by  the 
dozen,  I  would  strongly  suggest  that  the 
hon.  members  involved  do  a  httle  better  re- 
search to  be  sure  of  their  facts  prior  to 
making  irresponsible   statements. 

May  I  re-emphasize  how  distressed  I  am 
as  a  member  of  this  honourable  House  that 
•events  of  the  last  few  days  have  failed  to 
live  up  to  its  honourable  traditions.  May  we 
fervently  hope  that  it  will  be  an  isolated 
incident  and  that  by  our  future  endeavours 
we  may  raise  this  House  once  more  in  the 
esteem  of  right-thinking  people. 


Mr.  K.  Sryden  (Woodbine):  Those  are  the 
kind  who  justify  Mercer. 

Mrs.  Pritchard:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now 
refer  to  pleasanter  things— how  very  pleased 
I  am  that  a  100-bed  psychiatric  hospital  is 
being  added  to  the  Chedoke  hospital  oper- 
ated under  the  Hamilton  health  association. 
Badly  needed,  this  unit  will  do  a  tremendous 
service  in  preventative  work,  which  should 
reduce  the  number  requiring  the  attention  of 
the  Ontario  reform  institutions. 

I  would  like  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Durham  (Mr.  Carruthers), 
who  is  chairman  of  the  select  committee  on 
aging.  He  is  doing  a  dedicated  and  tremen- 
dous job. 

I  might  say  that  in  association  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Davi- 
son) we  were  the  hosts  when  the  committee 
visited  Hamilton,  and  I  think  we  gave  it  a 
little  gentle  instruction  in  the  fine  art  of 
publicity.  We  visited  Macassa  Lodge  on  the 
day  of  the  Macassa  bazaar  when  100  resi- 
dents sold  all  the  products  they  had  made. 
We  had  tea  in  Macassa  and  then  we  saw 
the  new  100-bed  wing  which  will  be  a  great 
addition  when  the  hon.  Minister  of  PubUc 
Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  opens  it,  I  think,  on 
February  24. 

One  other  thing  which  has  pleased  me  very 
much  is  that  just  recently  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  opened  the  new 
300-bed  wing  at  the  Hamilton  Henderson 
hospital.  I  think  that  in  Hamilton  the  num- 
ber of  beds  is  now  approaching  pretty  well 
all  that  the  city  requires,  particularly  with 
the  addition  of  this  new  psychiatric  children's 
hospital.  Considering  the  problems  that  we 
are  encountering,  particularly  in  getting 
qualified  people,  I  think  that  the  government 
is  doing  a  very  good  job.  I  feel  we  are 
going  to  be  greatly  pleased  by  the  results 
from  this  hospital. 

Also  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
members  on  the  youth  committee  for  the 
splendid  job  they  are  doing.  I  think  that  all 
the  members  of  the  select  committees  this 
year  are  very  interested  and  are  doing  a 
splendid  job  for  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin)  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THE  DEAD  ANIMAL  DISPOSAL  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.   12, 
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An  Act  to  amend  The  Dead  Animal  Disposal 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  ANATOMY  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney-General) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  13,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Anatomy  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
biU. 

THE  ARBITRATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  14,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Arbitra- 
tions Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND 
HISTORIC  SITES  PROTECTION  ACT 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information)  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  7,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Achaeo- 
logical  and  Historic  Sites  Protection  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjoiirnment  of 


the  House,  tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with 
second  readings  of  Bill  No.  17,  Bill  No.  18, 
and  Bill  No.  19.  I  believe  they  have  all  been 
printed.  I  want  to  ensure  that  these  bills  have 
been  in  the  hon.  members'  books  long  enough. 

An  hon.  member:  Seventeen  and  19  are 
not  in  the  book. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  that  event,  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  resume  the  debate 
on  the  motion  for  an  address  in  reply  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  For  the 
information  of  the  hon.  members  the  first 
estimates  that  will  be  considered  will  be  The 
Department  of  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  the 
provincial  auditor,  my  own  department  and 
University  Affairs. 

In  due  course,  I  will  give  hon.  members 
the  order  of  the  estimates,  but  those  four 
departments  will  be  the  first  four. 

Mr.  K.   Bryden  (Woodbine):   Will   any   of  J 
those  come  tomorrow?  1 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  they  will  not  come 
tomorrow.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  have 
them  ready  to  be  called  on  Friday  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5:50  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests  students  from  the  following 
schools:  In  the  west  gallery,  Ryerson  Street 
Public  School,  Toronto;  and  in  the  east  gal- 
lery, Alexandra  Muir  PubUc  School,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter  (Waterloo  South),  from 
the  standing  committee  on  private  bills,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  second  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment. 

Bill  No.  Pr8,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  London. 

Bill  No.  Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Gananoque. 

Bill  No.  Pr31,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Oshawa. 

Bill  No.  Pr38,  An  Act  to  incorporate  the 
East  York  Foundation. 

Bill  No.  Pr39,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Scarborough. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  Pr5,  An  Act  respecting  the  Com- 
munity Chest  of  St.  Catharines  and  District, 
Inc. 

Bill  No.  Pr33,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  East  York. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
fees  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual  cost  of 
printing  be  remitted  on  Bill  No.  Pr5,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Community  Chest  of  St. 
Catharines  and  District,  Inc. 

As  the  following  bill  has  been  withdrawn, 
your  committee  would  recomend  that  the  fees 
less  the  penalties  and  the  actual  cost  of 
printing  be  remitted: 

Bill  No.  Pr23,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Toronto  French  School,  Inc. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  ACT,  1965 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions)  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  respecting  The  Training 
Schools  Act,  1965. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  explanation,  this 
bill  is  a  revision  of  the  present  Training 
Schools  Act,  which  was  written  in  1939.  The 
previous  Act  has  been  amended  on  many 
occasions  but  its  emphasis  has  remained  the 
same.  The  present  bill  is  completely  new 
and  is  written  in  accordance  with  modem 
concepts  of  child  welfare  and  is  based  on. 
detailed  research  in  the  juvenile  field. 

The  decision  to  write  this  new  Act  was 
reached  after  a  study  of  the  social  and 
emotional  needs  of  delinquent  children  had 
been  carried  out  at  the  University  of  Toronto" 
School  of  Social  Work  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Tadeusz  Grygier,  director  of  research 
for  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions. 
This  was  supplemented  by  a  world-wide 
svurvey  of  juvenile  delinquency  legislation  and 
an  intensive  inquiry  by  a  committee  of 
officials  of  my  department  with  the  participa- 
tion of  Professor  John  Spencer  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  School  of  Social  Work,  and 
of  Dr.  Grygier. 

This  committee  studied  recommendations 
of  the  Canadian  Correction  Association  and 
we  all  met  with  juvenile  court  judges  and 
representatives  of  the  children's  aid  societies. 
This  is  a  leading  piece  of  legislation  in  North 
America  in  the  attention  it  pays  to  research 
data,  in  the  field  of  child  welfare  and  to  legal 
safeguards  for  the  protection  of  civil  rights 
of  the  children  and  their  parents. 

The  new  bill  abandons  the  provision  for 
admitting  children  to  our  training  schools  by 
administrative  decisions.  The  power  of  the 
Minister  in  this  respect  is  removed  and 
all  admissions  will  be  made  by  court  order. 
The   child   may   be   admitted   to   a   training 
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school  by  court  order  only  on  the  following 
grounds: 

1.  Evidence  that  the  child  of  at  least  12 
years  of  age  has  contravened  a  statute  in  force 
in  Ontario  which  contravention  would  be 
punishable  by  imprisonment  if  committed  by 
an  adult. 

2,  Or  evidence  that  the  parents  or  guard- 
ians of  the  child  are  unable  to  control  him 
or  to  provide  for  his  social,  emotional  or 
educational  needs,  and  that  the  child's  needs 
can  best  be  satisfied  i^  a  training  school 
rather  than  elsewhere. 

In  other  words,  all  children  needing  treat- 
ment provided  in  training  schools  will  be 
admitted,  but  only,  by  court  order  and  no 
child  under  12  will  be  admitted  for  a  delin- 
quency or  offence  of  any  kind.  Even  a  child 
in  the  age  group  12  to  16  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  admitted  for  a  delinquency,  but,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court  may  be  admitted 
in  the  same  manner  as  children  under  the 
age  of  12. 

The  bill  gives  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
parents,  the  children's  aid  societies  and  any- 
one who  has  a  legitimate  interest  in  the 
child.  It  also  removes  the  automatic  suspen- 
sion of  parental  rights  on  admission  to  train- 
ing schools  and  confines  wardship  vested  in 
the  school  superintendent  to  the  care,  custody 
and  control  of  the  child. 

The  bill  carefully  avoids  labelling  children 
either  as  delinquent  or  neglected,  as  all  such 
labels  are  found  to  be  detrimental. 

Finally,  and  very  important,  the  bill  creates 
a  suitable  framework  for  positive  action  to 
be  taken  for  rather  than  against  the  child. 

Mr.  F.  Yoimg  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister? 
Could  he  tell  me  how  long  the  wardship  is 
invested  in  the  school  superintendent  under 
this  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is 
in  order  I  will  answer.    Is  it  in  order? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  wardship  is  vested 
until  the  child  is  18;  or  imtil,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  training  school's  advisory  board  and 
the  superintendent,  the  child  has  made  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  on  placement. 

THE  BEES  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Bees  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  two-part  question  I  should  like  to  direct 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton),  notice  of  which  has  been  given, 
as  follows: 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  outline  to  the 
House  the  basis  used  in  determining  fair 
value  for  land  and  property  expropriated  by 
eminent  domain  for  department  projects? 
And  have  there  been  any  instances  where 
land  has  been  expropriated  and  then  resold 
by  the  department? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the 
hon.  member's  question,  part  1,  is  as  follows: 

On  all  major  projects  a  comprehensive 
appraisal  is  carried  out  by  staff  appraisers,  in 
accordance  with  accepted  appraisal  prin- 
ciples. This  embraces  the  three  normal 
approaches  to  value:  (1)  market  v^lue;  (2) 
replacement  cost;  and  (3)  income  approach. 
One  or  all  of  these  approaches  may  be  applic- 
able. 

Where  only  part  of  the  property  is  required 
we  endeavour  to  estabhsh  the  market  value 
before  and  after  the  taking,  the  difference 
representing  the  compensation.  On  some 
widening  projects,  basic  limit  control  prices 
are  established— that  is,  per  acre,  per  square 
foot,  and  so  on— to  which  is  added  allowances, 
as  appUcable,  for  improvements  which  exist 
on  the  strip  taken. 

The  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  hon. 
member's  question  is  "Yes."  The  title  to  all 
property  acquired  by  the  department  is 
accomplished  by  the  registration  of  a  plan  in 
the  appropriate  title  office.  On  occasion,  in 
order  to  complete  the  agreement  with  the 
owner,  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  more  land 
than  is  actually  required  for  highway  pur- 
poses. This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
land-locked  appraisals  on  economic  units,  and 
so  on.  When  there  is  property  surplus  to  our 
final  requirements,  it  is  disposed  of  by  pubfic 
tender  or  by  public  auction. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  to  ask  of  tlie  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts),  notice  of' 
which  has  already  been  given. 

The  question  is  as  follows:  Is  the  hon. 
Minister's  department  giving  consideration 
to  a  federal-provincial  fish  marketing  plan 
for  Ontario?  If  so,  will  perch  and  smelt  be 
excluded  from  the  plan? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  this  subject  has  been 
under  consideration.    In  December,   1964,  a 
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questionnaire  was  sent  to  a  representative 
group  of  fishermen,  buyers  and  processors  in 
Ontario  asking  for  their  opinions  on  the 
desirabihty  of  such  an  agency  and  their 
assessment  of  the  effect  it  might  have  on  their 
industry. 

This  was  done  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  department  to  consult  with  the 
industry  concerned  before  taking  steps  which 
might  materially  affect  it.  Replies  from 
roughly  two-thirds  of  those  interrogated  in 
this  way  were  received  and  indicated  a  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion  in  the  industry 
itself,  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  fish  marketing 
scheme  for  Ontario.  Various  associations  in 
the  fishing  industry  desired  more  information 
and  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  implications 
at  greater  lengtli. 

I  am  assured  that  this  item  will  be  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Council  of  Commercial  Fisheries  to  be  held 
next  month. 

I  might  add  that  the  marketing  scheme, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  federal- 
provincial  fisheries  committee,  was  originally 
proposed  for  such  species  as  lake  trout, 
whitefish,  pickerel,  pike  and  mullet,  they  be- 
ing freshwater  fish  common  in  the  prairie 
provinces  and  in  the  inland  lakes  of  northern 
Ontario.  Perch  and  smelt  are  not  among  these 
species. 

There  is  no  marketing  scheme  at  the 
moment  advanced  to  a  stage  where  I  can 
answer  the  second  question  beyond  what  I 
have  just  said. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart). 

Is  the  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General  considering  enacting  legislation  in  this 
session  to  license  public  beaches  and  set  out 
regulations  that  would  require  Iffesaving 
equipment  and  personnel  on  these  beaches? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  received  notice  of  the  question  a 
moment  ago,  actually.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
prepare  an  answer  for  the  hon.  member  at 
this  moment.  Furthermore,  I  would  say  that 
the  question  would  appear  to  affect  other 
departments  than  that  of  tlie  Attorney  General 
and  also  relates  to  a  matter  of  government 
policy.  I  would  therefore  take  the  question 
as  notice  of  question  and  endeavour  to  fmnish 
an  answer  later. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 


tary (Mr.  Yaremko)  notice  of  which  has  been 
submitted  to  him. 

How  many  employees  of  The  Department 
of  Citizenship  speak  languages  other  than 
English  and  how  many  languages  are  covered 
by  the  department- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  say  to  the  member 
that  I  returned  his  question  to  his  oflBce  with 
instructions  to  have  it  placed  on  the  notice 
paper,  along  with  another  question  which 
also  came  from  his  office.  I  am  not  sure  now 
which  member  it  was  who  forwarded  it— yes, 
it  was  from  the  member  for  Timiskaming 
(Mr.  Taylor).  Those  two  questions  were  to  be 
placed  on  the  notice  paper. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
8,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Improve- 
ment Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  ELEVATORS  AND  LIFTS  ACT 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  18,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Elevators  and  Lifts  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  seventh  order;, 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  19,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Construction  Safety  Act,  1961- 
1962. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  understanding  yesterday  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  was  not 
going  to  bring  this  one  forward. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
I  did  not  understand  that. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as 
to  how  long  these  bills  have  been  on  the 
books.  Perhaps  the  Clerk  could  tell  us. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  From  Bill  No.  19  on 
came  in  just  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  will  call  those  some 
time  later.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  we  delete  that 
last  order? 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
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^o  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honour- 
able, the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session, 

SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  take  part  in  the 
Throne  Speech  debate  almost  one  year  to  the 
day  from  that  day  when,  with  much  trepida- 
tion, I  rose  to  make  my  maiden  speech  in  this 
House.  And  in  the  year  that  has  followed  I 
feel  I  have  acquired  much  learning  of  our 
democratic  parliamentary  system  and  I  have 
been  much  impressed  with  the  smooth  flow 
of  business  in  this  House.  This  efficiency  is 
only  possible,  sir,  because  of  the  expert  and 
impartial  way  you  preside  over  these  de- 
liberations. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  two 
new  members  of  this  assembly,  the  hon. 
members  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  and 
Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher),  who  sit 
in  close  proximity  to  me  here.  I  am  sure 
that  the  members  who  were  elected  to 
this  House  for  the  first  time  in  September, 
1963,  feel  more  like  real  veterans  now  that 
there  are  newer  members  here. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)  on 
winning  his  party's  leadership  convention  last 
fall.  I  watched  television  and  listened  to  the 
radio  in  fascination  during  the  proceedings 
and  enjoyed  very  much  the  comments  of  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
and  George  Hogan.  They  added  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  proceedings.  I  was  rather 
shocked,  however,  to  hear  recently  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  say  he  was  not  paid 
for  his  services  on  this  occasion.  I  believe 
that  a  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  and  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  member's  talents  were 
worthy  of  remuneration. 

One  of  the  more  unfortunate  aspects  of  the 
leadership  race  has  been  the  fall  from  grace 
of  my  good  friend,  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha).  He  is  now,  it  appears, 
in  outer  space.  I  am  sorry  to  see  he  is  not  here 
today— 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  in  orbit. 

Mr.  Peck:  Oh,  he  is  out  in  orbit,  out  in 
left  field  in  the  party  hierarchy  now.  It  is 
clear  he  has  done  those  things  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  done  and  has  left  undone  those 
things  that  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  per- 
haps the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North  (Mr. 
Sargent)  is  in  much  the  same  position,  only 
more  so.  I  have  always  enjoyed  the  oratory 
of   die   hon.    member    for    Sudbury   in   this 


House  with  his  wonderful  command  of  the 
English  language  and  his  debating  skill  and 
I  hope  we  will  still  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  from  him  now  and  again. 

One  year  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  at 
some  length  on  the  inequalities  that  exist 
within  the  framework  of  the  present  corpora- 
tion of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  lack  of 
proper  representation  for  municipalities  such 
as  Scarborough  and  the  unequal  opportunities 
to  finance  their  education  costs.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  belabour  this  issue  at  any  length 
this  time,  as  the  point  is  largely  academic 
while  we  anxiously  await  the  report  of  the 
Goldenberg  commission,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  this  House,  sir,  that  the  in- 
equalities I  spoke  of  a  year  ago  are  even 
greater  today  and  will  become  more  so  as 
time  goes  on. 

The  difference  on  a  home  assessed  at 
$5,000  in  Scarborough  and  a  similar  one  in 
Toronto  a  year  ago  in  education  taxes  was 
only  $8.75.  Today  it  is  $12.55.  This  is  not 
a  great  amount,  but  if  we  can  consider  two 
similarly  assessed  homes,  one  in  Scarborough 
and  one  in  Etobicoke,  we  find  that  in  that 
time  the  education  taxes  have  increased  from 
$17  to  $24.60  and  as  time  goes  on  they  are 
still  increasing.  These  figures,  high  as  they 
are  getting  to  be,  would  have  been  immeasur- 
ably higher  were  it  not  for  the  statesmanlike 
action  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  board  of 
education,  which  raised  the  maintenance 
assistance  grants  to  the  area  boards.  How- 
ever, the  Metropolitan  Toronto  board  of 
education  is  in  effect  a  committee  of  the 
Toronto  board  of  education.  In  other  years, 
it  might  not  be  so  amenable  to  looking  at 
this  matter  from  an  area  rather  than  a  local 
viewpoint,  with  disastrous  results  to  the  mill 
rate  of  some  municipalities  in  an  area  that 
is  one  economic  unit. 

I  am  rather  disappointed  that  the  Golden- 
berg report  is  not  now  due  until  April,  which 
time,  I  feel,  will  be  too  late  to  enact  the 
legislation  necessary  to  implement  it  during 
this  session.  If  this  is  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  urge  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  to  give  some  serious  consideration  to 
calling  a  special  session  of  this  Legislature 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  discuss  this 
report  and  to  enact  legislation  to  implement 
it,  and  to  correct  a  situation  that  is  growing 
very  serious  for  some  municipalities  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  To  wait  until  the  1966 
session  will  allow  insufficient  time  for  the  re- 
organization that  will  be  necessary  before 
the  1966  municipal  elections. 

I  have  followed  with  much  interest  the 
Throne    debate,    the    speeches    of    the    hon. 
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leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  NDP  (Mr.  MacDpnald),  and  some  of 
their  followers.  I  have  heard  at  great  length 
of  the  poor  economic  conditions,  the  archaic 
school  systems,  the  poverty  of  the  majority  of 
our  citizens,  and  the  lethargy  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  sometimes  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
these  hon.  members  live  in  the  same  Ontario 
in  which  the  rest  of  us  live.  These  Cassandra- 
like  bleatings  are  at  wide  variance  with  the 
true  situation  in  Ontario,  the  province  of 
opportunity— the  wealthiest  province  in  a 
country  with  the  second  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world— a  situation  that  exists  be- 
cause the  people  of  this  province,  in  their 
wisdom,  repeatedly  elect  a  Conservative 
government  to  ensure  that  this  prosperity  is 
not  allowed  to  wither  on  the  vine. 

I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  in  his  maiden  speech 
in  this  House,  and  I  congratulate  him  for  it. 
The  remark  that  he  made— that  two  million 
out  of  the  six  million  people  in  this  province 
are  living  in  abject  poverty— is  obviously 
ridiculous;  and  it  is  even  an  exaggeration  of 
the  remarks  of  his  hon.  colleague  from  Wood- 
bine (Mr.  Bryden)  who,  last  session,  said  that 
25  per  cent  of  our  population  is  in  that  sad 
state. 

Perhaps  the  difference  between  the  remarks 
of  these  two  hon.  gentlemen  is  that  he  states 
that  many  of  us  cannot  make  ends  meet. 
Thus  perhaps  this  is  an  understatement,  be- 
cause I  feel  probably  99  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  this  province,  including  many  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  cannot  make  ends 
meet.  I  count  myself  among  those  who  find 
that  their  expenditures  exceed  their  incomes 
while  they  are  reaching  for  the  limitless 
material  advantages  of  this  booming  economy 
and  all  the  luxuries  that  are  available. 

I  think  Browning  put  it  very  well  when  he 
said  in  his  poem,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  that  "A 
man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp,  or  what's 
a  heaven  for?" 

So  there  is  not  the  gloom  in  this  province, 
with  its  buoyant,  vibrant  economy,  that  our 
hon.  friends  in  the  Opposition  would  have  us 
believe.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  this  might 
happen  if,  by  some  dire  mischance  some  time 
in  the  distant  future,  they  might  form  the 
government;  but  I  feel  that  in  the  foreseeable 
future  Ontario  will  continue  to  have  the 
prosperity  we  now  enjoy. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  feel  there  are  no  problems  to 
be  resolved  in  our  province.  There  are  still 
many  people  in  this  province  who  do  need 
the  assistance  of  the  provincial  government: 


The  unemployed,  those  who  live  in  some  of 
the  depressed  areas,  the  mentally  retarded 
and  emotionally  disturbed  youngsters;  the 
widows  and  orphans;  and  others  who  do  not 
share  in  our  general  prosperity.  I  feel  it 
behooves  all  of  us  to  be  our  brothers'  keepers 
and  to  ensure  that  they  have  the  opportunity 
for  adequate  treatment  of  their  problems,  and 
all  the  necessities  of  life. 

All  the  citizens  of  Ontario  should,  and  will 
be  able  to,  share  in  the  benefits  of  automation 
and  increased  production  without  jeopardiz- 
ing the  free  enterprise  system  which  brings 
us  the  high  standard  of  living  we  now  enjoy. 
I  feel  it  significant,  when  a  socialist  party 
attains  power,  as  it  has  done  in  England 
recently,  that  it  finds  itself  in  a  position  where 
it  has  to  adopt  conservative  policies  or  see 
the  economy  flounder.  Thus  they  alienate 
the  very  people  who  put  them  in  power,  who 
turn  around  and  show  their  displeasure  in  the 
by-elections  which  follow,  even  in  supposedly 
safe  seats.  We  have  seen  this  happen  in 
recent  weeks.  The  Wilson  government  was  un- 
able to  introduce  the  programme  its  followers 
desired.  In  recent  by-elections  it  had  its 
majority  badly  cut,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary 
lost  a  safe  seat. 

I  had  looked  forward  with  much  interest 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position in  the  Throne  debate.  Here  was  a 
new  leader  of  a  party  which  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  new  leaders  over 
the  years.  Like  other  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  I  awaited  the  details  of  a  programme 
designed  by  a  new  leader  to  bring  the  Lib- 
eral Party  out  of  the  doldrums  it  has  occupied 
for  so  long.  But  what  do  we  find?  First  of 
all,  I  think  it  can  be  generally  summed  up 
as  having  very  few  new  or  original  ideas. 
About  all  it  called  for  was  to  create  more 
and  more  new  government  departments,  ex- 
pand present  government  departments,  set 
up  new  branches  of  government  departments, 
or  create  new  government  bureaus  or  study 
groups.  Is  this  the  leap  forward— to  add  more 
bureaucratic  agencies  to  the  government, 
many  duplicating  existing  ones  and  adding 
unnecessary  cost  to  be  met  by  the  taxpayer? 

In  the  area  of  education  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  called  for  a  comprehensive 
study  to  overhaul  our  archaic  system  of 
financing  education;  and  how  is  this  to  be 
done?  I  will  quote  from  Hansard: 

We  have  suggested  that  Canada  Pension 

Plan  funds,  under  suitable  guarantees  and 

safeguards  recognizing  the  integrity  of  the 

fund,  might  help  in  this  area. 

Many  experts  feel  disturbed  about  this  pro- 
posal, Mr.  Speaker. 
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First  of  all,  using  the  Canada  Pension  Plan 
funds  to  finance  education  would  be  the  same 
as  merging  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  funds 
with  general  revenue,  thus  creating  a  general 
uneasiness  about  the  soundness  of  the  pension 
plan  in  government  hands.  Also  it  would 
raise  the  possibility  of  destroying  the  whole 
foimdation  of  the  plan  and  jeopardizing 
pension  pajonents. 

This  speech  contained  some  23,000  words; 
surely  it  should  contain  some  mention  of  the 
Liberal  policy  on  education?  But  let  me  quote 
from  page  81  of  Hansard: 

I  cannot  spell  out  in  complete  detail  the 
education  pohcies  which  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment would  pursue. 

Where  does  this  leave  the  Liberal  education 
critic,  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon), 
Mr.  Speaker?  Is  he  on  the  way  out  of  favoxu", 
too? 

He  has  strenuously  advocated  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  charter  the  University  of 
Ontario  but  this  is  not  mentioned  in  his 
leader's  address.  It  would  appear  that  there 
is  a  conflict  in  the  Liberal  Party  on  the 
direction  the  party  should  take  regarding 
educational  policies. 

Education  is  the  most  important  depart- 
ment of  the  provincial  government,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  finances,  and  the  point  of 
view  of  the  millions  of  young  people  in  our 
province  who,  more  than  ever,  require  edu- 
cation and  training  to  equip  them  for  the  age 
of  automation  which  is  upon  us,  an  age  which 
has  unlimited  opportunities  in  employment 
for  those  who  are  prepared  for  them  by  our 
education  system,  or  an  age  with  decreasing 
opportunities  in  employment  for  those  un- 
prepared for  them.  It  is  an  age  in  which 
education  becomes  the  most  important  job 
of  our  government;  and  yet  all  we  hear  in 
23,000  words  from  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is:  I  cannot  spell  in  complete 
detail  the  educational  policies  which  the 
Liberal  Party  will  pursue. 

Turning  to  the  economic  programme  ad- 
vanced by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
I  find  there  is  nothing  new  there  either.  A 
suggestion  for  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet 
economic  council  is  similar  to  a  plan  of  Mr. 
Wintermeyer's  on  page  1  of  the  Liberal  hand- 
book. And  the  suggestion  of  an  Ontario 
bureau  of  statistics  is  unnecessary,  inasmuch 
as  The  Department  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment already  provides  a  comprehensive 
statistical  service,  and  we  have  available  the 
facilities  of  the  national  bureau  of  statistics. 

A  call  to  overhaul  the  Ontario  Development 
Agency,  we  assume,  means  that  this  organiza- 


tion would  not  only  become  larger  but,  amder ' 
a  Liberal  government,  would  go  directly 
into  the  business  of  loaning  money  rather 
than  simply  guaranteeing  private  loans.  This 
is  the  same  Ontario  development  fund  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Wintermeyer. 

On  page  76  of  Hansard,  we  find  a  call  for 
a  programme  of  regional  development.  This 
was  on  page  13  of  the  Liberal  handbook  and, 
at  any  event,  this  type  of  legislation  had  been 
forecast  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
which  said: 

Methods  will  be  sought  to  co-ordinate 
regional  development  activities  carried  out 
at  present  by  several  departments  and  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  also  called 
for  organized  care  of  crippled  and  retarded 
children. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  government  is  going 
ahead  in  this  connection  and  legislation  to 
this  effect  was  announced  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne.  This  is  one  area  of  very  great 
need  in  our  province.  There  are  many  very 
fine  agencies  ready  to  tackle  these  problems; 
they  have  the  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
need  only  more  personnel  and  funds.  While 
we  can  appreciate  the  hon.  member's  humani- 
tarian attitude  toward  this,  it  might  be  in- 
teresting to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  that  it  is  not  very  consistent  with 
general  Liberal  policy  once  they  attain 
power. 

As  an  example,  the  retarded  children's  in- 
stitute in  Saskatchewan,  Embry  House  in 
Regina,  is  a  home  for  disturbed  children 
which  was  set  up  by  the  CCF  government 
while  that  party  was  in  power.  After  the 
Liberals  were  elected  this  year  they  discon- 
tinued Embry  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Peck:  Let  them  go  on.  I  have  another 
little  remark  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  similar  institution  in 
Saskatchewan,  Dale  House,  also  set  up  by  the 
CCF,  is  in  an  old  abandoned  railway  station, 
according  to  the  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix.  But 
both  the  Liberals  and  the  NDP  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature  continue  to  criticize  the  Ontario 
government's  position  as  it  affects  retarded 
children;  neither  party  has  a  very  good 
hvmianitarian  record  in  Saskatchewan. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  nothing  has  changed.  The  Liberal 
Party's  programme  is  a  mixture  of  items  i 
taken  from  old  party  election  manuals  added 
to  the  items  that  this  government  is  already 
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doing  or  planning  to  do,  as  shown  by  the 
Throne  Speech.  Perhaps  the  Liberals  are 
hoping  that  they  can  get  some  credit  for 
them— and  this  took  23,000  words. 

Another  facet  6f  this  Opposition  party  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  did  not 
mention  and  one  that  intrigues  me,  is  its 
attitudes  toward  the  many  provincial  parks 
being  created  throughout  our  province  by 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  Was 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North  speaking 
for  the  Liberal  Party  when  he  criticized  these 
parks  for  taking  business  away  from  the  hotel 
and  motel  owners?  In  the  gallery  on  that 
occasion  was  a  class  from  a  high  school  in 
my  riding.  One  of  the  students  asked  me 
later  if  there  was  any  chance  that  there 
would  be  no  iriore  provincial  parks  in 
Ontario.  I  inforn^ed  the  students  that  the 
Ontario  government  has  a  policy  of  opening 
up  many  more  parks  so  that  all  the  citizens 
of  our  province  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  enjoying  the  forests,  streams  and  lakes 
that  are  the  heritage  of  Ontario  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost- 
Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Peck:  —and  als6  to  attract  tourists  from 
other  jurisdictions  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
our  province  and  to  spend  a  few  dollars  to 
help  our  tourist  economy. 

The  hon.  member  for  Grey  North  also 
criticized  the  Ontario  government  for  its  grants 
toward  construction  of  subways  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  Is  this  also  Liberal  policy 
or  just  one  of  the  many  more  divisions  that 
appear  in  their  ranks  these  days? 

An  hon.  member:  What  about  that? 

Mr.  Peck:  I  would  echo  the  words  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  and  invite  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  North  to  my  riding 
in  the  next  provincial  election  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  Liberal  candidate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  finishing  my  brief  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  say  a  feW  words  on 
education.  A  few  years  back  when  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  was  the  Minister  of 
Education,  a  complete  reorganization  was 
instituted  of  the  programme  for  study  in 
secondary  education  in  Ontario.  Under  this 
plan,  various  streams  of  learning  were  insti- 
tuted by  which  students,  whatever  their 
capabilitieSi  could  find  an  educational  pro- 
gramme to  fit  their  needs,  prepare  them  for 
the  changing  society  in  which  we  live,  and 
give  them  the  various  skills  and  disciplines 
which  they  need  from  a  vocational  pro- 
gramme to  university  degree. 


From  this  programme  and  fr6m  the 
changed  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  modem 
society,  we  find  that  what  used  to  be  known 
as  a  technical  education  at  one  of  our  techni- 
cal institutions  no  longer  bears  the  stigma 
that  it  traditionally  did.  Parents  often  hesi- 
tated to  send  their  children  to  technical 
school,  as  it  was  regarded  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  those  students  who  had  limited 
possibilities.  The  programmes  of  study  were 
such  that  they  held  little  challenge  to  the 
majority  of  the  students.  Under  the  reorgan- 
ized programme,  I  feel  that  this  has  changed. 
The  need  for  technicans  has  upgraded  the 
public  acceptance  of  these  courses  to  almost 
the  same  status,  or  even  as  great  a  status,  as 
that  of  the  academic  arts  and  sciences  pro- 
grammes. But  there  is  one  course  under  this 
programme  which  shows  signs  of  becoming 
a  dumping  ground  unless  some  changes  are 
made.  1  refer  to  the  four-year  programme 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  branch.  This  pro- 
gramme contains  many  fine  courses.  The 
subjects— man  and  society,  and  world  politics 
—would  fit  in  very  well  in  the  five-year  pro- 
gramme, if  space  could  be  found.  Many 
other  subjects  give  a  student  a  well-rounded 
education,  but  this  course  is  becoming  a 
terminal  course  and  there  is  little  a  graduate 
can  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  wishes  to  continue 
his  education. 

A  pupil  who  successfully  completes  his 
four-year  programme  is  awarded  a  secondary 
school  graduation  diploma  and  has  received 
a  good  general  secondary  education.  But  the 
difficulty  as  I  see  it  is  that  to  the  graduate 
of  this  programme,  few,  if  any,  routes  to 
further  education  are  open.  He  cannot  enter 
Grade  13;  he  cannot  enroll  at  a  university  or 
a  teachers'  college;  he  or  she  cannot  obtain 
training  as  a  nurse,  and  after  June,  1966,  he 
is  unlikely  to  be  admitted  to  an  institute  of 
technology.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  where 
he  can  turn. 

The  booklet  issued  by  The  Department  of 
Education  called  Opportunities  for  Further 
Technical  and  Commercial  Education  beyond 
Secondary  School  Level  lists  many  oppor- 
tunities for  Grade  12  graduates  of  the 
five-year  course,  but  nothing  for  Grade  12 
graduates  of  the  four-year  course.  I  feel  that 
there  are  many  parents  and  students  in  this 
province  who  do  not  understand  this  barrier 
and  there  will  be  disappointment  and  resent- 
ment when  these  students  receive  their 
graduation  diplomas  and  find  the  avenue  to 
further  education  is  barred  to  them.  Em- 
ployers will  learn  that  a  Grade  12  diploma  in 
the  five-year  course  is  much  superior  to  the 
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Grade  12  diploma  in  the  four-year  course, 
and  these  graduates  will  be  discriminated 
against  in  the  market  for  jobs. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
community  colleges  come  to  Ontario,  and  I 
hope  they  come  before  these  graduates  start 
coming  from  this  four-year  course  in  1966, 
that  consideration  will  be  given  to  finding  a 
place  in  them  for  those  students  who  are 
graduates  of  the  four-year  course  and  who 
wish  to  continue  their  education.  Students 
who  graduate  from  secondary  schools,  regard- 
less of  the  course  they  take,  should  have  an 
opportunity  to   continue   their   education. 

There  is  another  facet  of  the  educational 
system  in  Ontario  about  which  I  should  like 
to  make  a  few  brief  remarks.  The  federal 
government,  a  few  years  ago,  wishing  to 
enlarge  vocational  training  in  Canada,  origi- 
nated the  federal-provincial  training  plan. 
The  federal  government  gave  a  grant  of  75 
per  cent,  and  the  provincial  government  25 
per  cent,  to  any  municipality  which  wished 
to  construct  a  vocational  training  school  or  to 
build  an  addition  for  vocational  training  to 
an  existing  secondary  school.  Under  this  plan 
many  thousands  of  classrooms  for  vocational 
training  have  been  built  in  Ontario.  My  own 
municipality  of  Scarborough  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  scheme  for  more  than  $8 
million  of   construction. 

My  concern  is  whether  we  are  getting  full 
value  in  the  coiKses  we  are  ofiFering  the  stu- 
dents who  are  attending  classes  in  the  many 
fine  and  well-equipped  classrooms  that  this 
plan  has  been  responsible  for.  There  is  an 
advisory  council  in  Ontario  whose  job  is  to 
advise  the  department  on  the  course  of  study 
recommended  for  classes  in  this  plan.  How- 
ever, the  council  meets  very  seldom  and  I 
feel  that  it  does  not  have  the  research  facili- 
ties needed  for  this  job. 

The  advisory  vocational  committees,  which 
are  an  integral  part  of  every  board  of  educa- 
tion along  with  the  trustees  and  officials  of 
the  board,  set  up  the  courses  of  study  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  ability.  How- 
ever, they  have  not  the  province-wide  knowl- 
edge and  research  to  guide  them  and  the 
possibility  of  setting  up  courses  which  are 
redundant  are  very  great. 

A  good  example  of  this  occurred  recently 
when  we  read  in  a  Toronto  paper  that  a 
board  of  education  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Metro  announced  that  it  had  available  a 
course  to  train  programmers  for  computers, 
while  another  article  in  the  same  edition  of 
the  paper  stated  that  the  new  computers  do 
not  require  programmers.  I  feel  that  we  need 


an  advisory  vocational  committee  for  this 
province,  comprising  management,  labour 
and  educational  persons,  with  adequate  staff 
and  research  facilities  to  advise  the  depart- 
ment and  the  boards  of  education  on  the  suit- 
ability of  these  courses,  and  to  advise  on 
training  programmes  that  are  required  to  fill 
the  many  manpower  needs  of  our  automated 
age. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  who  have  congratu- 
lated you  on  your  fairness  and  savoir  faire  in 
the  difficult  task  you  have  to  perform.  I 
would  hope  that  if  this  Legislature  should 
decide  to  appoint  a  permanent  Speaker  your 
name  would  receive  the  imanimous  vote  of 
all  the  hon.  members  of  this  House. 

Monsieur  I'orateur,  il  me  fait  plaisir,  au 
cours  de  mon  premier  discours  durant  la 
presente  session,  de  vous  parler  dans  la 
langue  de  mes  ancetres.  En  prenant  part  au 
debat  sur  le  discours  du  trone  Tan  dernier, 
j'avais  manifeste  le  desir  que,  dans  un  avenir 
rapproche,  les  debats  dans  cette  Legislatiure 
soient  conduits  dans  les  deux  langues  offi- 
cielles  du  pays.  Je  suis  persuade  qu'une  foule 
de  problemes  qui  nous  separent  actuellement 
n'existeraient  plus  si  la  majorite  des  membres 
de  cette  Legislature  pouvaienf  comprendre 
et  parler  la  langue  frangaise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of 
the  hon.  members  in  this  august  body  who 
may  find  my  French  a  little  hard  to  follow, 
I  would  like  to  summarize  in  English  the 
remarks  I  have  just  made. 

I  said  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  speak  in 
this  Legislature  in  the  French  language.  I 
also  said  that  it  was  my  hope  that,  in  the  near 
future,  debate  in  this  House  would  be  per- 
mitted in  both  official  languages  of  this 
country.  Many  of  the  problems  that  tend  to 
divide  us  at  this  time  would  be  easily  solved 
if  the  majority  of  the  hon.  members  were 
familiar  with  the  two  official  languages  of 
this  country. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  changes  which  will  be  made  in  my  con- 
stituency when  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  redistribution  is  accepted. 

First,  I  regret  the  loss  of  many  good  friends 
in  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  the 
county  of  Ottawa  East.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  welcome  my  new  constituents  from  the  city 
of  Eastview.  I  sincerely  hope  to  be  able  to 
serve  them  with  as  much  enthusiasm  and 
savoir  faire  as  I  have  done  for  my  con- 
stituents of  Ottawa  East  since  my  election  to 
this  Legislature. 
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May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating my  friend  and  neighbour,  the 
hon.  member  for  Russell  (Mr,  A.  B.  R.  Law- 
rence) and  the  young  and  energetic  hon, 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Demers)  as 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  address  on  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  Their  effort  was 
quite  commendable  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
new  ideas  contained  in  that  document. 

The  hon.  member  for  Russell  has  talked  of 
the  confidence  he  has  in  the  present  Cabinet, 
I  might  say  that  on  this  side  of  the  House 
very  few  of  us  share  in  his  views.  We  feel 
that  the  study  of  the  estimates  during  the  last 
session  has  shown  many  weaknesses  in  that 
area.  The  hon.  member  also  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  Conservative  hon.  members 
were  the  crew  of  a  happy  ship  and  that  the 
Throne  Speech  had  set  its  coiurse.  My  own 
feeling,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  ship  of 
state  of  the  province  of  Ontario  is  badly  in 
need  of  a  competent  crew,  and  lacks  the 
leadership  that  would  bring  it  safety  to  port. 

Possibly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  back  in 
history.  I  remember,  when  I  was  perhaps  a 
little  younger  than  those  page  boys  in  the 
front  here,  hearing  about  a  certain  ship  called 
the  Titanic.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Titanic  was  supposed  to  be  so  safe 
that  there  was  no  danger  whatsoever.  I  think 
perhaps  we  could  use  this  example  in  reply 
to  that  comparison  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Russell.  I  would  say  that  maybe  the  good 
ship  of  the  Tories  is  a  little  bit  like  the 
Titanic  was. 

The  hon,  member  for  Russell  has  flown  a 
kite  on  the  subject  of  Medicare, 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Let  us  get 
back  to  the  Titanic, 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  members  to 
stop  shouting  across  the  floor  of  the  House, 

Mr.  Racine:  I  have  just  said,  Mr,  Speaker, 
that  the  hon,  member  for  Russell  had  flown 
a  kite  on  the  subject  of  Medicare.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  he  knows  now,  after  a  few  days,  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  this  province  on 
that  subject  and  that  we  may  see  before  this 
session  ends  as  drastic  a  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  government  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  attitude  on  pensions. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  on  the  team  of 
the  Canadian  Welfare  Council  when  they 
presented  a  brief  to  the  Hall  commission 
on  the  question  of  Medicare;  and  I  am 
doubly  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
Party  that  will  keep  fighting  until  the  day 
all  Canadians  will  share  in  a  fully  compre- 
hensive, universal  plan  of  Medicare. 


I  have  listened  with  great  attention  to  the 
remarks  of  my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  and  I  have  also  read  carefully 
the  Hansard  of  January  26.  At  one  point  he 
quoted  a  remark  made  by  the  late  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  and  I  quote: 

The  statement  often  made  that  this  is  a. 
conquered  country  has  no  meaning. 
Whether  it  was  conquered  or  ceded,  we 
have  a  constitution  under  which  all  citizens 
are  in  a  position  of  absolute  equality,  having 
equal  rights  of  every  kind;  of  language,  of 
religion,  of  property  and  of  person.  There 
is  no  paramount  race  in  this  country. 

Further  on  in  his  remarks  he  says  how  proud' 
he  is  of  being  a  member  of  the  party  mainly 
responsible  for  achieving  Confederation  in 
1867,  and  he  continues,  and  I  quote: 

I  am  also  proud  to  recognize  that  I  am 
a  member  of  the  same  party  which  will 
again  emerge  as  the  primary  saviour  of 
Confederation.  From  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald and  Georges  Etienne  Cartier  to  John 
Robarts. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  young  hon.  friend 
from  Nickel  Belt  seems  to  forget  that  the 
chief  of  this  great  party,  if  I  have  read  the 
papers  correctly  in  the  past  few  months,  is 
not  the  present  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province  but  another  man  whose  actions, 
during  that  period  have  done  more  to  break 
up  Confederation  than  any  politician,  either 
Liberal  or  Conservative,  has  ever  done. 

I  will  admit  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  this  province  has  made  some  very  nice 
speeches  on  national  unity,  I  doubt  however 
that  his  actions,  in  many  fields  of  endeavour, 
have  backed  up  his  sentiments.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  members 
of  this  Legislature  my  remarks  during  the 
study  of  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Education  and  University  Affairs,  during  the 
last  session.  I  have  tried  to  obtain  for  the 
University  of  Ottawa,  located  in  my  riding, 
an  increase  in  grants  which  would  allow 
this  wonderful  institution  of  learning  the 
opportunity  of  giving  an  education  to  a  large 
number  of  students  from  all  over  this  prov- 
ince. 

The  University  of  Ottawa  is  truly  the  only 
bilingual  university  in  this  province. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  What 
about  Laurentian  University  of  Sudbury,  if 
the  hon.  member  has  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  Racine:  I  have  heard  about  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sudbury  but  I  believe,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  that  the  University  of  Ottawa  has' 
really  the  only  bilingual  plan  of  university 
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teaching   in  this   province.     Anyway,    I   will 
accept— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  Racine:  I  will  accept  the  explanation 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  I  will  also 
add  that  the  University  of  Sudbury  is  a 
bilingual  university  in  this  province.  At  a 
time  when  so  many  people  are  looking  for 
this  bilingual  training,  I  say  that  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  it  should  be  deprived  of  grants; 
because,  in  the  words  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  himself,  it  was  considered  as  a 
denominational  institution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
not  want  the  hon.  members  to  get  the  im* 
pression  that  we  do  not  give  the  University 
of  Ottawa  a  grant,  because  we  certainly  do. 
In  the  Budget  speech  presented  by  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  yesterday, 
there  were  funds  available  for  the  University 
of  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Racine:  I  know  that  the  University  of 
Ottawa  is  getting  grants— but  on  a  very,  very 
reduced  quota.  I  think  we  will  perhaps  have 
a  chance  to  talk  about  tliat  later. 

I  had  also  said  that,  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, especially  higher  education,  the  ruling 
principles  should  be  norms  of  excellence 
determined  by  The  Department  of  Education. 
Those  who  qualify  at  these  norms  should  be 
entitled  to  the  regular  grants.  In  point  of 
fact,  any  question  concerning  the  religious 
convictions  of  those  who  are  accomplishing 
a  job  for  the  benefit  of  the  province  should 
be  ruled  out  as  non-pertinent,  and  against  the 
code  of  human  rights. 

Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  are 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  this  province  to 
ask  such  questions  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession?  Why  should  we,  the  lawmakers, 
be  the  only  ones  to  do  so?  Is  it  because  the 
Legislature  is  above  the  law?  We  can  call 
it  what  we  may,  but  as  long  as  we  refuse 
grants  for  the  one  reason  that  the  institution 
is  denominational,  we  are  discriminating. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  How  do  you  account 
for  $1,625,000  for  the  University  of  Ottawa 
in  this  Budget? 

'■  Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Racine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to 
make  any  comparisons  about  the  number  of 
students    and   the    amount    of    grants    being 


given  to  various  universities.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary.  I  think  the  hon.  members  are 
able  to  study  the  figures  in  the  Budget. 

Should  we  not  rather  follow  the  example  of 
other  countries,  of  other  provinces,  of  the 
federal  government— whose  grants  are  avail- 
able to  all  university  students,  regardless  of 
creed,  race  or  nationality?  Or  do  we  con- 
sider England,  Ottawa,  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick  as  betraying  the  principles  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state?  Could  we  not 
be  blamed  for  our  actual  policy  on  the 
ground  that,  after  a  long  battle,  having 
finally  won  victory  over  an  established  church, 
we  have  fallen  into  the  extreme  of  an 
established  "no  church." 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 

the  hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt  and  to  all 

hon.  members  in  this  House,  the  reply  given 

to  me  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  on  that 

occasion!  I  am  quoting  from  the  debates  of 

this  Legislature,  page  2680,  and  the  remarks 

from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  are  as  follows: 

I  just  wanted  to  make  one  comment  on 

the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 

East,  a  copy  of  which  he  has  given  me. 

Perhaps  I  should  point  out  once  again 
that,  traditionally  in  this  province,  we  have 
not,  over  the  whole  history  of  the  uni- 
versities in  the  province,  supported  with 
provincial  funds,  denominational  universi- 
ties. The  University  of  Ottawa  is  not  the 
only  university  in  the  province  in  this 
position.  Waterloo  Lutheran  in  Waterloo 
is  operated  by  the  Lutheran  Church  and 
we  do  not  make  grants  to  that  university 
either.  This  has  been  a  government  policy 
for  many  years,  extending  right  back  into 
the  beginning  of  universities.  McMaster, 
for  instance,  was  a  Baptist  institution  and, 
in  order  to  qualify  for  government  grants, 
it  created  a  nondenominational  university 
and  then  that  portion  of  it,  of  course, 
which  teaches  theology,  remained  on  the 
campus;  but  it  did  bring  itself  within  the 
policy  that  we  have  in  the  province.  The 
same  is  true  with  Assumption  University 
in  Windsor,  which  became  the  University 
of  Windsor.  The  same  is  true  of  Queen's 
University  at  the  beginning.  Many  of  Our 
educational  institutions  and  our  universities 
had  their  beginnings  in  the  churches  of  our 
province. 

This  really  is  the  reason  why  part  of  the 
complex  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  is  not 
given  grants,  because  it  is  a  denominational 
college.  This  is  not  directed  at  the  de- 
nomination which  happens  to  operate  this 
particular  university.  This  is  the  policy,  as 
I  say,  which  applies  to  the  Lutherans  in 
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Waterloo,  which  did  apply  to  the  Baptists 
at  McMaster,  and  it  applied  to  the  Presby- 
terians at  Queen's  in  those  days  of  long 
ago;  the  Jesuits  in  Sudbury;  the  Basilian 
Fathers  at  Assumption  University.  We  are 
examining  the  whole  situation.  I  can  tell 
the  hon.  member  that  I  have  had  many 
discussions  and  conversations  with  Mon- 
signor  Legare,  the  president  of  Ottawa 
University,  and  no  doubt  the  hon.  member 
has  had  conversations  with  him  as  well. 
He  will  tell  you  that  he  and  I  have  spent 
considerable  time  discussing  this  problem 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  will  spend 
time  with  him  in  the  future. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  gem  of  this  state- 
ment is  the  last  paragraph: 

But  this  is  the  policy  of  the  government 
and  that  has  been  the  policy  of  successive 
governments  for  many,  many  years. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time  that  I  certainly 
do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  kind  of  state- 
ment we  should  expect  from  the  leader  of 
the  government;  a  government,  according  to 
the  remarks  of  its  own  hon.  members,  that  is 
supposed  to  give  this  province  a  really  pro- 
gressive and  dynamic  administration.  Because 
this  has  been  the  pohcy  of  successive  gov- 
ernments for  many  years,  this  government 
does  not  see  fit  to  make  a  change  that  would 
be  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  province,  and 
would  do  much  for  the  cause  of  national 
unity  which  seems  to  be  a  favourite  theme  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
tiiis  is  just  another  proof  of  real  Toryism- 
thinking  of  the  interests  of  the  party  rather 
than  of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis) 
for  the  changes  he  has  recently  announced 
in  the  structure  of  his  department.  It  is  a  step 
forward.  However,  many  people  have  re- 
gretted the  omission  of  someone  who  would 
represent  the  French-speaking  population  of 
this  province,  which  represents  roughly  ten 
per  cent  of  its  total.  At  a  time  when  there  is 
such  a  demand  for  instruction  in  French  in 
our  educational  system,  such  a  nomination, 
I  believe,  would  have  been  very  useful.  I 
have  been  told  by  the  hon.  Minister  that  this 
matter  is  being  attended  to,  and  I  hope  that 
he  makes  an  announcement  to  that  efiFect,  in 
the  very  near  future. 

I  wonder  whether  the  hon.  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  has  read  tlie  series  of  articles 
published  in  he  Droit  on  tlie  position  of 
French  Canadians  in  this  province.    If  so,  he 


probably  read  that  some  people  believe  it  is 
better  to  deal  with  the  government  behind 
closed  doors  in  the  matter  of  school  grants. 
I  would  like  to  tell  him  that  there  are  more 
and  more  people  who  feel  otherwise. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  that,  even  with 
the  Robarts  formula,  the  separate  schools  in 
this  province  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
and  cannot  provide  the  education  all  children 
in  tliis  province  are  entitled  to  receive.  I 
would  like  to  quote  part  of  two  articles  that 
were  reproduced  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  the  first  one  being  on  November  19, 
1964.  The  first  two  paragraphs,  if  I  may 
read  them,  are  as  follows: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  123  years  that 
Ontario  has  had  Roman  Catholic  separate 
schools,  Toronto  Cathohc  educators  are 
thinking  and  talking  in  terms  of  equality 
with  pubhc  school  systems  and  of  un- 
paralleled expansion.  They  hope  that  by 
1975- 

now,  I  repeat  this: 

They  hope  that  by  1975  they  will  be 
able  to  build  enough  classrooms  to  educate 
every  Catholic  child  up  to  and  including 
Grade  8.  Today  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
separate  school  system  educates  about 
57,000  pupils,  or  60  per  cent  of  all  Catholic 
elementary  pupils.  By  1975  it  will  be 
168,000. 

Further,  the  article  says  that  school  systems 
in  the  separate  schools  in  Toronto  lack  a  lot 
of  facilities  that  may  be  found  in  other  school 
systems,  and  that  in  1962  public  schools 
spent  $336  on  each  pupil,  separate  schools 
$234.59.  I  am  not  going  to  say  any  more 
about  these  two  articles,  but  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  would  benefit  if  they  read 
the  articles. 

Again,  under  the  subject  of  education,  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  statement  mentioned' 
several  times  already  by  my  friends  to  my  left 
on  the  question  of  poverty  in  Ontario.  That 
statement  shows  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  people  involved  are  French  Canadians 
depending  on  separate  schools  for  their 
education.  The  young  people  and  the  older 
workers  will  get  full  benefit  from  job  re- 
training and  continuing  education  pro- 
grammes only  when  the  government  changes 
its  apathetic  attitude  to  providing  funds  and 
facilities  for  such  projects,  and  adopts  eco- 
nomic policies  that  will  bring  full  employ- 
ment to  tliis  country  so  that  these  workers 
will  be  able  to  obtain  jobs  when  they  are 
ready  for  them. 
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I  woujd  like  my  friend,  the  hon.  member 
^or  Scarborough  Centre  (Mr.  Peck),  who 
spoke  before  me,  to  get  a  copy  of  this  docu- 
ment, entitled  Poverty  in  Ontario  in  1964.  I 
think  he  would  find  some  very  valuable 
information   in  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  can  this  province 
afford  this  tremendous  waste  in  our  greatest 
wealth,  that  of  our  youth?  Did  the  govern- 
ment not  state,  not  too  long  ago,  that  this 
I>rovince,  with  its  tremendous  industrial  ex- 
pansion, was  seeking  to  attract  a  large  number 
of  technicians  from  many  parts  of  the  world 
because  we  did  not  have  them  in  this  prov- 
ince? Immigration,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  the 
problem  of  this  province.  I  believe,  however, 
that  this  province  and  this  country  have  been 
enriched  by  the  immigration  policy  of  the 
federal  government  in  the  past  few  years  and 
I  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  bring  to 
this  country  a  very  large  number  of  skilled 
workmen,  technicians,  educators  and  pro- 
fessional people  who  are  needed  to  permit 
orderly  development  in  this  province. 

I  found  it  quite  tragic  to  realize,  however, 
that  our  educational  system  has  not  been  de- 
veloped in  order  to  use  our  talent.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  many  areas  of  this  province,  and 
more  particularly  in  large  sections  of  eastern 
and  northern  Ontario,  many  people  who 
could  help  in  this  development  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  get  the  training  that  would 
make  them  useful  citizens,  instead  of  belong- 
ing to  that  category  that  has  to  be  subsidized 
by  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  be- 
cause its  earnings  are  too  low.  Is  this  not 
a  terrific  waste? 

Several  times  during  the  last  session  I 
asked  questions  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  and  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Education  about  the  appointment  of 
French  instructors  in  the  school  of  agriculture 
at  the  Eastern  Ontario  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  at  the  school  of  trades.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  asked  that  question  several  times. 
You  may  wonder  why  I  bring  this  up.  I  am 
not  bringing  this  up  in  order  to  ask  for 
favours  for  French-speaking  people  of  this 
province.  I  am  bringing  this  up  because  I 
figure  that  this  province  needs  the  help  of 
everyone  as  regards  education. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
this  province  that  if  he  really  believes  in 
national  unity,  if  he  really  believes  that  this 
province  is  the  province  of  opportunity,  he 
should  give  a  really  hard  look  at  the  con- 
ditions I  have  mentioned.  I  am  convinced 
that  larger  sums  of  money  spent  to  correct 
this  situation  will  save  this  province  a  much 


larger  sum  spent  in  welfare,  in  correction 
institutions  and  in  many  other  areas. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ontario  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  University 
Students  held  in  Ottawa,  a  proposition  of  the 
delegation  from  Queen's  University  asking 
that  the  French  language  be  recognized  as  an 
oflBcial  language  in  the  province  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  delegates  with  only 
a  small  group  from  the  Eastern  Ontario  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  abstaining.  The  main 
argument  in  favour  of  the  resolution  was  that 
the  English-speaking  minority  in  Quebec  was 
being  fairly  treated  and  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  consolidate  Confederation,  to  attempt 
rapprochement  between  the  two  founding 
races.  The  50  delegates  representing  14  uni- 
versities and  technical  schools  in  Ontario  also 
recommended  that  instructions  in  French  at 
all  levels  be  given  to  everyone  who  demands 
it. 

Naturally  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take 
these  courses  would  not  be  forced  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear 
the  announcement  made  the  other  day  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Grossman)  that  the  government  will  assume 
the  cost  of  operating  three  private  training 
schools  for  juvenile  offenders.  As  president 
of  the  lay  advisory  board  of  St.  Joseph's 
Industrial  School  in  Alfred,  I  believe  the 
hon.  Minister  will  see  in  the  future  a  tre- 
mendous improvement  in  the  already  good 
work  done  by  the  brothers  in  Alfred.  Not 
having  the  financial  worries  they  have  had 
over  the  years,  they  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  give  the  boys  that  are  entrusted 
to  them  a  training  far  superior  to  that  they 
were  trying  to  give  them  in  the  past  with  the 
insufficient  funds  tliey  had  at  their  disposal. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
make  a  few  comments  on  the  remarks  made 
by  my  hon.  friend  from  Scarborough  West 
(Mr.  S.  Lewis)  on  the  conditions  in  the 
industrial  schools.  I  have  not  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  visiting  these  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  course  of  St.  Joseph's,  but  I 
disagree  entirely  with  the  remark  that  he 
made  as  per  the  debates  of  this  House  of 
February  9,  in  which  he  says: 

—Training  schools  populated,  by  and  large, 

by  emotionally  disturbed  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  really  meant 
that.  He  says,  "populated,  by  and  large,  by 
emotionally  disturbed  children."  Now  I 
would  take  that  to  be  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  young  people  in  these  training  schools 
are  emotionally  disturbed  children,  and  I 
would  like  to  tell  him  that  from  my  experience 
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this  is  not  the  case.  Xhere  could  be  the  odd 
one,  there  might  be  a  few  in  the  entire 
training  school  system,  but  I  definitely  dis- 
agree entirely  when  he  says  that,  by  and 
large,  these  institutions  are  populated  by 
emotionally  disturbed  children. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
situation  that  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  several  Ministers  over  the  years, 
and  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  one  of  my  former  colleagues,  the  former 
member  for  Windsor-Sandwich,  Mr.  Belanger, 
who  passed  away  last  year.  On  several 
occasions  in  the  past  few  years,  during  the 
previous  sessions,  he  brought  up  the  matter 
of  the  private  training  schools,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  work  that  he  has  done  has 
helped  to  solve  this  problem. 

Another  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  with 
utter  disbelief  to  the  address  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Armourdale  (Mr.  Carton).  I  did 
not  believe  it  possible  for  such  a  change  to 
take  place  in  a  member  in  the  period 
of  a  few  months.  His  criticism  of  his  own 
government  last  year  was  quite  a  departure 
from  the  words  of  praise  usually  employed  by 
the  members  of  his  party.  He  must  have  been 
brainwashed  during  the  year,  with  a  possible 
promise  to  move  to  the  front  row  to  replace 
some  of  those  old  and  tired  front  benchers 
who  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  well  earned  rest.  He  has  failed  to  see, 
that  in  spite  of  the  appearance  of  prosperity 
in  the  golden  horseshoe,  this  province  is 
dying  at  its  extremities.  I  would  like  to  tell 
him  that  what  this  province  needs  is  not 
"more  of  the  same"  but  an  injection  of  good 
red  Liberal  blood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  final  remarks  will  be  on 
the  question  of  welfare,  and  more  particularly 
on  the  report  of  the  advisory  committee  on 
child  welfare  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile).  During  the  study  of 
the  estimates  at  the  last  session  I  asked  the 
hon.  Minister  several  questions  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  I  shall  have  many  comments 
to  make  at  a  later  date,  but  I  believe  this  is 
the  time  to  quote  parts  of  the  report.  On  page 
42  under  the  heading  of  "Implications  for  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare"  I  quote: 

The  committee  is  firmly  convinced  that 
the  provincial  government  is  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  laying  down  basic  standards 
founded  in  the  public  interest  and  sound 
professional  principles,  as  well  as  stating 
that  the  requirements  to  meet  these  stand- 
ards pass  administration,  finance,  and  so 
on.  It  is  essential  that  the  province  provide 
direction  and  valid  interpretation  at  all 
levels  in  terms  of  the  stated  objectives  for 


child  welfare  and  the  methods  by  which 
those  desired  goals  can  be  reached  across 
the  province. 

To  fulfill  this  responsibility  and  provide 
leadership  calls  for  a  strengthened,  ex- 
panded and  clearly  delineated  child  welfare 
service  from  the  provincial  level.  The 
committee  is  aware  that  in  1962  the  organ- 
ization and  methods  services  of  the 
Treasury  board  conducted  a  six-month  one- 
man  study  of  the  organization,  the  responsi- 
bilities and  functions  of  the  child  welfare 
branch.  While  the  report  of  the  study  was 
not  made  available  to  the  committee,  it  has 
become  quite  evident  in  the  committee's 
investigations  that  clarification  of  the  role 
and  function  of  the  child  welfare  branch 
is  needed,  together  with  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  qualified  stafiF  available. 

While  there  was  never  any  criticism  of 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  incumbent 
professional  staff  of  the  child  welfare 
branch,  it  was  recognized  immediately  that 
such  a  small  resource,  three  or  four  child 
welfare  supervisors  for  children's  aid 
societies  and  supervisors  for  children's 
institutions  and  boarding  homes,  could  not 
possibly  provide  the  service  required  if  the 
province  is  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  some 
of  the  problems  existing  in  the  child  wel- 
fare field  in  Ontario  today  would  not  be 
as  acute  if  T^e  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  had  suflBcient  qualified  staff  to 
provide,  through  the  child  welfare  branch, 
more  service  in  professional  consultations 
aimed  at  setting  and  improving  standards 
in  the  field  and  carrying  out  much  needed 
research.  Little  improvement  in  service 
can  be  hoped  for  unless  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  numbers  of  qualified 
staff  at  the  department  and  branch  levels. 

The    committee    is    firmly    convinced,     Mr. 
Speaker,  that  something  has  to  be  done. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  report 
confirms  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
said  in  this  House  over  the  years,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  session.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Eagle- 
son)  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  de- 
bate, although  I  would  disagree  with  many 
of  his  remarks.  I  beheve  that  it  would  be 
quite  useful  to  him  and  to  all  hon.  members 
of  this  Legislature  to  read  into  the  record  a 
letter  sent  to  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  by 
the  director  of  the  children's  aid  society  on 
December  11,  1964. 

I  will  now  read  this  letter,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is    addressed    to    Mr.    James    L.    Cooper, 
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vice-president  and  editor-in-chief,  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  140  King  Street  West, 
Toronto: 

Dear  Mr.  Cooper: 

I  am  most  anxious  to  correct  an  errone- 
ous impression  as  conveyed  by  your 
editorial  "Children  First"  as  appearing  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail  on  Friday,  December 
1,  1964. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  an  impression  that  is 
not  substantiated  by  facts.  The  editorial 
vi^riter,  in  developing  his  article,  asserts  that 
religion  is  a  bar  to  adoption  and  says: 
"This  bar  has  been  a  serious  obstacle  to 
providing  many  children  with  those  first 
of  childhood's  n^eds,  home  and  parents  of 
their  own." 

While  not  specifically  mentioning  the 
Catholic  religion,  he  claims  by  making  a 
general  statement  that  children  are  going 
homeless.  If  the  inference  is  that  Catholic 
children  have  been  deprived  of  good  homes 
because  of  their  religion,  I  strongly  suggest 
that  the  record  be  set  straight.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  during  the  past  few  months  there 
have  been  frequent  instances  of  teachers 
and  writers  giving  utterance  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Catholic  adoptions.  Most  of  these 
reported  speeches  or  articles  give  the  im- 
pression that  Catholic  babies  are  not  being 
adopted,  that  there  are  insufficient  Catholic 
couples  applying  for  adoption  and  that 
these  children  as  a  result  have  been  de- 
prived of  permanent  homes. 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  some  of  these 
people  have  suggested  we  engage  in  inter- 
faith  adoptions  where  the  religion  should 
cease  to  be  a  factor.  Extreme  views  have 
been  actually  expressed  recommending 
that;  (a)  religion  to  be  completely  elimi- 
nated; and  (b)  that  the  province  designate 
the  religion  of  a  child. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  most  of 
these  suggestions  have  been  made  by 
people  basing  their  opinion  on  rumour 
rather  than  fact  and  presumably  ignorant 
of  the  whole  process  of  adoption.  In 
order  to  remedy  a  situation,  which  inci- 
dentally does  not  exist,  they  recommend 
changes  in  the  present  laws  of  Ontario. 
Let  us  look  at  The  Child  Welfare  Act,  RSO 
1960,  chapter  53,  which  provides  in  sec- 
tion 31,  the  following  code: 

1.  A  child  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  the 
same  religious  faith  as  its  father  unless  it  is 
shown  that  an  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  in  writing,  signed  by  his  parents,  that 
he  be  brought  up  in  the  same  religious 
faith  as  his  mother. 


2.  An  illegitimate  child  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  the  same  religious  faith  as  his 
mother. 

Based  on  common  law  theory,  these  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  provide  a  basis  for  de- 
termining the  religion  of  children.  To 
transfer  the  right  of  the  father  would  be  a 
violation  of  a  basic  concept  of  law;  to 
abrogate  it  to  a  voluntary  act  on  her  part 
which  is  conditional  upon  giving  her  baby 
a  good  home. 

Without  pursuing  the  complexities  of 
provincial  designation  of  religion,  how 
would  this  be  done?  Would  the  Minister  of 
Pubhc  Welfare  designate  religion  on  the 
basis  of  population?  Would  he  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  adoption  applications  or  what 
would  be  the  framework  of  such  legislation 
for  his  guidance?  It  is  my  opinion  that 
such  matters  rightly  belong  to  a  court  of 
law  and  should  not  be  subjected  to  political 
influence.  In  this  regard  the  present  Act 
now  provides: 

Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section, 
the  judge  may  have  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  the  child  in  determining  the  faith  and 
determining  what  order  ought  to  be  made 
as  to  his  religious  faith. 

I  point  out  that  under  the  existing  Child 
Welfare  Act  this  legislation  has  developed 
a  confidence  in  the  function  of  the  chil- 
dren's aid  society,  particularly  in  the 
service  to  the  unmarried  mother.  In  my 
opinion,  the  use  of  these  services  is  un- 
paralleled anywhere  in  the  world.  We 
have  no  black  or  grey  market  of  babies  in 
Ontario,  and  one  need  but  look  at  the 
actual  figures  of  illegitimacy  and  the 
number  of  unmarried  mothers  served  here 
in  our  province  to  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

While  the  Catholic  children's  aid 
society  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  caimot 
speak  for  all  children's  aid  societies,  it 
wishes  to  state  its  position  emphatically 
and  clearly.  In  so  doing,  it  points  out  that 
this  is  the  largest  Catholic  agency  in 
Ontario,  if  not  in  Canada;  it  also  is  the 
second  largest  children's  aid  society  in 
the  province  providing  care  for  by  far  the 
largest  niunber  of  Catholic  children. 

In  order  that  everyone  may  be  fully 
aware  of  the  role  of  the  Catholic  children's 
aid  society  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  it 
may  be  well  to  clarify  our  services  to  un- 
married mothers,  I  hasten  to  interject  that 
of  the  970  unmarried  mothers  that  were 
given  service  by  this  society  in  1963, 
approximately  40  per  cent  were  from  out- 
side the  metropolitan  area. 
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Because  many  people  have  an  erroneous 
impression  of  this  service,  I  again  say  that 
the  unmarried  mother  comes  to  our  society 
for  service  as  a  purely  voluntary  act.  If 
she  states  she  is  not  a  Catholic,  she  is 
immediately  referred  to  the  Toronto  chil- 
dren's aid  society.  If  she  states  that  she  is 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  our  workers  are 
very  clear  in  explaining  the  function  of 
our  society— that  we  do  not  nor  will  we 
endeavour  to  influence  her  judgment  in 
making  a  decision  concerning  her  expected 
child,  and  that  our  role  is  merely  to  help 
her  resolve  the  conflict  in  which  she  finds 
herself. 

Having  provided  services  for  2,751  un- 
married mothers  in  the  years  1958  to  1962 
inclusive,  we  know  from  experience  that 
the  first  decision  of  any  one  of  them  is  not 
always  the  final  one.  Actually,  in  providing 
these  services  to  unmarried  mothers  during 
that  period,  1,716  of  them  have  kept  their 
own  babies  and  1,035  have  entrusted  their 
children  to  the  care  of  our  society.  It  must 
be  explicitly  understood  that  these  girls 
come  to  a  children's  aid  society,  be  they 
Protestant,  Catholic  or  Jewish,  because 
they  recognize  the  value  of  the  service. 
In  making  a  decision  to  give  up  their  child 
for  adoption,  they  are  assured  by  law  that 
their  children  are  guaranteed  a  continuance 
of  their  religious  heritage. 

These  babies  then  need  a  permanent 
home,  which  is  achieved  by  the  legal  pro- 
cess of  adoption.  What  then  is  the  next 
step?  For  the  most  part,  we  will  proceed 
to  a  court  of  law  wherein  a  judge  makes 
a  final  decision  in  granting  permanent 
wardship.  This  society,  as  a  result,  can 
subsequently  effect  placements  in  an  adop- 
tion home.  In  some  cases,  because  we  sense 
the  unmarried  mother  is  not  sure  of  her 
decision  and  in  recognition  of  this,  we  ask 
the  judge  of  the  court  to  grant  temporary 
wardship.  In  a  smaller  percentage  of  cases, 
where  the  decision  of  the  unmarried  mother 
is  obvious,  we  can  make  such  a  placement 
by  having  her  sign  a  consent  to  adoption. 
This,  then,  in  effect,  is  the  policy  and  pro- 
cedure involved  in  ouf  services  to  un- 
married mothers. 

Now  we  proceed  to  the  second  stage.  For 
the  healthy  normal  baby  we  have  no  lack 
of  adoption  homes.  The  placement  of  such 
babies  is  made  as  quickly  as  possible,  thus 
assuring  them  of  the  love,  security  and 
happiness  so  essentially  needed  in  their 
development. 

What  children,  then,  are  not  placed  as 
quickly  as  they  should  be?  For  the  Negro 


baby,  for  the  Indian  baby,  for  the  baby  of 
mixed  racial  origin,  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped baby,  we  have  some  but  certainly 
not  enough  adoption  homes. 

There  is  another  group  of  children  in 
the  care  of  our  society— children  who  come 
into  our  care  as  the  result  of  negligent 
parents,  and  the  majority  of  these  children 
are  of  older  age.  Often  and  too  frequently, 
because  of  family  breakdowns,  they  too 
become  permanent  wards  of  this  society. 
Many  of  these  children  of  older  ages  have 
too  long  an  association  with  their  own 
parents  to  be  considered  adoptable.  They 
are  not  accepting  adoption  and  in  truth  are 
only  desirous  of  returning  to  their  own 
parents.  In  all  of  these  cases,  with  rare 
exceptions,  the  religion  has  been  well 
defined  and  is  acceptable  to  the  children 
and  to  the  society. 

Thus,  we  have  two  groups,  as  I  men- 
tioned before.  In  Group  2  is  the  child  who 
comes  into  our  care  at  an  older  age,  not 
accepting  adoption.  It  is  well  to  point  out 
that  of  the  55  children's  aid  societies  in 
Ontario,  three  serve  Catholic  clients  only, 
three  serve  non-Catholics  only  and  49  serve 
all  denominations.  We  are  sure  that  the 
two  groups  of  children  as  outlined  above 
pose  a  problem  common  to  all  societies, 
not  peculiar  to  ours  alone. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  substantiation 
of  the  above  statements,  that  at  the  re- 
quest of  this  society,  the  department  of 
child  welfare  did  a  thorough  survey  as 
of  June,  1962,  and  at  that  time,  according 
to  the  official  statistical  figures,  there  were 
1,070  Catholic  children  available  for 
adoption  and  1,314  non-Catholic  children 
available  for  adoption.  When  you  further 
consider  that  these  figures  include  all 
wards  at  least,  legally  adoptable  up  to 
the  age  of  16  and  includes  the  two  groups 
as  aforementioned,  it  gives  a  much  different 
picture  to  the  impression  generally  created 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario.  Since 
that  time,  as  a  result  of  the  Catholic 
Women's  League  adoption  programme 
which  is  taking  place  in  approximately  900 
parishes  throughout  Ontario,  this  society 
has  received  many  inquiries  from  children's 
aid  societies  who  have  no  Catholic  children 
to  place  in  their  respective  approved 
adoption  homes. 

There  is  every  evidence  to  support  a 
factual  statement  that  most  of  our  child- 
ren's aid  societies  have  approved  Catholic 
adoption  homes  without  having  infants  to 
place  in  them. 

At  the  end  of  October,  1964,  ovir  spciety 
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had  105  approved  adoption  homes  await- 
ing the  placement  of  children  particularly 
infants.  Believing  as  we  do  in  the  right  of 
any  child  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  environ- 
ment, we  of  course  will  continue  to  place 
our  children  in  good  Catholic  homes.  It  is 
obvious  to  us  that  persons  making  state- 
ments concerning  Catholic  adoptions  either 
have  been  misinformed  or  are  ignorant  of 
the  facts.  We  hope  that  this  statement  wiU 
clarify  the  situation. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  conclusion  to  this 
article  it  may  well  be  in  stating  figures 
as  pertaining  to  the  provincial  adoption 
resource  exchange  which  acts  as  a  referral 
service  for  adoptable  children  from  the  55 
children's   aid   societies   of  Ontario. 

In  1962  the  percentage  has  dropped  to  40 
per  cent,  which  was  more  than  a  complete 
reversal.  At  a  recent  group  meeting  in  the 
southern  children's  aid  society  held  on 
October  6  and  7,  1964  there  were  85 
Protestant  children  and  52  Catholic  chil- 
dren being  referred,  this  being  37.9  per 
cent  Catholic  referrals. 

Reports  from  many  societies  indicate  a 
noticeable  increase  in  Catholic  adoption 
applicants,  recognizing  that  the  on-going 
programme  of  the  Catholic  Women's 
League  is  only  in  its  infancy  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  demand 
for  Catholic  adoptable  children  will  more 
than  exceed  the  supply.  If  this  assumption 
is  correct  then  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
further  assume  that  the  rapidly  increasing 
Cathohc  population  of  Ontario  will  more 
than  absorb  any  potential  supply  of  chil- 
dren for  adoption. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  to  the 
other  segments  of  the  community  that  they 
take  a  good  hard  look  at  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing Catholic  population  and  the  trend 
to  a  shortage  of  Catholic  babies  for  adop- 
tion. This  in  no  way  influences  our  opinion 
that  all  infants  have  the  right  to  a  religious 
heritage,  a  belief  that  is  supported  by  the 
declaration  of  rights  of  the  child  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  November  20,  1959, 
which  states  in  paragraph  two:  "The  child 
shall  enjoy  special  protection  and  shall  be 
given  opportunities  and  facilities  by  law 
and  by  other  means  to  enable  him  to 
develop  physically,  mentally,  morally,  spir- 
itually, and  socially  in  a  healthy  and 
normal  manner  and  in  conditions  of  free- 
dom and  dignity." 

It  would  be  hoped,  in  the  interests  of 
children  and  fairness  to  this  situation  as 


outlined  above,  that  the  true  facts  would 
be  given  equal  prominence  with  the  er- 
roneous information  as  contained  in  your 
editorial. 

This  is  signed  by  W.  Ward  Markle,  executive 
director.  Catholic  children's  aid  society  of 
Toronto. 

I  trust  the  government  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  will  see  fit 
to  consider  very  seriously  those  comments 
when  bringing  down  legislation  later  on  in 
this  session.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing, 
for  the  reasons  that  I  have  mentioned  before 
in  my  remarks,  I  would  say  that  I  will  vote 
in  favour  of  the  amendment  as  proposed  by 
my  hon.  leader. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  take  a  brief  part  in  this  debate,  I 
would  like  to  say  "welcome  aboard"  to 
the  new  hon.  members  for  Windsor-Sand- 
wich (Mr.  Thrasher)  and  Riverdale  (Mr.  Ren- 
wick).  Both  of  these  hon.  gentlemen  have 
taken  part  in  this  debate  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  freshmen  certainly  has  not  shown  in 
their  remarks.  I  am  amazed  at  their  poise, 
and  the  obvious  grasp  of  their  duties,  both  in 
the  House  and  in  committee.  I  might  be 
excused  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  saying 
that  they  are  a  true  example  of  the  high 
calibre  of  members  of  this  assembly. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
member  for  Hastings  West  (Mr.  Sandercock), 
on  his  appointment  as  deputy  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  feel  that  we,  particularly  on  the 
government  side,  are  honoured.  He  is  a  highly 
respected  member  of  this  assembly  and,  I 
might  say,  does  not  spare  the  gavel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  fears  regarding  flooding 
on  the  Credit  River  in  my  constituency  have, 
unfortunately,  been  justified.  As  a  result  of 
this  week's  mild,  rainy  weather,  the  river  has 
overflowed  to  a  great  extent,  and  about  a 
dozen  families  have  had  to  abandon  their 
homes  in  the  Glen  Williams  area  of  Halton. 
Damage  will  be  substantial. 

The  main  problem  is  that  of  some  con- 
fusion between  the  township  council  and  the 
Credit  Valley  Conservation  Authority  as  to 
which  body  has  the  jurisdiction  and  authority 
to  prevent  the  condition  that  caused  the 
flooding.  The  township  council  claims  that 
only  the  conservation  authority  has  the  right 
to  go  on  private  property  and  the  river  to 
do  work  to  alleviate  such  hazards.  The  Credit 
Valley  authority  claims  there  is  nothing  in  The 
Conservation  Authorities  Act  to  allow  it  to 
spend  money  for  such  work.  Any  work  of 
this  nature  is  considered  a  scheme,  and  the 
definition  of  "scheme"  includes  "undertaking 
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to  control  water  in  order  to  prevent  floods  and 
pollution." 

Section  16  of  the  Act  sets  out  how  a 
scheme  is  approved  and  financed.  It  requires 
the  authority  to  file  detailed  plans  with  the 
Minister  and  obtain  his  approval  in  writing. 

Section  17,  particularly  sub-section  G,  indi- 
<;ates  that  a  scheme  must  benefit  at  least  two 
municipalities.  You  might  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  present  requirements  for  a 
scheme  do  not  remedy  a  flooding  situation 
such  as  exists  today  in  Glen  Williams.  The 
problem  is  entirely  within  one  municipality 
and  there  is  not  time  to  file  plans. 

I  would  suggest  that  The  Conservation 
Authorities  Act  be  amended  at  this  session 
to  broaden  the  powers  of  the  conservation 
authority  so  that,  upon  the  request  of  a 
municipal  council  or  the  authority  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Minister,  the  author- 
ity may  do  work  in  the  watershed  from  time 
to  time,  early  in  the  season,  to  prevent  flood- 
ing and  pollution. 

Provision  also  should  be  made  whereby  an 
authority  may  set  up  a  fund  in  its  budget 
each  year  to  pay  for  such  work.  It  will  only 
be  necessary  to  assess  the  municipality  which 
is  benefiting  from  this  preventive  medicine. 
It  is  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  prov- 
ince take  the  steps  necessary  to  clarify  areas 
of  authority  and  responsibility.  For  those 
conservation  authorities  which  have  annual 
flooding  and  pollution  problems,  tlie  province 
must  encourage  flood  prevention  schemes, 
and  suggest  in  clear  terms  that  they  take 
advantage  of  the  proposed  amending  legisla- 
tion which  I  recommend. 

The  conservation  authorities  are  very 
jealous  of  their  autonomy  and  we  must  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  act  in  an  effective 
manner  with  proper  direction  from  the 
province. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  subject  of  automation  and 
technological  change.  The  word  "automa- 
tion" has,  on  the  one  hand,  been  defined  as 
simply  a  new  name  for  the  current  stage  of 
development  of  the  old  process  of  mechan- 
ization, and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  revolu- 
tionary new  force  capable  of  overturning 
our  social  order.  Another  definition  is 
that  "automation  is  the  progressive  re- 
placement of  man  by  machines  in  the  field 
of  control."  These  various  interpretations 
point  out  that  agreement  has  not  been 
reached  on  even  the  terminology  associated 
with  the  subject.  The  absence  of  mutually 
acceptable  definitions  encourages  the  flagrant 
abuse  of  terms  such  as  "automation."  We 
must  not  use  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of 


the  terms  as  a  vehicle  to  spread  mistrust  and 
fear.  Management  and  labour  cannot  afford 
to  use  this  subject  as  an  instrument  of  in- 
ducement or  recruitment  any  more  than 
government  can  afford  to  allow  automation 
to  become  a  political  whipping  post  at  the 
expense  of  thoughtful  action.  Above  all,  this 
whole  process  of  technological  change  must 
prove  to  be  a  blessing,  not  a  curse. 

What  is  management's  viewpoint  regard- 
ing automation?  Briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  man- 
agement says  that  we  must  automate  in  an 
economic  sense  and  our  survival  requires  that 
the  process  continue.  It  agrees  that  this 
change  must  continue  in  an  orderly  and 
planned  way,  and  if  Canadians  are  to  sell 
their  products  in  world  markets  we  must 
produce  goods  that  meet  competition  in  price, 
quality  and  design.  Management  feels  that 
the  benefits  derived  from  automation  out- 
weigh the  problems  that  might  be  created. 
Management  accepts  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  some  hardship  resulting  from  the  adjust- 
ment to  new  conditions  arising  from  this 
change.  There  will  be  the  need  for  a  con- 
structive programme  which  wfll  satisfy  all 
levels  of  society  as  to  the  useful  application 
of  the  increasing  leisure  hours  which  will  be 
inevitable  in  an  age  of  automation. 

Industry  feels  that  we  must  create  an  edu- 
cation system  which  will  enable  our  people 
to  understand  this  changing  world  and  we 
should  equip  them  with  the  proper  skills  to 
play  their  useful  part.  Industry  further  feels 
that  we  must  have  better  community 
planning,  purification  of  air,  reduction  of 
water  pollution,  and  conservation  of  resources 
so  as  to  provide  adequate  food  to  the  hungry 
people  in  other  countries. 

Management  has  advocated  a  long-range 
plan  which  will  effectively  increase  the  pre- 
paredness of  the  labour  force  to  meet  this 
challenge.  The  plan  first  would  identify  areas 
of  work  which  can  and  will  be  performed 
best  by  human  skills. 

Labour  agrees  with  many  of  the  views 
expressed  by  management  but  naturally  goes 
further.  It  tends  to  be  more  pessimistic, 
which  may  be  understandable.  Labour  is 
concerned  with  unemployment  which  auto- 
mation may  cause— the  wholesale  elimina- 
tion of  jobs  and  the  displacement  of  workers. 
Labour  tends  to  combat  these  problems  by 
emphasizing  greater  job  protection  and 
security,  such  as  increased  severance  pay  for 
displaced  workers,  sharper  reductions  in 
hours  of  work,  longer  vacations,  and  earlier 
retirement  with  sufficient  pension  benefits. 

Like  management,  labour  contends  that 
education  and  training  must  be  such  as  to 
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create  the  skills  to  develop  a  work  force  pre- 
pared to  fill  jobs  resulting  from  automation. 
Both  management  and  labour  look  to  govern- 
ment to  provide  the  educational  facilities  and 
legislation,  and  to  take  the  lead  to  bring 
about  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation 
witliin  which  solutions  can  be  reached. 

This  year,  nearly  $500  million  vv^ill  be  spent 
on  education,  much  of  it  on  job  training  for 
the  future,  with  emphasis  on  particular  skills. 
In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  there  was 
reference  to  apprenticeship,  in-plant  or  on- 
the-job  training,  and  retraining  of  workers 
whose  jobs  have  become  redundant.  There 
was  reference  to  further  plans  for  institutes 
of  technology,  vocational  technical  schools, 
teachers'  colleges,  trade  schools,  and  facili- 
ties for  adult  education.  The  government  will 
continue  to  take  action  by  way  of  unbiased 
research  into  the  nature  of  automation,  its 
extent  and  its  possible  impact,  as  a  service  to 
labour,  management  and  the  public,  and  most 
important,  by  developing  an  expanding 
economy  capable  of  supporting  increasingly 
large  numbers  of  new  workers. 

I  still  feel,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
negotiations  at  the  bargaining  table  play  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  associated  with  technological 
change.  Both  management  and  labour  are 
aware  that  ready-made  solutions  to  their 
problems  will  not  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
transcripts  from  automation  conferences,  or 
by  one  side  or  the  other  insisting  on  govern- 
ment intervention  to  support  its  position. 
Solutions  to  problems  which  lie  within  their 
sphere  of  influence  can  only  be  negotiated 
by  both  parties  at  the  bargaining  tables. 

What  recommendations,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  should  we  in  government  make  to 
deal  with  this  great  economic  challenge?  To 
management  we  might  suggest: 

First,  make  long-range  forecasts  as  to  what 
changes  are  to  be  made  in  your  plant,  includ- 
ing equipment,  production  methods  and  type 
of  work  force.  By  type  of  work  force  I  mean 
unskilled,  semi-skilled  or  skilled  employees, 
white  collar  or  blue  collar,  male  or  female. 
Then  inform  labour  and  government  of  your 
findings. 

Second,  set  up  joint  labour-management 
committees  which  would  meet  on  a  regular 
basis  between  negotiations  to  assess  the 
problems  of  workers  in  the  industry  and  of 
the  industry  itself.  Provide  separation  pay, 
moving  allowances  for  workers  transferred  to 
another  plant,  and  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  extended  medical  cover- 
age for  a  certain  period  after  layoff.  To  those 
workers  who  are  too  old  to  be  retrained,  con- 


sider a  lower  retirement  age  without  any 
substantial  loss  of  pension  benefits.  Consider 
some  form  of  profit  sharing  or  financial  in- 
centive programme.  It  is  management's  re- 
sponsibility to  encourage  the  building  skills 
in  the  work  force  by  ensuring  adequate  pay 
spread  between  low-skill  and  high-skill  work; 
to  consider  a  programme  whereby  the  saving 
resulting  from  automation  might  be  shared  to 
a  certain  degree  by  the  workers  in  the  com- 
pany, and  to  provide  facilities  and  methods 
that  will  relieve  the  monotony  and  boredom 
of  a  push-button  age. 

To  labour  we  might  suggest  first  of  all 
that  it  accept  the  fact  that  automation  is  a 
modern  economic  revolution,  which  can  pro- 
vide the  same  advantages  and  benefits  that 
have  resulted  from  the  original  industrial 
revolution. 

Second,  labour  should  continuously  em- 
phasize to  workers  tlie  necessity  of  education 
and  training,  providing  skills  to  fill  the  need 
now  and  in  the  future;  of  embracing,  with 
enthusiasm,  leaming-while-working  pro- 
grammes; of  mobility  and  flexibility  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  arising  from 
shifts  in  employment,  and  above  all  to  fulfill 
its  role  in  attempting  to  eliminate  the  phrase 
"school  dropout." 

Third,  labour  should  refrain  from  over- 
emphasizing the  safety  aspects  of  certain  jobs 
that  have  become  redundant,  particularly 
where  the  workers  may  be  replaced  by 
machines  having  the  most  effective  safety 
devices  and  features.  Fourth,  labour  should 
generally  co-operate  with  management  and 
government  and  define  methods  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  automation  in  a  positive  way, 
and  not  impute  motives  to  the  other  parties 
in  tlie  process  which  do  not  exist. 

I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Speaker,  govern- 
ment's role  in  providing  educational  facihties 
of  all  types  from  elementary  to  post-graduate 
level.  It  is  obvious,  particularly  during  the 
last  year  or  so,  that  the  provincial  govjem- 
ment  realizes  that  providing  the  real  estate 
and  institutions  is  not  enough.  Young  people 
now  in  school  must  not  only  be  prepared  for 
automation  as  it  exists  today,  but  as  it  will 
exist  five,  10  and  20  years  from  now.  Gov- 
ernment, like  labour  and  management,  must 
concern  itself  with  the  imskilled  and  semi- 
skilled and  do  everything  possible  to  provide 
the  research  and  staff  for  training  and  re- 
training. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  act  as  liaison  be- 
tween management  and  labour  to  ensure  that 
management  conducts  the  long-range  fore- 
caste  diat  I  have  suggested  and  its  fiodings 
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«re  made  public.  Government  must  send  to 
the  bargaining  table  the  most  capable  and 
well-trained  conciliators  available  if  govern- 
ment is  to  play  a  meaningful  role  in  labour- 
management  relations.  It  must  continue  to 
expand  training  courses  that  are  given  to  its 
■conciliation  staff,  to  ensure  that  the  staff  is 
familiar  with  the  nature  and  implications  of 
the  latest  automated  equipment,  processes 
and  techniques  being  utilized  or  considered 
by  industry. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario  should 
continue  to  take  the  lead  in  stressing  the 
importance  of  a  national  programme  so  that 
the  mobility  and  flexibility  to  which  I  referred 
may  have  a  more  effective  and  broader  scope. 
It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  a 
world  where  more  than  half  of  its  people  are 
ill  clothed,  ill  housed  and  ill  fed,  our  fantastic 
productivity  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
•curse  which  results  in  unemployment,  but 
rather  as  a  blessing  that  brings  an  opportunity 
for  full  employment  at  home  for  the  benefit 
of  both  our  own  people  and  for  that  part  of 
the  world  which  needs  our  products  so 
greatly. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
•our  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  together 
with  the  social  planning  council  of  Hamilton 
and  district  and  the  town  of  Burlington,  has 
•designed  a  pilot  programme  to  serve  the 
residents  of  the  town  of  Burlington  in  a  broad 
perspective.  An  all-purpose  welfare  centre 
is  to  be  established  and  staffed  by  graduate 
social  workers,  for  the  treatment  of  a  variety 
of  conditions  which  are  of  concern  to  both 
public  and  private  agencies  in  their  work 
with  the  persons  who  come  to  their  attention 
for  various  help  and  services. 

This  centre  will  either  be  in  a  position  to 
•deal  directly  with  the  immediate  problems 
which  arise  for  individuals,  or  to  act  in  re- 
ferring the  case  to  the  appropriate  public  or 
private  agency  which  is  best  able  to  treat  the 
person  concerned.  I  believe  that  a  central 
index  of  cases  will  be  created  to  cover  the 
persons  known  to  both  public  and  private 
agencies. 

The  services  of  the  centre  will  relate  not 
only  to  welfare  matters  but  to  health  prob- 
lems, child  welfare,  questions  touching  on 
law  enforcement,  training  and  retraining,  and 
recreation  activities.  All  of  these  services 
are,  of  course,  treated  at  present  by  specific 
agencies,  mainly  in  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

This  pilot  programme  speaks  well  for  future 
•development.  It  is  considered  that  after  the 
proposed  two-year  trial  period  the  results 
"^ill  indicate  an  expansion  of  effort  to  other 


areas  of  the  province.  The  programme  should 
prove  to  be  a  most  direct  benefit  in  dealing 
with  the  multitude  of  services  that  are  re- 
quired by  individuals.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  serve  to  eliminate  much  duplication 
of  effort,  which  sometimes  involves  several 
agencies  at  a  given  time.  I  certainly  whole- 
heartedly support  the  thinking  of  our  pro- 
vincial department  in  this  direction  and  the 
collaboration  that  has  been  achieved  with 
the  social  planning  council  of  Hamilton  and 
district.  Needless  to  say,  the  primary  gains 
will  be  recognized  by  the  town  of  Burlington 
in  particular,  which  will  be  acting  as  the 
host  municipality  for  this  programme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  province  of  Ontario  con- 
tinues to  lead  and  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
labour  legislation.  The  number  of  statutes 
and  regulations  in  force  in  this  province  in- 
dicates that  progressive  attitude,  not  only 
of  our  government  but  also  those  in  the 
Progressive-Conservative  Party  who  have  for 
the  most  part  headed  The  Department  of 
Labour  during  the  time  such  legislation  was 
enacted. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  a 
good  example  of  this.  Ontario  was  the  first 
jurisdiction  on  this  continent  to  pass  such  an 
Act,  which  recognized  that  workers  injured 
during  the  course  of  employment  need  finan- 
cial assistance  during  the  period  of  healing 
and  recovery.  Further,  for  those  workers  who 
were  permanently  handicapped  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ensure  some  form  of  continuous  com- 
pensation. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  time  to  review  the  claims  of  those 
people  who  have  been  receiving  compensa- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.  I  am  thinking 
particularly  of  those  who  are  handicapped 
by  way  of  loss  of  limb  or  partial  sight  or 
some  such  form  of  severe  injury. 

In  my  riding,  for  example,  there  is  a 
gentleman  who  lost  a  leg  about  30  years  ago 
and  as  a  result  receives  $9  per  month  com- 
pensation. This,  under  the  circumstances,  may 
have  been  a  reasonable  amount  in  1930  or 
1935,  but  it  certainly  does  not  go  far  today. 
There  is  no  qviestion  but  that  such  a  person, 
as  a  result  of  the  injury,  has  been  prevented 
from  attaining  full  potential  in  his  particular 
field  of  employment. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  old  claims  be  reappraised  and 
brought  up  to  today's  standards.  Possibly  this 
could  be  done  by  having  such  compensation 
tied  to  some  index  such  as  a  cost  of  living 
and  this  could  be  continuously  adjusted.  The 
Roach   report   recommended   an   increase   in 
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compensation  for  such  claimants  and  held 
that  it  should  be  paid  from  a  consolidated 
revenue  reserve  fund  set  up  by  the  province. 
It  is  estimated  that  such  an  increase  would 
cost  about  $10  million  per  year  for  basic 
claims  of  those  older  workers  who  qualify.  I 
frankly  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would  be 
money  well  spent. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions (Mr.  Grossman)  for  his  new  training 
schools  Act.  This  is  another  milestone  in  re- 
form legislation  in  this  province.  We  some- 
times forget,  in  our  wild  and  unjustified 
criticism,  that  Ontario  is  one  of  the  few 
political  jurisdictions  that  has  a  separate  de- 
partment dealing  so  intimately  with  correction 
and  rehabilitation. 

Words  such  as  barbaric,  hopeless  and 
damaging  institutions  have  no  application  to 
our  training  school.  No  one  is  suffering  most 
cruelly  because  of  staff  or  policy.  If,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  constructive  and  practical 
way  to  improve,  I  am  certain  it  will  be  done. 

The  whole  process  of  reform,  rehabilitation 
and  probation  is  becoming  more  and  more 
important.  In  Halton  county  we  have  a  magis- 
trate who  feels  that  where  possible  young 
first  offenders  should  not  be  convicted  of  a 
criminal  offence.  I  am  not  referring  to  serious 
crimes  under  the  criminal  code  but  those 
offences  where  the  youth  would  be  sentenced 
to  a  reformatory.  In  most  cases  such  an 
offender  is  remanded  in  custody  of  his 
parents  or  on  his  own  recognizance  for  a 
period  of  six  months  or  a  year,  and  if  he 
obeys  certain  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
magistrate  the  charge  may  be  dismissed.  In 
this  way  the  young  first  offender  does  not 
earn  a  criminal  record. 

However,  this  is  a  rather  unorthodox  pro- 
cedure. I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
existing  statutes,  the  criminal  code  or  other- 
wise, be  amended  whereby  a  first  offender 
could  be  given  a  suspended  sentence  and 
placed  on  parole;  and  if  he  keeps  parole, 
after  two  or  three  years  his  record  be  wiped 
clean.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out 
what  this  means  to  the  youngster  who  has 
reformed,  who  has  been  rehabilitated,  and 
wishes  to  be  a  law-abiding  respectable  citizen 
with  a  good  future. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mt;  Speaker,  as  I  rise  to  take  part  in  the 
Throne  debate  I  would  first  like  to  congratu- 
late, through  you,  the  regular  Speaker  of  the 
House,  for  the  most  impartial  way  in  which 
he  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  this  House. 
May  I  ako  thank  him,  through  you,  for  the 


many  courtesies  he  and  his  o£Bce  have  ex- 
tended to  me  over  the  past  year. 

To  the  hon.  member  for  Hastings  West 
(Mr.  Sandercock),  my  congratulations  on  his 
election  to  office  of  Deputy  Speaker.  To  the 
hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son), my  congratulations  and  best  wishes  upon 
his  being  elected  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  and  the  next  premier  of  Ontario. 

To  the  hon.  member  for  Lanark  (Mr. 
Gomme)  my  congratulations  on  his  elevation 
to  the  Cabinet.  To  the  mover  and  seconder 
of  the  Throne  Speech  my  thanks  for  a  new,, 
refreshing  approach.  My  thanks  to  the  hon. 
members  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy),  Huron- 
Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt)  and  Windsor-Sandwich 
(Mr.  Thrasher)  for  their  kind  comments  con- 
cerning my  contributions  to  physical  fitness 
and  amateur  sport  in  Canada.  To  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick),  my 
congratulations,  not  only  on  his  success  at  the 
polls  but  also  on  his  fine  contribution  to  date 
in  this  House. 

And  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Sandwich,  my  political' 
neighbour,  my  warmest  congratulations  on 
his  election.  His  initial  endeavours  in  this 
House,  in  the  Throne  debate,  were  excellent. 
He  has  already  contributed  substantially.  May 
I  inform  him  that  all  three  Liberal  members 
from  Essex  county  are  ready  to  work  with  him' 
for  a  better  Windsor,  a  better  Essex  county. 
May  I  suggest  to  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
read  through  the  last  five  years  of  Hansard 
and  outlined  therein  he  will  find  many  ways 
in  which  he  may  be  an  asset  to  the  com- 
munity in  wliich  he  Uves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the- 
attention  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
an  important  event  taking  place  in  the  city 
of  Windsor  at  the  university  centre  of  the 
University  of  Windsor  from  February  7  to- 
13,  that  is  this  week.  The  event  I  am  refer- 
ring to  is  "An  Essay  in  Progress  from  Slavery 
to  Freedom"— a  negro  history  exhibition  of 
papers,  pictures,  maps,  books  and  other 
articles  concerning  the  history  of  the  negra 
community  in  Essex  and  Kent  coimties  to  the 
end  of  the  19th  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  the  negro  in 
Ontario  began  with  the  earliest  British  settle- 
ments in  the  province.  Some  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  brought  slaves  with  them 
into  exile  when  they  left  the  United  States. 
The  numbers  of  these  slaves  increased  so- 
rapidly  that,  by  1793,  an  anti-slavery  feeling; 
was  becoming  widespread.  Upper  Canada 
had  an  estimated  500  slaves  and,  in  that  year,. 
Upper  Canada's  first  legislature  passed  a  law 
forbidding    the    importation    of    slaves    and 
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automatically  freeing  the  children  of  slaves 
when  they  reached  the  age  of  25. 

This  was  40  years  before  King  William  IV 
gave  Royal  Assent  to  a  bill  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  British  Empire.  The  year  was  1833. 
Thus  slavery  lasted  in  Ontario  for  only  one 
generation,  and  the  first  trickle  of  what  was 
to  become  a  stream  of  refugee  negroes  from 
the  United  States  began. 

The  main  points  of  entry  into  Ontario  were 
through  Windsor— then  known  as  Sandwich— 
and  Amherstburg.  Coloured  soldiers  fought 
gallantly  in  the  war  of  1812.  By  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  approximately  four  per 
cent  of  Ontario's  population  of  952,000  was 
composed  of  coloured  people.  There  were, 
at  that  time,  35,000  negroes,  and  three  negro 
newspapers,  the  Voice  of  the  Fugitive,  the 
Provincial  Freeman  and  the  True  Loyalist  and 
Weekly  Intelligence.  The  negro  participated 
in  all  aspects  of  community  life— politics, 
trades  and  the  professions. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century, 
the  present  era  in  the  story  of  the  negro 
began.  This  story  tells  of  the  earnest  striving 
to  become  part  of  a  new  nation,  a  nation  that 
was  both  benevolent  and  hostile.  To  this  new 
nation  the  negro  gave  his  ability,  skill,  knowl- 
edge, love— yes,  and  even  his  blood— often  in 
the  face  of  prejudice  and  misunderstanding. 
Thus  the  story  of  the  Canadian  negro  is  very 
much  a  story  of  the  growth  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Ontario  enjoy  manifold 
freedoms,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  and  long  suffering  of  these  fine 
people.  To  the  many  individuals  and  organ- 
izations, and  to  the  University  of  Windsor,  go 
the  thanks  of  all  for  the  wonderful  exhibit  on 
display  there  which  makes  us  aware  that 
freedom  is  only  a  word  when  it  cannot  be 
enjoyed  by  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  five  years  I  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  government 
the  difficult  days  Windsor  was  experiencing 
and  I  asked,  pleaded,  begged  for  assistance 
to  remedy  the  unfortunate  situation.  My 
pleas  fell  on  not  too  receptive  ears.  Our 
employment  index  dropped  to  a  low  of  70, 
our  unemployed  numbered  over  10,000.  I 
tried  in  vain  to  emphasize  that  special  atten- 
tion should  have  been  given  to  overcome  these 
difficulties.  I  asked  for  government  institu- 
tions, a  teachers'  college,  a  provincial  public 
building,  a  mental  hospital,  a  new  western 
Ontario  institute  of  technology,  a  new  tourist 
reception  centre,  hoping  that  this  government 
would  look  kindly  on  the  garden  gateway  to 
Canada  and  provide  some  employment  by 
such  provincial  projects. 

The    teachers*     college     and    the    tourist 


reception  centre  became  realities.  The  only 
other  action  we  received  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  was  the  setting  up  of  a 
committee  to  study  the  economics  of  our 
area.  This  study,  by  the  way,  was  most  useful 
and  was  appreciated.  However,  where  help 
could  have  been  more  substantial,  it  was 
denied  us.  Were  it  not  for  the  forward  look 
of  the  federal  Liberal  Party  and  the  help  of 
such  federal  Liberal  members  as  Mr.  Gene 
Wlialen,  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  South, 
Mr.  Herb  Gray,  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
West,  and  the  hon.  Paul  Martin,  the  mem- 
ber for  Essex  East,  things  would  not  have 
been  as  promising  as  they  turned  out  to  be. 

The  federal  goverrmient's  "designated  area" 
label  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  26 
Windsor  area  firms  who  are  now  enjoying  the 
three-year  tax  holiday  benefits  provided  under 
the  "designated  area"  legislation.  Fifty  to  60 
area  firms  have  applied  for,  or  are  approved 
for,  accelerated  depreciation  on  new  build- 
ings and  equipment.  All  of  this  proves  that 
the  above  two  incentives  have  proven  ex- 
tremely important  when  it  comes  to  selling 
new  industry  to  a  community. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  some  firms  in 
Windsor  were  looking  elsewhere,  and  some 
even  went.  Now  the  trend  has  reversed 
itself;  some  of  these  firms,  which  were  previ- 
ously in  Windsor  and  had  moved  away,  are 
now  seriously  thinking  of  coming  back.  We 
in  Windsor  welcome  them  back.  They  have 
a  real  future  in  Windsor. 

Employment  in  the  Windsor  area  is  still 
only  about  86  per  cent  of  the  1949  level— a 
little  more  than  33,000  employed  in  industry 
now,  compared  with  43,500  in  1949.  There 
are  still  5,232  persons— that  is,  3,073  men 
and  2,259  women— registered  for  employment 
as  of  January  31.  Receiving  unemployment 
insurance  benefits,  as  of  the  same  date,  are 
3,985  people.  To  us  the  increase  in  the 
ntmibers  of  employed  is  most  encouraging,  as 
the  monthly  average  of  the  industrially  em- 
ployed is  now  the  highest  since  1957;  it  is 
31,519.  Likewise,  the  number  receiving  im- 
employment  insurance  benefits  is  at  the  lowest 
it  has  been  in  quite  a  few  years. 

Welfare  payments  during  1964  were  sub- 
stantially reduced,  resulting  in  a  savings  of 
over  $371,000,  or  a  drop  from  $1.6  mUlion 
in  1963  to  $1,240,000  in  1964.  The  number 
of  persons  on  welfare  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, 1964  was  2,636,  as  compared  to  3,600 
in  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  quite  often  we  talk  of  the 
unernployment  index  as  being  2.6  or  3,  or 
some  other  small  figure.  Windsor's  relief 
index  is  2.5  per  cent  of  its  total  population. 
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This  is  a  substantial  drop  from  the  3.5  per 
cenit  of  one  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  there  is  a  new  Windsor, 
a  Windsor  on  the  go.  The  new  auto  trade 
agreement  with  the  United  States  could  be 
the  biggest  local  news  that  this  community 
lias  ever  heard.  It  could  set  a  new  path  of 
prosperity  and  progress.  Even  though  it  is 
impossible  to  assess  accurately  its  exact  im- 
pact, first  evidences  of  this  impact  should 
appear  soon.  Windsor,  because  of  its  ideal 
location  in  relation  to  the  United  States, 
stands  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  auto 
trade  agreement  more  than  any  other  Cana- 
dian area.  Windsor's  future  is  most  exciting; 
yes,  Windsor  is  on  the  go. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  incentives  are  as  the 
result  of  federal  policy,  not  provincial. 

I  was  most  pleased  to  hear  from  the  hon. 
f'rovincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  in  his 
Budget  address  yesterday,  that  the  province 
of  Ontario  is  going  to  adopt  the  federal  tax 
provisions  of  higher  rates  of  depreciation,  so 
that  new  industry  in  Ontario  attracted  under 
these  provisions  would  not  have  to  keep  one 
set  of  records  for  federal  rates  of  depreciation 
and  another  set  for  provincial  rates.  Up  until 
yesterday,  Ontario  was  the  only  province  in 
Canada  which  had  not  accepted  these 
measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  24,  the  Windsor 
city  council  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

That  the  recommendation  of  the  Greater 
Windsor  industrial  commission  be  approved 
urging  tlie  government  of  Ontario  to  pass 
legislation  similar  to  legislation  enacted  by 
the  federal  government  to  provide  tax  in- 
centives for  new  and  expanding  industry 
in  designated  areas,  and  that  the  other 
designated  areas  in  Ontario  be  requested  to 
support  this  recommendation. 

We  are  really  pleased  that  we  have  finally 
opened  the  eyes  of  this  government  and  it 
has  adopted  this  recommendation. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
Windsor's  application  for  annexation  of  the 
surrounding  municipalities.  All  municipalities 
in  the  proceedings  have  had  the  fullest  and 
rhost  complete  opportunity  to  express  their 
views.  Counsel  on  both  sides  has  been  most 
capable.  I^'ine  presentations  have  been  made 
by  both.  The  case  now  rests  with  the  Ontario 
municipal  board. 

As  the  member  for  Windsor-Walker- 
vilie,  I  express  no  views  pro  or  con  the 
subject  of  annexation.  However,  I  do  hope 
that  the  Ontario  municipal  board  will  not  be 
too  long  in  reaching  its  decision.   The  future 


progress  and  development  of  all  of  the  corii- 
munities  involved  in  these  hearings  is  at 
stake;  more  so  this  year  than  possibly  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  area,  the  result 
of  the  new  automobile  trade  pact  has  a  poten- 
tial beneficial  effect  on  Windsor,  Essex 
county,  Ontario  and,  yes,  I  may  say,  all  of 
Canada.  The  sootier  the  decision  is  rendered, 
the  sooner  the  areas  involved  will  be  able  to 
prepare  for  the  bright  future  that  lies  be- 
yond the  area's  horizon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most  pleased  to  hear 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  lay 
such  emphasis  on  physical  fitness.  Surely  he 
would  not  have  brought  up  this  subject  were 
he  satisfied  with  this  government's  actions  to 
date  on  this  topic?  His  suggestion  for  a 
sports  centre  for  each  20,000  population 
should  merit  some  considerable  attention  and 
also  some  action  on  the  part  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  select 
committee  on  youth,  I  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  continued  demands  in  the 
parts  of  the  province  I  have  visited  for  some 
sort  of  community  centre.  Were  this  govern- 
ment a  bit  more  liberal  in  their  grants  to 
community  centres,  then  community  centres 
would  spring  up  at  an  accelerated  pace  all 
over  the  province. 

If  hon.  members  opposite  are  really  inter- 
ested, they  should  show  the  people  of  Ontario 
their  concerned  interest  by  more  substantial 
assistance  to  tlie  many  communities  which 
long  to  have  such  facilities.  Some  of  the 
problems  of  today's  youth  would  be  lessened 
were  such  action  taken  by  this  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  suggest  at 
this  time  to  The  Department  of  Education 
that  in  all  new  school  construction  the  gym- 
nasium, auditorium  and  library  facilities  be 
so  placed  or  constructed  that  these  facihties 
could  be  used  after  school  hours  by  the  com- 
munity. Many  of  today's  schools  do  not  lend 
themselves  satisfactorily  to  evening  use.  Some 
more  progressive  centres  build  their  schools 
adjacent  to  parks  so  that  they  end  up  with 
an  educational-community  centre-parks  com- 
plex. The  school  facilities  are  used  by  the 
school  boards  until,  say,  4  p.m.,  and  then  they 
are  taken  over  by  the  parks  and  recreation 
department  for  a  community  programme  for 
recreational,  cultulral  and  educational  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  listen  to  what  France  is 
doing.  A  five-year  plan  for  sports  facilities 
was  adopted  for  the  first  time  in  1961,  pro- 
viding for  $323.9  million.  At  the  end  of  the 
five-year  period,  new  facilities .  \viU  inclWde 
790  swimming  pools,  l,3iB7  athletic  fields,  a 
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100,000-seat  stadium  at  Vincennes  outside 
of  Paris,  1,070  gymnasiums,  750  youth 
centres;  and  we  in  Ontario  talk  of  fitness  and 
sleep. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  that  his  government  consider 
assisting  the  city  of  Winnipeg  financially  in 
sponsoring  the  Pan-American  games?  It  would 
be  a  very  nice  gesture  indeed  on  the  part  of 
this  government  to  be  the  first  of  the  other 
nine  provinces  to  pledge  assistance  to  the 
province  of  Manitoba  and  the  city  of  Winni- 
peg in  conducting  these  games.  The  reputation 
of  not  only  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba,  but  also 
of  Ontario  Canadians,  is  at  stake.  Think  of  the 
detrimental  effect  on  our  prestige  the  failure 
or  cancellation  of  this  sports  spectacle  would 
have  throughout  the  Americas  and  also 
throughout  the  free  world.  We  should  be 
honoured  and  proud  that  a  Canadian  city  has 
been  awarded  the  games  and  we,  in  co- 
operation with  all  our  sister  provinces  and 
the  federal  government,  should  go  all  out  to 
make  sure  that  these  games  are  a  success. 

If  we  cannot  afford  or  cannot  conduct  this 
sports  spectacular,  which  encompasses  only 
the  countries  of  North  and  South  America, 
how  Could  we  ever  hope  at  some  future  date 
to  be  awarded  the  conduct  of  the  Olympic 
games  which  encompasses  all  nations  in  the 
world?  To  go  from  the  Pan-American  games 
in  Winnipeg  to  the  centennial  celebrations  in 
Montreal,  or  from  Montreal  to  Wirmipeg,  the 
tourist  will  have  to  go  through  Ontario.  Think 
of  the  tourist  potential  two  such  events  could 
have  if  promoted  properly.  Now  is  the  time 
to  prepare  for  this  most  unusual  combination 
of  top-notch  tourist  attractions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  assist  in  promoting  the 
Pan-American  games.  What  a  perfect  setting 
to  show  the  rest  of  Canada  and  the  nations 
of  the  Americas  the  results  of  our  new  look 
in  physical  fitness.  I  know  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  interested  in  the  Pan-American 
games,  since  in  his  speech  to  the  national 
industrial  conference  board  in  Toronto  on 
October  22,  1964,  he  mentioned: 

Given  proper  conditions  and  keen  com- 
petition the  economy,  like  Olympic  athletes, 
will  continue  to  break  records. 

Let  us  give  our  athletes  this  opportunity  to 
break  records  in  1967  by  giving  help  to  the 
Pan-American  games. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  21,  1958,  the 
Windsor  city -Essex  county  metropoUtan 
beach  committee  submitted  a  brief  to  the 
then  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Spooner)  seeking  financial  aid  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  frontage  on  Lake  St.  Clair  for  beaches 


and  parks.  Since  that  submission  the  govern- 
ment has  developed  an  excellent  park  known 
as  Holiday  Beach  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
between  Harrow  and  Amberstburg.  This  park, 
together  with  the  federal  park  at  Point  Pelee, 
has  been  a  real  asset  to  the  area.  These  parks 
have  been  extremely  popular.  They  are  well 
taken  care  of  and  attract  large  numbers  of 
Canadians  and  American  tourists. 

With  the  shorter  work  week,  the  longer 
vacation  periods,  the  greater  interest  in  out- 
door recreation  and  the  new  emphasis  on 
physical  fitness,  it  is  time  this  government 
took  over  some  of  the  last  portions  of  un- 
developed Lake  St.  Clair  frontage,  and,  if  they 
are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  develop 
them  into  a  provincial  park  to  service  the 
residents  in  the  northern  half  of  Essex  county 
and  Kent  county,  at  least  to  purchase  the 
properties  at  reasonable  prices  today  and 
hold  them  for  future  development. 

Now  is  the  time  to  provide  for  the  future, 
says  the  weekly  report  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  from  Aylmer  West.  The 
date  is  April  6,  1964,  when  commenting  on 
the  theme  "Canadians  Need  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion." 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  The 
hon.  member  for  Grey  North  (Mr.  Sargent) 
will  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey 
North  will  not  mind  a  park  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Essex  and  Kent  counties.  All  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  North  asked  is  tliat  the 
government  should  not  run  competition  to 
private  enterprise  in  some  of  the  concessions, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  two  short  years  Canada 
will  be  celebrating  its  100  birthday.  What  a 
memorable  year  that  will  be.  Practically 
every  community  will  be  celebrating  the  year 
with  the  formal  opening  of  some  type  of 
physical  project,  a  park,  a  community  centre, 
a  library— yes,  even  a  new  jail.  What  better 
contribution  could  Ontario  make  to  Canada's 
centenary  than  by  taking  Parliament  to  as 
many  Ontario  centres  as  have  the  facilities  to 
accommodate  it?  I  can  see  Parhament  being 
held  in  Windsor  at  one  of  a  number  of  loca- 
tions. The  gymnasium  at  Herman  collegiate 
institute  or  the  gymnasium  at  the  University 
of  Windsor  could  easily  be  converted  to  fit 
the  purpose.  Many  other  centres  throughout 
this  province  have  equally  good  facilities. 

I  realize  that  the  project  would  be  ex- 
pensive but  it  certainly  would  be  one  of  the 
most  educating  events  in  the  history  of  the 
province.  Think  of  all  of  the  students  who  do 
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not  have  the  financial  means  to  come  to 
Toronto  to  see  Parliament  in  action,  now  be- 
ing able  to  see  history  in  the  making,  being 
able  to  see  how  their  business  is  conducted, 
being  able  to  have  a  first-hand  real  look  at 
their  legislators  in  action.  Think  of  the  many 
new  Canadians— yes,  even  old  Canadians- 
getting  a  first-hand  eye-level  view  of  Ontario's 
laws  in  the  making. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  suggestion  has 
real  merit  and  should  be  given  some  serious 
consideration  by  this  government.  Fifteen  to 
20  Ontario  centres  other  than  Toronto  would 
be  able  to  see  Parliament  meeting  in  their 
home  towns  for  approximately  one  week.  This 
would  really  be  bringing  government  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  that  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  Throne 
debate,  I  have  made  some  comment  on  day- 
light saving  time.  This  year,  instead  of  com- 
menting, I  will  voice  the  sentiments  of  one 
who,  for  as  many  years  as  I  can  remember, 
held  this  opinion.  I  am  reading  from  the 
Windsor  Daily  Star,  of  Friday,  April  10, 
1964,  and  a  column  called  "As  We  See  It" 
by  W.  L.  Clark. 

Uniform  Time 
Kent  county  groups  are  anxious  to  have 
some  uniformity  about  starting  and  stop- 
ping daylight  saving  time.  What  would  be 
even  better  would  be  to  have  uniformity 
of  time  right  across  Ontario.  If  there  is  to 
be  daylight  time,  then  let  it  be  province- 
wide,  or  if  there  is  to  be  standard  time, 
then  let  all  communities  work  on  that 
basis.  This  business  of  having  one  time 
here  and  another  time  there,  50  miles  away, 
is  simply  cuckoo. 

These  are  the  quotes  of  W.  L.  Clark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  suggest  to  the  commit- 
tee on  privileges  and  elections  that  it  con- 
sider tlie  matter  of  an  experiment  in  Ontario 
with  the  use  of  voting  machines.  The  use  of 
such  a  machine  would  not  be  as  costly  a  propo- 
sition here  in  Ontario  as  in  the  United  States 
because  of  our  system  of  elections  and  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  candidates  seeking 
public  office.  By  using  the  machine,  the 
spoiling  of  ballots  could  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  There  would  be  no  discretion  as  to 
whether  the  X  was  indeed  an  X  or  merely  a 
tick.  There  would  be  no  discretion  as  to 
whether  the  X  was  on  the  line  or  not.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  or  delay  in  tabulating 
the  results.  Mr.  Speaker,  Trinidad  has  been 
using  voting  machines  since  1961;  surely  On- 
tario can  experiment  with  their  use. 


While  on  the  same  topic,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  time  to  modernize  or  streamline  the 
system  of  tabulating  voting  in  this  House. 
Surely  the  streamlining  would  not  be  as 
costly  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  as  the 
present  method  is  in  time  consumed  to  call 
the  roll,  stand  and  be  recognized,  bow,  sit 
down  and  so  forth,  until  everyone  present  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote.  Electronically 
this  could  be  completed  in  a  flash  by  each 
member  pushing  a  button  on  his  desk.  This 
would  be  recorded  both  on  a  scoreboard  at 
one  end  of  this  chamber  and  also  on  a 
punched  or  marked  card.  Recorded  votes 
could  and  would  be  taken  frequently;  the 
business  of  this  House  would  be  expedited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  suggest  in  this  House 
that  the  Bell  Telephone,  or  other  telephone 
companies  which  do  business  in  Ontario,  work 
out  some  system  so  that  emergency  numbers 
for  police  be  the  same  in  Windsor,  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  and  in  all  centres.  Likewise,  a 
different  number,  but  a  similar  system,  should 
be  established  for  fire  departments;  and  a 
third  and  different  number  for  emergency 
medical  services.  The  number  I  suggested 
for  the  police  would  be  111-1111;  for  the  fire 
department,  111-1112;  for  a  medical  emer- 
gency, 111-1113.  May  I  suggest  the  use  of 
the  digit  one,  as  it  takes  about  one-third  to 
one-half  the  time  to  dial  seven  ones  as  it 
does  to  dial  seven  zeros.  The  suggested  num- 
bers would  be  easy  to  remember.  One  would 
only  have  to  remember  one  number  for  each 
service— it  would  be  the  same  all  over  the 
province.  We  all  know  that  memories  have 
a  tendency  to  fail  during  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  make  a  very 
small  suggestion  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Sec- 
retary. This  is  very  unimportant,  but  it 
could  save  the  members  of  this  House  quite 
a  bit  of  time.  Bills  as  printed  are  6%  in.  x 
10  in.  in  size;  Hansard  is  6%  in.  x  9%  in. 
in  size.  Standard  business  envelopes  are  4% 
in.  x  9%  in.  If  bills  and  Hansard  were  cut 
in  size,  or  simply  trimmed  at  top  and  bottom 
so  that  their  overall  length  did  not  exceed 
9  in.,  it  would  be  very  simple  to  use  a  stand- 
ard number  ten  business  envelope  when 
maihng  out  Hansard  and  bills.  There  is 
enough  unprinted  space  on  Hansard  and  bills 
to  trim  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  And  the  holes  should 
be  punched  identically. 

Mr.  Newman:  Right,  and  the  holes  should 
be  punched  in  the  same  location. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  The  Department  of 
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Economics  and  Development  study  the  effect 
of  adopting  the  metric  system  in  Ontario.  The 
eventual  adoption  of  the  metric  system  of 
measurement  is  inevitable  to  the  new  growing 
economy  in  Canada,  and  the  longer  the  delay 
in  its  adoption  the  more  difficult  will  become 
its  eventual  application.  This  simpler  metric 
system  is  already  in  use  in  over  75  countries 
which  contain  about  90  per  cent  of  the  earth's 
population.  Such  studies,  if  undertaken  now, 
would  not  only  hasten  the  day  but  also  facili- 
tate the  eventual  adoption  of  the  metric 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  a  few 
remarks  through  you  to  the  second  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Hydro  (Mr.  Boyer). 
I  notice  he  is  not  in  the  House,  so  more  than 
likely  he  will  be  able  to  read  this  in  Hansard 
and  follow  the  suggestion.  During  the  debates 
on  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Energy 
Resources,  I  suggested  to  the  hon.  member 
that  Ontario  Hydro  consider  the  erection  of  a 
historical  plaque  in  the  city  of  Windsor  to 
mark  an  event  of  significance— the  first  electric 
street  car  in  North  America  started  its  initial 
journey  from  the  foot  of  Ouellette  Avenue 
and  Sandwich  Street  in  the  city  of  Windsor 
to  the  then  town  of  Walkerville.  The  date 
was  June  3,  1886.  The  first  electric  street 
car  in  the  United  States  started  operation  one 
year  later— 1887,  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  The 
riding  of  Windsor-Walkerville  has  had  the 
distinct  honour  of  being  number  one  as  far 
as  this  new  method  of  transportation,  the 
electric  street  car,  was  concerned.  We  paved 
the  way  for  others  to  follow.  The  last  electric 
street  car,  by  the  way,  in  Windsor  moved 
along  this  route  on  May  6,  1939.  How  about 
recognizing  this  historic  event  in  a  substantial 
way?  How  about  erecting  a  significant  plaque 
in  an  appropriate  location? 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  The 
government  spends  a  lot  of  money  in  public 
relations  anyway;  here  is  a  chance  to  spend  a 
few  dollars  in  the  right  spot. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  year  after  year, 
in  fact  for  the  sixth  year  now,  I  have  asked 
this  government  to  consider  the  building  of 
a  provincial  public  building  on  land  just 
north  of  the  tourist  reception  centre  now 
owned  by  the  province  in  the  city  of  Windsor. 
My  requests  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  so  I 
imagine  once  again  they  may  fall  on  deaf 
ears.  On  Tuesday,  January  17,  1961,  the 
Windsor  Star  carried,  as  a  headline  on  page  3: 
"'Ontario  building  to  start  soon."  That  was 
January  17,  1961.  Editorials  praised  the 
government  on  its  decision.    Now,  four  years 


later,  we  are  still  waiting  for  the  day  when 
this  government  will  fulfil  its  promise. 

The  government  is  on  the  spot  now.  The 
Conservatives  campaigned  in  the  by-election 
on  the  slogan  of  "a  friend  in  government." 
They  left  many  of  the  citizenry  with  the  idea 
that  once  a  friend  in  government  was  elected 
from  the  area  things  would  be  different.  They 
now  have  what  they  wanted.  Now  we  want 
them  to  produce.  Remember  the  saying, 
"Once  bitten,  twice  shy"? 

Mr.  Speaker,  facilities  for  such  a  provincial 
public  building  would  provide  space  badly 
needed  now.  Provincial  offices  are  scattered 
all  over  the  city,  in  fact  in  over  ten  different 
locations.  Surely  now  is  the  time  to  cent!ralize 
most  provincial  operations  in  one  building. 
Rentals  paid  by  the  ten  departments  total 
about  $35,000  a  year.  Surely  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  have  a  provincial  public 
building  rather  than  to  be  paying  the  $35,000 
a  year  rental. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  desperate  need  for 
new  or  expanded  hospital  facilities  to  deal 
with  the  most  pressing  problem  in  today's 
society— the  aged.  This  is  especially  true  in 
my  community  as  the  percentage  of  aged 
population  is  considerably  higher  in  Windsor 
than  it  is  in  most  other  areas  of  the  province. 
Riverview  hospital,  as  ordered  by  the  prov- 
ince, can  now  handle  only  active  bed  care 
patients.  Huron  Lodge,  the  home  for  the 
aged,  has  proved  inadequate  to  take  care  of 
all  the  aged  not  ill  enough  to  be  in  hospital 
and  not  well  enough  to  be  on  their  own. 

I  know  that  an  addition  to  Riverview  is 
in  the  offing,  but  even  the  contemplated  addi- 
tion would  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  aged.  The  in- 
between  aged  are  the  big  concern.  Accom- 
modations for  this  group  of  senior  citizens 
should  receive  greater  concern.  How  about 
some  type  of  motel  or  hotel  facilities  staffed 
by  trained  personnel  to  accommodate  this 
age  group?  Such  care  facilities  would  be  by 
far  cheaper  than  keeping  these  people  in  our 
hospitals.  Because  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Riverview  hospital  in  Windsor  and  because 
Windsor  has  become  a  major  centre  for  the 
study  of  the  problems  of  the  aged,  this  prov- 
ince should  undertake  as  a  pilot  project  in 
the  city  of  Windsor,  a  medical  halfway  house. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  have  been  some  15 
to  20  years  ago  that  some  Tory  candidate 
running  in  the  Windsor-Sandwich  riding 
advocated  the  rebuilding  of  the  Turkey  Creek 
bridge.  The  late  member  for  the  riding 
worked  untiringly  for  some  action.  In  fact 
he  had  been  promised  that  construction  was 
to  start  about  two  years  ago. 
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I  am  most  pleased  to  hear  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  that  this 
Turkey  Creek  bridge  will  be  under  construc- 
tion this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  students  of 
the  W.  D.  Lowe  technical  school,  a  school 
in  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  teaching 
for  over  25  years,  I  issue  this  challenge:  I 
challenge  any  and  all  secondary  schools  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  to  match  or  beat 
the  record  of  blood  donations  the  W.  D. 
Lowe  students  made  to  Red  Cross.  This 
school,  under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  Lee 
McGee,  with  Mr.  G.  Aicheson  as  academic 
director  and  Mr.  C.  Fisher  as  technical 
director,  just  recently  donated  140  pints  of 
blood  to  the  Red  Cross  in  one  day— an  en- 
viable contribution  from  secondary  school 
students  who,  when  shown  a  cause  and  a 
worthwhile  community  service,  ralhed  to  the 
call  and  delivered. 

As  long  as  we  have  such  an  attitude  and 
such  willingness  to  contribute  to  the  needs 
of  others  in  the  minds  of  our  teenagers  one 
can  only  conclude  that  such  teenagers  will 
make  fine,  upright,  outstanding  citizens.  Too 
often  now,  our  attention  is  focused  on  the 
unsavoury  side  of  this  age  group  and  too 
seldom  on  such  fine  outstanding  contributions 
as  were  made  in  this  case. 

Very  well  done,  Lowe  students! 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  talk  of  the  human  rights 
code  and  we  talk  of  discrimination.  Here  is  a 
real  example  of  being  discriminated  against. 
The  TV  viewers,  the  hockey  enthusiasts  in 
the  Windsor  area,  have  been  subjected  to  a 
real  injustice  for  several  years  now.  This 
year  this  injustice  has  been  made  more 
serious.  The  city  of  Detroit  has  a  team,  quite 
a  good  team  may  I  add,  in  the  National 
Hockey  League.  However,  the  Detroit 
hockey  club  has  so  tied  up  the  televising  of 
its  home  and  away  games  that  when  Detroit 
plays  at  home  the  CBC  outlet  in  Windsor, 
channel  nine,  is  not  allowed  to  carry  Toronto 
games  played  in  Toronto.  When  Detroit 
plays  in  Toronto,  viewers  of  Windsor  channel 
9  cannot  get  the  CBC  telecasting  of  the 
game.  Windsor  is  blacked  out.  Only  an  ultra- 
high-frequency  Detroit  station,  channel  50, 
is  allowed  to  cover  the  Windsor-Detroit  area, 
so  far  as  games  played  in  Toronto  are  con- 
cerned. Surely  it  is  time  we  told  our  Ameri- 
can friends  that  we  will  say  where  and  when 
games  played  in  our  country  may  be  viewed 
in  our  country. 

During  the  National  Hockey  League  play- 
offs last  year,  we  in  the  Windsor  area  were 
not  given  the  opportunity  to  view  some  of 
the     games     because     the     Detroit    hockey 


interests  dictated  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances under  which  games  would  be  seen  in 
the  Windsor  area. 

Is  it  not  time  to  end  this  type  of  monopoly?' 
Hockey  night  in  Canada  in  the  Windsor  area 
is  hockey  night  in  Canada  with  the  permissioa 
of  the  Detroit  Red  Wings  at  certain  times.  I 
am  only  asking  that  representation  be  made 
by  this  government  on  behalf  of  the  people 
in  the  area  to  convince  the  powers-that-be-^ 
to  change  legislation,  so  that  the  resident  in 
the  Windsor  area  enjoys  the  same  privileges-J 
that  you  do  here  in  Toronto  in  watchinj 
hockey  games.  I  am  asking  that  the  provin- 
cial government  lend  its  weight  to  Paul 
Martin's  weight  so  that  we  can  come  along — 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Shall  I  start  over  again? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  just  give  them  a  little 
help  then  and  get  this  straightened  out.  Wc 
would  like  to  see  Toronto  play  just  as  mud 
as  residents  in  other  areas  would  like  to  seel 
Toronto  play. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.   Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
time  that  the  province  issued  some  type 
certificate,   scroll   or  award   to  persons  who| 
distinguish   themselves  in   a   heroic  manner»| 
The    department    of    special    services    issue 
scrolls  for  persons  over  90  years  of  age,  and^ 
and  for  50th  and  60th  wedding  anniversaries^ 
but    how    about    these    other    unrecognized 
individuals? 

On  Wednesday,   February  4,  five  persoi 
were   pulled   from   a  blazing  home  by  twc 
Windsor  utilities  commission  employees  anc 
a  Windsor  police   constable.    Mr.   and  Mrs.j 
Charles  Hinton  and  their  three  grandchildrei 
were  in  bed  in  their  home  at  1029  Parer 
when  fire  ripped  through  the  two-story  brie 
house. 

Mr.   John  Delcol,  2017  Wyandotte  Stree 
East,  and  Mr.  Gerry  van  Mackleburg,  257S 
Chandler  Road,  both  utilities  employees,  sawl 
smoke  pouring  from  this  house  as  they  passed.] 
They   smashed   the   window,    and   with   thB| 
assistance  of  Constable  William  Delaney,  tooli 
Mr.     and     Mrs.     Hinton     and     the     three 
children  from  the  house.    Mr.  Gerald  Klyn, 
who  was  standing  across  the  street  during  this 
rescue,  said  they  would  never  have  got  out 
alive  if  it  had  not  been  for  those  three  men. 
"Thank  God  for  those  three  men,"  was  all' 
Mr.   Hinton  could  say,   as  he  stood  by  the*j 
burning  house,  wrapped  in  a  blanket. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  province  should 
l>ave  some  type  of  scroll  or  award  to  recog- 
nize such  outstanding  actions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  member  would  like  to  know 
that  if  he  were  to  bring  this  matter  to  my 
attentioD,  it  would  get  consideration  as  other 
instances  in  the  past  have  received  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  You  do  consider  this,  Mr. 
Secretary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that  in 
the  future.  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  I  have 
hrought  this  same  suggestion  up  in  the  House 
in  other  years  and  this  suggestion  was  not 
made  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
the  imfairness  of  the  edvication  policy  with 
respect  to  Grade  13,  especially  in  EngHsh 
and  the  two-part  subjects.  I  have  had  at 
least  three  diflFerent  students  appeal  to  me 
because  they  have  failed  one  of  the  two 
English  departmental  exams.  As  the  policy 
is  now,  they  will  have  to  repeat  a  subject  in 
which  they  were  successful;  they  will  have 
to  repeat  both  English  composition  and  lit- 
erature written  as  one  exam,  yet  tliey  have 
passed  the  literature  exam.  This  is  not  fair, 
this  is  an  injustice.  This  has  prevented  one 
person  I  know  from  getting  a  further  educa- 
tion. So  what  is  that  person  doing?  This  person 
to  whpm  I  am  referring  will  now  become  an 
elementary  school  teacher,  I  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  that  his 
pohcy  in  this  case  has  deprived  Ontario  of 
a  potentially  well-quali6ed  high  school 
teacher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cases  I  mention  the 
injustice  would  not  be  bad  except  that  the 
combined  marks  this  year,  or  the  past  year,  in 
English  composition  and  literature  were  at 
least  100;  and  were  this  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  1965  exams,  the  person  involved  would 
have  been  successful.  Surely  the  department 
can  provide  separate  exams  for  such  people 
in  1965?  This  is  not  a  difficult  administrative 
problem,  yet  the  department  insists  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  provide  separate  examina- 
tions in  1965.   Nothing  could  be  more  absurd. 

Another  answer  to  this  problem  would  have 
been  the  writing  of  a  supplemental  exam. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  Grade  13  students  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  write  supple- 
mental exams.  The  board  of  governors  of  the 
Ontario  teachers  federation  is  very  inter- 
ested, as  it  has  asked  that  Grade  13  students 
be  allowed  to  write  supplemental  exams  in 


up  to  two  subjects,  for  the  ptu-pose  of  raising 
their  grades.  The  resolution  is  also  aimed 
at  allowing  teachers  who  take  Grade  13 
summer  courses  to  write  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  summer,  instead  of  being  forced 
to  wait  until  the  following  June  to  write  with 
other  Grade  13  students. 

As  it  is  now,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
student  to  be  kept  out  of  university  if  he  has 
fallen  a  few  marks  behind  in  one  or  two 
subjects.  A  particular  exam  could  have  been 
unusually  difficult,  or  the  student  on  that 
particular  day  could  have  been  feeling  unwell 
for  any  number  of  reasons.  If  the  student 
failed  the  supplementary,  he  would  have  no 
complaint.  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion: How  about  instituting  supplementary 
exams  in  Grade  13— as  long  as  he  carries  on 
a  Grade  13  programme? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  the  high  cost  of  dying.  This  is 
about  the  high  death  duties  which  are  im- 
posed in  Ontario,  compared  to  those  imposed 
on  a  resident  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  am  trying  to  bring  this  to 
the  government's  attention  because  we  are  in 
Canada;  and  when  government  hon.  members 
compare  us  with  our  friends  just  across  the 
border,  they  can  see  why  so  many  of  them  do 
not  want  to  come  and  live  on  our  side,  pre- 
ferring their  country  to  ours  when  it  comes 
to  estabUshing  a  domicile. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nevvnman:  The  hon.  members  should 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  tell  them;  then  they 
will  be  convinced  that  the  cost  of  dying  in 
Ontario  is  much  too  high  compared  to  that  in 
the  state  of  Michigan.  Those  of  us  who  live 
in  border  towns  are  being  penalized  as  a 
result  of  the  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of 
this  government. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  No  wonder  all  the  old 
Ministers  do  not  want  to  die. 

Mr.  Nevraian:  I  can  see  those  fellows  are 
worried. 

I  bring  this  once  again  to  the  attention  of 
the  government:  High  death  duties  have  a 
very  direct  and  deterring  efiFect  on  any  U.S. 
citizen  who  might  consider  Hving  in  Canada. 
All  Ontario  areas  that  border  on  the  United 
States  would  benefit  considerably  were  these 
taxes  equalized.  The  number  of  U.S.  citizens 
who    would   take    up    residence    in    Ontario 
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would  be  substantial,  in  fact  it  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  new  industry  employing 
several  thousands  of  people.  Do  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite  not  want  this  industry? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Mimicipal 
Affairs):  We  want  to  die  here. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  hon.  Minister  is  against 
industry?  Wait  until  I  tell  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Ran- 
dall) that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  is  against  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  read  from  an 
article  that  was  published  not  too  long  ago, 
in  fact  I  think  it  was  on  January  25,  1965: 

The  High  Cost  of  Dying 

Most  take  a  bored  look  when  Ontario's 
high  death  duties  are  discussed.  The  reason 
is  simple.  How  many  of  us  are  going  to 
leave  anything  to  be  taxed? 

This  attitude  by  itself  is  probably  more 
responsible  for  the  sad  situation  that  exists. 
If  you  put  your  thinking  cap  on,  we'll 
prove  that  this  is  so. 

Keep  in  mind  that  if  Ontario  and  Canada 
had  fairer  estates  taxes,  many  people  from 
Michigan  would  live  here,  thus  adding  their 
dollars  to  Ontario's  money  tree.  A  married 
man,  a  resident  of  Michigan,  dies  and  leaves 
an  estate  of  about  $170,000.  For  federal 
tax  purposes  he  is  given  a  basic  deduction 
of  $60,000  tax-free.  By  taking  advantage 
of  the  authorized  marital  deduction  he  can 
reduce  his  taxable  estate  to  $25,000  in  this 
fashion. 

His  gross  estate  is  $170,000.  Marital  de- 
duction permits  50  per  cent  deduction  of 
the  gross  estate.  That  means  50  per  cent  of 
$170,000,  brings  his  estate  down  to  $85,- 
000.  Basic  deduction  for  everyone  is  $60,- 
000.  The  $60,000  from  $85,000  leaves  a 
gross  taxable  estate  of  $25,000. 


Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  It  still  does  not 
compete  with  the  Bahamas,  so  we  might  as 
well  forget  about  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  He  pays  his  tax  on  $25,000, 
The  U.S.  federal  tax  on  this  is  $1,600. 

If  the  man  was  a  resident  of  Michigan 
and  left  all  his  property  to  his  wife,  the  taxed 
estate  would  be  $140,000.  The  total  Michigan 
payable  would  be  $4,000.  The  United  States 
federal  tax  is  $1,600.  Death  taxes  in  all 
amount  to  $5,600  with  state  and  federal  taxes 
combined. 

Now  compare  this  with  Ontario.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  man  died  in  Canada  while  a 
resident  of  this  province  and  he  left  a  gross 
estate  of  the  same  amount,  $170,000.  Note 
the  difference  in  the  tax  bite. 

The  basic  exemption  allowed  is  $60,000. 
Federal  tax  payable  is  $21,400,  which  is 
reduced  by  50  per  cent  where  the  tax  is  pay- 
able in  Ontario.  The  total  Ontario  tax  payable 
is  $13,626.  That  leaves  a  bill  of  $24,326  in 
total. 

In  Ontario,  the  death  taxes  on  $170,000: 
total  $24,000-and-some  dollars;  in  the  statel 
of  Michigan  the  total  is  $5,600. 

So  hon.  members  can  see  why  we  have 
a  high  cost  of  dying;  it  is  because  Ontario 
has  such  a  high  levy  on  death  which  adds 
to  the  heavy  federal  tax  Canada  imposes. 
Companies  owned  by  Canadians  must  often 
be  sold  to  clear  this  death  tax  hurdle.  For- 
eigners often  buy  such  firms.  Because  of  this 
some  Canadians  go  elsewhere  to  die.  Michi- 
gan demands  $5,600  death  duties;  the  $24,- 
326  taken  from  the  Ontario  man's  estate 
shows  why  these  people  go  elsewhere  to 
die.  This  province  can  start  remedying  this 
situation,  and  by  remedying  this  situation  add 
another  industry  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took, 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  prior  to  the  supper  break  I  was 
trying  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  the  high  cost  of  dying  in  Ontario 
as  compared  to  the  cost  of  dying  in  Michigan. 

I  had  shown  that  in  Michigan  the  total 
federal  and  state  taxes  on  a  $170,000  estate 
were  $5,600.  In  the  province  of  opportunity, 
the  total  federal  and  Ontario  succession  duties 
on  that  same  estate  of  $170,000  would  be 
$24,326.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  readily  see 
why  our  American  friends  will  not  take  up 
residence  in  Canada— in  Ontario— and  you  can 
readily  see  why  many  of  our  own  Ontario 
residents  leave  early  and  take  up  residence 
on  foreign  soil. 

All  Ontario  cities  bordering  the  United 
States— and  I  will  name  only  a  few,  such  as 
Windsor,  Sarnia,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  Erie 
and  Niagara  Falls,  although  many  others  may 
be  named— are  being  deprived  of  another 
Ontario  industry,  the  benefits  of  U.S.  citizens 
residing  in  our  fair  domain  and  spending 
their  moneys  here.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall) 
goes  all  over  the  United  States  looking  for 
business.  For  two  days  a  week  he  sits  right 
across  the  table  from— and  for  five  days  a 
week  right  here  in  the  building  he  is  within 
hand-shaking  distance  of— 21  men  who  could, 
by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  remedy  the  situation 
and  create  another  sizable  Ontario  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  intended  to  talk  at 
some  length  on  the  western  Ontario  institute 
of  technology  but  will  refrain  from  doing  so 
until  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Education  are  up  for  discussion.  However,  I 
would  like  to  inform  this  House  that  not  one 
set  of  architects,  but  rather  two,  have  been 
named  for  the  proposed  western  Ontario 
institute  of  technology  in  the  Essex  county 
area.  I  hope  that  by  this  move  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  can  speed  up  the  con- 
struction so  that  that  institute  may  be  ready 
for  occupancy  by  September,  1966.  The 
economic  revival  of  the  Windsor  area  may  be 


hamstrung  if  sufficient  numbers  of  technolo- 
gists and  trained  or  skilled  persons  are  not 
available  in  the  foreseeable  future.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
potential  of  the  new  auto  trade  agreement 
with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  turn  my  atten- 
tion to  the  topic  of  a  mental  hospital.  The 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S. 
Lewis)  has  most  adequately  covered  the  over- 
all picture.  I  shall  refer  only  to  the  local 
picture.  On  March  10,  1960,  the  Windsor 
Daily  Star  carried  this  item: 

Mental  Hospital  Eventually 

Windsor  will  get  a  mental  hospital 
eventually,  Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond,  Ontario 
Minister  of  Health,  told  a  delegation  from 
the  border  city.  Mr.  Dymond  said  there 
was  no  government  backing  down  from  an 
earlier  promise  that  a  mental  institution 
was  on  schedule  for  Windsor. 

In  1962  Mr.  John  Lindblad  in  one  of  his 
columns  in  the  Windsor  paper  wrote,  and  I 
am  quoting  now: 

Hurray  for  all  those  Windsorities  push- 
ing for  a  mental  hospital.  The  deafness 
on  this  old  issue  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment is  but  another  slap  in  the  face  at  this 
area.  Those  who  are  mentally  ill  in  Wind- 
sor and  district  must  travel  to  St.  Thomas 
for  help,  so  must  their  parents  and  loved 
ones. 

The  continued  inaction  by  the  provincial 
government  shows  it  does  not  keep  abreast 
of  modern  Medicare  or  have  much  heart 
on  mental  illness.  Modern  methods  of 
treatment  of  mental  illness  places  great 
emphasis  on  self-help  and  assistance  from 
families  and  friends.  How  can  families  and 
friends  of  Windsor's  mentally  ill  help 
when  the  hospital  is  in  St.  Thomas? 

A  large  number  of  those  at  St.  Thomas 
are  Windsor  area  residents.  That  alone 
demonstrates  the  need  for  a  mental  hos- 
pital here. 

How  about  it,  Queen's  Park?  Or  do 
you  really  care  about  southwestern 
Ontario! 
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On  March  8,  1963,  the  Windsor  Daily  Star 
headhne  read:  "Psychiatric  CUnic  to  Open 
This  Year."  On  March  30  of  the  same  year 
the  headhne  was:  "New  Role  Mental  Health 
Unit  Planned."  On  June  27,  1963  "Psychiatric 
Hospital  Near.  Conversion  Go  Ahead  Re- 
ceived. Dymond  Reveals  Finality  Meeting  for 
Next  Week." 

A  headline  some  time  later  in  1963  read: 
"New  Mental  Care  Facilities  Ready  Soon." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  open  letter  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health,  and  to  the  bureaucrats  under 
him  in  the  section  of  his  department  which 
administers  mental  health  facilities,  and  to 
assorted  politicians.  This  article  is  in  the 
"Now"  column  by  John  Lindblad  and  is 
dated  November  2,  1964.  It  is  a  letter  that 
should  not  have  to  be  written,  for  behind 
these  words  stands  not  just  an  ignored  area, 
Windsor,  but  the  ill  who  cannot  defend  them- 
selves. 

This  is  1964,  not  1864.  Bluntly,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Minister,  we 
accuse  you  and  your  bureaucrats  of  having 
a  double  standard  in  dealing  with  health 
and  a  heartless  approach  to  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  of  our  times- 
mental  illness. 

There  is  justification  for  an  added 
charge  that  your  administration  is  guided 
by  policies  which  ignore  this  area  on  pur- 
pose. In  a  word,  it  is  a  policy  of  patronage. 
In  any  politics  it  is  standard,  but  when  that 
form  of  politics  physically  and  mentally 
hurts  people,  then  it  is  rotten.  We  accuse 
you  of  perpetrating  such  rottenness  on  this 
area. 

This  is  the  article  by  Mr.  John  Lindblad  in 
the  column  entitled  "Now,"  in  the  Windsor 
Daily  Star,  November  2,  1964.  This  is  not  all, 
wait,  there  is  more  to  this,  a  lot,  lot  more. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.     Newman:     May     I     continue,     Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you,  sir.  I  will  con- 
tinue: 

Dr.  Dymond,  a  veteran  MD  and  a  poli- 
tician who  generates  a  kindly  and  reason- 
able man  image,  will  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  giving  a  brief  background 
to  the  mental  health  problem  in  this  area. 

This  is  a  large  and  growing  urban  centre. 


Its  problems  and  complexion  are  diflFerent 
from  any  other  area  in  Ontario.  The  face  of 
this  area  is  ever  changing.  So  is  the  field 
of  mental  health.  New  drugs,  new  tech- 
niques and  more  awareness  of  the  problem 
made  it  necessary  to  do  something. 

Thus,  in  1961,  Dr.  Dymond  pointed 
Windsor  towards  some  much  needed  pio- 
neering work  and  facilities  to  meet  area 
needs  at  least.  Local  officials  welcomed  the 
challenge.  A  300-bed  community  psy- 
chiatric hospital  would  be  built  in 
Windsor.  It  was  hoped  it  would  be  operat- 
ing in  a  couple  of  years.  The  hospital  would 
be  a  new  approach  and  a  much  needed 
one.  It  would  assist  in  bringing  back  the 
hundreds  of  Windsor  area  persons  forced 
to  go  to  St.  Thomas  for  treatment. 

It  meant  bringing  them  back  also  in  the 
matter  of  treatment.  Psychiatric  research 
has  firmly  established  that  treatment  in  the 
local  environment  is  literally  a  wonder 
drug.  Near  families  and  friends  the  mentally 
ill  feel  that  they  have  not  been  rejected. 
They  are  helped  also  by  local  doctors  and 
officials  who  see  the  problems  not  in  num- 
bers but  as  human  beings.  The  community 
approach  is  seen  as  the  best  hope  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  mental  illness. 

But  there  was  more  to  the  idea  of  just 
assisting  those  who  earlier  had  to  go  to  St. 
Thomas.  As  exposed  in  this  column  at  the 
time,  the  mentally  ill  often  had  to  be  left 
in  jail  here,  while  awaiting  court-ordered 
psychiatric  examinations.  There  were  no 
hospital  facilities.  Whatever  feeling  of  fear 
such  ill  persons  had,  a  day  and  in  some 
cases  a  week  behind  jail  bars  was  a  night- 
mare which  compounded  illness. 

Also  the  problem  of  mental  illness 
among  the  aged  was  seen  as  being  assisted 
by  the  community  hospital.  The  entire 
facilities  and  talents  of  the  community 
would  be  used.  The  university  school  of 
psychology  and  local  doctors,  for  example, 
would  be  used.  Dr.  Dymond  and  the  On- 
tario government  finally  seemed  awake  and 
one  could  say,  'Happily,  and  how!'  Today, 
the  'and  how'  is  this: 

First,  the  hospital  that  was  to  have  been 
in  operation  by  now  is  not.  It  has  been 
steadily  whittled  down.  The  bureaucrats  in 
Toronto  called  it  'refined  calculations.'  A 
group  of  local  psychiatrists,  MDs,  civic 
leaders,  and  the  families  of  the  mentally 
ill,  have  the  right  to  call  it  'a  cruel  slap  in 
the  face."  The  hospital  requirements,  earlier 
set  by  Mr.  Dymond  and  his  officials  at  300, 
came  down  to  172  beds,  then  to  120.  Now 
the  new  target  for  construction  is  80  beds. 
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Existing  beds  at  lODE  memorial  hospital 
will  be  converted,  bringing  the  total  to  120 
beds;  even  this  is  on  paper.  In  short,  there 
is  no  hospital.  Worse,  if  some  of  the  paper 
plans  are  carried  out,  the  hospital  would 
be  built  where  expansion  will  be  impossible. 

Meanwhile  more  than  500  Windsor  area 
persons  remain  in  the  Ontario  hospital  at 
St.  Thomas.  That  is  not  the  opinion  of  a 
layman,  or  newspaperman  trying  to  sound 
dramatic.  That  is  the  opinion  of  a  top 
psychiatrist.  His  colleagues,  to  a  man,  feel 
that  the  new  action  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment defies  any  logical  reasoning.  Others  in 
the  local  medicine  and  hospital  administra- 
tion feel  the  same.  They  cannot  stand  up 
and  say  too  much,  because  government  has 
a  way  of  punishing  its  critics  who  may  de- 
pend on  grants.  That  is  why,  until  now,  the 
story  has  not  been  told. 

This  will  be  a  continuing  letter.  For 
the  moment  we  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
bitterness  and  anger  felt  here  has  not  much 
to  do  with  feeling  this  area  has  not  got  its 
share  of  the  goodies  government  can  and 
does  hand  out. 

The  bitterness  is  human  sorrow.  T^ic 
sorrow  is  for  the  many  who  are  mentally 
ill  and  cannot  get  treatment  here.  It  is  for 
a  continuation  of  'a  system'  in  which  jails 
may  be  the  only  place  in  which  to  keep 
some  of  the  mentally  ill.  It  is  also  for  the 
many  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  have 
supported  your  party,  who  were  ready  to 
give  their  all  to  pioneer  and  perhaps  lift 
the  remaining  cloak  of  darkness  which  sur- 
rounds mental  illness.  How  heartless  can 
politics  be? 

"To  be  continued,"  the  article  says.    Here  is 
the  continuation  of  it  the  following  day: 

Now  that  the  U.S.  election  is  history 
and  things  settling  down  to  a  steady  roar, 
we  resume  our  open  letter  to  Premier  John 
P.  Robarts  and  to  Dr.  Dymond,  Minister 
of  Health.  The  fact  that  it  has  to  be 
written  is  an  indictment  of  the  men  and 
the  policies  guiding  the  treatment  of 
mentally  ill  persons  here. 

Item:  Back  in  1961  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment pointed  Windsor  towards  the  creation 
of  a  300-bed  psychiatric  hospital.  It  was 
a  big  challenge  to  attack  mental  illness. 
The  hospital  was  to  have  been  in  oper- 
ation by  now.    It  is  not. 

Where  plans  were  once  for  300  beds 
it  has  been  whittled  down.  First  it  came 
to  175,  then  120,  now  it  is  80  beds.  Why? 
Officialdom  calls  it  refined  calculation. 
Perhaps  it  is  closer  to  the  truth  to  say  this 


city  has  once  more  been  slapped  in  the 
face. 

WJien  you  put  politicians,  bureaucrats, 
and  cold  statistics  together  you  might  as 
well  argue  with  the  wall.  It  appears  that 
that  is  what  will  happen  here.  Official- 
dom's mind  is  made  up. 

Where  there  were  once  brave  plans  to 
deal  with  the  pressing  problem  of  mental 
illness,  there  is  now  a  hazy  idea.  This  is 
standard  in  government.  Where  this  case 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  20th  century  is  that  it 
is  a  fact  it  is  physically  hurting  human 
beings  and  may  have  contributed  to  the 
death  of  several  persons.  That  is  a  big 
charge.    Here  is  what  supports  it. 

In  the  last  year,  several  persons  were 
released  after  treatment  at  the  Ontario 
hospital  at  St.  Thomas,  and  returned  to 
Windsor  to  take  their  own  lives.  Local 
psychiatrists  feel  some  of  the  deaths  can  be 
contributed  to  an  over-reliance  on  new 
drugs  by  St.  Thomas  doctors.  They  also 
feel  that,  had  Windsor  had  the  facilities, 
some  of  these  people  would  be  alive.  With 
some  persons  suffering  from  mental  illness, 
the  relatives  feel  that  the  trip  to  St. 
Thomas  leaves  a  stigma.  If  there  were 
proper  facilities  here  they  would  seek  help 
earlier  than  they  do  now.  One  recent 
suicide  case  may  illustrate  the  point  best. 

A  person  was  ill.  He  needed  help.  He 
could  not  get  it  locally  and  could  not  face 
the  St.  Thomas  journey.  He  took  his  own 
life.  Psychiatrists  trying  to  help  the  man 
say  that  he  could  have  been  helped  locally. 
They  could  not  do  anything.  What  hurts  is 
the  bitter  fact  that  the  Ontario  government 
earlier  seemed  aware  of  all  the  needs 
of  a  large  community  hospital.  The  Min- 
ister of  Health  and  his  officials,  in  the 
kind  of  leadership  which  warranted  high 
praise,  felt  the  community  hospital  ap- 
proach was  the  best  one.  The  province 
would  build  a  hospital  but  it  would  be 
run  by  the  community,  involving  many  in 
the  community  from  psychiatrists  through 
to  the  University  of  Windsor.  The  plan 
was  to  lift  the  remaining  cloak  of  darkness 
which  surrounds  mental  illness.  The  man 
who  stated  the  job  and  needs  of  the  hos- 
pital best  was  the  Minister  of  Health. 
What  changed  it  all?  Windsor  has  not 
been  given  a  satisfactory  answer.  Else- 
where the  government  announces  the 
spending  of  more  than  $100  million  on 
medical  facilities,  but  pulls  in  the  belt 
here.  The  problems  have  not  changed. 
Many  of  the  500  Windsor  residents  in  St. 
Thomas   could  be   helped   back  to   health 
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better  locally.  So  can  many  of  those  who 
each  month  represent  one  half  the  monthly 
admissions  in  St.  Thomas,  and  some  of 
those  pitiful  persons  sent  back  for  further 
treatment,  who,  unwilling  to  go  back  to 
St.  Thomas  and  lacking  facilities  here,  take 
their  own  lives. 

There  are  some  in  Windsor  who  fear  to 
ask  these  questions,  fear  that  this  will 
result  in  a  still  further  cut  in  the  number  of 
beds  for  a  hospital  that  should  have  been 
operating  some  time  ago.  Such  fear  may 
be  warranted.  This  is  government.  Beyond 
all  the  cold  statistics,  'refined  calculation' 
and  unanswered  questions,  there  stand  the 
many  in  this  area  who  suffer  from  mental 
illness.  They  are  the  ignored.  They  repre- 
sent a  bitter  indictment  of  big  government. 
It  stinks. 

To  be  continued  until  things  change. 

On  November  6,  the  same  writer,  Mr.  John 
Lindblad— by  the  way  a  good  supporter  of 
this  government— wrote  more  on  mental 
health: 

Since  Monday  when  we  broke  the  story 
that  the  Ontario  government  is  slicing  beds 
by  the  hundreds  off  a  hospital  it  was  to 
have  in  operation  here  by  now,  things 
have  been  happening.  The  highlights: 
Local  psychiatrists,  hospital  officials  and 
community  leaders  met  and  have  demanded 
action.  They  have  correctly  branded  the 
government's  come-down  from  a  300-bed 
community  psychiatric  hospital,  which  was 
to  have  top  facilities,  to  an  80-bed  pocket 
hospital,  as  a  highly  disturbing  matter— as 
noteworthy  area  people,  aware  now  of  what 
is  going  on,  demand  action. 

Hopefully,  the  entire  mental  health 
matter  will  stay  in  the  news.  It  should. 
In  this  age  of  enlightened  thinking  mental 
illness  remains  clouded  by  public  ignorance. 
A  mentally  ill  person  is  no  different  from 
somebody  suffering  heart  disease.  Each  is 
ill.  It  is  hard  to  forgive  such  public  ignor- 
ance and  more  difficult  when  such  ignorance 
is  found  in  official  and  semi-official  circles. 
When  such  ignorance  is  found  in  the 
medical  profession  it  defies  explanation. 

Windsor  medical  services  coverage  does 
not  include  psychiatric  treatment.  It  is 
not  much  different  from  other  medical  in- 
surance programmes.  Few,  if  any,  include 
in  coverage  the  treatment  of  the  mentally 
ill.  Only  the  wealthy  or  desperate  can 
afford  lengthy  treatment  on  the  outside. 
The  man  who  cannot  afford  treatment  at 
$25  an  hour  holds  off  until  a  crisis  occurs 
and  then  he  is  committed.  These  people 
are  the  walking  ill.   Their  number  is  high. 


That  is  why  the  community  hospital 
scheduled  for  Windsor  is  so  vital.  Treated 
in  a  home  environment  and  among  people 
who  are  learning  that  mental  illness  is  just 
another  illness,  there  is  great  hope  for 
treatment.  Outpatient  facilities  and  clinical 
follow-up  offer  double  hope.  Trouble  is  that 
the  government  seems  to  have  forgotten 
all  this.  Why?  Ignorance  in  high  places 
could  be  one  answer.  So  could  a  view 
which  blinds  officials'  eyes  from  Windsor. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote.  In  a  council 
meeting  during  the  month  of  November  in 
the  city  of  Windsor  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted: 

That  the  Minister  of  Health  be  requested 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  pro- 
vision of  a  maximum  number  of  beds  in  a 
local  facility  for  mentally  ill  persons  in  this 
area,  and  particularly  to  do  everything 
possible  to  implement  the  initial  require- 
ment for  a  300-bed  complete  service 
psychiatric  hospital  as  originally  proposed. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  endorsed  by 
the  Windsor  city  council. 

Going  back  to  the  original  writer,  Mr.  John 
Lindblad,  talking  on  mental  health,  had  signi- 
fied earlier  that  he  would  carry  on  with  these 
letters  until  the  time  something  is  done.  On 
November  13  more  appeared  on  the  same 
topic,  by  the  same  writer: 

This  is  a  continuation  of  an  open  letter 
we  have  been  writing  to  Ontario  Premier 
John  P.  Robarts  and  the  Minister  of  Health, 
Dr.  Matthew  Dymond.  The  letter  has  been 
seeking  answers— none  received  yet— about 
why  the  projected  300-bed  community 
psychiatric  hospital  for  this  area  has  been 
dumped.  The  hospital  was  to  have  been 
in  operation  by  now.  Is  isn't.  At  last 
report  plans  had  been  cut  from  300  beds 
to  80.  It  has  correctly  been  termed  totally 
inadequate  by  all  local  officials  and  those 
who  know  the  mental  health  problem. 

Further  to  our  letter,  gentlemen,  before 
you  buy  all  the  cold  statistics  drawn  up  by 
the  bureaucrats  you  had  better  check  the 
Windsor  situation  again.  As  earlier  stated, 
your  projected  300-bed  hospital  was  a  step 
toward  providing  mental  care  here  in  keep- 
ing with  1964,  not  1864.  Attempts  to 
justify  the  cutback  so  far  proved  groundless. 
The  situation  in  which  more  than  500 
Windsor  area  people  are  kept  in  St. 
Thomas  has  not  changed;  nor  has  the  fact 
that  each  month  admissions  from  this  area 
in  St.  Thomas  represent  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  all  admissions;  nor  has  the  human 
situation  in  which  both  the  ill  and  relatives 
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are  separated,  thus  often  retarding  treat- 
ment. 

But  there  is  more.  Riverview  hospital  in 
Windsor  currently  has  about  50  beds  tied 
up  by  patients  who  would  better  be  treated 
in  a  community  psychiatric  hospital. 
Treated  there,  those  beds  at  Riverview 
would  open  up  and  clear  some  beds  in  the 
other  hospitals.  Some  of  those  50  at 
Riverview  may  end  up  in  the  Ontario 
hospital  at  St.  Thomas  as  incurable  senility 
cases,  but  there  are  many  who  can  be 
helped  back  to  normal  life.  The  80  beds 
you  have  now  projected  does  not  take  into 
consideration  this  factor. 

The  article  concludes  with  the  statement:  "To 
be    continued    until    things    change    for    the 
better."    On   December   3,    1964,   more   ap- 
peared by  the  same  writer  on  mental  health: 
After  a   long  silence   word  has   filtered 
down     from     on     high— Queen's     Park— on 
Windsor's  plea  for  a  community  psychiatric 
hospital.     In    a    letter    to    the    city.    Dr. 
Matthew    Dymond,    Ontario    Minister    of 
Health,  has  rejected  the  idea  of  building 
the    300-bed    community    psychiatric    hos- 
pital, and  what  is  more  he  has  even  started 
to  quibble  on  whether  the  revised  80-bed 
proposal  is  not  too  many  beds. 

First  things  first.  We  do  not  believe  Dr. 
Dymond  wrote  the  letter.  We  believe  the 
letter  was  put  together  by  his  bureaucrats 
who  are  attempting  to  justify  their  reversal 
in  policies.  Bluntly,  Dr.  Dymond  should 
get  some  new  ghost  writers  for  they  do 
not  make  a  case.  In  coming  days  we  pro- 
pose to  prove  why  Dr.  Dymond  and  his 
writers,  in  the  beginning,  indicate  things 
have  changed  radically  since  he  first  pro- 
posed building  a  300-bed  community 
psychiatric  hospital  in  Windsor. 

He  talks  of  psychiatric  facilities  at 
Metropolitan,  Hotel  Dieu  and  lODE  hos- 
pitals and  sees  the  psychiatric  facilities 
there  as  filling  the  total  need.  Which 
figures  are  you  reading,  doctor?  T^ose 
beds  existed  over  there,  or  were  taken  into 
consideration,  when  your  original  plans 
were  made. 

Your  last  point  that  no  one  would  want 
you  over-building  is  correct  in  philosophy 
but  wrongly  used  here.  For  years  this 
area  has  suffered  because  of  under-building. 
Most  of  the  mentally  ill  must  go  to  St. 
Thomas.  The  psychiatric  beds  at  the 
general  hospitals  are  in  a  different  category 
from  those  of  a  psychiatric  hospital.  People 
can  walk  out  at  any  time  they  desire. 
Staff  is  limited.    So  are  facilities. 


In  passing,  doctor,  if  you  had  been  build- 
ing down  here  as  you  had  been  building 
elsewhere,  hundreds  of  Windsorites  would 
not  now  be  under  treatment  at  St.  Thomas. 

On  December  7,  1964,  the  following  article 
appeared,  written  by  the  same  well-known 
Windsor  writer: 

Best  news  in  the  New  Year.  Rev.  M.  A. 
Record,  CSB,  professor  of  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Windsor,  showed  Monday 
before  city  Rotarians  why  a  mental  hospital 
is  needed  here. 

Item:  There  are  900  residents  from  this 
area  who  are  being  cared  for  at  the  Ontario 
hospital  in  St.  Thomas,  the  nearest  mental 
hospital  with  full  facilities. 

All  the  previous  articles,  by  the  way,  have 
been  written  in  only  500  words. 

Last  year  it  cost  the  Windsor  police 
department  $4,000  in  ambulance  fees  for 
trips  to  that  hospital. 

Unknown  item:  How  much  do  people 
pay  yearly  for  the  same  kind  of  trips? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  NeviTnan:  May  I  have  the  floor,  Mr. 

Speaker?  Thank  you  kindly. 

I  wish  the  hon.  members  over  there  would 
stir  their  fellow  members  to  a  little  action 
so  that  much-needed  facilities  in  the  Windsor 
area  could  be  expedited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  writer  of  the  article  would 
not,  under  any  circumstances— 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
A  little  more  thought,  a  little  less  writing- 
Mr.  Newman:  The  hon.  Minister  is  abso- 
lutely right.  This  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
point  out,  that  the  department  right  across 
there,  that  he  heads,  should  do  a  little  more 
thinking. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  hon.  Minister  will  have 
his  opportunity  in  this  House  to  answer  all 
of  this.  In  the  meantime,  while  I  have  the 
floor,  I  will  lay  it  on  as  thickly  as  possible, 
and  continue  to  hammer  at  this  until  hon. 
members  over  there  wake  up  to  the  needs 
of  the  mentally  ill  in  the  Windsor  area. 

And  the  sooner  they  wake  up,  the  sooner 
I  will  be  quiet. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  And  to 
think  we  were  worried  about  how  we  were 
going  to  have  a  full  evening. 
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Mr.  Newman:  I  shall  continue  with  the 
article.  I  do  not  have  much  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  was  so  rudely  inter- 
rupted, I  had  mentioned  that  the  Windsor 
police  department  have  spent  approximately 
$4,000  in  ambulance  fees  for  trips  to  the 
mental  hospital  in  St.  Thomas.  I  am  con- 
tinuing now  the  quote  from  the  gentleman's 
article: 

Unknown  item:  How  much  do  people 
pay  yearly  for  the  same  kind  of  trips? 

Item:  How  can  rehabilitation  play  the 
top  role  it  is  expected  to  play  when  the 
patient  is  140  miles  away? 

Father  Record  is  a  mild-speaking  man. 
What  he  would  not  say,  we  will,  because 
Windsor  does  not  have  the  proper  facilities; 
countless  people  are  suffering,  and  their 
mental  health  may  be  impaired  rather  than 
being  helped,  because  St.  Thomas  is  not 
only  140  miles  away,  but  a  life's  environ- 
ment away.  Many  put  off  treatment  until 
it  is  too  late.  For  some  that  means  death. 
What  would  be  worse  than  government 
neglect? 

Years  ago.  Dr.  Matthew  Dymond,  Minis- 
ter of  Health,  pointed  this  area  toward 
adequate  mental  facilities.  He  proposed 
the  construction  of  a  300-bed  hospital  to 
treat  the  mentally  ill.  Then  the  bureau- 
crats started  to  slice.  At  last  slice  they 
have  come  down  to  80  beds  and  some  are 
implying  that  if  Windsorites  did  not  stop 
demanding  a  better  deal,  even  those  would 
not  be  built. 

Imagine  a  statement  like  that,  because  we 
have  come  along  and  demanded  our  rights. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  never  was  such 
a  statement  made  by  The  Department  of 
Health.  And  the  number  approved  is  120 
beds,  as  I  announced  in  the  House  the  other 
day. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  on  his 
feet.  I  simply  want  to  remind  him  that  his 
original  intention  was  300  beds  for  the 
Windsor  area.  What  is  120?  Now  it  is  down 
to  120  and  the  inference  is  left  that— and  I 
\yill  read  again: 

If  Windsorites  did  not  stop  demanding 

a  better  deal,   even   those   would  not  be 

built. 

This  is  Mr.  John  Lindblad,  a  very  good 
supporter  of  this  government,  talking— or 
vv^riting.  He  would  not  say  anything  to  hurt 
the  government  if  it  was  not  true. 


The  plain  facts  of  life  are  tbat  many 
Windsorites  are  not  getting  the  proper 
treatment  because  they  do  not  have  a  hos- 
pital. Further,  because  no  hospital  exists 
here,  staff  is  hard  to  come  by. 

Item:  Since  the  government  started 
slicing  up  the  proposed  hospital,  some  ex- 
perts in  the  field  have  given  up  and  moved 
away. 

City  council  has  criticized  the  action  of 
this  government.  The  mental  health  coun- 
cil and  others  have  cried  for  an  awakening. 
There  is  continuous  silence  from  the 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  mayoralty  campaign 
in  the  Windsor  area,  tlie  victorious  candidate 
campaigned,  using  the  slogan  of  a  300-bed 
mental  hospital  for  the  Windsor  area.  I 
hope  hon.  members  opposite  will  not  let 
him  down.  He  is  the  president  of  their  asso- 
ciation in  the  Windsor-Walkerville  area,  or 
was,  if  he  is  not  now,  so  surely  they  are  going 
to  pay  attention  to  his  cry  and  expedite  the 
hospital  in  the  Windsor  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  a  few  more  com- 
ments- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  NevvTnan:  Well,  if  hon.  members 
insist— 

An  hon.  member:  Read  tliose  letters  again. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  will  read  some  of  the  flag 
speeches  given  in  the  federal  House. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member's 
speeches  are  better  than  that. 

Another   hon.   member:    Read   it   all   over 

again. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  think  this  speech  is  actually 
worth  being  read  again,  Mr.  Speaker.  There 
are  a  lot  of  extremely  important  facts  con- 
tained in  the  column  by  Mr.  John  Lindblad, 
but  because  it  hurts  across  there  they  do  not 
like  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  quota- 
tion from  a  letter  received  by  me  from  the 
Reverend  M.  A.  Record,  CSB,  acting  chair- 
man of  the  mental  health  council  of  the  city 
of  Windsor.  I  will  only  read  the  portion  that 
concerns  the  hospital: 

We  want  a  complete  mental  health  unit 
that  will  give  day  care,  night  care,  resi- 
dential treatment  even  over  a  considerable 
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period  of  time,  for  those  who  might  be  re- 
deemed as  useful  citizens  in  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  We  want  this  hospital  to 
work  in  close  unison  with  the  University 
of  Windsor  as  far  as  educational  and  re- 
search facilities  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  comments  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  speak  for  themselves.  He  certainly 
would  not  have  uttered  them  were  he  not 
sincere. 

In  moving  to  the  final  topic  that  I  was  to 
cover  this  evening,  I  would  like  to  make  just 
a  few  comments  on  the  prolonged  newspaper 
strike  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  This  strike  has 
been  on  for  much  too  long  a  period  of  time. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  attempted  to 
settle  the  expropriation  troubles  in  the  Upper 
Thames  Valley  conservation  authority  by 
appointing  a  tribunal  which  in  his  own  words 
he  had  no  authority  to  establish.  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  how  about  doing 
something  similar  in  the  face  of  this  news- 
paper strike? 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  many  hon.  members  have  risen 
in  this  House  to  speak  on  the  Throne  debate 
you  have  been  complimented,  sir,  for  the 
eflScient  manner  in  which  you  have  con- 
ducted the  business  of  this  House.  I  agree 
that  you  have  been  most  impartial,  and  when 
it  was  necessary,  firm. 

I  rise  tonight  for  the  tenth  time  to  take 
part  in  the  Throne  Speech  debate.  Regard- 
less of  what  the  future  may  hold,  when  this 
27th  Legislature  prorogues,  I  shall  at  least 
have  won  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
member  to  have  held  and  represented  the 
seat  of  Wentworth  East;  that  is,  when  the  bill 
on  redistribution  comes  to  its  conclusion  in 
this  House.  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  after  the 
next  election,  all  being  well,  that  I  shall  get 
used  to  hearing  members  rise  in  the 
House  and  refer  to  me  as  the  member  from 
Kicking  Horse  Pass  or  some  other  seat  in 
the   province   of   Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  New  Democratic 
Party  feel,  and  have  always  felt,  that  to  be 
chosen  as  a  public  representative  is  a  most 
rewarding  and  satisfying  privilege  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  hon.  members  in  this  House 
would  agree.  It  is  therefore  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  that  I  congratulate  the  hon.  member 
for  Dovercourt  (Mr.  Thompson)  on  attaining 
the  position  of  leader  of  Her  Majesty's 
Official  Opposition;  an  achievement  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  which  deserves  credit  from 
all  people  in  public  life. 

The  Liberal  leadership  contest  last  year 
provided  some  excitement  for  the  people  of 


the  city  of  Hamilton.  Not  so  much  because  of 
the  leadership  race  as  such,  but  because  our 
ambitious  mayor,  Mr.  Vic  Copps,  decided 
that  the  old  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  must  go, 
that  he  was  going  to  win  the  leadership 
and  see  to  it  that  a  new  Liberal  Party  was 
established. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  He  was 
knocked  out  early. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  have 
time  when  the  contest  was  taking  place,  to 
pay  as  much  attention  to  what  was  happen- 
ing as  I  would  have  liked.  I  was  out  of  the 
city  of  Hamilton  and  therefore  it  was  hard 
to  really  find  out  what  was  going  on.  But  I 
did  keep  two  clippings  that  I  happened  to 
read  concerning  what  was  going  on  in  the 
contest    for   the    leadership    of    the    Liberal 
Party.  One  of  them  is  from  the  Toronto  Dailij 
Star,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  some  com- 
ments by  the  present  hon.  leader  of  the  party: 
Mr.   Thompson   said   after   the   meeting 
that   he   felt   politics    is    becoming    a    rich 
man's  monopoly.  The  former  social  worker, 
who  is  not  independently  wealthy,  has  put 
a  substantial  sum  of  money  into  his  cam- 
paign fund  and  has  found  a  committee  to 
look  for  more.  Mr.  Sargent  has  estimated  his 
campaign    costs    at    about    $50,000.    Mr. 
Templeton  has  figured  on  about  $25,000. 
And  Mr.   Nixon  expects  to  spend  around 
$10,000.    A   number   of   delegates   to    the 
national  Liberal  council  meeting  in  Ottawa 
about   two   weeks   ago   expressed   concern 
about   potential    party    funds    and   energy 
being    exhausted    in    the    leadership    race 
when   a   federal   election   was   possible   at 
any  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  there  must  have 
been  a  lot  of  fine  dinners  during  that  contest. 
One  would  come  to  think  that  one,  rather 
than  trying  to  win  an  election,  was  going  to 
try  to  buy  the  election.  This  amount  of 
money,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  almost  let  the 
NDP  win  a  general  election. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  would  not  try  to  float  in. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  take  an 
interest  in  the  contest  when  his  worship  the 
mayor  of  Hamilton  decided  to  run  for  the 
leadership  and  therefore  establish  a  new 
Liberal  Party.  So  when  I  saw  stories  about 
his  campaigning  in  the  press  I  thought  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  keep  them  and  re- 
mind myself  from  time  to  time  of  the 
obstacles  that  were  in  the  way  of  a  really 
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progressive  party  representing  the  people  in 

this  province. 

I   quote  from   the  Hamilton   Spectator  of 

Monday,  August  24,   1964.  A  meeting  was 

held  in  Shelbume  and  I  understand  most  of 

the  contestants  were  there. 

Mayor  Vic  Copps  wasted  little  time  here 
at  the  weekend  injecting  his  promise  of 
zip  and  flair  into  the  Ontario  Liberal  leader- 
ship race.  Mayor  Copps,  in  his  first  ex- 
posure to  prospective  voting  delegates  to 
the  leadership  convention  September  17, 
18  and  19,  unleased  a  harsh  attack  on  his 
opponents,  singling  out  current  Liberal 
members  of  the  Legislature  for  most  of  the 
venom. 

Mayor  Copps,  who  had  entered  the 
leadership  race  only  the  day  before,  took 
issue  with  those  who  might  think  that  he 
was  acting  too  late. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Sounds 
like  a  federal  Tory  caucus. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  quote  Mayor  Copps: 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  those  Liberal 
members  who  are  now  in  the  Legislature 
and  who  have  done  nothing  to  disturb  the 
Legislature  are  the  ones  who  are  too  late. 

An  Hon.  member:  A  very  sensible  man. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  To  quote  Mayor  Copps: 

One  has  had  five  years,  another  two 
years;  they  are  the  ones  who  are  too  late, 
not  me.  I  am  here.  They  have  failed  to 
demonstrate  that  they  can  lead.  They  are 
okay  when  it  comes  to  looking  after  their 
own  ridings,  but  I  suggest  this  is  the  extent 
of  their  ability.  Andy  Thompson,  no  doubt 
a  man  who  could  lead  the  Liberal  Party, 
could  be  led  down  the  garden  path  to 
oblivion. 

An  Hon.  member:  Practically  there  already. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mayor  Copps  argued  that 
Ontario  Liberals  are  not  an  outspoken  Oppo- 
sition at  Queen's  Park.  He  declared: 

Present  Liberal  members  have  not  pro- 
vided it.  They  have  not  spoken  up  on  be- 
half of  our  Liberal  principles  and  have 
done  nothing  to  disturb  the  Tories.  Some 
of  our  Liberals  seem  to  be  sleeping  just  as 
soundly  as  the  Tories. 

An  hon.  member:  Well  said.  Very  true. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  "If  all  we  need  is  someone 
to  lullaby  us  to  sleep,  why  not  make  Juliette 
our  leader?"  Mayor  Copps  adds. 


An  hon.  member:  That  is  the  best  sugges- 
tion yet. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  go  on  to  quote: 

Our  present  members  have  not  been- 
vigilant,  active  or  outspoken.  Before  we 
can  ask  the  people  of  Ontario  to  support 
us  we  have  to  demonstrate  our  abihties 
right  now.  We  must  come  alive.  Let's  not 
open  the  gates  for  the  New  Democratic 
Party  to  become  the  Opposition. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  barn  door  hasi 
been  open  for  a  long  time.  We  are  on  our] 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  apart  from  Hamilton's  own 
"favourite  son,"  the  Liberal  leadership  con- 
vention might  have  been  better  known  as, 
"The  Grits  Look  at  their  Seven  Dwarfs."  Vic 
Copps  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said, 
"The  Liberals  are  out  in  left  field  because 
their  caucus  at  Queen's  Park  has  not  been 
on  the  ball."  Then  the  party  hit  Vic  on  the 
head  by  striking  him  out  early. 

The  leadership  convention  had  seven  con- 
testants, some  of  them  left,  some  of  them 
right,  and  some  not  even  sure  what  party 
they  belong  to.  It  was  enough  to  make  the 
ghost  of  Mackenzie  King  giggle.  As  a  circus, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  leadership  convention  had 
its  moments.  As  a  publicity  stunt  it  produced 
some  funny  pictures.  As  a  political  event  it 
was  a  dud,  but  the  public  might  have  been 
more  interested  if  the  Liberals  had  got  down 
to  brass  tacks,  such  as  finding  a  uniform  way 
to  elect  delegates  who  were  supposed  to 
elect  the  leader. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  are  you  quoting? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  These  are  my  words.  The 
public  would  have  been  more  interested  if 
the  party  had  found  some  way,  some  demo- 
cratic method,  of  finding  delegates  who  were 
supposed  to  elect  the  leader. 

Charles  Templeton  quit  early  in  the  pre- 
convention  race  and  then  tried  a  comeback.  ^, 
It  was  too  bad  that  he  never  survived  the^^f 
draught   tliat   swept   him    out    of    Riverdale.^H 
One  Liberal  put  the  convention  in  tliis  light: 
"It  was  to  show  that  we  are  still  alive."   The 
two  days  were  a  wonderful  ad  for  spiritualists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  (Mr.  Reaume)  was  correct  when  he 
said  that  the  NDP  wants  to  do  away  with  the 
Liberal  Party.  We  are  convinced  that  there 
is  no  room  for  two  Conservative  parties  in 
this  province.  The  people  of  this  province, 
Mr.  Speaker,  need  and  deserve  something 
better.  That  something  better  is  the  New 
DemocrJatic     Party,     which     offers     a     clear 
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alternative  to  the  conservative  concepts  of  the 
two  old  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  little  more  serious  vein 
and  still  staying  with  the  Liberal  Party,  for 
no  one  certainly  could  call  tliat  convention 
serious— 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  took 
a  lot  of  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Just  that  much— five  minutes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  hon.  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  during  his  campaign, 
happened  to  make  some  comments  that  I 
think  need  my  attention  because  it  is  in  the 
area  in  which  I  am  particularly  interested. 
That  is  when  he  said  in  Kitchener,  Ontario, 
and  I  quote  from  the  Hamilton  Spectator, 
July  16,  1964: 

Andrew  Thompson,  the  candidate  for 
the  leadership  of  the  Ontario  Liberal  Party, 
last  night  called  for  a  special  session  of 
the  Ontario  Legislature  to  amend  The 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act  to  reduce 
United  States  control  of  Canadian  unions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  indicates  the  horse  and 
buggy  thinking  of  a  person,  who  would  aspire 
to  and  attain  that  type  of  position,  in  regard 
to  one  of  the  most  important  sections  of  our 
society. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  was  inspired  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  (Mr.   Singer). 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  read  the  whole  statement. 
I  do  not  want  to  quote  the  president  of  the 
Toronto  Tj^ographical  Union,  Mr.  McCor- 
mack,  because  I  could  have  told  you  this 
would  have  been  his  objection  before  the 
hon.  member  made  that  statement.  Certainly 
it  is  horse  and  buggy  thinking. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  made 
a  long  speech  in  the  House.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber has  made  his  Throne  speech  and  never 
once  has  he  mentioned  what  he  thought  was 
a  very  important  matter.  He  does  not,  then, 
call  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House  or  call 
on  the  government  to  change  The  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Act  to  reduce  American 
control  of  Canadian  unions.  I  hope  some  time 
that  the  hon.  member  will  explain  to  the 
House  just  what  he  means,  what  unions  are 
controlled  by  American  unions  and  what  his 
attitude  is  toward  international  unions.  I 
would  like  to  know,  because  certainly  this 
statement  has  made  a  lot  of  the  leaders  of 
unions  in  Canada  quite  wary  of  any  Liberal 
approach  or  support  from  the  Liberals. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): I  wall  be  glad  to  clarify  it. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Takes  quite  a  lot  of  clarifying. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  They  tell  us  we  should  come 
up  to  date,  that  we  should  not  talk  about  the 
Smallwood  anti-union  approach,  we  should 
not  refer  to  Hepburn's  anti-union  approach. 
Certainly  this  is  shades  of  both  of  them.  It 
is  shades  of  the  mayor  of  St.  Thomas  who 
was  on  the  Ontario  Liberal  executive  and 
who  was  the  first  one  I  remember  invoking 
Section  89  to  take  employees  out  from  under 
The  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act.  Not  long 
ago  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 
Sopha),  during  a  session  of  the  mining  com- 
mittee, suggested  that  we  might  reduce  acci- 
dents by  having  the  employees  contribute  to 
the  compensation  fund.  Certainly  they  think 
in  horse  and  buggy  terms. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  The  hon. 
member  is  talking  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  We  will  talk  to  the  govern- 
ment about  these  problems  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  but  certainly  if  the  ofiBcial 
Opposition  is  going  to  start  off  at  the  opening 
of  a  session  with  this  kind  of  approach  to 
some  of  the  serious  problems,  then  I  have 
not  much  hope  of  gaining  support,  as  an 
Opposition  should,  for  some  of  the  real  pro- 
blems we  are  going  to  have  to  face. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  The  hon.  member 
is  mixed  up.    Get  witli  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  is  very 
much  with  it;  that  is  what  is  worrying  the 
hon.   member  opposite. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  appealed  for  government  action 
in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  Niagara 
peninsula  fruit  land,  and  I  refer  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  and  the  many  new 
hon.  members  of  the  House  to  Hansard  for 
1957  and  1958  and  1961  which  records  my 
efforts,  with  documented  support  of  planners 
and  conservationists,  ex-pert  in  their  field. 

Although  there  was  a  slow  increase  in  fruit 
growing  acreages  up  till  1951,  reports  show  a 
decrease  of  some  1,700  acres  from  1951  to 
1956  with  a  continuing  decrease  from  that 
time.  I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  appeal 
again  to  the  blind  eye  and  the  deaf  ear  of 
this  government  to  act  to  prevent  the  ever- 
increasing  encroachment  of  industry  which  is 
turning  the  few  remaining  acres  of  land  suit- 
able for  recreation  and  conservation  in  the 
Niagara  peninsula  into  a  concrete  jungle. 
Apparently  only  time  will  reveal  the  situa- 
tion to  them,  but  then  it  will  be  too  late. 
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I  do  appeal  to  the  government  for  action 
in  two  areas:  One,  the  development  of  a 
scenic  drive  route  along  the  escarpment 
bordering  the  Saltfleet,  Lincoln  and  Welland 
counties.  Government  inaction  will  cost  the 
province  one  of  the  best  potential  tourist 
attractions  available  for  development  and 
contribute  to  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
finest  panoramic  views  in  Ontario. 

Although  subdividing  for  house  building 
is  taking  place  at  a  fast  rate,  most  of  the 
land  is  still  farmland,  much  of  it  vacant,  and 
therefore  should  be  obtainable  at  a  relatively 
low  cost.  This  project  has  been  supported  by 
jthe  Hamilton-Wentworth  suburban  roads 
commission,  city  and  county  representatives, 
and  a  tri-county  committee,  for  several  years; 
but,  to  date,  nothing  seems  to  move  this 
government  to  action  in  this  field. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  previous 
Liberal  member  for  Wentworth  made  a 
strong  appeal  for  action  when  he  was  in  the 
House,  and  I  congratulated  him  for  it  at 
that  time.  I  hope  that  the  present  hon.  mem- 
ber holding  that  seat  (Mr.  Ewen)  will  pick  up 
where  he  left  off,  and  show  some  imagination 
and  interest  in  this  very  important  area  of  the 
county. 

Second,  I  urge  the  government  to  take 
immediate  action  to  check  the  high  degree 
of  water  pollution  and  lakeshore  erosion 
along  the  Niagara  peninsula  shoreline,  and  to 
take  steps  to  acquire  sufficient  land  for  lake- 
shore  recreation  and  provincial  park  develop- 
ment. 

Since  1947  there  have  been  at  least  26 
surveys  and  studies  made  and  reported  re- 
garding economic  and  social  land  uses  cover- 
ing conservation,  recreation,  and  provincial 
public  park  lands:  e.g.  One  in  1947;  two  in 
1953;  one  in  1954;  two  in  1956;  one  in  1957; 
two  in  1959;  five  in  1960;  three  in  1961;  three 
in  1962.  Sixteen  of  those  studies  were  in  re- 
gard to  the  Niagara  peninsula  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  increasing  leisure 
time  available  to  our  people,  the  Conserva- 
tive government  continues  to  completely  dis- 
regard the  health  and  social  enjoyment 
implicit  in  adequate  recreation  facilities  and 
park  lands.  Continued  refusal  to  face  the 
necessity  for  government  action  to  obtain 
the  necessary  lakeshore  lands  for  public  use 
will  serve  as  a  serious  indictment  on  this 
government,  and  the  present-day  legislators 
will  be  cursed  by  future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  the  latest  of  these 
reports  I  have  mentioned.  This  survey  was 
prepared  in  1963  by  Mr.  Norman  Pearson, 
B.A.,  planning  consultant  of  Hamilton,  On- 
tario, for  the  Niagara  Regional  Development 


Association,  covering  conditions  along  the 
Lake  Ontario  shoreline  of  the  Niagara  region. 
I  wish  to  place  exceipts  from  this  report  on 
record. 

Most  of  the  hon.  members  may  have  ob- 
tained it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  detailed  in 
application  to  the  needs  in  this  regard. 

Excluding  the  indentations  in  the  shore- 
line, and  the  considerable  inner  shoreline 
of  Hamilton  harbour,  Burlington  Bay, 
Coote's  Paradise,  Jordan  Harbour,  the 
Niagara  Parkway,  the  Niagara  Regional  De- 
velopment Association  lakefront  is  about 
46  miles  long.  Of  that  total,  only  about 
eight  miles  is  in  public  ownership  for  rec- 
reational purposes,  and  the  lands  involved 
make  up  about  300  acres;  this  is  to  serve  a 
population  of  498,500.  As  one  million  addi- 
tional people  may  be  expected  in  the  region 
within  the  next  20  years,  the  urgency  of 
planning  the  use  to  which  the  lakefront  is 
to  be  put  will  be  quite  apparent.  From  the 
regional  view,  certain  elements  are  clear: 

First,  there  is  a  shortage  of  public  park- 
land on  the  lakefront. 

Second,  there  is  a  shortage  of  swimming 

facilities  on  and  adjacent  to  the  lakeshore. 

Third,  more  beach  facilities  are  needed 

both  for  urban  populations  and  the  toinrist 

trade. 

Fourth,  boat  registrations  are  steadily 
increasing  but  there  are  too  few  marinas 
and  launching  areas. 

Fifth,  the  demand  for  parkland  and  in- 
dustrial land  sometimes  further  restricts 
small  boat  development. 

Sixth,  in  the  Welland  Canal  area, 
Hamilton  Harbour,  and  the  Burlington- 
Oakville  area  with  oil  refineries  and  in- 
dustry, there  will  be  a  need  for  reserving 
land  for  essential  economic  operations,  in- 
dustry, shipping,  and  power  production. 

Seventh,  if  action  is  taken  along  the  lines 
of  an  agreed  plan,  many  excellent  oppor- 
tunities remain  for  achieving  better  use  of 
the  lakefront. 

Eighth,  our  cities  have  far  too  long 
ignored  their  waterfronts;  the  renewed 
regional  interest  is  an  encouraging  sign  that 
out  of  the  change  will  come  both  beauty 
and  prosperity.  The  lakefront  is  a  precious 
heritage  which  it  would  be  criminal  to  ruin 
or  waste,  and  folly  to  ignore. 

The  physical  unity  of  the  Beach  strip— 
the  Hamilton-Burlington-Saltfleet  shore-is 
breached  by  municipal  boundaries,  but  this 
shore  can  be  considered  as  a  whole  sub- 
division of  the  total.  The  importance 
attached  to  it   may   be   seen  in  the   way 
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Hamilton  cleared  the  Van  Wagner's  Beach 
area,  and  made  the  development  of  Con- 
federation Park  along  the  side  of  the  strip 
an  urgent  priority  in  its  urban  renewal.  Be- 
fore the  days  of  steel-making,  this  was  one 
of  Hamilton's  playgrounds  and  summer  re- 
sorts; and  it  is  still  a  community  with  a 
sense  of  identity,  and  healthy  living  con- 
ditions are  its  pride.  It  could  still  give 
Hamilton  and  Burlington  one  of  the  most 
attractive  waterfronts  in  Canada.  It  is  the 
scene  of  land-use  conflicts  not  yet  resolved: 

1.  The  seaway  traffic  through  the  canal. 
2.  The  skyway  which  may  need  to  be  sup- 
plemented in  the  next  20  years.  3.  Use 
of  water  lots  on  the  harbour  side  for 
harbour  uses  and  heavy  industry.  4.  Steady 
reclamation  of  the  Hamilton  harbour,  fill- 
ing in  the  Windermere  inlet.  5.  Confeder- 
ation Park  development  on  lake  shoreline. 
6.  Possibility  of  adverse  effect  of  atmo- 
spheric pollution.  7.  Industrial  pollution  of 
harbour  waters.  8.  Recent  removal  from 
beach  strip  of  yachting  and  ice-boating 
groups.  9.  Tlie  possibility  of  hydro- 
electric power  commission  station  on 
Indian  Point  area  affecting  total  strip  was 
actively  an  issue  some  years  ago.  10.  De- 
batable residential  future. 

Beyond  the  beach  strip  for  many  miles 
there  exist  the  former  summer  cottage  play- 
grounds of  the  Hamilton  population. 
Erosion  has  removed  much  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  these  sites  and  pollution  has  had 
its  effect  also. 

In  sorne  areas  more  intensive  develop- 
ment, and  subsequent  conversion  to  per- 
manent occupancy,  created  problems.  These 
areas  increasingly  take  on  the  character  of 
permanent  suburbs  as  new  houses  are  built 
on  inland  development  roads.  Old  regi- 
stered plans  show  how  attractive  lakeshore 
promenades  and  drives  have  been  washed 
away,  especially  in  the  Winona  area.  In- 
land canneries  and  cheese  processing,  and 
the  provision  of  piped  water  into  areas  of 
intense  settlement,  have  also  complicated 
the  problem  of  pollution  control. 

To  the  planner  it  appears  that  certain 
of  these  beach  areas  are  approaching  re- 
development or  renewal  and  the  erosion 
problem  also  needs  attention  on  some  over- 
all basis. 

Under  a  renewal  plan,  careful  landscap- 
ing could  restore  the  natural  appeal  and  a 
swimming  beach  could  be  created  by 
sloping  the  bluffs  and  checking  the  differ- 
ential erosion.  Individual  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  land  use  or  erosion  or  pollution 
problems  are  obvidusly  foredoomed. 


For  the  region  as  a  whole  and  for  the 
Hamilton  metropolitan  population  this  van- 
ishing shoreline,  pre-empted  by  private 
occupancy,  is  a  difficult  problem.  But  hope 
remains  in  the  existence  of  the  limit  of 
Saltfleet  township  of  some  large  undivided 
properties  with  greater  depth  and  excellent 
landscape  qualities.  A  block  of  some 
hundreds  of  acres  with  an  excellent  1,100 
foot  beach,  good  land  for  active  and  passive 
recreation,  possible  camp  sites  and  an  old 
18th-century  farm  house  which  could  be 
made  into  a  museum;  the  first  school  house 
in  the  area  survives  as  a  derelict  building. 
With  moderate  effort  the  area  could  be- 
come a  regional  park.  It  is  badly  needed  in 
the  area  and  it  is  still  available.  Prompt 
action  could  initiate  proper  study  in  detail, 
leading  to  the  protection  of  this  area  for 
public  enjoyment. 

The  approximate  parkland  in  the  area  is 
difficult  to  compute.  Nevertheless,  the 
present  parkland  by  normal  planning  stand- 
ards for  the  population— 10  acres  per  1,000 
—should  be  about  4,980  acres.  So  the 
whole  lakefront  is  already  woefully  short 
of  parkland. 

There  should  be  about  1,660  acres  of 
shoreline  park;  made  up  of,  say,  three  pro- 
vincial parks  of  about  50  to  200  acres  over 
and  above  what  now  exists  with  the  rest 
on  the  lake  and  perhaps  Grimsby.  We 
have  at  the  most  generous  estimate  300 
acres,  so  we  begin  with  a  deficiency  of 
more  than  1,360  acres  just  to  deal  with 
the  present  internal  population,  not  even 
including  the  Buffalo  or  Toronto  spillover 
which  may  already  run  to,  say,  another  500 
acres.  (The  estimated  increase  in  popula- 
tion would  mean  a  demand  for  another 
4,250  acres,  with  perhaps  1,400  being  in 
the  lakeshore  areas.) 

The  prospect,  therefore,  is  for  severe 
shortages  of  lakeshore  parkland  in  the 
immediate  future.  As  there  are  no  studies 
of  the  increase  of  summer  cottages  it  is 
difficult  to  predict,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
trend,  plus  the  30  per  cent  closing  of  road 
allowances,  is  removing  their  heritage  from 
the  people.  A  few  will  be  lucky;  most  will 
not.  That  is  why  action  is  needed. 

What  is  needed?  There  is  need  for  a 
regional  plan.  There  is  need  for  an  over- 
all concept  for  the  lakeshore.  Ways  of 
leasing  or  mothballing  land  must  be  studied 
and  lakeshore  land  must  be  reserved  now  in 
quantity  for  eventual  public  use.  Otherwise 
it  will  simply  be  lost  for  all  time,  or  be 
bought  back  at  exorbitant  prices  in  the 
future  when  land  is  at  a  premium.  The 
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following  summarizes  the  main  points  which 
should  be  embodied  in  a  plan: 

1.  A  concerted  attack  by  a  single  and 
strong  regional  agency  to  clean  up  the 
pollution  and  control  the  erosion. 

2.  Acquisition  of  about  1,360  acres,  as  a 
minimum,  for  lakeshore  parks  in  the  area. 
As  this  is  far  beyond  the  resources  of  small 
municipalities  it  must  be  done  on  the  basis 
of  provincial  action  and  financed  over  a 
long  period. 

3.  This  point  gives  some  details  of  local 
interests  concerning  areas. 

4.  Development  of  hiking  trails  to  con- 
nect the  creek  mouth  provincial  parks  with 
the  Niagara  escarpment  trail  up  the  valley 
of  the  streams  themselves. 

5.  Provision  of  adequate  camping  sites  and 
in-shore  facilities  including  swimming 
pools;  encouragement  of  good  quality 
motels  and  hotels,  public  camping  sites, 
marina,  boatels  and  youth  hostels. 

6.  Deal  with  possible  types  of  recreational 
areas— active  and  passive. 

7.  The  feasibility  of  cross-lake  pleasure 
craft  should  be  studied. 

8.  It  will  be  important  to  co-ordinate  this 
effort  with  land-use  planning  if  the  other 
land  resources  are  not  to  be  put  in  peril. 

9.  Certain  specified  areas  should  be  kept 
free  from  power  boats  and  outdoor  winter 
sports  such  as  skating  should  be  provided 
for. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  important  points  to  remem- 
ber from  this  report  are  that  the  total  shore- 
line distance  from  Burlington  to  the  Niagara 
River  is  approximately  46  miles,  with  a  pres- 
ent population  of  498,500  and  an  expected 
increase  to  one  million  by  1980.  Of  the  46 
miles  of  shoreline  there  are  only  8.15  miles 
of  public-owned  land  amounting  to  about 
300  acres,  and  there  are  only  1.2  acres  under 
consideration  for  public  ownership  and  that  is 
at  the  Burlington  area. 

The  report  stresses  that  shore  erosion  is  a 
regional  problem,  most  severe  in  the  Winona 
area,  with  an  average  of  three  feet  per  year 
being  lost  where  there  is  no  protection. 
Without  some  action  the  coming  generation 
will  be  only  able  to  see  the  lake  from  the 
escarpment,  maybe,  or  perhaps  from  an  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  the  above  report, 
the  Niagara  Regional  Development  Associ- 
ation investigated  and  decided  on  a  specific 
plan  which  was  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
government  departments  in  early  1964.  There 
is  no  indication  at  this  time  that  any  con- 


sideration has  been  given  to  this  plan.  This 
plan  is  called  "The  Fifty  Point  Project"  and 
is  supported  by  the  executive  composed  of 
directors  and  directors-at-large  representing 
22  municipalities,  including  A.  H.  Masurier, 
co-ordinator  of  the  regional  development  serv- 
ices. Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment. 

I  would  just  refer  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  to  the  report  I  received  just  last  week 
from  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
entitled:  "Plans  and  Policy  Programme."  In 
the  section  on  page  31  under  parks  branch,  it 
outlines  the  proposal.  It  says: 

Plan  General  Explanation  of  Plan 
To  provide  a  public  outdoor  recreational 
space  in  as  natural  a  condition  as  is  coinci- 
dent with  intensity  and  type  of  use  of  the 
particular  park. 

Natural  areas:  To  provide  in  parks  for 
the  segregation  and  protection  of  areas  of 
natural  and/or  historical  significance. 
Generally  set  aside  at  least  50  acres  in 
parks  having  an  acreage  of  500  acres  or 
more. 

The  "Fifty  Point  Project,"  Mr.  Speaker,  fills 
the  bill,  and  I  would  urge  some  action  as 
soon  as  possible  by  this  government  in  this 
regard. 

I  mention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Niagara 
Regional  Development  Association,  based  on 
Mr.  Norman  Pearson's  report,  did  the  specific 
job.  I  would  like  to  quote  some  excerpts 
from  the  report  because  I  think  that  the 
problem  is  urgent  enough  for  time  to  be 
spent  on  it,  and  that  we  can  urge  the  govern- 
ment to  take  some  action  as  soon  as  possible. 

From  the  summary  and  introduction  I 
quote: 

We  are  certain  that  your  department  is 
well  aware  of  the  pressing  necessity  for 
obtaining  green  belt  and  recreational  areas 
within  the  Niagara  peninsula. 

I  pause  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  am  one 
who  has  lived  in  the  area  all  my  life.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  this  Legislature  for  ten 
years,  and  how  they  can  come  to  that  con- 
clusion I  am  at  a  loss  to  know— the  conclusion 
that  this  government  is  aware  of  the  need 
for  green  belt  and  recreational  areas  in  the 
Niagara  peninsula.  There  has  been  no  indi- 
cation to  me  that  this  is  the  case. 

I  want  to  quote  from  the  summary  of  the 
report: 

The  property  under  consideration  would 
appear  to  meet  all  the  requirements  for 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  It  consists  of 
some  450  to  500  acres  on  Lake  Ontario, 
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1,110  feet  of  which  is  gentle  sloping  sand 
beach  and  is  amply  wooded  to  provide 
promising  picturesque  and  enjoyable 
camping  areas.  All  of  this  is  within  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Way.  In  addition  to  making  this  property 
a  popular  and  accessible  public  park  and 
camping  ground,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
by  making  use  of  the  buildings  already  on 
the  property,  this  location  could  also  be 
developed  into  a  showcase  for  the  penin- 
sula fruit  growing  and  processing  industry. 
In  short,  we  hope  that  this  brief  will 
help  you  to  understand  why  our  committee 
has  become  so  enthusiastic  over  what  might 
othenA^ise  be  just  another  piece  of  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts)— and 
likely,  although  I  am  not  sure,  other  hon. 
Ministers  of  the  government— has  copies  of 
this  plan  developed  by  the  Niagara  Regional 
Development  Association  for  consideration  by 
the  government;  and  I  again  urge  that  this 
be  given  quick  consideration. 

The  Niagara  Regional  Development  Asso- 
ciation is  developing  the  plan  and  requested 
the  Architectural  Conservancy  of  Ontario, 
Hamilton  branch,  to  do  some  background 
research  on  the  historical  data  of  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  property.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  that  recent  report.  On  the  site 
suggested  in  the  report  there  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Inglehart  farm.    I  quote: 

Inglehart  farm  stands  on  land  at  present 
available  for  the  proposed  park  at  Fifty 
Point,  lying  between  the  base  line  and 
Lake  Ontario  on  the  east  side  of  the  point. 
This  land  is  comprised  of  three  farms 
totalling  some  120  acres.  Additional  acre- 
age from  400  to  500  acres  is  anticipated. 
Eleven  hundred  feet  of  lake  frontage  are 
contained  in  one  farm.  The  small  Fifty 
Creek  runs  the  length  of  the  eastern 
boundary;  the  land  is  well  wooded;  the 
soil  is  mostly  shale  with  clay  overlay. 

The  Queen  Elizabeth  Highway,  the  main 
highway  between  Toronto  and  the  United 
States,  runs  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
south.  Widening  to  six  lanes,  with  an 
interchange  at  Fifty  Road  Point,  one  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  west  is  proposed  by  the  pro- 
vincial Department  of  Highways.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  this  site 
has  immediate  recreational  value.  Accord- 
ing to  studies  recently  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Niagara  Regional  De- 
velopment Association,  no  otlier  undivided 
site  of  this  depth  witli  access  to  the  lake 
exists  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  be- 
tween  Hamilton   and   Niagara-on-the-Lake 


which  could  become  available  for  public 
recreation. 

I  know  that  it  gets  somewhat  boring  to  listen 
to  members  quoting  from  reports  and  news- 
paper clippings,  but  when  people  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  work  of  conservation  and 
planning  are  asked  to  do  a  job  by  associations 
as  important  as  the  regional  development 
association,  then  they  should  be  given  the 
kind  of  attention  they  deserve,  especially 
when  the  money  is  spent  and  the  work  is  put 
into  them,  and  I  strongly  urge  that  some 
attention  be  given  to  this  problem  of  our 
disappearing  lake  shores. 

I  have  dealt  specifically  with  this  one 
project,  called  the  Fifty  Point  project,  but 
certainly  the  need  is  for  this  government  to 
obtain  all  available  lands  from  the  western 
boundaries  of  Saltfleet  township  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  peninsula,  to  the 
Niagara  River.  Little  is  available,  I  would 
think  at  this  time,  because  of  private  owner- 
ship and  the  cost  would  be  heavy;  but  if  we 
wait  too  long  we  will  not  be  able  to  obtain 
and  preserve  this  common  heritage  of  the 
people  of  the  area. 

I  understand  that  the  township  of  Saltfleet 
is  quite  happy  about  the  fact  that  there  might 
be  a  community  satellite  developed  on  the 
western  shoreline  of  Saltfleet  township.  There 
are  no  sewers  there  yet.  There  is  a  problem, 
presently,  of  lakeshore  pollution  but  never- 
theless money  and  some  sort  of  thought  and 
imagination  will  let  these  kinds  of  projects 
develop.  Also,  it  is  suggested  that  there  will 
be  a  chemical  industry  adjacent  to  that  prop- 
erty or  at  least  on  the  west  boundary.  This 
will  be  another  piece  of  lakeshore  frontage 
disappearing. 

The  need  is  great,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  blue- 
print is  completed;  and  I  think,  with  some 
reasonable  and  intelligent  action  by  this 
government,  we  will  once  more  be  able  to 
say  to  the  population  of  the  province  and  to 
the  Hamilton-Niagara  peninsula  area  that 
this  one  time  your  heritage  will  be  safe- 
guarded. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  just  one  further  subject;  before  I  do  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  not  one  who 
leans  to  the  leadership  cult  or  pats  anyone 
on  the  back  but  always  I  like  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  I  have  a  copy  here  of 
the  ofiicial  publication,  the  Canadian  Regis- 
ter, February  6,  1965,  and  I  would  like  to 
quote  just  one  or  two  paragraphs  from  it.  It 
is  headed: 

A  Nickel's  Worth-Lands  NDP  Leader 
His    relentless    fight    on    behalf    of   the 

landowners   who    faced    expropriation   has 
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almost  assured  the  owners  of  what  may  be 
considered  a  fair  deal. 

The  rule  is  the  public  good  is  always 
paramount  but  never  when  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  a  private  individual.  The 
Oxford  county  landowners  thought  their 
rights  were  being  ignored,  and  sought  to 
turn  to  someone  for  help.  Naturally  their 
first  step  would  be  to  consult  their  MPP, 
but  not  in  this  case  because  their  MPP  was 
the  leader  of  the  group  they  were  fight- 
ing. 

Their  next  step  was  to  consult  the 
provincial  government.  The  provincial 
government  is  Conservative.  Mr.  Pittock 
is  a  Conservative.  The  landowners  were 
told  time  and  again  that  nothing  could  be 
done,  the  government's  hands  were  tied. 
The  prospect  that  the  dissatisfied  land- 
owners faced  was  having  the  price  arbi- 
trated by  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 
The  Ontario  Municipal  Board  is  appointed 
by  the  Conservative  government.  What 
sort  of  justice  is  this? 

Enter  the  NDP  leader,  Mr.  MacDonald. 
He  went  to  Oxford  and  studied  the  situa- 
tion on  his  own.  He  dug  up  the  facts  and 
talked  to  the  press  about  the  situation. 
Soon  he  had  public  opinion  weighing 
heavily  against  the  government. 

Premier  Robarts,  whose  government  had 
contended  unswervingly  that  nothing  could 
be  done,  finally  stepped  in  and  named 
a  committee  to  deal  with  the  complaints  of 
the  landowners.  Mr.  Robarts  did  not  take 
this  step  voluntarily.  He  was  forced  to  do 
it  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

It  is  depressing  to  contemplate  what 
would  have  happened  in  Oxford  if  Mr. 
MacDonald  had  not  taken  it  upon  himself 
to  become  a  self-appointed  ombudsman. 

Thus,  while  the  Liberal  leader,  Andrew 
Thompson,  and  his  party,  seek  in  vain  a 
way  to  achieve  public  approval  and/or  to 
discredit  the  Conservative  provincial  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  MacDonald  has  demonstrated 
the  only  sound  approach  to  effective  oppo- 
sition to  a  political  giant.  His  approach  is 
simply  to  seek  out  injustice  wherever  it 
arises  and  then  fight  it  until  it  is  right. 

Bravo,  Mr.  MacDonald. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  tend  to  pat  my  own 
people  on  the  back,  but  the  real  point  is,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Where  were  these  progressive 
Liberal  political  representatives  before  this 
House  opened,  when  this  fight  was  on  in 
western  Ontario?  Where  was  the  previous 
member  for  Oxford  who,  I  understand,  was 
going  to  seek  the  seat  again— where  was  he 


when  the  farmers  were  having  problems?  It 
certainly  indicates  the  difference  between  pro- 
gressive representation  and  playing  tiddley 
winks. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add 
my  words  of  commendation  to  the  hon. 
Speaker  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has 
been  carrying  out  this  most  important  task 
which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  His  firmness, 
tact,  and  sympathetic  approach  have  proven 
to  all  that  he  is  an  ideal  Speaker  for  this 
august  assembly. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  congratulating  the  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court  (Mr.  Thompson)  who  has  recently 
been  honoured  with  the  leadership  of  his 
party.  He  and  I  have  had  considerable  mutual 
association  in  the  past  and  I  wish  him  well  in 
the  position  he  now  holds  as  leader  of  the 
official  Opposition.  And,  of  course,  I  S3an- 
pathize  with  him  in  the  impossible  task  for 
which  he  has  been  chosen. 

I  also  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  new 
hon.  members  who  have  taken  their  place  in 
this  honourable  House  for  the  first  time— 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr. 
Thrasher)  and  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
(Mr.  Renwick).  They  both,  I  am  sure,  will 
make  worthy  contributions  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  House  and  I  extend  to  them  also 
my  very  best  wishes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  case  it  is  any  surprise,  I  do 
not  intend  at  this  time  to  discuss,  per  se,  the 
matter  of  Mercer  reformatory  or  the  grand 
jury  report  pertaining  thereto.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated on  numerous  occasions,  the  appro- 
priate time  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject 
will  come  when  the  report  by  the  committee 
of  inquiry  is  submitted.  It  would  be  im- 
prudent and  unjust  for  me  to  make  remarks 
on  an  issue  which  is  presently  under  study 
and  investigation. 

I  had  hoped  that  all  the  hon.  members 
would  likewise  have  refrained  from  comments 
while  the  investigation  was  in  progress,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  known  that  the  report 
will  be  available  very  shortly.  I  am  gratified 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  hon.  members 
in  this  House  have  respected  this  logical  and 
time-tested  tradition.  The  fact  that  it  is  unfair 
to  the  members  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee, and  prejudicial  to  their  findings  and 
opinions,  to  debate  a  matter  before  their  re- 
search has  been  completed,  has  not  unfor- 
tunately restrained  some  hon.  members  who 
apparently  find  it  impossible  to  pass  up  an 
opportunity  to  grab  a  headline  or  two. 
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It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  for  me  to 
withhold  comments  in  the  face  of  the  ir- 
responsible charges  which  have  been  thrown 
about.  I  suspect  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
liberate plan  to  provoke  me  and  to  needle  me 
into  making  statements  before  the  facts  were 
in. 

To  the  dismay  of  certain  lion,  members 
of  the  Opposition,  I  do  not  intend  to  change 
my  original  policy.  A  full  airing  of  my  views 
concerning  the  grand  jury  report,  and  most 
certainly  with  respect  to  the  irresponsible 
accusations  and  allegations  made  by  those 
hon.  members  of  the  Opposition,  will  be  pre- 
sented after  the  report  is  submitted. 

An  hon.  member:  Another  whitewash! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  While  I  cannot  give 
the  House  a  precise  date,  I  am  confident  that 
the  report  will  be  ready  in  a  matter  of  days. 
And  incidentally,  the  interjection  about 
"another  whitewash"  is,  of  course,  typical. 
Even  when  the  Opposition  insists  upon  a  full 
inquiry  and  a  full  investigation,  we  have  had 
them  insist  on  Royal  commissions  in  the  past; 
and,  in  advance  of  the  Royal  commission 
bringing  in  a  report,  they  will  make  the  state- 
ment, "It  will  be  a  whitewash."  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  just  leave  that  with  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  to  judge  for  what  it  is  worth. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  necessary 
and  urgent  to  rise  at  this  time  to  protest  the 
tactics  employed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  in  mercilessly  be- 
smirching the  character  and  integrity  of  a 
number  of  civil  servants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unthinkable,  it  is  un- 
behevable,  that  an  hon.  member  of  this 
House,  ensconced  in  the  protective  immunity 
of  the  Legislature,  would  lash  out  against 
those  who  are  unable  at  this  time  to  defend 
themselves.  This  has  been  a  vicious,  unwar- 
ranted, and  senseless  attack,  not  only  upon 
certain  individuals  but,  by  inference,  a  con- 
demnation of  the  integrity  of  the  whole  work- 
ing force  of  our  democracy:  the  civil  service. 

The  only  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  such 
vituperative  strategy,  will  be  to  create  an 
attitude  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  qualified 
people  to  come  into  the  civil  service.  Why 
should  they  join  the  government  service  when 
they  will  be  subjected  to  malicious  accusations 
and  character  assassinations  without  an  op- 
portunity or  a  platform  to  refute  or  defend 
themselves?  Is  this  the  reward  to  which  our 
civil  servants  can  look  forward?  I  say,  sir, 
that  it  is  shameful,  and  a  reflection  on  the 
honour  of  this  House  and  on  this  province, 
when  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  stoop 
to   the   practice    of   name-calling,    especially 


when  it  involves  people  who  have  no  means 
to  defend  themselves. 

Until  now,  the  morale  of  the  civil  servants 
of  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions 
has  been  at  an  extremely  high  level,  but  this 
kind  of  inexcusable  treatment  is  bound  to 
have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  staff.  That 
is  why  I  am  on  my  feet  today,  to  protest  on 
their  behalf  against  these  deplorable  tactics. 
Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  hon.  members 
who  have  unleashed  these  attacks  should  know 
—and  I  suspect  that  they  very  well  know- 
that  the  people  associated  with  correctional 
work  in  this  province  are  well  aware  of  the 
tremendous  constructive  strides  being  made 
by  the  staff  of  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions  at  this  time.  These  dedicated 
people  should  not  be  abused  or  diverted  from 
their  tasks  by  tactics  which  impugn  their 
character  and  deprecate  their  efforts. 

Presumably  the  answer  to  the  insinuations 
and  accusations  will  be  documented  in  the 
forthcoming  report.  As  I  stated  before,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  report  will  disclose  if  there  have 
been  any  lies  or  discrepancies.  If,  on  the 
basis  of  the  report,  any  hon.  member  still 
feels  that  important  matters  have  not  been 
dealt  with  to  their  satisfaction,  then  that  is 
the  time,  I  submit,  for  them  to  make  their 
protests. 

Do  not  these  self-righteous  people  have  the 
patience,  the  dignity,  and  the  fair  play  to 
wait  for  this  report?  I  do  not  know  what  the 
extreme  urgency  was,  in  a  matter  of  a  couple 
of  weeks,  that  they  could  not  have  waited. 
Must  they  make  their  charges  now  against 
people  who  are  helpless  in  their  own  defence? 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  desperate  attempt 
to  grasp  at  any  straw  just  to  be  heard,  to 
obstruct,  and  to  befuddle.  This  is  an  attempt 
to  discredit  the  progressive  programme  of  my 
department  at  this  time. 

Is  it  not  IntM-esting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
very  people  whose  hearts  go  out  with  so 
much  grief,  with  so  much  feeling,  for  prison 
inmates,  who  are  so  terribly  concerned  with 
the  welfare  and  well-being  of  lawbreakers, 
find  no  compassion  for  law-abiding,  hard- 
working civil  servants?  It  is  commendable 
and  right  to  be  concerned  about  our  reform 
institutions  and  the  inmates,  and  I  have 
publicly  appealed  for  such  concern;  in  fact 
the  rehabilitation  of  these  people  is  the  most 
important  function  of  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions.  However,  it  seems  a 
little  out  of  character  for  these  pseudo  re- 
formers to  show  no  restraint  in  venting  their 
unmitigated  fury  and  vindictiveness  against 
decent  respectable  people  in  our  government 
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I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  assess  the  substance  and  value 
of  tlie  contentions  of  those  who  have  been 
swinging  so  wildly  in  the  light  of  their 
irresponsible  actions.  There  are  people  who 
are  in  the  forefront,  together  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  and  a  few  others,  who 
are  misleading  the  public  on  the  issues  in 
question.  These  are  the  people  who,  despite 
showing  default  on  even  the  very  rudimen- 
tary requirements  of  responsible  people,  have 
now  taken  the  position  as  authorities  on  penal 
reform. 

Theirs  is  no  deep-rooted  concern  with  the 
field  of  corrections  and  reform.  I  would 
point  out,  I  would  caution,  the  hon.  members 
of  this  honourable  House,  and  the  press  and 
the  public,  to  place  in  proper  perspective  the 
statements  and  accusations  made  by  these 
self-styled  crusaders  and  self-appointed  re- 
formers. 

We,  in  my  department,  have  a  constructive 
programme  going.  I  will  detail  this  pro- 
gramme, including  those  things  that  have 
already  been  implemented,  at  a  later  date. 
One  very  important  piece  of  legislation  had 
first  reading  this  afternoon,  as  an  example. 
But  I  will  not  be  coerced  or  cajoled  by  threats 
or  intimidation  or  name  calling.  I  will  take 
my  stand  on  the  facts,  even  though  these 
facts  may  prove  embarrassing  and  uncom- 
fortable for  those  hon.  members  who  come 
to  conclusions  without  facts. 

I  was  very  sadly  disappointed  this  week 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
(Mr.  S.  Lewis).  I  have  always  considered  him 
to  be  a  sensible,  sincere,  and  well-informed 
person  but  apparently  this  programme,  this 
policy  of  wild  loose  charges,  has  become  in- 
fectious. I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  hon. 
member,  quite  frankly. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  They 
were  all  documented  charges. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  will  deal  with  that 
if  you  will  just  give  me  a  chance.  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  hon.  members  will  have  to 
admit  that  I  have  suffered  pretty  well  in 
silence  for  about  three  months,  awaiting  my 
opportunity.  Now  this  is  a  small  opportunity 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  give  it  to  me. 

This  particular  hon.  member  seems  to  have 
become  infected  with  this.  I  never  heard  him 
use  the  kind  of  language  he  used  here— I 
think  it  was  yesterday.  He  used  such  words 
as  "regimentation"  in  our  institutions.  Where 
he  gets  the  "regimentation"  is  beyond  me. 
I  think  the  hon.  member,  to  be  as  fair  with 
him  as  I  possibly  can,  has  suffered  from  the 
experience  which  many  people  do  when  they 


go  into  either  one  of  the  penal  institutions,, 
a  reform  institution  or  even  a  training  school. 
It  is  a  shock  to  the  sensibilities,  of  course, 
because  none  of  us  is  used  to  this  sort  of 
thing. 

In  the  matter  of  training  schools,  we  see 
young  people  and  we  think  of  them  living  in 
this  institution— young  people  who,  by  and 
large,  have  had  no  decent  family  life— and 
we  go  away  depressed.  I  am  afraid  the  hon. 
member  allowed  his  emotions  to  run  away 
with  him,  but  he  should  have  thought  it  over 
and  did  a  little  more  research  before  he  used 
such  terminology. 

I  am  sure  the  only  "regimentation"— if  he 
wants  to  call  it  that— the  hon.  member  foimd, 
was  that  the  youngsters  line  up  to  go  into 
their  classrooms,  that  they  line  up  to  go  into 
the  dining  hall,  and  line  up  to  come  out  of  it. 
How  anybody  can  call  that  "regimentation," 
I  do  not  know.  I  mean,  people  do  this  in 
private  exclusive  schools,  they  do  it  in  public 
schools,  they  do  it  anywhere  where  a  num- 
ber of  youngsters  are  someone's  responsibility. 
They  have  to  have  some  sort  of  discipline. 

He  also  made  a  statement,  included  in 
many  of  his  charges,  that  we  "flout  the  well- 
known  concepts  of  rehabilitation."  I  do  not 
know  where  the  hon.  member  has  decided  to 
take  his  information  from  as  to  the  "well- 
known  concepts  of  rehabilitation."  I  will  be 
interested  to  hear  that  when  the  time  comes. 
He  talked  about  a  "punitive  atmosphere."" 
Now  this  is  a  terrible  thing  to  say,  Mr, 
Speaker;  a  terrible  thing  to  say. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  It  is  true,, 
though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  says 
it  is  true;  he  says  that  there  is  a  punitive 
atmosphere  at  our  training  schools.  I  take  it 
the  hon.  member  has  been  to  the  training, 
schools? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  talking  about  Mercer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  now  we  are  talk- 
ing about  training  schools.  Mr.  Speaker,  this- 
is  precisely  the  sort  of  befuddling— the  reason 
the  hon.  member  will  not  include  training, 
schools  at  this  time  is  quite  obvious,  be- 
cause he  heard  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East  (Mr.  Racine)  — 

Mr.  Trotter:  Oh,  no!  On  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  member  state  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  Trotter:  When  I  was  speaking  before, 
when  he  was  attacking  me,  I  was  referring  to 
Mercer.  I  will  deal  with  the  training  schools 
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on  another  occasion,  but  I  will  go  this  far,  to 
say  that  the  entire  Department  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions has  a  punitive  atmosphere;  and  I 
will  detail  that  in  connection  with  the  train- 
ing schools  on  another  occasion.  I  will  detail 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  pleased  the  hon.  member  said  this. 
If  he  had  just  waited  a  few  minutes,  he  might 
have  saved  himself  some  embarrassment.  In 
fact,  if  the  hon.  member  had  been  in  the 
House,  he  would  have  heard  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, his  colleague  from  Ottawa  East,  castigate 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  be- 
cause of  his  charges  and  the  terminology  he 
employed. 

Interjections  from  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  that  is  pretty 
good;  the  suggestion  now  is  that  the  hon. 
member  is  getting  out  of  it.  Just  so  it  will  be 
■on  the  record  properly,  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
St.  Joseph's  Training  School;  I  think  he  is 
chairman  of  the  board.  He  has  been  doing  a 
wonderful  job;  we  have  been  co-operating 
with  him  and  he  has  been  co-operating  with 


Mr.  Trotter:  The  hon.  Minister  does  not 
know  the  difference  between— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  So  now  the  hon.  mem- 
bers find  they  are  in  a  difficult  position.  How 
do  they  get  out  of  this?  They  say,  "Oh  now, 
the  private  schools  are  difFerent." 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Well,  are  they  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  they  are  under 
the  supervision  of  our  department. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Oh,  the  hon.  Minister  is 
muddled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  not  muddled;  ask 
the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East.  He  will 
tell  the  hon.  member  it  is  operated  under  the 
supervision  of  our  department,  in  close  co- 
operation with  our  department.  Why  does 
he  not  ask  him? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  a  lot  of  wild  charges  are  made— 
and  this  is  why  the  Opposition  is  where  it  is 
—the  members  forget,  when  they  make  a  lot 
of  wild  irresponsible  charges,  that  they  are 
affecting  the  integrity,  impugning  the  in- 
tegrity,   of   more    than    one    or   two    people. 


They  always  have  an  idea:  "Well,  we  will 
attack  a  handful  of  people,  get  a  lot  of  big 
headlines,  and  thousands  of  people  will  be 
for  us."  They  forget  that  they  are,  in  effect, 
impugning  the  integrity  of  thousands  of 
people. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  A  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Anybody   I    have   criticized,    I   have   named; 
and  I  have  detailed  why  I  criticized  them. 
There  were  four  people- 
Interjections    by   hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ready forgotten  about  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale.  We  are  not  even  talking  about  him 
and  his  loose  charges.  I  am  just  warning- 
well,  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  warn  the 
Opposition,  because  they  have  been  doing 
this  for  years. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  And  they  forget  the 
thousands  of  people  who  are  affected  by  these 
kind  of  charges. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Deal  with  the  facts!  Deal 
with  the  documentation! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  And  they  find  them- 
selves running  around  sometines  like  whirl- 
ing dervishes. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  usual,  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  who  love  to  dish  it  out  are  the  ones 
who  hate  to  take  even  a  little  bit  of  it.  Some 
of  us  here  have  been  listening  to  charges, 
wild  and  otherwise.  We  have  been  reading 
editorials  blasting  us,  and  we  take  it,  feeling 
this  is  part  of  the  business  of  being  in  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Everybody  is  wrong  and 
the  hon.   Minister  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  When  somebody  else 
gets  a  bit  of  criticism  in  an  editorial,  he  im- 
mediately runs  off  a  little  letter  to  the  editor 
stating,  "Ah,  you  were  mean  to  me,  you 
were  mean  to  me." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr,  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  So,  now  we  take  it, 
Mr.    Speaker,    from   what    the   members— not 
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just  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale,  but  others 
who  have  gotten  into  the  chorus— say,  "We 
do  not  mean  the  private  training  schools." 
They  mean  just  ours. 

So  now  we  see  that  the  Liberal  Opposition 
is  attacking  the  Ontario  training  schools  for 
being  punitive,  but  the  hon.  member  for  Ot- 
tawa East  attacked  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  because  he  attacked  what 
was  going  on  in  the  private  training  school, 
because  that  is  the  school  he  visited.  Now 
where  are  we,  fellows? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  yet  to  hear  any 
facing  up  to  the  basic— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  I  will  give  some 
documentation  in  a  minute.  Take  it  easy.  I 
want  to  have  a  little  fun  the  way  these 
fellows  have  had  for  a  while. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is 
taking  a  long  time  to  get  around  to  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Now,  that  is  docu- 
menting something  in  this  debate,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
members  to  refrain  from  shouting  across  the 
floor  while  another  member  is  speaking,  and 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  member  who  has  pres- 
ently got  the  floor  if  he  will  continue  with 
the  main  portion  of  his  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  suggest  that  the 
kind  of  people  we  have  in  our  training 
schools,  or  in  any  one  of  our  institutions, 
would  put  up  with  what  the  suggestions 
are;  that  is,  sir,  that  they  would  put  up 
with  punitive  measures.  This  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  say  about  people.  What  makes 
anyone  on  the  opposite  side  feel  that 
they  have  the  right  to  say  that  we  have 
decent  civil  servants,  psychiatrists,  psycholo- 
gists, other  treatment  people,  social  workers, 
who  are  going  in  and  out  of  these  institutions, 
working  in  them  day  after  day,  putting  up 
widi  conditions  that  tliey  would  not  put  up 
with,  are  they  any  less  sensitive  to  the 
humane  aspect  of  things  than  Opposition 
members? 

He  also  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  third  of 
the  children  committed  should  not  be  in 
training  schools.  He  quoted,  and  said  some 
judge  had  said  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
happens  to  be  an  off-tlie-cuflE— 


Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  Minister  wants  to 
answer  a  question,  he  may,  but  it  is  his 
choice. 

Mr.  Sargent:  My  question  is  this:  Should 
not  the  hon.  Minister  acknowledge  that  the 
government  should  be  more  concerned  over 
the  people  who  are  behind  the  bars  than 
those  who  are  administering?  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  situation  we  are  talking 
about,  and  he  is  evading  the  whole  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
where  the  statement— that  a  third  of  the 
children  committed  should  not  be  in  training 
schools— comes  from.  I  investigated  it  myself; 
I  discussed  it  with  the  people  who  were 
responsible  for  seeing  that  it  got  into  print; 
they  apologized  for  it  getting  into  print  be- 
cause it  was  an  off-the-cuff  opinion  given  by 
somebody  in  an  unofficial  meeting.  It  should 
never  have  gone  out,  and  the  man  is  sorry 
he  stated  it  because  he  was  using  this  in  a 
conversation.    Nobody  has  tliese  figures. 

Well,  there  are  other  things,  getting  back 
to  the  irresponsible  language  of  "positively 
criminal,"  and  "inhuman  to  confine  children 
to  these  institutions"— presumably  to  the 
Ontario  training  schools  and  not  to  the 
private  training  schools. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  hon.  Minister  has  not 
answered  my  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  first  thing  we 
have  to  do  is  understand  it. 

Another  statement  is,  "that  the  training 
schools  which  are  run  by  a  string  of  hopeless 
and  damaging  human  beings."  What  an 
awful  thing  to  say;  what  an  awful  thing  to 
say!  I  do  not  know  how  that  hon.  member 
ever  got  himself  to  the  position  where  he 
would  say  such  things.  It  is  not  in  keeping 
with  his  character;  I  do  not  know  why  he 
said  tliem,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Maybe  he  was 
emotionally  disturbed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  they  are  not  only  going  to  have  to 
answer  to  the  civil  servants  who  work  in  our 
training  schools— fine  dedicated  people,  who 
are  doing  a  tremendous  job  with  a  very 
difficult  problem,  known  as  being  one  of 
the  most  difiicult  fields  in  the  world— they 
are  going  to  have  to  answer  to  the  wonderful 
sisters  at  St.  Mary's,  they  are  going  to  have 
to  answer  to  the  wonderful,  hard-working  and 
dedicated  brothers  at  St.   Joseph's,   and  the 
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wonderful  hard-working  dedicated  brothers 
at  St.  John's.  They  are  going  to  have  to 
answer  to  them,  Mr.  Speaker— they  might  as 
well  make  no  bones  about  that— they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  answer  to  them. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  hon. 
Minister  is  the  one  who  is  going  to  have  to 
answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario 
is  in  the  forefront  in  the  field  of  corrections, 
both  in  the  adult  and  in  the  juvenile  fields. 

Seeing  it  is  just  10  o'clock,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  brings  me  to  another  point;  this  brings 
me  to  talking  about  befuddling  the  public. 
The  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  was  on  tele- 
vision that  night,  when  he  went  to  make  his 
rounds  with  the  other  two  hon.  members  of 
the  reincarnated  truth  squad;  and  he  made 
a  statement  which  he  had  first  made  at  some 
other  place,  saying  that  Canada  is  44th  in 
the  field  of  correction,  quoting  the  Minister 
of  Justice— that  is  a  terrible  thing.  But  on 
this  television  programme  he  did  not  say 
that;  he  said  we  are  44th  in  the  field  of 
corrections,  according  to  United  Nations 
standards.  A  complete  attempt  at  befuddling; 
in  the  first  place,  the  Minister  of  Justice 
made  the  statement  referring  to  the  Cana- 
dian penal  system,  not  to  the  Ontario  one, 
and  if  he  does  not  believe  it- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Minister  thinks 
his  is  above  the  national  level— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  the  first  place,  we 
are  well  above  average,  among  the  first  few 
in  the  world  by  the  standards  of  those  who 
know  something  about  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  know,  Mr. 
Speaker- 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  Minister's  argu- 
ments are  all  specious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  do  not  think  the 
argument  is  specious  to  suggest  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale,  when  he  is  discussing 
what  he  was  discussing  at  that  time,  on 
Ontario  institutions,  makes  the  statement  that 
we  are  44th,  quoting  the  Minister  of  Justice 
who  was  referring  to  the  federal  system.  Do 
not  tell  me  that  is  not  apropos,  and  do  not 
tell  me  there  is  not  a  certain  amount  of 
chicanery  involved  in  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
the  people  in  the  correctional  field  have  to 
contend  with  is  the  constant  reference  to  how 
wonderful    things    are    in    some    other    juris- 


diction. I  was  down  at  the  convention  of 
the  American  Congress  of  Corrections  this 
summer  and,  in  sitting  around  after  one  of 
the  long  meetings,  we  were  discussing  some 
of  the  problems.  This  is  precisely  what  they 
said,  the  general  tenor  of  it:  "The  bane  of 
our  existence  is  having  it  pointed  out  to  us 
here"— wherever  they  were  from,  all  over  the 
United  States— "that  some  place  else,  includ- 
ing Ontario,  is  the  shining  example  of  what 
we  should  be  following." 

This  is  what  goes  on  in  all  the  jurisdictions, 
because  one  can  pick  up  brochures  put  out 
by  the  various  departments  of  corrections  all 
over  the  world,  and  they  all  tell  about  their 
wonderful  programmes.  So  one  thinks,  "Well, 
isn't  that  a  wonderful  programme,"  but  if  one 
reads  the  same  thing  in  ours  it  is  terrible,  it 
is  a  terrible  programme. 

But  in  the  U.K.  they  do  not  think  we  have 
a  terrible  programme.  The  permanent  Home 
Secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  here 
last  summer;  we  took  him  out  to  the  Bramp- 
ton training  centre  and  he  was  completely 
amazed.  He  said,  "We  wish  we  could  have 
something  like  this;  it  is  the  most  wonderful 
thing  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  correction 
system  any  place  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  does  not  the  hon.  Min- 
ister quote  something  that  can  be  verified? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  that  can  be 
verified.  Write  to  the  permanent  Home  Secre- 
tary in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  very  simple. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Do  we  have  to  verify  the  hon. 
Minister's  statement  by— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  one  way  to 
verify  it. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  is 
implying  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  not  telling 
the  truth;  that  calls  for  a  withdrawal,  sir, 
and  an  apology. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  it  really? 

Mr.  White:  Withdraw  the  implication.  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  the  hon.  member  withdraw 
that  implication. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  is  right;  it  is  out  of  order 
but  it  does  not  bother  me.  I  would  not  be 
in  this  job  if  I  were  that  weak-kneed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nothing  bothers  the  hon. 

Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  And,  incidentally, 
also,  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member,  as 
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others  have  made— that  we  take  the  training 
schools  out  of  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions  and  put  them  back  into  Pubhc 
Welfare,  where  I  think  they  were  in  1935,  or 
put  them  into  The  Department  of  Health— as 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  this  is  not 
going  to  happen  overnight.  In  case  anyone 
thinks  I  want  all  this  responsibility,  it  does 
not  bother  me  a  bit.  But  I  think  the  hon. 
member  should  know,  and  they  can  go  to 
the  United  Kingdom  for  this,  too,  that  the 
British  visitors  were  completely  envious  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  some  jurisdiction  in 
the  British  Commonwealth  which  had  a  min- 
istry especially  for  correction. 

Their  biggest  concern—.  Oh,  they  have  a 
tremendous  research  department  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  that  is  why  I  went  there 
with  our  director  of  research  to  find  out  some 
of  these  things,  to  help  us  set  up  the  research 
department  in  our  department.  One  of  the 
things  they  were  envious  about  was  the  fact 
that  our  problems,  the  problems  of  those 
people  who  are  involved  in  the  work  here, 
could  be  taken  to  a  Minister  who  had  no 
other  concerns  except  correction.  It  was  the 
only  problem,  quite  frankly;  I  must  admit  I 
hesitate  to  say  some  of  these  things,  and  this 
is  another  one  of  the  dilemmas  we  are  up 
against.  After  all,  when  you  accept  the  hos- 
pitality of  other  jurisdictions,  you  do  not  like 
to  come  back  here  and  criticize  their  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  very  difficult.  They  have  problems 
and  we  have  problems;  but  sometimes  we  are 
put  in  a  position  where  we  have  to  bring 
some  of  these  things  out. 

They  were  very  envious  of  this  fact;  they 
thought  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  because 
they  had  people,  working  in  their  research 
department  for  years,  who  never  even  knew 
whether  some  of  the  things  they  wrote,  the 
reports  they  wrote,  ever  reached  the  Minister. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  he  is  misrepresenting 
what  the  hon.  member  was  saying. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  what  I  am  misrepresenting.    The  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West- 
Mr.   MacDonald:    Does   the  hon.    Minister 
want  me  to  tell  him? 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  wants  to  take  it  out  of  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions  and  put 
it  into  another  department. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  very  point  you 
are  missing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  hon.  member 
will  listen  then,  I  will  give  him  the  point. 
I  am  not  missing  the  point  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  point,  of  course, 
and  the  hon.  member  knows  it  perfectly  well, 
is  tliat  if  it  goes  into  The  Department  of 
Health,  there  are  many  divisions  of  The 
Department  of  Health,  and  this  would  be 
one  division.  If  it  went  into  The  Department 
of  the  Attorney  General,  as  is  the  case- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  not  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  It  was  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Now,  just  a  minute. 
So  it  is  Public  Welfare.  Well,  all  right.  If  I 
had  not  mentioned  this  at  some  stage  during 
this  session,  someone  would  have  suggested 
that  it  go  into  The  Department  of  Health, 
because  the  mental  health  association 
recommended  this,  too. 

Everybody  thinks  that  if  we  take  it  out  of 
this  department,  and  put  it  into  a  department 
with  another  name,  all  of  a  sudden,  miracles 
will  happen.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  a  huge 
department.  The  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General  is  a  huge  department,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  problems  they  suffer  from  in  other 
jurisdictions  in  Canada. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  the  point  he  made 
is  that  it  was  not  basically— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  now  just  a  min- 
ute. I  am  sure  the  hon.  member,  when  he 
comes  back,  can  speak  for  himself.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fact  remains  tliat  in  this  prov- 
ince, the  only  province  which  has  done  this, 
to  its  credit,  there  is  a  department  involved 
with  this  particular  work;  that  is  why  the 
Minister  at  the  head  of  this  department 
spends  all  of  his  time  studying  the  work  and 
knowing  something  about  it. 

I  went  to  another  jurisdiction,  whose  name 
I  will  not  mention  because  hon.  members  are 
so  sensitive  about  it,  and  I  spoke  to  the 
Minister  about  a  problem  which  I  felt  every- 
body in  this  work  would  know.    He  did  not 
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know  a  thing  about  it.  He  called  up  the 
head  of  this  particular  department,  within 
his  department,  asked  him  for  some  informa- 
tion, and  nothing  has  happened  since  because 
I  suppose  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  to  the 
Minister's  desk;  because  he  has  such  a  huge 
department. 

This  does  not  happen  in  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions.  I  speak  with  the 
director  of  research  practically  every  week, 
sometimes  three  or  four  times  a  week.  He 
brings  to  me  a  report  of  any  of  the  things 
he  has  found  that  are  considered  by  correc- 
tional people  all  over  the  world  as  up  to  date. 
That  is  why  we  were  able  to  present,  today, 
a  new  Training  Schools  Act,  the  result  of  a 
tremendous  amount  of  research;  the  director 
had  the  Minister's  attention— a  Minister  who 
could  give  all  of  his  attention  to  this,  and 
could  study  it  with  him  and  bring  forth  some 
legislation  which  would  be  helpful,  instead 
of  waiting  for  ten  years  before  the  report 
ever  reached  the  Minister's  desk. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
say  this:  The  hon.  member  does  not  need 
any  more  training  than  he  has  now  to  be  the 
head  of  a  small  party  in  Opposition,  because 
he  has  had  lots  of  experience  and  all  of  it 
the  same. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Go  on  back  to  the  liquor 
commission. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
getting  some  very  constructive  additions  to 
this  today. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  is  setting 
the  tune. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Op- 
position may  as  well  know  that,  as  a  Minis- 
ter, I  do  not  intend  to  sit  here  while  either 
myself  or  my  civil  servants  are  being  abused, 
for  fear  that  the  Opposition  is  going  to  be 
rough  on  me.  They  can  be  as  rough  as  they 
like. 

Mr.  Bryden:   Leave  out  the  civil  servants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  will  do  my  job  as  I 
see  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  any  of  them  in  the 
Opposition  did  as  much  work  in  one  week. 


in  whatever  they  are  doing,  as  I  put  in  in 
one  day  in  The  Department  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions, they  perhaps  might  have  the  right  to 
say  some  of  the  things  they  are  saying. 

And  I  wish  to  inform  the  hon.  members,  for 
the  record  and  so  that  they  will  know,  how 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  generally 
pointed  up  to  us  as  much  in  advance  to  our 
system,  handles  its  training  schools.  The 
leading  states  south  of  the  border,  as  well  as 
the  English  system,  recognize  that  the  train- 
ing schools— they  are  called  approved  schools 
in  England— should  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  department  of  correction,  or  a  special 
department,  or  a  Home  Office,  respectively. 
They  all  recognize  that  some  children  need 
a  controlled  setting,  which  it  is  the  business 
of  such  a  department  to  provide.  If  they  do 
not  need  such  a  setting,  they  should  not  be 
in  a  training  school  at  all. 

Originally,  most  of  the  schools  for  delin- 
quent and  neglected  children,  as  they  called 
them  then,  were  organized  in  England  by 
local  committees  and  groups  of  volunteers. 
Later  it  became  apparent  that  such  schools 
could  not  properly  be  operated  without  the 
guidance,  supervision,  and  frequent  inspec- 
tion by  the  children's  department  of  the 
Home  Office.  When  they  were  so  supervised 
they  became  "approved,"  and  this  is  where 
the  name  comes  from. 

The  British  government  operates  some  ap- 
proved schools  directly,  but  some  are  still 
operated  by  local  committees  and  private 
organizations.  This  applies  particularly  to 
Roman  Catholic  children.  In  fact,  the  British 
system  is  parallel  to  ours,  since  we  also  have 
private  schools  for  Roman  Catholic  children, 
operated  by  religious  bodies. 

In  our  system,  the  total  cost  will  now  be 
borne  by  the  province,  as  I  announced  here  a 
few  days  ago.  The  private  training  schools 
will  continue  to  be  inspected  by  officers  of 
my  department,  as  they  are  in  England. 

Talking  about  some  documentary  evidence, 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  re- 
ferred to  a  report  by  Dr.  Grygier,  which  was 
written  in  June  1963;  and  in  case  there 
should  be  some  attempt  at  some  sly  com- 
ments, that  was  about  a  year  before  he  be- 
came a  member  of  our  department.  We  have 
always  been  asked:  Why  cannot  you  go  out 
and  get  top-flight  people  for  your  depart- 
ment? But  I  do  not  doubt— since  I  was 
able  to  get  this  world-renowned  man,  and 
he  is  world  renowned,  into  the  department— 
in  the  view  of  some,  suddenly  he  will  no 
longer  be  a  top-flight  man. 
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I  am  reading  from  his  report.  He  is  talk- 
ing about  some  research  being  done  in  the 
Ontario  training  schools: 

Originally  the  aim  of  this  project  was  to 
investigate  some  social  and  personality 
factors  relative  to  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
delinquents  in  Ontario  training  schools, 
and  to  develop  a  method  of  measurement 
which  would  show  the  extent  to  which  a 
training  school  is  a  therapeutic  commu- 
nity, or  conversely,  is  split  by  a  cleavage 
between  the  children  and  the  staff. 

In  addition,  with  further  refinements  in 
methodology,  a  new  purpose  has  emerged 
to  relate  the  emotional  needs  of  the  indivi- 
dual children  to  the  personality  profiles  of 
correctional  staff  able  to  satisfy  these  needs. 
In  other  words,  the  question  to  be  solved 
is:  Which  kinds  of  staff,  or  which  kinds 
of  delinquents?  To  solve  these  major  prob- 
lems of  critical  importance  to  treatment 
policy,  it  has  been  necessary  to  tackle 
specific  topics,  some  preliminary  or  ancil- 
lary, and  some  of  more  central  character. 
Four  training  schools  in  Ontario  were  in- 
vohed  in  this  research.  All  four  schools 
are  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions. 

They  are  not  private  training  schools.  I  will 
read  down  further.  Some  of  this  material  is 
not  germane  to  the  point  I  wish  to  make,  but 
the  report  is  available  and  the  hon.  member 
has  it.   These  results  are  important: 

(a)  For  juvenile  delinquency  legislation, 
their  import  has  been  stated  in  a  brief  I 
prepared  for  the  committee  on  juvenile 
delinquency  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice. 

Which,  incidentally,  was  done  many  years 
ago,  since  then  nothing  has  happened: 

(b)  For  juvenile  court  policy;  and 

(c)  For  correctional  treatment  policy. 
They  suggest  that  one  should  legislate, 

adjudicate,  and  develop  treatment  pro- 
grammes aroimd  the  social  and  emotional 
needs  of  the  children,  disregarding  to  a 
large  extent  the  specific  anti-social  acts 
which  may  have  led  directly  or  indirectly 
to  correctional  treatment. 

The  data  also  suggests  a  need  for  special 
treatment  services  for  the  incorrigible  child 
whose  personality  is  relatively  more  dis- 
turbed and  tends  to  be  rejected  for  this 
very  reason  both  by  his  parents  and  by  the 
staff  of  a  training  school. 

Let  me  hasten  to  explain  the  expression,  "in- 
corrigible child,"  because  this  was  the  point 
on  which  I  took  to  task  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  for  using  it  the  other  day; 


and  he  said  my  own  staff  member  used  it. 
He  used  this  in  this  report  in  quotation  marks, 
because  he  was  referring  to  a  terminology 
employed  by  many  people  and  wanted  to 
bring  it  into  the  context  of  this  article  to 
explain  precisely  what  he  was  driving  at. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  the  hon.  Minister's 
department— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  hon.  member 
is  saying  that  some  of  the  people  in  my 
department  used  it,  I  do  not— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  On  that  subject,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conclusions  which  Dr.  Grygier 
and  his  staff  of  researchers  came  to,  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  new  Training  Schools 
Act  as  it  was  presented  to  this  House  today- 
pretty  quick  action  for  a  report  which  came 
forward  in  June,  1963! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  go  on  further  in  this 
report: 

The  agreement  between  behaviour  ratings 
and  sociometric  scores  suggested  that,  with 
some  exceptions  the  Ontario  training 
schools  are  likely  to  exert  on  the  juvenile 
delinquents  in  their  care  a  positive  in- 
fluence of  a  therapeutic  community,  rather 
than  a  disrupting  influence  of  a  prison 
community  characterized  by  deep-rooted 
conflict  between  staff  and  inmates. 

Pimitive   indeed!     Punitive   indeed!     This   is 
the    report    of    the    researchers.     These    are 
people  who  know  and  this  is  documentation 
which  the  hon.  members  asked  for.    Further: 
On  the  other  hand,  children  who  com- 
mitted   no    crime   as    defined    in   ordinary 
criminal    legislation,    and    were    just    de- 
linquent solely  on  the  basis   of  their  im- 
moral or  unmanageable  behaviour,  present 
a  special  problem.    Our  data  suggests  that 
the  present  legal  concept  of  the  state  of 
delinquency  ought  to  be  abandoned  and, 
unless  the  child  has  committed  a  definite 
offence,    welfare    legislation    only    should 
apply. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  from  tliis  project, 
therefore,  have  important  implications  for 
jurisprudence,  and  especially  with  regard 
to  the  concepts  of  delinquency  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Recently  I  have  been  able  to  utilize 
these  findings— 

this  is  Dr.  Grygier  speaking: 

—without  disclosing  their  source,  in  lec- 
tures and  seminars  at  the  law  school, 
Wayne  State  University,  who  are  wonder- 
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ing  what  Ontario  will  do  and  are  looking 
toward  us— 

And  this  was  incorporated  in  the  Act  I 
presented  to  the  Legislature  today. 

Further,  from  this  report,  Mr.  Speaker: 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  train- 
ing schools  under  study  tend  to  exert  a 
positive  influence  on  the  value  system  of 
tlie  children  in  their  care.  This  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  units  which  (a)  are 
small  with  high  staff-student  ratio;  or  (b) 
if  large,  have  a  fair  amount  of  structure 
and  clearly  stated  rules  which  help  the 
children  to  know  where  they  stand. 

That  setup  would  seem  to  be  one  offering 
an  intensive  and  flexible  treatment  pro- 
gramme with  a  clearly  defined  structure. 
Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  apropos  the  implication 
that  we  have  things  that  we  like  to  hide  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  whether  we  are 
helpful,  and  whether  we  work  with 
corrections  people  and  so  on,  let  me  quote 
from  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this 
report: 

The  main  conclusion  concerns  the  effect 
of  a  close  co-operation  between  the  re- 
searcher, the  students,  the  staff  of  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions,  and  the 
children  under  the  department's  care.  Any 
such  interaction  could  be  expected  to 
impose  strain  on  everyone  concerned  and 
yet  in  this  case  the  whole  operation  went 
smoothly  without  any  major  tensions  or 
resistance,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  our 
close  co-operation  has,  on  the  whole, 
raised  the  morale  on  both  sides. 

The  unavoidable  interruptions  in  school 
routine  were  treated  not  as  a  nuisance  but 
as  evidence  of  common  concern,  and  not 
a  systematic  action  aimed  at  improving  the 
routine.  It  is  also  very  gratifying  to  me 
that  the  data  and  the  discussion  I  have 
had  with  my  students,  and  with  the  staff 
of  the  department,  have  provided  an 
empirical  base  to  two  theoretical  publica- 
tions, both  in  the  last  stages  of  prepara- 
tion. "The  concept  of  the  state  of 
delinquency  and  its  legal  and  social 
consequences,"  as  a  chapter  of  the  book. 
Legal  and  Social  Safeguards  for  Young 
Offenders';  Critiques  of  Legal  Process,  to 
be  published  under  the  auspices  of  Wayne 
State  University— 
and  so  on. 

That  is,  as  for  us  having  anything  to  hide, 
or  whether  we  are  completely  open  and 
working  with  all  those  people  who  want  to 
see  progress  in  this  field,  we  are  most  anxious 
to  progress  even  further  than  we  have  today. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  close  these  remarks  by 
stating  categorically  and  unequivocally  that 
no  one  in  this  country  is  more  enthusiastic 
and  more  anxious  for  penal  reform  than  my 
staff  and  I.  I  have  stated  a  number  of  times 
just  precisely  what  my  department  is  en- 
gaged in  at  the  present  time,  despite  the 
negative  insinuations  of  those  who  would 
attempt  to  divert  the  public's  attention  from 
the  very  active  and  positive  programme 
which  is  under  way  in  our  department  today. 

Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin)  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  question  of  privilege.  If 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr. 
S.  Lewis)  were  here  he  would  do  it  for  him- 
self, but  he  is  ill  this  evening.  He  was  speak- 
ing the  other  day  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Grossman)  inter- 
rupted him— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  think  that  a  member 
who  has  a  question  of  personal  privilege- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will 
permit- 
Mr.    Speaker:    As    I    understand    privilege, 
one's  own  privilege  must  be  abused  in  some 
way  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  member- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Cannot  I  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  hon.  member? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  could  have  a  privilege,  as  I  understand 
it,  abused,  if  some  paper  misquoted  him  or 
said  something  about  him,  but  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  for  himself  at  some 
time  in  some  future  debate  to  refute  any 
remarks  that  the  Minister  made  about  him 
here  tonight. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  the  point.  I  accept  your 
ruling,  except  that  I  draw  your  attention  to 
this:  The  hon.  Minister  spoke  for  one  hour 
and  he  did  not  have  the  facts  to  back  up 
what  he  interjected— 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  will  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  at 
some  future  date. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.25  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10:30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature,  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests,  students  from  the  following 
schools:  In  the  west  gallery,  St.  Andrew's 
Junior  High  School,  Willowdale;  and  in  the 
east  gallery,  Alexander  Muir  Public  School, 
Toronto,  and  Pickering  District  High  School, 
Pickering. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  ACT 

Hon..  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Vital  Statistics  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  series  of  somewhat  un- 
related amendments  to  The  Vital  Statistics 
Act  to  streamline  certain  procedures,  to  do 
away  with  paper  work  in  other  instances,  and 
generally,  in  several  instances,  to  provide  new 
means  of  registration.  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  will  be  interested  in 
that  the  first  section  deals  with  the  necessity 
of  the  issuance  of  an  acknowledgement  of 
birth.  Experience  has  indicated  that  it  does 
not  serve  any  real  purpose,  but  in  some  in- 
stances has  proved  an  embarrassment. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Congratula- 
tions on  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  just  one  of 
seven  sections. 


THE  MARRIAGE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Marriage 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Friday,  February  12,  1965 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
also  a  series  of  unrelated  amendments  to  The 
Marriage  Act,  however,  dealing  with  certain 
important  aspects.  We  have  tightened  up 
certain  provisions  respecting  the  consent,  in 
relationship  to  the  marriage,  of  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years.  We  are  doing  away  with 
the  filing  of  a  birth  certificate  and  require 
only  the  production  of  a  birth  certificate.  Also, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  deals  with  raising  of  the 
marriage  licence  fee  from  $5  to  $10. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  indicate  to  you  that 
although  the  marriage  licence  fees  have  gone 
up  there  is  still  romance  in  my  heart,  I  should 
like  on  behalf  of  all  the  hon.  members  of 
the  Legislature,  to  present  to  the  hon.  rnem- 
ber  for  Hamilton  Centre  (Mrs.  Pritchard)  this 
box  of  chocolates,  just  to  indicate  to  her  our 
admiration   and   affection. 

Mrs.  A.  Pritchard  (Hamilton  Centre):  Mir. 
Speaker,  thank  you  very  much.  I  am  really 
overwhelmed.  It  is  delightful. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  question  is  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart),  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  submitted  to  him. 

Is  the  government  in  the  position  to  ia^ 
dicate  its  response  to  the  request  of  the  new 
board  of  directors  of  FAME  that  its  credit 
needs  be  underwritten? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  answer  to  the 
question  would  be  "no." 

However,  I  would  enlarge  on  it  to  this 
effect:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
invited  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart)  and  myself  to  sit  in  with  him  last 
Monday  forenoon  when  we  met  with  the  new 
executive  of  the  FAME  board  and  discussed 
these  various  matters.  At  that  time  it  was 
indicated  to  us  by  the  executive  of  the  FAME 
directors  that  they  were  carrying  on  negotia- 
tions with  other  farm  organizations  and  with 
other  co-operatives  trying  to  resolve  the 
matter  themselves.  As  to  the  status  to  this 
day,  I  cannot  say.  However,  we  are  very  in- 
terested in  this  whole  matter  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  all  be  resolved  to  everyone's 
satisfaction.  ■< 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  a  supplementary  question? 

Is  it  accurate  that  the  government  feels  that 
it  is  not  within  their  jurisdiction  to  conduct 
an  investigation,  as  has  been  proposed  by 
a  number  of  organizations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  say  that  is  not 
the  attitude  of  the  government  at  all.  There 
is  a  way  of  doing  this,  of  course,  but  I  tliink 
we  have  to  be  realistic  enough  to  realise  that 
tliere  has  been  no  specific  charge  made 
against  anyone  in  the  FAME  organization. 
Now  there  has  been  no  decision  reached  so 
far  as  I  know  concerning  whether  there  will 
be  an  investigation  or  not.  This  whole  matter 
is  imder  consideration.  I  think  the  whole 
thing  is  tied  together. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooncr  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  1964  session 
of  this  House  certain  amendments  to  The 
Planning  Act  were  enacted  which  were  to 
come  into  force  on  a  day  to  be  named  by 
proclamation  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
The  government  has  now  recommended  the 
issue  of  a  proclamation  which  will  bring 
these  amendments  into  force  on  May  3,  1965 
and  it  seems  desirable  that  a  brief  statement 
of  the  government's  position  on  the  matter 
should  be  made  at  this  time. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  amendments  in 
question  was  to  relieve  planning  boards  from 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  applications 
for  consent  to  sales,  mortgages  or  long-term 
leases  of  lands  located  within  areas  of  sub- 
division control  designated  under  section  26 
of  the  Act,  and  to  transfer  authority  for  tlie 
Spranting  of  such  consents  to  the  local  com- 
mittees of  adjustment,  or  in  certain  cases  to 
the  Minister.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
by  relieving  planning  boards  of  what  was 
essentially  an  administrative  function  they 
would  be  enabled  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  their  primary  responsibility,  which  is 
advising  their  respective  municipal  councils 
and  other  local  authorities  on  increasingly 
pressing  and  complex  problems  of  planning 
the  future  development  of  their  communities. 

The  granting  of  such  consents  is  in  effect 
the  granting  of  a  special  exemption  from  the 
subdivision  control  bylaw  and  should  be  u.sed 
only  in  individual  cases  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary hardship  to  an  owner  under  circum- 
iitances  where  registrati(m  of  a  plan  of 
subdivi.sion,  is  not  warranted.  Local  com- 
mittees of  adjustment,  which  are  really  local 
administrative  tribunals,  woidd  appear  to  be 
particularly  well  qualified  to  handle  exemp- 
tions of  this  type  in  substantially  the  same 
way  as  they  have  been  dealing  with  applica- 


tions for  exemptions  from  zoning  bylaws. 
Unlike  planning  boards,  committees  of  adjust- 
ment already  have  well  developed  procedures 
for  notifying  affected  parties  of  applications 
submitted  to  them,  for  holding  public  hear- 
ings and  for  the  handling  of  appeals  from 
their  decisions  to  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board. 

On  the  whole,  sir,  the  record  of  com- 
mittees of  adjustment  in  dealing  with  zoning 
matters  is  very  good  and  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  dispatch  their  new  responsibilities 
effectively  and  conscientiously. 

In  addition  to  putting  planning  boaids  in 
a  better  position  to  perform  their  principal 
duties,  tlie  coming  into  force  of  the  amend- 
ments which  I  have  referred  to  will  correct 
two  defects  in  the  exi.sting  arrangements  for 
granting  these  consents.  The  first  of  these 
concerns  the  power  of  the  consent-granting 
authority  to  impose  conditions  when  granting 
a  consent.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
division  of  a  .single  parcel  of  land  by  consent 
is  in  every  way  as  effective  a  subdivision  of 
the  original  parcel  as  the  registration  of  a 
plan  of  subdivision.  In  order  to  safeguard  the 
interest  of  the  municipality  and  its  ratepayers, 
there  should  be  the  same  power  to  impose 
reasonable  and  proper  conditions  of  approval, 
dependent  upon  the  circumstances  in  each 
case  and  subject  to  the  same  rights  of  appeal. 

However,  the  growing  practice  of  impos- 
ing such  conditions  has  raised  serious  legal 
problems  resulting  in  a  series  of  cases  in  the 
courts,  culminating  in  an  important  decision 
of  the  court  of  appeal  delivered  on  February 
3,  1964,  which  seriously  questioned  the 
legality  of  the  imposition  of  certain  condi- 
tions, including,  in  particidar,  the  imposition 
of  a  condition  which  required  the  demand  of 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  the  muni- 
cipality. This  is  the  case  of  Noble  versus  the 
Brantford  Suburban  Planning  Board. 

A  second  defect  in  the  existing  procedure 
was  that  only  the  applicant  for  a  consent  to 
a  severance  was  given  a  right  of  appeal  from 
a  decision  of  the  planning  board  refusing  a 
consent  or  imposing  conditions  of  approval 
to  which  objection  was  taken.  As  a  result, 
there  was  a  serious  danger  that  the  whole 
purpose  of  establishing  areas  of  subdivision 
control  might  be  defeated  by  the  unwise 
exercise  of  the  power  to  consent  to  individual 
severances.  It  was  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  there  were  many  situations 
where  another  interested  party,  perhaps  a 
neighbour  or  even  the  municipal  corporation 
itself,  might  want  a  consent  decision  to  be 
reviewed  on  appeal  by  a  higher  authority, 
similar  to  the  present  appeal  to  the  Ontario 
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Municipal  Board  from  decisions  of  the  com- 
mittee of  adjustment  on  zoning  matters. 

The  1964  amendments,  which  I  have 
]>riefly  referred  to,  were  not  brought  into 
force  immediately  because  it  was  reahzed 
that  the  municipaUties  and  their  planning 
boards  and  committees  of  adjustment  would 
require  ample  time  to  adjust  their  organiza- 
tion to  the  new  procedure,  as  well  as  to 
complete  their  consideration  of  pending 
applications.  Moreover,  it  was  desirable  that 
the  local  municipalities  and  their  officials 
might  well  require  further  time  to  obtain  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  legislation,  and  in  many  cases 
might  desire  to  reorganize  existing  com- 
mittees of  adjustment  or  to  appoint  new 
committees  where  none  existed. 

During  this  period,  the  government  has 
also  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
objections  which  have  been  submitted  from 
x'arious  sources  in  respect  of  this  legislation. 
All  of  these  objections  had  in  fact  been  pre- 
sented and  thoroughly  discussed  during  last 
year's  sessions  of  the  municipal  law  com- 
mittee. In  passing,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
also  received  during  the  past  year  a  con- 
siderable number  of  unsolicited  resolutions 
and  submissions  approving  the  new  legisla- 
tion. 

Many  of  the  objections  appear  to  have 
been  die  result  of  a  fundamental  misunder- 
standing of  the  proper  functions  of  planning 
boards,  together  with  an  inadequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  far-reaching  effect  of  the  legal 
decisions  which  I  have  referred  to  and  the 
resulting  need  for  a  substantial  revision  of 
the  existing  legislation  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

The  provision  of  a  period  of  almost  three 
months  between  the  date  of  the  proclama- 
tion and  the  date  on  which  the  amendments 
come  into  force  is  intended  to  assist  com- 
mittees of  adjustment  in  becoming  familiar 
with  their  new  duties,  which  they  will  be 
generally  unfamiliar  with  at  first.  I  have 
instructed  the  staff  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  to  offer  every  possible 
assistance  to  committees  of  adjustment  as 
they  prepare  to  assume  these  new  duties,  and 
suitable  literature  will  be  mailed  to  all  exist- 
ing committees  in  the  next  few  days. 

In  addition,  I  am  making  arrangements  for 
a  series  of  conferences  to  be  held  across  the 
province  during  the  next  few  weeks  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  members  and  staff 
of  committees  of  adjustment  together  with 
officials  in  the  department  to  work  out  suit- 
able procedures  and  techniques  for  their 
guidance  and  to  consider  draft  amendments 


of  their  rules  of  procedure  prior  to  the 
approval  of  such  amendments  by  myself  as 
refiuired  by  the  statute. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  as  they  now  stand  it  is  most 
difficult  to  deal  with  a  statement  such  as  the 
hon.  Minister  has  made,  but  this  has  been  a 
most  contentious  matter  over  a  period  of  the 
last  15  months  and  the  hon.  Minister  has  now 
taken  action  which  we  cannot,  under  the 
ndes,  properly  question  or  properly  argue 
about  or  make  alternative  suggestions  on 
because  of  his  privilege  of  making  a  state- 
ment before  the  orders  of  the  day.  I  think 
it  would  ha\e  been  far  more  courteous  to 
the  opinions  of  this  House  that  have  been 
expressed  in  the  past,  and  the  opinions  in  the 
public  mind,  if  the  hon.  Minister  had  saved 
this  either  for  debate  or  would  allow  debate 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt 
that  the  hon.  member's  statement  is  relevant 
to  this  matter.  This  whole  question  was  de- 
bated a  year  ago  in  this  Legislature  and  the 
amendment  was  passed.  All  I  am  doing  is 
putting  it  into  effect. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  a  real  sneaky  way  to 
bring  it  in. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister's  statement  was 
made  before  the  orders  of  the  day  and  of 
course  is  not  debatable  at  this  time,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  in  the  Minister's  estimates 
there  would  be  some  opportunity  under  some 
item  in  those  estimates  to  touch  upon  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  just  did  not 
want  to  hear  a  debate. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  concerning  a 
conference  on  regional  development  and  eco- 
nomic change  which  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Last  evening,  I 
discussed  this  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)  and  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  (Mr. 
MacDonald),  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  30  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature 
have  already  registered  to  attend  this  con- 
ference, and  in  view  of  the  wide-ranging  area 
that  it  covers,  the  Legislature  will  not  sit  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next  week,  by  agree- 
ment. This  will  give  the  hon.  members  an 
opportunity  to  attend  this  conference. 

I  would  just  say  in  regard  to  the  confer- 
ence, it  has  been  in  the  planning  stage  for 
more  than  a  year.    In  April  of  last  year  the 
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•hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 

(Mr.  Randall)  said: 

In  the  coming  year  we  are  going  to 
hold  an  international  conference  on 
regional  development.  This,  we  believe, 
will  be  the  first  in  Canada.  We  will  invite 
authorities  from  all  over  the  world  to 
discuss  the  types  of  regional  developments 
and  the  problems  they  face;  the  pro- 
grammes they  have  developed  to  deal  with 
them  and  the  results  they  have  obtained. 
We  intend  to  study  them  and  see  what 
additional  measures  might  be  practical  for 
Ontario  and  we  hope  that  this  conference 
will  provide  more  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject.  I  hope  that  hon.  members  will  attend. 

This  was  a  comment  made  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister last  April.  I  was  delighted  to  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion saw  fit  to  adopt  this  idea  that  we  had 
last  year  and  to  give  it  rather  a  prominent 
part  in  his  speech  in  the  Throne  debate  when 
he  spoke  about  regional  development.  We 
are  always  pleased  to  see  the  Opposition 
accept  these  ideas  which  we  cast  out. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  must  be  of  some 
interest  to  hon.  members  on  the  other  side 
when  I  see  the  reaction. 

In  any  event,  this  is  a  rather  unusual  pro- 
cedure to  adjourn  the  House  for  two  days 
and  I  really  hope  that  it  will  not  be  taken  as 
an  occasion  on  which  the  hon.  members  can 
go  back  and  look  after  some  of  their  riding 
problems,  because  the  adjournment  is  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  attend  this  conference. 

Hon.  members  might  be  interested  in  just 
a  few  remarks  as  to  the  range  and  scope  of 
this  conference.  It  is  international  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word.  For  instance,  for 
some  years  in  the  United  Kingdom  they  have 
developed  policies  of  decentralization  and 
have  developed  various  policies  for  imple- 
menting growth  in  slow  growth  areas.  The 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Regional  Devel- 
opment from  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
one  of  the  participants  in  this  conference,  so 
we  will  have  the  benefit  of  their  ideas  and  a 
review  of  what  has  been  done  there.  There 
will  be  other  speakers  from  Colombia, 
Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  New  York  state 
and  several  of  the  other  provinces  of  Canada 
who  will  deal  with  actual  cases  and  case 
histories  and  programmes. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
this  House  in  regard  to  poverty.  Our  neigh- 
bours to  the  south  have  declared  an  unofficial 


war  on  poverty  and  I  think  the  approach 
they  are  taking  there  is  not  too  dissimilar  to 
what  we  are  investigating  in  this  conference. 
The  point,  really,  is  to  devise  some  means 
by  which  we  can  wipe  out  the  pockets  of 
poverty,  because  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
suggest  that  we  have  widespread  poverty  in 
this  province,  although  it  may  have  some 
appeal  to  speak  about  it  in  a  broad  sense. 
In  effect,  on  any  analysis,  we  will  find  that 
if  indeed  it  exists  in  this  province,  it  exists 
in  pockets. 

In  this  regard,  we  will  have  at  this  confer- 
ence speakers  from  the  American  government. 
There  are  people  here  from  the  area  devel- 
opment agency  and  from  the  Appalachian 
project,  which  is  one  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment's specific  projects.  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman 
will  be  here  to  take  part  in  this  conference. 
Hon.  members  may  recall  that  among  other 
things  he  was  in  charge  of  a  large  part  of 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe  after  World  War 
II  under  the  provisions  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
Mr.  Jean  Gottman,  who  is  probably  the  world's 
leading  expert  on  problems  associated  with 
urban  growth,  will  also  be  here. 

There  will  be  a  total  of  about  40  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  participating  in 
this  conference. 

I  would  think  the  number  of  people  at- 
tending would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
thousand.  This  is  going  to  make  it  fairly 
crowded,  because  more  people  want  to  attend 
this  conference  than  we  have  room  to  accom- 
modate. But  we  will  be  able  to  find  room 
for  all  the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  without 
payment  of  a  registration  fee,  I  might  say. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  who  has  indicated  such  a  large 
interest  in  this  subject,  that  all  the  local 
regional  development  associations  in  the  prov- 
ince have  been  consulted  in  the  planning 
and  the  bringing  together  of  this  conference. 

I  make  these  remarks  just  to  indicate  that 
this  is  quite  an  unusual  circumstance,  to 
adjourn  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
our  members  an  opportunity  to  attend  this 
conference.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  hon. 
members  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  might  say  that  the  ceremony  in  connec- 
tion with  the  flag  which  I  have  spoken  about, 
which  will  take  place  on  Monday,  will  go 
ahead  as  planned,  and  we  propose  to  have 
a  luncheon  after  that.  I  would  hope  as 
many  hon.  members  as  possible  will  attend 
that  ceremony  on  Monday. 

As  far  as  the  committees  are  concerned,  no 
committees  will  meet  on  Monday,   Tuesday 
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or  Wednesday,  with  the  exception  of  the 
committee  on  private  bills,  because  that 
committee  attracts  to  it  people  from  parts  of 
the  province  who  put  these  bills  in.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  give  them  sufficient  notice, 
so  tlie  committee  on  private  bills  will  meet, 
I  believe,  on  Tuesday.  But  all  other  com- 
mittee meetings  will  be  suspended  or  ad- 
journed on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
When  we  adjourn  today,  we  will  adjourn 
until  two  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  I 
would  hope  that  on  Wednesday  we  will  be 
able  to  complete  the  Throne  debate  and  on 
Thursday  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
will  proceed  with  his  contribution  to  the 
Budget  debate.  Then  we  will  get  back  to 
the  normal  routine  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Twelfth  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E.  Sander- 
cock  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES 
OFFICE  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  AUDITOR 

On  vote  1501: 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  presenting  the  estimates  of 
the  provincial  auditor,  I  have  before  me  Mr. 
George  Spence,  the  provincial  auditor,  whom 
I  think  most  of  you  know.  Mr.  Spence  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Account- 
ants of  Ontario  and  has  been  in  the  service 
for  26  years.  The  provincial  auditor  occupies 
a  unique  position  of  independence  and  im- 
partiality within  the  provincial  administra- 
tion. His  primary  duty  is  to  audit  and  report 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  his  objectivity  is  buttressed 
by  the  statutory  provisions  assuring  him 
tenure  of  office. 

In  day-to-day  operations  the  provincial 
auditor  carries  on  a  continuous  examination 
of  all  expenditures  from  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund  and,  in  doing  so,  countersigns 
all  cheques  and  certifies  that  there  are  funds 
available  and  legislative  authority  for  each 
such  payment.  In  addition,  his  staff  is  con- 
tinually making  audits  of  revenue  accounts 
and  records  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  in  connection  with 
the  audit  of  the  government's  transactions, 
the  provincial  auditor  conducts  audits  of  such 
boards,  commissions  and  Crown  instrumen- 
talities as  may  be  required  by  various  govern- 
ing statutes  and  directorates. 


The  results  of  the  operations  for  each 
fiscal  year  are  set  out  in  the  public  accounts, 
which  are  prepared  under  his  direction  and 
delivered  by  him  to  the  Honourable,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  for  presentation  to  the 
assembly  within  the  first  10  days  of  the  first 
session  held  in  the  following  calendar  year. 
The  auditor's  report  upon  the  accounts  is 
appended  to  the  balance  sheet  in  the  public 
accounts  with  reference  to  his  formal  report, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  separate  publica- 
tion entitled  The  Provincial  Auditor's  Report. 

In  his  report,  the  auditor  endeavours  to 
see  that  the  results  of  the  government's  opera- 
tions are  clearly  stated  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  studied  and  their  full  significance 
appreciated.  While  he  is  required  to  report 
in  the  scope  of  his  examination,  on  Treasury 
board  orders,  special  warrants  issued  and 
other  matters,  he  is  also  free  to  comment  on 
whatever  he  may  desire  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  assembly,  a  prerogative  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  use  and  which  forms  a  fur- 
ther checkpoint  in  our  system  of  financial 
control  and  accountability. 

The  estimates  show  a  modest  increase  from 
those  of  the  current  year.  In  previous  years 
I  have  informed  the  auditor  that  if  more 
money  is  needed  to  ensure  that  government 
spending  is  checked  as  efficiently  and 
thoroughly  as  possible,  that  it  would  be  made 
available. 

I  am  sure  that  this  House  would  wish  me 
to  repeat  this  assurance,  for  after  all  he  is 
an  officer  of  the  House  and  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  parties  that  his  functions  be  performed 
in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
I  have  been  given  the  opportunity  and  the 
privilege  to  examine  and  speak  about  the 
operations  of  the  office  of  the  provincial 
auditor. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity,  sir, 
and  my  first  reaction  as  I  worked  through  the 
comments  of  the  provincial  auditor  in  his 
report  for  1963-64,  was  one  of  astonishment 
that  this  government  could,  year  after  year, 
ignore  certain  recommendations  by  the 
auditor. 

As  a  businessman  it  has  always  been  my 
opinion  that  the  sure  way  to  move  into  finan- 
cial chaos  was  to  ignore  any  recommendations 
or  proposals  by  an  auditor,  or  in  this  case, 
by  a  department. 

First  of  all,  the  provincial  auditor's  depart- 
ment needs  to  adopt  the  watchdog  role  played 
by  the   federal  auditor-general.  The  federal 
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auditor-general's  department  keeps  the  govern- 
ment and  the  civil  servants  on  their  toes  by 
closely  scrutinizing  all  government  spending. 
Any  waste,  misappropriation  or  inefficiency 
in  the  spending  of  federal  funds  is  brought 
to  light  in  the  federal  auditor's  annual 
report.  Any  improper  or  unauthorized  spend- 
ing, any  irregularities  in  interdepartmental 
finances  are  brought  inexorably  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  and  the  public. 

The  federal  auditor-general  is  often  sharply 
critical  of  government  spending  policies  or  of 
specific  irregularities.  The  federal  auditor's 
report  has  pointed  out,  for  instance,  the 
example  of  a  pension  worth  $53,000  granted 
to  a  service  man  discharged  for  misconduct. 
It  has  pointed  out  the  waste  of  $182,000 
worth  of  radar  equipment  that  a  department 
ordered  and  never  used.  It  has  frequently  un- 
covered and  focused  attention  on  irregu- 
larities in  bidding.  This  is  the  approach  that 
should  be  taken  in  Ontario. 

The  method  and  approach  of  the  provincial 
auditor  of  Ontario  are  completely  different 
from  those  used  so  successfully  by  his  federal 
counterpart.  There  is  neither  the  same  degree 
of  detachment  nor  the  same  attitude  of  in- 
dependence. The  Ontario  audit  is  based  on  a 
pre-audit  system.  This  means  that  ever>' 
public  expenditure  is  gone  over  before  it  is 
made  by  the  auditor-general's  department, 
which  must  countersign  every  cheqvie  issued 
by  the  provincial  government.  There  cannot 
help  but  be  frequent  contact  between  those 
auditing  and  those  being  audited,  and  where 
there  is  such  a  close  relationship  between 
those  scrutinizing  and  those  being  scrutinized, 
the  attitude  of  independence  necessary  for  a 
successful  audit  cannot  exist. 

The  federal  auditors,  on  the  other  hand, 
check  expenditures  after  they  have  been  made 
and  have  very  little  day-to-day  contact  with 
the  personnel  of  the  agencies  which  they  are 
checking.  They  have  a  higher  degree  of 
detachment,  a  greater  spirit  of  independence 
and  are  naturally  more  likely  to  be  critical 
where  criticism  is  needed.  It  is  easier  for  an 
outsider  to  criticize  than  it  is  for  an  associate. 

One  need  only  compare  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
vincial report  with  a  copy  of  the  federal  re- 
port to  see  how  these  differences  in  technique 
and  approach  affect  the  results.  The  federal 
report  brings  errors  and  irregularities  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  The  provincial  report 
is  not  even  designed  to  bring  errors  and 
irregularities  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

One  of  the  problems  is  the  setup  of  the 
Ontario  public  accounts  committee.  It  is  tradi- 
tional, both  in  the  federal  Parliament  and  in 
Great  Britain  that  the  chairman  of  the  public 


accounts  committee  be  a  member  of  the 
Opposition.  A  public  accounts  committee 
must  have  an  attitude  of  total  independence. 
This  attitude  of  independence  cannot  possibly 
exist  when  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
a  member  of  the  government  party. 

The  auditor-general  is  an  officer  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  is  not  beholden  to  the  government 
in  power  but  is  responsible  to  all  the 
members  of  the  House.  This  position  is  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  independence  is 
essential  in  the  auditing  of  public  accounts. 
The  auditing  of  public  accounts  in  Ontario 
is  the  taxpayer's  safeguard  against  waste, 
misappropriation  and  inefficiency.  A  study  and 
adoption  of  the  approaches  and  the  techniques 
of  the  federal  auditor-general  is  necessary  if 
Ontario's  taxpayers  are  to  have  an  effective 
watchdog  for  their  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  going  into  details  of 
the  various  controversial  discrepancies  that 
have  appeared  in  our  provincial  spending  over 
the  years,  some  of  them  categoried  under  the 
heading  of  scandals,  it  has  become  apparent 
to  me  that  there  is  good  reason  why  these 
irregularities  have  not  been  detected  by  the 
provincial  auditor's  office  but  through  the 
efforts  of  people  outside  this  office  and  even 
outside  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  vote  for  $568,000  which,  as  budgets 
in  Ontario  go  nowadays,  is  in  the  category  of 
small  change.  It  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
most  important  items,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant item  that  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
api^rove  during  this  session  of  the  Legislature; 
not  because  of  the  amount  of  money  involved, 
but  because  of  the  importance  of  the  func- 
tion that  is  made  possible  by  this  appropria- 
tion. 

To  form  a  backgroimd  for  the  few 
comments  I  want  to  make  this  morning  with 
regard  to  this  vote,  I  would  like  to  read  a 
short  passage  from  an  interesting  and  pro- 
vocative little  book  published  recently  as  a 
Penguin  Special.  It  is  by  Andrew  Hill  and 
Anthony  Whichelow  and  it  is  called:  What's 
Wrong  with  Parliament. 

Naturally,  this  book— it  is  an  English  book- 
refers  to  tlie  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
but  the  essential  principles  that  are  discussed 
here,  and  in  many  other  books  that  have 
appeared  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  about 
Parliament,  are  quite  applicable  in  this 
House.  The  passage  I  would  like  to  read  is 
as  follows: 

If  you  were  to  stop  some  people  in  the 

street  and  ask  them  what  Parliament  was 

about,  you  would  get  a  variety  of  answers. 
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"Politics,"  "government,"  "laws,"  are  some 
of  the  replies  you  could  expect.  "Free- 
dom," might  say  the  mun  who  thinks  in 
terms  of  principle.  To  a  certain  extent 
each  of  them  would  be  right;  but  none  of 
them  would  have  gone  to  the  basis  and 
heart  of  Parliament.  For  although  other 
attributes  seem  superficially  more  impor- 
tant, and  though  one  might  have  hoped  for 
a  high-sounding  raison  d'etre,  the  his- 
torical roots  of  Parliament  lie,  very  simply, 
in  money. 

It  was  because  our  early  despots  needed 
the  people's  money  in  order  to  be  able  to 
govern  then  that  they  eventually  found  it 
necessary  to  call  together  representatives 
from  the  people.  These  representatives 
were  able  to  lay  down  conditions  on  which 
the  money  would  be  supplied;  they  were 
able  to  demand  more  equitable  government 
in  return  for  their  money— the  redress  of 
grievances  precedes  supply.  Centuries 
later,  they  were  able  to  insist  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  taxes  raised  for  a  particular 
purpose  should  be  spent  on  that  particular 
purpose  alone. 

Tudor  monarchs  convened  Parliaments 
only  when  they  needed  money.  In  later 
centuries,  many  of  the  greatest  constitu- 
tional battles  fought  out  in  Parliament 
stemmed  from  the  people's  right  to  a  say 
in  their  own  taxation  and  in  the  way  the 
proceeds  from  it  were  to  be  spent.  Ship 
money  is  a  simple  example.  The  revolt  of 
the  American  colonists— no  taxation  with- 
out representation- is  another.  In  our 
century  the  epic  clash  between  Lords  and 
Commons  was  fundamentally  on  the  right 
of  the  people's  representatives,  and  of 
them  alone,  to  control  the  country's  taxa- 
tion and  expenditure. 

The  control  of  the  nation's  money  is  at 
the  heart  of  our  parliamentary  system. 

And  control  of  the  nation's  money,  or  in  our 
case,  the  province's  money,  involves  two 
things.  First,  it  involves  the  Legislature's 
approval  in  voting  money  before  it  is  spent; 
and  second,  and  surely  this  is  just  as  impor- 
tant, it  involves  review  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  way  the  government  has  spent  the 
money  voted  to  it. 

This  is  a  problem  which  we  have  discussed 
at  considerable  length  in  this  House  in  the 
past.  Certainly  in  my  time  here  both  the 
Opposition  groups  have  been  raising  the 
issue.  We  have  been  making  some  progress, 
but  I  believe  that  we  still  have  quite  a  long 
way  to  go. 

One  of  the  great  ironies  of  history  has 
been  that  by  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 


after  approximately  600  years  of  struggle,  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  arbitrary,  irresponsible 
power  of  the  monarch  were  removed;  at  tliat 
very  time  there  began  the  period  of  the 
tremendous  growth  in  power  of  the  executive, 
of  the  Cabinet.  This  was  inevitable.  The 
demand  of  people  for  positive  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  the  state  made  it  necessary  that 
the  executive  powers  should  increase.  But 
imfortunately  in  Britain,  in  Canada,  in 
Ontario— everywhere— the  powers  of  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  people's  elected 
representatives  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  in  power  of  the  executive.  It  is  right 
in  this  area  of  the  auditing  of  the  accounts 
that  we  can  see  some  of  the  deficiencies  in 
the  ability  of  the  people,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, to  call  the  government  to  account 
in  the  spending  of  their  money. 

The  provincial  auditor,  we  are  told  every 
year  in  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's 
statement,  is  an  officer,  an  agent  of 
this  assembly.  That  is  certainly  the  statutory 
provision,  but  it  is  not  the  way  the  govern- 
ment has  approached  the  matter.  For  years 
the  pre-audit  system,  to  which  my  friend 
the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin 
referred  briefly  a  moment  or  two  ago,  made 
the  auditor  an  agent  of  the  executive,  not  of 
the  Legislature. 

Control  of  expenditure  before  the  money  is 
spent  is  an  executive  function.  This  House 
votes  the  money  to  the  executive;  the  execu- 
tive is  responsible  for  spending  it.  Natur- 
ally, it  has  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  spent  in 
a  way  that  it  approves.  The  function  of  pre- 
auditing  is  an  executive  function,  as  in 
Ottawa,  where  the  comptroller-general  is  a 
straight  Treasury  oflBcer.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  comptroller-general  is,  I  believe,  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  pre-audit  and  he  has  his  officers  in  the 
various  departments  checking  and  approving 
the  issuance  of  cheques  before  they  are 
issued.  It  is  a  necessary  and  essential  func- 
tion but  I  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  an  executive  function. 

The  legislative  function,  and  the  function 
that  the  provincial  auditor  should  perform,  is 
a  straight  review  function.  There  should  be 
a  post-audit  in  this  ijrovince  and  the  pro- 
vincial auditor  should  be  the  person  who  is 
responsible  for  the  post-audit.  He  should 
review  what  has  been  done  after  it  has  been 
done,  and  that  should  be  his  function. 

As  I  understand  the  system  now,  his  atten- 
tion, and  that  of  his  staff,  is  devoted  mainly 
to  the  pre-audit  function.  The  post-audit 
function  is  done,  at  best,  on  a  sort  of  spot- 
check  basis.    I  submit  that  this  is  the  wrong 
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way  of  doing  it.  By  all  means  let  the  execu- 
tive ensure  that  money  is  spent  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  directions  and  the 
directions  of  the  House,  but  then  let  the 
auditor  as  the  officer  of  this  House  review 
what  has  been  done. 

As  I  understand  it,  at  the  present  time  the 
auditor's  office  is  over  in  the  Treasury  build- 
ing. Is  that  correct?  The  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  confirms  that  that  is  correct. 

Here,  the  auditor,  the  representative  of 
this  assembly,  sits  cheek  by  jowl  with  the 
Treasury  officers,  the  representatives  of  the 
executive. 

Now  I  submit  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer that  this  is  not  the  way  it  should  be 
done.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  has 
been  any  impropriety  in  the  spending  of 
money.  I  do  not  know  of  any;  I  do  not 
believe  there  has  been  any.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  every  now  and  then  some  employee 
along  the  line  may  get  public  funds  mixed 
up  with  his  own,  but  that  is  a  different  matter 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  auditor  will  ferret  it 
out.  But  it  is  the  basic  principle,  the  principle 
that  was  referred  to  in  this  little  book,  the 
principle  that  is  the  whole  meaning  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  control  of  the  people's  money,  that 
is  involved  here. 

The  auditors  should  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
appearance,  be  totally  independent  of  the 
executive  branch  of  government.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  asked  me  a 
couple  of  minutes  ago,  "Where  should  the 
auditor's  office  be?"  Well,  I  will  tell  him 
where  it  should  be.  It  should  be  right  here 
in  this  building  beside  the  legislative 
assembly,  beside  the  body  to  which  he  is 
responsible,  the  only  body  to  which  he  is 
responsible. 

The  plans  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Works,  I  would  judge,  are  to  gradually  move 
all  the  various  departments  out  of  this  build- 
ing and  make  it  exclusively,  or  almost  ex- 
clusively, a  building  for  the  service  of  the 
legislative  assembly.  I  think  that  a  good 
trend.  So  let  us  complete  the  trend.  Let  us 
bring  the  officer  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
perhaps  the  most  important  officer  along  with 
the  clerk,  in  here  where  he  will  be  with  the 
legislative  assembly. 

The  Attorney  General's  Department  is 
still  here.  Apart  from  the  legislative  counsel, 
there  is  no  need  for  that  department  to  be 
located  in  this  building.  Let  us  make  some 
space  along  this  corridor  here  for  the  pro- 
vincial auditor  and  his  staff  so  that  they  can 
truly  be  servants  of  this  assembly. 

Now  the  independence,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  independence,  as  well  as  the  fact  of 


independence,  is  not  only  important  as  far  as 
the  auditor  is  concerned,  but  it  is  also 
essential  that  the  legislative  assembly  should 
have  some  clear  procedure  whereby  it  can 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  the  work  of 
the  provincial  auditor.  The  way  that  has 
been  developed  in  other  jurisdictions,  and  is 
slowly  being  developed  here,  is  to  set  up  a 
committee  of  the  legislative  assembly  called 
a  public  accounts  committee. 

I  myself  believe  that  the  public  accounts 
committee  has  a  vital  function  to  perform. 
I  do  not  think  that  by  itself  it  solves  the 
entire  problem  that  we  are  faced  with  in  this 
modern  era  in  ensuring  accountability  of  the 
executive,  but  I  think  it  is  an  important 
device.  It  is  obviously  the  committee  of  this 
House  that  will  normally  work  closely  with 
the  auditor  and  will  be  the  liaison  between 
the  assembly  as  a  whole  and  the  auditor. 

Now,  after  a  long  battle,  we  have  estab- 
lished the  principle,  and  I  commend  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  for  having  accepted  the 
principle,  that  the  public  accounts  committee 
will  meet  regularly. 

For  a  long  period  in  the  history  of  this 
province,  and  indeed  the  same  sort  of  thing 
and  the  same  attitude  was  apparent  in  the 
federal  arena  for  a  long  time,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  a  public  accounts  committee  was 
a  sort  of  scandals  committee.  It  met  only  if 
somebody  was  prepared  to  make  a  charge  of 
a  scandalous  nature. 

Now,  admittedly,  if  we  dig  down  into  the 
history  of  Canada  and  Ontario  we  will  find 
that  there  were  enough  scandalous  occur- 
rences to  keep  a  committee  going  almost  full 
time.  But  that  is  not  really  the  function  of 
the  committee  at  all,  and  the  government  has 
recognized  that  fact  by  now  providing  for 
this  committee  to  meet  regularly  during  the 
session  of  the  House.  We  have  adopted  a 
procedure,  at  least  this  is  my  understanding 
of  the  procedure,  that  during  the  term  of  the 
Legislature  the  committee  will,  in  association 
with  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  provincial 
auditor,  review  all  the  public  accounts  of  the 
province  and  will  try  to  do  that  in  a  four- 
3'ear  period. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  as  I  have  suggested  before,  that 
the  time  has  now  come  when  the  committee 
should  be  authorized  to  meet  between  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  last  year  when  he  agreed  to  regular 
meetings  of  the  committee  it  was  on  an 
experimental  basis,  shall  we  say?  His  sug- 
gestion, which  was  reasonable,  was:  Let  us  try 
it  out  meeting  during  sittings  of  the  House 
only  and  see  how  it  works.    This  was  a  fair 
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experiment,  and  I  think  that,  although  the 
committee  did  not  produce  any  sensational 
results— and  I  do  not  think  it  was  intended  to 
produce  sensational  results— it  produced  useful 
results.  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has 
accepted  some  of  its  recommendations, 
although  not  all  of  them.  We  will  have  more 
to  say  about  that  on  another  occasion.  But  it 
has  produced  useful  results. 

But  I  suggest  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
committee  to  produce  the  most  useful  results 
possible  if  it  can  meet  only  while  the  House 
is  in  session.  For  one  thing,  we  are  restricted 
to  quite  short  periods.  The  timetable  now 
laid  down  is  that  we  will  meet  an  hour  or  two 
twice  per  week.  Various  affairs  intervene 
and  even  some  of  those  meetings  inevitably 
have  ta  be  cancelled.  So  I  suppose  if  you 
added  it  all  up,  we  might  meet  a  total  of 
25  or  30  hours  during  the  entire  session  at  a 
time  when  the  members  are  inevitably  pre- 
occupied with  a  great  many  other  matters  and 
do  not  have  as  much  opportunity  to  do 
preparatory  work  as  they  would  like. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  these  meetings 
should  be  discontinued,  but  I  do  believe  that 
if  the  committee  had  authority  to  meet  be- 
tween sittings  of  the  House  it  could  come  in 
here  to  Toronto  for  a  week  at  a  time  probably 
two  or  three  time  a  year,  sit  down  for  a 
whole  week,  every  day,  and  get  down  to 
business  and  really  do  a  thorough  job,  such 
as  I  think  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of 
the  province  have  a  right  to  expect  it  to  do. 

So,  therefore,  I  would  put  that  suggestion 
before  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer.  They  have,  I  think, 
been  eminently  reasonable  in  their  approach 
to  this  matter  in  the  past  and  I  think  this  is 
a  suggestion  that  they  could  now  appropri- 
ately consider. 

The  last  matter  I  would  like  to  refer  to  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  deals  with  special 
warrants  and  Treasury  board  orders. 

The  provincial  auditor's  report  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  for  which  he  has  reported,  1963- 
64,  shows  a  total  amount  of  money  of  $26,- 
661,000  expended  under  Treasury  board 
orders  and  a  total  of  $1,157,000  expended 
under  special  warrants. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  those  figures 
exaggerate  the  situation  somewhat.  I  think  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  money  expended 
under  Treasury  board  orders  was  really  just 
money  in  and  out.  In  other  words,  money  was 
due  to  the  province  from  the  government  at 
Ottawa  but  it  had  to  be  spent  here  before  we 
collected  it  from  Ottawa.  Therefore  there  had 
to  be  a  Treasury  board  order  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  that  amount  of  money  before 


we  actually  collected  it.  So  the  net  amount 
is  undoubtedly  less  than  $25  million.  I  am  not 
sitre  how  much  less,  but  it  is  probably  not 
more  than  half  of  that. 

The  point  is,  there  is  an  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  spent  under  Treasury  board 
order  and  another  amount  of  money,  a  little 
over  $1  million,  spent  under  special  warrants, 
that  has  never  been  approved  by  this  House 
and  never  will  be  approved  by  this  House. 

Now  I  can  quite  understand  that  matters 
come  up  during  the  course  of  the  year  when 
the  House  is  not  in  session  requiring  the 
spending  of  money  without  the  prior  approval 
of  the  House,  but  I  really  think— I  was  quite 
surprised  to  discover,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  this  does  not  follow— that  such  expendi- 
tures should  come  back  to  this  House  by  way 
of  supplementary  estimates.  Admittedly  the 
government  would  then  be  asking  for  retro- 
active approval,  but  at  least  it  would  be  ask- 
ing for  the  approval  of  the  House. 

I  know  that  under  The  Financial  Adminis- 
tration Act  as  provided  in  sub-section  2  of 
section  29  a  warrant  issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  is  passed.  That 
dates  back  to  1954.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  was  not  in  this  House  in  1954,  but  I  would 
certainly  suggest  that  the  gentlemen  who- 
were  here  at  that  time  were  not  very  con- 
scious of  their  responsibilities.  They  permitted 
that  sub-section  to  go  through.  They  sur- 
rendered, in  one  area,  one  of  their  vital 
rights  and  responsibilities,  which  is  to  control 
the  vote  of  money  to  the  government.  I  think 
it  was  a  bad  section,  it  should  never  have 
been  enacted  and  I  think  it  should  be  deleted. 
I  think  that  any  sums  of  money  spent  by  the 
government  out  of  public  revenues  should  be 
approved  in  this  House,  where  possible  in  the 
regular  estimates,  and  where  that  is  not 
possible  through  supplementary  estimates. 

These  three  suggestions,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
be  far  from  totally  solving  the  broad  problem 
of  ensuring  adequate  accountability  of  the 
executive  to  the  Legislature.  They  will,  how- 
ever, each  of  them,  be  a  step  in  that  direction, 
and  for  that  reason  I  think  each  of  them  is 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  the  gov- 
ernment with  a  view  to  early  action. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  the 
hon.  members  of  this  Legislature  could 
properly  have  a  real  sense  of  grievance  when 
we  are  here  as  supplicants,  shall  we  say,  beg- 
ging the  government  to  return  to  us  our 
officer,  the  provincial  auditor.  The  government 
has  taken  him  over,  made  him  their  officer; 
and  now  we  have  to  ask  the  government, 
in  the  goodness  of  its  heart,  to  return  him  to 
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us  so  that  he  can  become  our  officer  purely 
and  exclusively. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  put  in  that 
position.  I  trust  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  can  see  the 
total  impropriety  of  such  a  situation  and  will 
perhaps  rectify  it  as  soon  as  is  reasonably 
possible.  I  quite  appreciate  the  fact  that  if  a 
pre-audit  is  to  be  done  by  Treasury  officers, 
representative  of  the  executive  rather  than  the 
representative  of  this  House,  it  will  take  some 
time  to  change  the  system.  I  think  the  gov- 
ernment should  get  down  to  business  on 
changing  that  system  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  add  a  few  remarks 
to  what  has  already  been  said  and  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  that  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  a  better  opportunity 
to  scrutinize  the  accounts. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  you  have  nearly  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  it  is  difficult  for 
individual  members  to  properly  scrutinize  the 
accounts  unless  they  have  the  trained  help 
that  is  required,  and  that  trained  help  is  the 
auditor-general.  Even  in  a  small  department, 
for  example,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  office, 
we  see  salaries  $65,000.  They  tell  us  about 
$15,000  of  the  salaries,  and  then  the  re- 
mainder is  called  "other  salaries  $50,000."  I 
am  quoting  this  from  the  public  accounts.  We 
really  do  not  know  what  the  $50,000  is.  We 
presume  it  is  all  right.  It  probably  is,  but 
certainly  we  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
see  whether  they  are  paying  PR  men  or  just 
who  is  receiving  that  $50,000.  If  these 
accounts  were  available  to  us,  there  would 
be  closer  contact  with  the  individual  member 
and  the  auditor-general,  then  there  would  be 
a  far  closer  scrutiny  of  the  money  that  is 
l>eing  spent. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  what  is 
liappening.  If  yoii  have  the  government,  the 
executive,  the  bureaucracy  becoming  bigger 
and  bigger  every  year,  every  day,  there  is 
more  money  being  spent.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product 
of  Canada  is  accounted  for  by  government  in 
Canada. 

That  includes  them  all.  Twenty  per  cent  of 
the  GNP.  That  means  that  a  lot  of  money 
as  being  spent.  In  the  province  of  Ontario, 
where  we  are  a  big  government,  it  is  all  the 
more  important  that  we  keep  an  eye  on  the 
accounts,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  big  gov- 
■emment,  this  big  bureaucracy,  is  going  to  in- 
crease. Therefore  I  again  add  my  pleadings 
with  the  two  previous  speakers  that  the 
auditor  check  tlie  accounts  after  the  money 
has  been  spent. 


In  Ottawa  they  have  discovered  some 
strange  things.  One  man  was  receiving  a  $53,- 
000  pension  to  which  he  was  not  entitled  and 
it  was  the  auditor-general  who  picked  that  up, 
it  was  he  who  exposed  it  to  the  public.  Surely 
there  must  be,  in  the  millions  that  are  being 
spent  here,  there  must  be  some  things  going 
on  that  should  be  picked  up. 

Again  I  cannot  understand  why  the  gov- 
ernment, year  after  year,  ignores  the  report 
of  its  own  auditor-general  in  two  very  serious 
matters.  It  should  be  the  Legislature's  audi- 
tor-general, but  in  truth  it  is  the  govern- 
ment's auditor-general  in  practice. 

Hon.  Mr,  Allan:  The  hon.  member  had 
better  learn  his  titles. 

Mr.  Trotter:   In  any  event— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  must 
have  studied  it  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Trotter:  —the  government  ignores  his 
own  report.  Time  and  again  the  auditor- 
general  has  pointed  out  the  deficit  of  the 
public  service  superannuation  fund.  I  be- 
lieve the  deficit  as  reported  in  the  last 
provincial  auditor's  report  was  $74,102,000. 
Despite  the  fact  that  they  recommend 
changes,  the  government  continues  to  go  in 
the  same  old  haphazard  fashion.  For  ex- 
ample, I  am  quoting  at  page  16  of  the 
auditor's  report: 

The  actuary  points  out  that  in  order  to 
keep  the  computed  $74,102,000  deficit 
disclosed  as  set  at  March  31,  1962,  from 
growing,  the  fund  should  receive  as  a 
minimum  interest  at  five  per  cent  on  the 
$74,000,000  or  $3,705,000  each  year.  The 
actuary  further  states  that  to  amortize  the 
$75,102,000  deficit  over  a  period  of  25 
years  would  require  an  annual  payment  of 
$5,257,700. 

Yet,  here  are  huge  sums  of  money,  and  de- 
spite what  the  auditor  tells  us,  this  situation 
goes  on  and  on.  This  is  going  to  get  worse. 
For  example— and  here  again  I  quote  from 
tlie  auditor: 

It   is   evident  from   the   actuary's  report 
as   at    March   31,    1962,    and  from   former 
reports- 
Get  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

—that  the  situation  is  serious,  both  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  the  deficit  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  increasing  each  year.  I 
would  recommend  that  immediate  arrange- 
ments be  made  to  correct  the  unfavourable 
trend  in  the  fund.    It  is  suggested  that  a 
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definite  programme  be  adopted  of  pro- 
viding in  the  annual  budget  the  necessary 
contribution  which  would  refund  the 
deficit  over  a  reasonable  number  of  years. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
The  auditor  performed  his  duty;  he  reported 
it  as  he  found  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  will 
find  out  what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  we  have  been  waiting 
for  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  they  have  recom- 
mended it.  For  here  it  is  again,  another 
situation,  involving— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  auditor. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  reading  from  liis  report. 
I  am  discussing  the  auditor's  report  under 
the  auditor's  estimates.  Where  else  would 
I  discuss  it?  Here  is  another  recommenda- 
tion from  the  auditor  as  reported:  "Involving 
a  deficit  and  a  fund  of  $292  million." 

Here  you  have  utter  inactivity  over  a  deficit 
of  $292  million,  and  I  am  speaking  of  the 
teachers'  superannuation  fund. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  The  hon. 
member  docs  not  even  understand  it. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Why  do 
you  not  explain  it,  then? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  listen  to 
what  the  auditor  says  then.  After  all,  he  is 
the  man  who  is  paid  to  check  into  this.  Again, 
he  says  in  the  provincial  auditor's  report,  and 
I  am  reading  from  page  17,  of  November  29, 
1963: 

Comments  were  made  regarding  the 
rapid  deterioration  taking  place  in  the  fund 
when  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  actuarial 
deficit  had  increased  by  43.6  per  cent  from 
1958  to  1961.  It  is  apparent  that  immedi- 
ate steps  should  be  taken  to  place  this 
fund  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis. 

They  have  been  referring  to  this  years  before, 

but  this  is  before  the  House. 

Finally,   there   is   one   more  paragraph    on 

this  superannuation  fund  from  the  auditor: 
The  special  contribution  of  $1  million 
to  each  fund  referred  to  on  page  16  was  a 
special  contribution  from  the  province  to 
reduce  the  amounts  by  which  the  estimated 
actuarial  liability  exceeds  the  assets  of  the 
respective  funds.  Similar  contributions 
have   been   made    to    the   teachers'    super- 


annuation fund  each  year  since  1952,  and 
to  the  public  service  superannuation  frmd 
each  year  since  1954.  While  these  special 
contributions  have  been  a  valuable  addi- 
tion, they  have  not  been  sufficient  to  keep 
the  deficit  from  increasing. 

As  mentioned  previously,  provision 
.'hould  be  made  to  correct  this  trend,  as  the 
present  practice  relieves  the  expenditure 
of  the  current  year  at  the  expense  of  the 
expenditure  of  future  years. 

Again  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  draw  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
the  auditor's  report,  because  it  is  about  time 
that  he  took  his  advice. 

One  other  thing  I  think  I  should  mention 
here,  and  it  has  to  do  with  the  keeping  of 
the  accounts  of  the  province,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  there  are  many  conferences  now  going 
on  between  Ottawa  and  various  departments 
of  government  here  in  Ontario,  and  with 
other  provinces.  One  thing  that  should  be 
brought  into  line,  that  we  should  seek,  for 
the  provinces  across  Canada,  is  that  we 
should  have  similar  bookkeeping  practices, 
because  when  the  provinces  compare  what 
their  different  assets  and  profits  are,  and  what 
their  income  and  ovitgoings  are,  so  many  of 
them  have  different  terms.  The  statement 
from  one  provincial  government  is  not  set 
up  in  the  same  terms  as  another's. 

In  fact,  it  was  just  recently  tliat  the  prov- 
inces all  agreed  that  their  financial  year 
should  end  on  March  31.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant, when  all  the  departments  come  to  dis- 
cuss problems  with  other  provinces  and  with 
Ottawa,  that  we  have  .similar  bookkeeping 
practices;  so  I  would  urge  the  government  to 
encourage  other  provinces,  as  well  as  our- 
selves, to  come  to  some  agreement. 

Hon.  Mr,  Rowntree:  Uniformity. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Uniformity— because  many 
provinces  get  up  and  try  to  compare  their 
taxes  with  ours,  and  often  it  is  not  too  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  three  questions 
for  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  size  of  the  staff  of  the 
auditor-general's  department  and  how  many 
chartered  accountants  there  are.  I  have  two 
more  questions  after  that. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Before 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  replies  to  the 
comments  from  the  other  side,  I  have  a 
couple  of  inquiries  with  which  perhaps  he 
might  deal  at  the  same  time.  But  before  I 
pose  these  questions  to  the  hon.  Minister  I 
would   like   to   say   something  regarding  the 
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charge  of  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin  to  the  effect  that,  simply  because 
an  hon.  member  is  sitting  on  the  goverrmient 
side  of  this  House,  he  cannot  act  in  an  im- 
partial or  fair  manner  as  a  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  this  House. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  unfair  allegation  to 
make.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  really  mean  it  or, 
if  he  did  mean  it,  he  had  not  thought  about 
it  too  much.  I  think  the  experience  of  the 
committee  on  public  accounts  last  year 
throws  that  back  in  his  teeth,  because  last 
year  we  had  a  very  impartial  and  fair- 
minded  committee. 

I  think  the  information  requested  at  that 
time  was  obtained  for  all  members  of  the 
committee.  I  think,  on  occasion,  the  Con- 
servative members  of  that  committee  were 
just  as  vehemently  critical  of  some  of  the 
procedures  and  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment at  that  time.  I  was  quite  impressed  and 
I  know,  from  the  mail  I  received  and,  I  think, 
others  received,  that  other  people  outside  of 
the  Legislature  were  impressed  with  the 
impartial  tone  of  that  particular  committee 
last  year. 

From  what  I  have  seen  this  year,  I  think 
the  good  work,  good  feeling,  and  good  char- 
acter of  that  committee  is  being  continued. 
I  think  we  need  go  no  further  than  the 
example  of  the  very  first  meeting  of  the 
committee  this  year,  when  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  himself  appeared  before  that  com- 
mittee and  got  a  great  verbal  roasting  and 
lacing  from  the  members  of  the  committee, 
in  particular  from  some  of  the  Conservative 
members,  for  certain  comments  he  was 
making  at  that  time.  I  think  if  the  hon. 
member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  would  come 
to  some  of  those  committee  meetings,  and 
sit  and  listen  and  watch  how  it  goes  on,  he 
perhaps  would  come  back  to  this  House  and 
apologize  for  the  inference  he  has  made. 

I  feel  that  it  makes  no  difference  whatso- 
ever as  to  the  geographic  location  of  the 
members  in  this  House;  we  are  all  here  to 
do  a  good  job  and  I  think  the  majority  of  us 
are  quite  willing  to  put  party  lines  and  party 
bias  aside  in  an  endeavour  to  do  a  good 
job  for  the  people  of  the  province.  It  should 
make  no  difference  whatsoever  what  side  of 
the  House  they  sit  on,  or  what  party  line 
they  follow. 

My  inquiries  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Trea- 
surer he  can  perhaps  deal  with  as  he  is  go- 
ing to  deal,  I  trust,  with  the  other  inquiries. 
I  hope  this  does  not  sound  as  facetious  as 
perhaps  it  may,  but  we  are  dealing  here  with 
the  expenditure  of  $500,000.  It  is  the  old 
«[uestion  of  the  inspector  inspecting  the  in- 


spectors. Who  audits  the  accovmts  of  the 
provincial  aviditor,  Mr.  Chairman?  The  next 
question  is:  I  noticed  a  Treasury  board  order 
last  year  for  $17,000;  why  was  it  necessary 
for  the  provincial  auditor's  department  to 
have  a  Treasury  board  order  for  $17,000? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  the  hon.  Provincial  Trea- 
surer rises— he  is  getting  quite  a  list  of  ques- 
tions and  I  have  one  I  would  like  to  add. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  that 
now  defunct  select  committee  which  was 
chaired  by  the  present  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts)  investigating 
government  organization— if  I  may  use  that 
general  title.  We  were  giving  some  serious 
consideration  to  the  Gordon  report,  and  its 
proposals  that  all  agencies  of  this  government 
should  come  under  the  provincial  auditor; 
that  they  should  not  be  audited  by  indepen- 
dent chartered  accountant  firms  across  the 
province.  Indeed,  I  think  I  have  referred  to 
this  little  incident  on  one  occasion  in  the 
past  but  in  the  present  circumstances  I 
should  like  to  recall  it  again. 

On  one  occasion  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  in  effect  said  to  the  witness  who  was 
before  the  committee,  a  very  qualified  wit- 
ness—the late  Watson  Sellar,  who  had  retired 
as  auditor-general  of  Canada  and  who  had 
come  before  us  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
experience:  "Are  you  suggesting  that  a  man 
who  is  a  member  of  a  licensed  chartered 
accountant  firm,  a  professional,  would  not  be 
doing  the  strictest  kind  of  audit  for  which  he 
had  been  hired?"  And,  to  the  hon.  Minister's 
astonishment,  Watson  Sellar  looked  him 
square  in  the  eye  and  said,  "That  is  precisely 
what  I  am  suggesting." 

In  other  words,  he  suggested  if  an  auditing 
firm  is  hired— and  the  agency  at  that  time 
imder  discussion  was  the  Niagara  parks 
commission— there  is  some  possibility  that,  to 
retain  his  client,  the  firm  might  be  willing  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Niagara  parks 
commission  in  the  auditing  of  his  books. 

Now  I  know  I  am  getting  into  a  very 
delicate  area  and  I  want  to  explore  it  no 
further. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:   It  is  not  delicate— it  is  a 
reasonable  area- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Reasonable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes,  this  is  a  reasonable 
area. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  very  good!  I  am 
glad  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  raised  his 
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voice,    because    I    could    hear    rumblings    in 
other  sections  of  the  Conservative  Party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member's  sug- 
gestion- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  proved  once  again  that  he  is  a 
pre-eminently  reasonable  man.  He  is  so 
reasonable  that  I  wonder  vv'hy  he  has  not 
acceded  to  this  recommendation  that  he  has 
been  sitting  on  for  five  years.  For  example, 
my  information  from  my  hon.  colleague,  vi^ho 
is  a  member  of  the  public  accounts  commit- 
tee, is  that  the  workmen's  compensation  board 
does  not  come  under  the  provincial  auditor; 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  amazing  as  it  may  seem, 
a  new  organization  that  has  been  created 
since  this  recommendation  was  put  forward 
is  being  audited  other  than  by  the  provincial 
auditor,  namely,  OMERS. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
AfiEairs):  Well,  OMERS  is  not  under  provincial 
funds  and  that  is  why.  It  belongs  to  the 
employees  and  to  the  municipal  corporations. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  audited  by  the  provincial 
auditor. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  This  is  a  tech- 
nical argument.  It  certainly  comes  under  this 
government's  jurisdiction.  In  the  shared  re- 
sponsibility I  will  agree  with  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs  but  what  the  hon. 
Minister  is  doing  is  ignoring  the  spirit  of  the 
recommendation  and  hanging  his  hat  on  a 
technicality  to  put  OMERS  beyond  it. 

However,  let  me  pursue  my  basic  point. 
Hydro— and  I  would  concede  that  Hydro 
would  be  a  big  job  of  auditing  and  would 
require  a  sizeable  increase  in  staff,  but  the 
suggestion  still  was  made,  if  I  recall  correctly 
by  the  Gordon  commission,  that  Hydro  is  still 
outside  the  purview  of  the  provincial  auditor. 

I  understand  there  are  two  other  smaller 
ones  that  are  not  of  great  consequence.  One 
is  the  cancer  institute  and  the  other  is  some 
soldiers'  aid  fund  which  is  gradually  passing 
out  of  the  picture  anyway.  But  the  basic 
principle  that  all  of  these  agencies  should  be 
coming  under  the  provincial  auditor  is  being 
ignored  by  the  government.  Now  I  rose  to 
draw  this  to  the  attention— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  is  not  being  ignored. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister  is 
taking  a  long  time  to  accede  to  the  recom- 
mendation and  bring  them  under  the  pro- 
vincial auditor.  A  new  one  has  been  created 
since  and  this  shows  that  the  hon.  Minister 
does  not  even  accept  the  basic  validity  of  the 
principle. 


The  reason  why  I  rose,  and  it  was  the  hon. 

Minister's  comment  that  provoked  me  some 

time  earlier,  was  that  he  said: 

I  have  assured  the  provincial  auditor 
that  he  should  not  feel  that  a  shortage  of 
funds  is  restricting  his  activities,  that  if  he 
needs  more  money,  he  will  get  more 
money. 

All  right!  If  the  government  is  insistent  that 
these  recommendations  for  bringing  all  of 
these  agencies  under  the  government  are 
valid,  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  has  got  to  be 
consistent,  he  has  to  bring  them  under  the 
provincial  auditor.  He  has  to  give  the  pro- 
vincial auditor  such  increase  in  appropriations 
as  he  requires  to  hire  the  extra  stafiF  to  do  the 
whole  job.  I  wonder  whether  it  will  go  to 
another  10,  15,  or  25  years  before  this  recom- 
mendation is  implemented. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  hon. 
Minister  rises  I  should  like  to  pose  a  question 
to  him  relating  to  the  teachers'  superannu- 
ation fund.  Why  should  the  government  not 
make  it  very  clear  that  there  is  no  necessity, 
and  in  fact  there  is  no  desirability,  for  having 
that  fund  fully  funded? 

Now,  sir,  in  that  connection,  it  is  well 
recognized  by  actuaries  and  other  experts  in 
the  insurance  field  that  with  public  groups 
like  the  teachers'  group— quite  unlike  a  cor- 
poration which  may  terminate  its  activities, 
go  into  bankruptcy  or  some  such  thing; 
entirely  unlike  an  individual— it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  fully  fund  such  a  plan. 

I  refer  now  to  a  comment  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  during 
the  leadership  campaign,  I  think  it  was  on 
August  26  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  who  placed 
the  Ontario  Liberals  alongside  the  federal 
Liberals  on  every  major  programme  from 
Medicare  to  pensions.  I  assume  that  the  hon. 
member  is  in  full  accord  with  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan,  which  is  not  fully  funded  at  all. 

I  think  that  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to 
have  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  worried 
every  year  because  he  does  not  understand 
the  nature  of  these  things  and  the  teachers 
of  the  province  in  some  cases  disturbed 
because  of  this  annual  comment.  I  have  high 
regard  for  the  provincial  auditor,  but  it 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  having 
this  fund  fully  funded  is  unnecessary  and 
undesirable.  In  fact  it  would  be  perfectly 
ludicrous  for  the  government  to  borrow  some 
$200-odd  million  to  place  in  a  fund  and  the 
fund  to  be  reinvested,  presumably  in  some 
government  security,  maybe  our  own  bonds. 

The  whole  thing  is  unnecessary  and  I  think 
the   hon.    Provincial   Treasurer  should   make 
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that  position  very  clear.  I  think  the  provincial 
auditor  should  leave  that  topic  alone  from 
now  on.    It  is  just  upsetting  a  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman, 
surely  when  we  are  discussing  teachers' 
superannuation  and  the  fact  that  the  fund  is 
so  seriously  in  debt,  it  should  be  taken  for 
granted  that  when  the  hon.  member  brings 
up  a  statement  made  by  me  I  have  the  right 
to  say  that  I  am  in  favour  of  modern  pension 
funds  being  without  full  funding,  and  I  would 
say  that  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
hon.  member  was  referring  to  me,  the  hon. 
Provincial    Treasurer    would    permit    me    to 
have  a  comment  before  he  answers— 

Hon.   Mr.   Allan:    No,    I   was   trying   on   a 

point  of  order- 
Mr.    Nixon    —and    the    difficulty    he    has 

brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House,  and 

surely  we  would  like  to  hear— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  give 
a  full  answer  to  the  matter.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  very  great  respect, 
that  this  is  the  place  to  discuss  the  advis- 
ability or  the  lack  of  advisability  of  how  the 
teachers'  fund  is  being  financed.    It  seems  to 


Iirterjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  My  feeling  is  that  the 
question  is  have  we  paid  any  attention  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  provincial  auditor  and 
I  will  answer  that  question  when  I  answer 
them  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  not  hear  what  the  hon. 
Minister  said.   When  will  you  answer  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Just  as  soon  as  I  have  an 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's  point  of  order. 
What  is  now  at  issue  is  the  performance  of 
the  government  and  I  wanted  to  say  a  word 
on  this.  I  will  say  it  another  time,  but  I 
would  like  to  feel  assured  that  we  on  this  side 
of  the  House  will  be  in  a  position  to  make 
comments  and  will  not  be  faced  with  a  state- 
ment before  the  orders  of  the  day.  Will  it 
be  under  the  hon.  Minister's  estimates  of  the 
Treasury,  or  where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Under  the  estimates  of  the 
Treasury  and  imder  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Education. 


Mr.  Farquhar:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  George  made  a  remark  in 
which  he  included  my  name.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  he  is  trying  to  put  me  in  a 
position  of  having  made  an  inference  which 
I  did  not  intend  and  which  he  knows  I  did 
not  intend.  Therefore  any  suggestion  of 
asking  for  a  retraction  or  apology  is  certainly 
not  going  to  be  forthcoming  from  me. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Others  do  not  have  an  Opposition 
member- 
Mr.  Farquhar:  I  meant  no  inference  on  the 
dignity  or  on  the  diligence  of  these  hon.  mem- 
bers, the  one  against  the  other.  I  only  sought 
to  point  out  that  as  our  hon.  leader  said  a 
few  days  ago,  that  justice  must  not  only  be 
done,  it  must  also  seem  to  be  done. 

Hi9n.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  replying 
to  some  of  the  queries  that  have  been  made, 
I  would  like  at  first  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
the  suggestions  from  hon.  members  opposite 
and  I  take  it,  and  I  say  this  sincerely,  that 
many  of  them  are  made  in  a  sincere  fashion 
and  that  thought  and  consideration  have  been 
given  to  the  remarks  that  have  been  made. 

Now  in  some  instances,  when  a  man  does 
not  know  the  title  of  the  person  whose 
accounts  we  are  discussing,  I  am  afraid  he  has 
not  given  much  thought  to  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  He  shows  how  remote 
he  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  shows  how  remote  he  is, 
that  is  absolutely  correct. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
try  to  deal  with— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mi-.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is 
a  desire  to  have  the  questions  answered  I  am 
very  happy  to  answer  them.  The  first  one  that 
I  would  like  to  deal  with  is  the  question  that 
was  raised  by  one  of  the  hon.  members  in 
which  he  wondered  who  audited  the  accounts 
of  the  auditor.  Well,  I  may  say  that  if  we  as 
a  Legislature  do  not  have  confidence  in  the 
auditor  who  is  going  to  audit  expenditures 
and  revenue  amounting  to  almost  $1.5  billion, 
then  I  think  we  do  not  have  as  much  con- 
fidence in  that  auditor  as  we  should  have. 

Mr.    Singer:   Well,   he   was   the   one   who 

wanted  us  to— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  great  part  of  the  esti- 
mates we  have  before  us,  as  you  realize,  are 
salaries.  The  salaries  are  checked,  the  pay- 
ments are  checked,  by  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, to  see  that  these  are  in  order.  After 
you  have  taken  the  salaries  out  I  would  hope 
that  we,  as  a  House,  have  confidence  in  our 
provincial  auditor  that  he  will  audit  the  rest 
of  the  accounts  in  his  department. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  have  forgotten  what 
order  they  came  in.  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  brought  up  the  matter  of 
detachment  of  the  auditor.  It  is  surprising 
the  views  one  can  have,  depending  upon 
where  he  sits. 

Mr.  Thompson:  It  was  the  hon.  member  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  not  sure;  it  may 
have  been.  We  in  Treasury  have  a  distinct 
feeling  that  the  auditor  is  very  definitely 
detached;  and  although  he  occupies  one  floor 
of  the  Treasury  building,  I  look  upon  that  as 
the  sacred  sanctum  of  the  provincial  auditor 
and  his  staff.  And  I  can  tell  you  very  truth- 
fully that  I  know  that  I  have  not  visited  any- 
one on  that  floor  three  times  in  all  the  time 
I  have  been  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  since 
1958.  So  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would 
be  any  more  detached  if  they  were  over  here 
than  they  would  be  if  they  were  there. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers, who  have  mentioned  the  matter  of  a 
post-audit  compared  to  a  pre-audit,  and  im- 
press upon  them  once  again,  that  this  govern- 
ment is  a  progressive  government. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Except  that  it  operates 
and  follows  precedence. 

An  hon.  member:  Say  that  again  and  we 
will  hammer  again. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  it  is  a  progressive 
government. 

Mr.  White:  We  move  ahead;  we  do  not 
lean  ahead.  We  move  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Now  this  government  is 
giving  consideration,  as  I  mentioned  at  the— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  My  hon.  friends  in  the 
Opposition  might  look  at  their  own  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  and  see  how  long  it  is  taking 


them  to  consider  the  Glassco  report;  and,  I 
think,  very  wisely. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  the  Gordon  report- 
Mr.  Thompson:  That  is  no  excuse  for  you. 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the— 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  do  not  want  us  to 
talk  about  that  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  wish 
to  say  is  that  we  are  giving  consideration,  not 
only  to  the  possibility  of  a  system  such  as 
they  have  at  Ottawa,  but  we  have  had  a  com- 
mittee of  Treasury  study  the  Glassco  report. 
We  have  condensed  those  recommendations. 
We  are  looking  at  those  and,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  himself  said,  we  realize 
this  cannot  be  done  overnight.  As  the  govern- 
ment, I  think  you  would  agree  this  matter 
should  be  given  consideration.  Although  the 
hon.  members  opposite  may  make  excellent 
recommendations,  I  am  afraid  we  would  not 
want  to  take  without  consideration  the  recom- 
mendations they  make,  because  they  make 
them,  evidently,  without  very  much  thought 
at  times. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  members  opposite 
that  we  do  intend  to  give  this  matter  con- 
sideration. I  noted  that  someone  said  that 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  received  a  lac- 
ing before  the  public  accounts  committee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  thought  it  was  a 
friendly  chat,  did  you  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Is  that  what  the  public 
accoimts  committee  was  trying  to  do  to  me? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  thought  the  members  of 
the  public  accounts  committee  had  the  interest 
of  this  province  at  heart,  and  the  suggestions 
they  were  making  were  intended  to  be  useful, 
not  to  lace  me  with. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
it  was  a  friendly,  frank  discussion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  And  I  took  them  in  that 
spirit  and  assure  you  that  I  paid  attention  to 
them.  If  this  is  the  purpose,  if  this  is  what 
the  public  accounts  committee  is  going  to  do 
with  Ministers  who  appear  before  it,  then  I— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  if  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lacing  a  Minister  I  would  be  dis- 
appointed. 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  like  to 
find  areas  in  which  I  can  agree  with  all  the 
hon.  members  in  this  House.  We  are  all 
anxious,  I  take  it  that  we  are  all  anxious,  to 
make  sure  that  the  affairs  of  this  province 
are  carried  on  in  a  sound  and  businesslike 
way. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  we  will  do 
everything  we  can  and  I  know  that  I  have 
the  support  of  the  provincial  auditor  in  bring- 
ing this  about.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  method  and  let  me  say  that 
we  are  willing  to  continue  to  consider  that. 

There  is  the  mention  of  Treasury  board 
orders  and  special  warrants  and,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  stated,  the  figures 
indicating  the  amount  of  money  that  was  pro- 
vided by  Treasury  board  orders  can  be  mis- 
leading, because  some  of  them  were  required 
to  provide  working  capital,  as  you  might  say, 
to  pay  out  money  before  it  was  received  from 
Ottawa  through  joint  programmes.  And  there 
were  those  departments  where  the  estimates 
were  exceeded.  You  will  understand  that  a 
Treasury  board  order  is  only  the  extension  of 
a  vote. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  is  money.  But  the 
principal  has  already  been  before  the  Legis- 
lature and  has  been  approved. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  amounts  to  four  per  cent  of 
your  expenditures— spent  without  consulting 
this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  an 
incorrect  statement  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
hon.  member  does  not  intend  it  to  be.  It  does 
not  add  that  to  our  expenditures,  the  amount 
of  money  that  was  in  there;  because  ff  it 
added  to  our  expenditures  how  could  we  have 
presented  figures  in  the  Budget  statement  to 
show  that  our  forecast  expenditures  for  this 
year  are  almost  on  the  dime? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
is  now  alarming  me  with  the  statement  he 
has  made.  In  other  words,  what  he  is  sug- 
gesting is  that  if  the  government  is  under 
in  one  vote,  it  just  moves  the  surplus  over 
to  another  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  that  is  not  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Surely  that  is  the  implication 
of  what  you  read. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No. 


Mr.  Singer:  The  fact  is  that  four  per  cent 
more  than  you  asked  for  was  spent,  without 
any  authority  from  this  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  only  one  person  in  the  House  who 
has  that  opinion. 

I  listened  to  a  very  long  exhortation  about 
the  carrying  out  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  provincial  auditor.  And  may  I  say  this, 
and  this  can  be  confirmed:  We  do  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  provincial  audi- 
tor. If  the  hon.  members  looked  through 
their  estimates,  which  they  now  have,  they 
will  find  that  there  is  a  provision  in  Treasury 
estimates  to  place  $4,131,800  in  the  public 
service  superannuation  fund,  an  amount  that 
is  based  on  an  actuarial  study,  bringing  the 
fund  up  to  January  1,  1965;  and  it  is  an 
amount  approved  by  the  provincial  auditor 
as  being  reasonable;  this  amount  is  the 
interest  on  the  deficit  that  the  actuary  decided 
existed  at  that  time. 

In  the  teachers'  superannuation  fund,  an 
amount  of  $14,888,745-although  in  the 
estimates  it  will  appear  as  $14,889,000— is 
being  placed  in  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  to  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  provincial  auditor  that  were 
contained  in  the  report  that  we  received  a 
year  ago. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  my  notes 
go— oh,  there  was  a  question  as  to  the 
number  on  the  staff,  and  I  would  say  there 
are  75.  And  there  was  another  question  by 
someone  who  suggested  uniformity  in— 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  asked,  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
many  chartered  accountants  were  on  the  staff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Thirteen. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  we  could  be  told  by  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  if  the  auditor  is  satisfied  with 
the  number  of  staff  he  has? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
taken  this  up  with  the  auditor.  He  is  satis- 
fied and  has  assured  me  that  he  feels  the 
money  that  is  being  provided  in  the  estimates 
is  adequate.  It  is  not  a  large  increase  from 
last  year  but  some  of  the  hon.  members  will 
understand  that  when  persons  who  have  been 
with  a  department  for  a  long  time  leave,  there 
must  be  a  settlement;  sick  leave  gratuity  pay- 
ments may  be  made,  which  can  amount,  if 
there  are  a  number  of  retirements,  to  quite 
a  sum  of  money.  There  was  quite  an  amount 
of  money  paid  for  that  purpose  last  year;  it 
will  not  be   necessary   this  year,   so  the  in- 
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crease  is  really  approximately  $10,000  more 
than  is  indicated. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  men- 
tioned the  matter  of  the  desirabihty  of  the 
provincial  auditor  auditing  all  provincial 
boards  and  commissions.  This  has  been  pretty 
well  brought  about— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  workmen's  compen- 
sation board.  Hydro  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  have  a  list  of  boards 
which  we  audit  here.  I  have  four  pages  of 
boards  and  commissions  and  advisory  bodies 
which  we  audit. 


Mr.    Bryden:    It   is    the 
audit  we  are  asking  about. 


ones    you   do    not 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  There  have  been  ten  men- 
tioned which  we  have  not  been  auditing.  As 
I  indicated  the  other  day,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  committee  on  public  accounts,  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  have  the  provincial 
auditor  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario,  the  official  guardian,  the 
public  trustee,  and  the  teachers'  superannua- 
tion commission.  We  definitely  have  plans 
imder  way  for  those. 

That  leaves  a  list  of  plans  which  are  not 
under  way:  The  Ontario  Cancer  Institute; 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Employees  Retirement 
Fund— and  my  understanding  is  that  this  is 
an  independent  fund  and  it  is  wished  that  it 
remain  that  way;  the  Ontario  Research  Foun- 
dation, the  soldiers'  aid  commission— which  is 
a  very  small  operation;  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation board;  and  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  those  last  two  are  pretty 
big. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  are  pretty  big.  There 
can  be,  of  course,  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  government  should— it  is  sur- 
prising how  thinking  changes.  I  can  remem- 
ber occasions  during  which  my  friends  across 
the  House  were  very  anxious  that  Hydro  be 
an  independent  organization;  there  must  be 
no  connection  between  government— 

An  hon.  member:  This  does  not  interfere— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Some  patronage  might  get 
into  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  has  nothing  to  do— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  it  was  very  essential, 
it  was  so  essential  that  we  must  keep  Hydro 
pure.    We  have  been  trying  to  do  that. 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  my  hon. 
friend  is  perverting  these  criticisms  which 
have  been  addressed  to  him.  All  of  the 
criticisms— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  was  just  a  comment. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  the  criticisms  made  by  the 
party  on  my  left  are  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence, from  this  Legislature,  of  the  auditor. 
And  then  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  gets 
up  and  says  that  if  we  audit  Hydro  it  inter- 
feres with  its  independence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  said  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  what  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial  Treasurer   was    suggesting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  did  not.  I  am  not  going 
to  have  that  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  did  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  say,  then?    Explain  it  to  us  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  said  that  there  were 
comments  I  had  listened  to  from  the  hon. 
member's  side,  through  the  years;  that  is 
what  I  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  that  is  what  the  hon.  gentle- 
man means- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  he  wants  to  with- 
draw it;  he  has  reconsidered  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  we  will  leave  it 
alone;  it  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  one  other  inquiry  of  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer;  it  was  with  regard  to  the  Treasury 
board  order  for  $17,000  for  the  provincial 
auditor  that  was  passed  last  year.  I  know, 
both  in  the  report  of  the  auditor  and  in  the 
expenditures,  that  it  is  down  for  salaries;  but 
does  this  mean  that  the  existing  people  were 
given  an  unforeseen  raise  in  pay,  or  was  extra 
staff  taken  on?  And,  while  I  am  on  my  feet, 
may  I  also  say  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer that  as  long  as  I  am  a  member  of  any 
committee  of  this  House,  and  any  Minister 
of  this  government,  or  any  government,  comes 
before  any  such  committee  and  gives  either 
misinformation  or  not  the  asked-for  informa- 
tion, he  will  get  a  verbal  roasting  and  lacing 
until  we  do  get  the  proper  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  never  think  I  get  a 
roasting;  I  think  the  people  are  interested  in 
obtaining  information.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that  whatever. 
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With  respect  to  the  Treasury  board  orders 
noted  for  salary,  I  do  not  want  to  take  time 
just  now,  because  the  civil  service  estimates 
will  be  before  the  House  soon  and  that 
will  be  the  time  to  talk  about  procedures  in 
the  civil  service.  But  could  I  say,  very 
briefly,  that  we  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
salary  research  in  connection  with  the  salaries 
of  civil  servants,  and  I  take  it  that  all  hon. 
members  of  this  House  are  anxious  that  our 
civil  servants  be  reasonably  paid. 

It  took  some  time  to  do  this  research.  The 
recommendations  were  arrived  at  some  time 
after  they  were  begun.  The  salary  increases 
were  made  retroactive  to  the  time  that  the 
discussion  began,  which  we  felt  was  a  very 
reasonable  thing,  and  because  there  were  not 
funds  in  the  salary  votes  of  the  various  de- 
partments to  take  care  of  these  salaries. 
Treasury  board  orders  were  passed  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  a  question?  I  have  the 
auditor's  report  before  me  and  I  would  like 
you  to  turn  to  page  36.  The  year  that  I 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature— and  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong,  I  do  not  know  too  much 
about  these  millions  of  dollars— but  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  question:  The  net  debt  of 
1959  was,  in  round  figures,  $900  million. 
Does  the  hon.  Minister  follow  me  up  to  that 
point?  The  following  year  it  went  to  $993 
million;  then  it  went,  in  1961,  to  $1  billion; 
and,  continuing  down  through  the  following 
years,  in  this  last  year  of  1964  we  have  a  net 
deficit  of  $1,344,000,000.  Then,  according  to 
the  statement  from  the  hon.  Minister  the 
other  day,  in  the  House,  he  is  going  to  add 
a  deficit  to  his  estimates  of  $141.1  million. 
Adding  this  total  to  the  deficit  in  1959  of 
$585  million— well  over  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Now,  have  the  hon.  Minister  and  the 
Cabinet  no  concern  about,  or  have  they  dis- 
cussed this?  Have  they  no  concern  about  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  going  in  debt  well 
over  $100  million  a  year  for  five  consecutive 
years?  There  is  no  reason  why  they  could 
not  at  least  curb  the  debt  somewhat.  I  again 
take  the  statement  of  the  auditor  who  says 
it  Ls  about  time  they  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  my 
hon.  friend  does  not  intend  to  misquote 
figures,  but  he  does.  The  net  debt  has  not 
been  increasing  at  more  than  $100  million  a 
year.  The  amount  that  is  forecast  to  be 
added  to  the  debt  in  this  year  is  $74  mil- 
lion not  $140  million— or  $77  million,  I  am 
not   sure.     May   I   very   respectfully   suggest. 


Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  time  to  discuss  this 
would  be  when  the  Treasury  estimates  are 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Just  to  clear  the  point  in  my 
mind,  and  I  wish  the  hon.  Minister  would 
clear  it,  the  figures  do  state  a  net  deficit. 

Hon.  Mr,  Allan:  No,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well,  what  in  heaven's  name 
does  this  book  say?  Is  the  hon.  Minister  not 
reading  the  right  figures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  reading  the  figures. 
I  could  read  them  out  to  the  hon.  member 
but  I  do  not  see  any— 

Mr.  Bukator:  It  says  here  net  debt  of  $900 
million,  and  this  year  you  add  a  net  debt  of 
$1,344,000,000.  As  I  see  it,  we  will  take 
your  $72  million,  and  he  has  still  increased 
the  net  debt  of  this  province  to  well  over 
$500  million.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  show 
me  where  I  am  wrong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  member  was  that  it 
was  well  over  $100  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Bukator:  That  is  what  I  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Just  to  clear  the  point.  I  said 
well  over  $100  million  and  it  is  just  $100  mil- 
lion and  no  more.  I  say  that  $585  million  is 
well  over  $100  million. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
what  he  considers  a  safe  limit  for  gross  debt? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  a 
discussion  we  should  be  having  on  these 
estimates? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  not  as  sharp  as  a  lot  of 
you  on  the  mechanics  of  how— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  will  help  the  hon. 
member  if  he  will  just  let  us  help  him. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  like  to  ask  tfie  hon. 
Minister  if  at  any  time— this  is  a  mechanical 
operation,  drawing  up  this  $l,300,000,000-at 
any  time,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  does 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  or  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  call  his  department  heads  together 
in  drawing  this  up  and  say:  We  want  you  to 
screen  your  estimates  from  your  department, 
we  want  a  tax  cut  of  X  per  cent? 

Is  there  any  point  to  say  we  must  screen 
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these  to  give  tax  relief  to  people?  I  think  it 
is  important  to  the  public  to  know:  Does  the 
hon.  Minister  set  a  policy  that  he  is  going  to 
cut  taxes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
remarks  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  estimates 
presently  before  us.  They  have  to  do  with 
the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer. 

I  ask  you  to  rule  that  this  is  not  in  order 
at  this  time  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
matters  before  the  House.  All  that  is  going 
on  on  the  other  side  is  a  complete  pro- 
gramme, a  total  programme,  of  obstruction, 
and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  doing 
notliing  about  it  except  grin  through  it  all.  I 
suggest  that  he  should  direct  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  his  party- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  taking 
over  everything  or  is  the  Chairman  making 
the  decisions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  some  leader- 
ship required  on  his  part  and  there  is  none 
indicated   and   none    being   demonstrated.     I 
ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  rule- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wanted  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
if  I  am  correct  in  understanding  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  post-audit  of  govern- 
ment departments  of  this  government,  that 
it  is  all  pre-audit,  and  that  there  is  no  post- 
audit?  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No.  All  revenue  is  jDOst- 
audited  and  spot  audits  are  made. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  about  all  the  expendi- 
tures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  On  expenditures,  the 
thorough  audit  that  is  made  is  a  pre-audit. 
In  our  feeling  the  result  is  the  thing  of 
importance.  Now  I  listened  to  some  of  the 
hon.  members  opposite  this  morning  and  they 
mentioned  some  of  the  things  that  have 
happened  to  Ottawa.  I  have  forgotten  what 
they  said,  was  it  horses  on  the  payroll  or 
something  like  that?  Now  we  have  not  had 
that. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  does  the  hon.  Minister 
know?  There  is  nobody  here  who  can  find 
out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Because  of  our  pre-audit. 


Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
what  the  hon.  Minister  has  said  and  I  think 
that  he  has  a  right  to  his  own  feelings  about 
this,  but  I  want  to  ask  him  this  question.  Can 
he  give  me  the  name  of  any  one  single 
business  in  Canada  that  does  not  have  a  post- 
audit?  I  am  talking  about  large  organizations 
such  as  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  or  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  or  Noranda  Mines,  or  any 
of  these  large  organizations.  Is  there  just  one 
that  does  not  have  a  post-audit?  If  there  is 
not,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  the 
hon.  Minister  may  review  his  thinking  and 
maybe  come  up  with  the  thought  that  per- 
haps the  government  is  wrong  for  once.  How 
can  all  these  other  people  be  right  and  the 
hon.  Minister  right  at  the  same  time? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  sit  down  I 
want  to  say  this  too,  that  during  the  past 
number  of  years  since  I  have  been  a  member 
of  this  Legislature,  quite  frankly  the  criticisms 
by  the  auditor,  by  our  present  auditor  and  by 
the  past  auditor,  have  been  very  limited  in 
nature.  I  have  read  them  all  carefully,  and 
quite  frankly  about  the  only  criticism  that 
has  been  given  over  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  the  one  concerning  the  superannuation 
funds  of  the  teachers  and  the  civil  servants. 
There  is  not  enough  money;  it  should  be 
added  to.  Those  are  about  the  only  two 
criticisms  that  I  have  seen.  I  think  on  one 
or  two  occasions  he  mentioned  that  the  debt 
is  increasing  and  that  government  should  be 
careful  of  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  And  we  have  been. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  one  of  the  reasons  that  criticism  of 
the  provincial  auditor  has  been  limited  is  the 
fact  that  his  hands  are  tied  because  all  of  his 
audit  is  pre  instead  of  the  post  audit. 

We  must  be  very  frank  about  this.  If  there 
is  any  wrongdoing  by  officials  of  government, 
for  example  in  The  Department  of  Highways, 
that  wrongdoing  is  done  after  the  contracts 
are  given  and  not  before.  I  would  suggest 
most  strongly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  take  this  up  with  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  other  hon. 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  suggest  that 
there  be  a  post-audit.  Surely  the  other 
governments  in  Canada  are  not  all  wrong. 
Surely  the  large  corporations  which  are  in 
the  business  of  making  money  are  not  all 
wrong;  and,  therefore,  I  suggest  that  you  do 
look  this  matter  over  and  come  up  with  a 
recommendation  that  most  assuredly  there 
should  be  a  post-audit  of  the  books  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Vote  1501  agreed  to. 
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ESTIMATES, 
OFFICE  OF  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1101: 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  office  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  it  is  this:  We  have  mentioned 
from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  with 
these  talks  going  on  in  Ottawa  there  may  be 
many  changes  in  our  constitution  and  I  for 
one,  as  an  individual,  rather  question  what 
use  the  office  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is 
today  in  the  province  of  Ontario  or  in  any 
of  the  provinces. 

Mr.  White:  Or  the  Queen. 

Mr.  Trotter:  No,  I  am  not  saying  that,  no, 
no.  Listen  to  what  I  have  to  say. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  For  example,  the  Queen  is 
the  fountain  of  justice  and  would  it  not  be 
just  as  proper  to  have  the  Chief  Justice  open 
the  House  here  as  we  have  in  the  past,  be- 
cause as  I  look  at  the  functions  which  are 
held  each  year,  the  main  interest  is  on 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  province,  the 
Queen's  first  Minister,  or  on  the  men  in  the 
Cabinet.  They  are  the  men  who  bear  the 
responsibility.  There  have  been  great 
Lieutenant-Governors  in  our  history,  who 
have  made  §reat  decisions— like  the  Elgins, 
the  Sydenhams,  and  the  Durhams;  but  their 
kind  of  position  has  long  since  gone.  As  a 
centre  or  source  of  power,  our  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  really  of  little  or  no  importance, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

As  a  ceremonial  function,  we  see  and  hear 
less  and  less  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  so 
there  again,  I  say,  when  you  come  to  open- 
ing functions,  the  Chief  Justice  in  many  ways 
is  a  far  better  representative  of  the  Queen. 
For  she  is  the  fountain  of  justice;  from  her 
comes  the  source  of  power;  therefore  the 
Chief  Justice  could  do  the  job  just  as  well. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  more  or  less  a 
hangover  from  the  days  when  we  were  a 
colony  and,  as  a  result,  he  no  longer,  I  do  not 
think,  has  the  public  support  or  the  public 
respect  that  he  once  had. 

I  think  that  many  of  the  ceremonials  we 
go  through,  like  the  opening  of  this  House, 
are  archaic;  and  they  seem  to  me,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, rather  foolish.  They  really  have  no 
impact  in  bringing  to  us  the  import  of  our 
freedoms.  They  more  or  less  come  traipsing 
in,  with  a  few  men  in  uniform.  He  says 
"Pray  be  seated,"  then  he  walks  out  again 
after  the  Throne  Speech  has  been  read. 


Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Do- 
you  think  that  is  all  he  does  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  say  it  is  of  little  importance. 
Heaven  knows  I  know  he  hold  functions,  but 
here  again— and  this  is  pointed  out  right  in 
the  Budget.  For  example,  one  thing  about 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  that  he  is 
supposed  to  take  many  of  the  social  duties 
off  the  shoulders  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
In  other  words,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  can 
stick  to  business  and  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
will  not  have  to  go  to  so  many  of  the  social 
functions. 

Mr.  White:  You  want  a  republic. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  people  today,  in  my  view, 
are  dealing  more  with  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  the  Prime  Minister;  again  I  say,  it 
is  pointed  out,  that  the  total  amount  of  money 
for  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  about  $37,000. 
Why,  our  hospitality  fund  in  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary's  estimates  alone— you  might 
call  it  the  wine  and  whisky  fund— is  $40,000. 
We  are  spending  more  money  in  hospitality 
in  one  department  than  the  entire  office  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor— for  salaries  and 
everything  else.  I  suggest  to  you,  and  I  give 
it  to  you  as  a  matter  to  consider:  Modernize 
our  government  and  save  money.  I  think  it 
will  modernize  our  government  because  so 
much  of  these  trappings  seem  to  be  out  of 
place  in  a  modern-day  world. 

Every  time  I  see  the  opening  of  the  Legis- 
lature, I  do  not  think  it  has  the  impact  tliat 
it  should  have.  So  I  say,  when  you  are  in 
Ottawa,  discussing  the  changes  in  our  con- 
stitution and  how  we  should  improve  the 
administration  of  our  government,  I  would 
ask  you  to  examine  and  seriously  question 
whether  the  office  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  a  province  is  a  valid  one  today;  whether  it 
serves  the  public  and  whether  it  really  serves 
the  Queen,  because  the  people  and  the 
Queen  look  to  the  first  Minister.  It  is  the 
first  Minister  who  advises,  with  his  Cabinet, 
and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  a  hangover 
from  those  days  when  the  Conservatives  were 
maybe  the  Little  Lord  Fauntleroys  of  the 
colony  and  we,  the  reformers,  were  the  wild 
colonial  boys.  Well,  that  is  gone.  This  is 
now  a  country  on  its  own  feet— 

An  hon.  member:  You  sure  hit  a  new  low 
this  morning.  That  is  the  lowest  I  have  ever 
heard  in  this  House  from  you. 

Mr.  Trotter:— to  modern  government,  it  is 
worth  considering  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  office  should  no  longer  be  around. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that 
the  record  may  be  clear,  this  government 
supports  and  beheves  in  the  office  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  The  previous  hon. 
speaker  has  spoken  with  respect  to  what 
amounts  to  the  aboHtion  of  this  office.  Can 
we  assume  that  speaker  speaks  for  the  party 
which  he  belongs  to? 

Mr.  Trotter:  No,  I  spoke  for  myself. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
very  important  moment  in  the  history  of  this 
House,  when  a  proposition  such  as  we  have 
just  heard  can  be  advanced  without  bearing 
the  mark  of  responsibility  from  the  party  to 
which  the  speaker  belongs. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  question  now  is: 
Does  that  speaker  speak  for  the  official 
Opposition  of  this  House?  Let  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  speak.  Let  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  denounce  that  man 
if  he  does  not  believe  him. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  noted  the  objections  of 
the  House  leader,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  noted 
those  of  a  number  of  other  speakers  in  this 
Legislature  today,  for  example  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  George.  Surely  we  permit  delibera- 
tions and  suggestions  to  come  to  this  House 
without  the  kind  of  hysteria  that  you— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  answer  the  question. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  suggest  you  give  an 
example  in  connection  with  what  you  are  ask- 
ing me  to  do,  by  asking  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  George  to  leave  the  party. 

Mr.  White:  Where  do  you  stand  on  it? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  to  do  is  to 
stand  up  and  say  what  the  policy  of  his  party 
is.  What  is  your  policy  on  this  point?  I  repeat 
my  question  to  you:  What  is  the  Opposition's 
official  position  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  will  certainly  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's  estimates,  or  in  other 
estimates,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale 


said,  he  is  raising  a  question  for  consideration. 
The  responsibility  for  that  consideration  is  on 
the  part  of  the  government  and  if  every  time 
that  one  of  your  members,  during  the  debate 
on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  I  can 
think  of  the  hon.  member  for  Eglinton  (Mr. 
Reilly)  and  others- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  danger  would  be  that 
were  you  to   stand  up  and  say  because  he 
seems  to  be  against  government  policy  that 
therefore  he  must  leave- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  hon.  members  themselves 
can  stand  up  and  bring  forward  ideas  and 
indeed,  sir,  not  just  ideas  that  are  complacent 
and  status  quo  but  certain  suggestions  to  be 
examined,  I  would  hope  that  this  would  give 
a  stimulus  to  deliberation.  I  congratulate  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale  in  having  raised 
this  as  an  individual,  and  I  hope  that  you  are 
open-minded  enough  to  give  it  consideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  interesting  debate  and  we  are  interested 
in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  He  has  talked  about  the  right  of 
hon.  members  in  this  House  to  speak  as  in- 
dividuals. Of  course,  that  right  is  recognized 
and  well  established,  both  in  his  party  and  in 
ours. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue  that  is  before 
us.  We  have  asked  you:  Do  you,  as  a  party, 
support  the  position  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale?  By  your  avoidance  of  this  question 
you  have  no  position  on  it.  Have  you  no 
position,  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition?  Have  you  no  posi- 
tion on  this  matter?  And  the  answer  is  ob- 
viously no.  He  has  no  position  on  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  this  House  the  government  is 
now  turning  to  me  to  ask  me  to  make  policy 
statements  for  them.  Well,  I  will  not  only 
make  policy  statements,  I  will  see  that  they 
are  carried  out. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
ask  for  a  vote  on  this  estimate.  May  we  have 
a  vote  on  this  estimate,  please! 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  listening 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour.  He  is  making 
policy  for  the  government  — 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  you  run- 
ning the  House  or  are  they  running  the 
House? 

An  Hon.  member:  You  are  not. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  respect  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  get  up  and  speak  his  mind  in  this 
House  and  not  be  afraid  of  what  his  party 
tells  him  to  do.  Most  lion,  members  in  this 
House  have  mentioned  to  me  the  hocus-pocus 
that  goes  on  in  this  Lieutenant-Governor 
business- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order. 
That  is  a  definite  offence  against  rule  18  and 
I  draw  it  to  your  attention— speaking  disre- 
spectfully of  the  office  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  speaking 
as  an  individual,  not  for  the  party.  Ex- 
penditures for  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
office— and  all  this  play  going  on  about  the 
Crown— it  is  good  politics  for  the  Tories 
when  they  are  in  power.  As  an  individual, 
I  question  the  money  we  are  wasting  on  this 
pomf)  when  the  people  of  this  province  are 
having  trouble  paying  their  taxes.  We  are 
talking  about  money  in  these  estimates  and  I 
admire  the  man  who  can  get  up  and  say  what 
he  thinks  about  this  kind  of  spending. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, speaking  to  the  motion,  I  think  that  if 
enough  of  the  Opposition  members  get  up  and 
speak  as  individuals,  the  new  leader  is  not 
going  to  have  any  members  over  there  at  all. 
Now— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  worried? 

Mr.  Cowling:  No,  that  is  fine  with  me.  That 
is  just  dandy. 

But  I  think  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
hon.  members  they  should  understand  that 
while  we  are  in  this  House,  they  do  not  speak 
as  an  individual.  The  original  speaker  was 
speaking  as  the  Liberal  member  for  Parkdale. 
Now  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  You  are  Liberals 
and  we  are  Progressive-Conservatives.  We 
may  have  opinions,  but  believe  me  nobody 
speaks  in  here  as  an  individual  and  they  had 
better  get  wise  to  that  now.  He  is  speaking  as 
a  Liberal  member  and  I  speak  as  a  Pro- 
gressive-Conservative member. 

I  am  not  quarrelling  with  what  he  is  say- 
ing. Anybody  can  say  whatever  they  like  in 


this  House,  but  he  is  not  saying  it  as  an  in- 
dividual. He  is  not  saying  it  like  the  man  on 
the  street.  He  is  saying  it  as  the  Liberal 
member  for  Parkdale  and  let  us  not  forget 
that. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  had 
better  check  on  those  hon.  members  of  his, 
because  they  are  all  going  to  turn  out  to  be 
individuals  instead  of  Liberals. 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  stand  together  on 
principle.  But  they  also  have  principles  on 
which  they  stand  as  individuals.  Indeed,  I 
have  respected  a  number  of  hon.  members  in 
this  House  from  the  Conservative  ranks  on 
this  point— not  you,  sir,  because  I  recognize 
that  you  are  submerged  underneath  the  onus 
of  always  wanting  to  follow:  "My  party  right 
or  wrong."  But  to  progress,  there  are  times 
when  men  will  stand  alone  in  this  House 
because  of  things  that  they  think  should  be 
examined.  I  admire  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  for  having  raised  the  question  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  am  still  not  quarrelling 
with  that.  I  am  not  quarrelling  with  what 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  says,  but  he 
is  still  speaking  as  a  Liberal,  not  as  an  in- 
dividual. Let  us  get  that  clear. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
it  would  be  all  right  for  the  individual  from 
Bruce  to  say  something  just  for  a  minute.  I 
shall  have  to  be  very  careful.  First,  I  think 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  that  he  was  attempting  to  go  just  a 
little  bit  overboard  in  his  partisan  attitude 
toward  his  own  party  when  he  criticizes  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  privilege.  I  insist  on  having  my  point  of 
privilege. 

I  did  not  make  the  issue  over  what  tlie  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  said.  I  said  it  is  a  very 
interesting  proposition  and  I  asked  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  to  state  his  official 
position.  So  far  he  has  not  done  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  suggested  was  not  what 
has  been  presented  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour,  that  there  be  no  representative  of  the 
Queen  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  He  made 
no  suggestion  like  that  whatsoever.  He  sug- 
gested instead  of  having  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  on  whom  you  are  spending  the 
princely  sum  of  $33,000-he  suggested  in- 
stead  of   having   him    as   the   representative 
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of    tlie    Queen    that    the    Chief    Justice    of 
Ontario  be  that  representative. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
particularly  wrong  with  that  opinion  being 
given  by  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale.  I 
would  say  that  in  the  Budget  such  as  you 
have  in  Ontario  some  consideration  should  be 
given  to  making  the  office  larger,  or  perhaps 
at  least  thinking  over  the  proposition  of  hav- 
ing the  Chief  Justice  as  the  representative 
of  the  Queen  l>ere  in  this  province. 

This  last  summer  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  sent  I  might 
say  by  this  government,  by  the  Speaker. 
While  I  was  there  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  was  most  active 
and  he  certainly  did  a  wonderful  job  repre- 
senting that  province  at  the  many  aflFairs  that 
were  being  held  during  their  centennial  on 
that  little  island.  I  must  say  that  I  was  most 
impressed. 

I  know  that  in  years  gone  by  people,  not 
only  from  my  own  party  but  others,  have 
suggested  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  an  official 
home,  or  palace,  or  wliatever  it  might  be— 
as  indeed  is  now  the  case  in  Ontario.  In 
Prince  Edward  Island  there  is  one,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a  wonderful  place 
and  it  spells  dignity  to  the  whole  island. 

This  building  where  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  resides  is  over  100  years  of  age, 
and  if  you  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
there  I  suggest  that  you  go.  He  is  a  most 
hospitable  old  gentleman  and  does  a  great 
job  for  the  island. 

Now,  then,  the  situation  here  is  somewhat 
different,  because  it  has  been  suggested  this 
morning  that  perhaps  for  the  sum  of  $33,000 
that  the  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
whomever  he  may  l^e,  does  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  the  job  which  as  the 
Queen's  first  representative  he  should  be 
doing,  or  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing.  Therefore,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour  that  the  question  as  presented 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  is  a  very 
legitimate  one.  Either  this  should  be  put  on 
a  higher  pedestal  or  perhaps— 

Mr.  White:  That  is  not  the  idea  he  was 
expressing. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  He  never  said  that  at 


all. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Perhaps  some  representative, 
stich  as  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario,  could 


very  well  represent  the  Queen  with  the  same 
dignity  as  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Before  this  question  is 
put,  there  are  a  couple  of  comments  I  would 
like  to  make. 

Regardless  of  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  thinks  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale 
said,  we  all  heard  it.  I  would  assume  from 
his  remarks  on  this  ^'ote  that  he  is  against 
this  sum  of  money  and  he  is  against  the  office 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  he  may  be  re- 
placed by  the  Chief  Justice,  but  he  is  against 
the  office  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  House  that  the  position  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  established  under 
The  British  North  America  Act,  he  is  paid 
by  the— 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order;  as  you  know  I  am  a  very  shy,  quiet 
man,  but  I  said  that  I  think,  when  we  are 
discussing  the  changes  in  our  constitution, 
this  whole  matter  should  be  examined— 
whether  it  fits  into  our  constitution.  I  am  in 
favour  of  the  vote  today;  I  think  the  ques- 
tion- 
Mr.  White:  Full  retreat! 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  do  not  take  back  anything 
I  said. 

Mr.  Thompson:  May  I  say,  for  my  party, 
that  I  can  understand  that  perhaps  there  are 
certain  hon.  members  of  the  House  who 
might  want  to  cause  levity,  or  controversy, 
or  misinterpretations,  with  respect  to  the 
loyalty  which  I  hope  every  hon.  member  in 
this  House  has  towards  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  And  I  would  say  to  you,  sir,  that  my 
party  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have,  as 
the  representative  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth, Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  whom  we 
respect  deeply.  The  question  which  was 
raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  was 
simply  on  the  basis  of  a  consideration  of  the 
best  means  by  which  the  Queen  can  be 
represented  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  do  not  wish 
to  comment  on  the  vote  as  such;  I  will  vote 
for  the  sum  of  money  proposed,  which  is  a 
mere  $33,000,  I  believe.  I  rise  to  my  feet 
only  to  make  one  observation  with  regard  to 
the  discussion  of  the  \'ote  which  has  taken 
place.  It  seems  now  to  be  quite  clear  that 
the  Liberal  Party  is  working  on  the  principle 
that  if  they  express  every  conceivable  view- 
point on  every  conceivable  issue,  they  are 
bovmd  to  get  a  public  response  some  time. 

Vote  1101  agreed  to. 
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ESTIMATES,  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  PRIME  MINISTER 

On  vote  1401: 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
office  should  be  ehminated. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  deahng  with  the  particular  votes  under 
this  set  of  estimates,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
very  few  remarks  of  a  rather  general  nature. 
I  must  say  that  in  my  experience  in  the 
House,  I  have  gained  the  impression  that  this 
department  is  like  a  great  public  relations 
bureau.  It  strikes  me  as  a  great  puffing  oper- 
ation designed  to  create  an  image,  an  image 
that  Ontario  is  humming  like  a  '65  Cadillac 
when  it  is  chugging  like  a  1930  Ford. 

This  department  seems  to  be  independent 
of  normal  government  functions  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  infallible.  It  seems  that  it  is 
more  important  to  keep  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister's image  bright  and  shiny  rather  than 
co-ordinate  the  operations  of  a  top-heavy 
government.  That  its  operations  have  been 
successful  was  proven,  of  course,  by  the  1963 
election.  And  I  suppose  one  should  not  critic- 
ize success  but  I  deplore  the  use  of  public 
funds  in  the  obtaining  of  that  success. 

On  checking  through  the  public  accounts 
in  the  estimates,  I  find  that  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  operation  of  this  department  rose  from 
$178,000  in  1961  to  $253,000  as  shown  in  the 
present  estimates.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
note,  as  well,  that  the  salaries  in  the  main 
office  of  this  department  have  risen  from 
$53,000  in  1961  to  $112,000  in  this  set  of 
estimates.  That  is  an  increase  of  over  100  per 
cent  in  a  period  of  only  four  years.  I  think 
I  can  say  that  this  is  doubtless  the  result  of 
the  increased  emphasis  on  the  employment  of 
public  relations  officials  rather  than  qualified 
administrators. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  more 
effort  be  made  to  provide  leadership  rather 
than  publicity,  efficiency  in  government  rather 
than  in  news  releases,  and  co-ordination  of 
government  operations  rather  than  the  Holly- 
wood-type build-up  given  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
note  that,  coming  from  a  riding  adjoining  the 
province  of  Manitoba  and  very  conscious  of 
the  operations  of  that  government,  we  in  our 
area  watch  with  interest  the  administration  of 
that  province  by  Premier  Roblin. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Does  the  hon.  member 
know  him  so  well  he  cannot  pronounce  his 
name? 


Mr.  Gibson:  I  have  never  met  the  man. 

I  do  say  this:  We  do  have  a  much  greater 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  Manitoba 
government  than  we  do  of  the  operations  of 
this  government.  And  I  assume,  imder  the 
present  administration,  this  situation  will 
continue  to  be  the  same  throughout  all  of 
northwestern  Ontario  and  throughout  most  of 
northern  Ontario. 

As  I  say,  we  watch  with  interest  as  that 
Premier  administers  his  province  in  a  reason- 
ably dynamic  fashion.  It  is  a  shame  that  we 
do  not  enjoy  the  same  situation  in  this 
province.  And  I  might  say  that  a  good  many 
of  us,  at  least  in  my  area,  might  well  wish 
that  we  could  be  living  under  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Manitoba. 

Vote  1401  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1402: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  general  comments  with  regard 
to  these  two  votes.  There  are  a  number  of 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask,  however. 

First  of  all,  under  vote  1401,  item  1, 
salaries:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
could  itemize  for  us  the  names  and  salaries 
of  employees  paid  under  that  vote  who  are, 
shall  we  say,  above  the  clerical  or  steno- 
graphic range? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
'have  to  take  that  as  notice;  I  have  not  the 
names  and  salaries  of  the  personnel,  but  I 
would  be  happy  to  provide  this. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  perhaps  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  could  take  it  as  notice  with  regard 
to  1402  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes.  What  the  hon. 
member  really  wants  is  a  list  of  the  employees 
of  this  department.  I  suppose  he  realizes 
that  this  department  also  runs  the  Cabinet 
office  and  all  the  functions  of  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  assumed  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  And  he  would  desire 
that  as  well? 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is,  higher-ranking  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  could  advise  us  if  this 
is  the  department  which  runs  the  government 
information  service? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  Which  department  is  it?  Be- 
cause we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  it 
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in  the  estimates  and  we  do  want  to  say  some- 
thing about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  government 
information  service.  There  are  funds  in  each 
department  to  be  used  for  dissemination  of 
information,  and  this  will  have  to  be  ques- 
tioned in  the  estimates  of  each  department. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  specific- 
ally- 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  has  nothing  to  do 
witli  this  department. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  there  is  a  Mr.  Fairbum. 
Could  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  tell  us  by 
which  department  Mr.  Fairbtim  is  employed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  will  take  that 
as  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  find  out  by 
which  department  he  is  employed. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  resolution  involves  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  that  is  why  I  would  like 
to  read  it  in  the  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  the  Addams  family  to 
my  left  or  the  Munsters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Windsor  city  council  in  a  meeting 
some  time  during  the  month  of  June.  It  is 
self-explanatory  and  should  merit  some  con- 
sideration because  of  the  effect  it  can  have 
on  the  tourist  trade  and  economy.  However, 
this  is  directed  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
requesting  the  support  of  his  goverrunent  in 
this.    The  resolution  reads: 

That  the  resolution  of  the  township  of 
Sandwich  West  requesting  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  to  consider  that  in  any 
year  when  the  24th  day  of  May  does  not 
fall  on  a  Monday  then  the  day  fixed  for 
the  observance  and  celebration  of  Victoria 
Day- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Wait  till  I  finish  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  to  start  all 
over  again.  I  would  like  these  fellows  to  get 
'the  full  impact  of  this. 

That  the  resolution  of  the  township  of 

Sandwich     West     requesting     the     Prime 

-Minister- 


Mr.  Chairman:  You  are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  not 
heard  the  thing.  How  do  you  know  whether 
I  am  out  of  order?  This  resolution  requests 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  adds  support  of 
his  government  to  the  resolution  of  the  town- 
ship of  Sandwich  East- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Listen,  Paul  Martin  has 
more  ability  in  his  little  finger  than  you  can 
find  all  over  there.  Apparently  this  bunch 
across  the  way  are  not  interested  in  the  tourist 
business. 

An  hon.  member:  Get  it  read  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Newman:  You  would  have  had  it  over 
in  30  seconds  had  you  listened.  Now  we  have 
wasted  possibly  five  minutes. 

—consider  that  in  any  year  when  the  24th 
day  of  May  does  not  fall  on  a  Monday  then 
the  day  fixed  for  the  observance  and  the 
celebration  of  Victoria  Day  shall  be  the 
Monday  next  following  the  24th  day  of 
May. 

This  is  very  important  because  the  weather 
conditions  generally  may  be  much  better 
after  May  24th  than  they  are  before. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
request  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province  support  the  resolution— 

An  hon.  member:  It  was  sent  to  the  wrong 
Prime  Minister,  it  should  have  gone  to 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  each  week 
that  goes  on  the  closer  we  get  to  the  summer 
months,  the  more  likely  the  weather  is  to  be 
better.  Back  in  my  own  community- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  mem- 
ber to  sit  down. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take 
my  seat.  Apparently  we  can  get  no  interest 
in  the  tourist  business  from  the  government. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  could  inform  us,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  think  we  have  almost  100  federal- 
provincial  committees  and  I  understand  you 
have  recently  appointed  Professor  McDonald 
—could  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  tell  us  what 
staff  he  has  and  if  his  function  is  in  con- 
nection with  Dominion-provincial  conferences. 
Is  he  on  your  staff? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  he  is  not.  He  is  in 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment. His  title  is  the  chief  economist  of 
the  province  and  his  duties  are  described  by 
his  title.  He  is  chief  economist  working  under 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  that  department  and 
he  is  in  charge  of  all  the  economic  research 
in  The  Department  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment. He  is  in  charge  of  all  the  work 
in  the  field  of  economics  that  that  depart- 
ment does. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  have  an  agency  which  is 
co-ordinating  the  conferences  that  will  take 
place,  the  Dominion-provincial  conferences? 

If  I  could  go  back,  I  notice  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Grossman)  has 
been  hoping  there  will  be  on  the  agenda  of 
the  conference  at  some  time  soon  a  dis- 
cussion of  responsibilities  as  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  province.  I  asked 
him  if  this  was  coming  up,  and  it  appeared 
that  it  was  the  initiative  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  initiate  such  a  conference.  Would 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  have  a  co-ordinating 
group,  people  co-ordinating  the  particularly 
pertinent  needs  of  the  province— for  example 
with  regard  to  reform  institutions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have.  We  put  together  various  groups  for 
various  topics  and  various  subjects.  . 

We  deal,  as  you  are  well  aware,  with  a 
great  variety  of  matters  between  the  federal 
government  and  this  government.  Some  of 
them  are  dealt  with  at  the  head  of  govern- 
ment level,  some  of  them  are  dealt  with  at 
the  ministerial  level,  and  a  great  many  are 
dealt  with  at  the  official  level  or  the  admin- 
istrative level.  To  meet  the  needs  of  what- 
ever the  situation  is  we  put  together  various 
groups  from  the  departments  concerned. 

Some  of  this  co-ordination  is  done  out  of 
my  office,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  co- 
operation and  consultation  between  the  two 
governments  at  departmental  or  ministerial 
level  which  I  would  not  necessarily  know 
about.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Stewart)  meets  frequently  with  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  with  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture 
from  the  other  provinces.  Now  this  is  not 
arranged  through  my  office  because  it  is 
done  as  a  fimction  of  his  department. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  time  has  not  come  when  there  should 
perhaps  be  more  formal  machinery  for  co- 
ordination of  activities  in  this  vast  field  of 
federal-provincial  relations.    I   am   not  quite 


sure  under  which  vote  the  new  advisory  com- 
mittee on  Confederation  will  be  provided  for; 
is  it  under  one  of  these  votes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  believe  whatever 
financial  requirements  that  committee  may 
have  will  come  tlirough  The  Department  of 
the  Provincial   Secretary. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  \\'ill  be  through  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary? 

Hon.  Mr,  Robarts:  Yes,  but  there  will  still 
be  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  merely 
going  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  govern- 
ment that  the  Prime  Minister's  office  could 
be  an  office  where  there  could  be  a  degree 
of  formal  co-ordination. 

I  believe  at  one  time  there  was  a  section 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  office  that  subse- 
quently went  over  to  the  economics  depart- 
ment, tliat  was  specifically  concerned  with 
federal-provincial  relations.  It  is  not 
necessarily  my  function  to  suggest  to  the 
government  how  it  manages  its  own  affairs, 
but  I  think  it  is  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Legislature  that  it  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  broader  im- 
plications of  the  many  programmes  of  inter- 
governmental co-operation  that  have  now 
developed,  and  to  discuss  them  as  a  whole. 
I  realize  that  under  the  individual  estimates 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  indi- 
vidual items,  but  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  this  has  become,  in  many  ways, 
one  of  the  largest  functions  of  government. 
I  think  the  Legislature  .should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, somewhere,  to  discuss  the  matter  in 
its  broad  implications  as  well  as  in  its  details. 

I  would  have  thought  that  the  government 
would  have  found  that  the  area  of  co-ordina- 
tion was  through  the  Cabinet.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  is  the  way  it  is,  the  Cabinet  does 
the  ultimate  co-ordinating,  but  I  should  think 
that  the  Cabinet  would  need  a  significant 
advisory  staff  on  this  matter  that  is  not 
attached  to  any  particular  department.  I  do 
not  personally  agree  with  the  suggestion 
that  has  been  put  forward  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  to  tlie  effect  that  we  should 
have  a  separate  department  of  government 
dealing  with  federal-provincial  relations.  I 
believe  that  the  co-ordinating  function  should 
be  a  Cabinet  function  and  that  the  adminis- 
trative work  in  relation  to  co-ordination 
should  be  attached  to  the  Prime  Minister's 
office,  or  the  Cabinet  office,  and  if  that  were 
done,  then  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to> 
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inquut  into  some  of  the  broader  policy  mat- 
ters relating  to  this  whole  development. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to 
this,  there  is  tlie  whole  field  of  economic  con- 
trol  and   aa  economic   council. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very 
difficult- 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  all- 
Mr.  ^Singer:   With  due  respect  to  the  hon. 
Prime    Minister,     I     have    the    floor    at    the 
moment. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  examine  what  this  de- 
partment does  because  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter comes  in  and  says  that  in  regard  to  the 
questions  that  were  asked— the  question  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  a.sked— he  will 
have  to  take  notice.  And  Mr.  Fairburn, 
whose  name  has  been  featured  in  the  press 
for  c]uite  some  time,  cannot  be  identified; 
that  will  have  to  be  taken  as  notice. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  50  per  cent 
salary  increase  in  this  department  over  last 
year  and  we  want  an  explanation  as  to  why 
diis  is  happening.  What  is  going  on  in  the 
Prime  Minister's  office  that  requires  a  50 
per  cent  more  expenditure  in  salary  this  year 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago?  Is  there  a 
i^ublic  news  dissemination  branch  in  it  now? 
Is  he  going  into  the  affairs  of  constitutional 
matters?  Is  he  doing  co-ordination  on  the 
economic  control  of  many  departments,  not 
just  The  Department  of  Economics?  Is  he 
doing  the  planning  control  that  has  been  sug- 
gested  many   times   in   criticism? 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  comes  in,  affable 
and  pleasant  as  he  is,  without  any  explanation 
for  his  department  at  all,  and  expects  this 
House  to  pass  the  estimates  over  in  a  couple 
of  minutes  because  it  is  The  Prime  Min- 
ister's Department.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
that  is  not  good  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now  that  you  have 
asked  the  question  at  long  last,  if  this  is  what 
is  bothering  you,  the  reason  for  the  increase 
in  salaries  is  that  I  have  added  to  my  staff 
one  chief  executive  officer.  There  was  trans- 
ferred, into  these  main  office  salaries,  one 
person  from  the  Cabinet  office.  Mr.  Fairburn 
is  not  on  my  staff.  I  have  a  Deputy  Minister, 
I  have  an  economist  as  an  executive  assistant, 
and  I  have  a  chief  executive  assistant;  and 
that  is  the  staff  of  my  particular  department, 
plus  a   certain  number  of  stenographers  and 


so  on,  ail  of  whom  I  will  detail  for  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine. 

That  is  the  answer  to  the  increase  in 
salaries.  Mr.  Fairburn,  if  this  is  what  is 
worrying  you,  is  not— 

Mr.  Singer:  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
mystery  about  Mr.  Fairburn  and  we  would 
like  to  find  out  about  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  is  no  mystery 
about  Mr.  Fairburn.  It  is  this  perpetual 
endeavour  of  yours  to  create  mysteries;  if 
you  just  ask  me  who  he  is,  I  will  tell  you, 
but  I  cannot— 

An  hon.  member:  We  have  asked— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  have  not  asked  me. 
Now  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  these 
constitutional  questions  and  our  relationship 
with  the  federal  government  are  concerned, 
I  use,  from  my  department,  people  from 
every  department  of  government— depending 
upon  the  question  with  which  we  happen  to 
be  dealing. 

For  instance,  when  we  were  dealing  with 
the  pensions  matter,  I  used  the  chairman  of 
the  pensions  commission  who  is  an  actuary; 
I  had  several  people  from  the  Treasury;  I 
had  several  people  from  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development;  and  we  put 
together  a  group  to  study  and  analyze  and 
produce  advice  as  to  the  effects  of  this 
scheme,  as  to  its  economic  effects  and  so  on. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  this  with  one  fixed  staft. 
I  think  this  must  be  obvious,  because  these 
affairs  cut  across  the  entire  field  of  govern- 
ment. So  you  put  together  a  group  to  deal 
with  the  particular  subject  you  have  to  deal 
with  at  the  moment. 

The  majority  of  the  co-ordination  of  the 
federal-provincial  conferences  as  such,  and  I 
am  talking  about  formal  conferences  not 
about  the  meetings  at  departmental  level, 
are  co-ordinated,  for  the  most  part,  through 
my  department.  Not  necessarily  only  by  the 
men  in  my  department,  because  I  may  need 
three  economists,  I  may  need  a  couple  of 
people  from  Treasury  on  financial  matters;  so 
you  take  them  from  where  they  are  and  put 
them  together  to  form  the  group  that  is  deal- 
ing with  that  particvdar  item. 

It  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  you  might  think. 
It  just  is  not  simply  a  question  of  saying  to 
A:  "You  are  now  in  charge  of  federal-pro- 
vincial relations."  It  is  not  that  simple. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  this 
vote    should    stand    until    the    hon.     Prime 
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Minister   has    provided    the    answers    to    the 
questions  of  which  he  has  taken  notice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  quite  content. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tees of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of   supply   begs   to    report   it   has    come   to 


certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  when  this  House 
adjourns  it  do  stand  adjourned  until  2  p.m. 
on  Wednesday. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.20  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  welcome  as 
guests  to  the  Legislature  today,  in  the  east 
gallery,  students  from  Beverley  Heights 
Junior  High  School,  Downsview. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Renter  (Waterloo  South),  from 
the  standing  committee  on  private  bills,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  third  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  Pr9,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Windsor. 

Bill  No.  Prl2,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Ontario  Mission  of  the  Deaf. 

Bill  No.  Prl7,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Cornwall. 

Bill  No.  Pr29,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  York. 

Bill  No.  Pr30,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Mosa. 

Bill  No.  Pr37,  An  Act  respecting  the  Cana- 
dian  National   Exhibition  Association. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
following  bill  be  not  reported: 

Bill  No.  Pr41,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Kingston. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
fees  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual  cost 
of  printing  be  remitted  on  Bill  No.  Prl2,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Ontario  Mission  of  the 
Deaf. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Insurance  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like 
to  direct  the  following  question  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree). 

In  view  of  the  findings  of  the  coroner's 
jury  which  inquired  into  the  death  of  an 
employee  of  Canada  Packers  Limited,  what 
steps  does  the  hon.  Minister  plan  to  take  to 
(a)  tighten  up  the  enforcement  of  Ontario 
safety  legislation;  (b)  ensure  that  employees 
handling  dangerous  equipment  are  made 
fully  aware  of  the  requirements  of  the  legis- 
lation; (c)  protect  employees,  who  call  un- 
safe conditions  and  practices  to  the  attention 
of  their  superiors,  against  disciplinary  or 
other  discriminatory  action? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  findings  of  the  coroner's 
jury  in  this  case  were  handed  down  late  last 
night.  As  a  result,  I  have  not  seen  them  nor 
am  I  familiar  with  them.  I  shall  therefore  be 
obliged  to  answer  the  question  in  general 
terms. 

In  reply  to  part  (a),  I  would  point  out  that 
a  completely  new  Industrial  Safety  Act  was 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  House.  At 
present,  to  administer  this  Act  and  its  regula- 
tions effectively,  we  are  reorganizing  the 
industrial  safety  branch  of  the  department 
and  expanding  its  inspection  staff  by  some 
50  per  cent,  to  81  field  officers. 

On  part  (b),  may  I  say  that  we  are  en- 
forcing and  will  continue  to  enforce  upon 
employers  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and 
the  regulations,  and  specifically,  sections  12 
and  30  of  the  regulations  which  oblige  em- 
ployers not  only  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
employees  but  also  to  instruct  them  in  con- 
nection with  potential  hazards.  This  is  done 
in  connection  with  the  safety  education  acti- 
vities of  the  department  and  the  large  scale 
education  work  of  such  agencies  as  the  indus- 
trial accidents  prevention  associations. 

In  reply  to  part  (c),  I  would  point  out  that 
our  officials  are  not  aware  of  any  case  of  dis- 
ciplinary or  discriminatory  action  arising  out 
of  any  employee  calling  attention  to  unsafe 
conditions  and  practices,  since  the  new  Indus- 
trial Safety  Act  went  into  force  last  July. 
However,  this  matter  and  its  implications 
will  be  reviewed. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  supple- 
mentary question,  with  regard  to  point  (c)  in 
my  question  and  the  hon.  Minister's  answer. 
Would  the  department  specifically  look  into 
an  allegation  made  by  an  employee  before 
the  coroner's  jury  under  oath,  I  believe,  that 
he- 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  do  not  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  the  time  to  go  into 
that.  If  the  hon.  member  would  send  me 
the  particulars  I  would  be  glad  to.  I  might 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  think  it  would  be  entirely  wrong 
for  employers  to  take  any  action  by  way  of 
discipline  or  discrimination  against  an  em- 
ployee who  brought  an  imsafe  working  con- 
dition to  the  department's  attention. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  know  that  is  what  the  hon. 
Minister  thinks,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is: 
What  is  he  going  to  do  to  protect  these 
people?  There  was  a  specific  charge  in  this 
case.  An  employee  was  told,  in  effect,  that 
he  would  be  fired  if  he  did  not  stop  com- 
plaining about  the  conditions. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  short  statement  with 
respect  to  the  grant  regulations  for  1965.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  burden  hon.  members 
with  a  full  explanation,  as  I  did  last  year, 
about  the  intricacies  of  the  Ontario  founda- 
tion tax  plan.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  greatly 
relieved.  The  regulations  have  been  pre- 
pared and  will  be  mailed  out  to  the  school 
boards  this  week.  The  foundation  plan  which 
was  in  effect  in  1964  will  be  carried  forward 
into  1965  with  some  very  minor  alterations, 
with  the  exception  of  one  that  I  shall  men- 
tion. 

The  corporation  tax  adjustment  grant  regu- 
lations are  being  altered  slightly  to  prevent  a 
board  from  receiving  a  lower  total  grant 
because  of  the  application  of  the  corporation 
tax  adjustment  grant.  We  also  intend  to 
extend  the  grants  for  renovations  to  a  number 
of  boards  which,  at  the  present  time,  are  not 
eligible.  The  grants  to  be  paid  in  1966  will 
be  based  on  1965  expenditures.  This  is  for 
renovation  of  existing  classroom  accommoda- 
tion where  the  accommodation  is  at  least  35 
years  of  age. 

We  also  intend  to  carry  on  with  the  grant 
limitations  which  prevent  the  unrealistic 
decreases  or  increases  in  a  board's  total  grant. 
They  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  those 
in  1964.  It  is  our  intention,  of  course,  to 
use  the  most  recent  data  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  the  upper  and  lower  limits  to 
any  given  board. 


The  one  significant  continuation  of  policy, 
Mr.  Speaker,  relates  to  the  provision  of 
textbooks.  We  have  decided  to  advance  it, 
I  guess,  perhaps  one  year.  We  are  going  to 
provide  grants  for  both  Grades  11  and  12 
this  coming  year. 

The  amounts  in  the  Grades  11  and  12  area, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  being  increased  from  the 
$6  minimum  to  $10  per  student.  In  the 
initial  year  we  are  granting  $20  in  order  that 
the  boards  may  have  some  resource  with 
which  to  commence  this  programme.  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  when  we  change 
these  regulations  we  do  not  anticipate  that 
they  will  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  textbooks 
supplied  to  the  young  people.  We  expect  that 
many  of  the  boards  will  supplement  the 
amount  to  allow  for  individual  needs  in  the 
municipalities. 

I  ha\'e  had  discussions  with  the  teachers' 
federation  and  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  these  regulations  to 
impose  textbooks  as  an  additional  burden  on 
their  already  busy  programme.  We  are  estab- 
lishing in  conjunction  with  the  teachers' 
federation,  a  joint  committee  to  study  the 
effects  of  the  textbook  policy  and  to  garner 
other  facts  related  to  the  programme.  It  is 
our  intention  that  this  group  will  make  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  which  will 
keep  these  regulations  up  to  date  and  enable 
us  to  supply  textbooks  without  charge  to  our 
secondary  schools  as  an  integral  part  of  an 
all-round  programme  to  provide  equality  of 
educational  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honour- 
able, the  Lieutenant  Governor  at  the  opening 
of  the  session. 

SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  this  Throne 
debate,  I  wish  to  extend  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher) 
the  best  of  good  wishes  and  congratulations  on 
their  victories  in  their  respective  ridings.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  continue  to 
make  significant  contributions  to  the  workings 
of  this  House  and  to  the  many  debates  which 
will  follow. 

In  many  of  the  speeches  which  have  pre- 
ceded mine,  Mr.  Speaker,  tribute  has  been 
paid  to  the  diplomatic  way  in  which  you  have 
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continued  to  exercise  the  decisions  of  your 
office.  May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  add 
my  congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  those 
which  have  already  been  paid  to  j'ou. 

I  would  like  first  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
make  a  few  remarks  about  an  undertaking 
with  which  we  in  the  riding  of  Etobicoke 
have  become  involved.  In  the  last  session 
and  in  this  session  much  has  been  said  about 
the  need  for  additional  hospital  beds  and 
services.  In  north  Etobicoke  steps  have  been 
taken  to  meet  our  present  and  future  hospital 
needs  by  the  formation  of  the  Etobicoke 
general  hospital.  Perhaps  I  might  take  a 
few  minutes  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  manner  in  which  the  Etobicoke 
general  hospital  was  born  through  the  per- 
sistence and  devotion  of  one  or  two  residents 
of  the  area. 

In  August  of  1964  the  council  of  the  town- 
ship of  Etobicoke  approved  the  formation  of 
a  steering  committee  to  investigate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hospital  in  the  Rexdale-Thistle- 
town  area.  The  committee  members  were 
councillor  J.  M.  Allen,  controller  John  Carroll, 
councillor  L.  A.  Braithwaite,  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  the  clerk,  the  treasurer,  and 
the  personnel  director  of  the  township  of 
Etobicoke. 

The  members  of  the  committee  felt  that 
the  needs  in  three  main  areas  should  be 
determined.  First,  the  necessity  of  a  new 
general  hospital  for  the  residents  of  the  area; 
secondly,  the  need  for  a  general  hospital  to 
serve  the  industrial  areas,  both  in  Rexdale 
and  the  areas  bordering  on  Highway  27  north 
and  south  from  Dixon  Road;  and  finally,  the 
requirement  of  hospital  facilities  for  the 
federal-provincial  Thistletown  project,  which 
ultimately  will  bring  some  39,000  new  people 
to  the  municipality  of  Etobicoke. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  the  members 
of  the  committee  attended  meetings  with  the 
executive  of  the  social  planning  council  for 
the  Lakeshore-Etobicoke  region,  including 
doctors  representing  area  hospitals  and 
medical  associations.  At  these  meetings,  it  was 
determined  that  there  was  a  general  need  for 
a  new  general  hospital  of  approximately  400 
to  500  beds  in  the  general  northern  area  of 
Etobicoke.  At  a  further  meeting,  attended  by 
the  committee  and  by  some  23  doctors  practis- 
ing in  the  north  Etobicoke  area,  it  was 
confirmed— from  a  medical  viewpoint— that 
additional  hospital  facilities  were  urgently 
reqxiired.  Subsequently,  19  of  the  23  doctors 
completed  written  statements  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  prepared  to  support  and  to 
assist  in  the  administration  of  a  new  hospital. 

With  this  information,  the  committee  then 


consulted  with  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  to  obtain  their  opinion  of  the 
proposed  new  hospital  and  their  guidance  for 
the  eventual  formation  of  a  steering  com- 
mittee and  board  of  governors  for  a  new 
hospital. 

I  might  pause  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  add 
that  the  officials  and  staff  of  the  commission 
were  most  helpful  from  the  very  beginning 
of  deliberations  of  the  committee.  As  a  result 
of  discussions  with  the  commission,  it  was 
determined  that  the  commission's  representa- 
tives would  examine  hospital  requirements  in 
the  north  Etobicoke  area.  Following  this  the 
site  chosen  for  the  hospital  by  the  committee 
was  reviewed.  Those  in  attendance  actually 
visited  the  proposed  site  of  12.7  acres,  which 
the  municipality  of  Etobicoke  had  indicated 
it  would  donate  for  the  hospital  site.  On 
January  8,  1965,  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  gave  its  approval  in  principle  to 
the  new  hospital  project. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  move  along  and 
establish  a  steering  committee  of  interested 
citizens,  who  would  apply  for  a  charter  of 
incorporation  through  the  office  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko).  Mr.  John 
Wiley,  an  Etobicoke  businessman,  was  chosen 
to  head  up  this  steering  committee.  The  com- 
mittee has  held  several  meetings  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  this  House  that  the  actual 
application  is  in  the  process  of  being  prepared 
at  this  very  moment.  Several  leaders  of  stature 
of  the  business  and  commercial  life  of  the 
township  of  Etobicoke  have  been  attracted  to 
this  worthy  cause  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
various  committees  required  will  be  set  up  in 
the  very  near  future,  and  a  fund-raising  cam- 
paign commenced. 

Not  long  ago  my  colleague,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  North  (Mr.  Wells) 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House  the 
need  for  a  central  co-ordinating  group,  or 
body,  to  assist  in  the  planning  of  all  hospitals 
for  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area.  Our  steer- 
ing committee  for  the  Etobicoke  general 
hospital  is  presently  in  the  midst  of  planning 
the  scope  of  the  services  to  be  offered  by  the 
new  hospital.  And  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  although  there  are  a  variety  of  sources 
of  information  available,  we  on  the  com- 
mittee are  finding  that  a  body  such  as 
recommended  by  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough North  would  be  invaluable  at  this 
time.  For  those  reasons,  I  heartily  endorse  the 
recommendations  made  by  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  brought  some  of  the 
details  connected  with  the  formation  of  the 
Etobicoke  general  hospital  in  the  riding  of 
Etobicoke  to  the  attention  of  this  House  to 
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show  what  can  be  done  by  an  interested 
citizenry  if  and  when  the  need  for  a  hospital 
is  recognized,  and  one  or  two  persons  can 
be  found  who  will  take  the  time  and  effort  to 
put  the  machinery  into  operation. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission  for  the 
co-operation  which  they  have  rendered  us  in 
the  past.  I  am  certain  they  will  continue  to 
advise  and  instruct  the  governors  of  the  new 
hospital  from  time  to  time  as  required.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  allow  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  calling  to  the 
attention  of  this  Hovise  the  dire  need  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area  for  hospital  beds. 
Blame  for  this  must  be  accepted  by  the 
present  government. 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  are  many  areas  where  the  degree  of 
co-operation  between  the  province  and  the 
federal  government  could  be  improved.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  has  shown 
an  awareness  of  this  need  in  his  stand  in 
connection  with  the  Canada  Pension  Plan. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  there  are 
many  other  areas  that  could  be  investigated 
and  improved  upon.  For  instance,  in  the  area 
of  all  large  cities  and  towns  progress  has 
brought  new  subdivisions  and  a  population 
explosion.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  in  Etobicoke.  Here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  submit  that  perhaps  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner),  whose  department  is  aware  of  the 
present  and  future  growth  of  municipalities, 
could  perhaps  co-ordinate  his  planning  with 
the  federal  government,  and  in  particular 
with  The  Postmaster  General's  Department. 
New  subdivisions  in  an  area  with  a  history 
of  its  own  find  that  they  have  a  postal  address 
altogether  foreign  to  their  actual  location. 
For  instance,  I  would  refer  to  the  people 
who  reside  in  the  area  of  Etobicoke  north  of 
Richview  side  road,  who  must  use  the  post 
office  address  of  Weston.  And  those  who  live 
in  the  north  of  Etobicoke  in  the  old  area  of 
Thistletown  are  forced,  by  the  post  office, 
to  use  the  post  office  address  of  Rexdale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  mentioned  the  matter 
to  our  own  federal  representative  and  he  has 
tried  mightily  to  see  what  could  be  done.  I 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  only  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  areas 
where,  perhaps,  planning  ahead  of  time  with 
the  federal  government  might  prevent  situa- 
tions such  as  this  from  arising. 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the 
points  where  co-operation  between  the  fed- 
eral   and    provincial    governments    could    be 


improved,  I  would  like  to  direct  a  few  com- 
ments to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr. 
Haskett).  The  problem  in  question  specifi- 
cally concerns  the  township  of  Etobicoke  and 
the  area  adjacent  to  the  Toronto  International 
Airport.  But  the  same  problems  can  be  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Downsview  Airport  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  vicinity  of  any  airport 
located  close  to  any  urban  or  suburban 
municipality  in  the  whole  province  of 
Ontario. 

In  Etobicoke,  as  in  other  affected  areas, 
there  has  been  a  noise  problem  ever  since  a 
British  Overseas  Airways  Comet  jet  lifted  from 
the  runway  in  March  of  1960.  Municipalities 
most  affected  by  jet  noise  are  Etobicoke, 
Toronto  township,  Streetsville,  Brampton, 
and  the  south-east  corner  of  Chinguacousy 
township.  In  the  latter  part  of  1964,  because 
of  runway  damage,  the  federal  Department  of 
Transport  was  forced  to  make  increased  use 
of  runway  Number  23  at  Toronto  Interna- 
tional Airport.  Unfortunately,  airplanes  of 
any  sort  using  this  runway  must  fly  over 
built-up  areas  of  Kingsview  Village,  Fair- 
haven,  Westway  Village  and  east  Rexdale,  all 
of  which  are  in  north  Etobicoke.  Complaints 
to  the  council  of  the  township  of  Etobicoke, 
to  other  elected  officials,  and  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  at  Ottawa,  began  almost 
immediately,  for  it  did  not  take  long  for  the 
novelty  of  watching  the  silver  giants  pass 
overhead  to  wear  off. 

Early  in  October,  1964,  the  east  Rexdale 
community  committee  wrote  to  the  Minister 
of  Transport  at  Ottawa  protesting  the  annoy- 
ance and  inconvenience  over  their  homes. 
They  made  the  following  suggestions  to 
alleviate  the  problem:  First,  they  requested 
that  the  Minister  of  Transport  strictly  enforce 
the  approach  pattern  requiring  an  approach 
of  two-and-a-half  degrees  from  15  miles.  The 
next  proposal  was  that  the  approach  angle  of 
aircraft  be  increased  to  four  degrees  if  pos- 
sible. Further,  they  asked  the  Minister  of 
Transport  at  Ottawa  for  a  possible  restriction 
on  jet  aircraft  traffic  between  midnight  and 
early  morning  as  is  practised  at  other  inter- 
national airports.  Lastly,  the  citizens  re- 
quested that  a  greater  use  be  made  of 
runway  Number  14  in  preference  to  runway 
Number  23,  which  would  then  route  the  bulk 
of  the  aircraft  over  the  less  populated  area 
north  and  west  of  the  airport. 

In  reply,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Transport 
at  Ottawa  acknowledged  that  the  use  of  cer- 
tain runways  for  takeoff s  and  landings  would 
be  an  effective  means  of  reducing  the  dis- 
turbing   effect    of    noise.     In    reply    to    the 
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suggestion  of  an  approach  angle  of  four 
degrees,  the  Deputy  Minister  pointed  out  that 
aircraft  are  required  to  complete  their  turn 
on  to  the  final  approach  not  less  than  six 
nautical  miles  from  the  runway  and  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  follow  an 
approach  angle  of  two-and-a-half  degrees 
or  shghtly  higher.  However,  the  Deputy 
Minister  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  opera- 
tionally feasible  for  the  large  jet  aircraft  to 
use  an  approach  angle  of  four  degrees. 

I  would  digress  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  point  Out  that  most  complaints  come  on 
clear  bright  days  and  nights.  In  bad  weather, 
with  the  aircraft  on  instrument  landing,  the 
approach  angle  is  held  exactly.  In  clear 
weather,  with  the  pilot  on  visual  flight,  he 
may  drop  below  the  recommended  approach 
angle  and,  to  hold  that  altitude,  boost  the 
power.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  one  of 
the  major  complaints  of  the  people  in  the 
Rexdale  and  Westway  village  areas.  In  the 
summertime,  aircraft  coming  into  Toronto 
International  Airport  from  the  northeast,  are 
at  times  so  low  that  all  conversation  is  blotted 
out  and,  to  the  uninitiated,  it  would  appear 
that  the  aircraft  was  about  to  crash  right 
into  the  laps  of  persons  sitting  in  their  back- 
yards enjoying  the  bright  smnmer  weather.  I 
need  not  mention  the  deafening  noise  from 
the  engines  and  the  effect  that  the  aircraft 
have  on  television  reception. 

In  further  replying  to  the  residents  of  east 
Rexdale,  the  Deputy  Minister  at  Ottawa 
suggested  that  the  proposed  restriction  of  jet 
traffic  between  midnight  and  early  morning 
would  receive  serious  consideration.  He  went 
on  to  point  out  that  the  residents  of  the 
Fairhaven  district  lying  north  of  Dixon  Road 
and  west  of  Kipling  Avenue,  in  the  township 
of  Etobicoke,  had  made  a  similar  complaint. 
The  Deputy  Minister  claimed  that  large  jet 
aircraft  can  operate  at  Toronto  International 
Airport  without  creating  undue  disturbance 
but  he  admitted  that  a  certain  amount  of 
noise  from  aircraft  will  be  experienced  by 
persons  living  in  the  general  area  of  the  air- 
port and  in  particular  within  areas  under- 
lying the  approach  and  departure  path  of  the 
aircraft  while  they  are  at  low  altitudes.  This, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  understatement  of  all 
time. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  problem 
which,  as  I  said,  can  be  found  in  the  out- 
skirts of  any  large  built-up  area.  We  have 
an  airport.  We  have  a  need  for  aircraft  to 
arrive  and  depart  from  this  airport.  It  is  all 
in  the  public  interest.  However  it  would 
seem  that  this  might  be  one  area  where  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Transport  for  the  province 


of  Ontario  could  make  use  of  his  good  offices 
and  be  in  contact  with  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port at  Ottawa  on  a  continuing  basis.  Then, 
whatever  pressure  is  required,  to  alleviate 
the  noise  and  distressing  problems  of  all 
residents  living  adjacent  to  an  airport  any- 
where in  Ontario,  could  be  applied.  This  is 
a  fertile  area  for  increased  federal-provincial 
co-operation. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  if  run- 
way Number  23  at  Malton  were  moved 
approximately  five  degrees,  it  would  then 
point  about  59  degrees  northwest.  Air  traffic 
using  runway  Number  23  could  make  an 
approach  mainly  over  industrial  lands  lying 
to  the  northeast  of  Toronto  International  Air- 
port and  over  Highways  27  and  401  instead 
of  over  residential  areas. 

When  a  new  highway  is  proposed,  land 
must  be  expropriated  by  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  when 
airports  are  built  or  when  serious  complaints 
come  in  from  residents  living  in  the  area  of 
an  airport,  there  would  be  an  ideal  oppor- 
tunity for  the  province  of  Ontario  and  the 
federal  authorities  to  get  together  so  that 
joint  action  could  be  taken  to  minimize  the 
problems.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport  might  at  some  later  date  wish  to 
comment  on  what  steps,  if  any,  his  depart- 
ment has  taken  in  connection  with  this  prob- 
lem. He  might  also  like  to  comment  on 
what  steps,  if  any,  have  been  taken  by  his 
department  or  any  other  department  of  the 
provincial  government  to  get  together  wdth 
federal  authorities  in  an  attempt  to  find  a 
common  solution  for  the  problems  connected 
with  Toronto  International  Airport,  the  air- 
port at  Downsview,  and  the  problems  that 
are  certain  to  arise  in  connection  with  air- 
ports on  the  outskirts  of  other  growing  areas 
in  Ontario. 

The  federal  authorities  of  The  Department 
of  Transport  recently  advised  the  reeve  of 
the  township  of  Etobicoke  and  other  muni- 
cipalities that  a  noise  abatement  committee 
for  the  Toronto  International  Airport  had 
been  set  up.  Membership  in  this  committee 
includes  representatives  from  all  airlines 
operating  turbo-jet  aircraft  in  and  out  of 
Toronto  on  a  regular  scheduled  basis,  as  well 
as  technical  representatives  from  the  various 
departmental  agencies  directly  involved  with 
noise  and  the  movement  of  aircraft.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport  is  aware  of  this  committee  and 
whether  or  not  his  department  has  taken  any 
steps  to  have  a  representative  on  the  com- 
mittee so  that  the  hon.  Minister  may  be 
aware  at  all  times  of  the  steps  being  taken 
by    the   federal    government    to   relieve    the 
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annoyance  of  the  aircraft  noise  to  the  resi- 
dents who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Toronto 
International  Airport, 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  turn 
to  the  matter  of  speed-limit  legislation  for 
suburban  districts.  It  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  the  township  of  Etobicoke, 
in  conjunction  with  the  townships  of  North 
York  and  Scarborough,  has  been  quite  con- 
cerned in  connection  with  the  enactment  of 
legislation  pertaining  to  a  suburban  district 
speed  hmit  for  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area.  What  is  requested  is  necessary  legis- 
lation requiring  that  the  speed  limit  on  all 
streets  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  be  regulated 
at  30  miles  per  hour  unless  otherwise  signed. 

During  the  last  10  or  15  years,  with  the 
tremendous  development  and  growth  that  has 
taken  place  transforming  fields  into  sub- 
divisions, and  the  engineering  achievements 
in  our  road  patterns  that  have  gone  with  it, 
the  rate  of  comparative  speed  has  changed. 
This  has,  of  course,  brought  problems,  and 
one  of  them  is  the  over-all  diflBculty  of  con- 
trolling the  speed  of  motor  vehicles  on  streets 
throughout  the  township  of  Etobicoke.  This 
difficulty  was  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  basic  speed  of  motor  vehicles  on  roads 
throughout  any  township  in  Ontario  is  50 
miles  per  hour. 

Prior  to  1960  the  only  deviation  from  50 
miles  per  hour  was  permitted  under  the 
section  of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  of  Ontario 
that  required  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
frontage  of  a  street  to  be  occupied  by  build- 
ings before  the  speed  could  be  reduced  to 
30  miles  per  hour.  This  was  known  as  the 
built-up  area  section  of  The  Highway  Traffic 
Act. 

Owing  to  the  inconsistency  of  this  section 
of  the  Act  as  it  applied  to  the  townships  in 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  a  proposal 
was  put  forward  that  the  basic  speed  for  the 
entire  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  be  reduced 
to  30  miles  per  hour.  This  meant  that  upon 
entering  any  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area  the  motorist  would  be  advised  by  a 
signpost  at  each  entrance  that  maximum 
speed  was  30  miles  per  hour,  unless  other- 
wise posted. 

The  provincial  government  made  certain 
amendments  to  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  and 
introduced  what  are  now  referred  to  as  "sub- 
urban districts"  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  without  enacting  legislation  which 
would  be  applicable  only  to  the  metropolitan 
area.  As  this  involved  a  heavy  expenditure 
for  the  erection  of  signs  necessary  under  the 
regulation,  Etobicoke  did  not  immediately 
adopt  any  suburban  district  designation. 


In  September,  1961,  Etobicoke  adopted  a 
suburban  district  designation,  but  on  a  more 
moderate  basis  insofar  as  the  regulations  were 
concerned.  This  required  fewer  signs  and 
obviously  was  less  costly,  but  it  was  just  as 
efi^ective. 

Owing  to  the  success  of  this  modified  form, 
Etobicoke  prepared  four  more  suburban  dis- 
tricts in  March,  1963,  which  were  not  accept- 
able to  the  provincial  authorities.  Those 
complying  with  the  regulations  have  been 
shown  to  require  a  heavy  sign  expenditure, 
which  is  entirely  unnecessary— in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  signs  that  would  be 
required  if  there  was  a  basic  speed  limit  of 
30  miles  per  hour. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  difficulty 
strangers  have  in  understanding  the  present 
system;  although  it  should  be  stated  that 
much  has  been  done  in  connection  with  uni- 
formity of  traffic  signs  and  the  elimination 
of  confusing  signs.  I  would  state,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  suburban  district  legisla- 
tion has  already  proved  ineffectual  and  should 
be  replaced  by  the  application  of  a  basic 
maximum  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour  on  all 
streets  within  the  metropolitan  area.  This 
would  not  only  eliminate  a  considerable 
number  of  unnecessary  signs,  but  would  at 
the  same  time  simplify  the  by-laws  and 
records  necessary  for  speed  legislation  in  our 
municipality. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  the 
average  voter  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  aware  of  the  context  of  all  the  legis- 
lation affecting  vehicular  traffic,  with  which 
he  is  expected  to  be  familiar.  For  these 
reasons,  I  would  urge  that  serious  consider- 
ation be  given  by  the  provincial  government 
to  the  legislation  requiring  that  the  speed 
limit  on  all  streets  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area  be  regulated  at  30  miles  per 
hour,  unless  otherwise  signed. 

Turning  now  to  The  Department  of  Labour, 
I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  a  few 
comments  with  respect  to  the  field  of  human 
rights.  I  make  these  comments  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  constituents  of  Etobicoke 
riding  and  as  the  labour  department  critic 
for  my  party,  not  as  the  representative  of  any 
race  or  creed. 

The  province  of  Ontario  has  come  a  long 
way  in  removing  discrimination.  However, 
there  are  still  loopholes  in  our  laws  which 
must  be  plugged  if  everyone  in  Ontario  is 
to  have  real  equality  of  opportunity.  These 
loopholes  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  government  not  long  ago  by  a  delegation 
of  community-minded  organizations  and 
persons  who  presented  a  brief  to  the  govern- 
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ment.  The  Liberal  Party  has  always  been 
consistently  opposed  to  discrimination  in  any 
and  every  form.  The  party  has  regularly 
criticized  the  government  for  its  failure  to 
plug  loopholes  in  the  lavi's,  and  our  party 
will  keep  right  on  criticizing  until  existing 
legislation  is  amended  and  up-dated  to  really 
end   discrimination   in   this   province. 

Here  are  some  of  the  changes  that  are 
desperately  needed,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  start  with  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code.  This  code  comes  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  and  has  a  heavy  influence 
on  employment.  The  code  makes  it  an 
offence  for  an  employer  to  refuse  to  hire  a 
worker  because  of  his  race  or  religion;  and 
employers  covered  include  all  businesses  and 
all  municipal  governments.  Two  classes  of 
employers  are  excepted  from  the  provisions  of 
the  code.  Non-profit,  educational,  and  phil- 
anthropic organizations  are  exempt. 

On  the  surface  this  makes  sense.  A  Greek 
Orthodox  charity,  or  a  Japanese  Buddhist 
church,  for  example,  should  be  free  to  em- 
ploy only  people  from  the  community  they 
are  serving,  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  A  separate 
school  board  should  be  free  to  hire  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  and  officials  in  preference 
to  Protestants,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  But 
trouble  has  come  from  the  way  this  exemption 
has  been  interpreted. 

Some  public  charitable  organizations  which 
do  not  have  a  specific  ethnic  or  religious 
charter  have  interpreted  themselves  as  being 
enterprises  which  are  private  and  have  dis- 
criminated in  their  employment  practices. 
Some  public  school  boards  and  some  hospital 
boards  still  advertise,  for  example,  for 
Protestant  teachers;  and  still  inquire  into  the 
religious  faith  or  ethnic  origin  of  applicants 
for  a  job.  To  plug  this  loophole,  we  want  to 
see  an  amendment  to  the  law  which  will 
make  certain  that  the  distinction  between 
public  and  private  institution  is  clearly  and 
narrowly  made. 

The  other  class  of  employer  who  is  exempt 
from  the  human  rights  code  is  none  other 
than  the  Ontario  government  itself.  When 
the  present  government  drafted  the  code  in 
1962,  they  made  certain  that  all  business  and 
commercial  employers  were  obliged  not  to 
discriminate  in  their  hiring,  but  they  did  not 
impose  any  such  obligation  on  the  govern- 
ment, the  civil  service,  the  Ontario  Crown 
corporations.  And  it  is  significant  that  The 
Canada  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act,  the 
federal  government's  equivalent  legislation, 
specifically  includes  under  its  provisions:  "The 
federal  government  and  all  its  corporations, 
agencies    and   departments."     Why   did   the 


Ontario  government  not  do  the  same  thing? 
We  have  tried  to  get  an  answer  to  this 
question  but  to  date  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion has  emanated  from  the  hon.  Minister 
(Mr.  Rowntree). 

There  have  been,  fortunately,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  no  significant  cases  of 
employment  discrimination  anywhere  in  the 
provincial  government;  and,  to  be  perfectly 
honest,  I  do  not  imagine  that  there  will  be; 
but  at  the  same  time,  surely  the  government 
should  be  providing  leadership  and  inspiration 
for  the  rest  of  the  community.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  government  should  not 
be  placed  under  authority  of  the  code. 

The  question  of  housing  and  accommoda- 
tion is,  if  anything,  more  significant  and  more 
sensitive  even  than  the  question  of  employ- 
ment. When  the  code  was  drafted  in  1962, 
it  prohibited  discrimination  in  apartment 
buildings  with  more  than  six  self-contained 
units.  At  the  time,  my  leader  predicted  that 
discrimination  would  continue;  and  what  he 
said  in  1962  has  checked  out  to  be  absolutely 
accurate.  Discrimination  in  housing  still  goes 
on. 

Landlords  renting  apartments  in  buildings, 
with  six  units  or  less  still  can,  and  do^ 
discriminate.  Most  often  the  discrimination* 
is  against  Negroes,  Asiatics,  and  other  minor- 
ities. Every  few  months  we  read  in  our  paper 
about  just  such  an  instance;  and  under  the- 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  done  about  it— nothing  except  to  show^ 
the  landlord  involved  that  he  is  morally 
wrong.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  committee- 
made  up  of  several  different  organizations 
interested  in  human  rights  presented  a  brief 
to  the  provincial  government.  Their  recon»- 
mendations  on  changing  the  code  with  respect 
to  employment  were  the  same  as  those  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and  their  recommenda- 
tions on  discrimination  in  housing  are  virtually 
those  which  I  and  my  party  endorse.  We 
want  to  see  the  code  amended  to  prohibit 
racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  discrimination  in 
the  renting  or  leasing  of  all  self-contained 
apartments  regardless  of  the  number  of  unit5 
in  the  apartment  building. 

We  want  to  see,  too,  an  end  to  discrimma- 
tion  in  the  leasing  or  sale  of  property— houses, 
businesses,  or  even  entire  apartment  build- 
ings—by builders,  real  estate  agents,  and 
others  involved  in  such  commercial  activities.. 
As  it  is  now,  any  owner  cannot  refuse,  legally, 
to  rent  anyone  an  apartment  in  a  large  apart- 
ment building  because  of  any  prejudice  the- 
owner  might  have,  but  he  can  refuse  to  rent 
or  sell  the  same  building  to  anyone  he  cares 
to.  This  is  absurd  and  it  must  be  changed. 
This  loophole  must  be  plugged. 
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^t'  The  aforementioned  brief,  Mr.  Speaker, 
;inade  other  recommendations  which  should 
be  examined  closely  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  and  followed  up.  For  example,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  things  stand  now,  any  person  can 
complain  to  the  himian  rights  commission 
and  invoke  the  law  against  an  offender  if 
he  discriminates  against  one  person.  But, 
recently,  an  Anglo-Saxon  person  was  unable 
to  rent  a  summer  cottage  because  he  intended 
to  have  a  Negro  as  a  house  guest.  The  owner 
rwas  clearly  discriminating  but  he  could  not 
be  punished.  The  Anglo-Saxon  person  was 
not  refused  because  of  his  colour,  and  the 
Negro  could  not  complain  because  it  was  not 
he  who  tried  to  rent  the  cottage.  Obviously, 
when  situations  like  this  can  arise,  we  need 
to  broaden  the  right  to  file  a  complaint, 
•whether  or  not  the  complainants  themselves 
have  been  directly  or  indirectly  discriminated 
against. 

A  less  obvious  but  equally  important 
change  needs  to  be  made  in  the  way  the  code 
is  enforced.  As  it  is  now,  the  consent  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour  must  be  obtained  for 
an  inquiry  to  be  held  into  a  discrimination 
issue.  But  it  is  the  human  rights  commission 
which  actually  does  the  work.  If  an  issue 
actually  reaches  the  point  where  it  should  go 
to  court,  then  the  Minister  should,  as 
he  does  now,  have  the  responsibility  of  initi- 
ating court  action.  But  up  to  that  point,  in  the 
whole  process  of  investigation  and,  where 
possible,  conciliation,  I  submit  that  the  human 
rights  commission  is  best  able  to  make  the 
decision  to  take  action.  The  director  of  the 
commission  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  with- 
out having  to  refer  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour. 

From  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be 
seen  that  progress  has  been  made  in  Ontario 
but  the  government  still  has  a  long  way  to  go 
to  eradicate  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

Continuing  with  my  comments  in  con- 
nection with  The  Department  of  Labour,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  remind  the  House  that  the 
Toronto  newspaper  strike  is  still  dragging  on. 
I  need  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  mention  the  in- 
calculable damage  being  done  to  the  wives, 
the  children  and  the  families  of  the  men  on 
strike.  It  does  indeed  seem  strange  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done— or  so  the  government  says. 
For  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to 
read  to  the  House  a  portion  of  a  letter,  one 
of  many  that  I  have  received  from  my  con- 
stituents in  Etobicoke.  This  letter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  dated  February  6  and  it  says: 

Dear  Mr.  Braithwaite: 
..    ;;!  I;  am  a  constftuent  of  yours  residing  at 
the  above  address  and  I  was  present  at  a 


meeting  held  at  your  home  several  weeks 
ago  when  you  met  with  about  36  of  your 
constituents  involved  in  the  newspaper 
strike. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  action 
emanating  from  The  Department  of  Laboiur, 
which  would  be  instrumental  in  having  the 
publishers  of  the  three  Toronto  newspapers 
return  to  the  bargaining  table.  The  position 
of  the  provincial  government  is  that  there 
is  no  legislation  in  existence  which  would 
enforce  such  a  meeting.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Toronto  Typographical  Union  has 
repeatedly  expressed  a  willingness  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate,  I  feel  that  a  pubhc 
appeal  should  be  made  to  the  publishers 
to  meet  the  union  and  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  areas  where  agreement  can  be 
reached. 

I  would  remind  you  that  the  publishers 
have  refused  even  to  meet  the  new  nego- 
tiating committee  elected  in  October,  1964. 

The  letter  goes  on  with  other  comments,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  is  but  one  of  many  letters  re- 
ceived from  constituents  in  Etobicoke  sug- 
esting— imploring— the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  to  do  something 
about  this  strike. 

My  party  has  already  suggested  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  that  a  prestigious 
negotiator  of  the  calibre  of  Carl  Goldenberg 
be  appointed;  nothing  was  done.  At  this  time, 
we  in  the  Liberal  Party  would  once  again 
ask  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  negotiator. 

We  also  would  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
to  make  a  public  appeal  to  both  sides  to 
return  to  the  bargaining  table  so  that  this 
precedent-setting  strike  might  be  settled  for 
the  good  of  our  fair  province,  with  honour 
to  all  who  are  involved  and  with  compulsion 
on  none. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  use  the  words  "precedent 
setting"  advisedly.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  this  strike  is  but  a  forerunner  of  the 
many  that  progress  and  automation  are  certain 
to  bring  to  the  industry  of  Ontario  and  in 
particular  to  the  industry  of  the  Golden 
Horseshoe.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
would  be  well  advised  to  detail  some  of  those 
newly  hired  research  people  of  his  to  work 
on  some  of  the  major  strikes  that  automation 
is  certain  to  bring,  and  to  work  on  some  of 
these  problems.  Perhaps  they  could  come  up 
with  a  basis  for  settlement  of  this  strike  which 
might  serve  as  a  landmark  for  future  strikes. 

Mr.  Justice  Rand  broke  new  ground  in  the 
history  of  labour  relations.  Today  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  is  in  exactly  the  same 
position;  he  has  an  opportunity  to  go  down 
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in  history  as  tlie  man  who  faced  up  to  and  met 
automation.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Liberal  Party 
and  the  public  at  large  are  waiting  to  see 
whether  this  opportunity  is  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour.  Who 
knows,  it  is  very  possible  the  hon.  Minister 
may  come  up  with  the  "Rowntree  formula" 
which  will  be  studied  by  students  of  eco- 
nomics for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  comments  about  the  whole  affair 
of  Mercer  reformatory.  Apparentlv  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Gross- 
man) and  other  members  of  the  government, 
seem  to  feel  that  although  the  situation  is 
one  that  could  be  called  unfortunate  and  dis- 
tressing at  its  best,  it  should  not  be  discussed 
by  the  members  of  the  Opposition. 

T  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  hon. 
Minister.  I  respect  him  as  a  sensitive,  honest 
and  capable  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  must 
give  him  credit  for  the  way  that  the  whole 
question  of  Mercer  was  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee, which  was  set  up  five  years  ago.  This 
was  the  best  thing  he  could  have  done.  But 
the  hon.  Minister  cannot  expect  this  House 
to  sit  idly  by  and  wait  until  this  committee 
of  his  has  reported. 

It  mav  be  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  paying 
for  problems  which  are  not  of  his  doing.  If 
so,  I  feel  for  him,  but  he  is  the  Minister. 
It  may  also  be  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  not 
able  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  the 
reforms  rennired  in  his  department.  If  this  is 
the  case,  then  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
say  so,  I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  and 
I  would  have  no  further  comments  to  direct 
to  him  in  this  regard.  The  hon.  Minister  has 
used  the  old  dodge  of  attacking  his  attackers, 
the  old  s^ory  of  the  best  defence  being  a 
good  offeni^e.  However,  it  will  not,  and 
cannot,  work  in  this  case.  How  long  does 
the  hon.  Minister  expect  to  wait?  How  long 
does  he  exiipct  the  public  to  wait  for  reforms 
to  be  made?  This  committee  of  his  m'^v  not 
report  for  davs  or  months,  and  I  challenge 
the  hon.  Minister  when  he  says  that  this 
matter  is  suh  judtce.  This  matter  is  not  before 
the  courts,  and  it  is  my  submission  that  this 
House  is  the  proper  place  for  these  questions 
to  be  raised  at  any  time. 

In  September,  1963,  when  I  was  elected  to 
represent  the  citizens  of  the  riding  of  Etobi- 
coke,  it  was  made  quite  clear  to  me  that  it 
was  mv  dutv  to  seek  out  the  truth  and  to  set 
these  facts  before  the  House  and  before  the 
public.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  comments  made  by 
myself  or  by  any  other  members  of  this 
party  in  connection  with  Mercer  reformatory 


were  made  in  the  true  spirit  of  parliamentary 
responsibility,  in  spite  of  what  any  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  government  may  have  to  say. 
These  comments  were  made  solely  because  it 
is  our  duty  to  bring  these  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  and,  if  possible,  to 
shake  or  prod  the  government  into  action. 

My  colleagues—  the  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale  (Mr.  Trotter),  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)— and  I  are  accused 
of  blatantly  playing  politics.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
joined  the  Liberal  Party  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  knew,  as  a  party,  the  Liberals  were 
interested  in  the  common  man,  the  underdog,- 
the  man  without  a  voice.  That  is  why  I  was 
one  of  the  group  of  members  who  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  visit  Mereer  reformatory. 

If  it  is  a  crime  to  be  interested  in  the  wel-' 
fare  of  human  beings,  no  matter  how  low 
those  human  beings  may  have  fallen,  then  I 
stand  accused  of  that  crime.  If  it  is  demean- 
ing to  stand  by  what  I  have  seen  and  speak 
the  truth,  then  I  stand  demeaned.  If  this 
House  feels  that  it  has  been  demeaned  by 
the  fact  that  we  Liberals  brought  the  pitiful" 
state  of  affairs  at  Mercer  into  the  public  light,, 
then  I  challenge  any  hon.  member  of  this 
House  to  move  a  vote  of  censure  against  this 
party  and  against  we  three  in  particular.  If 
anyone  is  guilty  of  a  crime,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  submission  that  it  is  this  unfeeling  Tory- 
administration  which  trades  on  human  misery 
by  allowing  and  perpetuating  conditions  such 
as  are  found  at  Mercer.  Money  can  be  found 
for  other  proiects.  Why  cannot  money  be 
found  to  replace  Mercer? 

Certainly  my  colleagues  and  I  realize  these 
girls  are  lawbreakers,  but  we  also  believe,  as 
all  Liberals  believe,  that  no  matter  how  low 
a  person  has  fallen,  no  matter  how  bad  a 
person  may  be,  there  is  still  a  spark,  a  scin- 
tilla of  decency  in  any  human  being,  and 
everyone  should  be  treated  as  a  human  being. 
The  Liberal  Party,  Mr.  Speaker,  stands  on  a 
platform  of  social  conscience.  I  recommend 
that  platform,  I  recommend  that  conscience, 
to  the  government. 

Not  long  ago,  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  what  amounted  to  a  sup- 
plementary question.  He  flippantly  suggested 
that  I  go  and  ask  the  inmates  at  Mercer,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  just  possibly 
get  closer  to  the  facts  by  doing  so.  I  recall, 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  our  tour,  we  were  told 
by  one  of  the  girls  that  a  new  arrival  had 
been  placed  in  "the  hole"  on  the  Sunday 
before  our  visit.  Prior  to  leaving,  when  we 
inspected  the  book  of  records  of  all  persons 
who  had  been  placed  in  the  hole,  we  found 
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that  this  book,  which  we  were  told  was  up 
to  date,  contained  no  record  of  a  girl  being 
placed  in  solitary  confinement  on  the  Sunday 
in  question,  namely,  January  24.  The  latest 
entry  was  for  some  time  early  in  January. 
After  persistent  questioning,  the  truth  of  the 
statement  given  to  us  by  the  inmate  in 
question  was  revealed.  The  matron  in  charge 
feigned  surprise  and  stated  that  they  must 
have  forgotten  to  make  the  entry.  I  wonder, 
Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  other  entries  were 
never  made.  How  many  of  the  girls  were 
put  in  soUtary  without  any  record  being 
made  of  the  fact  that  they  were  there? 

Turning  to  some  of  the  charges  which 
have  been  levelled  against  my  hon.  colleagues 
from  Downsview  and  Parkdale,  and  myself, 
let  it  be  made  quite  clear  that  we  fully 
notified  the  department  and  were  taken  to 
the  reformatory  by  a  Rev.  Flint,  one  of  the 
department's  own  officials.  And  I  might  say 
here  that  Rev.  Flint  was  most  gracious  and 
understanding.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  be 
hoped  for  that  all  of  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment could  be  of  the  same  high  calibre. 

True,  on  our  arrival,  certain  reporters  were 
on  the  Mercer  reformatory  grounds.  How- 
ever, when  they  were  refused  admittance  we 
•did  not  insist  that  they  accompany  us  on  the 
tour.  In  fact,  it  was  our  intention  to  spend  a 
half-hour  or  so  at  Mercer  reformatory.  It 
"was  to  be  one  stop  on  our  tour,  which  was  to 
include  new  facilities  at  Brampton. 

I  hold  no  personal  antagonism,  and  I  make 
no  vituperative  attacks  on  any  one  of  the 
staff  at  Mercer;  but  I  do  say  that  I  saw 
conditions  at  Mercer  which  no  person  with 
any  sort  of  conscience  could  condone.  My 
colleagues  have  already  detailed  the  majority 
of  these;  it  su£Bces  to  say  that  the  reformatory 
is  so  old,  so  run  down,  and  so  poorly  run, 
that  it  must  go;  it  must  be  razed.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  have  stated  before,  and  will 
state  again,  that  no  opportunity  will  be  lost 
to  bring  the  situation  at  Mercer  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  and  the  government.  That 
as  our  duty. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  Very 
■weak  applause  there. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  The  truth  does  not  need 
applause. 

There  are  certain  urgent  matters,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  the  hon.  Minister  should  do 
now,  and  not  wait  until  he  has  a  report  on 
the  whole  situation.  One  concerns  the  avail- 
ability of  trained  medical  help  in  the  hours 
from  4  p.m.  until  7  a.m.  I  mentioned  this 
Avhen  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister,  not  long 
ago,  what  regulations  were  existing  and  how 


they  were  being  carried  out  in  connection 
with  medical  treatment  during  these  hours.  I 
have  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  any  satisfactory 
reply  from  the  hon.  Minister  in  that  connec- 
tion, as  yet. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  read  into  the 
record  a  letter  received  from  a  Miss  R.  J., 
dated  January  29,  1965.  This  is  one  of  many 
letters  which  I  received  personally,  and  I 
know  my  colleagues  received  also,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  Returning  to  the  letter, 
it  is  addressed  to  myself  and  it  says: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  must  commend  you  and  your  two  col- 
leagues for  taking  it  upon  yourselves  to 
remind  the  public  of  the  disgraceful  con- 
ditions in  the  Mercer  reformatory.  News- 
paper publicity  is  the  right  means  to  stir 
up  public  indignation  about  the  situation 
and  to  pressure  the  government  into  taking 
some  action.  I  was  wondering  whether  it 
would  be  possible  under  a  temporary 
arrangement  for  emergency  medical  care 
to  be  provided  at  once  for  inmates  in  dire 
need,  or  shall  the  sick  girl  mentioned  in  the 
newspaper  continue  to  bleed  for  a  few 
more  months  until  measures  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  advisory  committee  are 
put  into  effect? 

Yours  sincerely, 
Miss  R.  J. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  were  in  Mercer 
reformatory,  we  were  told  by  several  of  the 
girls  there  that  no  matter  how  sick  one  felt 
the  chances  are  one  would  not  be  able  to 
receive  medical  help,  if  the  nurse  had  gone 
in  the  afternoon  and  the  doctor  had  not 
arrived  in  the  morning. 

This  letter  is  but  one  of  many  which  I 
have  received;  it  reinforces  what  I  have  said: 
The  public  expects  the  Opposition  to  bring 
Mercer,  and  every  other  case  of  injustice  and 
need  for  reform,  to  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment. I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues 
and  I  stand  firm  on  what  we  have  seen  and 
what  we  have  commented  on.  Nothing  can 
shake  our  resolve  to  have  this  institution 
razed;  and  I  give  fair  warning  that  our  party 
will  seek  similar  action  in  respect  to  any 
other  institutions  in  this  province  of  Ontario, 
where  similar  action  is  warranted. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
rise  to  take  part  in  this  debate,  I  would  first 
of  all  like  to  extend  to  you  again  this  year, 
my  congratulations  on  the  fair  and  impartial 
way  in  which  you  carry  out  your  duties  as 
Speaker  of  this  House.  You  have  deservedly 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  the 
members  of  this  assembly. 
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May  I  also  extend  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher)  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  on  their 
victories  in  the  recent  by-elections,  and  bid 
them  welcome  as  they  take  their  seats  among 
the  stalwart  backbenchers  of  this  assembly. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  congratulations, 
along  with  the  many  he  has  already  received, 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr. 
Thompson)  on  his  hard-won  election  as  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  wish  him  well.  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  all  concerned,  when  I  say 
that  we  are  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  recent 
automobile  accident  in  which  he  was  involved, 
was  not  too  serious,  and  that  he  is  already 
back  to  work  in  the  House  today. 

I  congratulate,  as  well,  the  hon.  member 
for  Lanark  (Mr.  Gomme)  on  his  elevation  to 
the  Cabinet;  this,  I  feel,  was  a  very  well 
deserved  appointment  and  will  certainly 
strengthen  the  voice  of  eastern  Ontario  in 
Cabinet  council. 

Unlike  many  others  in  this  House,  I  am 
very  thankful  to  the  redistribution  committee 
for  leaving  the  boundaries  of  the  riding  which 
I  represent  the  same  as  before.  This  con- 
stituency was  called  the  riding  of  Kingston 
—unofficially,  the  riding  of  Kingston  and  the 
islands,  because  it  includes,  not  only  the  city 
of  Kingston,  but  the  three  main  islands  of 
Howe,  Wolfe  and  Amherst,  which  are  situated 
south  of  Kingston  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
to  see  that  these  islands  are  going  to  be 
officially  recognized,  as  the  name  of  this 
riding  will  be  Kingston  and  the  Islands.  This 
belated  recognition,  I  am  sure,  will  be  wel- 
comed by  these  fine  people  who  live  on 
these  islands. 

May  I  record  at  this  time,  an  event  of  great 
historical  significance  which  took  place  early 
in  January  in  the  city  of  Kingston.  On  Jan- 
uary 11,  1965,  the  Kingston  Historical 
Society,  the  city  of  Kingston,  the  federal 
centennial  committee,  and  the  province  of 
Ontario,  joined  together  in  celebrating  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  father  of 
Confederation,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  This 
anniversary  dinner  was  a  most  successful  one 
and  I  would  like  to  record  my  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  Kingston  Historical  Society 
for  their  efforts  in  sponsoring  this  dinner,  and 
for  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  they  did 
in  order  to  ensure  its  success.  Much  of  this 
credit  should  go  to  the  president  of  the 
society,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Louis  J.  Flynn, 
and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  F.  T.  Stanley, 
past  president  of  the  Kingston  Historical 
Society  and  a  member  of  the  historical  sites 


board;  they  were,  in  large  measure,  respon- 
sible for  the  promotion  alnd  success  of  this 
great  historic  event. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Ontario 
government  for  the  way  in  which  they  whole- 
heartedly supported  this  anniversary  dinner. 
We  were  particularly  pleased  to  welcome,  as 
honoured  guests,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Ontario,  the  Hon.  W.  Earl  Rowe,  Mrs.  Rowe, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  (Mr. 
Robarts),  Mrs.  Robarts,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan),  Mrs.  Allan,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information  (Mr. 
Auld),  Mrs.  Auld,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  (Mr.  Simonett), 
the  former  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  Hon. 
Leslie  M.  Frost,  and  other  dignitaries  repre- 
senting the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  federal  government  was  represented  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  George 
Mcllraith,  and  the  Minister  of  National 
Revenue,  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Benson.  We  were  to 
some  extent  disappointed  that  the  Rt.  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  Mr.  Pearson,  was 
not  able  to  attend.  He  certainly  missed  an 
outstanding  tribute  to  one  of  Canada's  great- 
est statesmen.  However,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  the  Rt.  hon.  John  G.  Diefen- 
baker,  and  Mrs.  Diefenbaker,  were  on  hand 
and  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
success  of  this  fine  evening. 

We  were  privileged  to  hear  many  of  these 
distinguished  gentlemen  pay  their  tributes  to 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  The  guest  speaker 
of  the  evening  was  Dr.  John  G.  Creighton 
from  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  we  were 
privileged  to  hear  from  him  a  hitherto 
unpublished,  detailed  account  of  a  short  span 
of  years  of  great  significance  in  the  political 
life  of  Canada  and  its  first  Prime  Minister. 
All  in  all,  it  was  a  tremendous  tribute  to  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald. 

My  thanks,  as  well,  go  to  The  Department 
of  Tourism  and  Information  for  the  contribu- 
tion they  made  in  helping  to  make  this  day 
a  most  memorable  one  for  the  city  of 
Kingston.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  be 
just  the  beginning  of  many  other  celebrations 
that  will  take  place  in  the  years  to  come  and 
which  will  continue  to  give  this  great  man 
the  recognition  he  deserves  as  the  architect 
of  this  great  country. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  riding  of  King- 
ston and  the  Islands  comprises  not  only 
Kingston,  but  three  main  islands,  Howe, 
Wolfe  and  Amherst.  Amherst  Island  is  the 
westernmost  island,  with  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 40  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
400  people.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  agricul- 
tural areas  in  eastern  Ontario,  but  has  never 
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reached  its  true  development  because  of  the 
lack  of  proper  transportation.  This  has 
resulted,  over  the  years,  in  a  declining  popu- 
lation, some  good  arable  land  standing  idle, 
and  a  great  relvictance  by  the  young  people 
to  continue  to  make  their  home  on  the  island. 

This  island  is  serviced  by  the  ferry 
"Amherst  Islander,"  which  up  until  last  year 
fan  a  schedule  beginning  around  7  a.m.  and 
stopping  at  approximately  6.30  p.m.  Last 
spring  the  provincial  government,  realizing 
the  inadequacy  of  this  ferry  service,  and  with 
co-operation  of  the  township  council,  made 
it  possible  for  the  islanders  to  add  another 
shift  to  this  service  so  that  the  hours  in 
which  the  ferry  runs  cover  a  period  from 
approximately  6.30  a.m.  until  midnight.  This 
was  a  great  improvement  and  was  appreciated 
by  the  residents. 

However,  although  the  government  owns 
the  ferry  and  pays  for  the  fuel,  insurance 
and  repairs,  the  operating  deficit  is  divided 
on  the  basis  of  70-30—70  per  cent  being  paid 
by  the  Ontario  government  and  30  per  cent 
by  the  township  council.  Thus  the  residents, 
in  addition  to  paying  30  per  cent  on  the 
operating  deficit,  are  also  required  to  pay  a 
charge  every  time  they  use  the  ferry.  This  is 
bad  enough,  but  in  addition  to  all  this  the 
ferry  just  is  not  capable  of  operating  during 
the  winter  months.  For  approximately  six  to 
eight  weeks  during  the  winter  there  is  no 
ferry  service  whatsoever  for  the  residents 
and  they  must  go  back  and  forth  across  the 
ice,  which  is  a  most  dangerous  procedure  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  modern  day  and  age, 
these  arrangements  are  simply  not  good 
enough.  This  year,  to  make  matters  worse, 
on  January  21  the  engine  on  the  "Amherst 
Islander"  broke  down.  This  resulted  in  the 
cancellation  of  all  ferry  service.  At  approxi- 
mately the  same  time,  an  outbreak  of  scarlet 
fever  broke  out  on  the  island  and  a  doctor 
and  four  nurses  had  to  be  flown  in  by  an 
RCAF  rescue  helicopter  to  care  for  the 
patients  and  to  carry  out  an  investigation  of 
this  epidemic,  which  had  reduced  the  school 
population  by  up  to  two-thirds  on  one  of 
the  days  during  this  particular  week. 

As  an  example  of  what  happened,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  the  January  28  edition  of 
the  Kingston  Whig  Standard,  which  says  in 
part: 

Amherst     Island    residents     have    been 

without  ferry  service  since  last  Thursday- 
meaning  January  21.    I  continue: 

—when   the   reduction    gear   in   the   boat's 

engine  broke  down  and  had  to  be  replaced. 


Since  that  time  heavy  snow  and  ice  have 
kept  the  boat  to  a  near  standstill.  The 
"Islander"  left  the  mainland  about  9  a.m. 
Monday,  but  did  not  reach  the  island  until 
9  a.m.  the  following  day. 

Which  was  quite  a  long  time  for  a  two-mile 

trip. 

Island  residents  are  asking  why  they  are 
not  eligible  for  a  free  ferry  boat  service 
comparable  to  that  which  became  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  Wolfe  Island 
last  year.  On  Amherst  Island  fares  for 
passengers  and  vehicles  are  charged  for 
crossing  on  the  ferry.  Under  the  present 
system,  Amherst  island  taxpayers  incur  30 
per  cent  of  the  deficit  encountered  in  the 
operation  of  the  island's  250-horsepower 
ferry  each  year,  the  provincial  government 
pays  the  other  70  per  cent. 

Amherst  Island  authorities  estimated  that 
the  islanders  are  actually  paying  a  hidden 
tax,  because  80  per  cent  of  the  ferry  re- 
ceipts come  from  the  island  residents. 

Quoting  again  from  the  same  paper,  Thurs- 
day, January  28,  as  follows: 

Ferry  Is  Not  Reliable  DtmiNG  Winter 

Although  the  financial  viewpoint  is  a 
sore  spot  with  the  island's  council,  to  most 
residents  the  main  complaint  is  that  the 
ferry,  no  matter  what  it  costs,  is  not 
reliable  in  the  winter  months.  Reeve 
Harry  Fleming,  asked  what  the  islanders 
would  do  if  there  was  a  serious  case  of 
sickness,  said:  "We  have  been  very  lucky 
that  way.  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases 
where  persons  were  near  to  death  and 
could  not  get  to  the  mainland." 

Mr.  Fleming  cited  one  case  where  a 
resident  was  taken  across  by  ferry  and  got 
to  hospital  just  as  an  appendix  ruptured. 
He  said  if  a  serious  case  came  up  during 
the  winter  when  the  ferry  was  not  operat- 
ing, a  plane  would  have  to  fly  in  for  the 
patient. 

Councillor  James  Neilson  is  one  of  most 
island  residents  who  would  not  live  any 
other  place.  Mr.  Neilson  says:  "The  ferry 
'Amherst  Islander'  is  a  great  boat." 

He,  like  others,  says  the  trouble  is  with 
the  ferry's  engine.  "That  ferry  can  break 
ice.  There  is  no  problem  there.  But  what 
we  have  got  is  a  ten-cent  engine  in  a 
million-dollar  boat." 

And  again,  on  the  same  day,  the  islanders 
were  asked  to  explain  their  problems. 

Several    Amherst   Island    residents   were 

asked  to  comment  on  the  ferry  on  Tuesday. 

Following  are  some  of  the  comments:  "A 
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great  boat.  We  could  not  ask  for  a  better 
one;  it  is  the  motor— it  is  no  good.  When 
winter  comes,  I  just  sit  back  in  my  arm 
chair  and  wait  for  spring.  I  know  there 
is  no  chance  of  getting  out  on  the  ferry. 
We  are  used  to  that." 

"Upset?  No,  not  really.  We  bring  in 
all  the  fuel  we  need  before  the  freeze-up. 
It  seems  darned  unfair,  though,  that  we 
should  have  to  live  like  this  in  this  day  and 
age." 

And  this  one: 

"My  wife  gets  a  bang  out  of  the  ferry. 
She  has  a  set  of  binoculars  and  watches 
the  fool  thing  try  to  barrel  through  the  ice. 
It  is  pretty  sad.  We  know  she  will  not 
make  it. 

"Upset?  Sure  I'm  upset.  We  are  getting 
low  on  fuel  and  if  it  were  not  for  Art 
Drunigoole  and  his  sleigh,  I  do  not  know 
how  we  would  get  along  over  here." 

Restaurant  owner,  Mrs.  Ross  Filson,  is 
becoming  a  bit  concerned  over  the  whole 
situation.  She  blames  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment for  not  taking  action  in  providing 
better  ferry  service.  Supplies  in  her  res- 
taurant are  getting  low  since  the  ferry  has 
been  out  of  operation.  Her  fuel  supply  is 
also   reaching   a   dangerously   low   level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  time  has  come 
for  this  government  to  remedy  this  serious 
situation.  First  of  all,  a  boat  must  be  made 
available  that  will  be  powerful  enough  to 
break  its  way  through  the  ice  so  these 
islanders  can  look  forward  to  uninterrupted 
service  during  both  the  summer  and  the 
winter. 

This  can  be  done  by  replacing  the  motor 
hi  the  present  boat,  or  by  building  a  new 
boat  capable  of  doing  the  job  required.  If  a 
new  boat  were  built,  the  present  ferry  could 
be  used  on  the  Kingston- Wolfe  Island  run  to 
augment  the  service  of  the  "Wolfe  Islander" 
during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall. 

In  addition,  the  time  must  come,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  it  will  come  very  soon,  when  the 
Amherst  Island  people  will  receive  the  same 
consideration  as  all  the  other  people  in 
Ontario  and  not  have  to  pay  to  ride  back 
and  forth  from  their  home  to  the  mainland. 
These  are  a  fine  hard-working  people  who, 
through  inadequate  transportation,  have  been 
relegated  to  a  life  of  considerable  incon- 
venience and  hardship.  They  do  not  have 
the  same  opportunity  as  the  other  residents 
of  Ontario.  This  fine,  rich  agricultural  land 
is  not  being  used  to  its  full  potential  and 
economic  life  is  retarded  as  a  result.  For 
these    reasons,    and    many    more,    I    would 


strongly  urge  that  this  government  take  steps 
to  remedy  this  situation  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

In  case  you  might  think  that  I  am  not 
appreciative  of  the  tremendous  help  that  The 
Department  of  Highways  has  been  to  the 
riding  of  Kingston  and  the  Islands,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  about  the  new 
free  ferry  service  which  is  operating  between 
Kingston  and  Wolfe  Island.  This  free  service 
was  put  into  operation  on  October  19  and, 
for  the  first  time,  residents  of  Wolfe  Island 
and  Kingston  can  go  back  and  forth  between 
the  mainland  and  the  island  free  of  charge. 
The  total  cost  being  borne  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways. 

This  has  been  a  great  step  forward  and 
everything  would  have  been  just  fine,  but  as 
in  many  cases,  there  is  always  one  fly  in  the 
ointment.  This  particular  fly  was  the  fact 
that  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario  has  dropped 
so  low  that  it  is  now  virtually  impossible  to 
dock  the  ferry  "Wolfe  Islander"  at  its  regular 
mooring  at  Marysville  on  the  island.  To  the 
government's  credit.  The  Department  of  High- 
ways recognized  this  situation  and  immedi- 
ately began  making  plans  for  temporary  dock 
facilities  where  the  water  was  deep  enough 
for  the  ferry  to  dock  without  any  problem. 
These  docks  are  now  in  use  and  will  make  it 
possible  to  give  Wolfe  Island  residents  ferry 
service  regardless  of  whether  the  water  drops 
even  further  in  Lake  Ontario. 

I  am  sure  the  residents  of  Wolfe  Island 
would  like  me  to  go  on  record  at  this  time 
to  extend  their  appreciation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  for  the  efforts  they  have  made 
in  trying  to  keep  this  ferry  service  open,  and 
for  making  it  available  without  cost  to  those 
who  wish  to  ride  on  this  ferry. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  when  we 
experience  the  increased  traffic  which  is  bound 
to  come  during  the  summer,  spring  and  fall,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  augment  the  service  of 
the  "Wolfe  Islander"  in  order  to  look  after  this 
increased  traflBc.  This  service  has  been  a 
tremendous  help  to  the  people  of  Wolfe 
Island.  One  prominent  farmer  on  the  island 
has  mentioned  to  me  that  he  felt  that  when 
he  considered  everything,  it  would  provide 
a  saving  of  almost  $300  a  year  for  him.  I  am 
sure  that  many  other  Wolfe  Island  residents 
will  experience  a  similar  saving,  I  might  say 
that  it  certainly  is  a  well-deserved  saving  for 
these  people,  who  have  had  considerable  hard- 
ship in  making  that  trip  over  the  last  many 
years.  Although  all  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  it  still  does  not  solve  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  Wolfe  Island  and  the  city 
of  Kingston  that  I  represent. 
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Last  year  I  mentioned  in  the  Throne 
debate  how  important  it  was  for  this  area  to 
have  a  bridge  hnking  Kingston  and  Wolfe 
Island  with  Cape  Vincent  on  the  U.S.  shore. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  some  preliminary 
steps  have  already  been  taken  which  I  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  in  much  greater  detail 
later  on  during  this  session.  SufiBce  to  say  that 
this  bridge  would  be  the  most  important 
single  contribution  that  this  government  could 
make  to  the  economy  of  Kingston  and  eastern 
Ontario.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  become  a 
reality  and  I  know  with  the  progressive  and 
farsighted  government  that  we  now  have  in 
this  province,  this  great  bridge,  which  I  hope 
will  be  called  the  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
Memorial  Bridge,  will  become  a  reality.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  that  that  action  will  be 
taken  soon. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  the  population  and  labour  force 
projection  for  the  economic  regions  of  Ontario 
prepared  by  the  economic  branch  of  The  De- 
partment of  Economics  and  Development  or 
The  Department  of  Labour  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  for  December,  1964.  On 
pages  15  and  16  it  indicates  that  many 
counties  in  eastern  Ontario  can  look  for  little 
change  over  the  next  quarter-century.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  population  in  these  centres  is  not  expected 
to  grow  much  in  the  next  25  years  and  some 
of  them  will  probably  decline  as  agricultural 
productivity  continues  to  improve.  The  young 
people  in  these  areas  must  be  trained  and 
prepared  to  move  to  the  more  rapidly  growing 
parts  of  the  province  where  there  is  a  greater 
economic  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  with  the  great 
stress  laid  on  this  important  regional  develop- 
ment conference  which  has  taken  place  in 
Toronto  during  the  last  two  or  three  days, 
the  impetus  of  that  conference  must  cer- 
tainly help  in  the  redevelopment  of  a  great 
deal  of  this  area  of  eastern  Ontario.  But  this 
was  not  a  very  optimistic  picture  of  what  is 
in  store  for  these  counties  and  if  The  De- 
partment of  Economics  and  Development 
really  wants  to  do  something  for  this  area— 
and  I  am  sure  it  does— I  urge  that  it  give 
some  serious  thought  and  intensive  research 
to  ascertain  the  advantages  to  these  areas  of 
such  a  proposed  international  bridge  linking 
Kingston,  Wolfe  Island  and  Cape  Vincent. 

I  was  most  pleased  to  hear  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  that  a  new  Ontario  college 
of  education  will  be  established  in  Kingston 
in  affiliation  with  Queen's  University.  This 
announcement  was  made  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of    Education    (Mr.    Davis)    in    Kingston    on 


October  6  and  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  most 
important  events  that  had  happened  to  King- 
ston in  many  years. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  and 
those  of  the  citizens  of  Kingston  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  for  selecting  Kingston 
as  the  site  for  this  new  college  of  education. 
It  is  just  another  step  in  making  Kingston 
the  leading  educational  centre  in  eastern 
Ontario.  It  will  be  of  tremendous  help  in  pro- 
viding the  large  number  of  secondary  school 
teachers  that  must  be  trained  to  fulfill  the 
great  demand  for  high  school  teachers  in  all 
of  eastern  Ontario. 

I  was  rather  concerned  on  listening  to  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North 
(Mr.  Reaume),  when  he  advocated  to  some 
extent  the  liberalization  of  the  province's 
liquor  laws.  I  was  reminded  of  some  of  the 
discussions  we  have  had  in  this  connection 
during  visits  of  the  select  committee  on  youth 
to  the  various  cities  in  the  province.  It  was 
disconcerting  for  me,  personally,  to  hear  that 
the  teenagers  of  Ontario  seem  to  be  having 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  beer  and  liquor. 

In  some  cases,  they  were  able  to  buy  it  in 
the  government  liquor  stores;  in  other  cases, 
if  this  was  not  possible  they  would  have 
somebody  else  buy  it  for  them,  and  if  this 
could  not  be  done  there  apparently  seemed  to 
be  a  bootlegger  somewhere  convenient  who 
would  supply  it  for  them.  I  would  like  to 
quote  in  this  connection  from  the  January  26 
edition  of  the  Kingston  Whig  Standard,  in 
which  were  quoted  some  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Crown  attorney,  John  E.  Sampson,  in 
connection  with  teenage  drinking. 

Mr.  Sampson,  who  was  speaking  on 
juvenile  delinquency,  at  a  Kiwanis  Club 
luncheon,  called  for  a  more  rigorous  en- 
forcement and  stricter  prosecution  of 
youthful  liquor  offenders:  "Until  the  courts 
and  law  enforcement  officials  treat  it  more 
seriously  than  just  a  taxable  offence  the 
situation  isn't  going  to  get  any  better." 

He  said  that  every  single  criminal  record 
in  his  files  which  belongs  to  youthful 
offenders  started  with  drinking  offences. 
He  cited  one  instance  where  a  student 
showed  up  for  exams  drunk  and  another 
where  teenagers  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  kicked  and  beat  other  youths. 

The  Crown  attorney  said  he  could  not 
find  a  single  case  where  the  youth  involved 
in  a  liquor  offence  was  placed  on  proba- 
tion rather  than  fined. 

"They  need  to  be  supervised,"  he  said. 
Mr.  Sampson  said  that  in  many  cases  the 
youths  were  left  with  the  impression  that 
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it  was  too  bad  they  got  caught  rather  than 
the  feehng  that  it  was  wrong  and 
dangerous  for  them  to  break  the  law. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  a 
serious  problem,  not  only  in  Kingston,  but  I 
would  venture  to  say  in  many  other  areas 
throughout  this  province.  I  would  like  to 
think  that  this  government  would  use  every 
means  at  its  disposal  to  encourage  and  help 
every  municipality  to  enforce  the  present 
law  as  it  applies  to  the  youth  of  this  prov- 
ince. This  is  my  personal  belief  and  I  feel 
that  before  we  start  to  consider  liberalizing 
the  liquor  laws  we  now  have,  we  should 
endeavour  to  make  certain  that  the  present 
laws  are  much  better  enforced,  particularly 
as  far  as  the  youth  of  this  province  is  con- 
cerned. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  being  chairman  of  the  Legisla- 
ture's select  committee  on  youth  and  it  has 
been  a  most  enlightening  and  rewarding 
experience.  I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to 
dwell  on  the  various  aspects  of  this  most 
challenging  job  except  to  advise  the  hon. 
members  of  this  Legislature  that  I  have  been 
most  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  and  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  that  all  members  of  this 
committee  have  displayed.  We  have  an 
excellent  all-party  group  which  I  believe  has 
worked  hard  and  conscientiously  to  do  a  job 
in  this  most  important  field  of  youth.  I  would 
like  to  express  to  each  member  of  the  select 
committee  my  personal  thanks  for  his  co- 
operation and  assistance  in  making  my  job 
as  chairman  a  most  pleasant  one. 

Our  work  is  not  completed  and  I  hope  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  an  interim 
report  to  the  House  later  on  in  this  session 
when  I  will  elaborate  in  much  greater  detail 
about  what  we  have  accomplished  so  far 
and  outline  our  plans  for  the  coming  year. 
Our  terms  of  reference  are  broad,  but  if 
determination  and  the  desire  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  youth  of  Ontario  mean  any- 
thing, and  I  think  they  do,  then  when  our 
work  is  completed  I  am  sure  we  will  have 
many  concrete  and  worthwhile  recommenda- 
tions to  place  before  this  assemblv  which 
should  be  of  great  assistance  in  helping  the 
young  people  of  this  province,  in  the  words 
of  our  terms  of  reference,  to  "take  a  much 
more  active  part  in  the  life  of  our  com- 
munity." 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  another  small  part 
in  the  debate  on  the  reply  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  I  wish  first  of  all  to  thank 
you,  sir,  for  the  many  evidences  of  your  fair- 
minded  approach  to  the  fact  that  many  of 


us  comparatively  new  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature have  tried  your  patience  severely,  sir. 
We  lack  the  knowledge  of  procedure  and 
even  the  ability  to  get  our  thoughts  across 
without  breaking  the  formal  rules  that  it  is 
your  duty  to  maintain.  Your  oflSce  at  all  times 
has  made  itself  available  in  a  most  under-: 
standing  and  helpful  sort  of  way. 

The  new  arrivals  to  this  House  have  al- 
ready shown  themselves  to  be  members  of 
outstanding  ability  and  I  join  with  other  hon. 
members  who  have  spoken  to  make  them 
welcome  and  to  invite  their  co-operation  in 
the  many  jobs  at  which  we  must  work  to- 
gether for  the  betterment  of  our  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  few  minutes,  I  would 
like  to  dwell  on  the  one  great  lack  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  that  must  have  come 
as  a  shock  to  many  of  us.  That  is  the  more  or 
less  casual  reference  to  this  government's 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  development  of 
the  great  resources  in  our  northland.  I 
feel  that  as  members  representing  specific 
types  of  economy  in  a  specific  area,  our 
remarks  in  this  debate  should  be  limited  to 
the  problems  at  home,  which  we  understand 
and  about  which  we  are  the  best  qualified  to 
provide  answers.  I  am  sure  we  would  not  be 
here  if  we  had  not  previously  dedicated  our- 
selves to  trying  to  convince  this  government 
of  the  needs,  and  the  solutions  to  these  needs. 

The  needs,  shortages  and  gaps  in  govern- 
ment programmes  as  they  afiFect  my  riding 
of  Algoma-Manitoulin  are  common  to  the 
whole  north  in  varying  degrees.  I  hope  my 
comments,  arising  as  they  do  from  personal 
and  practical  association  with  northern  prob- 
lems, will  have  the  effect  of  further  persuad- 
ing departments  of  government  to  co-operate 
in  a  more  ambitious  way  to  efi"ect  some  solu- 
tions. 

I  know  that  every  northern  member  in  this 
House  will  agree  with  me,  some  silently  of 
course,  when  I  say  that  we  have  all  heard 
many  times,  from  people  in  all  walks  of  life, 
the  legitimate  rumblings  of  discontent  and 
the  condemnations  of  departments  of  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  lack  of  effort,  the 
neglect,  and  the  sins  of  omission  that  amount 
to  actual  discrimination.  We  in  the  north 
find  ourselves  being  allowed  to  supply  the 
labour  to  cut  our  raw  materials  from  the 
bush  and  dig  them  from  the  ground;  and 
as  we  see  them  move  elsewhere  for  further 
processing  and  fabrication,  into  centres  al- 
ready over-industrialized,  we  realize  that  this 
government  still  has  not  received  the  mes- 
sage. It  is  hard  to  explain  why  some  of  this 
processing  and  fabrication,  and  the  further 
development    of    the    energy    derived    fronk 
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these  resources,  cannot  be  done  in  the  areas 
where  it  is  produced. 

Instead  of  the  expanding  industrial 
economy  of  this  province  having  the  result 
of  an  over-all  raising  of  the  standards  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live,  we  see  an  ever- 
widening  variance  between  the  affluence  of 
the  Golden  Horseshoe  and  the  stagnation  of 
our  northern  economy.  I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  is  an  old  theme,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  no  wonder  individuals  and  groups  in  the 
north— and  we  heard  from  one  the  other  day 
—continue  to  suggest  that  a  definite  division 
be  made  between  northern  and  southern 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  and  the 
vehicles  are  there  to  cure  these  ills.  While  I 
am  on  my  feet,  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
personally  thanking  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture (Mr.  Stewart)  and  congratulating 
hina  for  his  recent  implementation  of  the  use 
of  the  ARDA  programme  in  the  way  that  I 
think  this  exciting  legislation  is  meant  to  be 
used,  and  in  his  constructive  approach  to  the 
development  of  northern  Ontario.  May  he 
see  fit  to  broaden  the  scope  of  this  policy. 

I  am  encouraged  to  note  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  also  has  seen 
that  there  are  ways  to  do  the  job.  Last  year, 
on  several  occasions,  I  did  my  best  to  per- 
suade various  departments  that  the  farmers 
in  northern  areas  were  interested  in  acquir- 
ing, for  themselves  and  their  children,  infor- 
mation and  instruction  in  present-day 
agricultural  techniques  through  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  school  somewhere  in 
the  north.  I  have  not  been  able,  so  far,  to 
accomplish  this,  but  I  did  have  a  hand,  with 
the  help  of  The  Department  of  Education,  in 
proving  the  existence  of  this  interest. 

On  Manitoulin  Island,  in  conjunction  with 
the  building  of  a  new  high  school,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  to  incorporate  an  option 
which  called  for  the  building  of  what  we  call 
a  growing  area.  This  growing  area  is  a  fairly 
large  building  under  glass;  a  teacher  was 
provided  to  teach,  in  a  practical  way,  the  use 
of  fertilizers,  crop  rotations,  soil  analysis,  and 
many  other  modern  approaches  to  agricul- 
ture. 1  am  pleased  to  state  that  this  small 
effort  has  become  popular  to  the  point  of 
■overcrowding  and  these  facilities  will  need 
to  be  expanded. 

It  has  also  been  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
(Mr.  Randall)  has  seen  the  need,  and  has 
accepted  the  responsibility,  to  use  his  Ontario 
Development  Agency  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring northo-n  needs  and  has  moved  to  try 


to  expand  and  bolster  small  industrial  efforts 
in  northern  areas.  The  officials  in  this  agency, 
and  I  have  come  to  know  them  quite  well, 
have  been,  and  I  hope  will  continue  to  be, 
sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  north  wdthin 
their  terms  of  reference.  However,  I  am 
afraid  I  am  not  able  to  speak  in  such  glowing 
terms  about  the  present  status  of,  or  the  ap- 
proaches being  made  by.  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests. 

In  this  department  I  see  no  suggestion  of 
a  planned  approach,  either  to  exploit  new 
markets,  to  make  the  most  of  our  timber 
resources,  or  to  perpetuate  the  existing  re- 
serves. The  hon.  Minister  ( Mr.  Roberts )  will 
point  to  his  silviculture  operation  as  being 
the  answer  to  this  criticism,  but  I  can  say 
to  him:  I  have  visited  most  of  his  operations, 
I  have  talked  to  a  good  many  of  the  major 
people  in  the  industry,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  great  gaps  in  this  programme 
and  the  results  are  proving  to  be  too  little 
and  too  late. 

As  we  move  into  the  estimates,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  hear  what  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  hopes  to  do  to  increase 
the  very  small  percentage— six  per  cent— of 
Ontario's  portion  of  the  $2  billion  programme 
slated  for  increased  plants  in  Canada  by  the 
pulp  and  paper  companies,  Canada's  largest 
industry.  While  other  areas  in  the  world, 
not  traditionally  associated  with  newsprint, 
have  been  stepping  up  production  sharply 
over  the  past  five  years,  Ontario's  growth  has 
been  snail-like— a  mere  1.7  per  cent.  Only 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  allowable  hardwood 
available  from  Crown  land  is  presently  being 
used.  While  most  Canadian  provinces  are 
actively  encouraging  the  building  of  new 
pulp  and  paper  plants  within  their  borders, 
Ontario  has  sat  and  watched  world  markets 
being  covered  by  British  Columbia— which 
province  is  in  the  course  of  negotiating  its 
12th  plant  in  the  last  17  months— and  by 
New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland,  which 
are  presently  setting  up  new  plants.  Quebec 
has  persuaded  Dominion  Tar  and  Chemical 
Company  that  it  is  more  desirable  to  build 
in  that  province  than  to  work  that  company's 
own  limits  in  Ontario.  In  that  respect,  it 
was  very  interesting  to  hear,  the  other  day, 
a  question  posed  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  (Mr.  MacDonald).  The 
question  referred  to  the  timber  limits  pres- 
ently held  by  this  company;  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's answer  was  in  part,  and  I  quote: 

The  government  is  protecting  this  valu- 
able industry  by  assuring  supplies  for  it. 
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I  can  say  that  active  negotiations  by 
Domtar  Company  with  other  rehable 
companies  are  proceeding.  My  department 
has  recently  received  inquiries  from  other 
sources  which  are  being  followed  up.  We 
will  be  glad  to  talk  business  with  any 
responsible  group  with  the  objective  of  new 
mills  of  any  kind  either  in  this  area  or 
elsewhere  in  the  province  where  timber 
supplies  are  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain  that  any  forward- 
looking,  ambitious,  business  or  department  of 
government  will  have  to  do  much  more  than 
"assure  supplies"  or  "receive  inquiries,"  or 
"be  glad  to  talk  business,"  if  we  expect  to 
be  entitled  to  an  equity  in  this  competitive 
field.  It  is  small  wonder,  with  an  attitude 
such  as  this,  that  as  a  province  we  are  being 
left  so  far  behind. 

I  was  privileged,  some  months  ago,  to 
attend  a  meeting  in  Ottawa  with  Domtar 
officials  at  which  the  decision  was  arrived  at 
to  establish  a  $65  million  plant  in  Quebec. 
It  was  thoroughly  established,  there,  that  this 
government's  selling  approach  left  something 
to  be  desired. 

We  have  immense  resources  of  timber, 
throughout  the  northern  areas  of  our  prov- 
ince, which  are  now  mature  and  should  be 
utilized  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  our  export- 
ing industry,  but  also  for  the  benefit  and 
economic  development  of  the  people  living 
in  these  northern  areas. 

To  justify  the  economic  feasibility  of 
spending  public  funds  to  advance  and  develop 
this  industry,  I  wish  to  make  a  very  impor- 
tant point.  In  the  very  heart  of  these  valu- 
able timber  resources,  resources  that  are  lying 
idle  and  wasting  from  old  age,  are  small 
towns  and  villages  in  which  the  only  revenue 
comes  from  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. To  suggest  that  efforts  and  expenditure 
to  cure  this  ill  is  anything  but  good  business 
is  ludicrous. 

Later  on  in  the  estimates  of  this  depart- 
ment I  expect  to  point  out  many  examples  of 
waste  and  desecration  of  the  timber  resources 
in  northern  Ontario.  I  will  only  say,  at  this 
point,  that  if  the  hon.  Minister,  or  any  hon. 
member  of  this  government,  is  interested 
enough  to  accept  an  invitation  by  me  to  visit 
and  be  shown  examples  of  this  waste,  I  am 
sure  that  he  or  they  will  be  shocked  into 
the  realization  that  definite  action  must  be 
taken,  that  we  in  Ontario  can  no  longer 
expect  to  maintain  our  position  as  Canada's 
leading  province  unless  through  this  depart- 
ment's regional  offices  we  can  take  a  new 
look  at  the  need  for  eliminating  this  waste 
6f  our  great  resources. 


Mr.  Speaker,  such  an  examination  cannot 
be  done  from  10,000  feet  in  the  air  and  will 
certainly  involve  high  rubbers  and  overalls. 
But  as  one  who,  at  one  point,  was  actively 
engaged  in  forestry  in  a  small  way,  and  who 
has  actually  seen  shining  examples  of  this 
desecration,  I  assure  you  that  I  know  whereof 
I  speak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  remains  for  all  northern 
members  to  donate  our  knowledge  of 
northern  situations  and  to  pool  our  efforts 
and  our  powers  of  persuasion  to  convince  all 
departments  that  this  worn-out  phrase 
"northern  development"  is  not  just  a  political 
gimmick  but  a  real  vital  need.  I  call  upon 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  to 
examine  closely  the  omissions  and  the  terrible 
gaps  in  programmes  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  to  find  some  way,  through 
tax  and  other  incentives,  to  put  Ontario 
forestry  endeavours  back  on  the  map  of 
Canada,  and  to  recognize  that  this  province 
with  its  unrealistic  approach  to  timber  limits 
is  quickly  being  moved  into  a  secondary 
position  with  respect  to  the  provinces  of 
Quebec,  British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland. 

Mr.  D.  Bales  (York  Mills):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  an  announcement  made 
last  evening  by  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  board  of  North  York  general  hospital. 
The  planning  for  the  financial  campaign  for 
this  hospital  started  in  January,  1964,  and 
the  chairman.  Col.  Clifford  Sifton,  announced 
the  contract  was  awarded  for  the  first  stage 
of  the  hospital  last  evening.  This  is  just 
barely  over  a  year  since  the  plan  began.  'This 
first  stage  of  the  hospital  comprises  428  beds 
at  a  contract  price  of  approximately  $6.5 
million  for  the  building.  The  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments  have  contributed  to  this 
hospital;  the  province  of  Ontario  grant  was 
more  than  $2.5  million.  North  York  township 
itself  contributed  more  than  $1.7  million,  and 
Metropolitan  Toronto  over  $1  million.  To  this 
are  added  the  pledges  of  the  citizens  of  North 
York  and  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  of  the 
business  community  and  industry  as  well,  in 
all  totalling  more  than  $2,300,000.  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  leadership  shown  by  Col.  Sifton 
in  the  planning  of  the  hospital  and  the  cam- 
paign for  funds.  He  and  his  associates  have 
worked  hard  and  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal. 

In  addition  to  announcing  the  awarding  of 
the  contract  itself,  there  is  included  in  the 
contract  ah  option,  for  the  next  two  months, 
whereby  they  may  increase  the  number  of 
beds  by  168  at  a  firm  fixed  price  so  that  two 
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stages  of  the  building  can  be  constructed 
at  one  time.  If  this  can  be  done,  it  will  pro- 
vide a  large  over-all  saving  in  money  as  well 
as  yielding  a  larger  number  of  beds  in  the 
initial  stage.  Part  of  this  financing  will  come 
from  the  Ontario  government's  low-interest 
loan  plan  of  $5,000  a  bed,  as  well  as  addi- 
tional grants  from  the  federal  government, 
the  Ontario  government,  the  township,  and 
hopefully.  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
was  present  when  the  announcement  was 
made  last  evening,  and  the  members  of  the 
board  of  the  hospital  expressed  their  great 
appreciation  to  him  for  the  splendid  assis- 
tance and  co-operation  that  he  and  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission  have 
given  them  in  the  past  year  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  this  new  hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shared  the  enthusiasm  of 
most  members  of  this  House  in  the  programme 
for  this  session  outlined  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne.  The  various  general  proposals 
set  out  there  will  soon  be  translated  into 
specific  Acts  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing 
the  details.  The  new  Training  Schools  Act 
introduced  last  week  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Grossman)  is  a  case 
in  point.  The  revisions  proposed  in  that  Act 
itiake  good  sense. 

One  matter  I  particularly  noted  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  was  the  reference  to 
the  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  legal 
aid.  In  1948,  the  Benchers  of  the  Law  Society 
of  Upper  Canada  received  the  first  report  of 
the  group's  committee  investigating  legal  aid. 
Basically,  the  recommendation  called  for  a 
volunteer  system  of  legal  aid  and  said  the 
organization  of  legal  aid  should  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  law  society.  I  should  like 
to  quote  one  sentence  included  in  the  report 
of  January,  1948.  It  was  this: 

Ultimately,  when  this  scheme  has  been 

put   into   operation   a    good   case    can   be 

made  for  assistance  from  the  province  in  the 

financing  of  the  scheme. 

In  1951,  legal  aid  was  started  in  Ontario  and 
much  valuable  assistance  has  been  given  to 
the  public.  The  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  the  public  are  indebted  to  the 
volunteer  lawyers  who  carried  on  the  work, 
but  in  my  view  the  need  for  legal  aid  has 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  present  system 
is  not  adequate,  and  to  take  words  from  the 
quotation  above,  a  good  case  can  be  made 
for  assistance  from  the  province  in  the 
financing  of  the  scheme. 

No  one  doubts  that  it  is  the  proper 
function  of  government  to  secure  justice.  In 
a  broad  sense,  that  is  the  purpose  for  which 


government  is  organized.  Nor  can  anyone 
question  that  the  highest  obligation  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  secure  justice  for  those  who 
may  be  poor  or  unfamiliar  with  laws  and 
procedures  or  who  find  it  hard  to  protect  their 
rights  adequately. 

In  the  main,  our  laws  are  just;  certainly 
our  courts  are  honest,  and  they  seek  to  treat 
fairly  and  honourably  all  who  come  before 
the  courts.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  that 
justice  be  done,  it  must  also  appear  to  be 
done.  People  coming  before  the  courts  must 
feel  their  side  of  the  story  has  been  told,  and 
told  fairly  and  well;  they  must  feel  that 
they  have  been  personally  represented  and 
their  rights  are  protected  by  someone  appear- 
ing for  them  with  their  interest  the  first  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  need  for  legal  aid  has  become  obvious 
and  particularly  among  those  new  to  this  prov- 
ince. A  person  in  this  group  sometimes  has 
come  to  the  country  from  a  land  of  injustice 
or  oppression,  and  with  high  hopes  expecting 
to  receive  fair  play  and  square  dealing.  It  is 
essential  that  he  be  assimilated  and  taught 
respect  for  institutions.  Sometimes,  because  of 
the  strangeness  of  his  new  surroundings,  or 
perhaps  ignorance  of  our  language  and  our 
customs,  or  often  because  of  his  simple  faith 
in  the  Canada  of  which  he  had  heard,  a 
person  becomes  an  easy  prey.  When  he  finds 
himself  wronged  or  betrayed,  keen  dis- 
appointment is  added  to  his  sense  of  in- 
justice. 

Because  freedom  and  equality  of  justice 
are  so  deep-rooted  in  the  body  and  spirit 
of  our  laws,  they  have  become  synonymous. 
A  nation  which  permits  any  distinction  in  this 
matter,  with  even  the  appearance  of  one  law 
for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor,  thereby 
granting  its  protection  to  one  citizen  and 
denying  it  to  another,  would  unhesitatingly 
be  condemned  as  unjust.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
we  fail  to  provide  adequate  legal  aid  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  less  fortunate,  by  our  sins 
of  omission  we  create  a  dual  society  and  a 
dual  concept  of  justice. 

We  rightly  consider  that  our  concept  of 
justice  is  based  on  English  common  law, 
which  was  the  outgrowth  in  part  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  enunciated  in  the 
Magna  Carta.  This  idea  evolved  into  an  ideal 
which  has  persisted  and  grown  in  the  minds 
of  men  through  the  centuries.  To  withhold 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  or  to  deny 
their  protection  to  anyone  by  default,  is  to 
undermine  the  political,  social  and  economic 
structure  and  to  threaten  it  with  collapse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provision  of  adequate 
legal  aid  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  legal 
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profession  alone,  but  must  be  shared  by  the 
pubhc    at    large.     As    lawyers,    certainly    we 
must  accept  our  responsibility  in  this  field. 
The  government  recognized  the  problem  and 
established    a   joint   committee    on   legal   aid 
nearly  two  years  ago.    I  looked  forward  to  a 
comprehensive  report  and  specific  proposals. 
In    1963,    a   Mr.    E.    J.    T.    Mathews,   the 
under-secretary     of     the     law     society     in 
England,  toured  the  United  States  to  study 
legal  aid  procedures  in  that  country.    Some 
of  his  remarks  in  explanation  of  the  British 
system  of  legal  aid  are  particularly  applicable 
to  Ontario,   a^nd   I  quote  from  a  report  in- 
cluded in  the  December  1963  issue  of  Legal 
Aid  Briefcase.   From  that  I  quote  briefly: 
The  simple  truth  is  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  tell  whether  a  case  before  the  court  is 
a  legal  aid  case  or  not,  be  it  a  civil  court 
or  a  criminal  court.  The  same  solicitors  and 
barristers  who  conduct  legal  aid  cases  for 
fee-paying  clients  just  as  frequently  con- 
duct legal  aid  cases  and  they  conduct  them 
in  exactly  the  same  way.    Lawyers  receive 
substantially  the  same  remuneration.  They 
have  sufficient  funds  available  for  the  pay- 
ment   of    all    necessary    out-of-pocket    ex- 
penses, including  the  fees  of  investigators 
and  expert  witnesses.    Scientific  investiga- 
tions can  be  carried  out  and,  if  the  help  of 
foreign    lawyers    is   needed,   they    can   be 
paid  their  normal  fees. 

Legal  aid  is  available  in  virtually  every 
court,  from  the  magistrates'  court  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  is  available  for  nearly 
every  type  of  case.  Legal  aid  in  both  civil 
and  criminal  cases  is  provided  by  statute. 
It  does  not  rest  on  charity.  It  is  an  essential 
prerequisite  of  justice  to  ensure  that  all 
men  are  truly  equal  before  the  law.  The 
virtue  of  the  English  system  is  that  once 
legal  aid  is  granted  the  client  will  receive 
precisely  the  same  type  of  help  which  a 
reasonable  person  paying  his  lawyer's  fees 
from  his  own  resources  would  obtain  for 
himself. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  legal  aid  will  be  recommended  by  the 
joint  committee. 

I  believe  that  assistance  should  be  given  for 
both  criminal  and  civil  cases,  and  should 
include  appeals  where  the  same  are  judged 
advisable.  Up  to  the  present,  the  majority  of 
those  engaged  in  volunteer  legal  aid  pro- 
gramme have  frequently  been  the  younger 
lawyers  of  the  profession.  They  have  been  of 
great  assistance,  and  I  believe  that  many 
more  members  of  the  legal  profession  must 
take  part  in  this  programme.  I  believe  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  do  so;  but  we  must 


recognize  that,  after  a  lawyer  has  practised 
10  or  15  years,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  allocate 
additional  time  to  this  work,  particularly  if 
it  is  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  that  compensation 
should  be  paid  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
undertake  this  work.  If  legal  aid  is  to  be 
expanded  it  should  not  be  on  a  hit-and-miss 
basis.  It  is  an  obligation  of  the  profession  to 
see  that  such  legal  aid  is  of  a  high  calibre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  members  of  all 
parties,  I  look  forward  to  the  report  of  the 
joint  committee  on  legal  aid.  For  my  part,  I 
hope  it  will  be  based  on  principles  that 
include,  among  others:  (1)  that  the  province 
assist  in  the  financing  of  legal  aid;  (2)  that 
legal  aid  be  provided  for  both  criminal  and 
civil  cases  and,  where  judged  advisable, 
appeals  to  the  higher  courts;  (3)  that  the 
granting  of  legal  aid  not  be  conditional  upon 
a  means  test  but  determined  by  the  legal  aid 
director  or  the  courts  on  the  basis  of  the 
applicant's  own  statement;  (4)  that  the  law 
society  be  made  solely  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  legal  aid  and  the  establishr 
ment  of  legal  aid  panels  both  criminal  and 
civil— in  this  regard,  it  would  be  the  obliga? 
tion  of  the  society  to  maintain  a  high  stand'' 
ard  of  work;  (5)  I  believe  it  important  that 
the  applicants  be  free  to  choose  their  own 
solicitor  from  the  list  provided,  as  far  as 
possible— this  person  would  then  be  their 
own  solicitor  for  this  particular  matter,  aixd 
to  strengthen  this  feeling,  the  applicant 
should  be  encouraged  to  contribute  some- 
thiag,  no  matter  how  little,  to  the  cost 
involved;  (6)  that  the  lawyers  engaged  in 
legal  aid  be  paid  in  accordance  with  a  tariff 
established  for  this  particular  type  of  work. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  What  percent- 
age- 
Mr.  Bales:  I  think  it  should  be  less  than 
the  normal  tariff  would  be. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Less  than  the  normal;  how 
much  less? 

Mr.  Bales:  I  would  think  it  should  be  three- 
quarters  of  the  tariff,  with  the  hope  that  the 
applicants  themselves  might  make  up  some- 
thing of  the  difference. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  admire  your  courage. 

Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak  on 
the  development  of  the  arts  in  Ontario. 

A  society  which  does  not  take  advantage  of 
the  creative  skills  of  its  young  people  is  one 
which  reflects  a  superficial  outlook  to  what 
the  ultimate  objective  of  that  society  should 
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be.  It  would  be  a  society  lacking  in  initiative; 
and,  without  initiative,  there  remains  httle 
desire  to  fulfil. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  terms  of  reference 
of  the  Massey  commission,  there  appears  the 
following  passage,  and  I  quote: 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  Candian 
people  should  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  their  country,  its  history,  and  tradi- 
tions, and  about  their  national  life  and 
common  achievements;  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  give  encouragement  to 
institutions  which  express  national  feeling, 
promote  common  understanding,  and  add 
to  the  variety  and  richness  of  Canadian 
life,  rural  as  well  as  urban. 

These  words  clearly  imply  that  there  are 
important  things  in  the  life  of  any  nation 
which  cannot  be  weighed  or  measured.  These 
intangible  elements  are  not  only  essential,  but 
serve  to  inspire  a  nation's  devotion  and  to 
prompt  people's  actions. 

The  vitality  of  life  in  French-speaking 
Canada,  and  its  effective  coherence  as  a 
living  community,  has  sprving  from  a  loyalty 
to  unseen  factors,  above  all  to  its  historic 
traditions.  When  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
came  to  British  North  America,  they  survived 
as  communities  through  years  of  danger  and 
hardship  by  their  faithful  adherence  to  a 
common  set  of  beliefs.  Canada  became  a 
national  entity  because  of  certain  habits  of 
mind  and  conviction,  which  its  people  shared 
and  would  not  surrender. 

What  may  seem  unimportant,  or  even 
irrelevant,  under  the  pressures  of  daily  life, 
may  well  be  the  things  which  endure  and 
give  a  community  its  power  to  survive.  But 
tradition  is  always  in  the  making,  and  from 
this  fact  we  draw  another  assumption. 

The  innumerable  institutions,  movements, 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  arts,  letters, 
and  sciences  throughout  our  country  are  now 
forming  a  national  tradition  of  the  future. 
Through  all  the  complexities  and  diversities 
of  race,  religion,  language,  and  geography, 
the  forces  which  have  made  Canada  a  nation, 
and  which  alpne  can  keep  her  one,  are  being 
shaped. 

Physical  links  are  essential  to  the  unifying 
process  but  true  unity  belongs  to  the  realm 
of  ideas.  It  is  a  matter  of  men's  minds  and 
hearts.  Here,  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
there  is  a  growing  awareness  of  our  great  and 
colourful  heritage.  Municipalities  are 
planning  ways  and  means  of  appropriately 
celebrating  our  centennial.  Many  of  the 
projects  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  a 
municipality's  need  for  cultural  and  recrea- 


tional facilities,  while  others  are  a  combina- 
tion of  cultural,  historic  and  practical 
manifestations  of  our  expanding  economy. 
Most  are  planned  to  utilize  the  increasing 
number  of  leisure  hours  man  expects  to  be 
his  in  the  not-too-distant  future.  The  works 
of  artists,  writers,  and  musicians  are  now  of 
greater  importance  to  more  people  than  ever 
before. 

In  this  province,  the  Ontario  Council  of 
Arts  was  established  in  1963;  this  was  a  for- 
ward and  much-needed  step  in  helping  to 
preserve  and  expand  the  opportunities  for 
amateur  theatrical  groups,  and  to  bring  these 
cultural  objectives  to  hundreds  of  Ontario 
towns  and  people.  Milton  Carmen,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Ontario  arts  council,  has 
stated  that  we  have  discovered  six  hundred 
thousand  people,  a  tenth  of  the  population 
of  this  province,  actively  engaged  in  com- 
munity arts. 

Since  it  is  acknowledged  that  we  are  re- 
ceiving leadership  from  the  government, 
private  enterprise  and  other  groups  in  the 
development  of  the  arts,  we  should  turn  our 
attention  to  consider  an  extension  of  this 
leadership.  As  the  hon.  members  are  aware, 
we  are  constantly  flooded  with  historical 
propaganda  from  the  United  States  by  way 
of  our  television  stations.  These  are  carried 
over  Canadian  stations  who  use  the  American 
historical  films.  We  are  familiar  with  Davy 
Crockett  and  the  legends  of  American  folk- 
lore, but  few  of  us  are  knowledgeable  of  the 
great  men  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
others  who  opened  up  the  frontiers  of  the 
Ontario  north;  or  the  names  and  the  leaders 
of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  who  popu- 
lated the  Niagara  peninsula  as  a  result  of  the 
War  of  Independence. 

There  are  many,  including  myself,  who 
believe  that  the  romantic  age  of  Ontario  was 
both  challenging  and  exciting.  We  should 
strive  to  familiarize  our  people  with  the  lives 
and  times  of  such  individuals  as  Joseph  Brant, 
the  famous  Indian  chief.  General  Brock  and 
others  of  this  group.  Certainly,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  discovered 
in  his  questionnaire  about  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  few  students  remember  anything 
about  Canadian  history,  let  alone  the  history 
of  Ontario. 

In  this  connection  I  was  pleased  to  note  in 
a  newspaper  report  of  January  29  of  this 
year  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  planning 
changes  in  Ontario's  history  courses  as  a 
result  of  a  province-wide  survey.  This  lack 
of  historical  knowledge  cannot  be  blamed  on 
the  department.  Much  of  the  responsibility 
lies  with  local  schools,  local  school  boards. 
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teachers  and  parents.  Nonetheless,  there  are 
a  number  of  ideas  which  we  can  implement 
to  encourage  greater  study  and  interest  in  the 
colourful  and  historic  past. 

Although  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
has  already  announced  tentative  plans  to 
make  drastic  changes  in  the  province's  history 
textbooks,  I  question  if  this,  alone,  will  have 
the  desired  effect  or  create  great  interest  in 
a  subject  which,  by  its  very  nature,  is  old. 
Only  the  imaginative  and  highly  qualified 
teacher  can  breathe  life  into  personalities  long 
gone.  Only  by  instructing  students  how  to 
do  research,  and  stimulating  their  curiosity 
to  the  extent  of  doing  things  for  themselves, 
will  they  find  satisfaction  in  this  subject. 
Textbooks  tell  historic  facts,  whereas  tele- 
vision and  movie  films  weave  a  story  of  the 
human  interest  side  of  a  personality.  One 
cannot  adequately  do  the  job.  One  should 
complement  the  other. 

I  recommend  the  series  recently  produced 
by  the  national  film  board  about  Macdonald 
and  other  political  leaders.  A  revised  history 
text— particularly  supported  by  educational 
television— should  prove  to  be  a  stimulus  to 
our  children's  appreciation  of  our  historic 
past  and  should  prove  equally  beneficial  in 
other  areas  of  study.  Most  of  the  arguments 
surroimding  the  teaching  of  history  are  that 
the  textbooks  available  are  dry  and  uninspir- 
ing. While  this  is  true  to  some  extent,  many 
of  the  books  presently  in  use  are  of  high 
calibre,  written  with  thoughtfulness,  colourful 
anecdotes  and  memorable  quotations.  But 
many  teachers  are  concerned  mostly  with  the 
lack  of  interest  in  history  among  the  students 
themselves.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  time  and 
again,  that  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  is  a  greater  problem  than 
the  textbooks  themselves. 

In  a  survey  in  the  Ottawa  Journal  of  Feb- 
ruary of  last  year,  most  high  school  principals 
indicated  that  they  would  like  to  see  more 
material  on  Canada's  history  used  on  tele- 
vision and  radio  programmes.  If  our  greatest 
problem  lies  in  the  difficult  area  of  student 
interest,  then  it  only  seems  reasonable  that 
we  improve  the  methods  we  use  to  generate 
student  enthusiasm.  If  we  are  successful  in 
arousing  the  curiosity  of  the  student,  then 
we  will  obviously  increase  his  thirst  for 
knowledge. 

I  suggest  that  the  government  investigate 
the  possibility,  or  the  feasibility,  of  establish- 
ing an  Ontario  film  board  as  a  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Education,  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  commissioning  films  to  be  produced 
on    important    historical    figures    and    eras- 


some  of  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  I 
visuahze  this  board  as  an  arm  of  that  depart- 
ment solely  directed  to  the  research  and 
commissioning  of  such  films;  and  the  pro- 
duction of  any  movies  to  be  turned  over  to 
private  film  producers  here  in  Ontario. 

In  addition  to  the  researching  and  com- 
missioning of  films,  the  Ontario  film  board 
would  assume  the  job  of  distributing  copies 
of  the  films  made  to  libraries,  movie  theatres 
and  television  stations  throughout  this  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  go  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  Ontario  Council  of  the  Arts. 
I  previously  stated  that  the  arts  council  is 
doing  an  outstanding  job  in  promoting  cul- 
tural development  and  in  making  available  to 
all  parts  of  the  province  these  necessary 
interests,  the  talents  of  Canadian  artists  as 
well  as  others.  Generally  this  assistance  is 
mostly  financial.  This  is  only  proper,  because 
you  cannot  legislate  culture  any  more  than 
the  human  rights  bill  can  totally  abolish 
discrimination.  But,  like  the  human  rights 
bill,  which  gives  leadership  and  teaches  us  to 
strive  for  tolerance  toward  one's  fellow  man, 
the  government  can  also  assist  in  other  than 
financial  ways  to  the  development  of  the  arts. 
Of  primary  importance  is  leadership.  This 
has  been  shown  in  Ontario  particularly  by 
the  recognition  given  by  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Robarts),  through  his  interest  in 
this  field,  and  because  of  this  interest  we 
look  forward  to  an  extension  of  that  leader- 
ship. 

Moving  away  from  the  financial  assistance 
rendered  by  the  arts  council,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  council  study  the  possibiUty 
of  convening  an  Ontario  conference  of  the 
arts  and  letters.  Such  a  conference,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Ontario  Council  of 
the  Arts,  would  bring  together  the  outstand- 
ing administrators  as  well  as  artists  them- 
selves to  voice  their  opinion,  make 
recommendations  to  the  council,  and  give  the 
government  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the 
proper  relationship  should  be  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  arts.  Clearly,  it  must  be 
established  at  the  outset  that  such  a  con- 
ference would  not  interfere  with  freedom 
of  the  arts  itself,  nor  that  the  government 
wishes,  under  any  circumstances,  to  assume 
full  or  even  partial  responsibility  for  the 
direction  or  management  of  the  arts  in  this 
province.  These  are  clearly  the  prerogative 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  field  them- 
selves. I 

Following  the  original  convening  of  such  a 
conference  there  could  be  set  up  a  foundation 
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for  the  development  of  the  arts  in  this  prov- 
ince, bringing  together  for  yearly  discussion 
and  co-operation  people  from  each  of  the 
fields  of  music,  writing,  painting,  et  cetera, 
thus  establishing  a  parliament  of  culture. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  government  cannot 
legislate  culture.  Even  if  it  could^  we  would 
protest  against  such  action.  Neither  can  we 
wave  a  magic  wand  and  bring  about  an  easily 
recognized  Canadian  culture.  Only  if  we 
are  prepared  to  appreciate  the  talents  of  our 
young  people  and  make  it  possible  for  these 
talents  to  expand  and  grow  will  we  then 
be  able  to  conceive  of  an  authentic  Canadian 
culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  and  recognizing 
that  they  are  in  the  House,  I  should  like  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  newly 
elected  hon.  members  for  Riverdale  (Mr. 
Renwick)  and  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr. 
Thrasher).  I  am  sure  that  they  will  find  great 
satisfaction  in  their  work  in  this  House  in  the 
years  to  come. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago  I  paid 
tribute  as  one  new  to  this  House  to  your 
sincerity  and  ability.  After  a  year  of  experi- 
ence I  do  so  again.  I  must  say  that  I  have  a 
far  greater  appreciation  of  your  ability  and 
patience  and  all  that  these  qualities  add  to 
the  work  and  conduct  of  this  House. 

Some  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  privilege  to  wind  up  the  debate  on  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  for  my  group.  I  do 
so  by  extending  a  bit  of  an  apology  because 
my  voice  is  not  in  good  shape,  I  have  spent 
the  last  couple  of  days  in  a  bout  with  'flu. 
This  was  particularly  disappointing  because 
I  had  looked  forward  to  attending  the  con- 
ference which  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  had  arranged 
for  us  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  speeches  that  have 
been  made  in  this  House  in  this  debate,  we 
have  heard  compliments  flying  from  every 
one  of  the  hon.  members  who  have  spoken 
and  if  there  ever  had  been  any  doubt  in 
my  mind— which  there  was  not— that  you  were 
a  top-notch  fellow  and  doing  a  fine  job,  those 
doubts  would  have  been  dissipated  long  ago. 

It  was  my  privilege,  I  might  inform  the 
House,  to  attend  with  the  hon.  Speaker,  a 
conference  of  the  Canadian  section  of  the 
Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Association  in 
Charlottetown  last  fall.  At  that  time  the  hon. 
Speaker  of  this  House  acquitted  himself  with 
dignity  and  aplomb,  leading  a  delegation  as 
well  as  he  does  within  the  walls  of  this  House 


itself.  With  us  also  in  the  delegation  was  the 
new  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr. 
Gomme).  I  might  also  say  that  he  played  a 
full  part  in  that  delegation  and  brought 
credit  to  the  House,  and  we  add  our  words  of 
congratulations  to  him. 

The  hon.  members  for  Russell  (Mr.  A.  B.  R. 
Lawrence)  and  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Demers)  have 
spoken  to  us  and  have  moved  and  seconded 
tlie  address.  They  did  their  duty  by  the  gov- 
errunent  and  they  have,  I  think,  convinced  77 
hon.  members  of  this  Parliament  that  the 
government  here  is  the  best  possible  kind  of 
government  that  we  could  have.  The  rest  of 
us  have  still  very  grave  doubts  on  that  score. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Young:  To  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher)  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  I 
would  add  congratulations.  They  have  been 
getting  a  lot  of  them.  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich  has  been  congratulated 
by  the  hon.  members  from  the  far  side  of  the 
House  because  he  broke  the  hold  of  the 
Liberal  Party  on  that  riding.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  hon.  members  at  my  right  have 
been  congratulating  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  because  he  defeated  Charles 
Templeton  and  so  made  possible  the  election 
of  the  present  hon,  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Thompson). 

One  of  the  interesting  sidelights  in  the 
Waterloo  South  by-election  last  fall,  was  the 
deeply  expressed  resentment  on  the  part  of 
farm  people  in  that  riding  that  the  federal 
machine  had  moved  into  the  convention- 
just  as  it  did  later  in  the  local  riding— and 
ousted  their  own  boy,  the  farmer  from  Brant. 
I  am  sorry  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon)  is  not  in  his  seat  because  the  restless- 
ness and  resentment  against  the  machine  boys 
from  Ottawa  played  a  real  part  in  the  elec- 
tion. It  stfll  is  simmering  there  and  this  kind 
of  personal  loyalty  and  this  kind  of  rural 
loyalty  are  things  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  might  ponder  carefully  as  he 
searches  for  a  riding  after  recent  events 
have  brought  the  Brant  one  tumbling  down 
about  his  ears. 

The  hon,  leader  of  the  Opposition  worked 
hard  for  his  post.  He  deserves  our  sincere 
congratulations  and  we  extend  them.  But  he 
may  have  to  work  just  as  hard  to  maintain  it. 
The  new  fifth  vice-president  of  the  party 
knows  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  present 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  certainly  would  not  have 
won  that  leadership.  The  runner-up  fought 
hard  for  the  post  because  he  believed  that 
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Tie  was  the  better  man,  and  in  spite  of  River- 
dale,  he  almost  persuaded  the  delegates  there 
to  believe  it,  too.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
repeatedly  after  the  convention  the  new 
leader  assured  everyone  that  he  had  an  im- 
portant post  for  the  runner-up,  at  his  side. 
Politicians  are  realistic  people;  the  articulate 
and  persuasive  former  evangelist  can  hardly 
be  allowed  to  appear  side  by  side  in  the  prov- 
ince with  the  new  leader,  because  after  all, 
the  new  leader  has  great  gifts  but  they  do 
not  nm  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  his 
vice-president.  Finally,  of  course,  after  great 
pressure  within  the  party,  the  office  of  fifth 
vice-president  became  open  and  the  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

But  the  gentleman  has  his  foot  on  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  now  and  he  is 
looking  upward.  This  man  entered  politics  to 
become  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario.  That 
was  his  stated  ambition.  So  I  would  give  a 
little  bit  of  advice  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  He  had 
better  win  this  next  election.  If  he  does  not, 
the  runner-up  is  going  to  know  the  reason 
why. 

He  is  going  to  take  to  the  hustings  and 
the  public  platforms  in  this  province  and  is 
going  to  try  to  persuade  the  Liberal  Party  tliat 
it  made  a  profound  mistake  in  1964,  and  tell 
it  that  it  had  better  rectify  that  mistake  and 
fast. 

I  was  rather  intrigued  by  the  statement 
reported  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1964,  when,  and  I  quote: 

Mr.  Templeton  said  an  abundance  of 
"talented  unknowns"  are  kept  out  of  politics 
because  the  in-groups  have  the  political 
scene  sewn  up. 

He  advocated  more  fights  within  the 
party  structure  to  air  all  viewpoints  on 
policy  questions. 

"The  Democratic  Party  in  the  U.S.  is  a 
vital  force  because  of  open  brawls,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  most  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers in  this  House  are  looking  forward  with 
keen  anticipation  to  the  open  brawls  which 
the  fifth  vice-president  has  given  notice  are 
going  to  occur  in  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
days  to  come.  However,  I  do  wish  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  official  Opposition  well.  I  hope 
that  he  will  give  this  group  every  assistance 
in  making  things  uncomfortable  for  the  gov- 
ermnent  and  I  hope  that  he  will  help  us  force 
the  government  into  constructive  measures 
for  the  people  of  this  province. 

As  far  as  party  policy  is  concerned,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt 
should  bring  his  team  together  and   should 


inform  them  of  some  of  the  matters  in  which 
he  evidently  is  interested.  For  example,  I 
think  it  was  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
North  (Mr.  Sargent)  who  said  the  other  day 
that  he  wants  a  curb  on  the  public  develop- 
ment of  picnic  and  recreational  facilities. 
Since  he  is  a  hotel  owner,  I  can  understand 
his  problem  here;  he  wants  people  to  come 
to  his  hotel  and  to  other  private  installations 
of  this  kind. 

He  spoke  as  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  so,  having  heard  other  hon.  members  of 
this  party  speak  in  the  same  vein  I  take  for 
granted  this  is  party  policy.  If  it  is  not,  then 
we  should  hear  something  about  it.  But  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  party  on  my 
right  that  the  attitude  expressed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  North  means  that  if  his 
policy  is  put  into  effect,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  this  province  are  going 
to  be  denied  the  recreation  facihties  which 
are  now  being  provided.  As  our  population 
grows,  it  will  need  more  and  more  facilities 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  That  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  Young:  All  right.  We  heard  the  hon. 
member  and  we  heard  him  speak  very  clearly 
on  this  subject.  In  the  Metro  area  alone 
during  the  last  year,  in  the  areas  that  the 
metropolitan  conservation  authority  has  pro- 
vided, almost  one  million  people  took  advan- 
tage of  the  facilities.  As  population  grows 
there  is  going  to  be  a  growing  need  for  public 
facilities  for  recreation  of  this  kind.  After 
all,  these  are  places  where  families  can 
come;  they  can  have  picnics;  they  can  fish; 
they  can  swim;  they  can  have  a  good  time. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I   doubt  very  much   if  the 
federal   leader  of  the   hon.   member's   party 
would  agree  with  him.    He  loves  picnics.    So 
does  his  Cabinet.    I  have  a  delightful  little 
quote  here  from  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of 
July  6  of  last  year,  which  tells  of  a  picnic 
which  was  held  at  the  farm  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture.    It  is  datelined:  "Calgary." 
They  scrambled  4200  eggs  with  shovels 
and  fried  480  pounds  of  pork  sausage  in 
five-foot  long  pans,  when  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada  and  his  lady  breakfasted  in 
a  Calgary  barnyard  yesterday. 

The  setting  may  have  been  rustic,  the 
menu  unpretentious,  but  not  since  the  last 
Royal  tour  has  Canada  seen  so  many  well- 
heeled  and  distinguished  personages  as- 
sembled in  one  spot.  The  hosts  were 
cattle  baron  Harry  Hayes,  who  now  spends 
most  of  his  time  as  Canada's  Minister  of 
Agriculture;     retired    groceteria    magnate. 
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Ron  Jenkins,  and  outdoor  signs  entrepre- 
neur, George  Hill.  Prime  Minister  Pearson 
sat  on  the  grass  and  clapped  his  hands,  and 
sang  with  the  crowd  as  the  Klondike  Six 
told  him,  He  had  the  whole  world  in  his 
hands. 

That  was  before  certain  events  recently. 

Messrs.  Hayes,  Jenkins  and  Hill,  armed 
with  jugs,  and  breast  pockets  full  of  paper 
cups,  greeted  early  arrivals  at  the  barnyard 
gate  with  generous  helpings  of  a  semi- 
sweet  libation  which  was  referred  to  as 
breakfast  orange,  but  which  was  sternly 
refused  to  anyone  who  looked  under  21. 

The  high  point  of  the  Stampede  eye- 
opener  came  when  Mr.  Hayes,  in  Indian 
jacket  and  artificial  pigtails,  led  in  one  of 
his  prize  milkers  and  commenced  brewing 
his  annual  batch  of  syllabub.  The  Oxford 
dictionary  describes  syllabub  as  a  mixture 
of  milk  and  wine  but  the  foothill  version 
appears  to  be  a  cross  between  Kickapoo 
Joy  Juice,  Newfoundland  Screech,  Hoote- 
nanny  Mulligan,  and  stump  eradicator. 
Mixed  in  a  monstrous  bowl  carved  out  of 
ice,  the  syllabub  was  concocted  from 
familiar  26-ounce  bottles,  and  other  similar 
vials  containing  multi-coloured  liquids  and 
bearing  labels  of  well-known  purgatives, 
lotions,  headache  preparations  and  shoe 
polish,  the  coup  de  grace  was  the  modicum 
of  strippings— cream-like  milk  squeezed 
from  the  docile  Jersey  by  Mr.  Hayes. 

Despite  pleadings  from  his  Agricultural 
Minister,  Mr.  Pearson  refused  to  join  in 
the  milking.  "Can't  I  just  pour  in  a  bottle 
of  gin?"  he  asked  wistfully.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pearson  peered  into  the  bowl  suspiciously. 
Mr.  Pearson  quaffed  the  syllabub,  thumped 
his  chest,  and  called  "Bring  on  the  Tories." 
Mr.  Hellyer  took  a  long  draught  and  vowed 
he  could  defend  Canada  single-handedly. 
"We  must  bring  some  of  this  back  for  Judy 
LaMarsh,"  said  Mr.  Hayes. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  would  be  willing  to 
pass  the  recipe  for  syllabub  on  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  official  Opposition  and  its 
judicious  application  might  bring  more 
harmony  into  the  ranks  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle,  but  I  do  not  know. 

I  will  say  that  the  Minister  and  his 
Cabinet  perhaps  can  afford  this  kind  of  picnic. 
But  most  Canadians  will  still  want  to  partici- 
pate in  the  kind  of  activity  which  is  provided 
in  the  public  parks  and  public  open  spaces  of 
this  great  province  of  ours.  I  hope  that  the 
representation  of  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
North  will  be  changed  and  that  this  will  not 
be  written  into  the  policy  of  this  government. 


There  is  one  further  word  that  I  would 
like  to  offer  the  new  hon.  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  Mr.  Speaker:  It  would  be  well 
for  him  to  draw  the  line  between  party 
policy  and  sheer  political  opportunism.  To 
hear  the  new  hon.  leader  and  some  of  his 
followers  talking  about  public  Medicare  was 
delightful. 

It  was  indeed  refreshing,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  for  many  years  he  and  his  party 
have  consistently,  until  last  year,  opposed  it 
when  this  group  hammered  away  at  it  until 
it  became  a  popular  cause  to  espouse. 

We  are  delighted,  too,  to  hear  the  new 
hon.  leader  supporting  reforms  in  education, 
in  retraining,  our  work  force,  preparing  for 
automation  in  our  society,  labour  legislation, 
and  many  other  fields.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  some  obvious  exceptions,  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  now  beginning  to  say 
the  very  things  in  this  House  which  this 
group  has  been  saying  for  years.  We  welcome 
the  new  support. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Has  the  hon.  member  ever  read  the 
first  speech  I  made  in  the  Legislature? 

Mr.  Young:  If  the  first  speech  made  by  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Legisla- 
ture meant  this,  then  it  was  completely  out 
of  step  with  his  party;  and  we  are  delighted 
to  know  the  party  is  catching  up  with  the 
hon.  leader.  But  we  welcome  the  support 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  now 
giving  us,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  he  will  for- 
give us  if  we  just  cannot  get  too  excited  about 
it  because  we  are  not  sure  what  the  policy 
might  be  next  year. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  field  of  reform 
institutions,  the  new  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  had  better  hold  a  party  caucus 
and  lay  down  some  guide  lines.  Many  of  us 
in  this  House,  and  I  include  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  situation  in  reform.  Last  year,  he  dwelt 
on  the  need  to  get  completely  away  from  the 
punitive  emphasis  in  reform,  to  reorganize  the 
whole  department  and  reshape  its  institutions 
in  line  with  modern  rehabilitative  emphasis. 
Last  year  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr. 
Grossman)  about  oft-reported  plans  to  replace 
Mercer  reformatory  and  he  said  this: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  inform  the  hon. 
member,  but  I  hesitate  to  do  so  because 
this  has  been  said  before  for  a  number  of 
years  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  sound  like 
a  repetitive  record,  there  are  plans  afoot. 
I  am  going  to  do  everything  possible  to 
bring  this  to  fruition  this  year,  to  replace 
the  institution. 
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I  think  the  hon.  Minister  was  sincere  when 
he  made  tliis  statement,  and  he  may  have 
been  trying  very  hard  against  almost  in- 
superable odds  to  do  the  job  he  said  he 
planned  to  do  at  that  time. 

These  plans  did  not  materialize  unfortu- 
nately, but  the  grand  jury  visit  did.  The  result 
was  that  conditions  in  Mercer  were  again 
brought  forcibly  to  public  attention.  The 
hon.  Minister  ordered  an  investigation  by  the 
very  people  who  should  have  been  raising 
their  voices  to  high  heaven  to  have  Mercer 
replaced. 

After  the  House  opened  in  1965,  a  dele- 
gation from  the  Liberal  Party  visited  Mercer. 
They  announced  their  safari  and  went  in 
with  drums  beating  and  bugles  blowing.  I 
will  say  this:  Mercer  did  need  the  maximum 
amount  of  publicity  focused  upon  it.  It  had 
been  getting  just  that  ever  since  the  grand 
jury's  report  last  summer.  But  the  main 
purpose  of  this  expedition  was  not  to  focus 
attention  on  Mercer  and  the  sad  plight  of 
the  girls  there,  it  was  to  bring  the  Liberal 
Party  within  the  focus  of  the  spotlight.  They 
got  their  headlines  all  right,  but  what  they 
reported  was  almost  exactly  what  the  grand 
jury  had  already  reported,  and  what  the 
hon.  leader  of  this  group  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
had  revealed  to  this  House  as  far  back  as 
1956. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  What  were  we 
supposed  to  do? 

Mr.  Young:  And  at  that  time  not  one 
Liberal  in  tliis  House  showed  any  concern 
about  the  situation. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Yoxmg:  There  was  one  feature,  not 
mentioned  in  the  grand  jury  report,  which 
the  Liberals  found,  and  it  played  a  prominent 
part  in  their  headlines  that  night.  That  was 
the  chamberpots.  And  the  chamberpots  came 
in  for  further  elaboration  last  week  when 
the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter) 
made  his  incredible  charges  in  this  House.  I 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  absolutely  inexcus- 
able, in  this  day  and  age,  for  an  institution 
such  as  Mercer,  situated  in  the  heart  of  a 
metropolitan  area,  to  have  chamberpots  in 
active  use  among  its  facilities.  But  then  he 
went  on  to  hurl  the  charge  of  liar  at  the 
superintendent  of  Mercer. 

Others  in  this  House  have  already  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  this.  It  may  be  that 
the  superintendent  of  Mercer  was  not  com- 
pletely truthful  with  the  grand  jury;  I  do  not 
know.    This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  hon. 


Minister.  If  he  has  liars  on  his  staff,  or  dis- 
honest persons,  or  just  plain  bunglers,  then 
it  is  his  responsibility  to  get  rid  of  them.  If 
he  knows  they  are  there  and  they  are  un- 
desirable and  he  keeps  them,  then  he  is  be- 
traying his  trust  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  superintendent  of  Mercer  may  well  have 
her  faults.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know 
that  she  stayed  on  long  after  normal  retire- 
ment because  no  one  else  could  be  foimd 
who  would  fill  that  post  in  the  archaic  Mercer 
institution.  She  stayed  on  and  is  trying  her 
best  to  do  a  job  with  a  terribly  inadequate 
building  and  the  equipment  which  this 
government  supplies  her. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton 
Centre  (Mrs.  Pritchard)  put  her  finger  on  the 
situation  the  other  day  when  she  said  it  is 
difficult  enough  to  get  trained  personnel,  in- 
deed anyone,  to  work  under  such  conditions. 
How  true  this  may  be.  So  I  say,  for  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  to  attack  her  personally, 
as  he  did,  is  uncalled  for.  Let  him  attack 
the  hon.  Minister.  He  needs  it.  He  is  not 
doing  an  adequate  job  at  Mercer  and  Mercer's 
failure  is  the  hon.  Minister's  failure.  I  am 
going  to  have  a  word  to  say  about  that  in  a 
moment. 

The  whole  Liberal-Mercer  episode  was  not 
geared  for  the  good  of  the  inmates.  It  has 
been  a  case  of  using  inmates  and  the  staff 
for  Liberal  Party  purposes.  It  has  been 
geared  to  headlines  right  from  the  chamber- 
pots to  the  charge  of  lying.  It  is  chamber- 
pot politics  of  the  worst  order.  It  is  time  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  official  Opposition  took  his 
party  in  hand  and  got  his  members  back  on 
the  rails. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  said  just 
after  his  elevation  to  his  present  post  that 
he  was  going  to  take  a  constructive  approach 
and  that  he  refused  to  be  a  seeker  of  head- 
lines. Let  him  apply  his  own  philosophy  to 
his  caucus. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Get  into  bed  with  the  Tories. 
Go  on. 

Mr.  Young:  That  might  be  a  good  idea,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  going  to  speak  a  bit  to  the 
Tories  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say,  through 
you,  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions: Get  this  disgraceful  institution  re- 
organized and  modernized  as  you  said  you 
were  planning  to  do.  Send  in  the  wrecking 
crews  and  remove  this  blot  to  humanity 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Establish  the  new 
institutions  which  you  promised  last  year 
were  underway. 
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If  action  is  awaiting  the  report  of  the  ad- 
visory committee,  then  get  that  report  tabled 
and  move  on  it.  Every  day  that  Mercer 
stays  means  added  tragedy  for  people  who 
might  be  restored  to  self-respect  and  useful- 
ness. The  committee  has  already  been  on 
the  job  too  long.  They  should  have  com- 
pleted their  task  long  ago.  If  they  cannot 
bring  down  a  report  soon,  then  fire  them  and 
appoint  an  independent  tribunal  —  which 
should  have  been  done  in  the  first  place— and 
give  them  a  time  Umit  to  get  the  job  done. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  we  said. 

Mr.  Young:  There  can  be  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  further  delay  on  Mercer.  We  are 
awaiting,  day  by  day,  the  announcement  of 
the  hon.  Minister  in  this  respect.  If  the 
Treasury  benches  are  blind  to  the  need,  then 
there  are  those  in  this  House,  as  well  as  out- 
side, who  will  not  let  them  rest  content  in 
their  blind  indifference.  Within  this  govern- 
ment caucus,  as  well  as  from  indignant  citi- 
zens throughout  the  province,  presstire  will 
continue  to  mount.  These  young  radicals  to 
my  left,  one  would  hope,  are  not  going  to  rest 
content,  knowing  what  they  know  now,  until 
this  problem  is  solved  once  and  for  all. 

Following  the  speech  last  week  which  de- 
fended the  institution,  I  had  a  communication 
from  a  young  lady  who  had  spent  some  time 
within  Mercer's  walls.  I  had  an  opportimity 
to  discuss  the  problem  with  her.  I  also 
talked  to  her  physician.  She  is  now  being 
rehabilitated  and  is  not  anxious  that  her 
fellow  workers  know  that  she  has  served  the 
term  within  Mercer.  But  she  has  given  me 
a  letter,  which  I  want  to  read,  and  I  am 
going  to  table  full  copies  of  this  correspon- 
dence giving  names,  dates,  all  the  details, 
with  the  hon.  Minister.  He  will  have  all 
this.  He  may  not  know  of  this  case,  and  so  I 
bring  it  to  his  attention  to  emphasize  some 
of  the  carelessness  that  has  gone  on  within 
Mercer  itself.    This  is  addressed  to  me: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  way  the 
government  has  been  defending  Mercer 
reformatory.  A  friend  of  mine  gave  me 
your  name  and  I  want  to  tell  you  my  story. 
I  entered  Mercer  reformatory  in  late  1963 
after  being  sentenced  for  a  period  of  one 
year  definite  and  six  months  indefinite. 

In  the  spring  of  1964  I  noticed  a  lump 
in  my  left  breast.  On  seeing  the  doctor  for 
the  institution,  I  told  him  about  it  and 
asked  him  to  examine  me,  which  he  did, 
and  he  assured  me  that  there  was  nothing 


wrong  with  my  breast  and  jokingly  told 
me  that  he  would  allow  me  to  keep  both 
breasts. 

Luckily  I  was  paroled  in  August,  1964. 
I  was  still  worried  about  the  lump  in  my 
breast  and  finally  went  to  see  my  own 
doctor.  I  told  him  about  the  lump  and  he 
examined  me.  He  told  me  there  was  what 
he  termed  a  "mass"  there  and  advised  me 
to  get  to  a  specialist  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  I  had  just  started  to  work  and  had 
no  funds,  he  made  an  appointment  for  me 
at  the  out-patient  department  of  a  general 
hospital. 

On  examination  there  they  told  me  I 
would  have  to  have  a  biopsy  as  soon  as 
they  had  room  for  me.  I  waited  two  weeks 
before  the  room  was  available.  A  special- 
ist performed  the  operation  [his  name  is 
here],  and  found  I  had  cancer  and  he  did 
a  complete  mastectomy  of  the  left  breast. 
This  was  in  October,  1964. 

Both  doctors,  as  well  as  the  resident 
doctor  in  the  hospital,  asked  me  why  I  had 
not  gone  to  a  doctor  before.  I  advised  them 
I  consulted  a  doctor  about  it  and  told  them 
what  he  had  said.  I  certainly  feel  very 
strongly  that  adequate  medical  care  is  not 
being  given  in  Mercer,  and  my  case  cer- 
tainly proves  this.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
anyone  who  can  change  the  situation. 

Yours  truly. 

I  would  like  to  send  this  over  to  the  hon. 
Minister  for  his  information.  But  along  with 
it  I  want  to  place  this.  In  discussing  this 
matter  with  the  doctor,  he  said  he  would 
prefer  to  have  the  information  conveyed 
through  another  medical  man  who  might 
be  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  that  was 
done.    Here  is  the  letter: 

The  lady  mentioned  consulted  me  on 
September  12,  1964,  shortly  following  her 
release  from  Mercer  reformatory.  On  ex- 
amination I  noticed  a  mass  in  tlie  left 
breast  larger  than  a  walnut  in  size.  The 
patient  stated  the  mass  had  been  present 
while  she  had  been  an  inmate  at  the  re- 
formatory and  that  she  had  brought  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  attending  physician. 

The  mass  was  hard  and  irregular  and  did 
not  transmit  light.  No  lymph  node  en- 
largement was  noted  at  the  time.  The 
patient  was  referred  to  the  general  hospi- 
tal surgical  clinic,  where  she  subsequently 
underwent  a  radical  mastectomy  for 
carcinoma  of  the  breast.  I  trust  that  this 
information  will  be  of  some  help  to  you.     ■- 
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This  is  the  information.  As  you  can  under- 
stand, it  is  something  which  concerns  not 
only  the  young  lady  herself,  but  many  of  her 
friends,  and  something  to  which  I  think  the 
hon.  Minister  will  do  well  to  bring  some 
measure  of  justice.  The  big  question  that 
must  be  faced  is:  Was  it  possible  this  could 
have  developed  between  the  time  of  the 
examination  in  winter  and  the  early  fall?  It 
may  well  have  been.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
same  mass  in  that  left  breast  which  sent  the 
girl  to  the  doctor  in  the  first  place  was  there 
and  was  diagnosed  later  as  cancer.  Then  the 
question  is:  What  kind  of  diagnosis  was  made 
in  Mercer  at  the  time?  What  follow-up  took 
place  after  concern  was  expressed  by  the  girl 
in  the  case?  And  so  we  want  to  know.  I 
think  that  the  hon.  Minister  should  be  in- 
formed of  this  and  should  follow  it  up, 
because  of  the  concern  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed at  various  times  by  various  people 
to  whom  I  have  talked  and  to  whom  other 
hon.  members  have  talked,  regarding  the 
medical  care  as  well  as  other  facets  of  the 
Mercer  institution. 

The  hon.    Minister  of  Reform   Institutions 
put  on  a  great  show  here  last  week.    I  will 
say  this  for  the  hon.  Minister:  He  is  a  hard- 
working member  of  the  Cabinet- 
Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Young:  I  move  around  this  province 
and  I  find  evidence  that  he  travels  a  great 
deal  to  visit  the  institutions  under  his  care. 
He  certainly  studies  a  great  deal  to  under- 
stand what  his  work  is,  and  what  the  best 
treatment  and  the  best  theory  is  in  this  whole 
field  of  reform.  He  makes  speeches  which 
show  a  grasp  of  this  subject,  and  he  is  taking 
steps  to  reorganize  and  strengthen  his 
department. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Maybe  he  writes  his  own. 

Mr.  Young:  And  so  I  would  say  that  the 
hon.  Minister  deserves  credit.  I  would  like 
to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  Where 
the  problem  is  I  do  not  know  at  this  moment. 
But  last  Friday  he  chose  to  ignore  the  funda- 
mental issues  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis).  The  little 
by-play  on  words  was  a  dazzling  and  incred- 
ible performance.  If  you  will  remember  how, 
at  that  time,  he  turned  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  charge  of  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  had  made,  and  he  said: 

This  has  been  a  vicious,  unwarranted 
and  senseless  attack,  not  only  upon  certain 
individuals  but,  by  inference,  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  a  whole  working 
force  of  our  democracy,  the  civil  service. 


The  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  can  speak  for 
himself  and  he  will  do  that  in  good  time;  I 
have  another  word  to  say  about  this  a  little 
later  on.  But  the  hon.  Minister,  in  attacking 
what  had  been  said  by  both  hon.  members, 
when  it  came  down  to  the  final  line  was  not 
able  to  back  up  his  words.  He  ofiFered  the 
lame  excuse  that  Dr.  Grygier  was  just  using 
words  in  quotes.  You  will  remember  he  said 
this,  and  I  quote  from  Hansard,  page  360: 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber appreciate  that  Dr.  Grygier  denied 
some  of  the  things  which  were  attributed  to 
him  in  that  article  in  a  public  letter  to  the 
newspapers? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
like  to  table  in  this  House  a  denial  of  the 
paragraph  I  have  read? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  will. 

But  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  that  to  date. 
It  may  be  that  he  can,  and  we  look  forward 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  him  doing 
it.  But  this  was  after  he  sought  to  cast 
doubt— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Would  the  hon.  member  like 
an  answer  to  that  now? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Wliy 
did  the  hon.  Minister  not  give  it  to  us  last 
week? 

Mr.  Young:  The  hon.  Minister  made  his 
speech  the  other  night  and  he  likely  will  try 
to  place  this  on  record  all  right,  so  I  will 
stick  my  neck  out  and  say  he  can't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  do  the  hon.  member 
the  courtesy  by  paying  attention  to  what  he 
is  saying,  and  am  trying  to  answer  anything 
he  asks. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  did  the  hon.  Min- 
ister not  do  it  last  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  did  not  give  me 
a  chance,  you  were  too  noisy.  You  were  up 
and  down  like  a  two-bit  Grit. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Young:  This  was  mentioned  more  than 
a  week  ago  and  the  hon.  Minister  had  a 
great  deal  of  time.  I  listened  in  fascination 
while  he  did  his  fast  footwork  the  other  day; 
but  the  hon.  Minister  cast  doubt  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  writer  quoted  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  by  saying  that 
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Dr.  Grygier  had  denied  making  certain  state- 
ments attributed  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  dishke  having  to  deal  in 
this  way  with  the  name  of  a  person  who  is 
widely  known  and  respected,  as  is  Dr.  Grygier. 
But  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister who  made  this  an  issue  in  the  first 
place. 

There  is  no  record,  and  we  have  carefully 
checked,  of  any  protest  having  been  made 
to  the  newspaper  where  this  series  of  articles 
appeared;  no  protest  at  all  against  the  veracity 
of  the  reported  interview;  no  denial  of  any 
kind  to  indicate  that  anyone  at  that  time 
thought  the  report  inaccurate.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister may  have  some  further  word  at  this 
time,  but  certainly  he  said  that  the  letter 
would  be  in  respect  to  the  newspaper  report. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Ministerial  bravado. 

Mr.  Young:  The  hon.  Minister  blandly 
ignored  this  whole  thing  and  all  he  could 
give  was  the  lame  excuse  involved  in  the 
quotation  marks. 

And  the  hon.  Minister  blandly  ignored  the 
fundamental  point,  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  West,  that  there  just  are  not 
sufficient  facilities,  or  adequate  facilities,  to 
deal  with  the  young  people  who  have  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  misfits  in  this 
society.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  at  a 
later  time  in  the  proper  place;  but  the  hon. 
Minister  chose  to  ignore  this  and  talk  fast 
and  furiously,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  confuse 
the  issue  and  throw  up  a  smokescreen  around 
the  well-documented  case  presented  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
also  intrigued  me  with  his  concern  for  the 
civil  service.  Remember  what  I  said,  in  the 
matter  which  I  quoted  just  recently.  The 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale,  as  I  said,  can 
speak  for  himself  in  this  regard  but  I,  for  one, 
certainly  was  not  conscious  that  he  launched 
a  full-scale  attack  on  the  civil  service.  He 
spoke  of  one  person,  and  I  have  already 
expressed  myself  on  that  score. 

I  was  fascinated  by  the  crocodile  tears 
which  the  hon.  Minister  shed.  It  is  not  the 
criticism  of  the  Opposition  which  is  creating 
dissatisfaction  and  resentment  in  the  civil 
service.  It  is  the  government,  of  which  the 
hon.  Minister  is  a  part,  which  has  for  the 
past  three  years  fought  the  civil  service 
association  at  every  turn,  and  which  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  give  them  the  kind  of 
justice  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  this 
second  half  of  the  20th  century. 

If  the  hon.  Minister  is  as  eoncerned  as  he 


says  he  is  about  the  plight  of  "the  law- 
abiding,  hard-working  civil  servants— those 
decent  respectable  people  in  our  government 
service"— and  I  agree  with  him  in  these  words 
—then  let  him  go  to  bat  for  them  in  this 
government  and  translate  his  words  into 
action  so  that  negotiations,  which  have  been 
going  on  since  1962,  can  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  about  the  inmates? 

Mr.  Young:  I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  two 
instances  of  a  kind  of  bad  faith  which  this 
government  has  demonstrated  towards  these 
hard-working,   law-abiding   civil   servants. 

Just  before  Christmas,  a  copy  of  an  order- 
in-council  came  to  my  desk;  it  aroused  my 
curiosity.  I  made  some  inquiries  and,  in 
short,  found  that  after  long  negotiations  the 
former  security  transfer  tax  inspectors,  who 
are  now  called  transfer  tax  auditors,  were 
granted,  by  order-in-council  1940/64  of  last 
June,  a  long-overdue  pay  increase.  To  take 
one  example  of  the  raises  granted,  step  3  of 
the  transfer  auditor  would  be  up  from  $4,800 
to  $6,000  a  year;  this  would  be  retroactive  to 
September  1,  1962.  Then,  in  July,  after  the 
employees  had  taken  their  raise  for  granted, 
they  were  notified  they  would  not  go  on  the 
corresponding  income  step  in  the  new  classi- 
fication. They  would  either  start  at  the  bottom 
of  a  new  scale  or  go  to  the  income  next 
above  the  one  they  were  then  receiving;  in- 
stead of  the  $6,000  expected,  the  employee  I 
mentioned  would  get  $5,500,  exactly  the  same 
pay  a  beginner  in  his  department  would 
receive.  Naturally,  the  people  affected  pro- 
tested. 

The  association  again  went  to  bat  for  them. 
The  result  was  that,  on  August  29  last,  a 
letter  came  from  H.  J.  Mace  of  the  employees 
relations  branch  to  Mr.  John  F.  Wolfe  of  the 
civil  service  association.  This  letter  stated 
that  the  June  order-in-council  was  actually 
intended  to  "reflect  the  retention  of  the 
relative  position  in  the  old  class  and  that 
which  is  the  new  transfer  tax  auditor."  Ift 
spite  of  this,  however,  the  Treasury  still  re- 
fused the  full  increase,  adjusted  salary  cheques 
to  the  revised  conception  of  the  new  jobs 
and  paid  retroactive  pay  to  all  but  seven  of 
the  employees  involved  on  the  same  partial 
basis. 

Then,  on  September  24  last,  another  order- 
in-council— 3080/64— revoked  the  first  Order. 
This  wiped  out  all  increases  and  restored 
salaries  to  their  original  level.  All  this  in 
defiance  of  the  civil  service  association, 
which  was  still  trying  to  negotiate  a  satis- 
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factory  settlement.  Back  went  the  pay  cheques 
to  the  1962  level  and  howls  of  protest  came 
from  the  people  affected. 

On  December  17  last,  came  order- in- 
council  4182/64.  It  confirmed  the  July  policy 
—retroactive  pay  was  to  date  from  February  1, 
1964,  instead  of  September  1,  1962.  More 
protests  resulted  in  a  further  representation 
to  the  joint  council.  A  further  hearing  was 
set  for  January  28. 

A  solution  of  the  problem  was  finally 
arrived  at.  It  was  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
but  it  was  a  solution.  It  was  annoimced  on 
January  29  that  the  joint  council  would 
recommend  to  the  government  that  the  retro- 
active pay  and  the  new  scale  agreed  upon 
would  be  put  into  effect. 

Then  came  an  announcement  of  a  further 
order-in-council,  489/65,  dated  February  4, 
implementing  the  recommendation. 

The  second  case,  with  which  I  think  most 
hon.  members  are  familiar,  came  just  before 
Christmas.  As  a  result  of  negotiations,  but 
with  a  twisted  application  of  the  principle 
established,  the  cleaning  staff  of  this  building 
received  letters  which  start:  "Please  be  ad- 
vised that  yoTir  salary  has  been  increased." 
Then  the  letter  went  on  to  explain  that  the 
hourly  rate  had  gone  up  slightly  on  the  basis 
of  a  40-hour  week,  but  that  since  the  women 
had  worked  only  27.5  hours  it  would  mean 
that  they  would  get  a  considerable  reduction 
in  take-home  pay. 

Actually,  these  women  had  never  worked 
the  40-hour  week;  the  previous  top  pay  in 
the  cleaning  service  was  $2,640  a  year.  The 
new  order  effectively  lowered  this  to  $1,815 
per  year.  Even  at  the  former  rate,  for  the 
27.5  hours  worked,  the  women  got  less  than 
$1.50  an  hour.  In  the  machinations  of  the 
new  order  this  rate  was  reduced  to  less  than 
$1.25  an  hour,  and  many  of  these  women  on 
the  cleaning  staff  support  themselves  and 
have  dependants. 

The  government  policy  was  a  vicious  blow 
at  their  already  pitiful  standard  of  living. 
They  protested.  The  whole  matter  went  to 
grievance  and,  today  I  understand,  came  the 
announcement  that  the  order  stands  and  their 
pay  goes  down.  It  is  still  another  illustration 
of  the  government's  callous  and  shameful 
labour  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest  round  in  the 
struggle  for  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Ontario 
civil  service  has  gone  on  since  1962.  The 
new  arrangements  which  should  have  gone 
into  effect  then,  are  still  a  long  way  off. 
Instead  of  bargaining  in  good  faith,  the 
government,  in  too  many  instances,  has  been 


acting  unilaterally.  Even  the  revised  pay 
scale  of  too  many  civil  servants  remains 
scandalously  low.  It  is  true  that  some  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  and  a  good  number 
of  increases  have  been  put  into  effect,  but  the 
matter  of  back  pay  to  1962  and  that  of 
certain  fringe  benefits  still  festers.  The  long 
battle  with  the  government  for  justice  leaves 
a  bitter  taste,  even  when  satisfactory  results 
have  been  achieved. 

This  feeling  is  reflected  in  the  1963  report 
of  the  civil  service  commission.  It  states  that 
during  that  year,  3,325  people  resigned  from 
the  service.  Better  pay  in  other  jobs  headed 
the  reasons  for  the  resignations.  Perhaps  the 
most  disturbing  feature  in  all  this  is  that  the 
age  group  from  21  to  31  years  accounted  for 
37.7  per  cent  of  all  separations. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  young 
people  are  not  satisfied  with  the  opportunities 
in  the  service  and  after  the  province  has 
invested  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in 
training  them,  they  leave  for  better-paying 
jobs.  It  seems  that  this  government  refuses 
to  face  the  fact  that  civil  servants  are  just  as 
efficient  as  employees  in  private  industry  and 
are  entitled  to  similar  pay.  No  government 
can  treat  its  civil  servants  as  this  one  has 
been  doing  wdthout  sacrificing  effectiveness 
and  lowering  morale  to  the  detriment  of  the 
province. 

The  hon.  Minister  went  to  bat  for  the  civil 
servants  in  one  direction,  and  I  remember  the 
hon.  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Walker)  took 
a  great  deal  of  pride  in  talking  about  the 
great  contract  with  General  Motors  that  the 
united  automobile  workers  union  had 
signed.  I  say  to  these  hon.  gentlemen:  Let  us 
see  a  culmination  of  negotiations  within  our 
own  civil  service  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  turn  to  some 
of  the  matters  raised  by  certain  other  govern- 
ment members  here.  I  was  intrigued  by  the 
speech  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Yakabuski).  He  called 
for  economic  planning  in  eastern  Ontario— 
the  kind  long  practised  by  the  governments 
of  Europe  and  the  kind  we  have  been  advo- 
cating for  years  in  this  House.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  governments  of  this  land, 
both  federal  and  provincial,  should  do  far 
more  to  establish  an  economic  climate  favour- 
able to  industry  in  our  depressed  areas.  When 
we  find  an  arch  Tory  talking  economic 
planning,  perhaps  we  are  making  progress. 

The  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South 
advocated  a  widespread  programme  of  re- 
forestation for  eastern  Ontario  and  suggested 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
and  the  Cabinet  move  down  there  to  have  a 
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look  at  the  situation,  and  to  see  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  eastern  counties.  May  I 
remind  this  House  that  as  far  back  as  1954  an 
organization  known  as  the  Eastern  Ontario 
Regional  Development  Association  was 
formed.  The  association  invited  six  Cabinet 
Ministers  to  its  first  meeting  and  presented 
briefs  to  those  Cabinet  Ministers.  Among 
those  briefs  was  the  call  for  reforestation  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  eastern  Ontario 
that  needed  this  kind  of  treatment. 

Grattan  O'Leary  was  invited  to  this  meet- 
ing. Mr.  O'Leary  is  a  Tory,  but  he  is  a  very 
candid  one.  He  spoke  at  the  final  banquet, 
and  he  said  to  the  meeting  at  that  time  that 
he  did  not  understand  why  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  had  been  invited  because  they  had 
listened  politely  to  the  briefs  presented  and 
then  said  "no"  to  those  briefs.  He  also  went 
on  to  point  out  that  during  the  three  days  of 
discussion,  the  basic  industry  of  eastern 
Ontario,  agriculture,  had  not  even  been  men- 
tioned. Maybe  it  was  mentioned  when  Mr. 
O'Leary  was  absent  from  some  of  the 
sessions,  I  do  not  know.  But  the  pertinent 
thing  is  that  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew 
South  is  trying  it  again. 

We  also  heard  some  echo  of  this  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Kingston  (Mr.  Apps).  We 
hope  something  will  happen  in  this  regard 
and  we  assure  these  hon.  members  that  any- 
thing we  can  do  in  this  group,  any  support 
we  can  give  in  this  kind  of  economic  planning 
and  the  development  of  the  depressed  areas 
of  this  province,  we  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  offer. 

The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  deserves 
some  comment  and  commendation.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  an  agreement  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
our  automobile  industry,  this  province,  repre- 
senting as  it  does  the  major  area  where  auto- 
mobiles are  manufactured  and  put  together, 
should  have  been  consulted.  I  would  agree 
with  him  100  per  cent  in  this  regard.  But 
more  than  this,  the  men  who  work  in  the 
plants  should  also  have  been  involved  in 
such  far-reaching  discussions  embracing  the 
automobile  industry. 

The  united  automobile  workers  union  is 
a  responsible  union.  The  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  would  agree  with  that.  It  has  a 
vital  stake  in  what  happens  to  the  industry. 
No  one  yet  knows  what  changes  may  result 
from  a  further  integration  of  the  automobile 
industry  in  these  two  countries.  Great 
changes  may  well  come.  Shifts  may  occur 
in  plants,  both  in  location  and  equipment. 
Jobs  certainly  will  be  affected.  Protection  for 
the  men   now  in   the  industry   should  have 


been  written  into  the  agreement.  Certainly 
the  way  motor  stock  jumped  in  value  follow- 
ing the  announcement  of  the  agreement  indi- 
cated that  the  men  who  invested  dollars 
considered  it  a  good  deal  for  them. 

What  assurance  have  we  that  it  is  going 
to  be  good  for  the  men  who  have  invested 
their  lives  in  the  industry?  If  the  united 
automobile  workers  union  had  been  called 
in,  this  aspect  of  the  change  might  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed.  Therefore,  I  recom- 
mend that  in  further  discussions,  if  further 
discussions  do  take  place,  both  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province  and  the  UAW  might 
be  brought  into  consultation.  Perhaps  my 
hon.  friends  to  the  right  would  carry  this 
message  to  their  friends  in  the  nation's 
capital. 

I  was  pleased,  as  all  of  us  were  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  hear  the  hon.  member  for 
Russell  making  his  pronouncement— and  his 
pronouncement  is  clear— that  he  looks  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  all  of  us  realize  that 
no  human  service  provided  by  the  province 
of  Ontario  partakes  of  the  nature  of  charity; 
the  day  when,  for  instance,  we  would  have 
solved  the  dismal  psychological  bloc  involv- 
ing what  is  today  called  the  means  test. 

This  was  encouraging  from  an  hon.  member 
of  the  government,  especially  so  since  it  had 
been  pretty  well  established  and  pretty  well 
confirmed  in  the  Throne  Speech  that  the  new 
Medicare  plan  to  be  introduced  would  con- 
tain a  means  test  as  the  Alberta  plan  does. 
I  suppose  we  had  a  moment  of  hope,  but  then 
the  hon.  member  for  Russell  went  on  with 
doubletalk  about  the  Medicare  plan.  He 
said: 

This  plan  is  not  going  to  be  based  on 
theoretical  or  doctrinaire  paper  plans  used 
for  political  purposes- 
fine  words,  those: 

—but  based  on  a  matter  of  practical  fact, 
on  possession  of  an  adequate  number 
of  trained  nurses,  an  adequate  number  of 
trained  doctors,  an  adequate  number  of 
good  hospitals,  public  confidence  in  the 
medical  profession,  and  of  great  impor- 
tance, the  medical  profession's  confidence 
in  the  public's  legislation.  Want  of  any 
one  of  these  five  ingredients  would,  I  sug- 
gest, result  in  inadequate  medical  services 
although  they  might  appear  to  be  perfect 
on  paper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  things  that 
might  be  said  in  respect  to  this  item  on 
Medicare,  but  I  would  simply  say  this,  that 
if  we  are  going  to  wait  until  all  these  con- 
ditions are  jnet,  then  we  are  never  going  to 
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have  Medicare  in  this  province,  at  least  not 
as  long  as  this  government  stays  in  power. 
The  hon.  member  for  Russell  says,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  legislation  must  have  the 
medical  profession's  confidence.  In  other 
words,  he  is  allowing  the  medical  profession 
to  write  the  legislation,  or  words  which  very 
nearly  mean  this  very  thing. 

He  says  that  we  must  have  trained  nurses 
and  trained  doctors  enough,  but  this  govern- 
ment has  been  in  power  for  21  years,  we 
hear  the  hon.  members  tell  us.  They  are 
responsible  if  we  have  hot  the  number  of 
trained  nurses  and  trained  doctors  in  this 
province.  Their  responsibility  lies  there. 
And  only  in  the  last  year  or  two  have  funds 
begun  to  be  made  available  for  building  the 
medical  schools  and  for  the  training  of  nurses. 
These  things  should  have  been  done  years 
ago  and  it  was  not  for  want  of  prompting 
from  the  members  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House. 

Also,  we  find  the  hon.  member  saying  that 
'we  should  not  have  Medicare  based  on 
doctrinaire  paper  plans.  But  if  we  met  all 
his  conditions  it  would  result  in  adequate 
medical  services.  But  what  does  the  hon. 
member  for  Russell  think  we  have  now?  I 
quote  again  a  document  which  has  been 
quoted  before  in  this  House:  Pierre  Berton's 
page  in  Maclean's  magazine  of  July  15,  1963. 
I  understand  it  was  rather  a  sad  day  for  him 
"when  this  was  published.    But  he  said: 

How  soon,  I  wonder,  will  the  general 
public  understand  that  it  is  being  duped 
and  deceived  by  the  medical  profession— 

these  are  his  words: 

—insurance  companies  and  the  politicians 
on  the  subject  of  health  insurance?  How 
soon  will  they  cotton  on  to  the  big  lie  told 
over  and  over  again  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Canadians  are  now  adequately  protected 
against  sickness  and  accidents  by  existing 
private  health  plans?  The  statistic  usually 
bandied  about  is  70  per  cent.  The  decep- 
tion surely  must  be  purposeful,  since  there 
is  plenty  of  easily  available  evidence  to 
show  how  many  people  are  covered  and 
what  kind  of  coverage  they  are  getting. 

The  most  recent  figures  compiled  by  the 
statisticians  of  the  federal  Department  of 
Health  show  that  47.2  per  cent,  not  70 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population  have  some 
form  of  private  health  insurance.  The 
figure  for  Ontario  is  57.1  per  cent  and  the 
number  has  started  to  decrease,  suggesting 
that  the  saturation  point  has  been  reached 
as  far  as  voluntary  premium  paying  is 
concerned. 


The  present  situation  does  not  give  us 
adequate  health  plans.  These  conditions  are 
not  going  to  be  met  for  many  years  if  we 
are  going  to  wait  for  perfection.  There  is 
one  thing  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Russell:  When  he  talks  about  theoretical 
doctrinaire  plans  used  for  political  purposes 
I  suppose  he  is  pointing  the  barb  at  this  side 
of  the  House.  But  I  say  to  him  that  the 
plans  that  we  in  this  group  have  been  pre- 
senting to  this  House,  and  to  this  coimtry, 
are  plans  that  have  been  tested  in  the  experi- 
ence of  almost  every  democratic  country  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Like 
Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Young:  Like  Saskatchewan,  where  a 
good  start  has  been  made  and  where  we  hope 
it  will  continue.  Even  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  that  province,  who  fought  the 
plan,  does  not  dare  go  back  on  it  today.  More 
than  that,  let  me  say  this:  That  the  people 
who  are  talking  about  theoretical  plans,  paper 
plans  for  political  purposes,  are  those  who 
are  talking  about  plans  that  have  not  yet 
proved  themselves  in  the  crucible  of  experi- 
ence; plans  such  as  the  Alberta  plan  that  does 
not  cover  enough  people.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  hon.  member  read  the  accovmt  of 
that  plan  in  this  morning's  newspaper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  concluded 
his  speech  with  a  profound  truth.  We  will 
give  him  that  much  credit.  He  said: 

I  conclude  by  expressing  my  belief  that 
the  new  phase,  or  new  era,  into  which  we 
are  moving  as  residents  of  this  province 
and  citizens  of  Canada  lies  not  in  the  dis- 
tant future.  It  may  well  be  upon  us  in  the 
lifetime  of  this  present  Parliament  and  the 
centennial  of  our  nation. 

He  is  right.  The  new  era  is  here.  The  tragedy 
is  that  the  hon.  member  for  Russell  and  his 
colleagues  in  this  government  want  to  handle 
the  new  era  with  the  political  and  economic 
tools  of  the  past.  They  are  making  some 
adaptation  and  moving  slowly  along  the  road 
of  progress,  that  is  true.  But  they  are  not 
moving  either  fast  enough  or  far  enough. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Economic  Council 
of  Canada  pointed  out  that  by  1970  the 
population  of  Canada  will  be  22  million 
people;  that  by  that  time  we  will  have  a 
gross  national  product  of  $62  billion  as  com- 
pared to  $46  billion  this  year,  of  which  about 
$18.5  billion  is  Ontario's  share.  During  the 
next  five  years,  the  report  says,  the  20  to  25 
age  group  will  increase  by  30  per  cent.  That 
is  the  group  going  to  university  and  entering 
the  labour  force;  and  it  is  the  group  that  will 
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be  marrying,  needing  houses,  furniture  and 
cars,  and  which,  too,  will  be  forming  families 
to  send  the  next  surge  of  children  toward 
our  educational  system. 

During  the  next  five  years,  the  report  tells 
us,  there  will  be  an  unprecedented  one 
million  people  added  to  the  work  force— one- 
third  more  than  were  added  during  the  past 
five  years.  And  this  still  leaves  three  per  cent 
of  our  people  unemployed,  in  itself  a  colossal 
economic  waste. 

The  report  tells  us  further  that  if  we  are 
to  attain  this  97  per  cent  of  employment  we 
must  find  almost  1.5  million  new  jobs  over  the 
next  five  years.  We  have  heard  this  figure 
time  after  time  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
But  we  also  hear  that  automation  is  destroy- 
ing present  jobs  at  an  incredible  rate.  And  to 
add  to  the  difficulty,  jobs  in  our  primary 
industries,  farming,  fishing  and  forestry,  are 
disappearing.  We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  a 
massive  shift  of  population  from  the  farm 
to  the  city.  So  with  rural  jobs  disappearing, 
with  automation  creating  relative  unemploy- 
ment—because unemployment  in  the  produc- 
tive area  will  go  up  but  relatively  it  will  be 
less— and  with  a  million  more  young  people 
entering  the  work  force,  we  are  heading  into 
problems.  And  if  we  try  to  solve  those  prob- 
lems with  old-fashioned  free-enterprise  con- 
cepts, then  we  are  heading  right  into  disaster. 

But  there  is  another  fact  that  the  report 
points  out.  It  says  that  if  present  trends  con- 
tinue, by  1970  about  half  of  the  increased 
consumer  dollars  will  go  for  services.  This 
adds  up  to  about  42  per  cent  of  all  consumer 
spending,  at  that  time,  for  services.  About 
45  per  cent  will  go  for  non-durable  items  and 
13  per  cent  for  durables. 

This  means  a  massive  shift  in  spending 
habits.  And  it  will  occur  at  the  very  time 
when  employment  in  the  durable  and  the 
non-durable  consumer  sector  is  going  rel- 
atively downward.  Less  manpower  can  pro- 
duce more  goods.  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
major  part  of  the  1.5  million  new  jobs  will 
not  be  found  in  the  production  of  goods.  They 
will  have  to  be  found  in  the  service  in- 
dustries. If  we  are  not  going  to  face  massive 
unemployment,  then  we  must  expand  the 
service  sector  of  our  economy,  and  fast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
in  this  House  about  industrial  prosperity  in 
this  province.  We  count  our  wealth  in  terms 
of  industrial  plants  turning  out  products,  of 
railways  carrying  those  products  to  market, 
of  mines  turning  out  nickel  and  gold  and 
iron  ore,  of  farm  lands  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  food,  of  profits  shown  on  the  balance 
sheet.  Wealth,  to  us,  has  been  the  quantity 


of  goods— the  productive  machine  as  a  going 
concern  turning  out  the  basic  necessities  of 
life  and  the  luxuries,  too. 

The  new  era  of  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Russell  spoke  will  be  concerned  with  more 
than  this.  It  must  make  sure  that  the  pro- 
ductive machine  serves  to  build  quality  into 
our  society  and  to  vastly  enrich  the  lives  of 
our  citizens.  We  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward solving  the  problem  of  output.  Now  our 
attention  must  be  turned  to  how  that  output 
can  be  geared  to  maximum  service  to  our 
citizens.  The  service  side  of  our  economy 
must  now  be  given  primary  attention  if  the 
new  era  is  to  emerge  and  if  pur  people  are 
to  find  useful  and  constructive  employment. 

To  do  this  we  must  take  certain  steps.  I 
cannot  possibly  outline  all  of  them  today,  but  ■ 
I  do  want  to  mention  some  of  those  crucial 
areas  where  the  service  side  of  the  economy 
must  be  expanded,  and  expanded  without 
delay. 

First,  we  must  embark  upon  a  programme 
of  realistic  economic  planning,  plaiming  on  a 
far  more  comprehensive  scale  than  this 
government  has  so  far  been  willing  to  imder- 
t^ke.  Planning,  of  late  years,  has  become  a 
respectable  word.  All  governments  give  it 
lip  service  but  few  governments  on  this 
continent  do  anything  about  it.  Such 
planning  will  involve  an  assessment  of  the 
goods  and  services  most  needed  by  our  people 
in  the  new  era.  Provision  of  tlie  machinery- 
productive,  social  and  legislative— to  ensure 
that  these  goods  and  services  are  actually 
produced,  and  setting  of  priorities  for  those 
most  urgently  needed.  Those  priorities  are 
desperately  important. 

Second,  basic  to  everything  else,  there 
must  be  a  massive  stepping  up  of  the  educa- 
tional programme  in  Ontario  as  well  as 
throughout  the  nation.  This  programme  em- 
braces the  whole  field  of  elementary, 
secondary,  post-secondary,  adult  education 
and  retraining.  I  know  the  hon.  Minister  has 
announced  large  increases  in  such  spending 
for  this  financial  year.  But  in  the  light  of 
the  present  emergency,  those  expenditures 
are  far  from  adequate.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  brief  written  in  April,  1963,  and  re- 
vised in  1964,  wherein  the  Ontario  Council 
of  University  Faculty  Associations  pointed  out 
among  other  things  that: 

Every  projection  indicates  that  Ontario 
will  need  by  1970  some  5,800  additional 
university  teachers.  Even  if  as  many  as  50 
per  cent  of  the  new  PhD  holders  can  be 
attracted  to  university  posts  at  the  current 
rate  of  graduation,  we  shall  fill  only  20 
per  cent  of  our  needs. 
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And  again  this: 

A  recent  survey  of  Canada's  largest  uni- 
versity libraries  produced  a  very  depressing 
comment  that  not  one  Canadian  university 
library  can  be  considered  first  class.  Not 
one  of  them  can  compare  with  the  best 
in  Britain,  in  the  United  States  and  in  most 
European  states. 

And  one  more  quote: 

To  keep  up  with  and  contribute  to  the 
development  in  science,  technology  and 
social  sciences,  increasingly  large  sums 
need  to  be  spent  on  research.  Because 
both  society  and  human  knowledge  are 
changing  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past  as 
industry  and  government  look  for  more 
highly  qualified  staff  and  seek  help  in  both 
basic  and  applied  research,  they  are  dis- 
crovering  that  the  universities  can  neither 
carry  out  such  research  nor  produce  gradu- 
ates to  meet  their  needs.  The  plain  truth 
is  that  our  universities  are  good  vmder- 
graduate  teaching  institutions  and  they  are 
not  equipped  to  be  much  more  than  that. 

I  know  the  hon.  Minister  is  concerned  about 
tliese  things.  The  recent  grant  which  was 
announced  will  help  to  build  at  least  one 
adequate  university  library  in  this  province. 
But  the  situation  outlined  by  the  universit>' 
professors  has  not  suddenly  emerged.  It 
has  grown  up  over  the  years,  those  21  years 
during  which  tliis  government  has  been  in 
power,  years  during  which  repeated  warnings 
have  been  given  from  many  informed  quar- 
ters that  a  crisis  situation  was  emerging  and 
should  be  dealt  with  ahead  of  time.  Too 
little  has  been  done. 

Now  an  energetic  new  Minister  of 
Edvication  is  saddled  with  the  almost  im- 
possible task  of  doing  the  job  which  should 
have  been  started  long  ago.  Education, 
libraries  and  research  are  basic  to  the  whole 
concept  of  the  new  era.  Massive  amounts  of 
social  capital  must  flow  into  them  if  we  are 
really  concerned  about  the  quality  in  botli 
the  life  of  our  people  and  the  society  in  which 
we  are  to  live.  I  would  recommend  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Russell  that  he  use  his  in- 
fluence to  see  that  new  era  will  not  be  frus- 
trated by  our  failure  to  imderstand  the  need 
in  the  days  ahead. 

Third,  we  must  embark  upon  a  vast  pro- 
gramme to  build  better  communities  designed 
for  proper  community  living.  These  must 
grow  from  a  basis  of  larger  and  more  viable 
mimicipalities,  organized  on  a  regional  basis. 
They  will  be  designed  and  supervised  by 
municipal  people  in  co-operation  with  trained 
plailners  coming  out  of  our  new  universities. 
These    communities    would    eliminate    slums, 


and  give  some  priority  to  civic  design.  They 
would  build  beauty  into  both  architecture 
and  landscape.  They  would  provide  ease  of 
movement  within  the  urban  centres.  They 
would  give  their  people  some  open  space  in 
which  to  breathe  and  play. 

This  would  mean  a  dramatic  stepping  up 
of  our  facilities  to  train  planners  and  to  bring 
new  breadth  of  vision  to  municipal  o£Bcials. 
It  means  expansion,  out  of  all  recognition,  of 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Aff^airs  and  of 
its  services  to  the  province.  It  means  getting 
down  to  business  in  the  whole  planning  pro- 
cess, before  the  building  explosion  which  is 
now  underway  for  the  postwar  generation 
is  .set  in  old  patterns  and  thus  delays  again 
the  coming  of  the  new  era  of  community  life. 

Fourth,  to  expand  the  service  side  of  our 
economy  adequately  also  means  large-scale 
public  support  for  the  performing  and  the 
graphic  arts.  I  was  interested  to  hear  the 
lion,  member  for  York  Mills  (Mr.  Bales)  speak 
on  this  subject  this  afternoon.  It  also  means 
extension  of  our  community  libraries,  parks 
and  recreation  facilities  for  our  citizens,  with 
trained  personnel  to  administer  these  institu- 
tions and  make  public  participation  in  them 
meaningful.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
city  state  of  Hamburg,  about  the  same  size 
as  Metropolitan  Toronto,  is  today  spending 
more  public  money  in  the  support  of  opera 
and  the  performing  arts  than  does  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Fifth,  the  service  side  of  our  economy  also 
demands  the  implementation  of  a  universal 
Medicare  plan,  expansion  of  training  facilities 
for  the  handicapped,  community  respon- 
sibility and  adequate  care  for  the  disabled- 
physical  and  mental— adequate  pensions  for 
the  aged,  and  a  realistic  tackling  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  offenders  against  society  with  a 
view  to  restoring  them  to  usefulness  and  self- 
respect  within  a  sympathetic  and  encouraging 
environment. 

A  few  days  ago  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  outlined  something  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  task  as  well  as  portraying 
the  urgency  and  challenge  of  the  present 
Ontario  situation.  The  unfortunate  position 
in  which  Ontario  finds  itself  in  this  whole 
field  has  grown  up  through  the  years  of 
neglect  by  this  government  and  by  its  refusal 
to  invest  the  necessary  social  capital  in  its 
solution.  We  have  had  some  Ministers 
who  have  been  willing  to  face  this  problem 
but  always  it  seems  they  have  been  stymied 
by  the  members  who  sit  on  the  Treasury 
bench. 

Realistic  tackling  of  this  problem  fight  now 
and  starting  immediately,  will  provide  a  great 
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many  of  those  1.5  million  new  jobs  which 
must  be  found  over  the  next  five  years.  To 
say  we  are  moving  on  it  is  not  enough.  The 
government  of  this  province  cannot  afford 
to  continue  this  tragic  waste  of  human  re- 
sources. 

T(hese  are  but  some  of  the  areas  in  which 
Ontario  must  move,  and  move  now,  if  the 
new  era  of  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Russell  dreams,  is  not  to  be  turned  into  a 
new  nightmare.  Private  investment  will 
largely  care  for  the  capital  requirements  of 
our  burgeoning  private  wealth,  but  the  1.5 
million  jobs  which  must  be  found,  almost 
half  of  them  in  Ontario,  will  not  be  available 
in  the  private  sector.  This  can  only  mean 
immediate  and  extensive  investment  by  gov- 
ernment in  social  capital  over  the  years  ahead. 
Some  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  have 
expressed  grave  concern  about  provincial 
debt.  The  hon.  member  for  Grey  North  was 
one  of  them.  But  if  the  hon.  member  wanted 
$100,000  to  expand  his  hotel  business,  he 
would  borrow  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Where? 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  he  would  get  it  some- 
where. Perhaps  he  would  take  it  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  I  do  not  know.  Anyway,  it  is 
new  invested  capital.  And  he  does  not  worry 
about  paying  it  off,  either.  Maybe  he  takes 
it  out  of  one  of  his  other  many  organizations 
in  operation,  I  do  not  know.  But  he  borrows 
it,  perhaps  for  the  hotel.  If  he  wants  more, 
he  will  borrow  it.  And  he  never  worries 
about  paying  it  off.  That  is  my  point.  He  will 
pay  the  interest  and  then  he  will  keep  on 
going.  As  long  as  any  business  is  able  to 
pay  its  debenture  charges  it  operates  and 
that  is  the  principle  upon  which  all  private 
business  operates  today. 

The  net  debt  of  Ontario  stands  at  less  than 
$1.5  billion  and  as  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  told  us  the  other  day, 
that  is  14  months  of  income.  That  is  all.  It 
is  incredibly  small  in  comparison  to  the 
capital  debt  carried  by  great  numbers  of 
industries  in  the  province.  Ontario  can  afford 
to  move  forward  to  invest  in  social  capital, 
capital  to  expand  educational  facilities,  to 
build  up  community  resources,  to  improve 
health  standards,  to  modernize  welfare  and 
redemptive  work.  This  investment  can,  and 
will,  result  in  people  not  only  able  to  enjoy  a 
more  full  and  abundant  life,  but  who  can, 
through  their  greater  skills  and  their  buoyant 
health,  add  tremendously  to  the  productive 
power  of  this  nation,  to  this  province  and 
to  the  profit  of  both  the  public  and  the 
private  sectors  of  the  economy. 


This  government  should  not  fear  deficit 
financing  in  order  to  invest  in  building  the 
future  of  this  province.  Such  an  investment 
will  result  in  high  social  dividends  in  the 
years  to  come.  If  this  government  continues 
to  think  in  terms  of  a  balanced  budget,  rather 
than  plan  for  a  balanced  economy,  then  it 
will  never  supply  the  jobs  the  economic 
council  said  we  must,  and  it  will  fail  in  its 
responsibility  to  this  day  and  to  this  gener- 
ation. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  has  failed 
to  take  into  account  the  challenge  which  faces 
this  province  at  this  time.  It  has  not  pro- 
vided, and  will  not  provide,  the  adequate 
social  capital  to  build  the  needs  of  this 
province.  Today,  as  we  face  the  challenge 
of  this  new  generation  clamouring  for  em- 
ployment, for  education,  for  homes  and  all 
that  they  will  need  in  years  to  come,  we  find 
ourselves  frustrated  because  we  are  thinking 
in  terms  of  expense  rather  than  investment. 
We  think  of  wealth  in  terms  of  money  rather 
than  brains,  skill  and  ability.  The  Speech 
from  the  Throne  failed  to  face  up  to  the 
responsibility  of  this  government. 

The  amendment  of  the  oflBcial  Opposition 
failed,  too,  in  any  detail,  to  face  up  to  this 
same  responsibility.  While  it  outlines  certain 
needs  in  vague  detail,  we  have  offered  to  this 
House  a  detailed  sub-amendment  which  spells 
out  the  kind  of  need  which  we  face  right 
now,  the  kind  of  moves  in  the  whole  field  of 
social  investment  in  the  public  sector  of  the 
economy  as  well  as  the  private  which  must 
be  brought  about.  And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  as 
I  conclude  the  debate  for  our  group  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury)  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  fourteenth  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  N. 
Whitney  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
UNIVERSITY  AFFAIRS 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  University 
Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  introduce  the  first  estimates  of  Tjie 
Department  of  University  Affairs.  Hon.  mem- 
bers will  recall  that  during  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  the  department  was  created 
by  statute.  During  this  past  year,  as  the  Act 
provided,  it  has  drawn  its  required  funds 
from  the  consolidated  revenue  funds  of  the 
province. 
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I  am  pleased  to  report  that  during  the 
intervening  months  the  department  has 
become  fully  established.  All  senior  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  and  its  organization 
is  fully  operational.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
at  the  time  the  Act  to  establish  the  depart- 
ment was  introduced,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  gave  a  brief  history  of  the 
relationship  that  has  existed  between  the 
government  of  this  province  and  our  univer- 
sities over  the  decades  and  an  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  need  for 
this  department. 

At  the  same  time  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
outlined  the  duties  which  this  department 
would  be  required  to  perform.  These  included 
regular  communication  with  the  universities 
on  matters  of  common  concern;  studies  of 
operating  and  capital  cost  requirements; 
analysis  of  enrolment  growth;  detailed  pro- 
jections of  future  needs  and  the  administra- 
tion of  programmes  of  student  aid. 

It  was  also  promised  that  careful  study 
would  be  made  of  possible  co-operation  and 
co-ordination;  the  needs  for  residential  accom- 
modation on  the  various  campuses  and  of 
developments  in  other  jurisdictions.  I  can 
now  report  that  the  organization  of  the 
department  has  been  carried  out  along  lines 
consistent  with  these  requirements;  that  most 
of  the  activities  noted  at  that  time  are  under 
way  and  that  several  have  resulted  in  positive 
action  being  taken. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  estimates,  the 
department  has  been  organized  into  six 
branches:  administration,  accounts,  student 
aid,  architectural  services,  financial  require- 
ments and  research.  Each  branch  has  a 
distinct  function  to  perform.  The  general 
administration  of  the  department,  including 
necessary  supervision  and  co-ordination,  will 
be  carried  out  by  the  Deputy  Minister  under 
the  direction  of  the  Minister. 

The  accounts  branch  provides  the  financial 
controls  for  all  branches  and  services  of  the 
department.  In  addition  to  this  financial 
function,  it  is  responsible  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  and  equipment  and  the  administration 
of  oflBce  services.  It  also  performs  the  person- 
nel services  of  tlie  department. 

The  student  aid  branch  administers  the 
various  assistance  programmes  provided 
through  the  department,  including  the  Ontario 
graduate  fellowship  programme,  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  scholarships  and  the  Canada 
student  loan  plan.  It  is  also  responsible  for 
the  allocation  of  funds  from  the  scholarship, 
bursary  and  loans  assistance  fund.  The  branch 
works  in  close  co-operation  with  officials  in 
the    universities    to    administer    student    aid 


within  the  institutions.  At  the  same  time, 
liaison  is  maintained  with  organizations  such 
as  the  Canada  Council,  the  National  Research 
Council  and  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Founda- 
tion, which  have  programmes  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships  to  assist  students  to  continue 
their  education.  At  the  present  time  the 
branch  is  conducting  studies  to  determine 
means  by  which  co-ordination  of  all  student 
aid,  provided  not  only  by  the  province  but 
also  by  other  bodies,  can  be  integrated  into 
one  overall  plan.  It  is  expected  that  by  next 
year  this  will  have  been  accomplished. 

The  architectural  services  branch  is  re- 
sponsible for  receiving  proposals  for  the  new 
capital  projects  and  for  recommending  the 
financial  assistance  to  be  provided  by  the 
province.  Plans  will  be  submitted,  not  for 
judgment  as  to  the  architectural  characteris- 
tics, but  only  for  purposes  of  assessing  the 
extent  of  the  capital  support  to  be  provided. 
The  branch  will  be  responsible  for  new 
projects  to  be  carried  out  at  the  time  the 
universities  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
new  programmes. 

The  financial  requirements  branch  is  re- 
sponsible for  working  with  university  oflBcials 
in  the  studies  of  their  financial  requirements. 
This  will  include  cost  studies,  analysis  of 
data,  and  submissions  made  by  the  univer- 
sities in  payment  of  capital  funds  to  be 
provided  through  the  Ontario  Universities 
Capital  Aid  Corporation. 

The  research  branch  will  be  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  studies  of  trends  in  this 
province,  in  the  rest  of  Canada,  and  in  other 
countries  which  may  have  implications  for 
the  development  and  expansion  of  higher 
education  here.  These  studies  will  include 
population  growth  in  particular  areas,  need 
for  professional  personnel  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  expanding  economy,  the 
proportion  of  students  proceeding  to  higher 
education,  and  the  accommodation  to  be 
provided.  All  this  will  be  done  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  many  agencies  now  operating 
independently  so  that  a  co-ordinated  plan  of 
our  requirements  will  be  available  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  institutions  and  pro- 
grammes to  meet  the  needs. 

During  the  last  year  the  government  has 
continued  to  receive  sound  advice  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  committee  on  university 
affairs.  The  service  rendered  to  the  people  of 
this  province  by  the  committee  is  of  the 
greatest  significance  for  all  our  young  people. 
It  has  enabled  us  to  proceed  with  programmes 
with  the  assurance  that  they  are  the  result 
of  full  study  of  the  needs  and  that  they  are 
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based  on  sound  experience  and  good  judg- 
ment. I  shall  make  reference  to  some  of  the 
further  recommendations  later  in  my  remarks. 

In  keeping  with  the  announced  intentions 
of  one  year  ago,  the  committee  has  been  in- 
creased in  number  from  six  to  11,  and  now 
reflects  to  a  greater  extent  the  views  of 
members  of  the  academic  community.  The 
committee  members  who  have  served  since 
1961  are  the  Hon.  Dana  Porter,  who  continues 
as  chairman;  Dr.  Floyd  Chalmers,  the  Hon. 
Leslie  M.  Frost,  Mr.  George  Gathercole,  the 
Hon.  T.  Darcy  Leonard  and  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Mitchell.  To  this  group  have  been  added  five 
persons  who  have  had  close  association  with 
our  universities.  They  are  Dr.  Reva  Gerstein, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
now  associated  with  the  Mental  Health 
League  of  Canada;  Professor  A.  N.  Bourns 
of  the  chemistry  department  of  McMaster 
University;  Dr.  J.  A.  MacFarlane,  former 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto;  Dr.  K.  W.  Taylor,  recently 
retired  Deputy  Minister  of  Finance  for  the 
federal  government  and  a  former  university 
professor  and  now  Reid  Skelton  Lecturer  at 
Queen's  University,  and  Dr.  Douglas  T. 
Wright,  dean  of  engineering  of  the  University 
of  Waterloo. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  each  of 
the  new  members  was  chosen  from  a  list  of 
nominees  submitted  by  organizations  such  as 
the  committee  of  presidents  of  the  provincially 
assisted  universities  and  colleges,  and  the 
Ontario  region  of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
University  Teachers. 

During  the  last  several  weeks  the  com- 
mittee has  held  11  full  sessions  to  consider 
the  submissions  of  the  universities  for  finan- 
cial assistance  for  their  next  fiscal  year. 
During  that  time  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  representatives  of  the  universities  to  meet 
with  the  committee  to  present  their  plans 
for  the  future. 

Each  university  is  usually  represented  by 
its  president,  the  chairman  of  its  board  of 
governors  and  its  financial  officer.  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  a  thorough  and  detailed  study  of  all 
factors  presented  to  it  that  the  committee 
decides  on  its  recommendations  to  the 
govermnent.  Factors  such  as  student  enrol- 
ment, estimated  increase  for  next  year, 
salaries  for  staff,  fee  structure,  graduate 
facilities  and  enrolment  in  them,  the  adminis- 
trative costs,  and  comparative  costs  among 
institutions  are  all  taken  into  account. 

The  grants  to  universities  and  the  amounts 
for  related  programmes  as  listed  in  Vote  2302 
are  as  recommended  to  the  government  by 


the  committee.  This  is  the  fourth  consecutive 
year  in  which  it  has  been  possible  to  accept 
the  recommendations  of  tlie  committee  with- 
out amendment. 

During  the  past  year,  the  department,  on 
behalf  of  the  government  of  the  province, 
continued  to  work  in  full  co-operation  with 
the  universities  and  their  officials.  Regular 
communication  has  been  carried  on  with  the 
committee  of  presidents  of  the  provincially 
assisted  universities,  and  any  proposals  made 
have  received  the  fullest  consideration  by 
the  committee  on  university  affairs,  and  by 
the  officials  of  the  department.  The  presi- 
dents have  been  encouraged  to  continue  the 
work  of  their  bodies  and  their  related  research 
committees.  It  is  fully  appreciated  that 
recommendations  which  they  make  will  be  of 
significant  importance  in  the  overall  develop- 
ment of  our  university  system. 

Among  other  activities  during  the  past 
year,  the  committee  on  university  affairs  met 
the  presidents  and  the  chairmen  of  the  boards 
of  governors  of  our  assisted  institutions  to  dis- 
cuss our  common  problems.  It  is  contemplated 
that  other  meetings  of  this  type  will  be  held 
in  the  future.  In  addition,  representatives  of 
the  Ontario  region  of  the  Canadian  Associ- 
ation of  University  Teachers  were  invited  to 
meet  with  the  officials  of  the  department  and 
myself  so  that  there  could  be  an  exchange 
of  views  on  a  number  of  matters  of  mutual 
interest.  It  is  intended  to  continue  these  dis- 
cussions from  time  to  time  so  that  the  de- 
partment will  have  the  benefit  of  the  thinking 
of  those  most  closely  associated  with  the 
teaching  programme  and  so  that  they  may  be 
aware  of  developments  insofar  as  govern- 
ment may  be  concerned. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  need  to 
tell  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  period  of 
growth  in  higher  education.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  that  we  fully  appreciate  just  how 
dramatic  that  growth  has  been. 

For  example,  total  enrolment  in  our  pro- 
vincially assisted  universities  during  the  five 
years,  beginning  in  1961,  has  risen  from  27, 
527  to  the  50,072  expected  next  September. 
That  is  an  increase  of  22,545  or  close  to  82 
per  cent.  On  the  same  basis,  the  total  staff  has 
increased  from  1,907  to  3,833,  or  more  than 
100  per  cent. 

On  the  financial  side,  tlie  vote  of  $63,293,- 
000  for  the  operating  grants  is  five  times  the 
amount  of  1960-61  and  represents  an  increase 
of  $50,521,000  from  the  operating  funds 
voted  just  five  years  ago.  The  capital  funds 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $100  million 
available  in  1965-66  represent  an  increase  of 
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more  than  sevenfold.  The  increases  in  finan- 
cial assistance  are,  of  course,  consistent  with 
the  needs  of  rapid  expansion  which  we  now 
face  and  with  the  overall  plan  of  growth 
which  we  are  implementing. 

The  hon.  members  will  recall  that  in  1962, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  advisory  committee 
on  university  affairs,  Dr.  R.  W.  B.  Jackson, 
the  director  of  the  department  of  educational 
research  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education, 
made  a  series  of  forecasts  regarding  enrol- 
ments in  Ontario  universities  through  to  1970, 
1971  and  beyond.  The  committee  then  called 
together  the  presidents  of  the  provincially 
assisted  universities  and  after  presenting  the 
forecast  to  them,  asked  that  they  consider  the 
matter  and  suggest  ways  and  means  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increased  expansion  over  that 
which  they  had  contemplated.  The  presidents, 
in  what  has  proved  to  be  typical  fashion, 
responded  quickly  and  directly  and  their 
ideas  and  goals  were  set  out  in  a  report  to 
the  advisory  committee  in  January,  1963, 
copies  of  which  were  distributed  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  at  that  time. 

Our  goal  since  that  report  has  been  to 
provide  the  universities  with  the  necessary 
support  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  enrolment 
goals  which  they  themselves  had  established. 
At  the  same  time,  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  estimated  capacity  of  the  then  existing 
institutions  and  the  overall  forecast  of  ap- 
proximately 92,000  students,  plans  for  new 
institutions  were  developed— namely,  Brock, 
Trent,  Guelph  and  the  Scarborough  and 
Erindale  colleges  within  the  University  of 
Toronto— and  they  too  were  extended  the 
financial  assistance  required. 

The  end  result  of  this  planning  has  been 
that  15  degree-granting,  provincially  assisted 
universities  now  exist  in  Ontario  and  form  a 
strong  foundation  on  which  we  may  continue 
to  build  for  the  future.  The  results  of  this 
planning  are  already  in  evidence.  Each  year 
we  have  been  able  to  provide  in  total, 
sufficient  places  to  meet  the  requirements.  Dr. 
Jackson's  forecasts  have  proved  to  be  highly 
accurate  so  that  our  development  based  on 
these  figures  has  been  capable  of  meeting 
the  problem. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Thompson)  asked  in  his  reply  to  the  Throne 
Speech  what  relationship  we  had  with  the 
Canadian  Universities  Foundation  in  Ottawa 
that  is  studying  university  problems.  I  should 
point  out  that  much  of  the  foundation's 
research,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  done  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  It  actually  uses  many  of  Dr. 
Jackson's  figures  in  the  formulation  of  its  own 
material.   We  exchange  our  information  quite 


freely  but  our  own  forecast  has  gone  into 
much  greater  detail  than  is  provided  by  the 
group  in  Ottawa. 

I  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  with  some 
hesitancy  last  year  that  I  said  that  I  thought 
we  could  meet  the  accommodation  estimate 
in  September,  but  I  think  the  figures  have 
proved  that  we  were  perhaps  not  too  opti- 
mistic. In  September,  1964,  both  in  terms  of 
first-year  students  and  of  the  other  under- 
graduate and  graduate  years,  there  was  in 
total  more  than  a  sufficient  number  of  places 
to  meet  the  demand. 

A  survey  carried  out  during  the  last  month 
indicates  that  we  will  again  be  able  to 
accommodate  all  qualified  applicants  in  Sep- 
tember, 1965.  As  an  example,  in  the  first 
report,  the  presidents  set  out  a  series  of  enrol- 
ment targets  for  1965-66.  Both  the  estimates 
of  enrolment  and  the  reports  of  available 
accommodation  for  next  September  reported 
to  the  department  in  recent  weeks  show  that 
while  the  development  in  particular  areas 
may  be  slightly  different  than  that  set  out 
almost  three  years  ago,  the  overall  results  are 
strikingly  close   to   those   forecast. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  plan 
for  higher  education  cannot  be  successful  for 
any  prolonged  period  of  time  simply  by 
attempting  to  meet  targets  of  general  popu- 
lation. It  must  be  more  sophisticated  and 
more  readily  geared  to  meet  particular  prob- 
lems. I  suggest  that  this  has  been  characteris- 
tic of  Ontario's  plan,  and  I  want  to  cite  a  few 
examples. 

To  meet  the— and  the  previous  speaker  in 
the  Throne  speech  raised  this  point— very 
important  need  of  university  teachers  for  the 
future,  a  two-pronged  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem was  taken.  The  extended  graduate  pro- 
gramme was  devised  to  allow  our  graduate 
schools,  which  are  the  training  grounds  for 
future  academic  staff,  to  expand  at  a  more 
rapid  rate,  to  acquire  additional  senior  staff 
and  additional  library  material  and  other 
equipment  for  graduate  studies  and  research. 
To  date,  since  1963,  including  the  amounts 
in  this  year's  votes,  over  $10  million  has  been 
granted  to  the  universities  for  this  purpose. 
This  is  the  total  amount  in  excess  of  that 
provided  in  the  previous  year  only.  I  think, 
if  we  were  to  take  the  cumulative  total,  it 
is  perhaps  much  higher  than  the  figure  I  have 
mentioned.  At  the  same  time,  to  encourage 
more  able  young  students  to  consider  univer- 
sity teaching  careers  and  enter  graduate  work, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  the  humanities 
and  the  social  sciences  where  the  greatest 
needs  will  be,  the  Ontario  graduate  fellow- 
ship programme  was  launched.     During  the 
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last  two  academic  sessions,  over  2,000  of 
these  awards  have  been  taken  up  and  a 
sharply  increased  number  can  be  expected  for 
next  year. 

We    continue    to    receive    many    inquiries 
from  other  jurisdictions  about  this  programme 
and  our  own  academic  leaders  consider  it  of 
the  greatest  significance  in  meeting  the  need 
for    more    university    teachers.     One    official 
has  said,  and  I  do  not  often  quote  from  letters 
that  we  receive  in  the  department  but  I  think 
this  is  worthy  of  mention,  Mr.  Chairman: 
We    can    think    of   no    plan    which    has 
given  more  stimulus  to  the  universities  than 
this  one  and  all  of  us  look  upon  it  as  the 
very    cornerstone    of    our    programme    of 
expansion.     I    have    already    indicated    to 
you  how  grateful  the  universities  of  Ontario 
are   for   the   institution   of   this    fellowship 
scheme  and  for  the  liberal  and  flexible  way 
in  which  it  will  be  administered. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  are  in  the  depart- 
ment's files  many  letters  from  the  beneficiaries 
of  these  awards  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
its    value    as    a    source    of    future    university 
teachers. 

The  second  example:  To  enable  the  newer 
institutions— and  this  point  was  raised  by  the 
previous  speaker— to  begin  operation  with 
sound  basic  libraries,  the  Ontario  new  univer- 
sities library  project  was  also  begun.  Origin- 
ally designed  to  provide  35,000  volumes  by 
June  of  1967  for  each  of  five  institutions,  the 
scheme  has  proved  so  effective  that  the  target 
has  been  raised  to  38,000  volumes  without 
any  increased  cost.  To  September  31,  1964, 
close  to  49,000  volumes  have  been  catalogued 
and  shipped,  and  students  at  Trent  and  Brock 
Universities  have  been  using  the  collections 
since  September  last. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Black- 
burn, the  chief  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  the  production  of  catalogues  for  the 
five  collections,  printed  in  book  form  from 
computer  tape,  will  be  in  use  this  month. 
This  catalogue  will  be  the  second  or  third  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  and  its  special  features 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  university 
librarians  in  North  America  and  abroad. 

Creation  of  computer-based  catalogues  for 
the  project  has  given  Ontario  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  do  some  pioneering  in  the 
application  of  computers  to  library  problems, 
and  to  develop  techniques  which  can  be 
applied  with  profit  in  our  own  library  systems 
and  in  other  libraries  across  the  country. 

The  third  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
expansion  which  has  been  xmdertaken  in 
medical  and  dental  teaching  facilities.  As 
announced  this  fall,  a  new  medical  school  is 


to  be  developed  at  McM  aster  University  and 
a  new  dental  school  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  A  new  health  sciences 
building  will  be  constructed  on  the  Queen's 
University  campus,  while  the  medical  school 
at  Toronto  will  be  expanded. 

At  the  same  time,  the  acquisition  of  Sunny- 
brook  Hospital  for  use  by  the  University  of 
Toronto,  the  construction  of  new  medical 
teaching  hospitals  at  McMaster  and  Western, 
and  the  provision  of  funds  for  expansion  of 
clinical  teaching  facilities  in  working  hospitals 
in  association  with  the  medical  schools  of  the 
province,  will  add  immeasurably  to  our  teach- 
ing capacity  in  these  areas. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Chairman— and  this  is  rela- 
tively new,  in  fact  we  are  just  announcing  it 
liere  at  this  moment— I  want  to  announce— 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  be  good  enough  to  clarify 
something  for  me.  Is  the  $100  million,  which 
was  suggested  in  the  Budget,  the  amount 
that  will  be  given  toward  the— or  will  this 
pay  for  the  two  medical  schools  that  the 
hon.  Minister  is  suggesting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  1  think 
perhaps  the  question  might  be  more  appro- 
priate when  we  get  into  the  questions  of  the 
estimate  itself.  Actually  the  total  cost  for  the 
medical,  dental,  and  teaching  hospitals,  ex- 
ceeds, as  I  recall— it  is  some  $114  million, 
and  I  expect  it  will  be  beyond  this  when  it 
is  completed.  The  programme  extends  over 
a  four-  or  five-year  period.  There  are  funds 
within  the  $100  million  to  initiate  this  pro- 
gramme. This  is  where  they  will  come  from 
but  they  are  included,  yes.  We  are,  of  course, 
anticipating  that  the  federal  government  will 
come  and  share,  as  recommended  by  the 
Hall  commission  report. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  announce  a  comprehensive  programme  to 
increase  greatly  the  number  of  trained 
librarians  for  Ontario's  expanding  universities, 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  our 
public  libraries,  and  special  libraries  in  in- 
dustry, finance,  technology,  research  and 
government.  The  existing  library  school, 
which  has  for  many  years  been  accom- 
modated in  the  Ontario  College  of  Education, 
will  be  taken  over  completely  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  and  will  move  to  temporary 
quarters  for  the  academic  session  beginning 
in  September,  1965.  The  move  will  enable 
it  to  increase  the  number  of  students  by  50 
per  cent,  from  100  to  at  least  150. 

The  limitations  of  space  have,  in  the  past, 
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held  the  enrolment  to  100  in  spite  of,  we 
think,  the  availability  of  qualified  personnel. 
Ultimately,  the  library  school  will  be  included 
in  the  research  library  to  be  erected  at  the 
corner  of  St.  George  Street  and  Harbord 
Street.  This  association  will  ensure  the 
highest  quality  in  the  programme  and  will 
permit  an  expansion  to  400  students. 

A  new  library  school  is  also  to  be  estab- 
lished at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 
Plans  for  the  training  of  60  to  70  librarians 
will  proceed  immediately  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  accommodation,  to  en- 
gage staff,  and  to  build  up  a  collection  of 
professional  literature  in  librarianship.  This 
process,  the  imiversity  estimates,  will  take 
approximately  two  years. 

The  action  to  provide  additional  facilities 
to  increase  the  number  of  librarians  was 
recommended  by  the  committee  of  presidents 
of  provincially  assisted  universities  and  col- 
leges in  two  reports,  the  first  submitted  in 
February  of  1964  and  the  second  in  January 
of  1965,  and  we  have  acted  immediately 
upon  these  recommendations. 

If,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  the  library 
school  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  becomes 
eligible  for  provincial  grants,  it  will  be  en- 
couraged to  expand  its  facilities  to  enable  it 
to  take  even  greater  advantage  of  the  rich 
library   resources   available   within   that   city. 

This  blueprint  for  the  training  of  librarians 
is  just  another  step  in  the  development  of  a 
master  plan  for  ensuring  adequate  facilities 
for  the  education  of  undergraduates  and 
graduate  students  in  the  arts  and  science 
programmes,  and  in  the  professional  areas. 
The  research  branch  of  the  department  will 
work  with  the  vmiversities  and  professional 
organizations  to  ensure  that  appropriate  action 
is  taken  to  meet  the  needs  in  particular  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Are  these 
just  university  librarians? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  the  librarians,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  remarks,  I  think,  referred 
to  librarians  for  universities,  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  public  libraries,  special 
libraries— which  is  important  in  industry- 
finance,  technolog)',  research  and  in  govern- 
ment. 

The  fifth  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
demand  on  the  part  of  secondary  school 
graduates  for  places  in  institutions  of  further 
education.  I  think  this  increases  obviously 
each  year.  This  is  an  encouraging  sign  since 
it  indicates  clearly  that  more  and  more  of  our 
young   people   have  come   to   appreciate   the 


fact  that  only  through  further  education  will 
they  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  future 
years.  In  response  to  this  situation  our  system 
of  education  beyond  the  secondary  school 
level  has  grown  dramatically  in  recent  years. 
Not  only  have  increased  number  of  places 
been  provided  within  existing  programmes, 
but  new  and  varied  opportunities  have  also 
been  created.  It  is  essential  that  every 
student  approaching  the  end  of  his  secondary 
school  career  should  understand  fully  not  only 
the  need  for  further  education,  but  also  the 
many  opportunities  which  are  available  to  him. 
For  this  reason  I  have  asked  the  officials  of 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs  to  pre- 
pare a  publication  outlining  these  and  related 
facts.  This  booklet  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
days  and  will  contain  an  outline  of  informa- 
tion related  to  facilities,  programmes,  ad- 
mission requirements  and  fees  at  each 
post-secondary  institution  in  our  province.  We 
have  included  those  other  than  the  provinci- 
ally assisted.  Copies  for  each  student  in  both 
the  Grade  12  and  Grade  13  areas  will  be  sent 
to  each  school  in  the  province  in  the  very 
near  future. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  can  be 
hopeful  that  the  booklet  will  be  of  significant 
value,  outlining  to  the  young  people  of  this 
province  the  new  horizons  in  education  which 
are  open  to  them.  I  should  point  out  that  this 
booklet  was  prepared  in  co-operation  with 
tlic  universities.  They  have  seen  the  material 
that  lias  been  prepared.  On  this  basis  I  think 
it  is  quite  acceptable  to  them. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
applications  for  financial  assistance  for  capital 
projects  will  be  processed  through  The  De- 
partment of  University  Affairs.  While  the 
Ontario  Universities  Capital  Aid  Corporation 
will  provide  the  funds  by  the  purchase  of  the 
debentures  from  the  universities,  this  pro- 
cedure will  be  administered  through  the  de- 
partment. The  corporation  will  not  have  any 
part  in  the  determination  of  the  project  to  be 
approved,  or  the  amount  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  be  provided  for  a  capital  project. 
The  annual  payments— and  you  will  see  this 
reflected  in  next  year's  estimates— of  principal 
and  interest  on  capital  borrowings  by  the 
universities  through  the  corporation  will  be 
met  by  grants  to  the  universities  through  the 
department. 

A  year  ago  when  I  reported  to  the  Legis- 
lature, it  was  indicated  that  Brock  University 
and  Trent  University  would  begin  operations 
in  September  of  1964.  Actually,  Brock 
originally  was  scheduled  to  commence  in 
September  of  1965.  But  they  did  a  very  ex- 
cellent  task   of   converting   what   was   really 
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an  old  warehouse  or  industrial  building,  in 
that  community,  and  as  a  result  they  were 
able  to  commence  operations  this  past  Sep- 
tember. Both  of  these  institutions  have 
attracted  a  full  quota  of  students  and  have 
made  real  progress  in  their  first  year. 

In  addition,  the  University  of  Guelph  has 
been  organized  and  its  board  of  governors, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  T.  McKeown, 
has  done  remarkable  work.  It  will  be  ready 
to  receive  500  students  in  Wellington  Col- 
lege in  September  of  1965.  It  is  contemplated 
that  the  transfer  of  property  and  staff  will  be 
effective  on  September  1,  1965.  While  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  any  detail,  really,  the 
estimate  shown  and  the  amount  for  the  edu- 
cation programme  at  the  existing  federated 
college  is  $650,000  for  the  period  September 
1,  1965,  to  March  31,  1966;  and  of  $900,000 
for  the  period  April  1,  1966,  to  June  30,  1966. 
This  latter  amount  is  to  enable  the  education 
programme  at  the  federated  colleges  to  go 
beyond  the  university  fiscal  year,  which  is 
from  July  1  to  June  30. 

Scarborough  College  will  also  be  ready  to 
receive  500  students  for  the  next  academic 
session.  As  part  of  the  college's  development 
it  is  planned  to  include  provision  for  instruc- 
tion by  closed-circuit  television.  This  will 
permit  the  transmission  of  programmes  from 
Scarborough  College  to  the  Toronto  campus 
and  to  the  Erindale  College  campus  when  it 
opens. 

Facilities  will  be  such  that  professors  from 
the  three  institutions  will  be  able  to  produce 
programmes  at  the  Scarborough  campus.  It 
is  also  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
professors  from  other  institutions  in  the  prov- 
ince to  use  the  facilities  in  a  co-operative 
arrangement  so  that  all  our  universities  can 
experiment  with  this  medium  of  instruction. 

Phase  one  of  the  capital  development  is 
underway  and  approval  has  been  given  to  a 
grant  of  $770,000  to  provide  the  necessary 
facilities  and  equipment  for  television  at  the 
Scarborough  campus. 

These  programmes,  and  those  in  our  older 
institutions,  which  are  continuing  to  expand 
and  develop  at  an  imprecedented  rate  are  all 
indicative,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  a  dynamic 
system  of  higher  education  meeting  its  prob- 
lems in,  I  think,  an  imaginative  and  realistic 
way. 

Our  universities  and  the  staffs  which  are 
the  heart  of  any  educational  enterprise  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  their  students,  who  will  make 
such  a  great  contribution  to  the  future  of  this 
province  and  to  this  country.  As  Minister,  it 
is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction   and   at  the 


same  time,  challenge,  to  be  associated  with 
these  developments.  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  that  perhaps  there  is 
no  area  more  worthy  of  their  continuing 
interest  and  support  than  that  of  higher 
echication  in  this  province  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  rise  and  report  progress. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  the  motion  is  carried,  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  hon.  Minister's  statement— I  understand 
they  will  not  be  available  until  tomorrow. 
Could  we  have  a  copy  before  we  meet 
tomorrow  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  read  it 
and  digest  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Digest  it?    Please  do. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

The   House  resumed;    Mr.   Speaker  in  the 

chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  meet  at  3  o'clock 
and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Thompson)  will  make  his  contribution  to  the 
Budget  debate,  followed  by  the  financial  critic 
for  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

We  will  take  the  estimates,  and  will,  of 
course,  sit  tomorrow  night.  We  will  deal  with 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Univer- 
sity Affairs.  The  department  following  that 
will  be  Transport;  the  department  following 
will  be  that  of  the  Provincial  Secretary, 
and  the  department  following  that  will  be 
Tourism  and  Information.  These  will  be 
taken  as  they  come  forward  and  as  time  is 
taken  for  their  discussion,  but  no  departments 
will  be  introduced  between  these.  They  will 
be  taken  in  this  order. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Could  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
will  the  wind-up  of  the  Throne  debate  be 
on  Friday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  am  planning  that 
we  might  conclude  that  debate  on  Tuesday 
of  next  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr,  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests:  In  the  east  gallery 
students  from  Alexander  Muir  Public  School 
and  St.  Pius  Separate  School,  Toronto;  in  the 
west  gallery  members  of  the  Humber  Valley 
Women's  Progressive-Conservative  Associa- 
tion, Islington. 

Motions, 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Renter  (Waterloo  South)  from  the 
standing  committee  on  private  bills  presented 
the  committee's  fourth  report  which  was  read 
as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  Prl6,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Belleville. 

Bill  No.  Pr21,  An  Act  respecting  the  village 
of  New  Hamburg. 

Bill  No.  Pr40,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Kitchener. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  Prll,  An  Act  respecting  the  Fron- 
tenac  district  high  school  board. 

Bill  No.  Pr22,  An  Act  respecting  the  muni- 
cipality of  Shuniah. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
following  bills  be  not  reported: 

Bill  No.  Pr27,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Torbolton. 

Bill  No.  Pr28,  An  Act  respecting  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic  separate 
schools  for  the  city  of  London. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


THxmsDAY,  February  18,  1965 

THE  ONTARIO  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CODE,  1961-1962 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code, 
1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to^  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  almost  three  years  have  passed 
since  this  House  enacted  The  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code.  It  was  a  strengthening  and  con- 
solidation of  all  the  human  rights  legislation 
then  on  our  statute  books. 

In  essence,  the  code  was  intended  to  help 
create  across  this  province  a  climate  of  under- 
standing and  mutual  respect  in  which,  and 
through  which,  all  segments  of  our  population 
would  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  develop 
their  potentialities  and  live  full  and  reward- 
ing lives.  In  its  passage  through  this  House, 
the  code  enjoyed  the  active  support  of  all 
parties  and  all  members,  for  it  not  only 
embodied  in  legislative  form  certain  basic 
ideals  to  which  we  all  subscribe,  but  it  also 
sought  to  make  those  ideals  operative  in  the 
daily  life  of  our  provincial  community. 

Now,  three  years  later,  I  believe  a  dis- 
passionate assessment  of  our  situation 
demonstrates  clearly  that  the  code  is  operat- 
ing successfully  to  achieve  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  created.  Its  success  has  been 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that  its 
aims  have  won  the  approval  and  support  of 
the  people  throughout  this  province. 

With  this  experience  behind  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  now  time  to  take  fur- 
ther steps  to  make  the  code  an  even  more 
effective  legal  instrument  for  the  protection 
of  human  dignity  in  this  province.  Accord- 
ingly, the  House  will  be  asked  to  prohibit 
discrimination  in  connection  with  the  occu- 
pancy of  any  dwelling  unit  in  a  building  that 
contains  more  than  three  self-contained  dwell- 
ing units.  Discrimination  in  connection  with 
the  occupancy  of  any  commercial  unit  will 
also  be  unlawful.  This  provision,  of  course, 
extends  to  the  small  businessman  the  type  of 
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protection  against  unjust  interference  with  his 
Hvehhood  which  now  apphes  in  the  case  of 
an  employee. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this 
government  that  its  own  employment  prac- 
tices should  follow  the  spirit  of  the  code. 
The  amendment  now  placed  before  the  House 
will  formalize  this  policy  beyond  any  ques- 
tion, making  the  code  apply  specifically  to 
the  Crown,  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
The  Public  Officers  Act.  Thus  the  Crown  will 
be  placed  in  the  same  position  in  regard  to 
the  hiring  of  an  employee  as  any  private 
employer. 

As  the  House  is  aware,  civil  servants  are 
appointed  to  the  temporary  or  probationary 
staff  and  under  normal  civil  service  procedure 
move  at  a  later  date  to  the  permanent  staffs. 
I  am  sure  that  all  hon.  members  will  consider 
it  reasonable  that  appointments  to  the  per- 
manent staff  of  the  Crown  should  continue 
to  be  subject  to  the  holding  of  Canadian 
citizenship.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  this  practice  is  followed  in  regard 
to  government  employees  in  all  major  jurisdic- 
tions where  legislation  similar  to  the  code  is 
in  effect. 

In  making  these  proposals  a  number  of 
factors  were  taken  into  consideration.  The  case 
load  of  the  human  rights  commission  was 
analyzed  in  order  to  pinpoint  problem  areas. 
Human  rights  legislation  in  six  other  prov- 
inces was  studied,  and  these  amendments 
will  solidify  Ontario's  present  leadership  in 
the  field.  Careful  study  was  also  made  of  the 
legislative  provisions  of  26  human  rights  com- 
missions in  the  United  States,  and  vmquestion- 
ably  Ontario's  code  compares  most  favourably 
with  them. 

Finally,  I  recently  received  the  viewpoints 
of  a  major  community  deputation  consisting 
of  representatives  of  religious  and  community 
welfare  groups,  ethnic  and  labour  organiza- 
tions whose  recommendations  have  been  con- 
sidered carefully  and  are  reflected  in  these 
amendments. 


THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
we  are  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Ontario  workmen's  compensation  board. 
This  Act  in  its  original  form  was  considered 
one  of  the  most   advanced  pieces   of  social 


legislation  in  the  world.  Throughout  the  years 
this  government  has  amended  the  legislation 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  growing  economy  and 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  working  people  of 
this  province. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  at  this  time  to  intro- 
duce an  amending  Act  to  further  improve  the 
administration  of  The  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  and  to  extend  its  benefits.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  minimum  rate  of  cover- 
age for  volunteer  firemen,  owners,  partners 
and  executive  officers  be  increased  from 
$2,000  to  $2,500  per  annum,  with  the  maxi- 
mum to  remain  the  same,  $6,000.  This 
coverage  is  by  application  only  and  thus 
permits  municipalities  in  respect  to  volunteer 
firemen  and  employers  to  select  an  area  of 
coverage  between  $2,500  and  $6,000  which 
will  reasonably  reflect  the  varied  earnings 
throughout  the  province. 

In  negligence  cases  where  more  than  one 
party  is  involved,  the  injured  workman 
presently  has  the  choice  of  either  taking  com- 
pensation or  going  to  court.  In  cases  where 
the  third  party  is  an  employer  or  workman 
in  the  course  of  employment  under  Schedule 
one  of  the  Act,  this  choice  does  not  exist.  The 
injured  workman  must  take  compensation.  A 
subsection  is  added  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
denial  of  the  right  of  suit  is  limited  to  those 
cases  where  both  parties  are  within  the 
course  of  their  employment  at  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

It  is  desired  to  offer  independent  operator 
coverage  under  the  terms  of  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  to  those  persons  who  do 
not  employ  workmen  but  who  do  carry  on  a 
trade,  business  or  profession  normally  covered 
under  the  terms  of  Schedule  one  of  the  Act. 
Amending  sections  are  incorporated  in  this 
bill  to  accomplish  this. 

To  assist  the  legal  profession  where  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  has  a  claim 
for  unpaid  assessment  against  their  client,  an 
amendment  is  recommended  to  clarify  the 
board's  procedure  in  filing  its  claim  in  the 
office  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  district 
in  which  the  property  against  which  it  is 
intended  such  lien  should  operate  is  situated. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  There  is 
one  more  department  that  should  do  the 
same  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  recommended 
that  the  section  of  the  Act  prohibiting  com- 
pulsory coverage  for  the  industry  of  farming 
be  amended.  Removing  this  prohibition 
enables  regulations  to  be  developed  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  Act  to  farm  workers  follow- 
ing the  necessary  study. 
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Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  minimum  cover- 
age under  the  section  which  permits  payment 
to  a  person  assisting  peace  officers  has  been 
$15  per  week.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
now  be  brought  in  hne  with  the  minimum  in 
respect  to  earnings  throughout  the  Act, 
namely,  $30  per  week. 

For  a  nvimber  of  years  there  has  been 
growing  concern  with  respect  to  permanent 
total  and  permanent  partial  disability  pen- 
sioners under  the  Act  who  received  their 
awards  in  years  past  when  the  benefits  of 
the  Act  were  at  a  much  lower  scale,  and 
wages  upon  which  these  benefits  were  based 
were  also  at  a  substantially  lower  level.  It  is 
now  recommended  that  all  pensions  be 
increased  to  the  level  of  75  per  cent  of 
average  wage  which  is  the  current  basis. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  addition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  recommended  that  minimum 
earnings  be  increased  to  a  level  which  will 
reflect  current  average  earnings  to  a  greater 
degree.  The  minimum  pension  for  a  totally 
disabled  pensioner  will  become  $100  a  month 
under  the  formula  developed,  even  though 
current  earnings  may  be  below  this  level. 
In  efi^ect,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  will 
serve  to  bring  pension  payments  more  in 
line  with  present-day  living  costs  and  dollar 
values. 


COMMISSIONER  TO  INVESTIGATE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  DECISIONS 

Mr.  Singer  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commissioner  to  investigate  admin- 
istrative decisions  and  acts  of  officials  of 
the  government  of  Ontario  and  its  agencies 
and  to  define  the  commissioner's  powers  and 
duties. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  make  a 
statement  before  the  orders  of  the  day? 

On  November  10,  1964,  the  Minister's 
advisory  council  on  the  treatment  of  the 
offender  was  requested  by  me  to  inquire 
into  certain  charges  made  by  a  grand  jury 
regarding  conditions  at  Mercer  reformatory. 
Specifically,  the  terms  of  reference  as  outlined 
by  me  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  that 
council  stated: 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence under  which  your  council  was  set  up, 


that  is  to  advise  the  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  on  matters  he  submits  to  them 
for  their  consideration,  I  would  be  pleased 
if  you  would  convene  the  council  for  the 
following  purposes: 

To  study  the  report  of  the  grand  jury  of 
the  sittings  of  the  general  session  of  the 
peace  of  the  county  of  York,  which  com- 
menced on  the  14th  day  of  September  in 
the  year  1964,  insofar  as  it  makes  refer- 
ence to  Mercer  reformatory,  and, 

To  investigate  into  each  and  every  matter 
which  refers  to  Mercer  reformatory  and 
to  deal  with  each  and  every  charge  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  operations  of 
that  institution  in  all  its  aspects,  and, 

To  make  whatever  recommendations 
appear,  in  the  wisdom  of  your  council,  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  inmates  of 
the  institution,  having  regard  for  the 
declared  policy  of  The  Department  of 
Refoi-m  Institutions  which  is  to  rehabilitate 
wherever  possible,  having  due  regard  for 
the  security  of  the  public. 

You  will  appreciate  that  the  charges  con- 
tained in  the  report  referred  to  are  very 
serious  ones,  charges  which,  in  the  public 
interest,  require  a  very  thorough  investiga- 
tion. 

I  would  ask  that  when  you  carry  out 
such  an  investigation,  you  do  so  with  the 
understanding  that  you  and  your  council 
have  a  completely  free  hand,  without 
restriction,  to  do  everything  within  your 
power  to  determine  the  facts  and  advise 
me   accordingly. 

(Signed)  Allan  Grossman 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  tabling  this  report,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  put  into  the  record  the 
composition  and  qualifications  of  the  council 
which  agreed  to  carry  out  the  investigation 
as  a  committee  of  inquiry  and  also  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Minister's  advisory  council 
on  the  treatment  of  the  offender  was  originally 
established. 

On  October  23,  1959,  the  then  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions,  the  Hon.  George  C. 
Wardrope,  stated  in  establishing  this  com- 
mittee: 

This  will  be  a  reference  body  to  advise 
the  Minister  on  matters  he  decides  to  sub- 
mit for  the  council's  consideration.  The 
council  will  invite  responsible  persons  and 
representatives  of  specialized  agencies  to 
submit  evidence  as  to  their  opinions  on 
matter  under  review,  from  time  to  time, 
and  will  submit  its  findings  to  the  Minister. 
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The  council,  sir,  has  been  carrying  out  its 
duties  strictly  in  accordance  with  that  direc- 
tive. In  other  words,  it  does  not  investigate 
any  particular  institution  for  any  specific 
purpose  unless  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Minister.  Insofar  as  this  present  investi- 
gation of  matters  relating  to  Mercer  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which 
the  Minister  has  directed  them  to  carry 
out  such  an  investigation  at  this  institution. 

Perhaps  I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  an  effort  to  table  this  report  as  soon 
as  possible,  I  have  had  sufficient  photo  copies 
processed  in  order  to  provide  the  leader  of 
each  of  the  three  parties  with  a  copy  and  a 
few  copies  for  the  press.  At  this  moment  the 
report  is  going  to  the  printer— who  will  strive 
to  make  available,  perhaps  by  Tuesday,  a 
copy  for  every  hon.  member  of  this  Legis- 
lature. 

Now  the  committee  of  inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  composed  of  the  following  members: 

The  Reverend  Martin  W.  Pinker,  OBE, 
chairman,  who  was  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Discharged  Prisoners' 
Aid  Societies  for  England  and  Wales  from 
1936  to  1958.  He  was  director  of  Men's  After 
Care,  Central  After  Care  Association  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  1946  to  1958  and  president 
of  the  International  Prisoners'  Aid  Association 
in  1954.  In  1951,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  joint  committee  to  advise 
on  relationship  between  the  Voluntary  Pris- 
oners' Aid  Society  and  statutory  authorities.  In 
1952,  he  went  to  Germany  at  the  request  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  to  investigate  the  problems  of  young 
displaced  persons  who  were  incarcerated  in 
German  prisons  and  to  advise  on  an  after-care 
programme.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  world  congress  on  prevention  of 
crime  and  treatment  of  the  offender, 
Geneva,  in  1955  and  1960.  In  1957  he  was 
honoured  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  his 
work  in  connection  with  prisoners  in  re- 
habilitation and  after-care.  In  1960  he  was 
the  author  of  one  of  the  papers  in  connection 
with  the  programme  for  the  world  congress 
on  corrections  in  England. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  M.  C.  Davies, 
BA,  DD,  is  a  graduate  of  Alma  College, 
Michigan  and  Huron  College,  London,  and 
rector  of  St.  George's  Anglican  Church, 
Walkerville,  for  the  past  42  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education,  city  of 
Windsor,  from  1924  to  1929.  He  served  in 
the  Canadian  chaplaincy  service,  RCAF,  1940 
to  1944.  He  was  the  command  chaplain, 
Western  Air  Command,  in  1942;  deputy  di- 
rector of  chaplains  service,  RCAF,   1943  to 


1944;  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Legislature 
from  1945  to  1959,  and  Speaker  of  this 
House  from  1949  to  1955.  He  participated 
in  rehabilitation  work  at  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, Detroit,  Michigan,  and  the  Jackson 
state  prison,  Michigan.  He  is  a  governor  of 
the  University  of  Windsor  and  director  of 
Canterbury  College,  Windsor.  A  delegate 
to  the  General  Synod  of  the  Anglican  Church 
of  Canada,  Archdeacon  of  Essex  and  Kent 
counties;  and  a  director  of  St.  Leonard's 
halfway  house  and  after-care  agency,  Windsor. 

Mrs.  Cameron  McKenzie,  RN:  former  reeve 
of  Beaverton;  on  the  executive  of  the  Ontario 
cancer  society;  vice-president  of  the  Ontario 
division  of  the  Red  Cross  society;  chairman 
of  the  north  Ontario  county  children's  aid 
society;  visited  in  1960  the  California  state 
prison  for  women  at  Corona;  and  a  member 
of  the  Royal  commission  on  fluoridation. 

Her  Honour,  Judge  Helen  Kinnear,  BA, 
QC,  LL.D:  retired  county  court  judge;  gradu- 
ated with  honours.  University  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  1917;  graduated  with 
honours  from  Osgoode  Hall  law  school,  1920; 
appointed  King's  counsel  in  1934— first  woman 
to  be  so  appointed  in  the  British  Empire: 
appointed  county  court  judge  for  the  county 
of  Haldimand  in  1943— first  woman  county 
judge  in  the  British  Commonwealth;  ap- 
pointed also  as  juvenile  and  family  court 
judge  for  the  county  of  Haldimand  in  1947; 
member  of  the  Royal  commission  appointed 
by  the  federal  goverrmient  in  1954  to  in- 
vestigate the  law  relating  to  insanity  as  a 
defence  to  a  criminal  charge;  appointed  also 
as  a  member  of  the  Royal  commission  by 
the  federal  government  in  1954  to  investigate 
the  law  relating  to  criminal  sexual  psycho- 
paths. The  University  of  Toronto  in  1953 
conferred  on  her  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws.  She  was  the  first  president 
of  the  association  of  juvenile  and  family  court 
judges  of  Ontario  and  is  now  honorary  life 
president  of  the  association.  She  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Minister's  advisory  council  on 
the  treatment  of  the  offender  in  1959.  She 
is  a  former  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Canadian  bar  association  and  a  former  vice- 
president  of  the  county  and  district  judges 
association  of  Ontario.  She  retired  as  county 
court  judge  and  juvenile  and  family 
court  judge  on  October  2,  1962.  She  was 
also  associated  with  the  penal  reform  for 
women,  joint  committee,  which  was  composed 
of  many  distinguished  citizens,  including  the 
late  Agnes  Macphail. 

Mr.  Joseph  McCulley:  University  of  To- 
ronto, BA,  honours,  philosophy,  1924;  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  MA,  modern  history,  1926; 
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headmaster  of  Pickering  College,  Newmarket, 
Ontario,  1927-1947;  member  of  the  youth 
eAipIoyment  committee  of  the  national  em- 
ployment commission,  1936-1937;  deputy 
commissioner  of  penitentiaries  for  Canada— in 
charge  of  education  and  training— from 
1947  to  1952;  civilian  advisor  on  organization 
of  Khaki  University,  Canadian  army  educa- 
tion, England,  1945;  warden  of  Hart  House, 
Upiversity  of  Toronto,  from  1952  to  the 
present;  member  of  the  Canadian  penal 
association  from  1952  to  1956  and  a  past- 
pfesident  of  that  organization;  a  member  of 
the  Fauteux  committee  of  The  Department 
of  Justice,  Canada,  1953-1956;  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  John  Howard 
society;  a  delegate  from  Ontario  to  the 
United  Nations  world  congress  on  preven- 
tion of  crime  and  treatment  of  the  offender 
held  in  London  in  August,  1960;  a  past-presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  corrections  association; 
and  also  associated  with  the  penal  reform  for 
women  joint  committee. 

His  Honour,  Judge  Harry  Waisberg;  Judge 
of  the  county  court  of  the  county  of  York; 
graduate  of  Queen's  University  and  Osgoode 
Hall;  practised  law  in  the  city  of  Sudbury  for 
25  years;  under  his  leadership  the  first  branch 
of  the  John  Howard  society  was  organized  in 
northern  Ontario  in  1960;  past  president  of 
the  John  Howard  society  and  now  a  member 
of  the  provincial  board  of  directors  of  the 
John  Howard  society. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  quote  briefly  a 
few  short  passages  from  this  report: 

It  is  well  known  that  the  main  Mercer 
reformatory  is  a  very  old  institution.  It 
was  built  in  1880  and  is  not  suitable  to 
meet  present-day  requirements  for  carry- 
ing out  a  complete  and  modem  correctional 
programme.  Plans  to  replace  it  by  a 
modem  faciUty  elsewhere  have  been  under 
consideration  for  a  number  of  years.  This 
course  was  recommended  by  the  select 
committee  of  the  Legislature  in  its  report 
published  in  1954. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  recommenda- 
tion would  have  been  fully  implemented 
but  for  the  fact  that,  at  that  time,  the 
Minister  of  Justice  in  Ottawa  had  set  up 
a  special  investigating  committee.  This 
committee  was  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  hon.  Mr.  Justice  Fauteux.  Its  purpose 
was  to  inquire  into  the  principles  and  pro- 
cedures followed  in  the  remission  service 
of  The  Department  of  Justice  of  Canada 
and,  if  time  permitted,  to  examine  the 
entire  field  of  remission  and  parole  through- 
out Canada. 


Since  the  findings  of  this  Fauteux  com- 
mittee were  likely  to  have  important  effects 
upon  correctional  building  programmes 
within  the  provinces,  the  government  of 
Ontario  decided  to  suspend  its  plans  until 
the  recommendations  of  the  Fauteux  com- 
mittee were  known.  The  Fauteux  com- 
mittee presented  its  report  on  April  30, 
1956.  Among  its  many  recommendations 
was  one  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
transferring  to  the  federal  government  the 
responsibility  for  all  persons  sentenced  to 
terms  of  six  months  and  upwards.  It  was 
at  once  apparent  that  if  this  recommenda- 
tion were  implemented  it  would  greatly 
reduce  the  number  of  convicted  persons 
for  whom  the  provinces  would  remain 
responsible. 

After  consultations  with  the  provincial 
governments,  the  federal  government  quali- 
fied this  particular  recommendation  and,  in 
order  to  give  purpose  and  meaning  to  it, 
decided  after  a  conference  of  the  provin- 
cial attorneys  general  that  from  the  time 
the  federal  government  implemented  this 
recommendation  the  law  would  be 
amended  to  prevent  the  courts  passing 
sentences  for  periods  of  between  six 
months  and  one  year. 

This  meant  that  the  provinces  would 
thereafter  be  responsible  only  for  those 
who  were  sentenced  to  periods  of  up  to  six 
months— the  federal  government  accepting 
responsibility  for  persons  sentenced  to  one 
year  or  more. 

Before  the  federal  government  was  ready 
to  give  substance  to  the  recommendation  it 
was  necessary  for  it  to  embark  on  a  com- 
prehensive building  programme  of  its  own 
throughout  Canada— a  programme  that  is 
still  in  various  stages  of  development. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  think  it 
doubtful  if  any  provincial  government 
would  have  been  justified  in  spending 
public  money  on  building  projects  until  it 
was  able  to  assess  its  future  accommoda- 
tion requirements.  We  understand  that 
this,  and  this  alone,  is  the  reason  why  the 
old  Mercer  building  is  still  in  use.  For  the 
most  recent  statement  on  this  matter  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  MacLeod,  the  commissoner  of 
penitentiaries,  see  the  extract  from  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  February  8,  1965 
in  Appendix  4. 

Referring  to  the  appendix  in  the  report: 

However,  having  reviewed  its  present- 
day  Mercer  complex,  we  are  satisfied  that 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions, 
while  awaiting  federal  action,  has  not  re- 
mained indifferent  to  the  need  to  develop 
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a  progressive  programme  for  women 
offenders  in  Ontario  in  keeping  with  the 
thinking  of  the  select  committee  of  the 
Legislature. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  Ingleside 
guidance  centre  at  Brampton,  which  was 
opened  in  1959,  to  reahze  that  it  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  among  the  most  premis- 
ing institutions  of  its  kind  in  North 
America. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  treatment 
centre  for  women  alcoholics  at  Brampton 
and  the  treatment  centre  for  selected  recidi- 
vists in  Toronto,  both  of  which  have  been 
developed  in  reconditioned  houses. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  inmates 
in  these  three  projects  are  selected  from  the 
inmates  in  the  main  Mercer  reformatory, 
it  is  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  the  pro- 
gramme in  the  main  reformatory  would 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  department 
'  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  need  to  close 
down  the  old  Mercer  building  as  soon  as 
possible  without  waiting  for  federal  action. 
We  were  supplied  with  copies  of  the 
correspondence  between  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  of  February,  1964, 
and  subsequently,  which  clearly  indicates 
that  negotiations  were  in  progress  for  a 
rebuilding  programme. 

We  recall  also  that  when  you  met  with 
your  council  on  September  14,  1964,  to 
discuss  its  future  assignments,  you  stated 
among  other  things  that  you  would  like  us 
to  participate  in  a  study  for  a  new  Mercer 
reformatory  for  women. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote,  sir,  from  the 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  free  to  make  a 
statement  that  I  would  have  made  much 
sooner  had  I  not  been  precluded  from  so 
doing  because  of  my  self-imposed  silence 
regarding  matters  under  investigation  by  the 
committee  of  inquiry.  To  have  announced, 
then  what  I  am  about  to  announce  now 
would  have  been  a  distinct  breach  of  that 
policy,  particularly  in  that  what  I  am  about 
to  say  was  the  subject  of  evidence  given  to 
the  committee  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Why 
did  you  not  do  it  a  year  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  true  that  last 
year,  during  the  speech  on  the  estimates,  I 
stated  as  follows  referring  to  Mercer  reform- 
atory, and  I  quote: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  inform  the  hon.  member, 


and  I  hesitate  to  do  so,  because  this  has 
been  said  before  for  a  number  of  years  and 
I  do  not  want  it  to  sound  like  a  repetitive 
record,  there  are  plans  afoot.  I  am  going  to 
do  everything  possible  to  bring  this  to 
fruition  this  year,  to  replace  this  institution. 

And,   Mr.   Speaker,  this  is  precisely  what  I 
have  done. 

Plans  were  well  advanced  to  proceed  wifli 
the  replacement  of  the  existing  building  on 
King  Street;  I  had,  in  fact,  received  Cabinet 
approval  for  a  new  institution.  Approval 
was  given  early  in  the  year.  Hon.  members 
will  recall  that  at  the  time  the  press  visited 
Mercer  at  my  invitation,  when  the  grand  jury 
report  was  made  public,  I  stated  then  that 
plans  had  been  advanced  for  a  new  institution 
but  that  because  the  Minister  of  Justice  in 
Ottawa  had  recently  announced  an  impend- 
ing statement  of  policy  regarding  a  new  penal 
programme  for  Canada  I  felt  it  advisable  to 
suspend  our  plans. 

I  am  sure  it  is  apparent  to  all  that  to 
proceed  as  planned  would  have  meant  an 
expenditure  of  between  a  million  and  a  half 
and  two  million  dollars  on  an  institutional 
complex  that  could  become  obsolete  before 
completion,  an  unjustifiable  expenditure  under 
such  circumstances.  However,  as  it  was  most 
frustrating  for  me  to  be  placed  in  this  diflB- 
cult  position  at  a  time  when  the  government 
had  given  me  approval  to  proceed,  I  then 
decided  to  ask  the  Minister's  advisory  councO 
on  the  treatment  of  the  offender  to  explore 
the  feasibility  of  designing  a  women's  in- 
stitution in  connection  with  the  Brampton 
complex,  which  in  the  case  of  a  radical  change 
in  our  responsibilities  as  a  result  of  a  new 
federal  penal  policy,  could  be  converted  to 
other  uses  within  our  system  of  reform  in- 
stitutions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  this  end  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  designated  an 
architect  to  serve  with  the  council  and 
assist  it  in  this  work.  As  referred  to  in  the 
report,  the  Minister's  advisory  council  under- 
took this  work  but  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
investigation  caused  by  the  grand  jury's 
report.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  investigation  has  really 
delayed,  by  at  least  three  months,  progress  in 
this  matter. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  in  spite  of 
the  very  arduous  labours  which  the  com- 
mittee has  just  completed,  having  held  some 
40  sessions  during  the  inquiry,  the  council 
has  agreed  to  proceed  with  this  project. 

The  committee  of  inquiry  has,  in  its 
report,  made  certain  recommendations  which 
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they  believe  are  necessary  for  a  more  efficient 
operation  of  Mercer.  Insofar  as  such  recom- 
mendations are  feasible  and  practical,  they 
will  be  carried  out.  For  all  the  work  this 
group  of  dedicated  public-spirited  citizens 
has  done  in  the  past,  for  the  difficult  task 
they  have  just  completed  and  for  their  willing- 
ness to  undertake  this  new  duty,  I  express  my 
sincere  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  the  people 
of  Ontario.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  is  pre- 
sented for  tabling. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  ques- 
tion. It  is  this:  Will  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  debate  the  report?  In  the  manner  he  has 
given  the  report,  we  cannot  reply. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  perhaps  the  chair  can 
answer  the  question.  There  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  report  on  the  estimates, 
at  least  of  the  Minister,  and  any  other 
opportunity  which  the  government  may  order. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  a  poor  way  for  the  government  to  pre- 
sent this  report- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  opportunity  to 
debate  the  question  today  because  this  is  a 
ministerial  statement  accompanying  the  report. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  when 
the  Minister  presents  his  estimates  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  have  a  question  I  wish  to 
address  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart),  notice  of  which  has  been  given. 

Will  the  hon.  Attorney  General  advise: 
(I)  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Donald 
Creighton  to  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario;  (2)  the  date  of  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Creighton  from  such  ap- 
pointment; and  (3)  the  reasons  for  such 
resignation? 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  filing,  as  well 
with  the  clerk,  a  notice  of  motion  for  return 
of  the  documents  relating  to  this  appointment 
and  resignation. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  first  part  of 
the  question  (1)  is  date  of  appointment:  Mon- 
day, January  4,  1965,  revised  by  order  in 
council  to  January  1,  1965. 

The  answer  to  part  (2):  The  resignation  was 
to  be  effective  February  19,  1965,  but  after 
discussion  with  Mr.  Creighton  it  will  be 
effective  upon  a  mutually  convenient  date. 


having  regard  to  the  matters  pending  in  the 
office. 

Part  (3):  The  reasons  for  such  resignation— 
in  the  initial  discussion  Mr.  Creighton  had 
with  the  senior  officials  of  the  department  it 
was  agreed  that  he  would  assume  his  appoint- 
ment on  January  1,  1965.  The  rule  of  the 
civil  service  commission  is  that  appointments 
commence  on  the  first  working  day  of  the 
month.  Personnel  officials  of  the  department, 
therefore,  processed  the  appointment  in 
accordance  with  the  rule.  When  Mr. 
Creighton  received  his  first  cheque  he  drew 
the  discrepancy  to  the  attention  of  the  de- 
partment and  the  date  of  appointment  was 
revised  to  January  1st.  Mr.  Creighton  indi- 
cated that  he  is  resigning  because  he  does 
not  wish  to  pursue  his  career  for  purely 
personal  reasons. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  if  charges 
will  be  laid  against  Canada  Packers  Limited 
arising  out  of  the  report  of  the  coroner's  jury 
that  inquired  into  the  death  of  an  employee 
of  that  company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
inquest  into  the  death  of  the  workman  re- 
ferred to  was  held  on  February  15  and 
February  16.  As  I  indicated  yesterday,  we 
were  awaiting  the  formal  report.  We  now 
have  the  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury  and  we 
have  ordered  a  transcript  of  the  evidence 
which  was  adduced  before  the  coroner  and 
which  led  to  the  findings,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  the  House.  As  soon  as  this 
evidence  is  available  and  can  be  studied  the 
department  and  I  will  then  make  a  decision 
as  to  what,  if  any,  charges  will  be  laid. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  would 
like  to  introduce  two  people  to  the  House. 

We  are  privileged  to  have  with  us  this 
afternoon  Miss  Edith  Firth  of  the  Champlain 
Society  and  Dr.  Charles  M.  Johnston,  associ- 
ate professor  of  history  at  McMaster  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Johnston  is  the  editor  of  The  Valley 
of  the  Six  Nations,  a  copy  of  which  is  on 
every  member's  desk.  This  is  the  seventh 
volume  in  the  series  of  documentary  studies 
of  Ontario  history  undertaken  jointly  by  the 
Champlain  Society  and  the  government  of 
Ontario.  The  first  of  these,  Dr.  E.  C.  Guillet's 
The  Valley  of  The  Trent  was  published  in 
1957.  Since  then  we  have  received  Royal 
Fort  Frontenac  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Preston  and  IDr. 
Leopold   Lamontagne;   Kingston    Before   the 
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■War  of  1812  hy  Dr.  Preston;  The  Windsor 
Border  Region  by  Father  E.  J.  Lajeunesse; 
The  Town  of  York  1793  to  1815  by  Miss 
3E.  G.  Firth;  and  Muskoka  and  Halihurton 
1615  to  1875  by  Miss  F.  B.  Murray. 

In  various  stages  of  planning  and  prepara- 
tion are  volumes  on  the  further  history  of 
■York,  the  Ottawa  valley,  the  Lakehead,  the 
united  counties  of  Dundas,  Stormont  and 
Glengarry  and  the  Huron  tract.  This  series 
ttf  books  is  the  result  of  co-operation  between 
the  Champlain  Society  and  the  government. 
^  The  Champlain  Society,  which  has  been 
publishing  historical  works  for  almost  60 
years,  chooses  the  editor,  advises  him  in  his 
tiask  and  thus  gives  to  the  whole  series  a 
degree  of  uniformity.  The  government  pays 
the  cost  of  preparation  and  publication  in 
order  that  these  volumes  may  be  made  readily 
available  to  the  public.  Printing  and  dis- 
tribution are  done  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  Press. 

!  These  books  are  not  designed  or  written 
in  order  to  interpret  history.  Instead,  they 
present  the  contemporary  records  of  events 
and  ideas,  with  all  the  freshness  and  vigour 
that  participants  and  eyewitnesses  themselves 
eain  give.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
editor,  in  compiling  and  editing  these  books, 
to  go  through  vast  amounts  of  material; 
letters,  diaries,  newspapers,  business  papers, 
government  records  and  so  on.  He  must 
extract  from  these  the  most  illuminating  and 
the  most  penetrating  extracts  in  order  that 
the  volume  will  give  a  well-balanced  picture 
of  life  as  it  was  in  these  areas  during  the 
period  covered. 

Then,  of  course,  the  editor  must  provide 
suflBcient  background  in  order  that  one,  when 
reading  these  books,  can  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  material  that  is  put  into  them.  He 
must  also,  in  editing,  provide  some  perspec- 
tive to  put  this  period  in  the  proper  relation- 
ship of  the  history  of  the  province.  This,  you 
can  see,  is  no  simple  matter.  It  requires  an 
editor  to  have  a  very  wide  range  of  knowl- 
edge of  Canadian  history.  He  must  have 
the  ability  to  concentrate  on  a  relatively 
small  segment  of  that  history  and,  at  the 
same  time,  relate  it  to  the  past  and  what 
came  after. 

When  you  examine  this  book  I  think  you 
will  find  that  Dr.  Johnston  has  performed  a 
very  admirable  task  and  has  carried  out  the 
objectives  I  have  mentioned. 

Dr.  Johnston  is  a  graduate  of  McMaster 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  area  he  covers  in  this  partic- 
ular volume  is  an  interesting  and  important 
one.     The    Grand    River    valley,    with    its 


tremendous  possibilities  for  navigation,  trade 
and  agriculture,  held  a  great  appeal  for  the 
early  settlers  of  this  country.  After  a  general 
survey  of  life  along  its  banks  from  the 
earliest  written  record,  which  is  about  1627, 
Dr.  Johnston  presents  contemporary  accounts 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Six  Nations. 

These  proud  warriors  had  fought  with  the 
British  forces  in  the  American  Revolution, 
and  after  the  end  of  hostilities,  left  their 
homes  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  find  asylum 
under  the  British  Crown,  in  Canada.  The 
Grand  River  lands  were  given  to  them  in 
.1784.  Here  they  settled  and  here  many  of 
their  descendants  still  reside.  It  is  their  story 
which  is  told  in  this  book;  their  establish- 
ment, their  adjustment  to  the  new  Ufe  and 
the  new  conditions  of  life  in  Ontario. 

Today  when  we  are  so  conscious  of  the 
Indians'  place  in  our  country,  and  when  so 
many  efforts  are  being  made  at  all  levels  of 
government  to  improve  their  lot  and  to  give 
them  their  proper  place  in  our  community, 
it  is  very  interesting  and  very  important  that 
we  should  have  the  historical  background  so 
that  we  can  appreciate  the  great  traditions 
of  these  people. 

I  therefore  commend  this  volume  to  your 
attention  and  I  would  like,  on  yoiu-  behalf, 
to  express  our  congratulations  to  Dr.  Johnston 
on  a  splendid  achievement,  and  I  would  ask 
Miss  Firth  and  Dr.  Johnston  to  stand  up  so 
that  we  may  express  our  appreciation. 

Applause. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order, 
resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair 
and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means. 

ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  in  entering  this 
debate  I  noted  that  it  had  been  referred  to 
as  the  "sunshine"  budget.  I  would  say  this: 
One  aspect  I  consider  to  have  the  qualifica- 
tion of  sunshine  is  the  warm,  genial  person- 
ality of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan).  I  think  we  all  respect  him  as  a 
person,  and  he  knows  it  but,  sir,  as  a  creator 
of  a  budget  he  was  uncreative,  time-worn 
and  obscure. 

The  Budget's  traditional  obscurities  are 
relieved  only  by  the  kind  of  petty  deceits 
with  which  we  have  grown  all  too  familiar 
over  the  years. 
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For  years  now  we  have  criticized  this 
government's  practice  of  cooking  the  books 
for  political  purposes.  We  must  do  so  again. 
Every  year  the  government  contrives  to 
demonstrate  an  undeserved  capacity  as 
financial  manager  by  manipulating  the  prov- 
ince's capital  and  current  accounts  so  as  to 
emerge,  lily  white,  with  a  tiny  surplus.  Not 
a  large  surplus,  for  that  would  suggest  our 
taxes  were  too  high.  Never  a  deficit,  for  that 
would  suggest  reckless  spending.  But  a  tidy 
little  surplus;  a  surplus  that  whispers  it  taxes 
us  not  too  much,  not  too  little,  but  just 
enough;  a  surplus  that  slyly  hints  the  present 
government  is  a  uniquely  sound  manager  of 
the  public  purse. 

Some  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  would  act  this 
parlour  magic  year  after  year,  but  he  and  I 
know  the  two  props  he  uses.  First,  as  I 
mentioned,  is  the  neat  little  trick  of  determin- 
ing a  percentage  of  capital  expenditures  to 
be  paid  out  of  current  revenues  to  ensure  the 
desired  surplus.  In  recent  years  the  province 
has  met  as  little  as  25  per  cent  and  as  much 
as  56  per  cent  of  its  capital  budget  from 
current  revenues.  And  the  wide  fluctuation 
in  this  percentage  has  been  brought  about, 
not  by  any  economic  or  social  considerations, 
but  purely  by  a  desire  to  end  the  year  with 
an  elegantly  modest  surplus.  This  is  playing 
petty  politics— very  petty  politics— with 
government's  major  responsibility. 

Their  second  device  for  cooking  the  books 
is  a  little  more  serious.  An  analysis  of  past 
performance  indicates  that  this  government, 
and  I  have  to  refer,  unfortunately,  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  that  he  consciously, 
deliberately  and  consistently  underestimates 
its  revenues.  In  1961-62  they  underestimated 
revenue  by  $12  million.  In  1962-63,  by  $32 
million.    In  1963-64,  by  $50  miUion. 

And  they  are  doing  it  again  this  year.  The 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has  forecast  net 
ordinary  revenue  for  1965-66  at  $1,316,- 
945,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  forewarned  by  the  record  of 
the  government's  and  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer's  past  performance,  I  took  a  close 
look  at  this  forecast.  Here  is  what  I  found. 
The  government  forecasts  a  four  per  cent 
increase  in  revenues  from  liquor  sales.  How- 
ever, the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  that  liquor  sales  consistently  rise 
faster  than  personal  income,  and  personal  in- 
come will  be  up  about  six  per  cent  in  the 
coming  year.  As  a  result,  the  province's 
revenues    from   liquor    will   be   at    least    $2 


million  more  than  the  government  is  fore-; 
casting.  •.:'| 

The  shortfall  in  the  forecast  of  revenue! 
from  corporation  taxes  is  much  more  signifi- 
cant. The  government  predicts  a  four  per 
cent  increase  in  these  revenues.  This  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  also  predict  a  continu- 
ance of  the  high  level  of  economic  activity, 
in  the  province. 

Revenues  from  corporation  taxes  have  in-: 
creased  by  more  than  12  per  cent  in  each, 
of  the  past  three  years  and,  because  of  the 
sharp  rise  in  the  GNP  last  year,  should  in- 
crease even  more  in  the  coming  year.  The 
government,  however,  forecasts  not  a  12  per- 
cent increase,  as  might  be  expected,  but  a 
four  per  cent  increase.  The  Ontario  govern- 
ment should  realize  between  $10  million  and 
$18  million  more  from  corporation  taxes  than 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has  urged  us  to, 
believe.  Only  gross  mismanagement  will 
result  in  a  lower  return  from  corporatioa 
taxes. 

Similarly,  his  forecast  of  revenues  froirt 
gasoline  taxes  is  about  $4  million  lower  than 
it  should  be.  And  there  are  similar  shortfalls-' 
in  such  other  revenue  fields  as  succession! 
duties,  land  transfer  taxes,  securities  transfet 
taxes,  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be  argued  that  the- 
government  is  only  doing  what  its  name 
implies.  It  is  a  conservative  government  and 
it  is  bringing  down  a  characteristically  con- 
servative budget.  On  traditional  accounting 
principles  this  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing. 
But  this  is  what  we  object  to.  It  becomes  a 
bad  thing  indeed  when  the  government  ex- 
plains inaction  in  fields  of  great  urgency  by 
claiming  that  revenue  is  not  available. 

To  put  our  position  very  simply.  There  is 
at  least  $20  million  more  available  in  net 
ordinary  revenue  for  the  coming  year  than 
the  government  has  admitted  to.  They  know 
this.  We  know  this.  We  know  they  know 
this.  And  now  they  know  we  know  they 
know  this. 

I  shall  be  recommending  several  urgent 
programmes  and  demanding  immediate 
government  action  on  them.  And,  knowing 
what  we  know  about  the  government's 
revenues,  we  will  not  accept  the  claim  of 
insuflBcient  revenue  as  an  excuse  for  govern- 
ment inaction  in  these  fields. 

I  shall  talk  about  urgent  programmes  in 
a  few  moments,  but  first  I  should  like  to 
make  a  couple  of  other  comments  on  the 
Budget  as  a  document,  together  with  sugges- 
tions for  its  improvement. 

The  obscurity  of  the  Budget  statement  is 
disturbing.   But  equally  disturbing  is  the  fact 
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that  it  is  presented  in  a  vacuum.  I  would 
hope  it  is  not  obscured  by  any  other  reason 
than  purely  because  the  government  has  not 
thought  of  some  of  the  suggestions  I  am  go- 
ing to  bring  out  to  make  it  more  clear. 

A  Budget  such  as  ours  involving  expendi- 
tures and  cash  flow  of  almost  $1.5  billion  is 
in  itself  a  vital  component  of  Ontario's 
economy.  But,  looking  at  the  statement  we 
have  received,  one  would  think  that  the  state 
of  the  economy  is  completely  remote  to  the 
state  of  government  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures. I  just  want  to  point  out  I  have  looked 
at  it  in  B.C.  and  I  have  looked  at  the  Quebec 
budget  accounts.  In  these  jurisdictions  when 
budgets  are  presented  they  are  presented  in 
an  economic  context.  A  white  paper  on  the 
^onomy,  or  a  comprehensive  economic  re- 
view, accompanies  the  budget.  Government 
revenues  and  expenditures  are  accordingly 
revealed  as  an  integral  contribution  to  the 
total  performance  of  the  economy.  The  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  budget  are  clearly 
spelled  out  in  relation  to  that  economy.  Data 
is  presented  on  the  performance  of  the 
economy  and  forecasts  are  made  of  its  future 
performance. 

But  nothing  of  this  appears  in  the  Ontario 
Budget.  It  is  a  remote  single  statement  of 
the  Budget  and  you  have  to  wait  to  get  hold 
of  the  economic  reviews.  I  will  go  on  some 
more  with  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  teach  this  government 
that  a  budget  is  not  simply  a  political  exer- 
cise in  accounting?  It  must  accept  that  it 
has  a  responsibility  to  bring  down  a  budget 
which  presents  the  government's  view  on 
the  performance  of  the  economy,  the  govern- 
ment's purposes  and  goals  in  relation  to  that 
economy,  the  government's  anticipation  of 
the  effect  its  budget  will  have  on  the  economy 
and  the  effects  of  the  economy  on  the  pre- 
diction of  government  revenues. 

There  is  something  else  the  government 
should  recognize  in  presenting  its  Budget  to 
this  Legislature.  Just  as  the  cash  flow  gener- 
ated by  the  Budget  itself  has  a  profound 
effect  on  the  economy,  so  does  the  cash  flow 
created  by  the  government's  major  agencies. 
Ontario  Hydro  exerts  an  enormous  economic 
and  financial  influence  in  our  economy.  Its 
overall  activities  and  financial  operations 
should  be  presented  in  a  summary  fashion  in 
the  Budget.  The  financial  activities  of  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  liquor  control  board, 
the  Ontario  Northland  Railwav  and  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission,  should 
also  be  presented.  Only  then— only  when  we 
are  allowed  to  study  the  total  impact  of 
government   action    upon    the    economy— will 


we  have  a  budget  statement  worthy  of  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  urge  upon  the  gov- 
ernment four  steps  which  I  believe  will  result 
in  material  improvement  in  future  budgets: 

1.  That  future  budgets  be  presented  in 
the  context  of  a  comprehensive  review  of 
Ontario's  economy  as  it  functions  in  the 
national  economy.  This  wiU  require  an  annex 
to  the  budget  of  economic  papers  covering 
such  themes  as  industrial  production,  employ- 
ment, incomes,  investment,  capital  expendi- 
tures and  the  regional  distribution  of  incomes, 
production  and  employment. 

2.  That  there  be  included  in  future  budgets 
a  brief  review  of  the  activities  and  a  summary 
statement  of  the  financial  operations  of  major 
Crown  corporations  and  agencies. 

3.  That  the  estimates  of  ordinary  and 
capital  expenditures  be  expanded  to  show 
both  the  estimates  and  the  actual  expenditures 
as  far  as  possible  for  the  previous  year,  to- 
gether with  footnotes  where  necessary  to 
explain  any  changes  in  reporting  procedures. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  because  of  his 
obscurity  in  connection  with  ordinary  and 
capital  expenditures  in  the  year.  It  takes,  for 
my  part,  a  number  of  evenings  late  into  the 
night  to  try  to  fathom,  really,  what  is  meant. 
This  is  a  very  simple  suggestion,  which  I 
think  he  could  follow  quite  easily. 

This  recommendation  may  seem  compara- 
tively minor,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  will  certainly 
be  an  easy  one  for  the  government  to  accept, 
as  it  only  involves  adding  two  additional 
columns  of  readily  available  figures  to  the 
book  of  estimates. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  hon. 
member  for  St.  George  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence) 
thinks  that  is  a  great  idea. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  glad  that  once  again 
we  have  one  hon.  member  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  who  recognizes  the  proper 
principles  in  connection  with  presenting  the 
accounting  of  this  government.  It  would,  how- 
ever, make  it  a  great  deal  easier  for  the 
members  of  this  House  and  other  interested 
parties  to  identify  trends  and  changes  in 
government  policies  and  practices.  Con- 
tinuing: 

4.  That  the  government  make  every  effort 
to  speed  up  the  publication  of  public  accounts. 
We  received  the  1963-64  public  accounts  at 
the  end  of  November,  1964,  and  now,  three 
months  later,  we  are  asked  to  provide  funds 
for  1965-66  with  no  detailed  information  at  all 
on  what  went  on   in   1964-65.   Surely  it  is 
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possible  to  reduce  the  present  21-month  gap 
between  voting  money  and  receiving  an 
accounting  for  it. 

I  would  say  that  in  Alberta,  for  example, 
you  can  get  an  accounting.  They  give  it  in 
August  where  we  have  to  wait  until  Nov- 
ember. Now,  with  the  use  of  computers,  I 
feel  that  this  could  be  advanced  much  further 
than  you  have  done. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Tlieirs 
is  in  August? 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  it  comes  out  then.  It 
takes  a  shorter  period  of  months  to  produce 
than  yours.  Yours  comes  out,  as  I  understand, 
in  November  and  theirs  comes  out  in  August. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  difference  would 
be,  Mr.  Speaker,  between  August  and  Nov- 
ember. Is  that  the  difference  in  the  time? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  it  is.  But  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  get  ahead  of  Alberta  in  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Three  months? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  hope  also,  frankly, 
that  you  might  be  able  to  give,  as  I  notice 
you  did  in  this  Budget  debate,  a  summary 
form  for  four  months.  It  seems  to  me  that 
something  more  could  be  done  in  this  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  characterized 
this  Budget  as  the  Budget  of  lost  opportuni- 
ties. In  recent  years  our  party  has  taken  the 
occasion  provided  by  this  debate  to  examine 
in  detail  what  the  government  has  been  doing 
in  a  number  of  fields.  We  do  not  intend  to 
abandon  that  practice,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  us  unusually  diligent  in  this  regard  in 
the  deliates  on  the  estimates.  Today,  how- 
ever, I  intend  to  concentrate  more  on  the 
things  that  government  is  not  doing,  on  the 
opportunities  for  action  which  the  govern- 
ment lets  slip,  on  the  opportunities  for  im- 
provement which  the  people  of  Ontario  are 
denied   by   government  inaction. 

In  so  doing  I  shall  be  critical  where 
necessary,  but  my  emphasis,  and  it  is  an 
epiphasis  I  am  going  to  try  to  place  as  long 
as  I  am  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  will  be 
rather  more  heavily  on  positive  programmes 
of  action— programmes  which  will  enable  us 
to  seize  some  of  the  opportunities  which  are 
open  to  us.  In  so  doing  I  shall  have  to  be 
selective.  I  shall  have  to  discuss  a  limited 
nirmber  of  areas  of  government  practice  and 
demonstrate,  through  them,  the  failure  of 
will  and  imagination  and  concern  which 
characterizes  this  government.  This  procedure 
will  force  me  to  bear  down  more  heavily  on 
some  departments  of  government  than  others. 


Some  Ministers  might  feel— I  am  looking 
across  at  one  right  now,  he  might  feel— be- 
cause I  have  nothing  to  say  about  him  today, 
in  these  remarks  that  I  believe  nothing  need 
be  said.  Let  me  assure  him  that  they  will 
have  their  turn  in  due  course. 

With  this  by  way  of  preface,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  following  Ministers  would 
do  well  to  stay  in  their  seats,  if  they  are  there 
already  and  if  they  are  not  perhaps  they 
could  come  in  for  the  next  few  minutes. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation (Mr.  Davis)  is  not  here  because  I  am 
going  to  deal  with  something  in  his  area. 
I  appreciate  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  is  here  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner).  The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Rowntree),  I  presume,  will  be  back  shortly, 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond),  I  notice  is  not  here.  I  appreciate 
that  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is  here 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  of  course. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  That  is 
the  )ob  we  are  all  doing. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  they  will  read  about 
it  in  Hansard  if  they  do  not  listen  to  it.  I 
realize  these  facts  may  hurt  them  and  maybe 
most  of  them  will  want  to  leave  the  House. 

Other  hon.  members  on  the  Treasury 
benches  and  some  who  should  be  on  the 
Treasury  benches  but  are  not,  would  do  well 
to  stay  and  listen. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  proposed  expendi- 
tures on  education.  The  two  departments 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  are  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
government's  proposed  expenditures  this 
year.  In  education  we  are  dealing  not  only 
with  gigantic  sums  of  money,  but  also  with 
matters  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
to  Ontario  and  its  people. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  will  repeat  it:  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  present 
Minister  of  Education.  Much  is  being  done 
in  his  two  departments,  but  what  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is  the  fact  that  there  is  much 
that  is  not  being  done  in  those  departments. 

This  year  we  are  invited  to  vote  $100  mil- 
lion to  the  Ontario  Universities  Capital  Aid 
Corporation.  These  funds  will  be  distributed 
to  enable  our  universities  and  colleges  to 
erect  new  buildings,  provide  new  facilities. 
The  thing  that  interests  me  is  that  last  night, 
when  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  was 
making  his  announcement  on  university 
affairs,  I  thought  the  $100  million  would  be 
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purely  for  universities  and  colleges.  But  I 
find  that  it  is  going  to  include  the  nurses 
colleges,  the  health  training  centres  and  the 
two  medical  schools.  I  do  not  think  a  num- 
ber of  the  university  presidents  were  aware 
that  this  slice  was  being  taken  out  of  the 
$100  million. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  money 
spent  in  this  way  is  useful.  But  the  question 
I  am  concerned  about  is  are  we  going  to  get 
full  value  for  these  expenditures?  Are  we 
going  to  exploit  the  opportunities  available 
to  us  to  give  this  province  a  system  of  higher 
education  second  to  none?  I  fear  not.  I  fear 
not  because  this  government,  even  in  the 
field  of  education,  shows  a  chronic  addiction 
to  bricks  and  mortar  at  the  expense  of  clear 
purposes  and  real  achievements. 

While  we  are  being  asked  to  appropriate 
$100  million  for  bricks  and  mortar,  we  are 
asked  to  vote  just  over  $63  million  for 
operating  and  special  grants  to  our  univer- 
sities. This  $63  million  is  at  least  15  per  cent 
short  of  what  the  universities  have  demon- 
strated an  absolute  need  for.  A  number  of 
university  presidents  were  quick  to  voice 
their  disappointment  when  the  Budget  was 
presented.    And  with  good  reason. 

They  cannot  understand  the  objectives  of 
a  government  which  takes  great  pride  in 
erecting  buildings  and  then  neglects  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  to  use  the  buildings  as 
they  should  be  used. 

What  use,  they  are  asking— and  so  are  we— 
what  use  is  a  new  chemistry  laboratory  if 
the  university  does  not  have  the  money  to 
hire  the  faculty  to  teach  in  it?  What  use  is 
a  new  library  building  if  the  university  does 
not  have  the  funds  to  hire  the  professional 
staff  and  buy  the  books  to  fill  the  shelves? 
What  use  are  any  of  the  buildings  if  the 
money  to  maintain  the  students  who  will 
study  in  them  is  not  forthcoming? 

It  is  significant  that  in  his  Budget  state- 
ment the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  told  us 
that,  and   I  quote: 

Indicative  of  the  almost  overriding  con- 
cern of  this  government  with  programmes 
aimed  at  human  betterment  and  the  preser- 
vation and  rehabilitation  of  human  re- 
sources is  the  magnitude  of  the  overall 
expenditure  which  the  government  proposes 
on  education,  health  and  welfare. 

These  words  have  a  bitter  ring  in  the  ears  of 
university  presidents  unable  to  afford  to  staff 
the  new  buildings  which  are  being  provided. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  university  classroom  is  as 
useless    as    Pharaoh's    pyramid,    without    a 


teacher  in  it.  Libraries  are  useless  without 
books  in  them.  Buildings  at  the  expense  of 
learning  are  not  only  useless,  they  are  a 
flagrant  misuse  of  our  resources.  We  are  to 
spend  $100  million  this  year  for  bricks  and 
mortar.  And  we  are  falling  short  by  more 
than  $10  million  of  the  minimum  amount 
required  by  the  universities  to  make  full  use 
of  the  facilities  they  already ,  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question?  Is  he  proposing  to  docu- 
ment what  universities  have  empty  class- 
rdoms, '  and  so  on,  because  there  is  not 
sufficient  staff?  We  would  agree  with  what 
you  say— if  this  is  going  on  in  Ontario.  I 
merely  ask  whether  you  are  going  to  docu- 
ment where  there  are  university  buildings 
without  teachers.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  suggesting  simply, 
sir,  that  the  government  has  an  emphasis  on 
bricks  and  mortax-.  The,  presidents  of  the 
universities  met  and  said  they  needed  a  mini- 
mum of  $75  million.  The  emphasis  and  the 
great  programme  that  was  developed  was 
$100  million  for  bricks  and  mortar.  For  the 
necessary  staff— the  people,  surely,  who  will 
give  emphasis  and  meaning  to  education— they 
are  given  $63  million.  The  disappointment, 
which  I  will  document,  is  that  of  the  people 
in  the  field.   I  will  come  to  this  very  soon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  just  want  to  know 
where  the  empty  classrooms  axe,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  are  falling  short  by 
more  than  $10  million  of  the  minimum 
amount  required  by  the  universities  to  make 
use  of  the  facilities  they  already  have. 

A  government  which  was  really  concerned 
with  human  betterment  would  put  more 
money  into  staff  and  students,  even  if  this 
meant  that  some  of  those  precious  encounters 
between  teachers  and  learners  had  to  take 
place  in  Quonset  huts.  In  the  1940's  Canada 
provided  education  for  its  war  veterans. 
Some  of  the  university  classes  of  those  days 
were  held  in  appallingly  inappropriate  build- 
ings. I  do  not  believe  Quonset  huts  add  any- 
thing particularly  valuable  to  the  educational 
process,  but  I  think  you  would  have  to  look 
very  hard  to  find  a  man  in  Canada  who 
regrets  his  years  in  our  crowded  postwar 
universities. 

If  we  are  really  concerned  with  human 
betterment,  we  must  place  the  emphasis 
squarely  and  unmistakably  where  it  belongs 
—on  people— and  not  where  the  present  gov- 
ernment places  it,  on  bricks  and  mortar. 
Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  believe  it  would 
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be  instructive  to  compare  the  government's 
own  statement  about  operating  grants  to  uni- 
versities with  the  pubhshed  reactions  of  the 
universities  themselves. 

In  the  Budget  statement  we  were  informed 
that: 

The  amount  proposed  —  in  operating 
grants  —  represents  the  recommendations 
of  the  advisory  committee  on  university 
affairs  .  .  .  these  recommendations  from  the 
advisory  committee  were  based  on  the 
expectation  that  there  would  be  no  increase 
in  fees  for  the  academic  year  1965-66. 

Now,  sir,  I  invite  you  to  compare  this  un- 
equivocal statement  with  the  comments  from 
the  universities.  The  president  of  Laurentian 
University,  S.  C.  MuUins,  said:  "This  is  quite 
a  blow  for  us.  Our  request  was  cut  by  more 
than  $81,000.  We've  got  to  find  the  money 
somewhere  and  will  consider  raising  fees." 

Harold  Braun,  principal  of  Lakehead  Uni- 
versitv,  s^id  that  fees  there  will  have  to  be 
raised  by  $30  next  year,  and  Dr.  A.  D. 
Dimton  of  Carleton  said  fee  increases  may 
be  required  and  that  he  is  not  happy  with 
Carleton's  grant  which,  he  said,  "is  less  than 
we  need." 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  advisory 
committee  makes  recommendations  to  the 
government  on  operating  grants  to  the  uni- 
versities, while  the  capital  aid  corporation 
arranges  the  marketing  of  debentures  or 
bonds  to  provide  loan  capital  for  university 
construction.  This  was  explained  to  us  yester- 
day by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education.  Aside 
from  my  conviction  that  through  these  instru- 
ments the  government  has  managed  to  get 
the  priorities  in  the  wrong  order,  aside  from 
that  I  wonder  if  the  advisory  committee  and 
The  Department  of  University  AflFairs  have 
any  long-term  plan  whirh  will  enable  the 
universities  to  cope  with  the  debt  load  im- 
post by  the  use  of  borrowed  money  for 
capital  projects. 

I  have  accused  the  government  of  empha- 
sizing bricks  and  mortar  at  the  expense  of 
people.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  make  a  specific 
pronosal  which,  while  not  impressive  in  terms 
of  financial  outlay,  would  nevertheless  dem- 
onstrate an  appreciation  of  where  the  priori- 
ties in  higher  education  really  lie  for  Ontario. 

University  people  know  that  the  best 
results  in  higher  education  come  from  the 
catalytic  effect  on  the  academic  community 
of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  really 
great  men  who  are  pushing  back  the  frontiers 
of  human  knowledge.  This  being  so,  we 
would  propose  a  small  increase  in  the  uni- 


versity affairs  estimates  to  provide  Ontario 
universities  with  some  of  the  world's  really 
great  teachers  and  scholars. 

We  propose  a  programme  for  Ontario  pro- 
fessors—a special  fund  which  would  provide 
at  least  $10,000  a  year  towards  the  salaries 
of  each  of  100  leading  scholars  who  will  be 
induced  to  join  the  faculties  of  Ontario's 
universities.  Many  of  these  men  will  be 
Canadians  now  teaching  elsewhere,  while 
others  will  be  scholars  recruited  from  around 
the  world  to  work  and  teach  in  Ontario 
universities.  I  believe  this  investment  in 
university  education,  and  particularly  in  the 
development  of  our  graduate  schools  and 
hence  of  our  next  generation  of  university 
teachers,  would  amount  to  $1  million  per 
year  and  would,  I  am  certain,  represent  a 
most  worthwhile  investment  for  this  province 
to  make  in  the  future  of  our  human  resources. 

The  results,  I  admit,  would  not  show  in 
bricks  and  mortar,  but  they  would  undoubt- 
edly reveal  themselves  in  a  new  ferment  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  this  province,  and 
indeed  of  the  nation;  a  ferment  infusing  a 
new  quality  and  impulse  to  our  life.  I  com- 
mend this  programme  to  the  present  govern- 
ment as  a  symbol  of  the  new  kind  of  purpose 
in  education  which  the  people  of  Ontario 
want  and  need. 

In  a  moment  or  two,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  shall; 
have  some  comments  to  make  on  the  state 
of  certain  kinds  of  specialized  post-secondary 
education  in  the  province.  Before  I  do,  how- 
ever, I  must  express  my  regret  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Budget  to  indicate  that  the 
government  plans  an  early  start  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  regional  colleges. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  regional  colleges  and 
so  have  several  of  my  colleagues.  All  of  us 
had  hoped  for— indeed  expected  momentarily 
—an  announcement  from  the  government.  We 
are  severely  disappointed  that  this  announce- 
ment has  not  been  forthcoming.  I  shall  not 
spell  out  again  the  urgency  of  a  programme 
for  the  creation  of  regional  colleges.  Instead 
let  me  simply  say  that  government  inaction 
in  this  area  is  one  of  the  most  important— and 
one  of  the  most  unhappy— reasons  I  believe 
we  must  call  this  the  Budget  of  lost  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  necessary  at  this  time  to 
turn  to  the  subject  of  health,  another  field 
in  which  expenditures  represent  an  investment 
in  our  human  resources. 

My  party  advocates  a  universal  government 
sponsored  medical  care  programme  for 
Ontario.  Some  details  of  this  programme,  to- 
gether with  a  schedule  of  priorities,  were 
spelled  out  in  this  House  in  my  reply  to  the 
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Speech  from  the  Throne  several  weeks  ago. 
They  are  on  the  record  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  repeat  them  today.  I  simply  want  to  under- 
line again  the  importance  my  party  and  I 
attach  to  a  comprehensive  medical  insurance 
and  health  services  plan  of  the  kind  described 
in  my  earlier  remarks.  We  must  deplore 
the  failure  of  this  Budget  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions and  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
essential  services  of  a  comprehensive  Medi- 
care programme. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  add  to  my  earlier 
remarks  some  proposals  for  an  immediate  im- 
provement in  the  government's  activity  in 
the  field  of  health.  I  have  accused  this  gov- 
ernment of  a  neglect  of  human  need.  This 
obsession  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in 
the  field  of  health.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  does  not  know  that 
Ontario  suffers  from  an  acute  and  chronic 
shortage  of  nurses.  Even  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  must  be  aware  of  this  fact. 

.  Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):   Oh,  he  has 
denied  it  on  several  occasions! 

Mr.  Thompson:  In  Toronto's  Riverdale 
hospital— and  hon.  members  were  asking  me 
a  while  ago  about  bricks  and  mortar  and 
empty  areas— in  Toronto's  Riverdale  hospital 
last  autumn,  this  problem  flared  up  as  a 
major  public  concern.  I  could  again  show 
some  of  the  headlines  with  respect  to  it.  It 
was  revealed  that  400  beds  in  this  new 
hospital  were  standing  idle  and  unused  be- 
cause the  hospital  could  not  recruit  nurses 
for  its  stafF.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
7,000  people  in  Toronto  on  waiting  lists  for 
admission  to  general  hospital. 

We  have  trained  far  too  few  nurses  in 
Ontario  for  years.  We  have  lost  many  because 
of  inadequate  pay  and  working  conditions. 
We  have  attempted  to  compensate  for  our 
failures  by  recruiting  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  West  Indies.  Commendable  as 
these  immigration  programmes  have  been, 
they  have  not  compensated  for  our  neglect  of 
nursing  education  and  of  the  programmes  of 
the  nursing  profession  here  in  Ontario. 

The  Hall  commission  forecast  that  Ontario 
would  need  two  new  nursing  schools  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  present  government 
showed  belated  recognition  of  this  need  when, 
at  the  end  of  October,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
announced  a  massive  new  programme  for 
training  health  workers. 

According  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  three 
new  nursing  schools  would  be  established 
and  the  province  would  be  graduating  5,000 
nurses  a  year  from  1969  onwards— approxi- 
mately double  the  current  rate  of  graduation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  a  minimum  of  two 
years  to  train  a  nurse;  most  nursing  training 
programmes  last  three  years.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  doubling  of  the  number  of  registered  nurses 
graduating  in  1969,  then  there  has  to  be  a 
corresponding  dramatic  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  student  nurses  enrolling  in  1966  or 
1967  at  the  very  latest.  This  government, 
characteristically,  has  responded  too  late  to 
the  challenge. 

These  nursing  facilities  should  have  been 
in  operation  in  1960,  not  just  proposed  in 
1964.  There  are  people  suffering  and  dying 
needlessly  in  Ontario  today  because  of  this 
government's  inability,  or  unwillingness,  or 
blindness,  to  anticipate  programmes  before 
they  become  catastrophes. 

I  do  not  like  pulling  the  present  govern- 
ment's chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  them,  but 
there  are  measures  which  can  be  taken  right 
no\y  to  ease  the  pressure  somewhat. 

The  first  involves  the  training  of  certified 
nursing  assistants.  Our  registered  nurses  can 
be  much  more  productive  if  they  have  suffici- 
ent nursing  assistants  to  relieve  them  of 
routine  duties.  In  1963-64,  the  government 
budgeted  $327,000  for  the  training  of  certified 
nursing  assistants.  In  1964-65  the  amount 
was  $364,000.  With  this  emergency  taking 
place— this  lack  of  nurses,  nurses'  assistants 
and  of  staff— we  are  asked  in  the  present 
estimates  to  vote  $382,000.  These  figures  show 
year-by-year  increases,  I  admit,  but  the  in- 
crease is  ridiculously  small  in  relation  to  the 
need. 

Clearly,  an  immediate  crash  programme  to 
train  nursing  assistants  would  help  alleviate 
the  present  shortage  of  nurses  and  would  tide 
us  over  until  the  supply  of  registered  nurses 
could  catch  up  with  the  demand. 

For  this  reason,  I  suggest  that  in  these  esti- 
mates, this  year,  we  should  be  voting  not 
$382,000,  but  two  or  three  times  this  sum. 
As  much  money,  in  fact,  as  can  be  put  into 
effective  immediate  use  in  an  expanded 
programme. 

A  second  immediate  recommendation  will 
devolve  through  the  government  to  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission.  Regis- 
tered nurses  receive  low  pay  for  long  hours 
and  arduous  working  conditions.  They  are 
professionals  in  the  truest  sense,  but  they 
are  not  paid  for  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fessional skill  in  amounts  comparable  to  what 
other  professions  demand  and  get. 

As  a  result,  we  find  the  attrition  rate  among 
professional  nurses  extremely  high.  People 
leave  the  profession— and  they  are  leaving 
now,  at  a  time  when  we  desperately  need 
every  single  professional  worker  we  can  find. 
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Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  immediately  create  a  com- 
mittee—I  frankly  thought  you  had  such  a 
committee,  and  I  was  phoning  to  check  on  it 
today— or  task  force  comprising  representa- 
tives of  the  medical  profession,  the  hospitals, 
the  schools  of  nursing,  the  registered  nurses 
association  and  other  interested  parties. 
Charge  them  with  an  immediate  study  and 
early  report  on  ways  and  means  of  inducing 
registered  nurses  who  are  not  now  working 
to  return  to  professional  practice. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  put  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  out  of  his  misery,  that  sir,  is  done. 
That  sir,  is  done. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  be  interested  in 
seeing  the  results  of  this.  As  I  understand, 
there  is  something  like  9,000  nurses,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  could  direct  me  on  this— I  will 
be  interested  in  seeing  the  approach  that  will 
be  taken  to  draw  them  back  into  practice.  I 
will  come  ba-^k  again  to  a  third  avenue  of 
approach  to  this  problem.  A  very  promising 
experimental  programme  for  nursing  training 
is  being  carried  on  right  now  at  St.  Joseph's 
hospital  here  in  Toronto.  This  project— the 
Quo  Vadis  school  of  nursing— is  enrolling 
women  over  30  in  courses  specially  adapted 
to  their  needs  and  leading  to  an  RN  degree. 

Public  interest  and  heavy  enrolment  in  the 
Quo  Vadis  school  indicates  that  there  are 
literally  thousands  of  women  in  this  province 
whose  families  have  grown  up  and  who  are 
anxious  to  re-enter  the  labour  force  in  a  role 
where  they  can  be  of  service  to  their  com- 
munitv.  I  can  think  of  no  good  reason  why 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  teenagers, 
rather  than  mature  women,  for  training  as 
nursing  students. 

I  believe  that  the  government  may  have 
done  something,  but  I  would  like  to  see  it  in 
action.  The  government  should  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  this  Quo  Vadis  school  proj- 
ect is  expanded  and  stimulated  throughout 
this  province  in  connection  with  encouraging 
married  women  or  older  women  to  come  back 
into  the  nursing  field. 

I  have  talked  abovit  nursing  and  nursing 
education  because  I  feel  that  there  are,  as  I 
have  just  suggested,  short-term  measures  we 
can  take  to  compensate  in  part  at  least  for 
the  government's  lack  of  foresight  and  plan- 
ning. We  are  faced  with  similar  problems  in 
the  training  of  medical  and  dental  profes- 
sionals. Again  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
announced    a   crash   programme. 

I   remember   during   the   summer   reading 


about  169  students  who  had  been  qualified  to 
take  medical  training  in  this  province— this 
wealthy  province— and  yet,  because  there 
were  no  facilities  for  them,  they  were  turned 
down.  So  now  we  have  a  crash  programme 
in  connection  with  dental  and  medical  pro- 
fessionals, and  again  the  crash  programme  is 
at  least  five  years  too  late.  Because  of  the 
time  necessary  to  train  doctors,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  1969  date  for  implementation 
means  that  there  will  be  no  results  shown 
before  well  into  the  1970s.  And  yet,  for  a 
decade  we  have  known  that  we  have  been 
appallingly  short  of  dentists. 

Hon.  members  can  check  with  the  whole 
report  again  just  to  see  how  terrible  this 
crisis  is.  For  years  our  medical  schools  have 
been  forced  to  turn  away  qualified  and  eager 
applicants.  We  cannot  create  doctors  or 
dentists  with  a  short  course.  All  we  can  do 
now  is  to  regret  the  years  that  the  govern- 
ment has  wasted;  to  regret  the  lost  oppor- 
tunities as  represented  in  budget  after 
budget. 

I  turn  now  to  the  problems  of  a  much 
larger  group  than  those  young  people  trying 
to  get  into  medical  school.  I  want  to  talk 
briefly  about  the  250,000  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  19  in  Ontario  today 
who  are  not  in  school.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
about  the  impact  of  automation.  I  believe 
myself  that  it  is  not  automation  we  need 
fear,  but  a  blindness  to  the  demands  for  train- 
ing and  retraining  that  a  changing  pattern  of 
employment  opportunities  entails. 

The  importance  of  this  problem  shows 
immediately  in  the  fact  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  out-of-school  teenagers  in 
Ontario  is  about  three  times  as  high  as  the 
rate  for  older  members  of  the  labour  force. 

Narrowing  it  down  still  further,  we  find 
from  the  report  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation for  1963,  that  in  1962-63  about 
35,000  pupils  in  the  age  group  of  14-18 
dropped  out  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  sys'^em  prior  to  Grade  12.  Further- 
more, and  this,  again,  is  in  his  report,  none 
of  these  35,000  teenagers  received  any  fur- 
ther education  or  training. 

At  least  one  quarter  of  these  35,000  pupils 
are  not  employed.  Even  allowing  for  girls 
who  get  married,  we  are  faced  with  an 
unemployment  rate  of  up  to  20  per  cent  or 
more.  Aivother  40  per  cent  have  gone  into 
clerical,  labouring  and  agricultural  occupa- 
tions, precisely  those  occupations  which  are 
being  increasingly  hit  by  the  technological 
revolution. 
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Most  of  the  unemployed  teenagers  are 
simply  not  qualified  to  take  advantage  of 
presently  available  training  and  retraining 
programmes.  I  have  commented  on  this 
government's  addiction  to  averages.  Here  is 
one  field  where  averages  embody  savage  dis- 
tortions of  truth.  We  cannot  congratulate  our- 
selves on  attaining  an  unemployment  rate  of 
three  per  cent,  when,  in  one  segment  of  the 
labour  force  the  rate  is  20  per  rent.  We  must 
do  something  about  this  problem.  It  is 
obvious  that  present  programmes  are  not 
meeting  the  need.  Therefore  I  would  like  to 
recommend  to  the  government  a  new  pro- 
gramme which,  I  suspect,  will  help  these 
young  people  and  ultimately  help  the  whole 
community. 

I  propose  that  we  establish  a  youth  oppor- 
tunity bureau  within  The  Department  of 
Labour.  This  bureau  will  work  closely  with 
The  Department  of  Education  and  the 
national  employment  service.  It  will  work 
with  The  Department  of  Education  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  keeping  potential  drop- 
outs in  our  school  systems  at  least  until  such 
time  as  they  are  qualified  to  hold  jobs.  It  will 
work  with  the  out-of-school  youth  to  provide 
counselling,  guidance,  ass'stance  with  social 
problems,  and  even  perhaps  special  short 
courses  designed  to  make  the  young  people 
employable.  It  will  work  with  the  national 
employment  service,  which  I  am  certain  will 
welcome  this  initiative  by  the  province. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  NES  is  no 
good. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  it  should  be  en- 
couraged through  this  to  get  better.  The 
NES  will  help  to  identify  job  opportunities 
for  teenage  members  of  the  labour  force  and 
to  guide  teenagers  to  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities.  The  bureau's  offices  will,  of 
course,  be  thoroughly  decentralized.  It  will 
have  professional  staff  wherever  the  need 
might  be. 

I  am  certain  that  this  bureau  could  be 
established  quickly  and  easily  within  existing 
departmental  and  intergovernmental  frame- 
works. I  am  convinced,  too,  that  its  costs 
would  not  be  high.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  that  it 
would  pay  for  itself  in  immediate  upgrading 
of  a  particularly  difficult  component  of  our 
labour  force.  I  need  hardly  add  that  its 
work  would  lead  to  a  reduction  of  delin- 
quency and  other  social  problems  created, 
in  part  at  least,  by  our  neglect  of  our  out- 
of-school  teenagers. 

This  proposal  for  helping  a  significant 
number  of  our  youth  to  take  their  productive 


placfe  in  our  economy  is,  I  think,  particularly 
appropriate  in  the  light  of  the  economic 
opportunities  which  will  be  available  to 
Ontario  in  the  coming  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggested  earlier  that  this 
government's  failure  was  in  loss  of  oppor- 
timities  for  growth  through  lack  of  fore- 
s'ght,  lack  of  planning  and  ultimately  lack 
of  concern.  In  our  economic  development, 
there  is  a  truly  staggering  opportunity  avail- 
able to  us  right  now  which,  on  the  evidence, 
is  likely  to  be  missed  by  the  present  govern- 
ment. 

In. the  Budget  statement  we  heard  that: 

Imports  were  responsible  for  almost  40 
per  cent  of  the  growth  in  Canada's  domes- 
tic market  for  manufactured  products  other 
than  food.  Most  of  these  imports  consisted 
of  machinery  and  equipment,  motor 
vehicles  and  parts,  other  transportation 
equipment,  and  primary  steel  products. 

In  other  words,  sir,  products  which,  as  far  as 
Canadian  production  is  concerned,  are  largely 
produced  right  here  in  Ontario.  When  it  is 
realized  that  40  per  cent  of  the  growth  in 
the  Canadian  market  for  manufactured  goods 
was  accounted  for  by  imports,  it  comes  as  a 
surprise  to  read  later  in  the  Budget  statement 
that: 

The  Department  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment is  carrying  out  a  strong  and 
varied  programme  of  industrial  develop- 
ment and  trade  expansion. 

Where  are  the  results  of  this  alleged  pro- 
gramme of  industrial  development?  To  char- 
acterize the  programme  as  "strorg  and 
varied"  is  misleading,  when  we  consider  that 
domestic  product'on,  concentrated  in  Ontario, 
is  meeting  only  60  per  cent  of  the  increased 
demand  of  the  growing  Canadian  economy. 
Surely  a  truly  strong  and  varied  programme 
would  help  Ontario  manufacturers  to  meet  a 
substantially  higher  percentage  of  the 
economy's  growing  demand. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Tell  the 
free  traders  in  Ottawa  that  story! 

Mr.  Thompson:  In  a  few  minutes  I  will 
have  something  more  to  say  about  trade 
treaties,  and  something  more  to  talk  about. 
I  know  the  hon.  member  will  be  interested 
in  them,  but  first  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
particularly  revealing  situation  with  regard 
to  motor  vehicles.  Recently  the  federal 
government  concluded  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States  which  provides  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  automobiles  and  auto  parts 
an  expected  50  per  cent  growth  in  their 
markets   over   the   next   three   years— 50   per 
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tfeht   growth   iti  addition   to   normal   market 
growth. 

This  represents  as  the  hon.  member  for 
,L6ndon  South  will  recognize,  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  Ontario  manufacturers.  Most 
of  Canada's  auto  industry  is  in  this  province, 
arjd  that  industry  can  look  forward  to  at 
least  a  50  per  cent  growth  over  the  next 
t^ree  years.  This  will  necessitate  vast  ex- 
penditures in  new  plant  and  equpiment.  It 
.will  create  thousands  and  thousands  of  new 
joIds,  first  in  construction,  later  in  production 
and  assembly.  This  is  happening  at  a  time 
when  Ontario  has  about  79,000  unemployed 
workers,  many  of  whom,  including  the  youth 
I  mentioned  earlier,  can  be  trained  to  step 
into  the  new  jobs  to  be  created  in  this  indus- 
try alone.  And  let  me  say  I  know  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
has  been  looking  at  this  situation.  The 
opportunities  in  it  are  truly  breathtaking, 
but  is  this  government  prepared  to  provide 
the  assistance  and  support  required  if  our 
economy  is  to  exploit  these  opportvmities? 

'  Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  Thompson:  On  the  record,  the  answer 
is  clearly  no. 

The  potential  growth  in  our  auto  business 
has  been  looming  for  years.  The  report  of 
tl^e  Bladen  commission  came  down  almost 
four  years  ago.  The  agreement  with  the 
United  States  on  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
matic transmissions  was  made  three  years 
ago.  The  Drury  plan  was  revealed  almost 
two  years  ago.  Both  federal  governments 
which  have  held  office.  Conservative  and 
Liberal,  in  these  years  have  made  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  a  major  objective  of  Cana- 
dian economic  policy  was  the  pursuit  of  a 
larger  share  of  continental  auto  and  auto 
parts  production  for  Canada.  Both  govern- 
ments also  made  it  clear  that  we  could  expect 
success  in  this  campaign.  Now  that  success 
has  been  achieved. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Is  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  saying  that  we  knew  three  years 
ago  this  agreement  would  be  concluded? 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  but  the  government 
could  see  surely  that  this  was  developing. 
They  knew,  for  example,  from  the  Bladen 
report  and  from  this  transmissions  report  that 
something  was  developing.  The  point  I  am 
coming  to  now  is,  what  were  they  doing 
about  it? 

Four  years  ago  the  government  of  Ontario 
should  have  started  to  plan  for  the  expansion 
of  our  auto  industry.   It  should  have  examined 


the  impact  Oh  the  Ontario  economy  of  ex- 
pansion in  this  industry.  It  should  have  pre- 
pared training  and  retraining  programmes  to 
enable  workers  to  step  into  the  jobs  which 
will  be  created.  The  government  should  have 
assessed  the  state  of  our  auto  parts  industry 
arid  should  have  been  ready  to  step  in  to 
help  this  industry  expand  its  capacities  and 
strengthen  its  bargaining  power  with  the 
giant  auto  manufacturers. 

The  government  should  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  ,  major  industrial  expansion  to 
encourage  the  location  of  new  faciKties  in 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Ontario's  slow  growth 
and  high  unemployment  areas.  It  should 
have  set  the  Ontario  development  agency  to 
work  to  develop  plans  to  collaborate  in  the 
ex-pansion  of  the  parts  industry  in  Ontario 
by  providing  the  necessary  financial  and 
management  advisory  services. 

Did  it  produce  such  plans  over  the  past 
four  years?  The  answer  is  "No."  Does  it 
have  these  plans  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order:  We  have  documented  assistance 
through  ODA  to  parts  manufacturers  right 
here  in  Ontario  and  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  give  that  information  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  It  is  confidential  because, 
as  in  banking,  when  a  client  borrows  money 
he  does  not  want  it  made  public,  but  we  have 
offered  assistance  to  parts  manufacturers  who 
have  come  to  us  for  assistance  through  ODA. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  appreciate  that  the 
hon.  Minister  has  mentioned  this  confidential 
opportunity  that  people  might  have.  But  if 
I  wanted  to  go  into  the  auto  parts  business 
with  some  kind  of  a  plant,  and  it  is  confiden- 
tial, how  would  I  go  through  the  secret 
service  approach  in  finding  out  just  what  is 
available?  The  other  point  is  the  retraining 
of  persons— the  training  of  auto  tool  and  die 
workers  and  a  number  of  other  factors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Would  the  hon.  member 
permit  another  observation?  Any  country 
which  has  an  increase  in  its  industrial  output 
and  is  enjoying  high  prosperity  will  have  also 
a  comparative  increase  in  imports.  Great 
Britain  today  has  applied  a  15  per  cent  im- 
port charge  at  a  time  when  its  industrial 
activity  and  earnings  are  at  the  highest  level 
in  history. 

Still  they  have  a  problem  with  imports 
because  people  will  spend  the  money  they 
are  earning.  The  United  States  and  Canada 
are  in  exactly  the  same  position.  They  have 
high  industrial  activity  and  high  earnings. 
People  are  spending  money  and  imports  are 
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going  up.  This  is  a  strange  phenomenon,  but 
this  is  what  happens.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
apphcable  to  Canada  only.  This  situation 
exists  in  all  countries  that  enjoy  a  high 
industrial  output. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment. The  point  that  I  had  made  was 
that  of  the  imports  into  Canada,  40  per  cent 
were  in  areas  in  which  Ontario  could  take 
advantage.  We  could  have  the  industries  and 
the  factories  to  do  this.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  losing  an  opportunity  right  in  our 
own  country  in  connection  with  the  new, 
varied  and  strong  programme  as  was  men- 
tioned—the term  used  by  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Would  the  hon.  member 
give  me  the  figures  for  these  imports  coming 
in  that  are  not  being  manufactured  in 
Canada?  If  he  can  document  those  for  me, 
I  will  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Thanks  very  much. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  whole  idea.  You 
should  have  been  doing  it  for  years. 

An  hon.  member:  We  have  been  doing  it. 
It  is  too  bad  you  are  not  well  informed  about 
these  programmes. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  still  talking  about 
this  opportunity  in  connection  with  auto 
parts  and  a  whole  new  field  of  small  parts 
manufacturing— are  you  going  to  embark  on 
ill-conceived,  desperate  programmes  as  we 
talked  about  with  respect  to  doctors,  as  we 
talked  about  with  respect  to  education?  Are 
we  suddenly  going  to  have  a  crash  pro- 
gramme announced  by  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister to  try  to  make  up  for  the  time  that  they 
have  lost?  Probably. 

Will  we,  as  a  result  of  the  government's 
lack  of  foresight,  fail  to  reap  the  full  benefits 
available  to  us  in  Ontario  from  the  auto 
agreement?  The  answer,  unfortunately,  is 
yes. 

Planning  and  foresight  would  have  enabled 
the  government  to  help  private  industry  pro- 
vide a  significant  increase  in  our  production, 
employment  and  wealth  and  to  foster  a  more 
balanced  economic  expansion  throughout 
Ontario.  Planning  and  foresight  would  have 
enabled  the  government  to  provide  the  kind 
of  training  that  would  enable  our  youthful 
unemployed  to  fill  the  30,000  or  40,000 
new  jobs  which  will  open  up  because  of  the 
expansion  of  the  auto  industry.  There  has 
been   neither  planning  nor  foresight.   There 


have  been  some  hidden  plans  made  but  not 
open  plans. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Where  are  the  unem- 
ployed? Would  you  document  those,  too? 
Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  have  just  explained,  sir— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  We  have  full  employ- 
ment. Will  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
tell  me  where  the  79,000  unemployed  can  be 
found? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  am  sorry.  If  you 
will  listen  further  I  will  give  you  more  ideas 
on  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  am  listening,  but  I  am 
asking  the  hon.  member  if  he  can  document 
where  the  79,000  people  are  that  we  could 
have  trained?   I  would  like  to  find  them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  will  tell  you  what  I  really 
appreciate  very  much.  You  are  at  least  ask- 
ing me  questions,  and  when  we  stand  up 
after  working  late  and  hard  in  order  to  pro- 
vide suggestions  to  this  government  this  is 
appreciated.  I  am  not  getting  overly  dramatic 
or  providing  entertainment  for  you— but  I  do 
feel  that  when  we  are  doing  this  kind  of 
work  with  a  desire  to  help  the  public  and 
help  our  province,  we  could  perhaps  have 
more  than  15  of  your  members  listening. 
But  I  appreciate  the  fact,  sir,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  here. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  We  have  more 
than  15. 

An    hon.    member:    A    few    of    them    are 

getting  an  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  dis- 
tributed his  speech  so  long  before  he  de- 
livered it,  they  are  all  outside  reading  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Thompson:  Nothing  in  this  Budget 
indicates  that  the  government  is  prepared  to 
take  the  necessary  .steps  to  ensure  to  Ontario 
the  maximum  benefit  from  the  auto  agree- 
ment. Neglect  of  the  auto  industry  is  merely 
a  particularly  obvious  example  of  the  present 
government's  neglect  of  opportunities.  This 
same  phenomenon  is  evident  throughout  the 
government's  moves,  or  lack  of  them,  in  the 
field  of  regional  development. 
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A  most  interesting  and  most  useful  confer- 
ence has  'ust  been  held  on  regional  develop- 
ment, and  I  want  to  compliment  the  hon. 
Minister  on  this  conference.  I  hope  it  will 
have  more  permanent  results  than  another 
interesting  conference,  the  conference  on 
automation.  We  are  not  too  optimistic,  be- 
cause we  have  seen  people  flown  from  all 
over  the  world  to  give  papers  before.  We  are 
more  interested,  rather  than  discussion,  in 
action  taking  place.  But  I  do  congratulate 
you,  sir,  on  this.  I  wish  I  could  have  been 
there,  but  there  were  circumstances  that 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  attend.  But  I 
have  read  some  of  the  papers. 

I  have  been  concerned  in  the  past  with 
some  of  these  conferences  and  the  outcome 
of  the  recommendations.  One  of  the  recom- 
mendations, as  you  know,  is  for  regional 
development.  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
widely  publicized  move  that  was  made  over 
15  years  ago— the  formation  of  economic 
regions  within  the  province. 

What  results  have  been  achieved  from  the 
drawing  of  these  regional  boundaries?  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Budget 
statement,  we  have,  and  I  quote,  "a  vigorous 
and  dynamic  plan  which  will  use  our  re- 
sources to  the  fullest."  Last  year's  Budget 
speech  informed  us  that  the  government  had 
"given  our  people  and  our  industries  the 
services  they  require  to  benefit  fully  from  the 
opportunities  which  abound  in  this  province." 

This  is  simply  not  true.  I  know  it  is  not 
true  and  the  people  of  Ontario  know  it  is  not 
true.  I  want  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  hundreds 
of  hard  facts  available  which  demonstrate 
that  these  statements  are  hollow  political 
oratory.  In  Trenton  and  Picton  there  are 
more  people  unemployed— and  you  are  ask- 
ing about  where  were  people  unemployed- 
there  are  more  people  unemployed  and 
looking  for  work  today  than  there  were  in 
1961. 

If  Norfolk  county,  which  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  represents,  were  to  share 
equally  in  the  growth  of  our  economy,  the 
value  of  industrial  building  would  have  to 
have  been  five  times  what  it  actually  was  in 
1963,  and  the  value  of  institutional  and 
government  construction  should  have  been 
ten  times  as  great.  Some  of  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer's  own  constituents  will  have 
found  his  words  a  little  hard  to  believe.  And 
I  know,  sir,  because  I  have  spoken  in  Nor- 
folk. I  spoke  in  Delhi.  I  was  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  and  we  were 
both  horrified  when  we  looked  at  some  of 
the  conditions.  The  council  came  to  us  and 
they  told  us  of  them.   And  here  we  see  you 


with  plenty,  affable  and  genial.  And  you 
have  conditions  like  that  right  in  your  own 
backyard. 

An  hon.  member:  Shame. 

Mr.  Thompson:  In  Haliburton  a  1961 
government  survey  called  tourism  the  main- 
stay of  the  county's  economy.  A  thriving 
tourist  industry  depends  on  good  roads.  Hali- 
burton's  highways  were  too  few  and  too 
poorly  maintained  in  1961.  They  are  in  worse 
shape  today,  four  years  later.  And  the  pro- 
posed expenditures  by  The  Department  of 
Highways  for  the  coming  year  show  that 
they  are  to  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  further. 
I  am  one  of  the  people  who  drive  up  to  Hali- 
burton. I  am  stating  exactly  what  I  think. 
I  go  there  in  the  summer. 

The  government  talks  of  human  better- 
ment. Let  us  just  come  to  this.  I  will  say 
it  in  a  quiet  voice  to  this  House.  The  govern- 
ment talks  of  human  betterment.  Yet  the 
infant  mortality  rate,  which  averages  23.2 
deaths  per  1,000  live  births  in  the  province 
as  a  whole,  is  44.4  in  Kenora,  38.3  in 
DufFerin,  39.8  in  Manitoulin,  37.9  in  Glen- 
garry. The  implications  are  stark,  grim  and 
obvious.  A  government  which  really  acts  to 
equahze  opportunities  just  cannot  tolerate 
twice  as  many  infant  deaths  in  one  county 
as  in  another. 

Let  me  conclude  this  short  but  unpleasant 
list  of  examples  by  quoting  from  a  report 
published  by  this  government.  Population 
and  Labour  Force  Projections  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Regions  of  Ontario,  1961-19S6,  released 
in  December,  1964,  by  The  Department  of 
Labour: 

By  1986,  however,  we  expect  that  about 
half  the  Ontario  population  will  be  living 
in  the  metropolitan  and  Niagara  regions. 
Many  of  Ontario's  rural  counties  have  had 
fairly  stable  population  for  the  past  65 
years— 

this    is    one    of   your    oviti   labour    forecasts, 

and  let  me  keep  quoting: 

—and  we  do  not  expect  them  to  change 
much  over  the  next  quarter  century.  While 
birth  rates  in  many  of  these  counties  are 
higher  than  average,  the  young  people 
move  on  to  the  cities  and  larger  towns 
when  they  reach  vrarking  age,  and  the  base 
population  remains  constant.  Thus  there 
has  been  almost  no  change  in  population 
in  Lanark,  Prescott,  Dundas,  Glengarry, 
Grenville,  Lennox  and  Addington,  Victoria, 
Huron-Bruce,  Dufi^erin,  Grey  or  Manitoulin 
in  the  twentieth  century,  and  in  fact 
several  of  these  counties  axe  more  sparsely 
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populated  now  than  they  were  at  the  turn 
of   the   century. 

Hon.  Mr.  RandaU:  Where  are  these  great 
numbers  of  unemployed? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  are  you  satisfied  with 
that  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Perhaps  the  people  there 
are  satisfied.  Maybe  they  do  not  want  to 
rnove. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  young  people  in  these 
areas  must  be  trained.  What  facilities  are 
there  for  training  and  moving  them?  I  am 
quoting  from  your  own  labour  report: 

The  young  people  in  these  areas  must  be 
trained  and  prepared  to  move  to  the  more 
rapidly  growing  parts  of  the  province 
where  there  is  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity .  .  .  semographic  trends  have  some 
effect  on  the  population  growth  of 
regions.  However,  of  greater  significance 
is  the  relative  economic  opportunity  in  the 
V:arious  regions. 

Because,  contrary  to  the  misleading  generali- 
zations of  the  Budget  speech,  the  effect  of 
the  present  government's  Budget  will  be  to 
increase,  rather  than  decrease,  the  disparities 
between  regions.  I  shall  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  sketch  a  programme  which  we  would 
institute  to  eliminate  these  variations  and 
bring  greater  growth  to  all  regions  of  the 
province. 

In  my  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
I  called  for  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet  eco- 
nomic committee  to  institute  and  co-ordinate 
the  programmes  which  the  solution  of  our 
many  neglected  problems  demand.  Regional 
development  requires  vigorous  activities  by 
all  government  departments  and  requires, 
too,  the  assistance  of  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment. But  without  direction,  goals  and  pur- 
pose, failure  is  inevitable— as  we  have  seen. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
would  indicate  to  us,  when  we  had  the  esti- 
mates in  respect  to  his  department,  that  he 
was  chairman  of  a  Cabinet  economic  covmcU. 
I  apologize  that  I  did  not  ask  you  directly 
at  that  time.  I  still  do  not  know  if  you  have 
an  economic  council  within  your  Cabinet.  If 
you  do,  sir,  I  suggest  that  this  would  be  a 
good  way  to  give  a  new  purpose  and  direction 
with  respect  to  co-ordinating  a  greater  de- 
velopment for  regional  areas. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  jobs  of  the  Cabinet 
economic  committee  will  be  the  complete 
overhaul  of  the  Ontario  Development  Agency. 


It  is  shocking— I  say  this  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development— to  find  this 
agency,  launched  with  such  fanfare  by  your 
predecessor,  accomplishing  so  little.  Since 
its  formation  in  1962,  what  has  it  done? 

The  hon.  member  behind  me  here  had 
asked,  and  again  this  was  something  like  the 
secret  service  approach  you  take,  you  almost 
whisper  to  us  in  embarrassment  that  you 
Jiave   guaranteed  only  44  loans. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  You  had  a  report.  You 
ban  get  all  the  information  you  want. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Fewer  than  two  a  month, 
and  of  these  no  fewer  than  seven  have  gone 
bad. 

;  Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  What  shall  we  do,  turn 
the  key  in  the  door? 

'  Mr.  Thompson:  Six  failed  as  well,  I  under- 
i^tand. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  outline  again  for  another  hon.  Minister  of 
the  Cabinet— he  asked  me,  as  most  of  them 
have— what  shall  we  do? 

This  agency  does  no  market  studies,  nor 
does  it  commission  any.  It  does  no  feasibility 
studies.  It  does  not  initiate  any  activity.  It 
does  not  even  have  development  funds  of 
its  own. 

I  will  tell  you  another  thing  you  should  do. 
You  should  have  a  look  at  Australia,  or  New 
South  Wales,  Manitoba  or  Nova  Scotia.  In 
fact,  just  look  around  at  all  other  develop- 
ment agencies  and  get  ideas. 

It  is  probably  naive  to  expect  this  govern- 
ment to  do  so,  but  one  might  hope  that  it 
would  imitate  the  more  successful  agencies 
that  operate  in  the  United  States,  in  Europe 
and  in  such  Canadian  provinces  as  Nova 
Scotia  and  Manitoba.  To  be  successful,  such 
an  agency  must  be  equipped  to  initiate  feasi- 
bility studies.  It  must  have  adequate  develop- 
ment funds  of  its  own  and  must  be  prepared 
to  build  and,  i£  necessary,  lease  industrial 
space  until  it  is  deemed  advantageous  to  sell 
it  and  reinvest  the  capital  elsewhere.  Funds 
must  be  made  available  to  the  development 
agency  so  that  it  can,  in  co-operation  with 
regional  development  associations  and  muni- 
cipalities, make  it  possible  for  new  industry 
to  locate  outside  the  metropolitan  and  Niagara 
regions. 

Availability  and  costs  of  power  and  trans- 
portation are  also  crucial  factors  in  regional 
development,  factors  totally  neglected  by  the 
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present  government.  This  province,  through 
the  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  is  directly  in- 
volved in  both  rail  and  road  transport.  These 
agencies,  responsible  to  this  Legislature,  could 
be  used  positively  to  induce  expansion  in 
our  northern  areas.  Yet  we  have  no  adequate 
analysis  of  the  significance  of  transportation 
costs  in  determining  new  industrial  location 
within  the  province.  I  call  for  such  a  study 
so  that  the  resulting  facts  can  be  used  to 
formulate  a  policy  which  will  enable  us  to 
use  transportation  costs  as  a  positive  weapon 
in  encouraging  regional  development. 

Power  rates,  too,  are  a  major  consideration. 
Under  the  present  rate  structure,  Ontario 
Hydro  charges  each  municipality  what  Ontario 
Hydro  computes  to  be  the  cost  of  producing 
and  delivering  power  to  that  municipality. 
This  system  of  charges  results  in  wide  varia- 
tions in  average  power  costs  across  the  prov- 
ince. I  see  the  vice-chairman  of  Hydro  (Mr. 
Boyer)  here  and  I  take  two  examples  that  I 
looked  at  last  night.  Bracebridge— that  is  well 
known  to  my  hon.  friend— and  Gravenhurst 
are  two  communities  only  eight  miles  apart, 
yet  power  is  almost  twice  as  expensive  in 
Bracebridge  as  in  Gravenhurst.  I  know  there 
are  other  complications  in  connection  with 
this,  but  obviously,  Hydro  rates  are  deter- 
mined with  no  thought  for  the  development 
needs  of  the  areas  served. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka):  That  is  not 
correct  at  all.  Absolutely  incorrect. 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  the  government  were 
serious  about  regional  development,  it  would 
launch  an  immediate  study  of  the  role  of 
power  rates  in  industrial  location  and  it 
would,  as  a  result  of  that  study,  find  a  new 
base  for  determining  Hydro  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  this  House  of 
one  other  proposal  1  made  a  few  weeks  ago. 
I  have  been  calling  here  for  a  number  of 
immediate  studies— studies  necessary  to  get 
the  facts  upon  which  a  positive  programme  of 
regional  development  must  be  based.  We 
desperately  need  a  new  agency  if  we  are  to 
do  the  research  necessary  to  build  eflFective 
programmes.  In  my  reply  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  I  proposed  the  creation  of  an 
Ontario  bureau  of  statistics  to  do  such  re- 
search and  to  undertake  such  studies.  I 
believe  my  remarks  today  on  regional  de- 
velopment further  underline  the  urgency  with 
which  I  view  the  need  for  the  creation  of  this 
agency. 

I  shall  discuss  the  problems  of  our  muni- 
cipalities in  a  few  moments.  But  first  I  want 
to  focus  on  a  particular  problem  which  affects 
not    only    our    municipalities    but    our    total 


economy  and  the  lives  and  health  of  every 
living  creature  in  this  province.  I  refer  to 
pollution  and  wastage  of  our  water  resources. 
Only  a  few  days  ago.  Professor  George  B. 
Langford  revealed  that  the  Great  Lakes  In- 
stitute had  discovered  last  year  more  than 
2,000  square  miles  of  dead,  unpleasant 
smelling  and  bad  tasting  water  in  Lake  Erie. 
Algae,  feeding  on  industrial  wastes  and 
sewage,  and  consuming  oxygen,  had  destroyed 
the  living  water  and  produced  what  amounts 
to  a  dead  sea. 

Professor  Langford  is,  I  think,  known  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  (Mr.  Simonett)— I  think  he  was 
invited  to  one  of  his  conferences— I  remember 
reading  in  the  paper,  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  some  statement  made  about  it.  Professor 
Langford  stated,  let  me  quote: 

Water  has  the  ability  to  purify  itself 
and  eventually  rid  itself  of  certain  im- 
purities, but  pollutants  are  being  poured 
into  the  Great  Lakes  at  such  an  alarming 
rate  that  in  ten  years  the  point  of  no 
return  will  be  reached. 

We  are  faced,  therefore— we  all  know  this— 
not  with  just  a  temporary  inconvenience,  but 
with  the  permanent  destruction  of  a  natural 
resource  which  is  basic  to  Ontario's  economy. 

The  federation  of  Ontario  cottagers'  asso- 
ciations spoke  up  just  a  few  days  before 
Professor  Langford.  The  president,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Hoad,  underlined  the  urgency  of  action  to 
control  the  destruction  of  our  water  resources, 
when  he  said,  and  I  quote:  "The  affluent 
society  will  become  the  effluent  society." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  present  gov- 
ernment has  not  been  completely  ignorant  of 
its  responsibilities  in  this  field.  The  Ontario 
water  resources  commission  has  a  very  credit- 
able record,  considering  the  weapons  at  its 
disposal.  But  it  is  time,  however,  that  those 
weapons  were  strengthened.  Funds— 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  They  are  being 
strengthened. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  going  to  help  the  hon. 
Minister  and  suggest  a  few  more  ways  of 
helping. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  It  is  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  who  needs  help. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Funds  must  be  provided 
for  more  basic  and  applied  research  on  water 
resources  and  treatment.  Teeth  must  be  put 
into  the  penalties  for  the  misuse  of  water. 
I  will  be  interested  when  we  have  this  dis- 
cussion in  the  Legislature  to  see  how  many 
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people  actually  come  up  for  penalties.  Some- 
one suggested  to  me  that  there  has  been  only 
one  firm  that  came  up  for  polluting  the  water. 
This  surely  is  nonsense— I  am  sure  there 
must  be  many  more  than  that  because  I  know 
the  hon.  Minister  is  a  man  who  is  active  and 
energetic,  and  if  people  break  the  rules  he 
will  get  after  them.  But  we  will  hear  how 
many  there  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Does  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  want  it  remedied? 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  want  it  remedied. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Thompson:  More  effort  must  be  de- 
voted to  familiarizing  the  public  with  this 
problem.  That  does  not  mean  that  up  in 
Elliot  Lake  you  have  to  hide  everything  until 
newspapermen  show  up  something.  The 
public  should  be  informed.  Particularly, 
immediate  action  must  be  taken  to  expand 
municipal,  regional  and  industrial  efforts  to 
overcome  the  abuse  of  our  water  resources. 

Let  me  spell  out  for  the  hon.  Minister  a 
programme  which  would  accomplish  this 
latter  objective: 

1.  The  province  should  undertake  to 
match,  by  way  of  grants,  the  forgiveness  of 
indebtedness  provided  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  25  per  cent  of  loans  made  by 
CMHC  for  sewage  treatment  plants. 

2.  In  cases  where  the  capacity  of  a  muni- 
cipality to  carry  additional  debt  burdens  is 
doubtful,  the  OWRC  should  be  encouraged 
to  proceed  with  the  building,  financing,  oper- 
ation and  ownership  of  treatment  plants 
against  an  annual  charge  to  the  municipality 
concerned.  The  annual  charge  could  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  by  extending  the  re- 
covery period  for  the  capital  cost  over  40  to 
50  years. 

3.  Provincial  leadership  and  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  municipalities  to 
establish  regional  sewage  and  water  authori- 
ties to  combine  their  planning,  technical  and 
financial  strengths  in  overcoming  pollution 
and  water  problems  over  wider  areas. 

Professor  Langford  warned  us  that  indus- 
trial pollution  was  becoming  our  worst 
problem  in  this  field.  At  present,  OWRC 
has  little  power  to  compel  industries  to  under- 
take pollution  control  and  no  power  to  pro- 
vide real  incentives  to  encourage  them  to  do 
so. 

This  is  something  I  think  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  the  federal  government's 
corporation  income  tax  and  other  legislation 
already  provide  incentives  and  aid  to  indus- 


trial companies  wishing  to  apply  such  legis- 
lation to  treatment  of  wastes.  For  example, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  provision  which 
permits  companies  to  write  off  from  taxable 
income  150  per  cent  of  all  expenditures  on 
research  over  and  above  a  base  year  would 
apply  to  research  on  the  treatment  of  the 
company's  wastes. 

Similarly,  recent  legislation  providing  for 
accelerated  capital  cost  allowances  in  desig- 
nated areas  of  slow  growth  and  high  un- 
employment provides  some  additional  aid, 
although  under  restricted  circumstances, 
which  could  be  applied  to  overcoming  waste 
disposal  problems.  But  the  main  point  I  want 
to  make,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we,  in  this 
province  where  the  final  responsibility  lies, 
must  develop  our  own  incentives  and  aid 
programmes  if  we  are  to  solve  the  serious 
problems  facing  industry  and  the  public  in 
this  field.  The  responsibility  for  securing 
action  and  obtaining  results  lies  with  the 
province. 

I  therefore  urge  the  government  to  estab- 
lish a  policy  of  making  loans  available  to 
industrial  and  commercial  companies  under 
carefully  considered  conditions,  coupled  with 
an  intensified  programme  of  enforcement  of 
water  pollution  regidations,  to  ensure  tliat 
over  the  next  five  years  all  industrial  wastes 
going  into  Ontario  waterways,  or  into  muni- 
cipal sewage  systems,  meet  approved  stand- 
ards. 

Action  here  is  particularly  urgent  because 
of  the  increasing  volume  of  industrial  activity 
and  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  by- 
product wastes  from  highly  sophisticated  new 
chemical  processes. 

I  cannot,  today,  deal  with  the  other  serious 
pollution  problems.  The  air  we  breathe  is 
becoming  increasingly  contaminated  from 
noxious  substances. 

I  have  just  discovered  that  where  I  live, 
for  example,  in  the  west  end  of  Toronto, 
more  than  740  tons  of  grime  drops  over  the 
area.  I  had  always  thought  of  Toronto  as 
"the  pure"— 

An  hon.  member:  In  how  long? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Seven  hundred  and  forty 
tons  annually.  Much  medical  opinion  blames 
urban  air  pollution  for  cancer  and  other 
d-seases.  And  substantial  air  pollution  makes 
life  miserable  for  many  citizens  in  our  indus- 
trialized urban  areas. 

To  date,  the  government  has  taken  little 
action  to  get  this  problem  under  control. 
The  responsibility  has  been  left  with  the 
municipahties.  I  believe  the  provincial 
government    will    have    to    supply    research. 
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enforcement  and  incentive  assistance  to  the 
municipalities.  I  believe  that  air  pollution 
has  to  come  under  much  broader  regional 
authority  if  the  municipalities  will  co-operate. 

And  not  least,  I  believe  that  this  province 
will  have  to  follow  the  approaches  made  in 
California  in  demanding  that  motor  vehicles 
he  equipped,  by  manufacturers,  with  devices 
to  control  the  escape  of  harmful  exhaust 
gases.  I  will  have  more  to  say  in  connection 
with  this  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  turn  to  the  refer- 
ence in  the  Budget  to  financial  aid  to  local 
authorities,  municipalities  and  school  boards. 
Provincial  grants  and  subsidies  to  Ontario's 
local  authorities  at  $620  million  now  account 
for  some  47  per  cent  of  the  net  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  province. 

Large  as  these  sums  are,  in  an  absolute 
sen.se,  they  no  more  than  keep  pace  with  the 
mounting  tax  burden  and  expenditure  needs 
of  local  governments.  That  makes  us  think 
of  the  whole  tone  of  satisfaction  with  "things 
as  they  are"  in  this  Budget,  with  sums  of 
money  escalating  year  by  year— condemning 
this  government  with  complacency  toward 
the  underlying  problems  of  local  govern- 
ments. 

These  problems  are  many.  They  are  re- 
flected in  financial  strains,  but  they  will  not 
be  overcome  by  grants  and  subsidies  alone- 
important  as  these  are. 

There  are  serious  deficiencies,  for  example, 
in  community  planning  in  Ontario.  The  hon. 
Mini.ster  of  Municipal  Affairs  himself  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  only  20  per 
cent  of  the  planning  areas  in  the  province 
are  covered  by  adequate  plans. 

Some  150  of  the  province's  385  planning 
boards  have  ceased  to  exist  or  have  no  pro- 
grammes. And  yet  this  deplorable  situation 
continues  at  a  time  when  entirely  new  efforts 
in  community  planning  must  be  achieved,  not 
only  to  arrest  decline  and  decay  in  many 
small  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  in  the 
centres  of  large  cities  but,  equally  important, 
when  entirely  new  measures  of  co-operative 
planning  must  emerge  among  the  municipal- 
ities and  other  local  authorities  on  a  regional 
basis. 

The  hon.  Minister  issued  warnings  about 
losses  of  local  autonomy  unless  greater 
efficiency  is  achieved  but  the  government, 
through  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  offers 
only  more  funds  to  prolong  the  existing 
pattern  of  organization  and  operation  of  local 
governments. 

The  government  fails  to  provide  firm 
leadership  in  laying  down  the  principles  of 
regionalism     in     Ontario     and     in     designing 


regional  authorities  capable  of  implementing 
coherent  policies  for  economic  development, 
highways,  housing  and  municipal  and  social 
facilities  and  services  on  a  regional  basis. 

The  cost  of  failing  to  co-ordinate  the  plan- 
ning activities  of  adjoining  municipalities  is 
too  high  to  tolerate.  Urban  centres  continue 
to  spill  population  into  adjoining  areas  where 
they  disrupt  services  and  finances  in  muni- 
cipalities pursuing  independent  planning 
policies,  or  none  at  all. 

In  my  remarks  to  the  Legislature  today, 
for  example,  1  have  called  for  action  to 
establish  regional  authorities  which  would 
enable  adjoining  municipalities  to  develop 
water  resources  and  to  solve  pollution  prob- 
lems which,  if  not  overcome,  will  retard  and 
undermine  the  economic  development  of 
many  areas  of  Ontario  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  financial  strains  faced  by 
municipal  governments  are  severe.  Municipal 
taxation  in  Ontario  in  the  seven-year  period, 
1957-63,  has  doubled  to  reach  $750  million 
in  1963.  While  taxation  was  doubling  in  this 
period,  assessable  property  grew  by  only  50 
per  cent— that  is  half  the  rate— indicating  the 
increasing  burden  which  local  taxes  bear  upon 
property.  Municipal  debenture  debt  in 
Ontario  in  the  five-year  period  1959-63  grew 
by  over  $500  million,  or  by  40  per  cent,  to 
reach  a  total  of  $1.83  billion.  In  each  of 
those  years  debt  rose  by  an  average  of 
$132  million  or  by  $2.5  million  per  week  as 
municipalities  strained  to  supply  modern 
facilities  and  services. 

Faced  with  municipal  problems,  local  taxes 
and  debts  of  this  magnitude,  it  is  urgent  that 
this  Legislature  have  placed  before  it  a  long- 
term  plan  of  relief  and  reform.  We  must 
plan  now  for  more  effective,  broader-based 
local  governments  in  Ontario  to  attract,  serv- 
ice and  hold  new  industries  in  communities 
in  all  regions  of  the  province.  It  will  require 
municipal  regroupings  and  new  regional  gov- 
ernment units  to  prevent  the  draining  of 
provincial  population  and  industry  into  a  few 
congested  metropolitan  areas  and  to  build  the 
broad  financial  base  that  local  governments 
recjuire  today  to  provide  the  services  modern 
communities  need. 

Ontario  municipalities  must  look  to  their 
own  enlargement,  reorganization  and  strength- 
ening, not  only  to  do  the  job  expected 
of  them,  but  also  to  protect  themselves  in 
their  legitimate  autonomy  against  the  mount- 
ing weight  of  provincial  direction,  subsidies, 
warnings  and  interventions.  Immediate  ob- 
jectives to  be  realized  in  the  nexi:  five-year 
period  should  include  the  following,  and  I 
suggest  this  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
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in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs: 

1.  A  reduction  in  the  municipal  share  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  costs  by 
an  average  of  one-third.  I  do  not  propose 
this  as  a  final  or  full  answer  to  municipal  and 
school  finances. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Not 
100  per  cent  any  more? 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  not  100  per  cent.  As 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  I  am  stating 
this  as  a  proposal  for  the  government. 

The  effect  of  this  measure,  which  I  propose 
only  as  an  interim  means  of  relief  and  re- 
organization to  be  achieved  in  the  next  five 
years,  would  be  to  reduce  the  municipal 
share  of  education  costs  from  an  average  of 
60  per  cent,  maintained  over  the  past  decade, 
to  40  per  cent  by  1970,  and  to  raise  the 
provincial  share  from  an  average  of  40  per 
cent  to  60  per  cent. 

Local  governments  would  still  be  left 
responsible  for  a  large  share  of  an  increasing 
total  education  bill,  but  they  would  realize 
a  reasonable  relief  to  enable  them  better  to 
carry  their  other  responsibilities  and  to  ex- 
pand municipal  facilities  and  services.  We 
await  the  report  of  the  committee  on  taxa- 
tion in  Ontario  and  the  final  report  of  the 
select  committee  of  the  Legislature  on  muni- 
cipal aff^airs  before  proposing  a  more  lasting 
solution  to  educational  finances.  But  we  wish 
to  make  an  immediate  start  that  would  not 
prejudice  future  reorganization. 

2.  Direct  provincial  leadership,  together 
with  financial  assistance,  to  lead  municipal- 
ities —  where  appropriate  —  to  merge  their 
boundaries  by  uniting  in  some  instances  with 
neighbouring  units,  or  by  forming  metropol- 
itan or  regional  governments  in  other  cases, 
so  that  certain  general  services  and  functions 
could  be  performed  by  a  central  body  while 
more  strictly  local  functions  and  services 
would  continue  to  be  provided  by  the  con- 
stituent municipalities  in  the  regional  two-tier 
systems. 

3.  The  appointment  of  a  series  of  com- 
missions to  examine  the  patchwork  of  regional 
authorities  which  have  proliferated  in  Ontario 
in  such  fields  as  conservation,  planning, 
tourism,  economic  development  and  welfare; 
and  recommendation  of  steps  to  bring  order 
and  coherence  to  this  structure.  They  should 
appraise  the  welter  of  administrative  regions 
created  by  various  departments  of  the  Ontario 
government.  This  Legislature  needs  the  facts 
before  it  can  proceed  intelligently  in  the 
reform  and  renovation  of  our  local  and 
regional   government   structures.   It   does  not 


get  the  facts  in  reports  and  budgets  such  as 
we  have  presented  to  us  here.  Nor  can  it  get 
the  facts  or  gain  perspective  from  existing  de- 
partmental programmes  with  overlap,  compete 
with  each  other,  or  pursue  contradictory 
courses  through  confused  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  quote  from  the  address 
delivered  only  a  few  days  ago  by  Professor 
Ralph  Kmeger,  professor  of  geography  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo.  I  was  not  able 
to  be  there  but  I  did  get  a  chance  to  read 
his  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  That  is  why  we  invited 
him. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate  your  courage. 
You  must  have  been  aware  that  many  of 
the  people  you  invited  were  going  to  be  quite 
critical.  But  the  real  test  is  what  you  are 
going  to  do  about  it.  Let  me  follow  through 
on  this  with  some  of  his  suggestions:  The 
situation- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Thompson:  This  is  from  the  speech 
of  Professor  Krueger. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  bound  to  be  an  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Thompson:  He  is  a  very  brilliant  man 
and,  frankly,  I  wish  I  had  his  mind.  I  am 
sorry,  I  am  sure  you  do  have,  but  I  do  not. 
I  therefore  gladly  quote  from  him: 

The  situation  produced  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  different  sized  regions  whose 
boundaries  do  not  coincide,  has  been  further 
complicated  by  the  introduction  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  sub-regions  and  districts  generally 
arrived  at  in  the  same  manner.  The  net 
result  is  an  apparent  maze  of  administra- 
tive regions  and  districts  that  often  cut 
across  basic  statistical  data  gathering  units 
such  as  counties  and  townships,  thus  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  analyze  trends  in  resource 
use  and  economic  development,  and  difficult 
to  formulate  and  implement  planning  and 
economic  policy. 

After  reviewing  the  provincial  regional 
administrative  organization,  one  is  led  to 
the  conclusion  that,  when  confronted  with 
an  outmoded  municipal  structure,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario,  in  place  of  the  needed 
basic  reorganization  of  that  structure,  super- 
imposed upon  it  a  whole  new  and  compli- 
cated set  of  administrative  regions.  This 
expedient  has,  in  turn,  created  a  funda- 
mental impediment  to  rational  planning  of 
resource  use  and  economic  development. 

And  that,  sir,  was  one  of  your  best  speakers. 
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This  is  a  clear  indictment  in  objective 
and  measured  language  pointing  out  the 
years  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  years  of  haphazard  patching 
without  long-tenn  objectives  or  coherent 
policy.  It  places  the  responsibility  for  an 
outmoded  municipal  structure  on  the  govern- 
ment that  built  that  structure.  It  places  on 
that  government  the  responsibility  for  creating 
fundamental  impediments  to  rational  planning 
of  resource  use  and  economic  development. 
This  Legislative  has  a  large  responsibility 
which  has  not  been  met  under  this  govern- 
ment. 

I  go  back  to  my  earlier  statement  that 
grants  and  subsidies  are  not  enough.  Warn- 
ings, and  I  refer  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  with  his  warnings,  and  of 
the  veiled  ones  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
sometimes  also,  are  irresponsible  when  not 
backed  up  by  government  policies  and  plans. 
Let  us  get  on  with  the  job  in  this  session. 

Because  I  think  the  Cabinet  should  work, 
I  suggest  there  should  be  created  a  special 
municipal  and  regional  development  com- 
mittee of  the  Cabinet  to  co-ordinate  all 
federal  and  provincial  programmes  now  ap- 
plying to  Ontario  municipalities.  Co-ordina- 
tion of  such  programmes  does  not  exist  under 
the  present  government.  The  failure  of  many 
significant  programmes  to  reach  many  com- 
munities in  Ontario  stems  from  a  failure  of 
provincial  policy,  a  failure  of  provincial  ac- 
tion, a  failure  to  co-ordinate  to  ensure  the 
effective  application  of  legislation;  for  ex- 
ample in  housing,  urban  renewal,  sewage 
disposal,  sewage  treatment,  transportation 
and  economic  development. 

There  is  no  effective  co-ordination  in  my 
opinion  right  now  between  the  work  of  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission,  the  On- 
tario development  agency,  regional  develop- 
ment associations,  the  municipal  works 
assistance  programme,  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation,  the  Ontario  hospital  commission, 
Ontario  ARDA  and  other  agencies,  each  of 
which  offers  significant  aid  to  local  and 
regional  communities,  but  each  of  which 
cannot  fulfill  its  purpose  alone.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  Cabinet  co-ordination  there 
cannot  be  proper  advantage  taken  for  all 
regions  of  Ontario,  of  the  federal  incentive 
programmes  for  the  location  of  industry  in 
designated  areas,  and  a  proper  integration 
of  these  programmes  with  provincial  and 
municipal  programmes. 

I  therefore  urge  the  creation,  I  say  it 
again,  of  a  municipal  and  regional  develop- 
ment committee  of  the  Cabinet.  This  Cabi- 
net committee  should  guide  the  preparation 


of  an  overall  provincial  plan  for  municipal 
and  regional  development.  Such  a  plan  must 
incorporate  guide  lines  for  land  use,  economic 
development,  municipal  organization,  muni- 
cipal services,  regional  colleges,  recreation, 
inter-regional  highways  and  power  develop- 
ment, and  it  must  co-ordinate  the  long-term 
planning  of  local  municipalities  and  regional 
organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Budget  and  the  estimates 
in  the  field  of  municipal  affairs  reveal  only, 
and  I  quote  "more  of  the  same."  We  ha\e 
no  confidence  in  this  government's  future 
course,  or  its  ability,  or  its  will  to  establish 
a  new  order  for  local  and  regional  govern- 
ment. I  have  indicated  some  guide  lines 
which  my  party  believes  essential  to  the 
future  of  local  government  in  Ontario.  We 
will  have  more  to  say  when  the  estimates  are 
before  us. 

And  it  is  for  these  reasons,  sir,  that  I  move, 
seconded  by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
(Mr.  Oliver),  that  the  motion  that  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  committe  of  ways 
and  means  be  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  words: 

But  this  House  regrets  that  the  Budget 
has  failed  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
the  proper  use  of  Ontario's  financial  re- 
sources as  well  as  its  human  resources,  in 
that  it  has  neglected  to  include  action 
upon  the  following: 

1.  The  encouragement,  fostering  and  de- 
velopment of  new  industry  throughout  the 
province. 

2.  Provision  of  proper  educational 
facilities  for  training  and  retraining  of 
workers  in  view  of  the  challenge  of  auto- 
mation. 

3.  The  assurance  of  prosperity  to  those 
who  derive  their  income  from  our  agri- 
cultural industries. 

4.  The  problems  faced  by  local  govern- 
ments in  1965. 

5.  A  comprehensive  programme  of  de- 
velopment of  the  vast  resources  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  province  and  fair  and 
reasonable  payments  to  mining  municipali- 
ties. 

6.  The  elimination  of  the  serious  danger 
arising  from  air  pollution  and  water  pol- 
lution in  Ontario. 

7.  The  provision  of  leadership  in  the 
field  of  labour  relations,  the  lack  of  which 
has  resulted  in  harmful  dislocation  in  the 
industrial   sphere. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Thompson  moves  the 
amendment  as  read. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  outset  I  would  hke  to  congratulate  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  on  his  first 
contribution  as  lead-off  speaker  for  the 
Liberal  Party  in  the  Throne  Speech  debate. 

An   hon.    member:    Budget   debate. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Sorry,  in  the  Budget  debate. 
Well,  he  was  also  in  the  Throne  Speech  de- 
bate. Over  here  they  have  a  one-man  band, 
you  know. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  seems  to 


have  freed  himself  from  most  of  the  obscuran- 
tism and  downright  mossback  Toryism  that 
characterized  most  Liberal  lead-off  speeches 
in  Budget  debates  in  the  past.  I  would  also 
say  that— 

(At  this  point  in  the  debate  the  fire  alarm 

was  sounded.) 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  House  will  recess  until 
after  the  alarm. 

The  House  resumed. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  I  was  so  rudely  interrupted,  I  was  in 
the  process  of  paying  compliments  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)— 

An  hon.  member:  No  wonder  you  were 
interrupted. 

Another  hon.  member:  That  is  why  the 
alarm  went  off. 

Mr,  Bryden:  I  suspect  the  Tories  started  a 
fire  just  to  stop  me.  However,  I  am  going 
to  continue  in  the  same  vein,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  now  self-evident  that  the  ability 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
improved  immeasurably  since  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  sub-amendment  pre- 
sented in  this  House  by  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  (Mr.  MacDonald). 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Unfortunately,  if  he  has  not 
had  time  yet  to  learn  his  lesson  well,  the 
amendment  he  has  presented  is,  shall  we  say, 
a  rather  pale  reflection  of  the  sub-amendment 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  but  at  least  it  represents  progress  and 
for  that  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  is  to  be 
commended. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  he  should  be 
warned,  as  his  colleague  the  federal  Minister 
of  Finance,  Mr.  Walter  Gordon,  learned  some 
time  ago  that  speeches  written  by  the  Bay 
Street  triplets,  Messrs.  Martin  O'Connell,  Jeff 
Conway  and  David  Stanley,  have  a  real  ten- 
dency to  backfire,  in  fact  to  the  point  where 
we  had  to  call  out  the  fire  engines. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  merely  issued  a  warning  to 
the  hon.  gentleman;  the  House  leader  for  the 
government  can  draw  whatever  inference  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): I  appreciate  the  compliment  in  the 
hon.  member's  suggestion  that  I  was  that 
brilliant  in  my  speech. 


\ir.  Bryden:  Naturally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  also  like  to  congratulate  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  seventh  consecutive  Budget  in 
this  House.  If  nothing  else,  this  is  a  remark- 
able record  of  pertinacity.  I  have  always 
admired  the  enthusiasm  that  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  is  able  to  muster  as  he  presents 
the  same  old  Budget  year  after  year. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  And 
it  is  making  Ontario  more  prosperous  year 
after  year. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  not,  however,  an  en- 
thusiasm that  he  was  able  to  communicate  to 
his  supporters  over  there  as  he  presented  his 
seventh  Budget  a  week  ago  yesterday.  Those 
who  brought  themselves  to  stick  around  at  all 
—it  was  hardly  any  more  than  tonight,  if  as 
many;  certainly  not  more  than  half  the  total- 
were  sound  asleep  before  he  got  well  under- 
way. 

They  managed  to  rouse  themselves  only 
after  I  urged  them  several  times  to  organize 
a  cheering  section  to  help  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  through  the  last  hard  pull  of  his 
oration.  That  was  a  little  service  I  was  happy 
to  perform  for  my  hon.  friend.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  the  hon.  member  for  Eglinton 
(Mr.  Reilly)  who  first  picked  up  the  cue.  I 
think  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  will 
recognize  that  it  has  always  been  my  aim  to 
be  helpful  to  him  in  the  Budget  debate.  And 
tliis  year  he  seems  to  need  even  more  help 
than  usual.  Everybody  agrees  that  this  year's 
Budget  is  the  dullest  in  a  long  series  of  dull 
budgets. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  seems  almost  impossible  to 
breathe  any  life  into  it,  but  I  have  been  told 
by  experts  in  the  public  relations  field  that 
even  an  uninteresting  document  can  some- 
times be  made  interesting  if  a  symbol  can 
be  found  through  which  its  essential  mean- 
ing can  be  communicated.  With  that  in  mind, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  a  set  of  second- 
hand, worn-out  dentures  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  and  all  hon. 
members  will   agree  that  tliis  is  the  perfect 
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symbol  of  a  budget  that  totally  fails  to  bite 
into  the  problems  of  the  1960s,  and  offers  a 
diet  of  bread,  milk  and  pablum  instead  of 
red  meat.    And  I  will  demonstrate— 

An  hon.  member:  Put  your  teeth  back  in. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Put  them  back  in  your  mouth  and 
take  your  foot  out. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  demonstrate  the  in- 
capacity of  these  instruments  to  bite  into  red 
meat.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  evidence 
of  my  good-will,  I  will  now  present  these 
dentures  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer.  I 
am  also  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  him  to  receive  a  course  of 
instruction  in  their  use  in  the  hope— 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Take  them  back  to  Mr.  Bryden;  he  needs 
them  more  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  regret  that  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  is  not  aware  of  his  clear  need. 
I  was  v/illing  to  arrange,  or  make  necessary 
arrangements,  for  him  to  receive  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  use  of  these  instruments  in 
the  hope  that  next  year's  budget  will  at 
least  have  as  much  bite  in  it  as  a  set  of 
.second-hand  discarded  dentures  can  provide. 
That  is  the  most  we  could  hope  for  from  a 
Tory  government. 

Mr.  Peck:  Get  those  teeth  going  again. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  We  get  a  far 
better  message  from  them,  tliey  make  sense. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  wait  until 
these  hon.  gentlemen  on  my  left  settle  down, 
although  it  seems  difficult  to  get  them  to 
settle  down  under  any  circumstances. 

The  basic  pattern  of  this  year's  Budget  can 
be  traced  back  far  beyond  the  seven  years 
since  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  as.sumed 
office.  In  all  its  essential  outlines,  it  is  the 
same  budget  as  was  presented  year  in  and 
year  out  by  Mr.  Leslie  Frost  when  he  was 
Provincial  Treasurer. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  That  is  because  people  like  it  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  must  say  I  got  a  lot  more 
reaction  in  five  minutes  than  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  got  in  three  hours.  Naturally, 
the  amount  of  money  involved  has  increased 
steadily  as  population  has  increased  and  the 
value  of  money  has  declined.  But  the  same 
basic  patterns  of  expenditure  are  there,  along 
with   the   same  self-adulation   and   the   same 


tired  old  cliches  about  "human  betterment" 
and  "a  well-balanced  plan." 

Actually,  the  Budget  does  not  represent 
any  plan  at  all.  It  is  merely  an  exercise  in 
arithmetic  in  which  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer added  up  various  departmental  estimates 
of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  forthcom- 
ing year  and  called  the  result  a  budget.  If  the 
government  had  even  the  vaguest  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  planning,  the  Budget 
would,  as  a  very  minimum,  present  long-  and 
medium-term  forecasts  along  with  the  esti- 
mate of  immediate  requirements,  and  would 
show  how  those  immediate  requirements  fit 
in  with  long-term  plans. 

It  may  have  been  adequate  in  the  19th 
century  for  a  go\'ernment  to  total  up  its 
anticipated  expenditures  a  year  at  a  time  and 
then  look  for  ways  of  raising  the  money  to 
meet  them.  In  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century,  this  is  simply  not  good  enough.  If 
we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of  rapid  eco- 
nomic and  social  change,  it  is  essential  to 
anticipate  problems  before  they  reach  emerg- 
ency proportions  and  to  work  out  plans  to 
solve  them.  The  Budget  should  be  the  in- 
strument through  which  such  plans  are  trans- 
lated into  action.  But  that  kind  of  budgeting 
requires  foresight,  and  foresight  is  in  acutely 
short  supply  on  the  Treasury  benches. 

The  government  does  not  plan;  it  simply 
reacts  to  stimuli  like  Pavlov's  dogs.  A  bell 
rings,  signalling  an  acute  social  emergency, 
and  the  government  jumps.  In  view  of  the 
frequency  with  which  emergencies  arise  in 
this  era  of  rapid  change  when  foresight  is 
not  exercised,  it  jumps  with  about  the  same 
rapidity  and  about  the  same  sense  of  purpose 
as  a  Mexican  jumping  bean.  A  crisis  in 
higher  education  develops,  which  was  fore- 
seeable for  years  in  advance,  and  the  govern- 
ment jumps  to  provide  additional  facilities— 
not  enough  to  meet  the  need  but  enough 
to  prevent  the  whole  system  from  collapsing. 

A  long-term  and  growing  shortage  of  facili- 
ties for  the  mere  custody,  not  treatment,  of 
the  mentally  retarded  becomes  an  emergency, 
and  the  government  jumps  to  announce— for 
about  the  tenth  time— that  it  is  going  to 
establish  diagnostic  and  assessment  clinics,  and 
community  treatment  facilities. 

A  grand  jury  condemns  the  Mercer  refor- 
matory, which  has  already  been  condemned 
many  >ears  before,  and  the  government  jumps 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  discrediting  the 
grand  jury.  And  so  the  monotonous  story  goes. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  what  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer,  with  his  unfailing  sense  of  humour, 
refers  to  as  "a  bold  and  positive  plan  de- 
signed  to   promote   and   stimulate   a  marked 
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advance  in  the  material,  social  and  cultural 
life  of  our  people." 

Last  December  the  Economic  Council  of 
Canada  published  its  first  annual  review,  en- 
titled Economic  Goals  for  Canada  to  1970. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  the  energetic  Robert 
Macaulay  was  still  in  the  government,  Ontario 
also  set  up  an  economic  council.  If  that 
council  has  produced  anything  at  all,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  kept  secrets  in  the  history 
of  the  province.  I  cannot  remember  ever 
seeing  a  report  it  issued.  I  cannot  remember 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  ever  referring 
in  his  annual  Budget  presentations  to  any 
information  or  advice  he  had  ever  received 
from  it. 

Either  it  has  given  him  no  advice  at  all  or 
the  advice  it  has  given  him  has  been  too 
much  for  him  to  absorb;  or  perhaps  the  ad- 
vice was  not  any  good,  although  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  anything  it  might  have  given 
him  would  not  have  been  better  than  his  own 
economic  formulations.  At  any  rate,  we  have 
to  turn  to  tlie  report  of  a  council  set  up  by 
another  government.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the 
value  of  that  report,  but  at  least  it  can  be 
said  that  it  represents  a  serious,  professional 
effort  to  determine  the  potential  of  the  Cana- 
dian economy  and  to  determine  targets  that 
have  to  be  reached  if  that  potential  is  to  be 
realized. 

It  is  worth  enumerating  those  targets.  The 
council  is  satisfied  that  the  Canadian  economy 
will  achieve  its  full  potential  between  now 
and  1970  only  if:  (a)  the  gross  national 
product  increases  by  5.5  per  cent  in  real  terms 
every  year,  or  by  7.5  per  cent  in  current 
dollars  if  one  allows  for  the  degree  of  in- 
flation the  council  regards  as  acceptable;  (b) 
the  increase  in  the  overall  price  level  is  re- 
stricted to  not  more  than  two  per  cent  per 
year;  (c)  imemployment  does  not  exceed  three 
per  cent  of  the  labour  force;  and  (d)  output 
per  employed  person,  that  is  productivity  as 
the  council  defines  it,  increases  by  2.4  per 
cent  per  year. 

Actually,  the  council  regards  this  produc- 
tivity figure  as  conservative  and  suggests  that 
it  should  be  regarded  as  "a  minimum  per- 
formance." Furthermore,  it  considers  that  a 
three  per  cent  rate  of  unemployment  is  far 
from  ideal  and  that  a  major  aim  of  policy 
in  the  long  run  should  be  to  reduce  it  sub- 
stantially. It  believes,  however,  this  is  all  that 
is  feasible  between  now  and  1970. 

I  stress  this  point  to  indicate  that  the 
council  is  not  setting  unrealistic  objectives. 
As  far  as  this  group  is  concerned,  we  do  not 
regard  a  three  per  cent  rate  of  unemployment 
as   acceptable   and   we   think   Canada   ought 


to  be  able  to  do  even  better,  between  now 
and  1970.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
liowever,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  this  and 
the  other  objectives  proposed  by  the  council. 

The  point  to  note  about  these  objectives 
is  that  Canada  has  never  before  achieved 
them  over  a  five-year  period.  Never  in  our 
history.  In  the  years  following  World  War  II, 
there  was  a  relatively  high  rate  of  growth 
and  low  rate  of  employment,  but  this  was  at 
the  expense  of  quite  severe  inflation.  The 
later  'fifties  were  marked  by  relative  price 
and  cost  stability,  but  also  by  slow  growth 
and  high  unemployment. 

The  challenge  of  the  1960's  is  to  maintain 
a  high  level  of  growth  and  employment  while, 
at  the  same  time,  curbing  inflation.  This  will 
not  be  easy,  but  the  economic  council 
warned  that  if  we  fail  the  result  will  be 
large-scale  unemployment  and  general  eco- 
nomic stagnation  by  1970.  It  indicated  the 
need  for  a  net  increase  of  1.5  million  jobs 
between  1963  and  1970,  or  the  same  increase 
in  total  employment  in  seven  years  as 
occurred  in  the  previous  14  years,  and  I 
believe  the  greatest  increase  that  will  be 
necessary  in  any  of  the  more  mature 
economies  in  the  world. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  Budget  address 
indicate  Ontario's  rate  of  grovd:h  and  level 
of  employment  in  1964  were  of  the  magnitude 
suggested  by  the  Economic  Council  of 
Canada,  but  that  was  for  one  year  only,  and 
an  exceptionally  good  year  at  that.  The 
council  indicates  that  such  targets  must  be 
reached  year  after  year.  Moreover,  the  coun- 
cil's target  figures  are  averages  for  the 
whole  of  Canada.  Ontario,  the  most  richly 
endowed  of  all  the  provinces,  ought  to  per- 
form considerably  better  than  the  average 
if  it  is  to  pull  its  weight  in  the  national  effort. 

This  can  be  done  only  if  there  is  dynamic 
and  positive  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  In  a  television  interview  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  said  he  did  not  think 
there  was  anything  in  the  Budget  that  would 
impede  the  growth  of  the  province.  I  am  not 
saying  those  were  his  exact  words,  but  that 
was  the  import  of  what  he  said  in  a  tele- 
vision interview  regarding  his  Budget  immedi- 
ately after  it  was  presented. 

This  negative,  laissez-faire  kind  of  thinking 
is  completely  obsolete  in  the  second  half  of 
the  twentieth  century.  And  I  may  say  it  was 
regarded  as  completely  obsolete  at  the  con- 
ference which  was  held  downtown  during  the 
last  couple  of  days.  I  was  not  able  to  be 
there  myself,  but  all  the  reports  indicated 
that  the  sort  of  laissez-faire  approach  that 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is  taking  is  now 
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completely  rejected  by  people  who  have  given 
any  study  to  our  current  problems. 

The  targets  indicated  by  the  economic 
council  will  never  be  reached  if  governments 
merely  stand  aside,  making  sure  they  do  not 
get  in  anyone's  way.  They  must  assume  major 
responsibility  for  ensuring  that  the  targets 
are  reached.  Admittedly,  this  is  the  responsi- 
bility first  and  foremost  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. But  Ontario,  as  Canada's  most 
populous  province,  must  also  play  a  major 
role.  Unfortunately,  this  year's  Budget,  like 
its  predecessors,  discloses  no  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  accept  such  a 
role.  I  would  hate  to  think  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  did  not  even  read  the 
economic  council's  review  before  preparing 
his  Budget,  but  one  searches  in  vain  for  evi- 
dence that  he  did.  All  he  seems  to  have  read 
are  Mr.  Frost's  old  Budget  statements. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  What 
about  Saskatchewan,  if  it  was  so  good? 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  A  loud 
mouth  shows  a  closed  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  problem  with  the  Budget 
is  that  its  whole  approach  is  wrong.  The 
government  does  not  set  any  targets  in  terms 
of  growth  or  employment  for  the  coming 
year,  or  for  any  period  of  time.  It  merely 
notes  the  demands  being  made  upon  it  and 
does  what  it  can  to  meet  them  without  any 
idea  of  where  it  is  going  or  why.  This  kind 
of  approach  not  only  fails  utterly  in  terms  of 
planning,  but  it  does  not  even  result  in 
adequate  action  to  meet  the  clear  demands 
now  being  made  on  the  government.  And  to 
illustrate  that  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  examples,  not  by  any  means 
all  the  examples  I  could  cite,  but  a  few  that 
I  think  illustrate  the  point. 

Everybody  recognizes  that  higher  education 
is  vital  to  the  future  growth  of  Ontario  and 
Canada.  If  we  do  not  have  the  trained  people 
needed  in  this  modern  world,  we  simply  will 
be  unable  to  meet  the  competition  of  other 
countries.  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  in 
one  of  his  delightful  little  subterfuges  said 
that,  and  I  am  now  quoting  from  his  Budget 
statement: 

The  provincial  funds  made  available  to 
the  universities  in  the  form  of  operating 
and  special  grants  and  capital  assistance 
will  be  increased  by  $64  million  to 
$163.3  million. 

Here,  of  course,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
was    adding    together    two    quite    different 


things,  loans  and  grants,  for  no  apparent 
purpose  other  than  to  make  the  figure  for 
university  education  look  big. 

Hon.   Mr.   Allan:    Is   it   not   the   important 

point  that  the  money  was  available? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Actually,  as  he  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  admit,  what  the  government  plans 
to  spend  on  university  education  this  year  is 
not  $163.3  million,  but  $63.3  million-up 
$17.6  million  from  last  year— out  of  a  total 
Budget  of  nearly  $1.5  billion.  Obviously  the 
government  still  has  not  comprehended  the 
magnitude  of  the  challenge  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  the  same  with  housing. 
Last  year  I  criticized  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  for  failing  even  to  mention  housing 
in  his  Budget  address.  This  year  he  has 
attempted  to  remedy  the  defect  by  including 
250  meaningless  words  on  the  subject.  He 
refers  to  the  Ontario  housing  corporation, 
set  up  last  year,  whose  accomplishments  to 
date  have  been  barely  distinguishable  from 
zero.  He  gives  no  indication  of  what,  if 
anything,  the  corporation  will  likely  be  doing 
this  year.  But  the  estimates  include  $9.75  mil- 
lion for  the  capital  disbursements  of  the 
corporation  and  about  $1.8  million  for  oper- 
ating costs,  making  a  total  of  about  $11.5  mil- 
lion. What  a  pitiful  contribution  to  one  of 
our  most  urgent  social  problems,  one  that 
has  been  consistently  neglected  during  all 
the  years  this  government  has  been  in  office. 
The  economic  council  said  that,  and  I  am 
quoting: 

It  is  essential  to  develop  a  much  larger 

and   more   effective  programme   than   now 

exists   for   urban   renewal    and   low   rental 

housing. 

The  government  opposite  apparently  does  not 
agree.  For  years  it  has  fiddled  with  the 
problem,  substituting  headline-catching  gim- 
micks for  action,  and  now  the  be.st  it  can  do 
in  its  $1.5  bilHon  Budget  is  to  offer  $11.5  mil- 
lion for  urban  renewal  and  housing.  More- 
over— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  an  absolute  mis- 
representation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  is  it  a  misrepresentation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Because  it  does  not  repre- 
sent the  programme  at  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  of  course,  what  you  said 
in  your  Budget  was  absolutely  nothing.  I  am 
going  on  your  estimates. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  part  that  we  con- 
tributed towards  it,  certainly. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  what  you  are  putting 
into  it.  Well,  I  did  not  say  it  was  for  anybody 
else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  of  course,  that  is 
what  we  are  putting  into  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  let  us  just  get  the  rest 
of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  thought  you  were 
mean  just  to  me! 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  knows  that 
I  am  never  mean  to  him.  I  am  merely  honest 
with  him.   Well,  let  us  get  the  rest  of  it. 

lEven  with  the  piddling  amount  the  govern- 
ment has  put  into  the  Budget,  we  have  no 
guarantee  that  even  that  amount  will  be 
spent.  In  previous  years  the  government  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  used  up  the  appropriations 
voted  to  it  for  this  purpose.  In  fact,  I  would 
say  never,  except  that  I  have  not  the  figures 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  But  up  until  this 
fiscal  year  it  has  never  used  up  the  appropri- 
ations voted  to  it  for  housing,  inadequate  as 
those  might  be.  We  have  no  guarantee  that 
this  pitiful  amount  of  $11.5  million  for  every- 
thing—administration, capital  investment  and 
everything  else— will  be  used  up. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation  last  year  was 
just  an  administrative  reshuflBe  that  is  not 
making,  and  apparently  is  not  intended  to 
make,  any  real  difference  in  government 
policy.  It  was  another  in  the  government's 
long  series  of  housing  gimmicks,  similar  to 
the  rent  certificate  plan— some  hon.  members 
may  remember  about  that,  it  amounted  to 
nothing.  Macaulay's  12-point  programme 
which  amounted  to  nothing  and  Frost's  no 
down  payment,  pay-as-you-go  promise  which 
also  did  not  materialize.  All  these  things 
were  great  for  catching  headlines,  but  head- 
lines are  a  poor  substitute  for  houses. 

Indeed,  the  establishment  of  the  Ontario 
housing  corporation  has,  if  anything,  made 
an  already  bad  situation  even  worse.  Housing 
policy  in  the  past  always  has  been  bedevilled 
by  the  incredible  division  of  authority  in  the 
field.  Approval  for  projects  must  be  obtained 
from  three  levels  of  government  and,  in  the 
Toronto  area,  this  problem  has  been  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  two  levels  of 
municipal  government  are  involved.  Now  the 
government  has  set  up  what  amounts  to  two 
levels  of  authority  in  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, the  Ontario  housing  corporation  and 
the  Minister. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  not  true  at  all. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  You  still 
are  not  building  any  houses. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  and  it  gets  more  diflBcult 
all  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  But  we  are  building  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  have  had  a  chance  for 
20  years  and  you  have  built  so  few  it  is 
hardly  worth  mentioning  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  pro- 
posed that  a  separate  department  of  housing 
and  redevelopment  should  be  established  with 
its  own  Minister.  Normally,  I  do  not  advocate 
the  proliferation  of  government  departments. 
But  here,  I  think,  there  is  a  clear  case  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  department.  Obviously, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Devel- 
opment (Mr.  Randall)  has  too  many  other 
things  to  do.  I  say  this  quite  sincerely.  I 
think  he  has  too  many  other  things  to  do  to 
give  the  housing  and  redevelopment  problem 
the  continuous  day  in  and  day  out  attention 
it  requires.  In  fact,  his  duties  frequently  take 
him  outside  the  country  for  considerable 
periods.  How  can  he  give  attention  to  mim- 
dane  problems  of  housing  and  redevelopment 
in  Ontario  when  he  is  in  Asia  or  some  equally 
exotic  place? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Bandall  (Minister  of  EJconomics 
and  Development):  That  is  why  we  set  up  a 
corporation.  The  work  can  proceed  without 
delay,  even  though  the  Minister  is  away  on 
other  business. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  but  it  does  not  do  any- 
thing unless  it  gets  the  Minister's  approval. 
An  the  hon.  Minister  never  gives  his 
approval— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bandall:  We  get  along  fine.  The 
corporation  makes  the  decisions— that's  why 
the  corporation  was  set  up. 

Interjections  from  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Now  on  tlie  government's 
back  benches  are  several  energetic  young 
members— 

Sone  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  does  not  take  much  for 
them  to  change  their  tuiie.  I  should  add 
that  they  are  young  as  politicians  go,  but 
their    energies    are    not    being    put    to    any 
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constructive  use  at  the  present  time.  The 
trouble  they  constantly  give  to  the  Speaker, 
I  think,  is  adequate  proof  of  that.  Why  not 
give  one  of  them  a  chance  to  see  what  he 
can  do  about  housing  and  redevelopment? 
It  could  not  possibly  be  less  than  the  govern- 
ment has  done  up  to  novi^. 

Some  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hearl 

Mr.  Bryden:  An  energetic  housing  pro- 
gramme could  be  an  important  factor  in 
maintaining  economic  activity  at  a  high  level. 
It  could  do  this  without  increasing  the  prov- 
ince's net  debt  significantly  since  housing 
units  are  revenue-producing  assets  that,  in 
the  main,  will  pay  for  themselves  over  a 
period  of  time.  But  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant, an  urgent  need  of  many  families  in 
the  lower  income  groups  and  senior  citizens 
would  be  met. 

I  regret  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  is  not  here  tonight,  but  the  House 
leader  no  doubt  will  relay  the  suggestion  to 
him.  I  think  it  is  a  suggestion  worth  taking 
into  consideration.  We  might  conceivably 
get  some  action  on  housing  if  it  were  carried 
out. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  are  getting 
more  action  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  many  houses  have  you 
built? 

Hon.   Mr.  MacNaughton:    I   will  tell  you 

something- 
Mr.  Singer:  How  many  houses  have  you 

built? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  have  not 
built  any. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  members  to 
stop  speaking  across  the  floor.  If  they  have 
a  question  to  ask,  they  may  rise  and  ask  if 
the  speaker  would  care  to  answer  it.  Other- 
wise, I  would  ask  them  to  give  the  speaker 
their  attention. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  is  trying  to  prove  that 
the  government  opposite  is  not  as  bad  as  the 
government  at  Ottawa,  or  the  one  that  pre- 
ceded it,  he  can  save  his  breath,  because  I 
agree  with  him.  However,  that  is  damning 
with  faint  praise. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  trying  to 
prove  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  am  saying  that 
the  people  are  satisfied  with  our  performance. 


Mr.  Bryden:  They  demonstrated  that  re- 
cently in  Riverdale,  where  I  may  say  we 
made  housing  one  of  the  main  issues. 

An  hon.  member:  What  did  the  people 
demonstrate  in  Windsor-Sandwich? 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  just  showed  how  fed 
up  they  were  with  the  Liberals  in  Windsor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  talking  about  the 
urgent  need  of  families  in  lower  income 
groups  and  of  senior  citizens,  and  this 
brings  me  to  the  phrase  "human  betterment" 
which  was  so  beloved  of  former  Premier 
Frost  and  has  been  carried  over,  year  after 
year,  in  the  Budget  statements  of  the  present 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer.  This  patronizing 
expression  is  in  the  same  category  as  the 
expression  "the  deserving  poor"  and  that 
companion  expression  "right-thinking  people" 
which  was  reintroduced  in  this  House  a 
short  time  ago  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Hamilton  Centre  (Mrs.  Pritchard). 

The  government's  record  over  the  years 
demonstrates  that,  in  its  dictionary,  human 
betterment  represents  the  handouts  that 
right-thinking  people,  in  the  magnificence  of 
their  munificence,  see  fit  to  dole  out  to  the 
deserving  poor.  In  this  year's  Budget,  ex- 
penditures on  health  and  reform  institutions 
are  increased  fractionally— actually  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  Budget  they  go  down,  in 
absolute  terms  they  are  increased  fractionally 
—and  there  is  a  somewhat  more  significant 
increase  in  welfare  expenditures.  The  basic 
problems,  however,  remain  unsolved. 

Many  human  beings  will  continue  to  lan- 
guish in  the  back  wards  of  999  Queen  Street 
West,  other  mental  hospitals  and  in  reform 
institutions  that  all  too  often  do  not  reform. 

General  welfare  assistance  will  continue, 
in  the  main,  to  consist  of  handouts  that  barely 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  without  any 
real  programme  to  assist  welfare  recipients 
to  become  self-reliant,  self-supporting  indi- 
viduals. Even  worse,  as  my  friend  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis) 
has  pointed  out  so  eloquently,  practically 
nothing  is  being  done  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children. 

Mr.  Peck:  The  hon.  member  found  that 
different  today,  did  he  not?  He  was  shot 
down  today  on  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  cannot  imagine  what  the 
hon.  gentleman  is  referring  to.  The  only 
people  I  noticed  being  shot  down  were  in 
the  government,  but  certainly  there  was  no 
evidence  at  all  that  anything  was  being  done 
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for  emotionally  disturbed  children.  Yet  the 
emotionally  disturbed  child  of  today  is  all 
too  often  the  inmate  of  a  mental  hospital  or 
reform  institution  tomorrow.  What  this 
province  needs,  more  than  anything  else,  is 
an  imaginative,  multi-faceted  programme  to 
provide  the  mentally  ill  and  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, the  alcoholic,  the  welfare  recipient 
and  the  offender  against  the  law,  with  in- 
dividual personalized  treatment  by  psychia- 
trists, psychologists,  social  workers  and  other 
professionally  trained  people. 

The  number  of  such  trained  people  on  the 
present  staffs  of  our  health,  welfare  and  re- 
form departments  is  pitifully  Inadequate; 
barely  enough  to  maintain  even  a  holding 
action.  A  major  objective  of  government 
policy  should  be  to  attract  such  people  to 
the  public  service  and  to  train  others  on  a 
massive  scale  where  it  is  possible  to  develop 
training  programmes  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  government. 

Unfortunately  the  Budget  discloses  no  such 
intention.  No  doubt  it  will  be  obiected  that 
such  a  policy  will  cost  money.  Of  course  it 
will  cost  money,  but  the  money  spent  will 
not  be  a  deadweight  cost.  It  will  represent 
an  investment  in  the  most  valuable  of  all  our 
resources,  our  human  resources. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  human  values 
involved,  it  will  save  us  money  in  the  long 
run.  Every  individual  who  is  saved  or  res- 
cued from  the  torture  and  degradation  of 
mental  illness,  alcoholism,  penury  and  crime 
adds  to  the  total  production  of  the  province 
and,  what  should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  becomes  a 
taxpayer.  Those  who  founder  and  who  are 
committed  to  or  retained  in  institutions  are 
a  deadweight  charge  on  the  provincial  Trea- 
sury. 

Tlie  Treasury  board  of  Ontario,  which 
surely  must  be  the  true  descendant  of 
Scrooge,  saves  a  few  million  dollars  today 
by  creating— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Talk  about  something  you 
know  of. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Treasury  board  which,  as 
I  said,  must  be  the  true  descendant  of 
Scrooge,  saves  a  few  million  dollars  today  by 
creating  costs  amounting  to  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  tomorrow.  What  kind  of  economy 
is  that? 

An  hon.  member:  Start  up  the  teeth  again. 

Another  hon.  member:  That  needle  hurt. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  just  waiting  for  the 
children's  ward  here  to  settle  down.  It  is 
almost  nine  o'clock,  I  think  perhaps  you 
should  have  retired  by  now. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  We  do  not  need  to  listen 
to  this,  because  we  will  make  sure  that  you 
are  not  going  to  be  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sure  you  will,  but  you 
are  going  to  have  to  listen  to  all  this  because 
you  need  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  one  point  on  which 
I  will  agree  with  the  hon.  Provincial  Trea- 


An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  must  have  done  something  wrong. 
What  mistake  did  he  make? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  was  right  this  time  and, 
after  all,  even  a  stopped  clock  is  right  twice 
a  day. 

An  hon.  member:  He  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  point  is  that  the  net  debt 
of  the  province  should  not  be  a  matter  of  any 
great  concern.  I  was  happy  to  see  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  did  not  thunder 
away  about  the  net  debt  of  the  province  this, 
year.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  degree  of  progress 
in  the  thinking  on  the  Liberal  benches.  If 
only  it  will  stick;  they  used  to  thunder  away 
year  after  year  about  it.  But  I  agree  witfi 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  that  this  is  not 
a  matter  of  great  concern. 

The  investments  in  social  and  human 
capital  that  the  net  debt  represents  are  vital 
factors  in  the  growth  of  the  province.  As 
long  as  the  province  is  growing,  the  revenue 
to  service  the  debt  will  be  readily  available. 
A  foolhardy  attempt  to  balance  the  Budget 
would  inhibit  growth.  Reduced  growth  would 
mean  reduced  revenues  for  the  provincial 
Treasury,  and  our  budgetary  problems  would 
be  intensified,  not  relieved.  The  penny-pinch- 
ing attitudes  to  public  finance  of  the  Man- 
chester school,  which  we  used  to  hear  from 
the  Liberal  benches,  are  100  years  out  of 
date.  They  are  without  relevance  in  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century. 

An  hon.  member:  You  will  hear  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  now,  we  are  starting  to 
hear  them  again,  but  sotto  voce. 
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An  hon.  member:  They  would  rather  hear 
about  the  teeth,  too. 

•  Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  no  doubt  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  will  say  that  he  is 
already  budgeting  for  a  deficit,  or  shortfall  as 
he  calls  it,  of  more  than  $140  million.  I 
\vould  remind  him  that  last  year  he  budgeted 
for  a  shortfall  of  $105  million.  Yet,  because 
the  economy  was  buoyant,  he  was  able  to 
increase  expenditures  by  more  than  $30 
million  above  his  estimates  and  still  reduce 
the  shortfall  by  more  tlian  $27  million. 

If  I  may  digress  here  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  revert  to  a  point 
that  I  raised  the  other  day  under  the  esti- 
mates of  the  provincial  auditor.  There  is 
something  radically  wrong  with  a  system 
under  which  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
can  spend  more  than  $30  million  more  than 
was  voted  to  him  in  this  House,  and  still 
come  back  to  the  House  with  supplementary 
estimates  amounting  to  only  $15  miUion. 
Indeed,  the  overspending  was  substantially 
more,  than  $30  million.  That  was  only  a  net 
amount.    I  have  not  had  time  to  figure  out— 

Hon,  Mr.  Allan:  It  was  not  a  net  amount. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Certainly  it  was.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  figure  out  the  correct  figures,  but 
he  overspent  in  many  votes.  Some  of  those 
were  ofi^set  by  underspending  in  others,  so 
that  the  total  amount  by  which  all  the  various 
votes  were  overspent  was  considerably  more 
than  $30  million;  it  was  $30  million  net  after 
allowing  for  the  amount  of  underspending  in 
some  other  votes. 

In  any  case,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
Was  nearly  $60  milhon  better  off  than  he  an- 
ticipated, indicating  that  deficits  are  not  his 
real  problem.  Why  does  he  not  design  his 
Budget  deliberately  to  encourage  economic 
growth,  rather  than  merely  accepting  growth 
as  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune  when  it 
occurs?  And  this  obviously  was  the  way  he 
regarded  the  quite  favourable  experience  of 
last  year— even  in  his  own  Budget  speech.  He 
spoke  about  it  as  if  he  could  hardly  believe 
his  own  eyes. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter  (Waterloo  South):  Quite 
favourable  every  year- 
Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
did  this,  he  would  come  in  with  a  Budget 
that  really  faced  up  to  the  problems  of  higher 
education,  housing  and  redevelopment,  mental 
illness,  alcoholism,  welfare  dependency  and 
penal  reform,  to  mention  only  the  problems 
I  have  cited  as  examples  here  tonight. 


Moreover,  he  would  be  impressed  by  the 
fact,  clearly  emphasized  by  the  Economic 
Council  of  Canada,  that  the  key  to  continued 
economic  growtli  will  be  the  maintenance  of 
aggregate   demand. 

He  has  congratulated  himself,  sir,  on  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  found  it  necessary  to 
announce  tax  increases  this  year.  Yet,  his 
taxation  policies  of  the  past,  carried  over  to 
the  present  and  projected  into  the  future,  as 
he  is  now  doing,  bear  unduly  heavily  on  the 
lower  income  groups  and  thus  will  tend  to 
depress  aggregate  demand  in  the  future,  just 
when  we  may  need  it  badly. 

I  will  refer  in  particular  to  the  more  than 
50  per  cent  increase  in  the  hospital  Insurance 
premium  which  he  brought  in  last  year  and 
in  which  he  is  persisting  this  year.  He  justified 
this  and  other  tax  increases  last  year  on  the 
ground  that  the  province  needed  more  money. 
It  is  now  clear  that  the  need  for  additional 
revenue  was  not  nearly  as  great  as  he 
claimed.  He  was  able  to  increase  ordinary 
expenditures  above  his  original  estimates  and 
still  finance  70  per  cent  of  his  capital  dis- 
bursements on  physical  assets  out  of  ordinary 
revenue. 

The  increase  in  the  hospital  insurance 
premium  was  not  necessary  last  year  and  it 
should  be  abandoned  this  year.  I  believe  there 
is  a  certain  value  in  financing  part  of  the  cost 
of  hospital  insurance  by  premiums,  but  since 
this  type  of  levy  is  regressive  it  should  be 
kept  to  a  rock-bottom  minimum.  It  was 
already  high  enough  before  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  imposed  his  ill-considered 
increase  of  last  year. 

Regressive  taxes  are  objectionable  not  only 
because  they  are  unfair  but  also  because  they 
tend  to  depress  aggregate  demand  and  thus 
to  discourage  economic  growth.  In  this  regard, 
we  will  face  a  serious  situation  if  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  goes  through  in  substantially 
its  present  form  and  comes  into  effect  next 
year.  As  I  demonstrated  on  another  occasion, 
the  premium  structure  now  proposed  for  that 
plan  will  be  even  more  regressive  than  the 
hospital  insurance  premiums,  except  at  the 
lowest  income  levels.  This,  I  admit,  is  basi- 
cally a  matter  to  be  considered  by  the  federal 
Minister  of  Finance,  but  I  believe  that  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  should  also  be  giv- 
ing consideration  to  ways  and  means  of  off- 
setting the  unfortunate  effects  of  the  pension 
plan  premiums. 

In  addition  to  restoring  immediately  the 
hospital  insurance  premiums  to  their  pre- 1964 
level,  I  would  suggest  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  should  consider  removing  the  sales 
tax  next  year  from  some  of  the  necessities 
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of  life  to  which  it  now  appUes,  notably  cloth- 
ing. At  the  present  time,  the  tax  ostensibly 
does  not  apply  to  children's  clothing,  though 
the  outdated  sizing  standards  used  by  the 
retail  sales  tax  branch  mean  that  the  tax  is, 
in  fact,  paid  on  a  great  deal  of  children's 
clothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  AUan:  They  are  not  outdated. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  certainly  are.  They  do 
not  relate  to  children  as  they  exist  today,  and 
they  result  in  the  sales  tax  being  paid  on  a 
great  deal  of  children's  clothing.  In  any  case, 
in  this  land  of  snow  and  ice  and  Puritan 
modesty,  clothing  is  at  least  as  necessary  for 
adults  as  for  children.  Complete  exemption  of 
clothing  would  result  in  significant  adminis- 
trative simplification  and,  more  important, 
it  would  help  to  maintain  purchasing  power. 

Though  I  believe  there  has  been  undue 
exaggeration  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer's revenue  problems,  I  would  neverthe- 
less hasten  to  add  that  they  should  not  be 
minimized  either.  The  fields  in  which  the 
largest  demand  for  public  spending  will  arise 
in  the  years  ahead  are  undoubtedly  in  the 
area  of  provincial  and  municipal  responsi- 
bihty.  This  is  undoubtedly  going  to  place 
an  increasing  burden  on  the  ingenuity  of 
whomever  may  be  Provincial  Treasurer  at  the 
time.  The  answer,  in  my  submission,  is  not 
to  rely  on  regressive  taxes,  but  to  get  more 
money  from  the  federal  government. 

The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  has  esti- 
mated that  if  adequate  growth  is,  in  fact, 
maintained  and  inflation  is  curbed  between 
now  and  1970,  governments  at  all  levels  in 
Canada  will,  by  then,  be  turning  in  aggregate 
budget  surpluses  of  $2.25  bilHon  per  year, 
given  present  and  announced  taxation  and 
spending  programmes.  It  would  appear  that 
the  announcement  made  yesterday  in  Ottawa 
will  reduce  that  figure  somewhat,  but  it 
would  still  be  in  excess  of  $2  billion. 

Most  of  these  surpluses  will  be  at  the 
federal  level  because  the  major  increases  in 
demands  for  spending  will  be  at  the  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  levels.  I  do  not  want 
to  take  time  here  to  discuss  intergovern- 
mental financial  relations,  except  to  suggest 
that  in  the  interests  of  all  of  Canada,  we  in 
Ontario  should  place  major  emphasis  on 
federal-provincial  co-operation  in  meeting 
the  problems  facing  the  provinces,  rather  than 
on  more  tax  abatements.  For  example,  the 
federal  government  should  be  prepared  to 
make  construction  grants  for  higher  educa- 
tional facilities,  I  would  suggest,  just  as  it 
made  grants  for  the  construction  of  vocational 


schools,  although  one  would  hope  that  more 
thought  would  go  into  that  kind  of  pro- 
gramme than  went  into  the  vocational 
schools  programme. 

The  federal  government  should  also  be 
prepared  to  help  the  provinces  in  providing 
the  costly  professional  services  that  are 
clearly  essential  in  the  health,  welfare  and 
reform  fields.  I  believe  quite  firmly  that 
there  should  be  provision  for  opting  out  of 
any  new  joint  programmes  that  might  be  de- 
veloped in  order  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  Quebec;  but  this  privilege,  in  my  sub- 
mission, should  not  be  exercised  to  any 
significant   degree   by   Ontario. 

DiflRculties  will  undoubtedly  be  met  in  the 
years  ahead  in  arriving  at  an  equitable  alloca- 
tion of  revenue  resources  among  the  different 
levels  of  government  in  Canada.  But  we 
should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  burdened 
by  a  fear  that  the  total  revenue  resources  of 
all  governments  will  be  inadequate  to  meet 
their  total  responsibihties.  There  may  be  a 
problem  of  allocation,  but  there  certainly 
will  be  adequate  revenues  to  meet  the  total 
of  government  responsibilities  in  Canada  if 
we  maintain  economic  growth. 

Government  deficits  will  not  constitute  a 
problem  of  major  concern.  A  much  greater 
concern  will  be  to  convince  governments  and 
the  public  to  abandon  a  19th-century  sense 
of  guilt  about  deficits  and  to  provide  in 
adequate  measure  the  services  we  clearly 
require.  That  will  be  the  surest  guarantee 
that  our  country  and  province  will  prosper; 
and  prosperity  in  turn  will  be  the  surest 
guarantee  that  government  budgetary  prob- 
lems will  be  manageable. 

Deliberately  induced  expansion  should  be 
the  aim  of  government  policy  as  articulated 
in  the  budget.  And  this  Budget  is  woefully 
inadequate  by  that  criterion. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  the  adjourrunent  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Fourteenth  order; 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E. 
Sandercock  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES, 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORT 

On  vote  2101: 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  modem  age  when  men 
contemplate  crossing  the  Atlantic  by  aero- 
plane in  180  minutes,  when  men  and  wom«» 
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and  dogs  orbit  in  space  capsules,  and  when 
the  race  to  place  the  first  man  on  the  moon 
grows  feverishly  intense,  to  some  it  may  seem 
prosaic  in  the  extreme  to  talk  of  anything  as 
mundane  as  road  transportation.  After  all, 
man  has  been  travelling  the  earth's  surface 
for  so  long  that  it  might  well  be  supposed 
that  he  would  have  solved  all  the  problems 
of  that  kind  of  movement  by  now.  Such  is 
not  the  case. 

Indeed,  at  this  point  in  history  there  may 
well  be  more  problems  involved  in  road 
transportation  than  in  space  travel,  largely 
because  there  are  so  many  people  moving 
about  in  automobiles  and,  seemingly,  in  such 
a  hurry.  And  there  can  be  more  strain  in 
travel  on  the  roads  than  in  travel  in  the 
stratosphere.  Medical  research  tells  us  that 
a  man  driving  on  a  city  street  may  have  a 
pulse  of  about  78;  but  in  a  fast  multi-lane 
highway  this  can  rise  to  115,  and  jump  wildly 
every  time  the  brakes  are  applied.  Ry  con- 
trast, Scott  Carpenter,  when  he  was  in  orbit, 
had  a  pulse  that  held  very  steady  at  94  and 
rose  to  only  104— and  that  but  briefly— on  re- 
entry to  the  atmosphere. 

The  problems  which  concern  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  and  its  staff  of  very  able 
and  devoted  public  servants— the  efficiency 
and  the  safety  of  road  transport— are  of 
importance  to  all  our  people.  The  activities 
of  this  department  touch  on  the  daily  lives 
of  everyone  who  owns  or  drives  an  auto- 
mobile, or  other  vehicle,  who  travels  in  one 
as  a  passenger,  who  walks  the  roads  or  streets, 
or  who  depends  for  his  income  directly  or 
indirectly  upon  goods  that  move  along  the 
highways. 

In  speaking  tonight  on  The  Department 
of  Transport,  and  seeking  approval  of  hon. 
members  for  our  estimates  for  1965-66,  I 
shall  review  the  work  of  the  department  in 
the  year  that  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  and 
outline  some  of  our  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  I  would  like  to  do  this  under  a  number 
of  specific  or  individual  headings. 

The  increase  in  traffic:  In  1964  motorists 
in  Ontario  drove  a  total  of  21  billion  miles. 
We  estimate  that,  by  1980— a  scarce  15  years 
hence— the  total  driven  will  be  double  that  of 
the  past  year.  This  coming  year  we  expect 
that  the  registration  of  motor  vehicles  will 
exceed  the  2.5  million  mark.  The  registra- 
tion of  motor  vehicles  and  the  somewhat 
larger  number  of  drivers  are  increasing  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  five  per  cent  a  year. 

The  economic  expansion  and  the  new 
leisure  we  enjoy  means  that  more  people  are 
driving  motor  cars  greater  distances.  These 
create   new  problems   of  administration  and 


the  need  for  safety  measures  and  safety  edu- 
cation. The  services  of  the  department  must 
be  expanded  and  modernized  to  meet  the 
current  need. 

One  instance  of  this  is  illustrated  by  an 
occurrence  last  year  when  we  opened  a  district 
office  of  The  Department  of  Transport  in 
Ottawa.  In  Ottawa,  as  in  other  areas  outside 
Toronto,  the  licence-issuing  function  is  per- 
formed by  private  agents.  Mr.  George  Sloan, 
the  Ottawa  agent,  has  been  giving  splendid 
service  to  the  people  of  my  home  city  for 
many  years.  On  his  retirement,  we  surveyed 
the  situation  very  carefully.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  much  broader  service  could 
be  rendered  to  motorists  by  a  departmental 
establishment  in  that  city;  one  that  would  be 
able  to  give  speedy  service  to  people,  as  well 
as  advice  and  information  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  all  categories  of  registered  drivers 
and  vehicles. 

I  mention  the  Ottawa  situtation,  not  be- 
cause it  is  an  area  of  the  province  in  which 
I  am  particularly  interested,  but  because  the 
need  that  developed  in  Ottawa,  Ontario's 
second  largest  city,  is  the  kind  of  need  that 
can  be  expected  to  develop  in  other  centres 
where  similar  organizational  changes  will  be 
required. 

Mechanization:  A  major  development  of  the 
department,  now  moving  into  its  final  stage, 
is  the  mechanization  of  the  issuance  of 
drivers'  licences.  Mechanization  became  essen- 
tial to  efficiency  with  the  rapid  growth  in  our 
driver  population.  The  major  part  of  the 
work  of  transition  into  our  new  system  was 
carried  out  in  1963  and  1964,  and  this  year 
we  are  engaged  in  the  final  stage  of  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  it.  Under  the  new 
licensing  system,  as  hon.  members  know, 
licences  are  issued  for  a  three-year  period, 
expiring  on  the  birth  date  of  the  driver.  The 
full  three-year  system  will  be  in  effect  for 
everyone  next  year. 

This  year  we  are  in  a  two-phase  stage, 
under  which  one-third  of  the  drivers  in  the 
province  will  not  have  to  renew  this  year,  one- 
third  will  renew  for  a  two-year  period  and 
one-third  will  renew  for  a  three-year  period. 
After  this  year,  one-third  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  drivers  in  the  province  will  renew  each 
year  and,  beginning  with  next  year,  all 
registrations  will  be  for  the  three-year  period. 

The  forms  are  mailed  out  from  the  depart- 
ment and,  when  completed,  can  be  sent  back 
by  mail  or  can  be  taken  in  person  to  any  one 
of  the  issuing  offices  throughout  the  province. 

A  programme  such  as  this  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  operate  without  some  problems 
arising,  and  we  have  encountered  one  problem 
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that  is  interfering  with  the  smooth  operation 
of  the  system.  The  renewal  forms  are  mailed 
to  the  address  of  record  of  the  licence 
holder.  If  the  motorist  has  changed  his 
address  without  notifying  the  department,  it 
is  just  possible  that  he  will  not  get  his  form. 
The  law  requires  that  a  driver  notify  the 
department  within  six  days  of  a  change  of 
address.  We  are  finding  that  not  a  few  have 
failed  to  comply  with  this  requirement. 

The  next  step  in  our  programme  of  mecha- 
nization would  seem  to  involve  the  mechanical 
issuing  of  the  motor  vehicle  registration  plates. 
This  is  under  study  in  the  department  now. 
It  will  have  problems  comparable  to  those 
we  encountered  in  the  issuing  of  driver 
licences  for  the  reason  that  motor  vehicles 
change  ownership  so  frequently  these  days. 

There  is  a  related  development  underway 
in  the  department  at  this  time.  This  is  what 
we  call  the  computerization  of  driver  control 
records.  We  have  a  computer  under  order  and 
this  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  speed 
and  efficiency  with  which  the  millions  of 
driver  record  notations  can  be  entered  each 
year. 

One  important  application  of  this  will 
be  in  the  administration  of  our  drivers' 
demerit  point  system.  The  demerit  points 
assessed  against  a  driver  will  be  fed  into  the 
computer  system,  electronically  stored  and 
will  be  available  immediately  when  needed. 
It  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  officers 
in  locating  the  records  of  habitually  bad 
drivers. 

,  Driver  re-examination:  As  we  are  all  aware, 
most  drivers  under  present  conditions  can  go 
through  their  entire  driving  Uves  taking  only 
one  test  at  the  beginning.  For  many  of  us  in 
Ontario  who  obtained  licences  before  the 
present  more  thorough  tests  came  into  use  a 
few  years  ago,  the  business  of  qualifying  as 
a  driver  was  relatively  simple.  But  driving  in 
this  modern  automobile  era  becomes  steadily 
more  complex;  more  demanding  on  the  driver. 
Sad  experience  has  shown  that  drivers  do  not 
always  realize  that  their  task  is  increasingly 
difficult  and  that  they  do  not  always  improve 
or  maintain  their  driving  skills  as  they  should. 

I  have  mentioned  the  increasing  number  of 
vehicles  and  steady  growth  in  mileage  travel. 
Freeway  driving,  while  it  brings  great  benefits, 
presents  challenges  to  drivers  which  two  or 
three  decades  ago  were  not  known.  Our 
traffic  laws  and  regulations  have  changed  with 
the  times.  For  example,  pedestrian  cross- 
overs are  being  installed.  Congestion  occurs 
on  city  streets  and  even  on  our  most  modem 
highways,  creating  special  hazards.  We  now 
have  2.7  million  drivers  in  this  province,  and 


within  two  years  we  will  have  three  million. 
We  have  for  some  time  been  considering  the 
desirability  of  a  general  programme  of 
periodic  re-examination  of  older  drivers. 

The  department,  of  course,  already  has  an 
extensive  re-examination  programme  for 
certain  categories— for  the  elderly,  for  school 
bus  drivers,  for  accident  repeaters,  for  people 
involved  in  fatal  accidents  and  for  those 
reinstated  after  suspension. 

We  now  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
expand  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  the 
department  so  that  oxir  proposed  periodic 
re-examination  programme  can  start  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1967.  The  problems  are  many.  I  will 
not  go  into  all  of  them  at  this  time.  At 
present,  we  are  conducting  300,000  tests 
annually.  If  we  gear  ourselves  to  handle  an 
additional  300,000  persons  a  year  in  a  re- 
examination programme,  it  will  take  nine 
years  to  handle  everyone  and  that,  of  course, 
is  an  oversimplffication,  because  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  drivers  will  continue  at  its 
present  pace  through  that  period. 

Tlie  programme  will  be  costly.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  hire  and  train  additional  staff. 
New  facilities  will  be  needed  in  some  parts 
of  the  province.  The  convenience  of  the 
public  must  be  considered.  This  means  that 
re-examination  centres  must  be  so  organized 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  drivers  to  come  in 
for  their  tests  without  undue  difficulty  and 
with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience.  Computer- 
ization is  necessary.  The  new  computer  I 
have  mentioned  will  simplify  the  task  of 
selecting  drivers  for  re-testing  and  of  record- 
ing results.  • 

Reciprocity:  Dming  the  year  now  ending, 
we  negotiated  and  signed  with  the  province 
of  British  Columbia  an  agreement  giving 
commercial  vehicles  reciprocal  licensing  priv- 
ileges in  the  two  provinces.  This  means  that 
Ontario  truckers  carrying  goods  for  hire  in 
British  Columbia  are  no  longer  required  to 
pay  full  licensing  fees  there,  and  that  British 
Columbia  truckers  receive  the  same  privileges 
here.  Trucks  under  three  tons  gross  registered 
weight  and  carriers  of  certain  specffied  car- 
goes are  exempt  for  a  special  licensing  cost 
and  those  of  greater  weight  will  pay  a  flat 
fee  of  $10  per  gross  registered  ton.  Tjiis  is 
far  less  than  the  full  licensing  fee. 

Ontario  has  taken  the  leadership  in  this 
country  in  negotiation  of  reciprocity  agree- 
ments. We  now  have  them  with  all  the  four 
western  provinces:  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  so  the  truckers 
of  Ontario  can  operate  under  these  preferred 
agreements  from  the  Ottawa  River  or  the 
Quebec  border  through  to  the  Pacffic  ocean. 
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We  also  have  a  reciprocity  agreement  with 
New  Brunswick,  and  have  indicated  to  other 
provinces  that  we  are  interested  in  discussing 
the  matter  with  them  at  any  time.  Actually, 
we  do  have  a  limited  type  of  agreement  with 
the  province  of  Quebec,  providing  exemption 
to  certain  truckers. 

Traffic  safety:  The  work  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  in  the  field  of  traffic  safety 
is  one  of  the  most  important  jobs  being  done 
by  any  branch  of  government.  Government 
efforts  would  be  meaningless  if  they  were 
not  linked  closely  with  those  of  private  vol- 
untary safety  organizations,  the  police,  serv- 
ice clubs  and  other  groups. 

The  estimates,  as  is  customary,  provide  for 
grants  to  the  Ontario  safety  league,  the 
highway  safety  council  and  the  Ontario 
traffic  conference.  Hon.  members,  all  of 
whom  are  keenly  interested  in  the  safety 
work  of  the  department,  must  occasionally 
wonder  whether  safety  efforts  are  producing 
results.  Well,  the  evidence  is  clear  that  they 
do.  True,  people  are  still  being  killed  or 
seriously  injured  on  the  roads  in  appalling 
numbers.  In  Ontario  last  year,  traffic  acci- 
dents claimed  the  lives  of  1,424  people.  And 
there  were  some  54,560  injured  in  a  total  of 
111,232  accidents.  But  the  fatality  rate  in 
relation  to  miles  driven  has  been  declining 
for  some  time  due  to  improved  roads,  im- 
proved vehicles,  and,  most  of  aU  to  improved 
attitudes  and  skills  of  drivers. 

Ontario's  programme  covers  all  age  groups 
from  high  schoolers  to  senior  citizens.  We 
use  all  available  means  of  communication  to 
get  across  to  people  the  fact  that  they  have 
a  personal  responsibility  for  their  own  and 
others'  safety. 

In  1964,  two  films  were  produced.  One  is 
an  animated  cartoon  called,  "Elmer,  our 
hero."  It  has  proven  enormously  popular  with 
the  young  audiences. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Is  he  going 
to  be  automated,  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  other  film  is  called 
"The  Right  Point  of  View."  It  shows  how  the 
demerit  point  system  helps  drivers  become 
aware  of  their  bad  driving  habits  and  atti- 
tudes. This  year  we  have  a  film  on  jiedestrian 
safety. 

The  department's  highly  successful  pro- 
gramme of  regional  road  safety  workshops  is 
continuing.  In  January  we  had  more  than  670 
community  leaders  from  the  Niagara  region 
at  one  of  these  workshops  in  Niagara  Falls. 
I  believe  all  who  attended  went  away  with 
new  ideas,  new  knowledge,  and  new  enthusi- 
asm for  traffic   safety   campaigning  in  their 


own  home  communities.    At  least  one  work- 
shop will  be  held  in  the  coming  year. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  child 
safety  and  we  assist  in  an  extensive  pro- 
gramme of  safety  education  in  the  schools. 
This  is  a  very  successful  and  rewarding  aspect 
of  the  department's  work.  We  believe  that 
young  people  who  learn  to  be  careful 
pedestrians  and  careful  cyclists  will  grow  up 
to  become  careful  drivers. 

Vehicle  inspection:  In  1964  we  added  three 
mobile,  safety-check  lane  units  to  bring  the 
department's  fleet  of  these  units  to  eight. 
They  visited  88  localities  in  Ontario,  and 
90,000  vehicles  went  through  them  for  a 
quick  but  very  thorough  safety  examination. 
An  additional  35,000  safety  examinations  were 
made  in  a  permanent  check  lane  in  Metro- 
pohtan  Toronto.  About  48  per  cent  of  the 
vehicles  checked  had  defects  which  required 
correction;  most  were  relatively  minor.  An 
additional  645,000  vehicles  were  inspected 
by  the  Ontario  provincial  police  and  many 
more  by  municipal  police  departments. 

This  year  we  plan  to  make  wider  use  of 
the  authority,  already  provided  under  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act,  which  empowers  police 
officers  to  order  vehicle  inspection.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Ontario  provincial  police, 
we  will  carry  out  a  new  programme  of  ex- 
panded motor  vehicle  inspection.  We  plan 
to  have  mobile  safety  check  units,  manned 
by  Department  of  Transport  personnel  and 
OPP  officers,  posted  along  Ontario  highways, 
using  locations  such  as  the  departmental 
weigh  scale  sites  so  that  vehicles  can  be 
checked  well  away  from  the  main  stream  of 
traffic.  A  check  of  drivers'  licences  and  insur- 
ance coverage  will  be  made,  as  well  as  a 
safety  check  of  all  vehicles  where  necessary. 

The  motor  vehicle  accident  claims  fund: 
This  continues  to  operate  very  effectively 
in  handling  claims  by  persons  involved  in 
accidents  with  drivers  who  are  at  fault  and 
who  do  not  have  private  automobile  insur- 
ance. Since  the  fund  began  operating  in  July, 
1962,  more  than  $8  million  has  been  paid  to 
some  6,800  claimants.  A  total  of  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  these  cases  were  settled  by 
adjustment  without  the  need  of  a  court  trial. 

Hon.  members  will  be  particularly  inter- 
ested to  learn  that,  of  the  1,232  cases  we 
inherited  from  the  former  unsatisfied  judg- 
ment fund,  all  but  55  have  now  been  settled. 
This  residue  of  cases  is  made  up  of  cases 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  proving 
very  difficult  to  finalize.  More  than  2,000 
persons,  on  whose  behalf  payments  were 
made,  are  now  repaying  their  indebtedness  to 
the  fund  under  instalment  agreements. 
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The  highway  transport  board  review  of 
The  Pubhc  Commercial  Vehicles  Act:  Com- 
mercial users  of  the  roads  are  increasing  in 
number  and  are  making  vital  contributions 
to  the  growth  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
province's  industrial  economy.  In  order  to 
be  sure,  from  a  legislative  and  administrative 
point  of  view,  that  we  are  keeping  pace  with 
the  growing  use  of  motor  vehicles  to  trans- 
port goods,  I  have  ordered  a  thorough  study 
by  the  Ontario  highway  transport  board  of 
The  Public  Commercial  Vehicles  Act  and 
regulations.  Terms  of  reference  are  as 
follows: 

(a)  To  examine,  study  and  inquire  into  the 
transportation  for  compensation  of  goods  by 
commercial  motor  vehicles  and  trailers  in 
Ontario  and  into  The  Public  Commercial 
Vehicles  Act,  RSO  1960,  Chapter  319,  as 
amended,  and  all  regulations  made  there- 
under; and  without  restriction  of  generality 
of  the  foregoing,  include  all  matters  relating 
to  (1)  the  classification  of  licence  prescribed 
under  the  regulations;  (2)  the  advisability  of 
placing  under  the  same  provincial  legislation 
which  controls  and  regulates  the  operation  of 
public  commercial  vehicles  and  trailers,  all 
persons  who  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
carriage  for  compensation  of  goods  by  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles  and  trailers,  wholly 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  one  urban  muni- 
cipality or  township;  and  (3)  any  other  matters 
relating  to  the  foregoing  that  may  be  per- 
tinent to  the  transportation  for  compensation 
of  goods  by  commercial  motor  vehicles  and 
trailers. 

(b)  To  make  such  recommendations  to  me 
regarding  amendments  to  the  Act  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  considered  necessary  and 
advisable  in  the  public  interest. 

The  hearings  have  already  begun  and 
others  are  scheduled  to  be  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  province. 

Metropolitan  Toronto  and  region  trans- 
portation study:  My  department's  estimates 
for  the  coming  year  include  $555,000  for  the 
activities  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
region  transportation  study.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $180,000  over  the  current  year's 
figure  of  $375,000.  The  amount  of  the  in- 
crease indicates  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
tempo  of  work  is  increasing  in  the  project. 

As  hon.  members  of  the  House  are  aware, 
four  departments  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment—Transport, Highways,  Municipal  Affairs, 
and  Economics  and  Development— are  co- 
operating in  the  task  of  forecasting  the  metro- 
politan region's  transportation  needs  for  the 
future,  and  devising  ways  to  meet  these 
needs.    Working  with  the  officials  assigned  to 


the  study  are  representatives  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  Canadian 
National  and  Canadian  Pacific  railways,  and 
the  Toronto  transit  commission. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  close  to  the 
study  appreciate  the  results  that  flow  from 
the  use  of  modem  scientific  methods  in  a 
study  of  this  nature.  The  staffs  have  two  views 
of  the  metropolitan  region  of  the  future:  (a) 
the  way  it  will  grow  if  left  to  sprawl  un- 
influenced by  planned  transportation  facilities; 
and  (b)  the  way  it  will  grow  if  its  growth  is 
guided  by  a  well-balanced,  co-ordinated  com- 
bination of  transportation  facilities,  including 
freeways,  subways,  bus  routes  and  commuter 
rail  services. 

The  new  and  exciting  element  in  this 
modern  mixture  of  transport  facilities  is,  of 
course,  the  commuter  rail  services.  Earlier 
studies  indicated  the  physical  feasibility  of 
using  a  number  of  ra'lway  rights-of-way  in 
the  metropolitan  area  for  commuter  services, 
now  that  the  two  railways  have  moved  many 
of  their  freight  operations  to  outlying  areas. 
These  have  been  followed  by  surveys  of 
potential  passenger  demand,  cost  of  equip- 
ment and  other  related  matters;  or,  in  short, 
the  accumulation  of  data  to  determine 
economic  feasibility. 

The  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
region  transportation  study  has  an  analysis 
underway  of  the  past  and  future  regional 
development  pattern  in  relation  to  existing 
and  possible  future  transportation  services, 
having  in  mind  the  fact  that  by  the  year  2000 
tlie  population  of  the  area  is  expected  to  in- 
crease from  its  present  2.6  million  to  six 
million. 

In  addition,  in  the  coming  year,  there  will 
be  an  intensive  analysis  of  employment  data, 
travel  pattern  information,  population  and 
planning  information.  The  Metropolitan 
Toronto  region  transportation  study  is  collat- 
ing a  mass  of  information  that  is  essential  if 
this  vitally  important  part  of  Ontario  is  to 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  province  and  nation.  The 
lessons  learned  here  will  be  useful,  too,  as 
other  cities  burst  their  present  bounds  and 
encounter  the  traffic  problems  that,  up  to 
now,  have  tlireatened  to  strangle  big  cities. 

The  estimates  and  the  increases:  This  year 
the  department  is  requesting  operating  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $8,443,000.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  $872,000,  or  11  per  cent,  over 
last  year's  budget.  The  increase  is  made  up 
of  $180,000,  or  20  per  cent,  for  the  transpor- 
tation study;  $39,000  for  the  review  of  the 
for-hire  carrier  industry  by  the  highway 
transport  board,  and  the  remaining  $653,000 
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is  to  care  for  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  our  services  to  a  growing  driver 
population,  as  well  as  to  provide  funds  for 
the  implementation  of  our  electronic  data 
processing  programme. 

I  will  touch  briefly  on  the  department's 
work  in  the  past,  and  its  programme  for  the 
future.  The  department  is  deeply  involved 
in  the  changing  travel  patterns  of  the  day; 
changes  in  the  pattern  brought  about  by  in- 
crease and  shifts  in  population,  by  new  ways 
of  work  and  by  greater  use  of  leisure.  Our 
work,  we  know,  is  being  shaped  by  the 
future,  and  yet  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  not  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  future, 
in  some  measure,  is  being  shaped  by  the  work 
of  this  department. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  rising  to  take  part  in  this  debate,  and 
to  discuss  the  hon.  Minister's  estimates  to- 
night, I  must  say  that  as  I  listened  to  my 
hon.  friend,  the  Minister  of  Transport,  it 
came  into  my  mind  that  perhaps  this  year  the 
department  was  coming  closer  to  living  up  to 
its  name,  that  is.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port. 

It  seemed  to  me,  particularly  last  year  as 
I  listened  to  the  hon.  Minister,  that  the  de- 
partment was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the 
aspects  of  safety  and  licensing.  It  was  my 
feeUng  that— well,  it  is  not  very  much  differ- 
ent, but  it  is  coming,  at  least— it  is  making 
gestures  in  the  direction  of  becoming  a 
department  of  transport.  Certainly  last  year, 
as  I  recall  it,  my  hon.  friend  dealt  almost 
exclusively  with  the  items  I  have  mentioned. 

However,  this  year  he  did  indicate  that  at 
least  he  was  thinking  about  moving  into  some 
of  the  areas  of  transportation.  He  did  men- 
tion, as  was  mentioned  last  year,  as  I  recall 
it,  the  study  which  is  going  on  in  Metropoh- 
tan  Toronto  and  the  surrounding  area.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  only  one  small  part  of  it.  I 
would  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  should 
perhaps  carry  this  a  little  further.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  and  as  far  as  our  party  is 
concerned,  transportation  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  important  conditions  of  eco- 
nomic development.  The  other,  of  course,  is 
power. 

I  would  hope  that  this  department  and  this 
hon.  Minister  would  have  seen  fit  to  instigate 
an  overall  transportation  policy  so  that  the 
department  could  then  be  aptly  named  The 
Department  of  Transport.  I  know  my  hon. 
friend  from  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  talked 
about  this  last  year,  and  on  that  point  I  would 
certainly  agree  with  him.    This  policy  should 


be  integrated;  it  should  be  co-ordinated  and 
it  should  be  set  up  with  the  idea  of  utilizing 
the  fullest  use  of  the  transportation  facilities 
that  we  possess  in  this  province. 

Particularly  is  this  so  when  we  have  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Randall)  caUing  a  conference  on 
regional  development,  which  he  did  just  a 
few  days  ago,  to  study  the  implications  of 
regional  development.  I  imagine,  and  I  pre- 
sume, that  the  other  reason  he  called  it  was 
to  find  out  how  these  plans  might  be  imple- 
mented and  how  they  could  be  brought  to 
fruition.  So  in  view  of  this,  I  would  say 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  should 
be  getting  together  with  his  department 
people  in  order  to  formulate  a  transportation 
policy  for  the  whole  of  the  province. 

This,  I  may  say,  is  in  my  opinion  absolutely 
vital  if  we  are  talking  about  regional  plan- 
ning. If  the  government  is  really  sincere  in 
its  intent  to  develop  regional  planning  and  to 
carry  it  across  this  province,  then  I  think  that 
one  of  the  items  which  is  absolutely  inherent 
in  any  regional  development  programme  is 
the  development  of  the  integrated,  co- 
ordinated transportation  policy.  Certainly,  if 
we  are  interested  in  anything  more  than  lip 
service  to  regional  development,  I  would  say 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  arid  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
should  get  together  and  come  up  with  some- 
thing tangble  in  this  regard. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  it  can  be  done.  I 
hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  sees 
fit  to  do  this,  sees  fit  to  get  together  with  his 
department  people  to  draw  up  such  a  pro- 
gramme. The  Department  of  Highways,  in 
particular,  has  been  conducting  a  needs  study 
in  various  areas  and  certainly  they  have  their 
roads-to-resources  programme.  But  let  me 
point  out  to  you  that  highways  is  only  one 
aspect  of  transportation.  I  am  suggesting 
that  we  get  together  and  use  all  the  aspects 
of  transportation,  so  that  we  might  have  a 
co-ordinated  programme  of  transportation 
across  this  province. 

Another  area  that  I  would  like  to  move 
into  at  this  point  is  that  of  the  accident  rate. 
I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  as  my 
hon.  friend  reviewed  the  past  year's  accom- 
plishments and  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  what 
was  going  to  happen  in  the  coming  year.  I 
do  want  to  make  some  comments  about  the 
accident  statistics  and  the  accidents  across 
our  highways.  My  hon.  friend  pointed  out 
—a  point  with  which  I  do  not  agree— but  he 
pointed  out  that  the  advertising  and  the 
safety  programmes  which  the  department  is 
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carrying  on  are  having  a  very  real  effect  on 
the  accident  rate.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  this  result  is  real,  then  it  is  certainly  not 
too  convincing. 

I  know  that  the  accidents  across  this  prov- 
ince claim  many,  many  lives  yearly.  The 
Tjloodshed  caused  by  automobiles  in  this 
provinf^e,  and  certainly  across  Canada, 
resembles  a  full-scale  war.  I  will  take  the 
lion.  Minister's  word  that  the  research  and 
safetv  programmes  which  are  being  conducted 
by  his  department  are  having  an  effect.  I 
hope  this  is  so.  If  it  is,  I  suggest  to  him  that 
it  should  be  more  convincing.  In  order  to 
make  it  so,  I  would  point  out  to  him  that  in 
his  11  per  cent  increase  in  this  budget  that 
he  is  asking  us  to  approve  here  a  large  part 
of  that  11  per  cent  should  be  devoted  to  more 
research  in  order  to  find  out  ways  and  means 
of  curbing  this  piece  of  tragedy. 

A  favoured  weapon  of  the  authorities  is  to 
urge  people  to  drive  safely.  We  all  shuddered 
"when  we  saw  the  gory  billboard  signs  dis- 
played during  the  Christmas  season.  The 
authorities  also  attempt  to  enforce  more 
strictly  the  traffic  regulations.  A  point  system 
has  been  established  in  Ontario  whereby  one 
can  lose  his  licence  if  he  runs  afoul  of  the 
trafiic  regulations  too  often.  We  see  the  set- 
up in  policing,  especially  during  the  festive 
season.  While  all  of  this  may  have  some 
Ijeneficial  effect,  accidents  continue  to  occur 
in  increasing  frequency  and  the  death  and 
injury  figures  continue  to  mount. 

Of  course  Imust  point  out,  and  I  am  sure 
my  hon.  friend  did  so  tonight  when  he  was 
telling  us  about  his  department's  work,  the 
number  of  cars  in  the  province,  as  he  pointed 
out— he  gave  the  figure  as  over  2,500,000— 
certainly  are  increasing  each  year.  This  un- 
doubtedly is  going  to  lead  to  more  accidents. 
It  cannot  help  it,  but  I  suggest  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  more  research  and  more  extensive 
research  should  be  done  in  this  particular 
field. 

I  was  very  interested  to  note  in  today's 
•edition  of  the  Toronto  Telegram  a  story 
which  I  shall  read.    It  is  headed: 

Safety  Council  Suspends  Itself 
Traffic  accidents  on  Metro  streets  are  up 
15  per  cent  this  year  over  last  year.  There 
will  be  no  major  planned  safety  programme 
for  the  balance  of  February  or  March  be- 
cause the  Metro  Toronto  traffic  safety 
council   has    suspended   operations. 

Last  December  the  safety  council  de- 
clared itself  a  failure  and  asked  Metro  to 
permit  it  to  reorganize.  Metro  has  not  yet 
authorized  a  reorganization  of  the  agency. 


I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  if  this  is  the 
case  and  if  similar  things  are  happening 
across  the  province,  that  he  should  be  doing 
even  more  in  the  field  of  safety  and  safety 
regulations,  and  working  more  with  safety 
councils,  than  he  is  at  the  present  time. 

In  this  connection  I  think  we  have  to  look 
at  the  possibility  of  examining  all  drivers  in 
the  province,  not  just  the  ones  who  are  being 
examined  at  the  present  time.  I  think  that 
this  is  perhaps  one  way  in  which  we  can 
grab,  at  an  earlv  stage,  these  drivers  who 
should  not  be  allowed  to  drive  because  of 
their  attitudes  and  so  on— as  my  hon.  friend 
pointed  out  tonight. 

Last  year,  I  recall,  there  was  a  mention  of 
these  tests  in  the  estimates  and  I  recall  that 
my  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view,  mentioned  that  all  drivers  should  be 
tested  every  five  years.  Frankly,  I  think  this 
makes  sense.  It  is  obvious  that  if  one  were 
to  get  a  licence  this  year,  many  things- 
organic  things— could  hapnen  to  that  person 
during  the  next  four  or  five  years:  Loss  of 
vi«:ion  perhaps,  disease,  or  a  number  of  things 
which  couH  affect  the  person's  driving  during 
that  period  of  time.  I  think  that  we  should 
give  very  serious  consideration  to  the  exam- 
ination of  all  drivers,  perhaps  every  five 
years. 

This  was  brought  up  last  year,  when  it  was 
pointed  out  in  the  estimates  that  these  tests 
are  conducted  at  the  present  time  for  the 
following  people:  Drivers  over  80  years  of 
age;  drivers,  70  years  or  over,  involved  in 
accidents;  accident  repeaters;  drivers  involved 
in  f^tal  accidents;  and  drivers  sent  for  retest 
by  the  driver  control  branch. 

There  are  five  headings  here,  and  35  per 
cent  of  the  12,700-odd  people  who  failed  in 
the  test  were  people  who  did  have  their 
licence.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we 
could  catch  some  of  these  people  every  five 
years,  then  it  would  be  a  step  forward  in  the 
prevention  of  accidents  and  it  would  lead 
to  greater  safety. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  record  at  this  time  a  statement  made  in 
1961  by  the  then  Minister  of  Transport 
(Mr.  Rowntree). 

He  was  quoted  in  the  press  in  April  of 
that  year  as  saying: 

"Re-examination  of  the  2.3  million 
vehicle  drivers  in  Ontario  will  be  carried 
out  in  the  foreseeable  future,"  the  hon. 
H.  Leslie  Rowntree,  Q.C.,  Minister  of 
Transport  for  Ontario  said  today. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  He  did  not  say 
what  foreseeable  was,  though. 
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Mr.  Gaunt:  That  is  the  point.  It  is  still 
foreseeable.    I  continue: 

He  explained  that,  in  driver  re-examina- 
tion, the  programme  will  likely  be  tied  in 
with  the  mechanics  of  the  department, 
allowing  for  examination  of  drivers  every 
three  years  with  their  birthday  serving  as 
the  anniversary  date. 

I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  we  are 
still  looking  for  it,  and  we  hope  it  will  come. 
We  do  not  know  when  but  we  do  hope  it 
will  come. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Everything  I  said  has  been  done— completing 
the  three-year  issue  of  drivers'  permits.  Just 
read  the  article  again. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Moving  on,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  comments  about  the  select  com- 
mittee which  was  set  up  in  1961  to  study 
automobile  insurance  and  what  was,  at  that 
time,  the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund.  There 
were  comments  made  about  this  last  year. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  hon.  Minister  is 
quoted  on  page  1122  of  Hansard  of  last  year 
as  saying  he  had  set  up  a  committee  which, 
in  eflFect,  would  study  the  select  committee's 
report.  He  is  quoted  as  saying: 

We  checked  the  report  very  carefully  and 
isolated  from  it  the  residual  recommenda- 
tions that  had  not  been  implemented.  Out- 
standing among  them  was  that  dealing  with 
compensation  without  cause.  Action  was 
instituted  on  that  subject,  I  would  say, 
early  in  the  fall,  probably  by  mid-Septem- 
ber, and  I  would  like  to  give  the  hon.  mem- 
bers some  information  with  respect  to  what 
has  transpired. 

And  then  he  goes  on  and  sets  out  the  terms 
of  reference  and  so  on.  On  page  1123  he 
says: 

—the  hon.  member  realizes  that  this 
matter  is  moving  forward  in  a  very  thought- 
ful and  serious  way,  and  that  this  Minister 
is  having  a  review  made  of  it  for  his  in- 
spection before  he  recommends  to  his 
Cabinet  colleagues  any  particular  course 
of  action. 

Then  further  on  he  says: 

The  matter  is  moving  forward  veiy 
acceptably. 

That  is  the  last  we  have  heard  about  it. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  about 
the  proposed  study  which  the  hon.  Minister 
mentioned  was  going  to  take  place— the  study 
dealing  with  The  PCV  Act  and  The  PV  Act 
of  Ontario— I  would  pose  a  few  questions  to 
him  in  this  regard. 


I  would  like  to  know  what  progress  is 
being  made,  and  if  he  is  expecting  a  report 
fairly  shortly— I  did  not  ascertain  that  from 
the  hon.  Minister's  remarks  tonight— and  any 
other  details  pertinent  to  this  report  which 
the  hon.  Minister  did  not  mention  tonight? 
I  would  certainly  like  to  know  a  little  bit 
more  about  it.  I  think  it  is  a  study  which  could 
be  very  fruitful  and  is  certainly  needed;  but 
I  think  we  should  have  a  further  explanation 
from  the  hon.  Minister  in  this  regard. 

In  summation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  that  I  have  raised  a  few  points 
for  consideration  and  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  deal  with  the  estimates,  item  by 
item,  as  they  come  along. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  I 
disappointed  the  government  in  not  making 
my  speech  on  the  Budget  debate  longer  than 
it  was,  so  they  have  now  arranged  for  me 
to  come  on  again  by  bringing  on  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Transport— 

An  hon.  member:  Is  it  the  same  speech? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  will  tell  you:  As  I 
listened  to  the  hon.  Minister's  speech  intro- 
ducing his  estimates,  it  ran  through  my  mind 
that  I  should  simply  pick  up  last  year's 
Hansard  and  read  the  speech  I  made  last 
year,  because  his  speech  was  exactly  the  same 
as  last  year. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  All 
the  hon.  member's  are  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Criticisms  that  are  valid  one 
year  are  valid  the  next  year  when  we  come 
to  this  government,  progress  is  slow,  slow  to 
the  point  of  imperceptibility. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  We 
really  have  the  hon.  members  opposite 
exercised. 

An  hon.  member:  Has  the  hon.  member 
got  a  set  of  teeth  for  this  one? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  obviously  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  not,  so  I  would  be  happy  to  give 
him  the  instrument  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  has  rejected.  I  would 
say  that  I  admire  the  generosity  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Huron-Bruce.  He  is  a  fine  young 
man  and  obviously  he  has  not  lived  long 
enough  to  observe  this  government  in  action 
properly,  because  he  thinks  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  showing  some  signs  of  making  his 
department  into  a  department  of  transport. 
This  is  the  ultimate  in  generosity. 
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Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): He  just  has  not  become  soured. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  has  not  been  looking  at 
you  fellows  as  long  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
have.  He  has  still  managed  to  retain  his  faith 
in  human  nature,  that  is  what  I  was  saying. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  The  de- 
{jartment  of  bicycle  licences. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  I  said  last  year,  and  I 
think  the  year  before  that  and  probably  the 
year  before  that,  this  is  not  a  department  of 
transport  at  all,  it  is  a  department  of  vehicle 
licensing  and  traffic  safety.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  vehicle  licensing  and  traffic 
safety  are  not  important  functions.  Obviously 
they  are,  and  I  believe  that  the  department 
should  carry  otit  these  functions  to  the  best  of 
its  ability.  I  think  it  has  certainly  heard  about 
IBM  machines;  it  has  changed  its  system  of 
licensing.  This  is  fine,  necessary  and  desirable 
in  this  day  and  age,  but  what  this  province 
really  needs  is  a  transportation  policy  and 
that  is  one  thing  it  certainly  doesn't  have. 
We  should  perhaps  buy  some  copies  of  the 
speeches  made  down  at  that  conference  that 
the  hon.  members  organized  and  send  them 
over  to  them. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Be  careful,  you  know  who 
he  may  send  first  to  the  moon. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
hon.  Minister  started  out  by  indicating  that 
he  v/as  going  to  go  to  the  moon  and  I  thought 
that  would  be  a  good  move,  then  we  could 
get  on  with  transportation  planning  in  this 
province.  But  he  immediately  came  down  to 
vehicle  licensing  and  traffic  safety.  Actually, 
the  transportation,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bnace  suggested  in  his  prehminary 
remarks,  is  basic  to  the  whole  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  province. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Economics  and  Development,  who 
sits  immediately  beside  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport,  would  not  try  to  get  some  points 
across  to  the  hon.  gentleman  that,  without 
transportation,  there  cannot  be  adequate 
growth  and,  without  adequate  planning  of 
transportation,  there  cannot  be  planning  of  the 
development  of  the  province.  There  certainly 
cannot  be  anything  approximating  rational 
regional  development  without  a  proper  trans- 
portation policy. 

They  want  me  to  correct  the  Hansard  on 
one  speech  while  I  am  making  another  one. 

Ap  honu  member:  Read  it  again. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Some  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  to 
my  immediate  left  would  like  me  to  read  my 
speech  again.  I  would  like  to  accommodate 
them  but  I  am  pursuing  a  different  quarry  at 
the  moment. 

The  only  indication  the  department  has 
ever  given  that  it  is  a  department  of  transport 
was  a  year  or  so  ago  when  it  set  up  a  com- 
mittee with  a  most  curious  name,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  committee  was  to  make  a 
study  of  transportation  problems  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. It  set  that  committee  up  at  least  ten 
j'ears  too  late.  Transportation  problems 
within  this  area,  and  in  and  out  of  it,  had 
become  critical  about  ten  years  ago;  so,  ten 
years  late,  the  government  sets  up  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  problem. 

It  has  not  even  paid  any  attention  to  the 
comments  that  the  committee  made  in  its 
fir.'Jt  publication,  which  was  a  sort  of  a 
survey— comments  to  the  effect  tliat  tlie  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  in  Metro  Toronto  and 
environs  are  also  developing  in  every  metro- 
politan centre  in  the  province. 

Now,  one  would  have  thought  that  the  hon. 
Minister  would  have  taken  his  cue  from  that 
and  set  up  groups  to  study  the  problems  in 
some  of  these  other  major  areas,  such  as 
Hamilton,  Ottawa,  London,  Windsor  and  so 
on,  and  to  deal  with  those  problems  before 
they  became  acute.  But  no,  no  such  sugges- 
tion, even  from  his  own  committee,  had  any 
effect  whatsoever.  In  fact,  I  am  beginning  to 
wonder  what  his  own  committee  is  doing. 
We  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  heard  any- 
thing from  them  in  over  a  year. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Well,  as  soon  as  the  hon.  member 
sits  down  we  might  be  advised. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  says  as  soon  as  I  am  through  we 
might  be  advised.  I  would  have  thought  an 
appropriate  time  to  advise  the  House  would 
have  been  in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  wondered  where  it 
would  be  best  to  bring  in  an  updated  report 
on  what  the  committee  on  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  region  transportation  studies  is 
doing.  I  thought  it  would  be  better  when  we 
get  into  item  No.  1,  where  the  funds  for  the 
study  occur,  accordingly  I  have  asked  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways,  who  chairs  that 
metropolitan  region  transportation  study,  to 
make  a  statement  at  that  time.  So  if  it  will 
please  the  hon.  member,  we  will  have  it 
then. 
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Mi*.  Bryden:  Well,  I  will  not  commit  my- 
self in  advance.  I  am  not  necessarily  pleased 
just  to  have  a  statement  because,  in  this 
government,  we  get  statements  year  after 
year  saying  the  same  thing— indicating  prac- 
tically no  progress  at  all.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  the  government  is  voting  approximately 
$500,000  for  the  continuing  work  of  the 
committee.  I  am  quite  sure  the  money  is 
necessary,  but  I  do  think  it  is  about  time  we 
started  to  get  some  results  from  this  com- 
mittee which  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
some  substantial  time. 

I  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  committee 
was  in  the  midst  of  its  deliberations,  we  got 
a  remarkable  developemnt  in  the  Metro  area 
when  the  Spadina  Expressway,  so-called,  was 
suddenly  vaulted  up  into  a  h'gh  priority 
traffic  artery— mainly  for  the  benefit  of  Eaton's 
and  Simpson's  and  their  Yorkdale  shopping 
plaza  as  far  as  I  can  see.  So  the  contribution 
that  this  is  likely  to  make  to  the  development 
of  transportation  in  this  area,  apart  from 
giving  rise  to  what  must  be  the  traflSc  inter- 
change to  end  all  traffic  interchanges  up  at 
Highway  401,  where  I  am  sure  people  will 
require  about  a  year's  instruction  to  find 
their  way  through  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  Macdonald- 
Cartier  Freeway. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  I  see.  I  understand  it 
was  named  after  Donald  MacDonald  and 
Jacques  Cartier. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  shows  how 
much  you  really  know. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  con- 
tribution that  development  will  make  to 
transportation  in  the  Toronto  area  will  be 
that  it  will,  when  completed,  dump  an  un- 
manageable flow  of  traffic  on  to  Spadina 
Avenue.  This  is  while  we  are  having  a  study 
of  the  rationalization  of  transportation  facili- 
ties in  the  Toronto  area.  However,  I  will 
look  forward  with  anticipation  to  whatever 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  may  see  fit  to 
report  to  us  as  to  the  current  status  of  the 
study  that  the  committee  is  undertaking. 

I  want  to  refer  very  briefly  to  another  sub- 
ject that  I  have  mentioned  from  time  to  time, 
and  this  gets  into  a  field  with  which  the  hon. 
Minister  ought  to  be  more  familiar  because  it 
deals  with  traffic  safety.  This  at  least  is 
something  that  his  department  deals  with, 
whereas  transport  is  not.  This  is  the  age-old 
problem  of  drinking  and  driving.  Now  I  am 
not  going  to  again  set  forth  detailed  docu- 
mentation of  the  propositions  that  I  am  go- 


ing to  place  before  the  government,  because 
I  have  done  that  time  after  time  in  the  past, 
as  has  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview,  on 
numerous  occasions  in  this  House. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  to  him,  however,  that 
he  might  look  at  some  of  the  speeches  I 
have  made  on  the  subject,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  has  made,  as  well  as 
the  large  volume  of  expert  material.  And,  if 
he  does,  I  think  he  will— if  he  looks  at  this 
material  and  reads  it  with  a  view  to  the 
content— come  inescapably  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  will  never  solve  this  problem,  or 
even  manage  to  keep  it  under  control,  unless 
we  are  willing  to  do  two  things. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  designate  a 
much  more  clearly  establishable,  if  I  may  use 
that  word,  ofiFence  than  such  offences  as 
driving  while  under  the  influence  of  bquor, 
or  driving  while  one's  ability  is  impaired. 
These  are  matters  that  are  always  very  diffi- 
cult to  establish  in  court  because  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  scope  for  judgment  as  to  what 
exactly  constitutes  being  intoxicated  or  being 
impaired.  And  it  has  been  suggested  by 
many  authorities,  including  Ontario's— I  think 
they  call  it  the  addiction  foundation  now, 
but  was  formerly  the  alcoholism  research 
foundation,  which  this  government  subsidizes 
to  a  considerable  degree  and  whose  advice 
they  seem  to  ignore  consistently. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  rational  way 
is  to  designate  a  specific  offence  similar  to 
the  speed  limit.  In  other  words,  it  is  now 
provided  in  the  law,  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  that  in  certain  areas,  drivers  may  not 
drive  their  vehicles  in  excess  of  30  miles  an 
hour,  40  miles  an  hour,  50  miles  an  hour 
or  60  miles  an  hour,  as  the  case  may  be.  That 
is  an  offence  that  is  easily  established. 
Either  the  man  is  going  more  than  the  pre- 
scribed speed  limit  or  he  is  not.  TTiere  is  no 
argument  involved  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
is  the  kind  of  person  who  can  safely  drive 
at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  some  other 
person.  It  is  a  straight  matter  of  determining 
how  fast  he  was  going  and,  as  a  result,  we 
have  been  able  to  secure  considerable  en- 
forcement with  regard  to  speeding  on  the 
highways. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  many  authorities 
—I  am  not  putting  it  forward  as  my  own  idea 
at  all— but  it  has  been  suggested  by  many 
authorities  that  we  should  establish  a  similar 
offence  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  drinks 
the  man  has  had,  or  the  amount  of  alcohol 
a  man  imbibes  before  driving  a  car.  You 
can  have  all  sorts  of  arguments  as  to  whether 
such  and  such  a  man  can  drive  safely  with 
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a  larger  amount  of  alcohol  than  somebody 
else. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  a  pure  matter  of  judg- 
ment. But  there  is  no  matter  of  judgment 
involved  if  we  establish  it  as  an  offence  to 
drive  a  vehicle  with  greater  than  a  specified 
concentration  of  alcohol  in  his  blood.  I  think 
the  figure  that  is  normally  suggested  is  that 
it  should  be  an  offence  to  drive  a  car  with  a 
greater  concentration  of  alcohol  in  the  blood 
than  .05  per  cent.  I  think  almost  all  authori- 
ties agree  anyone  who  has  a  greater  concen- 
tration than  that  is  impaired  suflSciently  that 
he  should  not  be  in  charge  of  a  motor 
vehicle. 

Now  this  is  a  sensible  sort  of  procedure. 
It  is  in  effect,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some 
other  countries.  It  makes  an  almost  impos- 
sible problem  much  easier  to  deal  with  and, 
of  course,  if  we  amended  our  Highway  Traffic 
Act— that  is  the  appropriate  Act  to  establish 
such  an  offence— then  I  think  it  would  also 
be  proper  for  the  government  to  undertake 
quite  an  extensive  educational  programme 
to  indicate  to  people  the  number  of  drinks 
that  is  likely  to  produce  that  concentration  of 
alcohol  in  their  bloodstream.  I  may  say  that 
it  is  not  a  very  large  number  of  drinks. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  I  think  it  is 
1.5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  it  is  .05,  I  think.  I  know 
in  the  courts  they  take  a  much  higher  per- 
centage to  determine  even  impairment,  but 
certainly  most  authorities  agree  that  .05  per 
cent  is  more  than  a  person  should  have 
when  he  drives  a  car.  He  may  be  able  to 
walk  perfectly  straight,  but  his  reactions  have 
been  slowed  down  enough  that  he  should  not 
be  entrusted  with  the  driving  of  a  vehicle. 
And  the  alcoholism  research  foundation  and 
others  have  worked  out  tables  that  will  in- 
dicate the  amount  of  drinking  that  will  pro- 
duce that  amount  of  alcohol  concentration  in 
the  bloodstream  for  people  of  different 
weights.  I  may  say  that  for  most  people 
more  than  one  drink  is  too  much.  In  fact,  I 
have  heard  some  say  that  even  one  drink  is 
too  much,  but  certainly  more  than  one  drink 
is  too  much  if  one  plans  to  drive  a  car  in  the 
immediate  future. 

If  a  person  of  average  weight  has  two 
drinks,  he  should  certainly  wait  an  hour  or 
two  before  driving  a  car.  I  think  we  have 
got  to  get  it  across  to  our  people,  who  funda- 
mentally are  responsible,  intelligent  citizens, 
that  they  just  should  not  drive  cars  if  they 
have  had  a  couple  of  drinks.  One  way  of 
getting  it  across  is  to  amend  the  law  to  make 


it  illegal  to  do  that.  The  second  way  is  to 
conduct  an  educational  programme  so  they 
will  fully  appreciate  the  consequences  of 
their  action. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  Are  you  advo- 
cating compulsory  blood  tests? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  the  next  phase,  and  an 
essential  part  of  the  programme,  is  to  pro- 
vide that  if  a  person  wishes  to  have  the 
privilege  of  driving  a  motor  vehicle  in  this 
province  he  should  be  asked  to  agree,  when 
the  privilege  is  given  to  him,  that  if  he  is 
asked  by  proper  authority,  under  proper 
circumstances,  to  submit  to  a  breathalizer 
test— a  blood  test  is  unnecessary  nowadays- 
he  will  be  prepared  to  do  so.  A  breathalizer 
test,  according  to  all  the  authorities  I  have 
read— including  authorities  employed  by  this 
government  right  within  their  own  Attorney 
General's  department  lab,  and  by  Mr.  Justice 
Haines  of  the  Supreme  Gourt  of  this 
province— a  breathalizer  test  is  an  accurate 
way  of  determining  the  alcohol  content  of  a 
person's  blood.  If  a  person  wants  to  have 
the  privilege— and  after  all  it  is  a  privilege, 
surely,  to  drive  on  our  highways,  it  is  not  a 
right  any  longer  when  one  gets  behind  the 
wheel  of  a  vehicle  that  can  kill  and  maim 
other  people— if  he  wants  that  privilege  he 
should  be  prepared  to  agree  that  he  will 
submit  to  such  a  test  if  he  is  asked  to  do  so 
by  proper  authority. 

I  know  we  used  to  hear,  year  after  year, 
cries  of  alarm  from  the  government  opposite 
—the  people  who  brought  in  the  police  bill 
of  last  year— that  this  was  an  interference 
with  civil  rights.  Well,  Mr.  Ghairman,  there 
is  no  basis  for  such  a  contention  at  all.  No 
less  an  authority  than  the  Supreme  Gourt  of 
Ganada  has  said  that  such  a  requirement  is 
not  an  interference  of  civil  rights. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  the  thinking  of  the  Supreme  Gourt 
of  Ganada  on  that  matter,  even  though  I  may 
hesitate  to  express  a  firm  opinion  of  my  own. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  basis  for  arguing 
about  it  any  longer.  If  the  hon.  Minister  is 
really  serious  about  the  problem  of  highway 
safety,  and  I  think  he  is,  and  if  he  is  going 
to  carry  his  resolve  through  into  all  areas, 
he  should  be  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
government  and  this  Legislature  legislation 
along  the  lines  I  have  suggested. 

Drinking  is  an  important  factor  in  motor 
car  accidents,  particularly  of  the  more  serious 
kind— the  kind  that  result  in  personal  injury 
and  death.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it 
was  Mr.  Justice  Edson  Haines,  when  he  was 
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still  a  practising  lawyer,  who  said  that  every 
lawyer  he  knows  of  will  agree  that  drinking 
is  a,  much  more  serious  problem  than  the 
statistics  show  because  many  drivers  who  are 
charged  with  quite  different  offences  actually 
had  been  drinking.  The  drinking  may  very 
well  have  been  the  basic  reason  for  their 
violation  of  the  law  and  for  the  accidents  in 
which  they  may  have  become  involved. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  comments  about  a  subject  that 
I  did  not  deal  with  last  year,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  That  is  the  motor  vehicle  claims  fund. 
This  Legislature  for  some  years  had  a  com- 
mittee investigating  the  whole  problem  of 
automobile  accident  insurance  in  Ontario. 

The  committee  made  some  constructive 
and  useful  recommendations.  The  govern- 
ment has  seen  fit  only  to  accept  part  of  their 
recommendations.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
what  is  the  holdup  in  accepting  all  their 
recommendations,  but  the  most  important 
thing  that  it  did  was  to  set  up  the  motor 
vehicle  claims  fund  in  substitution  for  the 
imsatisfied  judgment  fund,  which  was  a  total 
and  complete  flop  and  almost  completely 
useless  to  the  people  of  the  province. 

Tbe  motor  vehicle  claims  fund  has  pro- 
duced some  improvement  over  the  old  fund 
in  that  a  person  can  obtain  compensation  out 
of  that  fund  without  using  up  all  the  com- 
pensation he  might  hope  to  get  by  going  to 
court;  but  it  still  only  partly  deals  with  the 
problem.  We  still  have  not  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  compensation  without  fault  and 
we  have  certainly  not  dealt  with  the  much 
larger  problem  of  establishing  a  proper  public 
insurance  fund.  This  surely  is  an  area,  just 
as  much  as  workmen's  compensation,  in  which 
we  have  had  a  public  fund  for  50  years;  and 
it  is  surely  a  proper  area  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pubhc  insvu-ance  plan. 

I  realize  that  the  government  opposite 
regards  social  insurance  as  a  bonanza  for 
private  insurance  companies.  It  brought  a 
pension  bill,  which  was  really  just  a  setup  for 
jMivate  insurance  companies,  into  this  House 
a  few  years  ago.  Fortunately,  that  now  has 
gone  down  the  drain;  or  at  any  rate  the 
feature  of  it  that  was  designed  to  build  up 
the  business  of  private  insurance  companies 
has  gone  down  the  drain.  It  is  planning,  we 
are  told,  to  bring  in  legislation— as  it  did  a 
year  or  two  ago  under  the  guise  of  Medicare— 
for  the  setting  up  of  what  is  just  a  subsidy 
system  for  private  insurance  companies  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Of  course,  in  its  automobile  accident  policy, 
it  has  had  a  subsidy  system  for  private  insur- 
ance companies  in  effect  for  a  long  time.    If 


a  person  is  not  willing  to  take  out  an  insur- 
ance policy  from  a  private  insurance  company, 
at  whatever  price  they  may  decide  to  charge, 
and  that  goes  up  year  after  year,  he  will  be 
faced  with  having  to  pay  a  tribute  of  $20—1 
think  it  still  is— to  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port or  his  department;  this  gives  him  no 
benefit  at  all.  So  naturally  any  intelligent 
person  will  buy  insurance,  no  matter  how 
unfavourable  the  terms  may  be  under  which 
he  will  buy  it.  But  I  am  suggesting  to  him 
that  this  is  a  matter  for  a  public  policy  and  a 
public  fund. 

I  am  happy  to  have  heard  a  couple  of  times 
during  this  session  of  the  Legislature  that 
our  hon.  friends  on  the  Liberal  benches  at 
long  last  are  converted— and  it  appears  that 
the  conversion  might  stick— to  public  insur- 
ance in  the  health  field.  The  next  logical 
step  for  them,  and  I  hope  perhaps— 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Public  insurance  in  the  grocery 
field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  are  stealing 
some  of  your  ideas. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  have  been  providing  these 
fellows  with  ideas  for  years,  but  they  never 
learn  them  properly;  that  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  stole  our  ideas  on 
pensions  when  they  forsook  the  private  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  do  not  care  who  steals  oiu: 
ideas.  We  find  that  it  sometimes  takes  an 
unconscionable  time  to  carry  on  the  educa- 
tional process,  but  over  a  matter  of  a  few 
years  we  did  in  fact  persuade  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  it  would  appear  to— 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  hon.  member  per- 
suaded me  of  nothing  except  his  party  will 


never  be  the  government. 


Mr.  Cisborn:  You  just  borrow  our  ideas  for 
election  purposes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  These  crushing  and  original 
witticisms,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  be  em- 
blazoned in  gold  for  the  sake  of  posterity. 

Mr.  Singer:  Almost  as  good  as  the  false 
teeth  one.  Do  that  one  again.  Do  the  false 
teeth  one  again. 

Mr.  Bryden:  These  hon.  gentlemen  seem  to 
be  particularly  touchy  tonight.  I  realize  it 
does  not  take  much  to  set  them  off,  but  they 
have  been  in  a  most  miserable  mood  all  eve- 
ning.   I,  for  my  part,  have  been  in  a  most 
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cheerful  mood  all  evening  and  I  hate  to  see 
this  reaction  over  here. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  trying 
to  say,  at  any  rate,  that  we  were  happy  to 
know  that  the  Liberals  at  long  last,  and  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  have  been 
converted  finally  to  the  obvious  desirability 
of  public  insurance  in  the  health  field.  If  he 
would  accept  even  the  most  elementary  kind 
of  logic,  he  could  not  possibly  fail  to  be 
converted  to  the  desirability,  indeed  the 
absolute  necessity,  of  public  insurance  in  the 
automobile  accident  field. 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  about  the  grocery 
field  and  the  football  field? 

Mr,  Bryden:  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tlie  comments  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  now  making  are  almost  exactly 
the  type  of  comment  he  made  about  five  years 
ago,  when  I  moved  a  little  amendment  to  a 
motion  from  one  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  over 
here  with  regard  to  health  insurance;  I  asked 
that  it  be  a  public  plan,  a  government-oper- 
ated plan.  He  was  really  most  annoyed,  to 
the  point  ultimately— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  said  he  was  in  favour 
of  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  he  was  in  favour  of  tlie 
sort  of  thing  we  now  have  in  the  automobile 
field;  and  to  the  point- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Quote  me. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —where  he  ended  up  by  voting 
for  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  debate  on  their 
own  motion.  They  did  not  even  want  their 
own  motion  debated. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  were  just  as  con- 
fused then  as  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  However,  that  is  a  diff^erent 
matter.  Now  we  are  getting  those  comments 
with  regard  to  automobile  accident  insurance. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  same  sort  of  irrelevancies 
the  hon.  member  raised  in  the  debate  a  few 
years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Pretty  confusing  vote 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Of  course  there  was  another 
occasion  when  they  voted  against  one  of  their 
own  motions.  So  they  cannot  say  the  one  I 
first  referred  to  was  really  very  confusing  for 


them;   but  it  might  have  been  for  anybody 
else. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize  for 
the      interminable      interruptions      of     these 
gentlemen  to  my  left- 
Mr.   Peck:    Keep    it    up,    fellows;    we    are 
really  enjoying  this. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  wish  to  belabour  my 
point.  I  think  I  have  made  it  quite  clear  that 
the  principle  of  public  insurance  is  as  logical 
in  this  field  as  in  the  health  field.  And  as  I 
say,  I  hope  we  can  persuade  our  Liberal 
friends  of  this,  perhaps  during  this  session. 
Being  an  eternal  optimist,  I  am  even  hopeful 
that  we  might  persuade  the  government  op- 
posite, too,  although  I  believe  that  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  turfed  out  of  office  before 
they  are  convinced  of  anything  so  sensible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
the  hon.  members  who  have  spoken  would 
like  me  to  say  something  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  points  they  have  raised.  I  would  like 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  listened 
intently  to  what  the  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  and  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
have  said.  I  may  say,  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  that  his  remarks  last  year  obviously 
made  an  impression  on  the  Minister  otherwise 
I  would  not  have  introduced  my  estimates 
with  the  language  I  did.  I  give  him  credit  for 
setting  up  my  introductory  paragraphs. 

Both  hon.  members  have  taken  occasion 
to  speak  on  what  they  refer  to  as  "a  lack  of 
an  overall  transportation  policy."  I  think  they 
are  rather  unfair  in  their  approach  to  the 
subject,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that,  in  a 
provincial  jurisdiction,  we  do  not  have  any 
say  with  respect  to  water  transportation,  rail- 
ways, or  airplanes  which  are  interprovincial 
or  international.  This  brings  us  down  to  a 
rather  limited  scope  of  operations  on  high- 
wa>'s,  and  such  other  transportation  as  falls 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province.  But, 
within  that  jurisdiction,  we  have  reached  out 
to  where  it  seemed  fitting  and  proper.  This 
was  pointed  out  by  both  hon.  members,  as 
exemplified  in  the  current  study  on  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  region  transportation, 
one  which  is  involving  all  the  facets  of 
transport  that  can  contribute  to  improving 
the  carriage  of  persons  in  an  area  such  as  we 
have  right  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  hon.  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Highways,  is  prepared  to  make 
his  comments  with  regard  to  the  way  that 
very  excellent  study  is  progressing.  The  very 
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fact  that  it  is  progressing  at  the  rate  that  it 
is  is  an  indication  of  the  depth  to  which  the 
studies  are  going.  I  think  that  hon.  members 
of  the  House  will  be  greatly  pleased  when 
they  hear  what  is  being  accomplished. 

That  is  a  tentative  reply  to  the  point  raised 
by  both  hon.  members  with  respect  to  our 
alleged  lack  of  an  overall  transportation 
policy,  and  amplify  it  only  by  saying  that  this 
indicates  we  clearly  recognize  the  judicious 
and  planned  use  of  transportation  as  a 
regional  development  asset,  or  catalyst. 

The  planning  of  highways  obviously  falls 
to  The  Department  of  Highways.  We  do  not 
have  responsibility  for  the  engineering  or  the 
building  of  highways- 
Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  transport  we  want;  that 
is  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  we  are  anxious  to 
do,  and  happy  to  carry  out  when  the  facilities 
for  transport  are  available  to  us. 

Mr.  Singer:  When  the  facilities  are  avail- 
able? What  do  you  want? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Roads- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways has  let  the  Minister  down.  Why 
does  he  not  develop  that  theme?  Let  us  hear 
how  the  Minister  of  Highways  has  let  the 
Minister  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Let  me  continue— 

Mr.  Singer:  Tell  us  about  that.  Tell  us  what 
a  terrible  fellow  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways is. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bruce  made  reference  to  the  accident 
rate  and  to  the  need  for  more  research  in 
accidents.  I  think  that  I  can  point  out  to  him 
one  interesting  figure  that  does  prove  the 
efficacy  of  the  methods  we  are  using  in  safety 
education. 

The  number  of  fatalities  on  Ontario  roads 
last  year,  as  I  mentioned,  was  1,424.  That  was 
up  3  from  the  previous  year's  figure  of  1,421 
—an  increase  of  three,  or  .02  of  one  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  mileage  driven  in  Ontario 
was  something  over  660  million  miles.  So 
with  650  million  more  miles  of  driving  in  this 
province,  we  had  only  3  additional  fatalities. 
In  other  words,  the  increase  in  accident 
fatalities  was  so  very,  very  slight  that  the 
fatality  rate  per  100  million  miles  driven, 
dropped  again  this  year  by  .02  per  cent. 


The  accident  rate— I  do  not  have  last  year's 
figure  on  my  tongue— but  this  year  we  had 
accidents  to  the  number  of  111,232.  The  acci- 
dent rate  rose  from  104,000  last  year  to 
111,000  this  year. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  slightly  more  than  .02 
of  one  per  centl 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  would  be  more  in 
line  with  the  total  number  of  miles  driven. 
So  I  think  that  the  accident  rate  per  million 
miles  driven  was  holding  just  about  where 
it  was.  I  think  a  year  ago  the  one  had  risen 
.01  of  one  per  cent  and  the  other  had  dropped 
.01  of  one  per  cent.  But  both,  from  1956,  have 
remained  very  constant. 

Mr.  Singer:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  answer 
a  question?  We  have  not  had  made  available 
to  us  yet  the  accident  statistics  which  usually 
appear  before  the  hon.  Minister's  estimates. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  compare  figures 
at  all.  Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us  why  we 
do  not  have  them  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  They  will  be  ready  dur- 
ing the  coming  week,  I  hope.  I  apologize  to 
the  House  because  if  it  had  been  possible  I 
would  have  preferred  to  have  these  figures 
before  you.  The  accident  rate,  I  think,  only 
came  to  my  desk  this  last  week— the  last 
compilation— and  I  am  quoting  from  the  latest 
figures. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  are  entitled  to  quote  from 
them,  too,  if  there  is  anything  worth  quoting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  There  was  another  point 
raised  by  the  hon.  member  to  which  I  would 
like  to  refer.  He  asked  about  the  review  by 
the  highway  transport  board  and  I  concluded, 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that  the  hearings 
have  already  begun  and  are  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  province.  The 
chairman  and  his  board  are  proceeding  with 
it  and,  I  think,  are  making  good  progress.  We 
will  have  a  report,  I  hope,  before  long.  We 
are  anxious  to  get  it  and  the  whole  industry 
is  anxious  to  know  what  is  in  it. 

The  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce  referred 
also  to  the  testing  of  drivers.  I  thought  I  had 
covered  that  quite  clearly  in  my  remarks.  He 
referred  to  the  fact  that  one  of  my  pre- 
decessors had  mentioned  that  it  would  be 
undertaken  in  the  foreseeable  future.  I  said, 
and  I  read  from  my  words: 

We  now  believe  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  expand  the  facilities  and  personnel  of 
the  department  so  that  our  proposed 
periodic  examination  programme  can  start 
on  January  1,  1967. 
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And  I  put  that  figure  in  there  because,  in  my 
concluding  sentence  on  that  subject,  I  said 
computerization  is  necessary.  The  new  com- 
puter I  mentioned  will  work  in  simplifying 
the  task  of  testing  and  re-testing  drivers  and 
in  recording  the  results.  These  are  factors  in 
the  scheduling  of  this  work  to  start  January 
1,  1967. 

I  said  one  other  thing  that  I  thought  was 
passed  over,  or  missed,  by  the  hon.  member 
and  this  was  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
the  re-testings  and  the  frequency  with  which 
re-testing  would  occur.  I  said  that  we  were 
presently  carrying  out  some  300,000  tests 
annually.  If  we  gear  ourselves  now  to  handle 
an  additional  300,000  persons  a  year  in  a 
re-examination  programme,  and  it  is  a  pretty 
sizeable  imdertaking,  it  will  take  nine  years 
to  handle  everyone.  That,  of  course,  is  an 
oversimplification  because  of  the  growth  in 
the  number  of  drivers  that  will  take  place  in 
the  interval.    But  I  have  a  comment  here: 

In  one  of  our  sister  provinces,  with  a 
driving  population  of  slightly  over  500,000 
they  operate  a  programme  of  periodic  re- 
examination every  five  years.  They  have 
just  extended  this  period  to  seven  years 
and  have  indicated  that  this  may  have  to 
be  increased  to  nine  years. 

And  with  2.7  million  drivers,  when  we  face 
this  re-examination  problem,  we  have  to 
think  in  a  realistic  way. 

Now  I  come  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine.  I  think  I  had 
anticipated  some  of  the  things  he  was  going 
to  say.  Passing  over  for  the  moment  his  refer- 
ence to  the  metropolitan  region  transportation 
study,  may  I  deal  with  the  point  he  raised 
with  respect  to  drinking  and  driving? 

I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  idea— he  said  it  was  not  his  own, 
and  I  have  heard  it  advanced  before— that 
penalties  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  alcohol  in  the  blood.  That  is  a 
pretty  complicated  business.  It  is  predicated 
of  course,  on  some  accurate  tests  being  made. 
As  you  know,  we  do  not  have  the  breath- 
alizer  test  in  general  use. 

I  think  that  much  of  the  advocacy  of  the 
breathalizer  test  is  based  on  the  understand- 
ing that,  without  the  breathalizer  test,  we  do 
not  get  convictions.  We  had  about  11,000 
convictions  for  impaired  driving  last  year.  I 
think  that  was  about  90  per  cent  of  the  cases 
where  charges  were  laid.  This  rather 
explodes  the  idea  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
ability  to  get  convictions  without  the  use  of 
a  breathalizer  test.  But  in  that  connection, 
may  I  say  that  as  drinking  and  driving 
offences    are    prescribed    under    the    criminal 


code,  any  comparable  offence  created  under 
The  Highway  Traffic  Act  would  probably  be 
tiltra  vires. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  can  the  hon.  Minister  say 
it  is  ultra  vires  when  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  says  it  is  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Ilaskett:  I  have  given  a  lot  of 
thought  to  this  matter  of  drinking  and  driving 
and  I  think  hon.  members  will  appreciate  that 
our  campaign  in  this  last  season  was  a  very 
effective  one. 

Penalties  for  impaired  driving  and  for 
driving  while  intoxicated  are  in  the  criminal 
code,  and  matters  relating  to  admissibility 
of  evidence  of  a  chemical  analysis  of  blood 
or  breath  and  so  on  are  already  clearly  set 
out  in  the  code.  I  think  that  is  in  section  224. 
My  contention,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  any  new 
legislation  in  this  direction  should  be  applied 
uniformly  throughout  the  country  and,  there- 
fore, must  surely  be  considered  on  a  federal 
rather  than  a  provincial  basis. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  heretofore 
debated  by  a  legion  of  highly  qualified  and 
highly  respected  experts  in  both  the  legal 
and  medical  professions  which  should  be 
given  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  and  it  is 
this:  Are  breath  tests  necessarily  a  reliable 
barometer  of  a  person's  ability  to  drive?  The 
factual  evidence  shows  that  consumption  of 
identical  amounts  of  alcohol  affects  the  re- 
action and  reflexes  of  different  persons  in 
different  ways. 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  mention  here  that 
a  man's  judgment  is  affected  not  by  the 
amount  or  type  of  alcohol  consumed  alone, 
but  by  the  amount  accumulated  in  the  brain. 
And  these  are  things  the  courts  still  have 
not  determined. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  going  to  let  a 
good  driver  drive  75  miles  an  hour  in  a  50- 
mile  zone? 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  Dr.  Ward  Smith  all  wrong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  other  point  the  hon. 
member  raised  was  with  regard  to  the  alcohol 
content  that  he  thought  was  critical.  Some 
jurisdictions  consider  .15  evidence  of  impair- 
ment. He  was  suggesting  that  it  might  be 
.05.  I  think  the  usual  figure  used  in  our 
courts  is  .1.  Some  jurisdictions  consider  .15 
sufficient  to  cause  an  impairment.  Yet  tests 
of  co-ordination  have  been  reported  where 
drivers  could  hardly  stand  up,  but  the 
chemical  tests  showed  a  small,  less  than  the 
.1  per  cent,  concentration  of  alcohol.  In  other 
cases  it  is  reported  that  co-ordination  tests 
suggest   slight   impairment   but  the   chemical 
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tests  show  a  high  .3  per  cent  concentration 
of  alcohol. 

Anyway,  I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  is  any  real  problem  in  this  case.  Is  there 
any  real  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  conviction? 
I  think  that  is  the  point  we  come  to.  We  had 
almost  11,000  convicted  last  year  and  this 
represented,  I  repeat,  90  per  cent  of  those 
charged. 

I  might  mention  two  new  programmes  in 
the  department,  introduced  a  few  weeks 
before  the  holiday  season,  which  have  been 
well  received.  Firstly,  I  had  an  open  letter 
to  business  and  industry  which  drew  many 
favovuable  comments  from  the  leaders  in  the 
business  community  and,  secondly,  a  folder 
that  we  prepared  warning  people  of  the 
penalties  which  follow  drinking  and  driving. 
I  think  one  of  the  arguments  of  the  institution 
of  a  breathalizer  test  was  the  assumption  that, 
if  it  faced  a  driver  after  drinking,  it  would 
be  a  great  deterrent  to  him.  But  I  think  this 
is  overrated,  and  we  feel  that  putting  out 
this  warning  of  the  penalities  which  follow 
drinking  and  driving  has  been  quite  effective. 
These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  we  are  trying  to  educate  the 


motorist    of    the    dangers    of    driving    after 
drinking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  progress. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair, 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  morning  we  will 
proceed  with  second  readings  and  then  we 
will  continue  with  estimates.  I  think  we  should 
continue  with  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs.  In  any  event,  it  will  be  university 
affairs  or  The  Department  of  Transport. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayer.s. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legi.slature  and  today 
we  welcome,  as  guests  in  the  west  gallery, 
students  from  St.  Gregory's  separate  school, 
Islington;  and  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  Alexander  Muir  public  school,  Toronto, 
and  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  separate  school, 
Scarborough. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
wish  to  make  reference  to  the  recent  passing 
of  Mr.  William  G.  Webster,  who  was  a 
member  of  this  Legislature.  He  was  first 
elected  in  1943,  and  recently  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  80.  Mr.  Webster  was  in  the 
Drew  government,  was  a  Minister  without 
Portfolio,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario. 

I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Mr.  Webster,  except  by  reputation.  He  was 
a  man  of  some  outstanding  personal  qualities, 
was  active  in  the  business  community,  and 
was  a  successful  businessman  in  London, 
Ontario. 

I  think  Mr.  Webster  at  the  age  of  80  must 
have  often  thought  back  to  the  years  he  spent 
in  public  life.  He,  along  with  many  others, 
deserves  tribute  and  credit  from  the  people 
of  this  province  as  one  of  those  who  left  a 
successful  business  career  to  take  his  part  in 
the  life  of  this  community  and  this  province. 
I  think  that  this  Legislature  would  want  to 
record  its  sympathy  for  his  family. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  reference  to  the  recent  passing 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Welch.  Mr.  Welch  was  a 
younger  man  than  Mr.  Webster  and  prob- 
ably well  known  to  almost  all  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  Legislature.  He  had  served 
under  three  Prime  Ministers  in  this  province, 


was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  as  Provincial 
Secretary.  He  had  a  very  distinguished  war 
record,  but  it  is  typical  of  the  man  that  he 
did  not  talk  about  that  sort  of  thing  too 
much.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  terrible 
proceedings  of  World  War  I. 

Colonel  Welch  was  a  man  whom  I  always 
regarded  as  a  happy  warrior.  He  was  a  man 
wlio  had  that  great  quality  of  being  willing 
and  interested  in  younger  people  and  those 
entering  public  life.  It  was  my  privilege, 
along  with  many  others,  to  have  had  the 
benefit  of  friendship  and  association  with 
him,  the  kind  of  association  which  tends  to 
encourage  people  to  go  on  and  do  the  very 
best  that  they  can  in  this  calling  of  public 
life.  Colonel  Welch  will  be  long  remembered 
in  this  province  for  the  contribution  he  made, 
and  certainly  for  his  many  outstanding  quali- 
ties, 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

THE  TRENCH  EXCAVATORS' 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  17,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Trench  Excavators'  Protection 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY 
ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  second  reading 
cf  Bill  No.  19,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Con- 
struction Safety  Act,  1961-1962. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  make  two  or  three  short  comments 
before  this  bill  receives  second  reading.  It  is 
a  rather  complicated  bill  but,  as  far  as  one 
can  determine  from  studying  it  in  relation  to 
the  statute,  it  in  general  represents  a  step 
forward  in  the  continuing  attempt  to  make 
the  construction  safety  legislation  of  the  prov- 
ince fully  effective. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  matter— which 
we  can  deal  with  further  in  committee,  but 
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which  I  think  should  be  raised  in  a  pre- 
hminary  way  here— I  still  do  not  think  is 
adequately  dealt  with.  That  is  the  question 
of  inspection. 

As  we  know,  under  the  Act  as  it  now 
stands,  inspection  is  primarily  a  responsibility 
of  the  municipality.  That  policy  is  confirmed 
in  this  bill.  I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  an 
open  and  shut  case  on  this  question;  there 
is  obviously  a  certain  argument  for  saying 
that  the  municipalities  which  issue  the  build- 
ing permits  should  also  be  responsible,  among 
other  things,  for  ensuring  that  working  condi- 
tions on  the  job  authorized  by  their  permit 
should  be  their  responsibility. 

It  is  pretty  obvious,  though,  that  this  is  a 
principle  which  can  be  accepted  only  up  to 
a  point;  and,  I  would  say,  in  this  day  and 
age,  a  fairly  limited  point. 

Let  us  take,  in  particular,  highway  con- 
struction in  this  province.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  simply  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  municipal 
inspectors  should  be  responsible  for  safety 
inspection  on  a  major  project  such  as  the 
Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway.  We  have  had 
that  situation  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  in  the 
past  couple  of  years  and  we  still  have  it- 
tremendous  structures  being  constructed  in 
the  development  of  that  highway. 

The  municipalities  through  which  the  high- 
way passes  simply  do  not  have  the  facilities 
to  carry  on  the  kind  of  inspection  that  is 
necessary  to  ensure  adequate  safety  on  those 
jobs;  and  it  would  be  quite  uneconomic  to 
expect  them  to  have  the  necessary  facilities, 
because  the  construction  job  is  something 
that  happens  only  once.  It  may  carry  on  for 
a  year  or  two,  but  then  it  will  be  completed. 
If  the  municipality  develops  sufficient  staff  to 
inspect  the  job  adequately,  it  would  obviously 
be  overstaffed  by  the  time  the  job  was  com- 
pleted. 

Certainly  that  type  of  construction  project 
should  be  the  sole  responsibility  of,  I  would 
say.  The  Department  of  Labour.  They  should 
take  full  responsibility  for  ensuring  safe 
working  conditions  on  highway  construction 
projects,  wherever  they  may  be,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  This,  I  think,  is  a  critical 
issue.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  trouble  in 
ensuring  sufe  working  conditions  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  major  structures  on 
the  Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway  in  North 
York  township.  I  regret  that  at  this  particular 
moment  my  hon.  friend  from  Yorkview  (Mr. 
Young)  happens  to  be  involved  in  another 
matter  and  cannot  be  in  the  House,  but  he 
could  undoubtedly  tell  us  quite  a  bit  about 
the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  his  town- 
ship of  North  York. 


Indeed,  in  the  whole  area  of  inspection  in 
this  field,  I  think  experience  in  municipal 
inspection  has  not  been  too  happy.  Most  of 
the  municipalities  have  not  shown  the  energy 
and  determination  in  this  field  that  is  clearly 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  safe  working 
conditions  on  construction  jobs.  I  think  it  is 
true  to  say  that  our  worst  accidents,  or  the 
majority  of  the  worst  accidents,  have  been  on 
construction  jobs. 

I  think  that  The  Department  of  Labour 
should  take  a  serious  look  at  this  matter  and 
decide  if  the  inspection  system,  even  as  they 
propose  to  revise  it  somewhat  in  the  present 
bill,  is  adequate  for  the  job.  Far  too  many 
people  have  been  killed  and  seriously  injured 
on  construction  jobs  in  this  province  and,  I 
would  say,  right  in  this  city.  I  am  ashamed  of 
the  record  of  the  city  of  Toronto  in  regard  to 
construction  safety  and  I  think  that  The 
Department  of  Labour  has  to  move  in  and 
make  sure  that  a  much  more  energetic  job  is 
done  in  the  enforcement  of  The  Construction 
Safety  Act  than  lias  been  done  up  until 
now. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  merit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  what  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine says.  There  can  be  no  question  that  there 
is  a  special  situation  with  respect  to  highway 
construction.  I  will  be  prepared  to  go  into 
this  matter  further  when  we  come  to  this 
item  in  my  own  estimates. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  point  raised  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine,  and  the  reply  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour,  are  really  matters  we 
have  heard  about  in  this  House  since  these 
bills  were  introduced.  The  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  raised  nothing  new,  but  he 
points  up  a  very  valid  objection  that  was 
made  at  great  length  in  this  House  when  it 
considered  The  Trench  Excavators'  Protection 
Act,  which  was  amended  by  Bill  No.  17  when 
this  Act  was  brought  in. 

It  was  suggested— I  think  my  colleagues  and 
I  spoke  on  it  at  the  time  in  as  strong  language 
as  we  knew  how— that  if  this  system  was  going 
to  work  there  had  to  be  provincial  inspectors; 
that,  by  and  large,  it  was  beyond  the  capacity 
of  most  municipalities  to  properly  inspect  and 
to  ensure  that  there  would  be  safety.  The 
hon.  Minister,  as  he  has  done  this  morning, 
nodded  and  said:  "Yes,  you  have  a  point," 
and  that  is  as  far  as  we  got.  Today,  several 
unfortunate  deaths  and  a  couple  of  years 
later,  he  is  saying:  "Yes,  there  is  still  a  point, 
and  we  will  look  at  it  when  the  bill  goes  to 
committee." 
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It  is  obvious  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
theme  in  this  series  of  protection  Acts  is  that 
the  burden,  which  properly  lies  on  the 
shoulders  of  this  government,  is  being 
sloughed  off  onto  the  shoulders  of  municipal- 
ities, most  of  which  are  unable  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  safety  in  construction  jobs, 
trench  excavation  jobs,  and  the  whole  series 
of  statutes  we  have  enacted  and  which  are 
supposed  to  relate  to  the  safety  of  workers 
employed  on  these  jobs. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  point  in  repeat- 
ing, ad  nauseum  almost,  the  same  sort  of 
argument  that  there  is  a  danger  and  getting 
back  the  answer  that  "It  is  an  important 
point  and  we  will  take  it  under  considera- 
tion." It  is  obviovis,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
government  has  dvig  its  heels  in  on  this  point. 
It  is  sloughing  off  its  proper  responsibility 
onto  the  municipalities.  As  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  do  this,  the  job  is  being  half  done. 
Each  additional  tragedy  that  results  in  the 
construction  industry  lies,  to  a  large  extent, 
at  the  door  of  this  government  because  it  is 
not  taking  the  responsibility  it  should  take. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  DOG  TAX  AND  CATTLE,  SHEEP 
AND  POULTRY  PROTECTION  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  20, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Dog  Tax  and  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Poultry  Protection  Act. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  inquire  from  my  hon.  friend  if  there 
is  evidence  in  his  possession,  or  the  posses- 
sion of  the  department,  that  would  indicate 
clearly  that  this  move  should  be  made?  Has 
the  hon.  Minister  statistics  which  would  set 
out  that  there  have  been  extensive  losses  in 
these  two  new  varieties  which  have  been 
added  to  this  Act?  I  can  see,  and  I  suppose 
the  hon.  Minister  can,  that  administratively 
there  is  going  to  be  some  difficulty  when  we 
get  into  little  pigs  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
saying  that  they  were  killed  by  dogs.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  resume  from  the  hon.  Minister, 
if  he  will,  as  to  what  prompted  the  extension 
to  this  particular  Act. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  perfectly  reason- 
able request.  I  have  not  got  the  exact  number 
of  requests  concerning  this,  but  I  do  know 
that  letters  have  come  to  my  desk,  and  to  the 
desk  of  the  commissioner  of  livestock  in  our 
department,  requesting  that  this  be  done  and 
pointing  out  instances  where  they  have  been 


denied  the  right  of  claim  in  cases  involving 
goats  and  swine.  There  have  been  very  few 
goats  to  my  knowledge— I  think  there  has  been 
the  odd  one— but  swine,  in  particular,  have 
been  mentioned.  While  the  numbers  are  not 
large,  I  feel  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
an  Act  that  covers  cattle  and  sheep  and 
poultry,  it  is  just  as  fair  to  cover  goats  and 
swine.  I  think,  to  be  consistent,  that  is  what 
we  should  do.  That  is  why  we  have  brought 
in  this  amendment.  It  is  becoming  more  of  a 
specialized  job  today  and  there  are  some 
farmers  who  raise  hogs  entirely.  There  have 
been  some  damages  along  this  line  and,  as 
I  mentioned  when  we  introduced  the  bill, 
there  are  a  great  many  goats  in  this  province 
today,  more  and  more  all  the  time.  Some  of 
them  are  in  areas  close  to  the  urban  centres. 
I  can  think  of  one  very  large  flock  which  is 
now  in  an  urban  centre  and  damages  can 
occur  there.    It  is  for  their  protection. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  WEED  CONTROL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  21,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Weed 
Control  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  BEES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  26,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Bees  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  LOGGERS'  SAFETY  ACT,  1962-1963 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  23, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Loggers'  Safety  Act, 
1962-1963. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

WATER  POWERS  OF  THE  OTTAWA 
RIVER 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  24,  An  Act  respecting  the  water 
powers  of  the  Ottawa  River. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  say  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill  that  it  is  quite  apparent 
from  it  that  it  merely  confirms  action  that 
was  taken  some  time  ago  between  the  various 
contracting  parties.     But  in  some   sectors  of 
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the  press  apparently  some  confusion  arose 
because  it  was  suggested  in  one  press  report 
that  a  new  dam  was  going  to  be  built  on  the 
Ottawa  River  in  the  area  of  Mattawa,  which 
is  not  correct. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  ACT 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  27,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Vital  Statistics  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  MARRIAGE  ACT 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  28,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Marriage 

Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Sixteenth  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E.  Sander- 
cock  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT 

OF  UNIVERSITY  AFFAIRS 

(continued) 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  it  will  be  your  intention  to  deal  with 
your  customary  firmness  with  the  House  this 
morning  to  keep  us  precisely  on  the  topic  of 
university  affairs.  Nevertheless,  I  know  that 
your  fairness  will  allow  us  to  associate  with 
the  universities  certain  areas  of  education 
from  which,  I  submit,  they  cannot  be  properly 
divorced.  We  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
deal  with  these  areas  of  technical  schools 
and  proposed  community  colleges  at  a  later 
date.  Yet  I  feel  that  I  do  not  want  to 
make  my  own  comments  on  the  estimates  of 
the  department  without  once  again  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  importance 
these  collateral  areas  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation have  whenever  we  are  dealing  with 
universities  themselves.  We  all  reahze  that 
many  of  our  young  people  graduating  from 
Grade  13,  or  getting  their  matriculation,  are 
not  destined  to  take  university  training,  and, 
indeed,  the  community  would  be  better 
served  if  many  of  them  had  the  facilities 
available  to  carry  on  with  their  technical 
training,  in  direct  line  with  that  type  of 
training  which  has  been  brought  into  the 
province  on  such  a  large  scale  at  the  sec- 
ondary level. 


Leaving  that  topic,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
want  to  say  that  the  whole  proposition  of 
the  implementation  of  community  colleges  in 
this  province  does  have  a  very  definite  and 
direct  bearing  on  university  affairs.  The 
hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Davis)  has  expressed  his 
opinion  in  the  education  committee,  in  which 
he  said  he  feels  that  this  new  area  of  educa- 
tion, if  it  is  introduced,  would  be  dealt  with 
by  his  other  department.  The  Department  of 
Education.  But  I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  now  because,  in  the  last  two  days, 
it  has  come  to  our  attention  through  the 
press  that  there  is  a  feud  going  on  among 
those  high  up  in  the  academic  community 
over  just  what  this  jurisdiction  should  be. 
In  fact,  the  future  of  the  community  colleges 
appears  to  be  in  some  doubt. 

I  will  not  quote  the  complete  Canadian 
Press  release,  but  the  heading  is,  "Feuding 
delaying  colleges." 

Disagreement  between  the  Ontario  uni- 
versities and  the  provincial  government 
over  a  proposed  system  of  junior  colleges 
has  resulted  in  the  delay  of  a  government 
announcement  on  the  system. 

It  is  this  report  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  specifically  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education, 
because  I  feel  that  this  area  is  one  of  great 
interest  to  every  hon.   member  here. 

The  implication  is,  I  am  sure  all  members 
will  agree,  that  a  whole  new  area  of  educa- 
tion is  about  to  be  opened  in  this  province, 
and  it  is  inauspicious,  indeed,  that  it  should 
come  before  this  House  in  an  aura  of  wrang- 
ling and  disunity  in  the  academic  community 
itself.  Certainly  all  of  us  want  to  discuss 
how  these  new  colleges  will  be  controlled, 
how  they  would  be  financed,  and  where  they 
will  be  located.  But,  more  than  that,  there  is 
a  basic  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  community  colleges— if,  in  fact,  they  will 
be  called  this— should  have  within  them  a 
strong  academic  stream  which  will  make 
them  non-terminal. 

This  is  certainly  what  we  would  recom- 
mend on  this  side  of  the  House:  That  the 
community  colleges,  when  they  are  brought 
into  being,  will  ensure  that  students  who 
attend  them  will  not  be  caught  in  an  educa- 
tional backwater  but,  in  fact,  will  have  the 
advantages  of  an  academic  development 
which  will  permit  them  to  go  on  into  the 
accepted  and  regular  stream  of  university 
education  if  they  prove  their  ability  on  that 
occasion. 

I  feel,  because  of  the  statement  made  by 
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Dr.  Reva  Gerstein,  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  on  university  affairs,  and  state- 
ments made  by  others  whose  opinions  are 
valued  in  this  province,  that  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter should  not  wait  until  his  estimates  in  The 
Department  of  Education,  but  give  this  House 
a  full  statement,  particularly  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties he  may  be  experiencing  at  the  present 
time.  In  this  way  he  would  serve  not  only 
the  academic  community  but  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  address  my  remarks  to  the  proposals 
put  before  the  House  to  support  the  univer- 
sities of  Ontario.  I  would  begin  by  recalling 
to  the  hon.  Minister's  mind  a  statement  that 
was  made  by  a  committee  chaired  by  Dr. 
Deutsch,  reporting  in  January,  1963,  in 
which  four  alternatives  were  placed  before 
the  government  as  to  what  they  might  do  on 
the  direction  of  university  affairs. 

I  will  not  go  through  all  these  alternatives, 
but  one  was  that  the  affairs  of  the  universities 
should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  ministry  of 
higher  education,  or  possibly  a  ministry  of 
post-secondary  education.  They  were  against 
this  at  the  time;  they  felt  that  it  would  mean 
the  sacrifice  of  the  academic  freedom  that  has 
been  associated  with  universities— and  so 
rightly  associated.  Nevertheless,  the  govern- 
ment saw  fit  to  introduce  a  new  and  separate 
department  of  government  dealing  with  the 
universities. 

I  would  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
their  responsibilities  are  in  fact  quite  narrow, 
particularly  because  of  the  appointment  of 
the  present  hon.  Minister.  His  responsibility 
has  become  merely  a  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  itself.  Admittedly  the  new 
department  is  separately  staffed,  and  I  feel 
very  adequately  so.  But,  going  on  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Deutsch  committee 
of  two  years  ago,  they  drew  to  our  attention 
that  there  were  many  areas  of  education,  out- 
side the  responsibility  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  which  might  very  well  be 
brought  together  in  this  new  ministry  if  the 
government  saw  fit  to  go  ahead  with  it.  I 
would  suggest,  perhaps,  after  a  year's  experi- 
ence, that  the  hon.  Minister  would  be  in  a 
position  to  give  us  his  opinion  on  whether  or 
not  the  separate  educational  programmes— 
presently  under  the  direction  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  The  Department  of  Mines,  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health— might  not  be  better  brought 
under  the  direction  of  a  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  post-secondary  level  so  that 
they  could  be  co-ordinated  for  the  welfare  of 


all  students.  I  will  look  forward  to  hearing 
comments  from  the  hon.  Minister  on  this 
item  as  well. 

During  his  remarks  in  the  introduction  of 
the  estimates  of  his  department  a  few  days 
ago,  he  referred  to  the  historical  development 
of  universities  in  this  province,  particularly 
to  a  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  a  year  ago.  I  remem- 
ber that  statement.  It  was  very  useful  indeed. 
But  having  had  some  time  this  fall  to  do  a 
little  extra  reading  and  take  part  in  the 
elaborate  preparation  for  the  presentation  of 
these  estimates,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  gather  considerable  information  relating  to 
the  historical  background  of  the  university 
system  here.  I  would  like  to  take  about  five 
minutes  to  tell  the  hon.  members  some  of 
the  more  interesting  aspects. 

It  begins,  I  think  you  would  agree,  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  this  area  in 
1797  in  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  in  which  these 
legislators,  coming  from  the  backwoods  areas 
of  Upper  Canada,  had  the  breadth  of  vision 
to  pass  a  resolution  calling  for,  and  I  quote: 
"the  establishment  of  a  university  where  the 
youth  of  the  country  may  be  able  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  different  branches  of  liberal 
knowledge."  I  will  not  comment  on  all  of 
the  adjectives  used  there  but  it  was  an  excel- 
lent suggestion,  even  in  those  days. 

This  was  put  before  the  King  and,  in  his 
wisdom  and  majesty,  he  saw  fit  to  grant  the 
revenues  of  500,000  acres  of  what  was  called 
wasteland— we  would  call  them  Crown  lands 
—as  an  endowment  for  what  would  be  a  pro- 
vincial university.  Actually  the  provincial 
university  came  into  being  by  charter  in 
1820,  under  the  name  of  King's  College.  By 
its  charter  it  had  to  be  directed  entirely  by 
the  Anglican  church.  There  were  absolutely 
no  means  of  external  control  whatsoever;  and 
it  was  these,  as  well  as  some  other  objections, 
which  led  the  government  in  the  years  that 
lay  immediately  ahead  to  change  the  control 
of  this  new  provincial  university.  Although 
Mr.  Speaker  is  not  presently  in  the  House, 
he  would  be  interested  to  know  that  the  new 
charter  called  for  the  Speaker  of  this  House 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Coimcil— 
we  do  not  have  that  any  more— as  well  as  the 
Attorney  General,  to  sit  on  the  board  of  the 
new  university  as  the  representatives  of  the 
legislative  arm  of  government. 

It  was  under  those  circumstances  that  the 
new  institution  opened  in  1843  as  a  provin- 
cially  endowed  university.  We  can  trace  the 
development  of  that  King's  College  directly 
down  to  the  elaborate,  large,  excellent  com- 
plex we  now  call  the  University  of  Toronto. 
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Many  of  the  hon.  members  would  be 
interested  to  know,  I  am  sure,  that  Queen's 
and  Victoria  were  already  established  at  that 
time;  and  something,  that  perhaps  we  have 
lost  sight  of,  was  that  the  government  of  the 
day  gave  grants  for  the  support  of  these 
universities  which  were  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  church  and  they  gave  grants 
at  that  time  even  though  the  grants  were 
used  for  universities  under  religious  sectarian 
control. 

But  the  development  of  the  provincial 
university  got  involved  in  some  real  troubles 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  eight 
bills  presented  to  the  Legislature  within  11 
years.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of  the 
House  to  discuss  details  but  Egerton  Ryerson 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  people  who  guided 
the  development  of  the  new  university  and 
he  proposed,  in  1860,  certain  amendments  to 
the  then  Prime  Minister  of  the  province, 
John  A.  Macdonald,  of  whom  we  have  heard 
much. 

He  proposed  that  the  university  have  its 
name  changed  to  the  University  of  Upper 
Canada  because  he  very  reasonably  thought 
that  an  institution  which  was,  in  fact,  a  pro- 
vincial institution  should  bear  the  name  of 
the  province  that  was  supporting  it.  So  he 
proposed  a  change  of  name— as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  name  was  changed  in  several 
different  ways  over  the  years.  He  also 
suggested  that  a  number  of  affiliated  colleges 
with  religious  backgrounds  could  very  well 
be  associated  with  the  new  university  and 
thus  share  in  the  endowment  that  was  then 
available. 

But,  as  a  historian  has  commented,  "the 
merits  of  the  case  were  lost  sight  of  in  the 
exigencies  of  politics";  and  these  changes 
were  not  brought  about  before  Mr.  Mac- 
donald's  government  lost  office  a  year  or  two 
later. 

In  the  deliberations  we  will  be  under- 
taking this  morning,  there  are  two  points  that 
the  people  of  Ontario  made  themselves  abun- 
dantly clear  on.  It  may  be  that  their  views 
have  changed,  but  this  is  what  they  were  in 
those  days:  A  definite  unwillingness  to  divide 
the  endowment  or  to  use  it  for  any  sectarian 
purpose;  and  an  unwillingness  to  place  the 
university  affairs  directly  under  a  department 
of  education,  and  thiis  deprive  the  academic 
community  of  control. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that,  during  these 
days,  there  were  definite  but  separate  grants 
made  to  the  sectarian  colleges  that  were 
supported  by  the  churches.  It  was  not  until 
1887,  after  Confederation,  that  The  University 
of  Toronto  Federation  Act  was  passed  by  this 


Legislature— enabling  the  various  colleges  of 
the  province  to  come  together  if  they  so  chose 
under  the  direction  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  to  take  part  in  the  endowment 
that  was  available  at  that  time. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that,  imme- 
diately after  Confederation,  all  grants  to 
sectarian  colleges  and  universities  were  ended. 
The  financial  pressure  that  was  thus  exerted, 
more  than  anything  else,  brought  a  number 
of  colleges  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  where  we  find  them  today. 
There  are  two  or  three  other  events  I  want 
to  mention  as  we  talk  about  how  we  came 
to  our  present  system  of  universities  and  their 
finances.  In  1895  a  Royal  commission  was  set 
up  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
a  man  of  great  importance  in  our  background, 
and  the  Royal  commissioner  reported,  and  I 
quote: 

The  most  important  of  the  suggestions 
that  I  had  to  offer  is  that  the  university 
should  be  separated  from  the  political  gov- 
ernment of  the  province  and  placed,  like 
the  English  universities,  under  a  govern- 
ment of  its  own,  subject  only  to  the  law 
of  the  land  and  to  any  external  check  on  its 
legislation  which  it  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  propose. 

Following  this  Royal  commission  there  were 
certain  changes  in  the  financing  of  the  uni- 
versity which  took  it  out  of  the  direct  whim 
of  the  government.  The  hon.  members  would 
be  interested  to  know,  I  am  sure,  that  it  was 
recommended  that  one-half  of  the  succession 
duties  collected  by  the  province  of  Ontario 
would  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  uni- 
versity community. 

The  last  historical  point  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one 
that  was  brought  about  by  the  government 
of  the  day,  in  1920,  the  United  Farmers  Party 
of  Ontario.  They  undertook  to  have  another 
look  at  the  university  system  by  Royal  com- 
mission and  some  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  day  have  great  interest  and  application 
even  now.  It  was  the  recommendation  then 
that  support  for  universities,  other  than  the 
University  of  Toronto,  the  provincial  uni- 
versity, should  be  implemented  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

They  also  felt  that  maintenance  grants 
should  be  made,  and  continued  for  five-year 
periods,  so  that  those  in  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  universities  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  this  planning  over  a 
longer  time.  They  also  suggested  something 
that  might  very  well  serve  us  today.  They 
suggested  that  we  might  have  a  "university 
day"  at  the  Legislature— this  was,  as  I  say,  the 
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recommendation  of  the  Royal  commission— in 
which  the  various  presidents  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  tell  us  what  they  think  the 
Mioister  is  doing,  rather  than  the  press. 

I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  the  education  com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  request  their  attendance,  they 
would  be  here.  But  I  am  also  sure  that  the 
hon.  Minister  knows  that  the  committee  which 
deals  with  his  department  also  deals  with 
The  Department  of  Health,  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  and  all  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  education,  so  it  is  almost  impossible 
now  to  even  scratch  the  surface  of  the  re- 
sponsibility we  have. 

SOy  based  on  the  findings  of  the  United 
Farmers  Party  of  Ontario,  the  distribution  of 
grants  was  extended  beyond  the  University 
of  Toronto  to  include  Queen's  and  Western, 
but  it  did  not  go  any  further  than  that  until 
1948. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  University 
AflFairs):  That  is  when  any  enlightenment  took 


Mr.  Nixon:  1948— was  that  the  year  the  hon. 
Minister  was  elected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no,  no!  This  is  when 
the  Conservatives  started  their  programme. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Conservatives  were  in  office 
sometime  before  that.  But  of  course,  as  you 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  ex- 
plosive changes  in  the  responsibilities  of  the 
universities  of  this  province  in  these  latter 
days.  Not  only  has  the  number  of  students 
expanded  tremendously  and  this,  of  course, 
is  our  prime  concern— to  see  that  those  who 
are  equipped  for  further  education  are  going 
to  be  fitted  into  the  academic  community— 
but  certainly  the  volume  of  knowledge  itself 
is  something  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems-involving research  and  the  staff  keep- 
ing up  to  date  with  the  developments  so  that 
the  students  who  are  graduated  from  our  uni- 
versities are  equipped  to  take  their  place  in 
the  academic  community  of  Canada  or  any 
other  country.  I  feel  certainly  that  we  have 
been  able  to  achieve  this  in  these  latter 
years. 

The  basic  function,  then,  of  the  university 
has  been  enlarged.  Liberal  arts  are  still  prob- 
ably the  foundation  of  the  instruction— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  General  arts. 

Mr.  Nixon:  General  arts.  All  right  then,  if 
the  hon.  Minister  insists. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  insisting. 


Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): The  hon.  Minister  used  the  word  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  it  is  also  true  that  pro- 
fessional training  has  expanded  tremendously 
with  many  more  professions  requiring  training 
at  the  university  level.  The  responsibility  of 
universities  for  research  is  probably  the  last 
area  that  has  grown  explosively  and  may  be, 
in  fact,  the  one  of  prime  importance  right 
now.  The  expansion  of  research  facilities  and 
graduate  facilities  in  general,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding facilities  and  accommodation  for  much 
larger  numbers  of  students,  is  what  accounts 
for  the  greatly  increased  grants  which  we  are 
discussing  this  morning. 

Well,  what  has  the  government's  reaction 
been  in  modern  history  since  the  days  of  en- 
lightenment, as  the  hon.  Minister  would  like 
them  to  be  known?  Of  course,  before  1951, 
the  government  dealt  on  a  personal  basis  with 
the  universities.  I  have  no  doubt  the  presi- 
dents were  called  in  and  sat  down  over  dinner 
and  talked  over  what  the  requirements  would 
be,  and  then  the  Cabinet  decided  what  th« 
grants  would  be. 

In  1951,  the  first  germ  of  advisory  personnel 
came  into  being,  I  believe,  with  one  person 
of  excellent  standing  and  excellent  ability 
made  available  to  guide  the  department.  In 
1961,  a  formal  university  advisory  committee 
was  instituted,  largely  with  government  per- 
sonnel, with  the  former  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Frost,  and  the  Minister  of  Education  playing 
musical  chairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  was  actually  in  1958. 

Mr.  Nixon:  From  1958  to  1961  this  develop- 
ment took  place.  In  1964,  just  last  year,  the 
government  saw  fit  to  increase  the  personnel 
on  this  advisory  committee  and  for  the  first 
time  to  include  people  closely  related  with 
the  actual  university  academic  community,  a 
very  worthwhile  step  indeed.  Also,  in  1964, 
as  we  know,  the  bills  creating  the  new  De- 
partment of  University  Affairs  and  the  an- 
cillary office  of  the  Ontario  university  capital 
aid  corporation  were  created. 

The  university  reaction  to  all  this  has  been 
very  interesting  and  has  been  relatively  in- 
dependent, as  has  been  indicated  by  the  news 
release  that  I  read  to  the  House  a  few  minutes 
ago.  A  committee  of  university  presidents  was 
formed  which  would,  I  believe,  be  the 
opposite  number  to  the  advisory  committee. 
These  two  groups  could  talk  about  the  details  ' 
before  the  final  recommendation  would  be 
made  to  the  hon.  Minister  and  his  new  de- 
partment. 
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But  this  committee  of  university  presidents 
has  the  responsibility,  apparently,  to  speak 
formally  for  the  whole  area  of  university  ad- 
ministration as  wfell  as  the  academic  responsi- 
bilities of  the  universities.  There  is  some 
question  whether  this,  in  fact,  can  be  done 
eflFectively  by  one  man  from  each  institution 
when  we  look  at  the  variety  of  backgrounds, 
not  of  the  men  themselves,  but  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  they  represent. 

It  is  imperative  that  they  be  given  the 
facilities  to  set  up  their  own  research  com- 
mittees. I  know  that  they  already  have  some 
of  these  committees.  One  of  them  has  re- 
ported, evidently  yesterday,  in  a  volume 
called  The  City  College— and  I  know  that  all 
of  us  would  be  delighted  to  hear  about  their 
views  as  to  what  community  colleges  should 
be. 

It  is  essential  that  the  committee  of  uni- 
versity presidents  have  money  and  facilities 
for  independent  research  on  their  continuing 
problems.  They  should  not  be  required  to 
turn  to  the  government  for  these  facilities. 
They  should  not  be  expected  to  come  to  The 
Department  of  University  AfFairs  and  expect 
to  get  advice  and  direction.  They  must  be  in 
a  position  to  speak  with  a  strong,  informed 
and  independent  voice  for  the  universities. 
Certainly  their  own  views  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  department  was  that  the  depart- 
ment was  a  danger  to  their  autonomy.  So 
surely  the  department  would  take  every  step 
possible— the  government,  I  should  say— would 
take  every  step  possible  to  provide  them  with 
the  facilities  they  require  if  they  are  going  to 
continue  to  be  independent  in  this  connection? 

As  well  as  the  committee  of  university 
presidents,  I  understand  that  the  new  depart- 
rnent  deals  with  a  committee  of  imiversity 
board  chairmen.    Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Then  the  chairmen  of  the  uni- 
versity boards  meet  independently  and  more 
or  less  refer  to  the  administrative  problems 
that  would  confront  the  universities.  The 
Ontario  council  of  university  faculty  asso- 
ciations also  is  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the 
new  department  from  quite  an  independent 
standpoint.  They  have  advised  the  depart- 
ment on  the  advisability  of  introducing  a 
trimester  system  and  certain  other  areas. 
As  well  as  this,  the  student  unions  at  some 
of  the  universities  have  seen  fit  to  prepare 
briefs.  Of  course,  last,  and  probably  most  im- 
portant of  all,  there  are  individuals  in  the 
academic  community  who  have  the  personal 
fortitude  to  state  their  views,  often  directly 
opposed  to  government  policy,   in   a  public 


way.  It  is  to  these  people  that  we  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude.  •    -  •     ' 

Certainly  it  has  been  ovir  experience  that 
those  who  carry  a  heavy  load  of  the  responsi- 
bility in  university  affairs  on  the  academic 
side  have  been  quite  reticent  to  speak  out 
about  the  diiBculties  to  which  they  may  be 
subjected.  Some  of  their  remarks  would  indi- 
cate that  they  would  do  very  well  in  this 
House  in  a  political  sense.  We  would  expect 
them  to  retain  real  academic  freedom  to  make 
the  views  of  their  own  institutions  knovjTi, 
without  any  fear  or  favour,  as  far  as  the 
Minister  of  Education  or  The  Department 
of  University  Affairs  is  concerned. 

How  has  the  system  worked  this  year?  My 
hon.  leader  (Mr.  Thompson)  only  yesterday 
took  time  in  his  criticism  of  the  Budget  of 
this  province  to  discuss  how  the  funds  had 
been  allocated,  and  certain  objections  that  he 
and  we  in  the  Liberal  Party  have  to  the 
views  that  the  hon.  Minister  seems  to  be 
spreading  across  this  province:  That  all  we 
need  is  plenty  of  buildings,  and  staff  and  other 
facilities  will  look  after  themselves.  We  would 
be  anxious  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister's  views 
on  this.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  anxious  to  put 
them  before  the  House  this  morning. 

What  are  the  funds  available?  $100  million 
for  capital  expansion  available  from  the 
capital  aid  corporation.  The  capital  aid 
corporation  is  evidently  simply  an  office  to 
send  out  the  cheques  and  have  the  authority 
to  float  the  loans  that  are  required.  The  repay- 
ment, as  I  understand,  from  the  university 
back  to  the  capital  aid  corporation,  will  be 
by  means  of  grants  authorized  by  this  Legis- 
lature. Rather  a  roundabout  procedure  and  I 
am  not  just  exactly  sure— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  will  explain  it  to 
the  hon.  member  and  I  hope  he  will  explain 
it  to  his  hon.  leader  because  he  raised  this 
in  his  statement  yesterday.  I  thought  I  had 
made  it  very  clear  in  my  own  statement  the 
day  before. 

Mr,  Nixon:  We  will  look  forward  to  that, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  when  this  House 
is  asked  to  vote  the  complete  amount  of  the 
repayment  from  the  university  to  the  capital 
aid  corporation  what  we  are  setting  up  is 
simply  a  round-robin  fund  which  would  have 
these  moneys  available  for  continued  expan- 
sion. In  other  words,  these  funds  would  pass 
out  of  the  control  of  the  Legislature  as  they 
build  up  in  the  system  between  the  university 
and  the  capital  aid  corporation.  But  we  will 
be  anxious  to  get  enlightened  on  this. 

What  we  would  be  particularly  anxious  to 
know  is  what  process  ends  up  in  the  decision 
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—and  I  think  in  this  case  it  is  a  good  decision 
—that  McMaster  University  be  granted  the 
finances  to  estabUsh  a  medical  faculty,  and 
that  Western  have  a  dental  faculty  and  so 
on.  I  would  like  to  know  the  pathway  by 
which  the  views  of  the  academic  commu- 
nity, and  the  professional  people  involved, 
are  funnelled  to  the  hon.  Minister,  whom  I 
presume  makes  this  final  decision. 

The  role  of  the  advisory  committee  is  one 
that  has  come  into  some  question  because  of 
its  closeness  to  the  hon.  Minister  himself. 
For  example,  he  is  well  advised  by  his  deputy, 
who  sits  at  the  table  before  him.  And  as  well, 
the  advisory  committee  on  university  affairs  is 
well  assisted  by  the  same  man,  acting  as 
secretary  to  that  committee.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  presidents  of  the  universities,  when 
they  go  to  the  advisory  committee,  should  be 
assured  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  group 
that  is,  in  fact,  independent  of  the  Min- 
ister's closest  personnel.  I  hasten  to  add,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  no  question  in  our 
minds  as  to  the  capability  of  the  secretary  to 
the  committee,  or  the  Deputy  Minister  of  this 
department— 

An  hon.  member:  They  are  both  fine 
fellows. 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  my  hon.  friend  says,  they 
are  both  fine  fellows.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  on  that  Olympian  head  there  has  to  be 
room  for  two  hats,  and  I  do  not  feel  that 
any  man  can  do  this  with  justice  to  those 
concerned,  particularly  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  the  advisory  committee  on  univer- 
sity affairs. 

In  this  connection,  since  we  are  anxious  to 
know  the  details  of  the  process  whereby  the 
decisions  are  reached,  we  must  assume  that 
the  person— that  that  would  be  the  Minis- 
ter—who makes  the  decision  to  put  a  certain 
faculty  here  and  another  new  faculty  there, 
must  have  within  his  mind  and  within  his 
grasp  an  overall  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  university  community  for,  I  would  say, 
the  10,  15,  20  years  which  lie  aliead.  There 
has  been  no  reference  made  to  this  overall 
plan.  We  have  all  greeted  with  approval  the 
announcements  of  the  extension,  particularly 
the  medical  extensions,  but  we  want  to  know 
what  is  in  the  wind  for  the  university  com- 
munity in  the  ten  years  that  lie  ahead.  We 
would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  comment  on 
this  at  his  first  opportunity. 

So,  in  this  year  1965-66,  we  are  going  to 
be  dealing  with  $100  million  for  capital 
expansion.  I  feel  sure  that  the  hon.  Minister 
is  going  to  tell  us  that  this  is  not  even  the 
limit,  and  that  there  are  more  funds  available 


through  the  capital  aid  corporation  for  further 
expansion  if  this  is  required,  or  even  possible. 
But  I  would  like  now  to  deal  briefly  with  the 
maintenance  funds  upon  which  we  are  asked 
to  vote.  They  are  up  40  per  cent  from  last 
year  to  $63  million,  which  in  absolute  terms 
is  a  lot  of  money.  But  as  my  hon.  leader  did 
yesterday,  I  would  like  to  deal  in  particular 
with  the  way  this  was  presented  to  the  House 
by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan), 
and  the  reception  the  announcements  got  by 
those  in  the  academic  community  and  with 
particular  university  responsibilities. 

We  know  that  the  universities  have  several 
sources  of  funds,  but  student  fees  and  govern- 
ment grants  are  the  two  which  really  have  to 
carry  the  largest  burden  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  since  the  endowment  of  our  univer- 
sities is  not  as  heavy  as,  let  us  say,  in 
particular  areas  of  the  United  States.  So,  if 
the  one  goes  down  the  other  must  go  up,  and 
vice  versa.  In  his  announcement  in  reading 
the  Budget  a  few  days  ago,  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
remarks,  said  that  he  expected  there  would 
be  no  tuition  increases  and,  with  this  state- 
ment in  mind,  he  would  then  announce  what 
funds  would  be  made  available. 

I  submit  that,  in  his  kindly  way,  he  was 
seriously  interfering  with  the  academic  re- 
sponsibilities and  autonomy  of  the  university 
which  has  been  a  part  of  the  development  of 
our  system  here.  His  announcement  was 
tantamount  to  saying  that,  "Aside  from 
Osgoode,  there  will  be  no  increases  in  Ontario. 
And  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  increases, 
because  the  responsibilities  the  students  have 
to  take  to  finance  themselves  are  becoming 
heavy  indeed,  and  we  would  not  countenance 
an  increase  in  tuition  if  there  was  some  way 
it  could  be  avoided— and  there  are  ways  that 
it  can  be  avoided." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  CertairJy  the  financing  of  edu- 
cation at  the  university  level  is  going  to  be 
an  increasing  responsibility  of  the  federal 
government,  I  know  the  hon.  Minister  will 
agree,  and  we  will  look  forward  to  the  present 
administration  meeting  their  responsibilities 
in  this  connection  very  well. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  From  the  funds  that  are  avail- 
able largely  from  the  provincial  grants,  and 
from  fees,  the  universities  must  operate  and 
carry  out  their  important  responsibilities.  One 
thing  is  that  they  have  to  pay  their  professors; 
and  the  salary  scale  there,  I  believe,  has 
finally  topped  that  enjoyed  by  the  secondary 
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school  teachers— and  well  it  might.  It  is  in 
this  particular  connection  that  a  suggestion 
made  by  my  hon.  leader  yesterday,  when  the 
han.  Minister  of  Education  was  not  in  the 
House,  would  very  well  bear  repeating. 
He  is  suggesting— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  am  going  to  repeat  it 
anyway. 

—that  if  we  are  going  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  great  university  system  special 
funds  should  be  made  available  to  draw  back 
to  this  country  those  who  are  among  our 
best  talents  and  have  left  Canada,  who  would 
be  able  to  take  their  places  as  professors 
and  teachers  in  the  academic  communities  of 
Ontario.  I  recommend  the  plan  very  highly 
to  the  hon.  Minister  and  I  hope  that  he  wall 
act  upon  it. 

Also,  from  this  pool  of  money,  not  only 
must  the  university  pay  its  professors,  it  must 
buy  the  books  for  its  libraries.  The  develop- 
inent  of  libraries  is  something  the  hon. 
Minister  referred  to  a  few  days  ago.  He  said 
the  government  was  going  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  more  library  schools— an  excellent 
programme  indeed  and,  of  course,  one  long 
overdue.  But  we  are  talking  about  the  books 
In  the  libraries,  with  which  the  librarians,  and 
particularly  the  students,  must  deal.  Cer- 
tainly there  have  been  plans  afoot  to  assist 
the  university  libraries,  but  I  would  say  the 
assistance  has  not  been  sufficient. 

Those  of  us,  and  I  assume  it  is  everyone  in 
this  House,  who  use  the  legislative  library 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  students  from  the 
university  are  over  there  frequently,  implor- 
ing the  librarians  to  allow  them  to  use  the 
books  reserved  for  our  use.  It  is  their  firm 
rule  that  these  books  can  be  used  in  the 
library,  of  course,  but  cannot  be  taken  out 
because  their  prime  responsibility  is  to  the 
Legislature.  But  the  pressure  on  the  librarians 
ift  our  own  library,  just  across  the  street  from 
the  University  of  Toronto,  is  simply  an  indi- 
cation of  the  fact  that  there  are  not  sufficient 
books  available  to  cover  the  requirements  of 
a  modem  imiversity. 

I  was  reading  just  the  other  day  that  private 
grants  to  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
are  going  to  be  funnelled,  in  their  largest  part, 
to  the  development  of  that  university's 
library.  This  will  make  it  the  best  library  in 
Canada.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  inter- 
provincial  competition,  but  I  would  hope  that 
our  hon.  Minister  will  never  allow  the 
University  of  Toronto  to  be  in  a  position 
where  another  library  in  Canada  is  bigger 
and  better. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  to  assume  that  the 
hon.  member  did  not  read  the  plans  for  the 
new  library  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  at 
the  corner  of  Harbord  and  St.  George  streets. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  the  hon.  Minister  does  not 
have  to  assume  that  at  all.  My  experience 
comes  from  the  people  who  are  in  courses 
across  the  street  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  who  say  they  have  difficulty  in  getting 
books  in  large  enough  numbers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  referring,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  plans  for  the  new  hbrary. 

An  hon.  member:  We  want  to  see  the 
books,  not  the  building. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Two 
million  books. 

Mr.  Nixon:  For  one  thing,  I  feel  that  the 
books  themselves  should  be  considered  a 
capital  cost  of  the  libraries,  and  this  is  not  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  are. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  because 
thfs  is  something  which  I  feel,  in  the  past,  has 
been  a  real  drawback  to  the  development  of 
libraries  in  this  province. 

Third,  from  this  fund  of  grants  and  fees 
we  have  to  finance  the  research  at  our  univer- 
sities, upon  which  depends  so  much  of  our 
industrial  development  and  so  much  of  the 
replacement  and  addition  to  the  staff. 

Just  briefly,  I  would  quote  from  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  presidents,  a  man  who 
responds  politically,  in  the  best  sense,  to  the 
crises  at  the  university  level.  He  is  Dr.  Bissell, 
who  said: 

There  are  enormous  problems  in  a  grow- 
ing university  but  the  main  one  is  the 
ludicrous  inadequacy  of  research  funds  in 
this  country. 

It  is  true  that  he  is  referring  to  our  national 
responsibilities,  and  the  federal  government 
and  the  federal  Treasury  have  a  tremendous 
responsibility  here.  But  we,  in  our  place, 
must  also  see  to  it  that  everything  is  done  to 
find  the  funds  to  make  available  the  research 
which  is  so  necessary. 

I  see  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  getting  a 
little  anxious  about  the  time  and  its  pro- 
gression so,  very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  something  about  fees,  and 
the  fact  that  Ryerson— which  is  an  agency  of 
the  Minister  of  Education— is  going  to  raise 
its  fees  by  $50  this  September. 

Lakehead  has  been  committed,  I  under- 
stand, to  an  increase  of  $30.  The  Laurentian 
University  of  Sudbury  says  that  its  request 
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for  maintenance  has  been  cut  by  $81,000  and 
that  this  will  put  them  under  severe  adminis- 
trative and  financial  strain.  Davidson  Dunton 
at  Carleton  said  that  their  grant  was  quite  a 
lot  short  of  what  is  needed— "if  we  are  to 
grow  as  we  should"— bearing  in  mind  the 
requirement  to  provide  facilities  between 
now  and  1970  and  afterwards,  and  that  the 
fees  at  Carleton  might  go  up. 

Dr.  Hagey  of  Waterloo,  who  is  probably 
quite  conscious  of  his  position  as  an  out- 
spoken member  of  the  academic  community, 
is  a  little  milder  this  year.  He  said  that  they 
are  in  a  better  position  but  he  feels  that  this 
can  be  attributed  mostly  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  working  on  a  full  year's  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Dr.  Hagey  went  even 
further  than  that.  He  said  that  this  was  a 
great  indication  of  the  government's  aware- 
ness of  their  responsibility  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  the  government  is  not  aware 
of  its  responsibility  to  higher  education,  I  do 
not  think  that  even  Dr.  Hagey  could  help 
them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Actually,  when  we  talk  about 
individual  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity speaking  out  in  criticism  of  the 
government— last  year  Dr.  Hagey  was  the 
man  and  this  year.  Dr.  Corry  of  Queen's  is 
serving  this  purpose  admirably.  To  begin 
with,  he  said  that  the  operating  grant  fell 
seriously  short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
university;  that  last  year  their  deficit  was 
$109,000;  and  this  year  it  would  be  more. 
Probably,  after  having  read  the  presentation 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  he  said  that 
he  did  not  contemplate  raising  the  fees  but 
that  their  deficit  was  going  to  be  larger  than 
it  was  last  year.  So,  some  place,  the  elastic 
is  going  to  snap,  or  this  government  is  going 
to  have  to  find  the  money  for  them. 

But  in  this  connection— and  this  is  what  I 
would  like  to  say— Dr.  Corry  said  it  will  be 
necessary  to  discover  on  what  principle  the 
government  plans  to  fix  the  allocation  of 
rmiversity  operating  grants.  Obviously  he 
does  not  know  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
university  presidents'  committee.  He  should 
be  in  direct  contact  with  the  advisory  com- 
mittee and  the  secretary  of  the  committee, 
the  hon.  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Dr.  Corry  was  there,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  estimates  were  pre- 
sented. 


Mr.  Nixon:  I  feel  that  this  House  is  prob- 
ably the  vehicle  that  can  convey  to  Dr. 
Corry,  and  a  large  number  of  people  in  the 
academic  community  who  do  not  know,  how 
the  money  is  allocated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  probably  is  not  fair 
to  say  this  is  done  in  secrecy.  Yet  he  does 
not  know.  He  said  he  does  not  know.  It  is 
not  fair  to  say  that  the  academic  community 
is  reticent  about  criticizing  the  government, 
because  here  is  one  man  who  certainly  does 
not   hesitate,   but— 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:    I   hope   none   of   them 
hesitated.     This    is    their   academic   freedom 
and  autonomy- 
Mr.  Nixon:  And  I  suppose  that  this  is  the 
place  where  they  will  get  their  answers. 

But  I  feel  that,  particularly  in  maintenance 
grants,  it  is  a  clear  case  of  the  government 
of  this  province  not  doing  enough  to  prepare 
for  the  crisis  that  is  on  us  in  1965,  and  will 
be  even  worse  in  1970.  This  is  something 
that  we  have  been  talking  about  for  a  long 
time.  We  are  delighted  tliat  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter has  announced  that  he  is  going  to  be  able 
to  find  facilities  for  all  acceptable  applicants 
in  the  coming  season— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  want  to  make  this  very 
clear,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  find  the 
facilities.    The  universities  find  the  facilities. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  count  them  up.  It  is  your 
responsibility  to  see  that  they  are  there.  You 
count  them  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  giving  the  credit 
to  the  universities  for  finding  these  places. 
This  is  all  that  I  am  suggesting. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  universities  deserve  a  lot 
of  credit  for  finding  the  places  under  the 
circumstances  provided  by  this  government. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  We  are  getting 
the  hon.  Minister's  hair  ruffled  for  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  certainly,  if  we  think  once 
again  of  the  body  of  university  funds,  balanc- 
ing grants  and  tuition,  we  would  realize  that 
on  the  average— and  tliis  is  certainly  open  to 
debate  and  the  provincial  bureau  of  statistics, 
if  there  were  one,  would  be  in  a  position  to 
tell  us  this  specifically— it  costs  a  student  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  to  finance  a  year  of 
his  education  at  least  $2,500,  depending  on 
the   faculty   in  which  he   is   registered.    But 
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this  whole  field  of  tuition  is  one  that  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  universities.  It  is  one 
over  which  we  have  some  responsibility  as 
well,  because  the  young  people  back  in  our 
constituencies  are  the  ones  we  have  to  think 
about,  and  the  ones  for  whom  we  have  to 
smooth  the  path  so  that  their  continuing 
education  will  become  possible. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  gone  on  record  very  plainly  on  this. 
Certainly  he  favours  the  retention  of  tuition 
fees.  I  think,  in  his  mind,  it  is  associated  with 
the  strengthening  of  moral  fibre.  He  is  not 
here  to  answer  for  himself,  but  his  reasoning 
in  this  is  very  vague. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  back  to  a  pro- 
posal he  made  when  he  was  Minister  of 
Education.  He  felt  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
if  a  special  tax  would  be  levied  on  college 
graduates,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
repay  the  community  for  the  advantages  they 
have  received.  We  do  not  hear  too  much 
about  that  now.  I  feel  that  his  whole  thought 
in  connection  with  tuition  is  definitely  re- 
actionary. He  and  the  hon.  Minister  are  not 
moving  with  the  requirements. 

So  how  would  it  be  possible  to  assist  the 
students  in  meeting  their  financial  responsi- 
bilities? Certainly  if  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  had  his  way,  he  would  say  "we 
give  so  much  money  and  you  will  do  thus 
and  so  to  the  tuition  fee,"  just  as  he  said,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  "we  give  so  much  money  and 
you  will  not  raise  your  fee."  I  do  not  think 
he  is  right  in  this. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
That  is  an  unfair  statement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  what  was  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  grants 
were  based  on  the  tuition  fees  that  then 
existed.  This  was  the  agreement  and  that  was 
the  understanding.  That  was  all  there  was  to 
it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want 
to  do  an  injustice  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer.  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  inter- 
jected in  this  connection,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  it  would  at  least  be  considered  by  some 
hon.  members  of  the  government  opposite 
that  they  can  control  tuition  simply  by  rais- 
ing or  lowering  the  grants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  only  your  sugges- 
tion. It  certainly  was  our  understanding  that 
the  grants  were  adequate  and  would  not 
require  that  fees  be  raised. 


Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  glad  you  agree  that  this 
is  not  acceptable,  that  this  is  not  the  way 
it  is  to  be  done- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  certain 
other  avenues  that  can  be  pursued.  It  is 
quite  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that 
this  government,  with  funds  at  its  command, 
could  grant  a  scholarship  to  every  student 
who  is  accepted  at  a  university  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  defray  either  part  or  all 
of  the  tuition  fee.  This  would  interfere  in 
no  way  with  the  autonomy  of  the  institution 
and,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  nice  way  to  send 
out  a  cheque  signed  by  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  to  a  good  many  influential  people 
across  the  province.    This  is  a  suggestion— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
That  would  not  interfere  with  the  federal 
government  policy. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  sir,  the  federal  government 
is  providing  student  loans,  but  as  yet  only  a 
few  scholarships.  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
provided  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  could  get  rid  of  certain 
people  so  they  could  get  on  with  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  total  federal  grant 
this  year,  for  university  education  on  a  per 
student  basis,  is  $2  million  less  than  last  year. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  see  the  obstruction  down 
there.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  federal 
government  to  carry  out  their  education  pro- 
gramme. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Now  that  we  have  the  obstruc- 
tion problem  partially  solved,  you  will  see 
great  things  in  the  session  beginning  a  month 
or  so  from  now.  I  feel  that  the  one  area  in 
which  this  government  can  assist  the  indi- 
vidual student  is  the  provision  of  jobs  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  government  depart- 
ments. You  have  heard  me  talk  about  this 
before.  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  it,  but  I 
do  want  to  emphasize  that  as  well  as  pro- 
viding suitable  employment  during  the 
summer,  as  well  as  providing  funds  which 
will  assist  in  their  continuing  education,  far 
more  important  than  that,  these  people  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  some  of 
the  community  responsibility  that  our  better 
educated  people  are  shirking.  They  could 
go  into  our  Ontario  hospitals  during  the 
summer  period,  not  as  part-time  psychiatrists. 
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but  as  people  who  would  be  able  to  help  the 
unfortunate  patients  in  our  hospital  schools, 
and  in  our  Ontario  hospitals  in  so  many  ways. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  time  to  list  the  many 
areas  in  which  this  could  be  done.  I  would 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  national  employment  service. 
It  is  something  that  this  government  can  take 
on,  to  relieve  the  increasing  pressure  on 
students  to  finance  their  own  education.  Dr. 
Bissell  responded  to  this  suggestion  from  an- 
other source  by  saying  that  it  would  intro- 
duce "irksome  government  direction."  I  feel 
he  probably  knows  more  about  this  "irksome 
government  direction"  than  anybody  else,  and 
so  it  is  because  of  this  that  he  may  have  used 
this  rather  peculiar  phrase.  I  would  hope 
that  you  would  not  be  put  off  by  the  fact  he 
does  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea.  It  is  an 
excellent  idea  and  one  which  would  help  to 
solve  the  problems  of  many  departments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  enjoyed  comment- 
ing, particularly  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
University  Affairs,  on  these  important  matters. 
Let  me  end  by  assuring  him  that  we,  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  are  ready  to  co-operate 
with  him  when  he  is  introducing  new  ideas, 
particularly  in  this  particular  realm.  When 
he  asks  for  increased  grants  we  feel  that  it  is 
money  well  spent;  well  invested  and  part  of 
the  most  important  service  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  has  rather 
sharply  delineated  the  subject  we  are  to  con- 
sider this  morning.  It  is  to  be  university 
affairs  alone— none  of  those  other  issues  which 
come  so  close  to  university  affairs  that  most 
people  find  them  inseparable,  but  which  this 
government  in  its  wisdom  finds  can  be 
separated. 

I  am  going  to  attempt  to  follow  the  terms 
of  reference  which  the  hon.  Minister  has  laid 
down,  but  I  do  want  to  make  one  comment 
at  the  moment— and  we  can  come  back  to  it 
at  greater  length  some  time  later  in  the 
session— on  what  I  think  is  the  growing 
evidence  as  to  the  mistake  that  is  being  made 
in  the  kind  of  division  that  has  been  made 
between  university  affairs  and  other  post- 
secondary  educational  activities. 

I  was  rather  interested  in  the  comment  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant  when  he  went 
back  to  the  Deutsch  report  and  one  of  its 
proposals,  with  regard  to  the  possible  de- 
velopment in  higher  education,  and  suggest- 
ing that  there  should  not  be  a  place  for  a 
ministry  of  higher  education.  Quite  frankly, 
I  have  increasing  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of 


the  apprehension  concerning  this.  I  think  one 
has  to  take  cognizance  of  the  reasons  for  that 
apprehension  and  deal  with  it  otherwise. 

In  any  case,  we  now  have  what  in  effect 
is  the  embryo  of  a  ministry  of  higher  educa- 
tion. I  think  the  quicker  we  get  to  removing 
these  invidious  distinctions  between  one 
aspect  of  higher  education  and  another  aspect 
of  higher  education,  and  deal  with  all  of  it 
as  part  of  a  unit— since  it  really  is  one  unit— 
the  sooner  the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to  get 
himself  out  of  difficulties  that  seem  to  be 
mounting  daily. 

I  was  rather  interested,  for  example,  in  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant  saying  that  he  wanted 
to  inform  the  House  and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  the  feuding  behind  the  scenes  on  com- 
munity colleges.  Well,  I  suspect  if  the  hon. 
Minister  had  a  broken  arm  in  a  sling  he 
would  need  about  as  much  reminding  of  its 
existence  as  he  does  on  the  feud  behind  the 
scenes  on  community  colleges.  It  is  one  that 
is  bedevilling  his  work  today;  it  and  many 
other  problems. 

The  solution  to  these,  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  is  going  to  be  in  grasping  this 
nettle  and  putting  all  the  post-secondary 
education  in  a  ministry  with  the  necessary 
safeguards  for  maintaining  the  economy  and 
the  independence  of  universities.  This  is  go- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  main  themes  which  I 
want  to  discuss  in  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

I  want  to  make  one  other  general  intro- 
ductory comment.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
operated  on  this  side  of  the  House  and 
watched  this  government  for  some  ten  years, 
I  would  be  the  first  to  confess  that  sometimes 
I  perhaps  become  unduly  suspicious  that 
something  is  afoot;  that  there  is  some  tactic 
being  devised.  I  am  a  little  suspicious  in  this 
instance  with  regard  to  the  unseemly  haste 
with  which  the  University  Affairs  estimates 
have  been  brought  into  the  House.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  for  example,  that  we  still 
do  not  have  a  report— whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  get  it,  I  do  not  know— from  the  ad- 
visory committee. 

Last  year,  when  the  estimates  were  before 
the  House  we  had  that  report— for  whatever 
guidance  it  gave  us  in  the  discussion  of  uni- 
versity affairs.  In  addition  there  are  many 
issues,  which  I  do  not  need  to  take  time  to 
spell  out  here  in  detail,  under  discussion 
which  are  reaching  a  stage  of  decision.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  of  all  the  departments, 
this  is  a  department  which  might  have  waited 
for  some  six  or  eight  weeks  so  that  some  of 
these  decisions  would  be  here  for  us  to  con- 
sider, rather  than  being  worked  out  behind 
the  scenes. 
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Indeed,  I  will  say  quite  frankly  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  pres- 
entation of  his  estimates  this  year,  I  listened 
with  a  sense  of  disappointment.  I  say  this 
because  I  think  this  hon.  Minister  is  the  one 
Minister  in  the  Cabinet,  above  anyone  else, 
who  has  grasped  problems;  who  has  not 
sought  to  evade  them.  And  in  his  introductory 
statement,  at  least  this  year,  he  evaded  the 
key  issue  of  the  relationship  with  universities. 

He  had  nothing  to  say  on  it  at  all— and  I 
want  to  come  to  that.  Indeed,  he  said  nothing 
on  a  range  of  issues,  which  I  want  to  come 
to  later  in  my  remarks,  that  have  been  part 
and  parcel  of  the  introductory  statements  of 
the  Minister  in  reference  to  university  affairs 
in  previous  years,  and  last  year  after  this 
department  actually  was  brought  into  being. 

A  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  educational 
experts  in  Canada— I  believe  it  was  Dr.  True- 
man  of  the  Canada  Council— made  the 
comment  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
Canadian  education  that  more  money  would 
not  solve.  Personally  I  have  very  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  that  contention 
at  any  time.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
education  that  has  no  relationship  to  money 
at  all— for  example,  its  values,  the  content 
of  the  courses  and  the  problem  of  training 
adequate  teachers. 

You  could  have  all  the  money  you  wanted 
in  the  world,  but  it  may  well  be  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  adequate  teachers  to  staff 
our  universities  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  as 
a  result  of  this  phenomenal  expansion.  You 
simply  cannot  buy  a  good  university  teacher. 
It  means  training  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 

However,  I  think  there  is  perhaps  more 
truth  now  in  this  contention  about  money 
being  one  of  the  major  obstacles  than  at  any 
other  time.  Indeed,  unless  we  do  solve  the 
problem  of  getting  adequate  finances  into  the 
development  of  higher  education,  as  well  as 
providing  the  machinery  whereby  money  is 
taken  from  the  public  purse  in  the  massive 
transfusions  that  are  going  into  higher  edu- 
cation at  present— without  encroaching  on  the 
independence  of  universities— then  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  in  even  more  serious  trouble  than 
we  are  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  on  this  key  issue  of  the  relationship 
of  government  with  universities  that  the  hon. 
Minister  had  virtually  nothing  at  all  to  say. 
There,  for  example,  was  the  area  of  dis- 
appointment as  far  as  I  was  concerned  in 
listening  to  his  comments,  because  I  am 
certain  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  extremely 
aware  of  this  problem.  He  is  extremely  aware 
that  we  have  not  worked  out  as  yet  an 
effective   pattern.    He    and   the   hon.    Prime 


Minister,  and  other  spokesmen  for  the  gov- 
ernment, have  stated  repeatedly  that  they 
want  the  universities  to  be  autonomous,  to  be 
independent,  but  there  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  stating  an  objective 
and  achieving  the  reality. 

And  we  have  not  yet  achieved  the  reality. 
The  apprehensions  continue  to  keep  bobbing 
up  all  the  time.  There  is  a  fierce  independence 
on  the  part  of  universities,  that  they  are  going 
to  retain  not  only  their  academic  freedom,  but 
that  they  are  going  to  retain  the  control  of  the 
operations  of  the  university  without  govern- 
ment meddling.  This  kind  of  fear  has  tended 
to  be  bolstered  by  a  comment  of  one  pro- 
vincial Premier,  a  Conservative  provincial 
Premier  in  this  country,  in  recent  months— 
I  am  referring  to  Premier  Stanfield  in  Nova 
Scotia— where  he  rather  bluntly  said  that  they 
were  not  going  to  be  making  funds  available 
to  a  university  when  that  university  might 
use  them  for  a  purpose  that  they  in  the 
Legislature  did  not  think  was  valid. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  area.  I  am  not 
coming  down  solidly  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
because  the  control  of  public  funds  in  the 
tradition  of  Parliament  is  something  that  is 
our  responsibility.  But  here  we  have  a  real 
challenge  in  terms  of  providing  funds  and  yet 
leaving  the  autonomy  and  the  independence 
to  the  universities.  And  that  comment  of 
Premier  Stanfield's  has  gone  across  this  nation 
and  aroused— indeed,  in  some  quarters  has 
inflamed— the  sense  of  apprehens'!on  on  the 
part  of  university  people.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  this  government  is  going  to  have  to 
face  the  consequences  of  it  too. 

I  think  this  brings  us  very  quickly  to  the 
whole  role  of  the  advisory  committee.  But 
before  I  come  to  the  advisory  committee 
itself,  let  me  pick  up  on  the  comment  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant.  I  am  a  bit  puzzled, 
along  with  him,  as  to  what  were  the  channels 
of  communication  the  government  had  for 
years  before  the  advisory  committee  really 
came  into  being.  There  was  some  sort  of 
relationship  with  imiversity  pres'dents.  The 
hon.  member  for  Brant  suggested  that  per- 
haps it  had  its  origins  back  about  1951,  when 
the  Prime  Minister  held  a  luncheon  at  which 
the  grants  were  arranged. 

I  suspect  he  is  not  too  far  away  from  the 
truth.  Indeed,  I  wonder  how  much  away 
from  the  truth  he  still  is.  You  have  an 
advisory  committee,  but  you  still  have  a 
university  presidents'  committee.  What  the 
relationship  between  the  advisory  committee 
and  the  university  presidents'  committee  is  has 
never  been  too  clear  in  my  mind  and.  indeed, 
to  a  lot  of  other  people. 
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But  if  you  are  going  to  retain  the  univer- 
sity presidents'  committee  now  that  you  have 
an  expanded  advisory  committee  established, 
and  if  the  government  wants  to  have  the  most 
intimate  kind  of  relationships  with  the  uni- 
versities—not only  on  the  administrative  level 
but  on  the  academic  level— I  suggest  it  is 
about  time  the  government  began  to  treat  the 
Ontario  council  of  university  faculty  associa- 
ations  as  a  body  that  should  be  considered, 
not  just  for  the  annual  presentation  of  a  brief, 
but  as  a  body  to  which  you  would  go  to  as 
frequently  as  you  go  to  university  presidents. 

One  of  the  problems  with  university  presi- 
dents today,  and  I  hope  I  can  say  it  without 
casting  any  reflections  on  them,  is  that  uni- 
versity presidents  are  increasingly  becoming 
administrators  and  fund  raisers.  The  time 
and  the  thought  they  can  devote  to  the 
academic  side  is,  tragically,  becoming  less  and 
less.  So  that  if  you  want  to  get  a  full 
appreciation  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
academic  world,  I  suggest  that  you  have  to 
balance  it  with  the  closest  and  most  intimate 
kind  of  relationship  with  the  Ontario  council 
of  university  faculties.  It  is  typical  of  a 
Tory  government  that  it  will  have  a  close 
relationship  with  management,  but  that  it  will 
treat  the  employees,  who  in  this  instance 
happen  to  be  the  university  faculties,  as 
somebody  who  can  come  cap  in  hand  and 
present  a  brief  once  a  year,  but  otherwise 
are  very  rarely  consulted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Actually,  we  invited  them 
to  come  and  visit  us  this  year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  now,  there  is  a  great 
measure  of  progress. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  thought  I  would  let 
the  hon.  member  know. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Last  year  it  took  them 
some  weeks,  if  not  months,  to  get  their  brief 
considered.  Indeed,  one  of  the  newspaper 
men  in  one  of  our  enterprising  dailies  had  to 
smoke  the  brief  out  before  this  government 
would  even  let  it  become  public  knowledge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  told  them  that  we 
would  welcome  them  in  our  ofBqe  on  any 
occasion  for  any  suggestions  they  might  have. 
They  have  been  told  this,  and  I  should  point 
out- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  it  is  not  just  a  simple 
statement  that  they  are  welcome  any  time. 
It  is  that  you  will  establish  the  machinery 
whereby  they  become  an  integral  partner  in 
the  making  of  these  decisions  just  as  you  are 
vnlling  to  do,  apparently,  with  the  university 


presidents,  in  addition  to  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  I  should  make  this 
very  clear,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  additions  to 
the  advisory  committee,  which  is  really  the 
key  agency,  came  on  recommendations  from 
the  university  presidents  and  from  the 
academic  fraternity.  There  were  people 
appointed  to  the  committee  who  were  actually 
recommended  by  the  academic  group.  I 
could  give  the  hon.  member  the  names.  I  am 
sure  he  is  familiar  with  them.  These  people 
are  actually  sitting  on  the  university  advisory 
committee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  want  tot  get  into 
an  argument  about  that,  but  even  this  pro- 
cedure— 

An  hon.  member:  Do  you  not? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  I  am  not  walking 
away  from  it.  Just  listen  for  a  moment.  Even 
this  procedure  can  be  a  fagade.  The  tactics 
of  the  government  in  Ottawa,  for  example, 
with  regard  to  the  Canadian  labour  congress, 
is  to  ask  for  a  slate  of  names  from  which 
they  can  choose;  and  if  there  is  not  a  person 
they  want  on  the  slate  they  send  it  back  to 
get  another  slate.  Then  they  will  get  some 
good  life-long  Conservative  who  happens  to 
be  a  trade  unionist  and  then  they  will  appoint 
him.  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister— if  he 
will  go  back  and  take  a  look  at  the  complete 
list  that  was  given  to  him  jointly  by  the 
presidents  and  the  faculty  associations— that 
he  did  some  careful  picking  and  choosing,  and 
in  so  doing  he  did  not  stray  too  far  from 
what  he  wanted  on  this  advisory  committee. 
Certainly  a  lot  of  people  whom  the  university 
staffs,  and  perhaps  the  university  presidents, 
wanted  on  were  not  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

That  brings  me  to  the  next  point  I  want 
to  make.  There  is  not  as  much  unhappiness 
with  regard  to  the  advisory  committee  as 
there  was  a  year  ago,  but  there  is  certainly 
not  complete  satisfaction  with  the  advisory 
committee.  There  are  not  adequate  spokes- 
men of  stature  and  vigour  because  you  really 
have  to  have  vigour  in  dealing  with  this 
government.  You  have  to  hit  them,  not  only 
once  or  twice,  but  maybe  for  five  or  ten 
years  before  they  will  move  on  a  key  issue. 

You  have  to  have  people  of  stature  and 
vigour  on  that  committee  who  are  willing  to 
raise  their  voice  and  speak,  if  it  is  necessary. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  problems  in  the  whole 
relationship  with  universities  in  this  province, 
is  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
those    who    speak    from    the    universities    to 
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sp^ak  with  muffled  tones.  They  are  getting 
so  desperate  that  a  few  of  them  are  raising 
their  voices;  but  even  those  who  raised  their 
voice?  last  year  this  year  speak  with  muffled 
tones  that  lose  the  point  as  they  heap  praise 
upon  the  government. 

Let  me  get  down  to  the  action  of  the 
advisory  committee.  I  was  interested  in  the 
hon.  Minister  of  University  Affairs,  or  was 
it  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  making  the 
comment  that  for  the  fourth  year  in  a  row 
the  recommendations  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  grants  were  accepted 
without  any  changes.  I  believe  it  was  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  who  said  this.  But 
in  any  case,  this  is  the  government's  admis- 
sion. So  we  get  right  back  to  the  advisory 
committee  on  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  being  made  available.  And  as 
we  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  grants  and 
there  are  loans. 

I  want  to  deal  with  the  loans  issue  first. 
This  government— once  again  I  think  it  is 
time  to  speak  bluntly— is  engaging  in  another 
case  of  financial  "gimmickry."  The  hon. 
member  for  Brant  referred  to  it  in  rather 
kindly  tones.  I  think  it  is  time  to  be  rather 
harsh  in  terms  of  the  unnecessarily  cumber- 
some approach  of  providing  funds  for  capital 
purposes.  You  will  recall,  yourself,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  one  of  the  veterans  in  this  House, 
that  years  ago  we  used  to  have  an  argument 
every  year  about  the  double  accounting  pro- 
cedures in  The  Department  of  Highways. 
They  had  their  regular  account  and  they  also 
had  what  they  called  the  highway  construc- 
tion account- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Slush  fund. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  whether  it  was  a 
slush  fund,  or  whatever  it  was,  I  do  not  know. 
But  there  were  two  accounts  and  it  was  a 
meaningless  procedure,  because  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  the  government  would 
put  some  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  into  that 
highway  construction  account.  If  they  were 
constructing  a  highway,  they  might  construct 
it  out  of  the  highway  construction  account  or 
they  might  construct  it  out  of  the  regular 
capital  account  of  the  department.  It  was 
just  a  piece  of  financial  "gimmickry." 

Now  what  has  happened  in  this  instance? 
The  government  has  established  what  is 
known  as  the  capital  aid  corporation.  It  is 
making  money  available  for  capital  purposes. 
The  hon.  Minister  is  quite  correct,  because 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  in  error 
yesterday  when  he  was  talking  about  this. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  paid  back  by  the  univer- 
sities at  some  later  stage.    The  government 


is  providing  grants  to  cover  both  the  interest 
and  the  ultimate  capital  payment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  not  what  his  state- 
ment said. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  we  have  got  it 
straight  now.  The  responsibility  rests  with 
the  government  and  the  government  has 
accepted  that  responsibility.  Now  why?  Why 
go  through  this  devious  procedure  of  setting 
up  a  second  fund  and  putting  money  into  it, 
and  presumably  placing  an  obligation  on  the 
universities?  But  then  the  government  says  it 
will  accept  this  obligation  down  tlirough  the 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wonder,  Mr,  Chairman, 
if  you  want  me  to  clear  up  this  point.  I 
think  we  referred  to  it  last  year.  There  were 
two  purposes  behind  the  corporation:  one,  to 
give  us  greater  flexibility  in  the  treating  of 
the  capital  requirements  of  the  universities— 
and  I  think  all  hon.  members  would  agree, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  university  people  will 
agree,  that  it  has  accomplished  this  purpose 
very  definitely.  The  second  purpose  was  the 
obvious  one  of  spreading  the  cost,  not  only 
for  this  year  but  for  future  years,  when  the 
costs  will  be  tremendous.  There  is  no  point 
minimizing  the  amounts  necessary  for  capital 
construction  at  the  universities  over  a  period 
of  years.  These  will  be  debentured  on  a  30- 
year  basis,  I  believe,  at  5.5  per  cent.  This  is 
the  method  of  financing  the  tremendous 
capital  programme  that  will  be  required.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
this.  There  is  an  office  that  is  handling  the 
capital  needs  rather  than  their  being  handled 
through  the  Treasury  board— which  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  objects  to  when  one 
refers  to  it  as  the  direct  descendant  of 
Scrooge,  but  sometimes  their  attitude  is 
Scrooge-like.  If  there  is  more  flexibility  with 
an  independent  organization,  fine.  However, 
let  me  deal  with  the  basic  point  which  the 
hon.  Minister  has  raised.  I  want  to  suggest  to- 
the  hon.  Minister  that  the  proposition  that 
the  government  is  going  to  amortize  these 
costs  over  future  years  is  misconceived.  I 
want  to  tell  the  hon.  Minister  why. 

If  the  hon.  Minister  will  go  back  to  that 
very  impressive  and  useful  compendium  of 
infomiation  on  our  expanding  needs  in  uni- 
versities, namely,  the  report  of  Dr.  Jackson  to 
the  Canadian  education  association  of  a  year 
or  two  ago,  he  will  find  that  not  only  do  we 
have  the  likelihood  that  by  1970  there  will  be 
in  the  range  of  91,000  students  in  Ontario 
universities,  as  compared  with  35,000  students 
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in  1963,  but  in  addition  to  that,  if  I  may  just 
quote  one  paragraph  from  Dr.  Jackson's 
statement: 

Money  for  costs  of  operating,  that  is  the 
ciurrent  costs,  must  for  the  most  part  come 
almost  wholly  from  taxes  and  nearly  all  the 
private  universities.  In  my  own  province 
we  have  found  it  impossible  to  continue 
operations  without  substantial  provincial 
and  federal  grants.  The  unit  cost  of 
operating  is  now  about  $2,000.  It  is  rising 
steadily  and  is  likely  to  exceed  $3,000  per 
student  by  1970-71. 

In  view  of  that,  consider  the  situation:  the 
theory  of  the  government  is  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  amortize  these  capital  costs  down 
through  the  years,  because  since  these  uni- 
versities are  being  built  for  future  genera- 
tions, future  generations  should  share  some 
of  that  cost.  But  what  is  being  missed  here 
is  the  likelihood  that  the  capital  requirements 
for  a  continued  expansion  of  our  universities 
is  going  to  continue,  not  just  in  1965.  Indeed 
the- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  said  this:  I  said  1975, 
maybe  1980. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right-1975,  1980.  Indeed 
some  people  in  their  calculations  have  said 
that  the  prospect  of  a  levelling  off  of  the 
student  body  will  not  come  until,  maybe 
about  the  year  2000.  But  let  us  accept  the 
1980  on  which  the  hon.  Minister  and  I  are 
in  agreement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  may  never  come. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  we  have  a  high  capital 
requirement  that  is  going  to  continue  right 
into  the  future,  and  in  addition  to  it  we  have 
an  almost  shattering  prospect  of  mounting 
operating  costs  along  with  that  high  capital 
cost,  where  is  the  logic  in  the  proposition 
of  amortizing  today's  capital  requirements? 
All  we  would  be  doing  is  dumping  on  future 
generations  more  of  a  burden  when  their 
burden  is  going  to  be  even  greater  than  ours 
is  today.  If  we  think  ours  today  is  a  tough 
one,  sit  down  and  contemplate  how  tough 
it  is  going  to  be  ten  or  15  years  from  now. 

In  short,  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  I 
think  the  whole  proposition  of  this  capital  aid 
corporation  is  not  only  an  unnecessarily 
cumbersome  and  circuitous  one,  but  that  it  is 
misconceived.  It  is  postponing  payments  that 
might  better  come  now  because  we  are  going 
to  have  an  even  greater  burden  in  the  future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  was  not  what  your 
colleague  said  last  night. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  have  to  go  back 
and  read  what  my  colleague  said.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  serious  discrepancy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  there  is  an  absolute 

discrepancy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  read  it  and  I  will 
explain  it  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasiurer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  You  straighten  out  his 
statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go  on  from 
loans  to  grants.  The  government  grants 
have  increased,  this  year,  from  about  $45 
million  to  about  $63  million.  The  $64,000 
question  at  this  point  is,  whether  it  is  enough? 
Once  again  I  find  it  very,  very  difficult  to 
find  figures  as  to  exactly  what  the  total  of  the 
requests  from  the  universities  were.  But  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  simply  cannot 
escape  the  point  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant  was  trying  to  make,  and  did  to  some 
degree,  except  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
then  confused  it  a  little.  He  simply  cannot 
escape  the  point  that  the  spontaneous  reaction 
of  enough  of  the  university  presidents  when 
he  announced  these  grants  was  that  they 
would  have  to  increase  their  fees. 

Now  either  there  is  a  complete  breakdown 
of  communication  or  else  the  government  is 
not  giving  us  the  true  picture.  The  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  says  that  we  gave  what  they 
asked  or  they  knew  what  they  were  getting, 
or  something  of  this  nature.  The  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  said,  in  effect,  that  with 
these  grants  there  would  be  no  need  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Could  I  clear  it  up? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay.  Let  us  deal  with  it 
this  way.  With  these  grants  there  will  be  no 
need  for  increasing  fees.  I  assume  he  got  that 
assurance  from  the  provincial  presidents,  or 
thought  he  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  from  the  advisory 
committee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  From  the  advisory  com- 
mittee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  want  to  make  very  clear 
what  I  have  said.  I  will  not  quote  my  col- 
league. It  was— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  people  are  having 
problems  as  well  as  I  am. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  no.  I  think  I  can  clear 
it    up.    The    amounts    recommended   to    the 
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governojent,  by  the  advisory  committee  on 
university  afFairs,  were  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  would  not  need  to  be  a  fee 
increase.  This  was  the  way  they  calculated 
it.  It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
getting  to  the  heart  of  the  main  issue  I  want 
to  raise  with  the  hon.  Minister  this  morning. 
That  is  how  we  are  arriving  at  these  grants 
and  the  exact  operation  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, because  I  am  certain  that  the  uni- 
versities first  learned  of  the  grants  they  were 
going  to  get  when  they  read  the  newspapers, 
or  a  reporter  got  after  them  after  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  delivered  his  Budget. 

This  in  itself  is  a  strange  sort  of  a  way  to 
be  operating.  They  come,  they  present  their 
case,  their  case  may  or  may  not  have  regis- 
tered, but  suddenly  they  are  faced  with  a 
fait  accompli  and  are  stuck  with  it  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Indeed,  what  happened  this 
year  was  that  the  advisory  committee,  which 
was  going  to  be  broadened  a  year  ago,  was 
not  really  broadened  until  the  month  of 
September.  They  got  at  the  negotiations  with 
the  various  universities,  which  indeed  I  am 
infOTmed  were  not  completed  until  about 
January  15,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  Budget 
presentation  in  the  House.  I  repeat;  The 
first  the  universities  learned  about  what  the 
grants  were  going  to  be  was  when  the  news- 
paper men  got  on  the  telephone  and  said 
to  the  provincial  presidents— I  talked  to  two 
or  three  of  them  and  this  was  the  case  in 
every  instance— what  is  your  reaction  to  it? 
Obviously,  at  that  point,  they  were  unwilling 
to  express  a  view  which  would  get  into 
print,  except  that  the  situation  was  so  des- 
perate that  some  of  the  mildest  of  them,  who 
normally  do  not  want  to  get  into  public  con- 
troversy, have  said  their  piece.  This  was  put 
on  the  record  by  the  hon.  member  for  Brant. 

This  simply  is  not  good  enough.  I  think 
we  have  got  to  find  a  procedure  for  working 
out  the  university  needs  and  for  discussing 
them  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  what  apparently  are  secret 
negotiations  so  that  nobody  knows  exactly 
what  is  happening.  Do  not  accept  my  word 
for  it,  because  I  do  not  expect,  sometimes, 
to  get  the  hon.  members  to  accept  my  word 
for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  take  all  your  good 
suggestions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  let  me  go  for  one 
moment  to  a  comment  from  that  Ontario 
council   of  university   faculties,   in   the   brief 


that  they  presented  last  year,  and  which 
newspaper  people  had  to  smoke  out  while 
this  government  was  sitting  on  it.  On  page 
39  of  their  brief,  I  find  this  comment: 

In  any  given  fiscal  year,  institutions  in 
apparently  comparable  circumstances  seem 
to  receive  quite  different  treatment,  and 
individual  institutions  seem  to  receive 
different  treatment  in  different  years. 
Surely  there  should  be  a  policy  established 
after  consultation  with  university  spokes- 
men, and  guaranteed  for  a  reasonable 
time  as  to  both  capital  and  maintenance 
grants.  If  there  is  to  be  such  a  policy  and 
not  just  a  series  of  ad  hoc  decisions,  it 
should  be  stated  publicly  so  that  there 
can  be  discussion  of  it. 

I  underline  that  for  the  hon.  Minister,  '"so 
that  there  can  be  discussion  of  it."  I  want 
to  try  to  provoke  some  discussion  of  that  this 
morning  because  I  think  it  has  been  neglected 
far  too  long.  It  is  the  whole  heart  of  this 
goverrunent's  relationship  with  the  univer- 
sities. "If  it  is  challenged  it  will  stand  up 
under  scrutiny.  If  it  is  not  sound  then  it 
should  be  modified."— There  is  the  comment 
of  university  faculty  people.  Let  me  give 
you  still  anotiier  comment  from  the  editorial 
world  in  the  last  week  or  two  since  these 
university  grants  have  come  out.  Indeed, 
February  13.  This  happens  to  be  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  which  referred  to  it  as  a  college 
"game  of  chance,"  and  said  that  the  operating 
grants  that  the  government  give  apparently 
are  allotted  on  "a  grace-and-favour"  basis. 

This  is  the  kind  of  suspicion  that  is  grow- 
ing in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people. 
Certainly  there  are  a  lot  of  ugly  rumours  that 
grant  decisions  are  based  on  a  slick  or  a 
high-powered  presentation  and  judicious 
lobbying,  as  much  as  they  are  made  on  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  particular  university's 
contribution  to  higher  education  in  this 
province.  But  the  procedure  is  more  of  an 
old-style  distribution  of  largesse,  rather  than 
above  board,  so  that  everyone  knows  where 
they  stand.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  more 
elaborate  proposition  than  having  the  dinner 
back  in  1951,  to  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant  referred.  The  university  presidents  had 
lunch  with  the  then  Prime  Minister,  who  has 
for  some  years  been  the  sort  of  fountain  of 
this  largesse,  personifying  it,  and  whoever 
made  the  most  impressive  display  would 
likely  get  the  largest  grants.    I  freely  admit— 

Hon.  Mr,  Rowntree:  You  do  not  ^ink  the 
imiversity  people  are  people  like  that,  do 
you? 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  The  university  people 
have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  are  not  like  that,  nor 
are  we. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Minister  had 
a  little  more  hair,  his  halo  would  stick  there 
instead  of  falling  off.  And  that  little  burst 
of  self-righteousness  I  shall  just  let  speak  for 
itself. 

An  hon.  member:  You  just  lost  all  the 
baldheaded  votes. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  They  are  mostly  concentrated 
over  there,  anyway. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
another  aspect  of  this,  and  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  the  blame  all  rests  on  the  govern- 
ment side.  I  think  one  of  the  unfortunate 
situations  with  regard  to  Ontario  universities 
today  is  the  amount  of  rivalry  which  goes 
on  among  them.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  historic 
—as  between  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
other  outlying  universities  which  have  grown 
up  through  the  years.  I  think  that  the  pres- 
ent grants  procedure  has  aided  and  abetted 
the  unfortunate  extent  to  which  these  rivalries 
have  existed  in  the  past,  and  are  developing 
today.  It  is  a  situation  of  working  behind 
the  scenes  rather  than  openly  and  in  accord- 
ance with  some  sort  of  formula.  The 
universities  treat  each  other  at  arm's  length; 
they  treat  the  government  at  arm's  length; 
and,  in  turn,  the  government  treats  them  at 
arm's  length,  with  the  result  that  nobody 
knows  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Now  how  are  we  going  to  rescue  ourselves 
from  this  kind  of  a  situation?  I  suggest  that 
we  are  going  to  rescue  ourselves  when  you 
come  up  with  a  formula  so  that  everybody 
knows  what  he  is  entitled  to  in  accordance 
with  that  formula— dispelling  all  the  mystery 
and  the  allegations  of  behind-the-scenes  deal- 
ing, even  under-the-table  dealing  in  terms  of 
influence,  to  get  grants. 

I  want  to  present  to  the  House  this  morn- 
ing, by  way  of  attempting  to  provoke  a  dis- 
cussion of  it— something  that  the  hon.  Minister 
avoided  completely  in  his  introductory  com- 
ments—portions of  a  speech  given  by  Dr. 
Corry,  principal  of  Queen's  University,  about 
a  year  ago,  I  believe,  at  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies for  the  new  President  Hicks  of 
Dalhousie  University.  ; 

I  have  discovered  that  the  comments  Dr. 
Corry  made  here  are  generally  looked  upon 
with  favour  in  the  academic  world,  even  at 


the  level  of  university  presidents.  There  are 
some  whose  first  reaction  to  the  idea  of  a 
formula  is  that  it  will  establish  an  undesirable 
uniformity.  But  even  those  who  shared  that 
initial  reaction  recognize  that  the  present 
situation  has  become  so  unsatisfactory  that 
we  have  to  move  in  some  direction,  and  that 
establishing  a  formula  may  well  be  the 
direction. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  quote  from  Dr. 
Corry's  address  of  a  year  ago.    He  said: 

Broadly  speaking  I  see  here  only  one 
possible  answer.  Government  must  be  able 
to  get  the  needed  financial  assurances  with- 
out detailed  examination,  an  assessment  of 
university  operating  budgets  year  by  year. 
I  leave  aside  the  question  of  government 
support  of  capital  budgets  in  which  there 
will  have  to  be  some  scrutiny  of  particular 
capital  projects.  Speaking  only  of  annual 
operating  budgets,  there  must  be  found  a 
formula  or  a  set  of  formulas,  for  determin- 
ing the  annual  government  grant  for 
maintenance.  These  formulas  must  be  so 
fixed  that  in  the  main  they  operate  auto- 
matically over  a  period  of  several  years. 
I  urge  the  device  of  formulas  because  I 
am  satisfied  that  a  practice  of  examining 
the  proposed  university  operating  budget 
year  by  year  will  drive  governments  even 
against  their  will  and  desires  into  detailed 
intervention  in  university  aflFairs. 

Now,  if  I  could  just  interject  here,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  next  part  of  Dr.  Corry's 
speech  showed  us  how  inevitable  government 
involvement  in  universities  would  be  if  you 
do  not  establish  a  formula.  This  is  quite 
apart  from  the  formula  itself. 

In  other  words,  he,  in  effect,  is  addressing 
himself  to  this  point:  If  the  government  really 
wants  universities  to  be  independent,  if  it 
does  not  want  to  get  involved,  then  there 
must  be  a  formula.  Here  are  the  conse- 
quences: 

The  reason  for  saying  so  is  very  clear. 
All  universities  are  being  asked  to  expand 
substantially,  if  not  hugely,  and  that  very 
quickly.  Each  year  then,  for  as  far  ahead 
as  it  is  material  to  consider,  the  operating 
budgets  will  show  very  large  increases 
away  beyond  the  annual  revenues  the  uni- 
versities can  find  for  themselves. 

Requests  will  go  to  governments  to  make 
grants  to  meet  larger  prospective  deficits. 
University  presidents  are  not  as  different 
from  other  men  as  they  sometimes  en- 
courage people  to  think.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  a  strictly  impartial  judgment  I  made  of 
them  long  before  I  became  one  [said  Dr. 
Corry] . 
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In  the  kind  of  situation  I  am  speak- 
ing of  they  face  a  standing  temptation  to 
indulge  their  worst  instincts.  More  than 
that,  their  staffs  will  abet  and  push  them 
to  do  so.  Even  if  they  resist  the  grosser 
temptations,  there  will  always  be  scores  of 
things  that  will  be  worth  doing  if  resources 
could  be  found.  I  know  of  several  projects 
that  are  very  good,  and  I  am  aching  to  try. 
The  Queen's  staff  has  many  such  that  I 
have  not  even  heard  of  yet. 

Am  I  to  reject  the  possibility  of  mounting 
a  number  of  these  and  disappoint  the  staff 
or  am  I  to  try  it  on?  If  there  is  money  to 
be  had  why  don't  we  get  our  share  of  it  if 
we  can?  A  government  faced  with  requests 
of  finance  deficits  in  this  way  must  ex- 
amine the  whole  case  for  the  grants  if  it 
is  to  act  responsibly. 

In  other  words,  if  I  may  interject  here  once 
again— going  back  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant's  comment  about  Dr.  Corry  saying  that 
last  year  Queen's  deficit  was  $109,000,  next 
year  it  is  going  to  be  larger.  If  they  are 
forced  to  come  and  say:  "What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  our  deficits?",  the  government  is 
forced  to  examine  all  the  university's  expendi- 
tures, and,  in  living  up  to  its  obligation  of 
reviewing  expenditure  of  public  money,  it  is 
driven  to  ask  such  questions  as:  "Well,  how 
did  you  get  your  deficit?"  When  you  ask  that 
question  you  are  getting  your  foot  into  the 
door  of  administration  of  universities,  which 
you  say  you  do  not  want  to  do;  and  certainly 
the  universities  do  not  want  you  to  do. 
Returning  to  Dr.  Corry's  comment: 

It  will  not  do  just  to  lop  off  ten  per  cent 
or  20  per  cent  of  the  request  of  each 
university  on  a  guess  that  more  was  asked 
than  was  needed.  Some  universities  may 
have  used  restraints  while  others  did  not. 
To  protect  the  taxpayer  and  to  be  fair  to 
all  the  suppliants,  the  details  of  the  budget 
will  have  to  be  examined.  The  government 
or  its  agency  for  the  purpose  will  be  driven 
to  say  "We  will  support  this,  but  not  that" 
and  that  very  action  imposes  a  judgment 
it  is  not  qualified  to  make. 

The  matter  will  not  stop  there.  In  the 
nature  of  things  the  government  will  often 
be  giving  the  universities  something  less 
than  they  think  they  need  for  the  job  in 
hand  and  sometimes  the  universities  will  be 
right  in  so  thinking.  Proud,  vigorous  uni- 
versities will  not  readily  acquiesce  in  what 
they  think  is  adequate  support  for  what 
they  are  asked  to  do.  How  can  they,  if  the 
issue  at  stake  seems  to  be  the  holding  of 
their  staff?  So  they  will  resort  to  lobbying 
in  search  of  better  terms.  Surely  it  is  wrong 


that  government  should  be  harassed  by 
such  importunities  on  policies  affecting 
universities. 

Judging  each  year  the  claims  of  univer- 
sities to  have  their  deficits  financed  will 
take  the  government  deeper  into  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  universities.  It  won't  happen 
all  at  once,  but  I  am  sure  it  won't  be  done 
by  will  and  deliberate  intention.  It  will 
happen  bit  by  bit  as  the  circumstances 
make  one  decision  after  another  inescap- 
able. Government  will  be  driven  steadily 
that  way  by  the  insidious  logic  of  the 
situation. 

Now  again,  if  I  may  just  pause  there,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  there  is  a  very  graphic, 
realistic  and  unchallengeable  statement  of 
how  government  will,  against  its  will,  be 
drawn  into  the  administration  of  universities 
in  the  fashion  that  even  governments  do  not 
want— if  you  continue  the  present  course  that 
you  are  following. 

This  is  the  main  point  I  want  to  make  in 
my  introductory  comments  because,  if  we 
can  get  this  point  clarified,  then  we  have  the 
decks  cleared  for  getting  on  to  so  many  of 
the  other  important  issues  that  are  waiting  in 
the  wings. 

Then  Dr.  Corry  went  on  to  consider  some 
sort  of  an  alternative: 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  only  way  I  see  to 
avoid  this  long-run  result  is  to  do  the  hard 
thing  at  once  and  hammer  out  a  set  of 
formulas  which,  for  a  term  of  years,  will 
determine  the  main  element  of  the  annual 
maintenance  grants.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
do,  particularly  when  several  universities 
of  various  kinds  and  sizes,  at  different 
stages  of  development,  are  involved.  Of 
course,  it  is  precisely  in  such  jurisdictions 
that  formulas  are  most  needed  to  hold  a 
fair  balance  between  competing  claims. 

A  fairly  simple  formula  providing  for  a 
fixed  amount  per  registered  student  may  do 
where  only  one  or  two  universities  are 
concerned.  In  the  more  complex  situa- 
tions just  noted  above,  a  double-decked 
device  is  almost  certainly  called  for.  Fixed 
block  grants  of  varying  amount,  depend- 
ing on  the  circumstances  of  each  university, 
topped  off  with  a  system  of  uniform  grants 
per  student. 

The  block  grant  would  be  designed  to 
take  account  of  the  special  situation  of  each 
university  and  to  supplement  the  assured 
revenues  of  each  to  some  equalized  level 
where  a  system  of  uniform  grants  per 
student  piled  on  top  would  cover  foresee- 
able needs  for  a  period  of  years. 
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They  will  take  account  of  the  established 
ancillary  operations  which  for  one  good 
reason  or  another  particular  universities 
have  undertaken.  They  will  take  account 
of  the  stage  of  development  each  has 
reached,  the  approved  plans  for  expansion 
of  each,  and  of  other  justified  peculiarities 
in  the  pattern  of  costs. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  1  may  just 
digress  here  for  a  moment,  this  sort  of  second 
tier,  the  block  grants,  is  envisaged  as  one  that 
introduces  enough  flexibility  to  cope  with  the 
variations  in  different  institutions  and  the 
variations  in  the  different  stages  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  institutions.  It  would  not, 
as  some  initially  feared,  produce  a  uniform 
standardized  kind  of  result. 

For  the  student  grants,  categories  of 
students  according  to  the  expcnsiveness  of 
their  education  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished and  weighted  uniform  amounts 
assigned  for  each  category;  very  high  for 
graduate  students  and  for  medical  students 
and  dental  sttidents;  moderately  high  for 
students  in  science  and  honours  art  pro- 
grammes; and  lower  for  others.  As  regis- 
tration rose  these  grants,  along  with  fees, 
would  provide  the  main  flexible  elements 
in  the  revenues  of  the  university.  However, 
to  provide  against  expected  rises  in  costs  of 
all  kinds,  the  per  student  grants  would  rise 
each  year  by  some  fixed  percentage.  Diffi- 
cult though  it  would  be  at  the  beginning 
to  fix  the  amount  of  block  grants  and  grants 
per  student,  and  to  give  each  the  proper 
place  in  the  scheme,  the  advantage  of  the 
system  when  operating  would  be  enormous. 
The  university  could  calculate  closely  what 
its  assured  revenues  for  operating  would  be 
over  a  fixed  period  of  years.  And  it  could 
make  all  its  plans  with  some  confidence. 
It  would  be  compelled  to  look  about  the 
best  way  to  manage  its  affairs  within  these 
limits.  It  would  be  free  to  seek  supple- 
mentary support  from  any  non-govern- 
mental source.  If  its  friends  wanted  to 
assure  it  of  means  to  give  an  added  excel- 
lence to  some  part  of  its  programme,  they 
could  do  so  without  the  fear  that  the 
government  would  reduce  its  support  by  a 
corresponding  amount.  With  or  without 
added  funds  granted  by  ingenious  forag- 
ing- 

there  is  a  delightful  term  coming  from  an 
academic.  That  is  the  erudite  description  of 
fund-raising— "ingenious  foraging": 

—the  university  would  have  to  cut  its 
coat  according  to  its  cloth  and  the  vanity 
of  dreams  that  beckon,  but  are  unreason- 
able, would  be  dispelled.    Most  of  all,  it 


would  be  free,  within  its  resources,  to  de- 
velop its  priorities  as  it  saw  fit  and  to  carry 
on  its  programme  as  it  saw  best.  Room  for 
variety,  experiment  and  full  use  of  the 
exceptional  advantages  of  particular  places 
would  be  afforded.  Autonomy  for  doing 
the  essential  job  would  be  protected. 
Government  would  be  free  from  the  im- 
portunities of  universities  and  from  the 
distasteful  and  frustrating  job  of  deciding 
matters  which  the  universities  themselves 
are  best  equipped  to  decide.  Both  govern- 
ment and  universities  would  be  in  good 
heart  for  the  heavy  responsibilities  that 
they  must  face. 

Now,  in  other  places  in  his  speech,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Dr.  Corry  said  very  emphatically 
that  he  was  not  underestimating  the  difficul- 
ties of  shaping  and  implementing  this  sort  of 
a  grant  formula.  But  I  have  found  nobody 
who  did  not  feel  that  the  lines  he  has  spelled 
out  here  are  the  lines  we  should  be  examin- 
ing, and  out  of  which  we  should  come  up  with 
something  to  rescue  us  from  the  present  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves.  And  I  repeat 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  if  he  wants  to  avoid 
the  mounting  difficulties  developing  in  this 
field,  and  taking  up  his  time  and  his  energies 
so  that  he  cannot  get  on  to  other  problems, 
here  is  where  he  has  to  take  a  lead.  I  wish 
he  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  introduction  of 
his  estimates  by  giving  a  lead  in  a  public 
discussion  of  this,  as  the  Ontario  council  of 
university  faculties  requested.  And  perhaps, 
having  provoked  it  myself  to  some  extent, 
when  the  hon.  Minister  comments  later  he  will 
add  to  that   discussion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  turn  to  a  series  of 
topics  whicli  the  hon.  Minister  did  not  touch 
upon  and  which  I  think  this  House  is  entitled 
to  some  comment.  I  was  interested,  for  ex- 
ample, in  his  comments  on  one  topic  that  did 
feature  periodically  in  earlier  statements  of 
the  hon.  Minister  on  behalf  of  University 
Affairs,  namely,  that  the  potential  role  of 
television  in  the  face  of  expanding  student 
bodies  and  limited  teaching  staff.  A  year  or 
two  ago  I  asked  this  government  why— for 
example,  when  Quebec  has  moved  two  or 
three  years  before  with  grants  which  en- 
couraged experimentation  with  television— 
this  government  was  not  moving.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  I  do  not  think  they  have  moved 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  existing  uni- 
versities, but  at  least  in  the  new  Scarborough 
College— 

Hon.  Mr,  Davis:  McMaster  is  doing  it  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  McMaster  is  doing  it  now? 
At  least,  in  the  new  Scarborough  College  it  is 
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being  built  in  as  an  integral  part,  presumably 
of  the  physical  structure,  and  will  be  avail- 
able for  Erindale  College.  And  in  a  manner 
that  puzzles  me,  the  hon.  Minister  said  these 
facilities  would  be  available  to  all  universities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  said  they  might  be. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  might  be  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes.  In  other  words,  we 
might  be  able  to  tie  them  all  in  for  certain 
purposes.  This  is  getting  into  the  theoretical 
area.  There  are  many  mechanical  problems 
and  you  cannot  predict  these  things  too  far  in 
advance. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  this  is  one  area  on 
which  the  hon.  Minister  did  speak  earlier. 
This  year  he  came  back  to  it.  There  are  about 
five  other  areas  that  he  did  not  talk  about. 
The  first  one  was  the  question  of  the  formula 
with  which  I  have  already  dealt.  The  second 
one  is  this  question  of  the  year-round  opera- 
tion of  universities. 

Now,  as  the  hon.  Minister  is  no  doubt 
aware,  the  Canadian  association  of  university 
teachers  has  had  a  committee  look  into  this. 
They  reported  back  in  September  of  last 
year.  Professor  Bora  Laskin,  who  is  national 
president  of  the  organization  now,  is  working 
with  his  executive  toward  some  statement  of 
policy  that  will  be  coming  down  sometime 
shortly.  Meanwhile,  I  am  interested  to  take 
note  that  in  the  province  of  Ontario  two  of 
our  colleges,  or  two  of  our  universities— 
namely,  Guelph  and  Rycrson— I  should  say,  I 
suppose,  two  of  our  higher  educational  institu- 
tions if  I  am  going  to  bring  Ryerson  into  it- 
have  moved  towards  the  trimester  pattern  of 
university  life.  I  am  wondering  if  the  hon. 
Minister  feels  that  we  have  reached  a  stage 
where  any  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
this,  in  the  studies  if  not  from  the  actual 
implementation  of  it;  and  whether  it  has 
broader  application  throughout  the  province. 

Another  topic  that  received  regular  com- 
ment in  previous  years  was  the  question  of 
entrance  qualifications  to  universities.  Indeed, 
I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  just  as 
Premier  Stanfield  aroused  the  apprehension 
of  the  university  people  in  their  desire  to 
retain  the  independence  for  universities,  by 
the  same  token  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario  aroused  apprehension  a  year  or  so  ago 
when  he  made  a  comment  to  the  effect  that 
standards  could  not  be  raised  to  a  point  which 
would  exclude  young  people  who  conceivably 
could  use  university  education;  and  he  even 
suggested  that  a  reasonable  entrance  level 
would  be  55  per  cent. 


Last  year,  McMaster  University  announced 
that  it  was  going  to  experiment  by  bringing 
in  a  class,  including  those  as  low  as  a  55  per 
cent  average,  and  presumably  study  the 
records  and  the  experience  of  these  people 
to  see  whether  or  not  there  was  any  more 
serious  dropout  in  the  lower  range  than  there 
was  in,  say,  the  60  to  65  percentage  range.  I 
am  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  any- 
thing to  report  on  this  rather  important  area, 
because  it  touches  so  directly  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  public  as  a  M'hole  to  our  uni- 
versities. 

In  that  same  connection  I  was  interested 
to  read  in  December,  a  statement  from  one 
of  the  spokesmen  for  the  University  of 
Windsor  to  the  effect  that  they  are  not  now 
going  to  wait  until  the  Grade  13  exams  come 
out.  They  are  going  to  accept  their  students 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  performance  through- 
out the  high  school  years.  This,  I  think,  has 
some  obvious  merit  in  light  of  the  soul-search- 
ing over  the  years  as  to  the  whole  nature  of 
the  examinations  in  Grade  13,  and  whether 
they  were  an  accurate  test  of  the  ability  of  the 
student.  If  the  student  happened  to  be  par- 
ticularly nervous,  or  not  well  at  that  time, 
their  full  record  would  not  be  reflected  in 
one  set  of  exams.  The  total  performance 
throughout  their  high  school  years  would  be 
a  much  more  accurate  indication  as  to  their 
potential. 

A  fourth  topic,  about  which  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter might  inform  the  House,  is  the  experi- 
ments that  are  being  tried  in  Waterloo— not 
only  in  the  engineering  field,  but  in  the 
academic  field— in  the  so-called  co-operative 
approach  to  education;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  work-study  approach  to  education. 
As  I  said  before  in  this  House,  as  a  person 
who  did  much  of  his  university  work  extra- 
murally  while  teaching  school,  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  this  approach 
to  education  and  its  integration  with  work. 
If  there  is  some  pattern  available  on  the 
academic  side,  as  well  as  on  the  engineering 
side,  then  I  certainly  for  one— and,  I  am 
sure,  the  House,  too— would  be  interested  in 
hearing  about  it. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  sorting 
out  applicants  for  entrance  to  university 
because  of  the  practice  of  students  applying 
to  four  or  five  universities,  so  that  there  is 
an  apparent  surplus  of  applicants  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the  university 
itself.  Now,  on  January  27,  just  some  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  there  was  a  news  story, 
datelined  Waterloo,  in  which  the  registrar 
of  Waterloo   University,   Mr.   A.   P.   Gordon, 
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reported  on  behalf  of  a  group  that  had  been 
established  on  university  admissions  with 
reference  to  a  centre  which  might  handle  all 
of  these  collectively. 

A  c  ommittee  of  the  university  presidents 
asked  Mr.  Gordon  to  make  a  report  on  the 
proposal  after  studying  similar  centres  in 
Britain  and  New  York  state.  His  report, 
according  to  the  news  story,  said  that  it 
would  cost  some  $155,000  to  establish  the 
centre  and  $226,000  a  year  to  operate  it.  Mr. 
Gordon  suggested  that  it  be  located  in 
Brampton  or  Port  Credit,  a  central  Ontario 
community  that  would  not  be  confused  with 
any  university.  His  report  proposed  that  the 
cost  of  establishing  the  centre  would  be  paid 
by  a  government  grant  or  shared  among  the 
universities,  and  that  a  $10  fee  for  students 
for  processing  applications  coidd  pay  operat- 
ing costs. 

Later  on,  the  story  reports  that  a  vmiver- 
sity  does  not  know,  until  lectures  start, 
whether  the  student  will  attend,  or  has 
chosen  another  university.  In  other  words, 
the  present  situation  is  really  one  of  great 
confusion.  The  imiversities  do  not  know 
whether  the  students  are  coming  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  student  does  not  know 
to  which  university  he  might  go.  This  pro- 
posal has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  kind  of  centre 
that  would  eliminate  this  confusion.  Since 
the  proposal  involves  the  suggestion  that  part 
of  its  cost  be  met  out  of  government  grants, 
I  am  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
give  us  some  comment  on  that  when  he  re- 
plies to  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  finally,  and  it  will 
not  take  very  long,  because  I  am  reviewing 
the  situation  here— but  I  think  it  should  be 
reviewed  and  put  all  in  one  context— to  say 
a  word  about  federal  responsibilities  for 
edutation  in  this  day  and  age. 

My  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Brant, 
was  obviously  a  little  embarrassed,  and  well 
he  might  be,  when  we  got  on  to  this  topic. 
What  always  puzzles  me  about  the  Liberal 
Party,  which  presumably  has  a  basic 
philosophy,  is  that  you  would  think  from 
this  philosophy  would  emerge  a  coherent 
programme  which  would  be  followed 
federally  as  well  as  provincially.  Indeed, 
which  would  be  followed  consistently  from 
province  to  province,  instead  of  having  the 
variations  we  have  on  labour  policy  in  the 
land  of  Thatcherism  and  Smallwood— and 
what  is  professed  to  be  the  policies  of  the 
Liberals  here. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to— 


Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  You  fellows 
are  in  pretty  desperate  straits. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
House- 
Mr.  Singer:  What  about  that  fellow  in 
Saskatchewan  who  was  giving  political 
propaganda  to  the  Eskimos?  Tell  us  about 
that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  get  drawn  off  on  this,  but  I  would 
suggest  to  you— and  you  can  pass  it  on  to 
these  people  who  are  speaking  on  my  right- 
that  if  they  do  not  normally  trust  Ross 
Thatcher  themselves,  why  should  they  trust 
him  on  this  sort  of  charge?  As  a  matter  cf 
fact,  if  they  will  read  a  letter  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  has  written  to  the— 

Mr.  Singer:  Tell  us  about  the  Eskimos. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —written  to  the  Toronto 
Dailij  Star,  they  will  find  just  what  a  piece  of 
unprincipled  misrepresentation  much  of  that 
is. 

Mr.  Singer:  Boy,  that  hurts. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  document  that  was  prepared  by  the 
Canadian  teachers'  federation.  The  Cost  of 
Education  and  the  Challenge  to  the  Sixties. 
I  concede  in  advance  that  it  is  out  of  date, 
because  I  note  it  is  based  on  figures  in  1958, 
but  they  are  still  an  indication  of  how  the 
costs  of  education  are  shared  by  the  various 
levels  of  government.  In  1958,  eight  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  education  was  covered  by  the 
federal  government;  43  per  cent  was  covered 
by  the  provincial  government;  39  per  cent 
was  covered  by  municipal  government  and 
ten  per  cent  was  covered  from  other  sources. 

Now  let  us  bring  this  up  to  date  in  terms 
of  the  size  of  the  job  we  have  on  our  hands. 
I  am  quoting  from  page  116  of  the  first 
annual  review  of  the  Economic  Council  of 
Canada,  and  I  find  there  that  the  amount  of 
money  from  public  funds,  operating  and 
capital,  on  education  in  Canada  in  the  year 
1963,  was  $290  million.  The  projected  figure 
for  the  year  1970  is  $840  million. 

Now  this  is,  I  suppose,  in  one  sense  not 
surprising,  because  it  is  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  that  we  will  have  between  1963  and 
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1970.  When  I  go  back  to  that  reminder  from 
Dr.  Jackson  earher  in  my  remarks  that  the 
operating  cost  is  nearing  $2,000  and  by  1970 
or  into  the  1970s  it  will  be  $3,000  per  student 
one  gets  some  picture  of  the  proportions  of 
the  financial  obligation  at  the  higher  educa- 
tional level  that  we  are  going  to  face. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  getting  into 
any  partisan  argument  as  to  who  holds  what 
government  at  what  time,  we  simply  must 
have  more  assistance  for  education  from  the 
federal  level  of  government. 

Mr.  Singer:  Nothing  wrong  with  that  state- 
ment.   I  quite  agree. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  wish  we  had  more 
evidence  of  a  willingness  to  face  up  to  it 
instead  of  just  great  professions  as  to  the 
importance  of  education.  I  want  to  suggest 
three  areas,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  I  think  it 
can  be  done. 

One,  because  of  the  constitutional  problem 
involved— that  education  falls  completely 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
government— we  can  avoid  difficulties  if  we 
move  towards  the  meeting  of  capital  needs 
from  the  federal  level;  and  there  is  a  simple 
expedient  to  do  this.  Having  had  the  experi- 
ence of  The  Vocational  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance Act  in  1960,  whereby  the  federal 
government  provided  75  per  cent  of  the 
capital  requirements  to  build  the  range  of 
technical  and  vocational  schools  we  have 
across  the  province  of  Ontario,  then  here  is 
the  pattern  for  which  we  can  meet  the  needs 
of  higher  education— including  those  of  uni- 
versities. 

Now  I  have  raised  this  a  number  of 
times  before.  Indeed,  this  was  part  of  our 
provincial  programme  in  the  last  election. 
Each  time  I  have  raised  it  I  have  had  know- 
ing nods  of  approval  from  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
and  others.  But  I  have  not  yet  heard  this 
government  raise  its  voice  publicly  on  this 
issue— asking,  if  this  is  the  pattern,  why  does 
the  government  at  Ottawa  not  move? 

Now  I  could  take  five  or  ten  minutes  to  talk 
about  the  federal  government's  failure  in  this 
field.  But  when  has  the  hon.  Minister  raised 
his  voice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear.  I  can  show  the 
hon.  member  the  resolutions,  and  I  thought 
they  were  given  fairly  wide  publicity  at  the 
CEA  in  Winnipeg  in  September.  I  must  send 
him  several  of  my  speeches.  We  have  very 
earnestly  urged  the  federal  Minister  of  Labour 


to  extend  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
federal-provincial  technical  and  training 
agreement.  We  have  urged  them,  as  far  as 
Canada  student  loans  are  concerned,  to  raise 
their  allocation— and  this  they  have  agreed 
to  do. 

In  fact,  it  was  quoted  in  one  paper— not 
quite  accurately,  it  was  somewhat  out  of 
context— that  I  had  made  the  statement  that 
I  would  agree  to  federal  assistance  at  other 
levels  or  in  other  areas  of  education.  I  have 
said  this  publicly  on  many  occasions.  I  would 
be  very  pleased  to  supply  this  to  the  hon. 
member.  I  do  not  want  him  to  read  all  the 
speeches  because  I  am  sure  soine  of  them 
will  be  quite  dull,  but  I  shall  underline  the 
part  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  say  it, 
but  at  the  next  federal-provincial  conference, 
I  hope  that  this  issue  will  be  high  on  the 
priority  list  of  the  demands  that  are  being 
placed  on  the  paper  for  discussion.  It  is  all 
very  fine  to  make  speeches  and  to  distribute 
the  resolutions  as  being  passed  by  the  C.E.A. 
This  was  all  so  much  talk  out  on  the  hustings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  this  very  clear.  This  was  the  resolution 
introduced  by  the  Minister  of  Education  of 
this  province  to  the  other  Ministers  of  Edu- 
cation from  every  province  in  the  country. 
In  fact  this  resolution  was  presented  by  all 
the  Ministers  with  the  exception  of  three 
including  the  Minister  from  Quebec.  He 
indicated  they  were  dropping  out  at  the  last 
moment.  This  was  presented  to  the  federal 
Minister  of  Labour  some  three  weeks  ago.  It 
was  not  done  by  a  large  group  of  the  CEA. 
It  was  done  by  the  individual  Ministers 
specifically  at  our  conference.  It  was  made 
very  clear. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
repeat  once  again.  One  can  talk  on  the 
hustings,  one  can  distribute  resolutions.  But 
the  place  where  it  seems  to  me  one  really 
comes  to  grips  with  this  issue  is  in  the  series 
of  federal-provincial  conferences— in  reshap- 
ing fiscal  agreements,  and  in  getting  federal 
government  assistance.  I  will  be  persuaded 
that  the  government  is  doing  everything  that 
can  be  done  when  that  becomes  a  top  priority 
item  on  the  agenda,  when  we  get  to  the  next 
conference  and  hear  voices  raised  with  some 
vigour. 

We  have  an  admission  from  our  hon. 
friends  in  the  Liberal  Party  here  that  they 
agree  and  we  have  i^lenty  of  lip  service  paid 
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on  the  issue  in  Ottawa.  You  know,  if  parties 
disagree,  it  is  difficult  to  get  something  done. 
But  if  everybody  agrees  and  they  really  mean 
it,  then  surely  we  are  on  the  eve  of  action. 
I  think  it  is  time  we  got  that  action. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  do  not  admit  it.   We  assert 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  assert  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  time  lag  between 
assertion  and  action  is  what  is  puzzling  me 
when  it  comes  to  people  in  the  hon.  member's 
party. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  second  point,  and 
this  may  be  small  but  it  is  important.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  government  pick  up  some  of 
the  proposals  made— in  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  number  of  authoritative  studies— with  regard 
to  getting  the  federal  government  to  accept 
responsibility  for  the  number  of  foreign 
students  who  are  in  our  universities. 

1  do  not  want  to  get  caught  on  the  argu- 
ment that  if  we  have  shortages  of  space  for 
our  own  students  then  we  should  not  be 
providing  opportunities  for  higher  education, 
not  only  for  the  present  number,  but  for  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  students  from  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  I  think 
that  Canada  has  a  moral  obligation  as  one 
of  the  well-blessed  nations  of  the  world  to 
help  provide  the  skills  and  the  knowledge  to 
those  who,  in  many  instances,  go  back  to  their 
own  countries  and  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  length  of  time,  become  the  leaders  of 
those  nations. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  granted  the  difiSculties 
we  have  in  our  universities  today,  this  should 
be  regarded  as  part  of  our  foreign  policy,  or 
of  our  assistance  to  underdeveloped  nations 
and  therefore  an  obligation  of  the  federal 
government  and  The  Department  of  External 
Affairs.  This  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, indeed  millions,  of  dollars  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
the  second  area  that  I  think  we  can  get 
clarified. 

Finally— the  one  on  which  the  hon.  Min- 
ister twitted  the  hon.  member  for  Brant— is 
the  question  of  national  scholarships.  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  in  his  com- 
ments on  fees.  Indeed,  every  month  or  two, 
I  read  speeches  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
when  he  is  speaking,  as  he  did  at  McMaster 
University  and  was  reported  in  Silhouette 
as  saying  "I  am  not  sure  of  my  own  feelings 
on  the  subject."  He  is  a  little  bewildered  and 
uncertain  about  it. 


Speaking  to  the  McMaster  University  Pro- 
gressive-Conservative student  foundation,  he 
said: 

I  cannot  necessarily  say  I  am  in  favour 
of  free  education.  There  is  no  immediate 
chance  my  government  is  going  to  provide 
free  college  education  for  everyone. 

And  if  one  goes  back  a  year  or  so  before 
that,  we  had  the  reason  for  it  spelled  out  in 
one  instance  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
said  he  does  not  believe  that  free  education 
jibes  with  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  used  to  be  Tories  who 
said  that  about  elementary  education. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  it  is  about  as 
fatuous  a  statement  as  I  have  ever  heard 
coming  from  anybody  and  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  it  would  come  from  him.  But  there 
it  is.  Now  what  are  we  going  to  do  on  the 
proposition  of  fees  when  we  have  a  clear  in- 
dication from  the  university  presidents  that 
the  shortfall  in  grants  to  them  is  such  that 
they  are  now  going  to  have  to  consider  an 
increase  in  fees?  This  is  the  consistent  theme 
that  emerged  in  the  reaction  of  tmiversity 
presidents.  It  was  reported  in  the  newspapers 
and  the  hon.  Minister  does  not  need  to  get 
exercised  about  it.  There  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  correct  some  of  these 
impressions  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  also  I  think  we  have 
to  sort  out— and  conceivably  the  Bladen  com- 
misson  will  help— this  bewildering  variety  of 
proposals  that  have  come,  even  from  the 
university  students,  about  having  a  $1,500  fee 
for  everybody.  Then  the  government  in  effect 
meets- 
Mr.  Nixon:  What  does  the  hon.  member 
mean  "even  the  students"?  Does  he  not  think 
they  have  any  rights? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  but  I  say  it  was 
rather  surprising  to  have  the  students  arguing 
that  the  fees  should  not  be  the  $400  or  $500 
as  at  present,  but  should  be  raised  to  $1,500. 
It  really  was  not  an  argument— as  the  Globe 
and  Mail  said,  it  was  a  cute  argument.  But  it 
is  nothing  much  more  than  cute,  in  my  view. 
A  lot  of  other  people  have  said  the  same 
thing.  But  whether  or  not  this  money  is 
paid  as  a  grant,  or  whether  or  not  fees  are 
involved  and  however  it  has  to  be  sorted  out, 
perhaps  the  Bladen  commission  will  give 
some  guidance.  Meanwhile,  the  need  is  des- 
perate—in terms  of  removing  the  dollar  sign 
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from  educational  opportunities  of  capable 
students— of  those  who  have  the  qualifica- 
tions. The  Liberals  here  talk  about  the 
Tories,  and  how  long  it  takes  them  to  move, 
but  way  back  in  1951  a  good  Liberal— and 
one  who  is  in  favour  of  the  monarchy,  inci- 
dentally—Mr. Vincent  Massey— 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): That  was  in  '51? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Vincent  Massey 
spelled  out  to  the  then  Liberal  government 
the  proposal  for  a  national  scheme  of  scholar- 
ships. Six  years  went  by  and  nothing  was 
done.  The  Tories  came  in  and  we  are  not 
surprised  they  did  not  move;  they  are  Tories. 
The  Liberals  came  back  and  still  nothing  was 
done.  What  makes  it  even  worse,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  last  election,  after  15  years  of 
doing  nothing,  the  Liberals  had  the  effrontery 
to  make  this  an  express  promise  to  the  people, 
a  new  plank  in  their  platform.  But  when 
they  got  elected— within  one  week— they 
said  things  like  Medicare  and  scholarships 
could  not  be  provided  until  the  economy  of 
the  nation  would  permit. 

Now,  if  the  economy  of  the  nation  today 
will  not  permit,  when  will  it  permit?  This 
is  inexcusable  procrastination.  I  listen  with 
growing  wonder  to  the  protests  from  the 
Liberal  ranks  about  procrastination  on  the 
part  of  the  Tories,  when  they  are  guilty  of  it 
themselves— or  at  least  their  party  is. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Only  we 
are  pure. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
purity;    it's   action   that   is   required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  one  of  the  clock  and 
for  practical  purposes  I  am  finished,  so  I  will 
sit  down. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee do  rise  and  report  progress. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  if  there  are  any 
second  readings  available  we  might  proceed 
with  them  and  we  will  continue  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs.  On  Tuesday  it  is  probable  that  we  will 
sit  at  night.  It  will  be  recalled  that  if  we 
finish  The  Department  of  University  Affairs 
estimates  we  will  complete  The  Department 
of  Transport  and  then  will  follow  with  The 
Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  and 
The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Information. 
On  Tuesday,  we  will  start  off  with  the  wind- 
up  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  debate. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition) Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour  if  he  could  give  us  any 
advance  notice  on  the  order  of  other  esti- 
mates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  not  at  the  moment. 
But  I  will  endeavour  to  help  the  House  on 
Monday  on  that  point. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Is  there  a  night 
sitting  on  Monday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  on  Tuesday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.00  o'clock  p.m. 
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Monday,  February  22,  1965 


The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery, 
students  from  St.  Alfred's  separate  school,  St. 
Catharines;  and  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  Alexander  Muir  public  school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale)  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Municipal  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT 

Mr.  Renwick  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  the  House 
that  the  Clerk  has  received,  from  the  com- 
missioners of  estate  bills,  their  report  relating 
to: 

Bill  No.  Prl3,  An  Act  respecting  the  United 
Church  of  Canada. 


Herewith  the  text  of 


Clerk  of  the  House: 

the  report: 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ONTARIO 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  MacKay 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Wells 

Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto   1 
February  18th,  1965 

Roderick  Lewis  Esq.,  Q.C, 

CleRk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 

Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sir: 

Re:  Private  Bill  No.   Prl3 

13-14  Elizabeth  II.  1965 
Tlie  undersigned  as  commissioners  of  estate  bills  as 
provided  by  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act  RSO  1960. 
chap.  208,  sec.  57,  having  had  the  above  noted  bill 


referred   to  us   as   commissioners,   now  beg   to   report 
thereon. 

The  United  Church  of  Canada  acquired  by  devise 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Annie  E.  Galloway  her 
house  at  15  Hazleton  Avenue  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
in  the  county  of  York,  for  the  purpose  of  it  being 
used  as  a  ijome  for  missionaries  on  fiu-lough. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  probate  of  the  last  wiU  and 

testament  of  the  late  Mrs.  Galloway  was  produced  to 

us  and  the  pertinent  clause  of  her  will  is  as  follows: 

"I  give  to  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  to  be 

used  as   a  home  for  missionaries  on  furlough,  my 

liome   at    15   Hazleton    Avenue,    Toronto,    Ontario, 

together   with   the   furnishings   in   the   house   other 

than    those    otherwise    donated    elsewhere    in    my 

will." 

A  registrar's  abstract  from  the  registrar's  office  for 
the  registry  division  of  Toronto  was  produced  before 
us  and  it  shows  a  grant  dated  on  the  5th  June,  1956 
and  registered  on  the  26th  June,  1956  as  No.  50912- 
E.M.  from  the  executors  of  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Galloway. 

The  difficulty  encountered  by  the  United  Church  of 
Canada  is  that  the  area  on  Hazleton  Avenue,  wliere 
this  louse  is  situated,  is  changing  from  a  residential 
area  to  a  commercial  area.  The  value  of  the  property 
has  apparently  increased  and  they  are  desirous  of 
being  allowed  to  sell  it  and  to  use  the  purchase 
monies  for  the  purchase  of  a  house  in  a  more  suitable 
residential  area  where  missionaries  may  be  housed 
while  home  in  Toronto  on  furlough. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  intent  of  the  bill  is 
a  reasonable  one  and  that  the  terms  of  it  are  proper 
for  carrying  into  effect  its  purposes  and  that  it  is 
reasonable  that  the  said  bill  should  pass  into  law. 

The  bill  duly  signed  by  the  commissioners  and  a 
copy  of  the  petition  for  the  same  are  accordingly 
returned   herewith. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed) 

D.  C.  Wells,  JA 
F.  G.  MacKay,  JA 
Commissioners  of  Estate   Bills 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  statement 
I  should  like  to  make  to  the  House. 

Last  week  the  Canadian  Football  League 
passed  a  regulation  limiting  each  of  its  mem- 
ber clubs  to  three  so-called  naturalized 
imports.  The  effect  of  this  regulation  is  to 
place  naturalized  Canadians  in  a  different 
category,  on  a  lesser  plane,  than  native-born 
Canadians.  This  rule  has  been  called  foul, 
benighted,  bigoted,  illogical,  immoral,  in- 
justice, unfair,  bush-league,  and  a  goof.  It 
deserves  all  these  names.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  ruling  is  reprehensible  to  say  the  least.  It 
is  repugnant  to  the  very  basic  principle  we  are 
striving  for  in  the  development  of  our  Cana- 
dian way  of  life,  the  principle  of  equality. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  understand  how  a 
group  of  men,  assumed  to  be  of  some  stature, 
could  have  taken  an  action,  no  matter  how 
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well  intentioned,  which  would  be  abhorred  by 
all  other  citizens,  almost  without  exception. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  certificate  naturalized 
citizens  get  is  no  different  from  the  certificate 
any  other  citizen  gets.  It  reads  exactly  the 
same,  as  follows: 

This  is  to  certify  that  [the  person  named 
therein]  is  a  Canadian  citizen  under  the 
provisions  of  The  Canadian  Citizenship 
Act  and,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges,  and  is  subject  to  all  the 
responsibilities,  obligations  and  duties,  of 
a  Canadian  citizen. 

There  is  no  ranking  of  citizenship;  there  are 
no  exclusions  of  rights  and  privileges  or 
responsibilities,  obligations   and  duties. 

Since  1947,  720,000  men  and  women,  bom 
outside  this  country,  have  received  such  a 
certificate-69,000  in  the  year  1963  alone. 
Are  they  lesser  Canadians  than  others?  There 
is  not  one  here  who  would  not  say  a  ringing 
"No."  I  say  "No!"  My  father  and  mother, 
are  they  lesser  Canadians  than  I?  I  think  not. 
Is  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond), 
born  in  Scotland,  or  the  hon.  member  for 
Brantford  (Mr.  Gordon),  born  in  Ireland, 
lesser  Canadians  than  we?  I  would  not  like 
to  be  the  one  to  enter  the  fray  with  either 
of  them  to  decide  the  point.  Is  the  Ulsterman 
who  leads  Her  Majesty's  loyal  Opposition  in 
the  province  a  lesser  Canadian  than  Her 
Majesty's  First  Minister?  Who  would,  for  a 
moment,  dare  say  "Yes?"  And  who  would 
even  dare  to  limit  membership  in  this  House 
to  three  naturalized  imports  for  any  party? 
And  what  would  ever  happen  to  the  National 
Hockey  League  if  that  kind  of  a  rule  were 
ever  insisted  upon  by  the  U.S.A.? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  this  rule 
can  and  probably  will  be  reconsidered  at  a 
June  meeting.  I  say  it  is  not  good  enough. 
Such  a  blot  on  our  equality  rules  should  not 
be  tolerated  one  minute.  I  suggest  that  the 
Canadian  Football  League  call  a  special 
meeting,  rescind  the  ruling,  and  let  us  get  on 
with  providing  better  football  games  and  mak- 
ing a  Canada  united  through  the  loyalties 
of  all  her  sons  and  daughters— Canadians 
equal,  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  incident  reminded  me  of 
the  fact  that,  on  July  3,  1961,  the  hon.  J.  W. 
Pickersgill,  then  a  private  member  in  the 
Opposition,  introduced  a  Bill,  C.119,  to  amend 
the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights.  I  quote  Mr. 
Pickersgill  at  the  time  of  introduction: 

Unless  the  law  is  changed,  this  Canadian 
citizen  will  be  deprived  of  his  citizenship 
under  section  18  of  The  Citizenship  Act, 
though  no  similar  penalty  would  attach  to  a 
natural-born  Canadian  citizen  in  the  same 


circumstances.  The  effect  of  the  bill  [intro- 
duced by  him]  if  passed,  would  place 
naturalized  citizens  on  the  basis  of  com- 
plete legal  equality  with  natural-bom 
citizens  of  Canada.  Since  all  parties  in  the 
House  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  ad- 
vocated equality  of  Canadian  citizenship, 
and  since  the  present  law  works  an  injustice 
against  naturalized  citizens,  I  would  hope 
that  the  House  might  see  fit  to  dispose  of 
this  bill  favourably  before  the  present 
session  is  concluded. 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  commented  on  this 
in  an  editorial  headed  "Equality  of  Citizen- 
ship." 

The  citizenship  a  man  gets  from  Can- 
adian naturalization  ought  to  be  precisely 
as  good  and  as  durable  as  the  citizenship 
he  gets  from  birth  in  Canada.  Parliament 
should  pass  the  Pickersgill  bill  and  in  pass- 
ing it  do  away  with  grades  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  never  became  law. 

I  suggest  that  Mr.  Pickersgill  persuade  his 
colleagues  to  bring  about  the  immediate  pas- 
sage of  such  an  amendment  and  that  the 
present  section  not  be  there  to  give  precedent 
to  any  others  who  think  there  can  be  classes 
of  Canadian  citizenship.  And  I  cannot  think 
of  a  better  week  to  hear  these  two  announce- 
ments from  these  two  bodies  than  in  Brother- 
hood Week. 

For,  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  was  the 
beginning  of  Brotherhood  Week— from  Febru- 
ary 21  to  28— and  the  citizens  of  this  land 
will  be,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Can- 
adian Council  of  Christians  and  Jews,  paying 
tribute  to  Brotherhood  Week  in  an  attempt  to 
further  the  principles  of  equality  and  under- 
standing among  people  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  or  nationality  in  every  walk  of  life. 

This  province  has  a  unique  interest  in  this 
type  of  principle  in  Canada.  As  my  hon. 
friends  opposite  me  and  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  heard  me  say:  "In  no  other 
place  in  the  world  have  so  many  people  from 
so  many  lands  found  such  a  happy  and  good 
place  to  live  in  as  in  Canada."  And  it  is 
significant  that  only  last  week  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  introduced 
amendments  to  the  human  rights  code  in 
furtherance  of  the  public  policy  of  this  prov- 
ince that  all  men  are  created  equal  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of 
God. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  will  the  government  do  if  the  Canadian 
Football  League  goes  ahead  with  its  proposal 
notwithstanding  the  glorious  repudiation  of 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary? 
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Hbn.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  will  take  such 
action  as  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis),  notice  of  which  I  have 
given. 

The  question  is  as  follows:  Is  it  the  policy 
of  The  Department  of  Education  to  charge 
a  fee  of  $250  for  the  use  of  a  gymnasium  at 
the  Ryerson  institute  of  technology,  a  pro- 
vincially  subsidized  institution,  when  it  is 
used  for  amateur  sports  associations?  Is  this 
the  policy  of  all  provincially  subsidized  insti- 
tutions? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  this  question 
is  really  rather  simple.  If  hon.  members  will 
recall  the  wording  of  the  Act  establishing 
Ryerson  polytechnical  institute,  I  think  it 
says: 

The  government,  conduct,  management 
and  control  of  the  institution  and  of  its 
property,  its  revenues,  expenditures,  busi- 
ness and  affairs  are  vested  in  the  board  of 
governors. 

Consequently,  the  rental  of  the  gymnasia 
comes  under  this  category  and  it  is  a  matter 
that  is  \yithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board. 

With  respect  to  the  provincial  institutes  of 
technology  and  the  Ontario  vocational  centres, 
by  outside  use  of,  say,  non-profit  organiza- 
tions, the  organizations  are  allowed  to  use  the 
facilities  as  long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with 
any  existing  programme  within  the  institution. 
There  is  a  rental  charge  to  cover  any  addi- 
tional cost  of  maintenance  or  janitorial  work 
which  might  be  carried  on  during  that  period 
of  time.  But  this  is  the  policy  within  the 
provincially  controlled  institutions.  If  the 
hon.  member  has  a  particular  problem  with 
respect  to  Ryerson  polytechnical  institute,  I 
would  suggest  that  he  could  communicate 
with  either  the  principal  or  the  chairman  of 
the  board,  or  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  do 
so  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart) 
what  regulations  govern  the  flying  of  flags 
at  Ontario  provincial  police  district  oflBces? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  inform  the  hon.  member 
there  are  no  regulations  governing  the  flying 
of  flags  in  Ontario  provincial  police  district 
offices.  To  enlarge  upon  that,  I  would  say 
the  new  national  flag  of  Canada  has  been 


ordered  for  all  district  offices  and  detachment 
offices  and  will  be  flown  as  soon  as  received. 
It  is  expected  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
new  flags  will  be  received  within  three  weeks' 
time.  In  the  meantime,  some  offices  have 
preferred  to  fly  the  Red  Ensign  rather  than 
to  be  without  a  flag,  and  no  instructions  have 
been  given  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr, 
Robarts)  which  is  in  two  parts,  and  the 
proper  notice  has  been  given. 

What  steps  has  the  government  taken  to 
ensure  that  citizens  involved  in  both  sides  of 
the  Toronto  newspaper  strike  are  given  the 
protection  of  law  enforcement  agencies,  which 
is  their  right  as  citizens?  Part  (b):  Will  the 
government  report  on  the  current  status  of 
pending  negotiations  in  the  strike? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr, 
Speaker,  as  the  hon.  member  is  well  aware, 
the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  affecting 
our  citizens  and  taxpayers  to  whom  he  refers 
in  his  question  is  vested  in  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  They  are 
exercising  their  local  autonomy  and  discre- 
tion, and  the  powers  which  they  have,  in 
discharging  the  duties  entrusted  to  theiil 
under  the  law,  without  any  political  interfer-^ 
ence. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, on  January  27  I  made  a  statement  here 
in  the  Legislature.  I  indicated  that  every 
facility  of  The  Department  of  Labour— and 
every  facflity  of  the  government  is  available, 
has  been  available,  has  been  offered,  and  has 
been  used,  to  bring  together  the  printers  and 
the  publishers. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  participation  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
been  involved,  I  would  advise  the  House 
that  there  have  been  over  100  contacts  and 
meetings  in  which  the  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment have  endeavoured  to  play  their  part  to 
bring  the  representatives  of  the  parties  in 
the  dispute  to  the  bargaining  table. 

We  are  continuing  to  use  every  resource 
within  our  power  and  discretion  to  achieve 
these  ends  and,  as  a  government,  we  can 
only  do  this  in  an  atmosphere  of  strict 
impartiality. 

As  hon.  members  will  understand,  no  legis- 
lative power  or  authority  exists  to  impose  a 
settlement  in  a  dispute  of  this  type.  Those  in 
the  ranks  of  labour,  as  well  as  management 
itself,  have  always  opposed  any  proposal 
for     such    authority     on    the     ground    that 
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it  would  negate  the  principles  of  collective 
bargaining.  Both  parties  to  this  dispute  op- 
pose compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  a  question?  How  many  of 
those  100  meetings  have  been  held  in  the 
last  two  weeks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
not  answer  that  because  I  simply  have  not 
the  information  but,  as  you  can  well  under- 
stand—and certainly  the  hon.  member  knows 
it  probably  as  well  as  anybody  in  this  House 
—there  is  a  great  deal  of  negotiation  going 
on  which  simply  cannot  be  discussed  pub- 
licly. In  answering  these  questions,  as  I 
have  over  the  period  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
I  can  only  assure  hon.  members  of  the  House 
that  we  are  not  just  sitting  on  our  hands. 

We  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  bring 
the  parties  together,  but  as  hon.  members 
are  well  aware,  and  as  everyone  is  aware, 
this  is  a  very  difficult  situation  indeed.  It 
is  not  possible  for  us  to  make  public  all  the 
moves  we  may  make.  However,  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  member  that  we  have  the  matter 
very  much  in  tlie  forefront  of  our  thinking 
and  we  are  doing  everytlning  that  we  pos- 
sibly can— although  still  preserving  the  rights 
of  the  parties  and,  as  I  say,  playing  our  role 
which,  if  we  are  to  be  effective,  must  be  one 
of  complete  impartiaUty. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  could  address  a  sup- 
plementary question  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister?  Has  the  government  ofiFered  to 
suggest  an  independent  conciliator,  as  was 
done  in  the  instance  of  the  Royal  York  hotel 
strike? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  that  possibility  has  been  examined,  yes; 
but  we  cannot  draw  comparisons  between  the 
strikes'.  What  is  effective  in  one  situation 
may  not  be  either  acceptable  or  effective  in 
another  situation;  but  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  this  possibihty  has  been  ex- 
plored. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  It  is  in  connection  with 
my  own  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  asking  the  ques- 
tion   has    the    right    to    ask    supplementary 


questions  if  the  person  answering  the  ques- 
tions wishes  to  answer,  but  I  do  not  think 
supplementary  questions  should  become  the 
order  for  everyone  in  the  House.  I  think  it 
pertains  more  to  the  person  who  asks  the 
original  question.  You  are  permitted,  there- 
fore, to  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Would  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  care  to  say  whether  the  government 
is  going  to  take  any  part  in  the  action  which 
was  commenced  today  by  certain  strikers  in 
connection  with  vacation  pay?  They  are 
claiming  that  under  the  law  they  are  entitled 
to  certain  moneys.  Is  the  government  going 
to  come  into  this  matter  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware,  personally,  of  the  circumstances  wliich 
the  hon.  member  mentioned,  but  no  doubt  if 
an  action  is  being  taken  it  will  be  examined. 
As  I  say,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  a 
specific  answer,  but  we  will  do  everything  to 
see  that  justice  is  done  to  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  it;  and  if  these  men  are  entitled  to 
it  of  course  we  will  do  anything  we  can  do 
to  assist  them. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  notice  of  which  has  been  formally 
submitted  to  him. 

Does  the  government  contemplate  intro- 
ducing legislation  during  this  session  con- 
cerning collective  bargaining  for  registered 
nurses  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  advise  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  the  government  has  received  a  brief 
on  the  proposed  legislation  and  is  considering 
it;  but  what  we  contemplate  at  the  present 
time  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  report  to  the  House  on  a 
matter  which  concerns  a  great  many  residents 
of  Ontario. 

We  are  now  in  the  final  period  of  the 
annual  motor  vehicle  licence  plate  distribu- 
tion. New  1965  plates  for  passenger  and 
dual-purpose  automobiles  and  motorcycles 
must  be  on  all  vehicles  by  midnight  next 
Sunday,  February  28.  With  one  week  to  go 
before  the  deadline,  licence  plates  have  not 
been  purchased  for  422,000  vehicles,  or 
almost  25  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  province. 
Time  is  very  short  and,  as  was  armounced 
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earlier,  there  will  be  absolutely  no  extension 
of  the  deadline. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  State  your  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  discussed  a 
similar  point  of  order  a  year  or  so  ago  and  I 
think  it  concerned  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr. 
Simonett).  The  privilege  given  to  hon.  Min- 
isters to  speak  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
is  given  because  it  is  a  matter  of  urgent 
public  importance,  generally,  on  which  they 
would  be  unlikely  to  be  able  to  express  their 
views  during  the  course  of  the  House.  Now 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House 
knows,  the  estimates  of  this  hon.  Minister 
are  before  tlie  House.  In  a  few  minutes  time 
he  will  undoubtedly  have  the  privilege  of 
making  this  announcement,  which  annoimce- 
ment  will  be  subject  to  debate.  I  wonder  if 
it  is  fair  to  the  House  that  the  hon.  Minister 
takes  advantage  of  giving  this  announcement 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  when  he  will 
be  on  in  just  a  few  minutes.  If  there  is  any 
debate  it  could  take  place  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  say  that  the  Minister 
is  within  his  rights  in  making  any  ministerial 
statement  regarding  matters  pertaining  or 
under  the  purview  of  his  department  and  I 
consider  what  he  has  been  saying  is  within 
the  purview  of  his  department  and  has  some 
urgency.  The  substance  or  the  contents  of 
what  he  is  stating  would  still  be  debatable 
under  his  estimates  and  the  members  will 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  debate  the  same 
whenever  his  estimates  do  come  before  the 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  remaining  time  for 
the  purchase  of  these  licence  plates  is  very 
short  and,  as  announced  earlier,  there  will  be 
absolutely  no  extension  of  the  deadline.  Plates 
went  on  sale  December  1,  allowing  a  full 
three  months  for  their  purchase,  so  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  complaint  about  lack  of 
opportunity  to  obtain  them. 

Most  licence  issuing  offices  will  remain 
open  this  Saturday,  February  27,  the  last  date 
for  purchase  of  licence  plates  before  the 
deadline.  Drivers  operating  cars  with  1964 
plates  after  midnight  Sunday,  February  28, 
will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  up  to  $50. 


Commercial  and  trailer  plates  will  go  on 
sale  on  March  1,  and  the  1964  plates  in  this 
category  will  expire  on  March  31. 

Mr.  Singer:  Very  debatable  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  seventh  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E. 
Sandercock  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  PRIME  MINISTER 

(continued) 

On  vote  1401: 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  we  left  these  estimates  some 
time  ago,  I  was  asked  a  question  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden).  He 
wanted  to  know  the  names  of  those  in  my 
department  above  the  clerical  rank  and  the 
salary  rates  they  are  paid. 

There  are  four  men  in  the  main  office: 
Mr.  R.  A.  Farrell,  who  is  director  of  economic 
research,  is  paid  $14,000;  Mr.  W.  Kin- 
mond,  the  co-ordinator  of  press  relations, 
is  paid  $12,500;  Dr.  J.  K.  Reynolds,  who  is. 
the  chief  executive  officer  is  paid  $13,500; 
Mr.  D.  Richmond,  who  is  an  economist  (5),  is 
paid  $12,000. 

Then,  in  the  Cabinet  office,  which  is  the 
other  administrative  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment: Mr.  W.  M.  Mclntyre,  who  is  deputy 
Minister  of  the  department,  secretary  to  the 
Cabinet  and  director  of  the  executive  council 
office,  is  paid  $19,000;  Mr.  J.  J.  Yotuig,  who 
is  clerk  of  the  executive  council,  is  paid 
$10,500. 

Then  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  (Mr. 
Singer)  asked  me  about  one  Mr.  Fairbum, 
who  is  employed  on  a  freelance  basis  by  The 
Department  of  Tourism  and  Information. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if  he  is  chairman  of 
any  committees?  I  am  thinking  specffically 
of  the  economic  council,  the  economic  com- 
mittee within  your  Cabinet?  Do  you  have 
such  u  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
do  not.  There  are  various  committees  of 
Cabinet  set  up  for  specific  purposes  but,  by 
and  large,  we  do  not  use  the  committee  sys- 
tem within  the  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  deals 
with  many  of  these  things  as  a  whole.  Occa- 
sionally there  are  some  specific  areas  with 
which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  matter. 
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ijt  might  be  simpler  to  have  one  or  two 
<Pabinet  Ministers  deal— rather  than  having 
the  matter  dealt  with  by  the  Cabinet  as  a 
whole.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Cabinet  coun- 
cil and,  as  such,  I  am  not  chairman  of  any 
other  committees  of  Cabinet. 

Vote  1401  agreed  to. 

Vote  1402  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. 

ESTIMATES, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  UNIVERSITY 

AFFAIRS 

(continued) 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  University 
Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Friday  the  hon. 
members  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  and  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  related  their  views 
on  university  problems  here  in  this  province 
and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Thompson)  also  had  some  thoughts  to  express 
in  his  Budget  speech,  so  I  find  myself  in  the 
position  today  perhaps  of  replying  to  all  three 
hon.  members  if  I  might.  But  I  shall  try  to 
take  them  in  reverse  order. 

I  find  it  is  a  rather  unusual  experience  to 
be  Minister  of  University  Affairs.  It  is  rather 
a  unique  position.  I  find  myself,  to  a  degree, 
defending  the  department  or  expounding  on 
government  policies.  I  find  that  we  have  to 
explain  the  position  of  the  universities  and 
some  of  the  academic  people,  so  it  is  not  the 
easiest  task  to  try  to  relate  all  areas  in  one 
explanation. 

I  was  concerned  when  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  suggested  that  there  is  some 
ulterior  motive,  or  that  he  was  suspicious,  as 
to  the  reason  for  bringing  the  estimates  of 
this  department  on  at  such  an  early  stage.  I 
was  quite  concerned  about  this,  and  I  hark 
back  to  last  year's  estimates  when  the  same 
hon.  member  thought  we  were  not  giving 
sufficient  attention  to  the  university  problems. 
I  also  realize  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  the  hon.  members  are  full  of  vigour 
and  enthusiasm;  and,  knowing  how  both  the 
critics  in  the  Opposition  regard  university 
problems,  I  thought  it  was  very  opportune  to 
bring  this  before  the  House  when  they  are 
full  of  the  required  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
.  I  do  say  this,  though,  quite  frankly:  The 
sole  reason  they  were  brought  on  at  this 
stage  in  the  session  was  because  I  felt  ready 
for  the  estimates  and  did  not  want  to  burden 
tiie  hon.  members  with  education  for  four  or 
five  days  at  a  stretch.    I  thought  we  would 


divide  the  area,  and  have  education  toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  session. 

It  is  strange  how  suspicion  sometimes 
creates  other  suspicion,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  was 
just  a  little  concerned,  and  wondered  why  the 
hon.  member  really  raised  this  point.  I  began 
to  think  to  myself:  Well,  now,  is  the  hon. 
member  himself  ready  for  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs;  is  this 
his  real  concern?  But  knowing  how  capable 
he  is,  and  how  he  is  ready  to  deal  with  most 
subjects  at  a  moment's  notice,  I  immediately 
rejected- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Let 
us  get  down  to  some  real  reasons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —I  immediately  rejected 
this  suspicion  from  my  mind  as,  I  am  sure, 
he  is  now  ready  to  reject  his  suspicions.  I 
would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  if  any- 
thing arises  relating  to  universities,  of  some 
significance,  later  on  in  the  session,  I  would 
be  very  pleased  to  discuss  it  here  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  far  it  has  sounded  like 
a  Hart  House  debate;  now  let  us  get  down 
to  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  also  concerned 
when  the  hon.  member  suggested  that  he  was 
somewhat  disappointed  with  the  introductory 
remarks.  Once  again,  I  recall  my  own  re- 
marks to  the  House  during  The  Department 
of  Education  estimates.  As  I  recall  them, 
they  were  relatively  brief;  then  we  moved 
into  the  many  areas  the  hon.  member  raised. 
I  want  to  assure  him  that  I  am  anxious  to 
discuss  the  problems  he  raised  in  his  own 
remarks.  I  hope  he  accepts  this  because  I 
think  this  is  the  best  way  to  handle  it.  It 
would  be  quite  possible  for  me  to  speak  at 
two  hours'  length  on  university  problems  but 
I  might  not  touch  on  those  areas  which 
would  be  of  specific  interest. 

I  am  also  somewhat  disappointed  in  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  members  opposite  as  they 
relate  to  the  imiversity  advisory  committee. 
I  express  this  disappointment  because  I  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to  the  hon. 
members,  that  these  people  on  this  com- 
mittee—and I  will  just  read  their  names  to 
you:  the  hon.  Dana  Porter,  who  is  the 
chairman;  Professor  Bourns,  who  was  recom- 
mended through  the  academic  group;  Dr. 
Floyd  Chalmers;  the  hon.  Leslie  Frost; 
Mr.  George  Gathercole;  Dr.  Reva  Gerstein; 
the  hon.  T.  D'Arcy  Leonard;  Dr.  McFar- 
lane,  who  is  representing  the  medical  think- 
ing on  the  committee;  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell; 
Dr.    Kenneth    Taylor,    who    was    a    rather 
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noted  economist  before  becoming  associated 
with  Queen's;  and  Dr.  Wright,  who  is  head 
of  the  engineering  faculty  of  Waterloo.  I 
would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  people 
have  done  a  very  excellent  task  for  the 
government  and  for  the  province. 

I  reject  any  suggestion,  brought  forward 
before  the  House,  that  they  are  influenced  at 
all  by  their  personal  inclinations,  or  that  this 
procedure  is  governed  by  people  who  are  not 
completely  fair  in  their  outlook.  I  say  this 
most  sincerely:  These  members  are  fair.  I 
do  not  say  they  do  not  make  mistakes— we  all 
make  them— but  I  think  the  House  should 
know  that  the  personnel  on  this  committee 
have  objectively  studied  the  submissions  from 
the  universities  in  this  province  and,  I  think, 
have  come  up  with  a  very  competent  recom- 
mendation to  the  government. 

I  think  that  we  should,  as  a  Legislature, 
appreciate  the  efi^orts  of  these  people  in  a 
very  difficult  field.  The  hon.  member  for 
York  South  very  properly  pointed  out  that 
it  is  a  very  complicated  situation.  I  assure 
you  these  people  have  spent  hours,  literally 
days,  in  trying  to  determine  the  recommenda- 
tions made  to  this  department  of  government 
for  the  universities  in  this  coming  fiscal  year. 
.  Mr.  Chairman,  dealing  with  the  facts  and 
with  some  of  the  questions  raised  by,  first, 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South:  He  asked 
me  to  comment  on  the  possibility  of  a  central 
registry.  Of  course,  we  think  there  is  great 
potential  in  this,  in  resolving  the  problem  of 
university  admissions— the  complicated  way  of 
admitting  students.  As  we  all  know,  several 
universities  receive  duplicate  requests  from 
many  students  for  admission  to  their  institu- 
tions. Dr.  Gordon  of  Waterloo  has  done  a 
rather  comprehensive  survey  for  the  univer- 
sity presidents. 

The  report  itself  is  not  yet  available,  but  I 
should  point  out  that  in  the  news  release  Dr. 
Gordon  suggested  a  central  registry  be  located 
in  Port  Credit,  or  the  town  of  Brampton— and 
I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  members  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  suggestion.  But  I 
think  it  is  a  very  excellent  idea.  It  is  one 
that  we,  as  a  department,  certainly  support; 
and  I  think  this  support  would  be  extended 
in  a  financial  way  if  the  university  presidents 
agree  on  the  establishment  of  a  central 
registry.  There  is  great  merit  in  this. 
.  The  hon.  member  also  touched  on  Water- 
loo, and  the  success  it  has  had  in  its  co- 
operative engineering  scheme.  I  think  there 
is  no  question  but  tliat  it  has  been  a  success. 
I  have  talked  to  many  people  in  industry;  they 
speak  very  highly  of  the  arrangement  which 
has  been  established  between  the  university 


and  industry  on  this  co-operative  basis.  Their 
graduates  are  in  great  demand;  it  is  very 
popular  as  far  as  the  student  body  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  requests  for  enrolment  at  Waterloo  in 
the  engineering  faculty  are  increasing  sub- 
stantially every  year.  I  would  say  they  are 
increasing  from  a  percentage  standpoint  much 
more  rapidly  than  at  the  older  or  the  more 
established  engineering  faculties.  We  are  en- 
thused about  the  experiment  they  conducted 
and  the  obvious  success  they  have  had  and,  as 
a  result,  we  have  given  them  a  grant  to  extend 
this  study  into  the  academic  areas.  We  are 
not  in  a  position,  or  Waterloo  is  not  in  a 
position  yet,  to  say  whether  it  has  application 
in  the  academic  area  but  we  certainly  have 
encouraged  them  by  supplying  financial  funds 
to  do  this. 

There  are  two  related  points  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  mentioned.  They  are 
related  from  this  standpoint:  He  was  referring 
to  the  year-round  operation  of  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  the  Grade  13  exam- 
ination situation  as  it  relates  to  Windsor 
University.  They  are  related  from  the  stand- 
point that  Guelph  University  is  considering— 
in  fact,  I  think  they  intend  to,  if  they  can  iron 
out  the  details,  and  I  am  sure  they  can— to 
embark  on  a  trimester  system;  not  this  year 
of  course,  but  in  1966.  Ryerson— although  we 
are  not  dealing  with  Ryerson— is  another  ex- 
ample. It  also  intends  to  embark  on  a  tri- 
mester system. 

The  complicating  factor  here,  in  dealing 
with  Guelph,  is  that  students  will  be  taken 
into  that  institution,  I  believe,  around  the 
middle  of  April,  or  somewhere  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood; and  they  will  be  students  from  the 
existing  Grade  13  year.  The  complicating 
factor  is:  What  do  you  do  with  these  stu- 
dents? They  have  not  yet  written  their  Grade 
13  examinations,  and  Guelph  is  considering 
the  possibility  of  admitting  them  on  the  basis 
of  their  Grade  12  marks  and  their  general 
record  throughout  the  secondary  school— plus 
their  term  marks  from  Christmas. 

The  question  that  I  have  raised  quite 
frankly  with  Guelph  University  is:  What 
could  happen  to  a  student  who  is  admitted 
into  the  first  semester  and,  for  some  reason, 
runs  into  difficulty?  He  can  receive,  as  a 
result,  no  credit  from  that  university;  and  he 
does  not  have  his  Grade  13  certificate.  We 
are  now  attempting  to  resolve  this  situation, 
because  we  think  the  University  of  Guelph 
should  be  encouraged.  We  think  that  could 
be  a  good  thing. 

We  have  run  into  this,  to  a  degree,  with 
Ryerson;  except  for  this  first  year,  which  is 
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not  as  complicated  because  it  will  be  taking 
Grade  13  students  who  have  already  passed. 
It  will  not  be  a  complicating  factor  this  year, 
but  it  will  be  in  the  following  year. 

As  I  understand  it,  Windsor's  intention  is 
to  admit  students,  not  before  they  have 
written  their  Grade  13  but  before  the  Grade 
13  results  have  been  released.  They  will 
admit  them  unconditionally;  they  will  admit 
them  on  the  basis— once  again  I  assume— of 
their  student  record  throughout  the  school 
system,  particularly  Grade  12,  the  marks 
which  have  been  made  available  for  the  Grade 
13  year  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to 
comment  on  whether  this  is  a  good  thing  or 
not,  except  I  think  perhaps  we  should  not  dis- 
courage it  as  far  as  a  pilot  project  is  con- 
cerned. It  could  be  a  step  to  resolve  many 
of  our  diflBculties. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  people,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  would  now  suggest  that  uni- 
versity admission  could  be  determined  by  not 
having  exclusive  use  of  the  Grade  13  exami- 
nations; so  I  think  we  should  look  with  some 
favour  on  the  experiments  being  carried  out 
by  these  three  institutions.  As  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  very  properly  pointed  out, 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  very  sub- 
stantial difference  of  opinion,  about  the  tri- 
mester system.  They  have  experienced 
difBculties  in  some  American  jurisdictions; 
yet,  in  other  areas,  it  is  working.  The 
academic  people  are  in  the  process  of  evalu- 
ating and  preparing  reports.  We  will  be 
interested— I  am  sure  all  of  us  will— in  the 
experiments  at  Guelph  and  at  Ryerson.  I 
think  it  is  obvious,  if  it  does  work  successfully 
here,  that  this  will  be  considered  by  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  our  province. 
These  really  cover,  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
two  points  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South— Grade  13  and  the  year-round 
operation  of  our  facilities. 

Then  the  otlier  matter  he  raised,  of  the 
five  I  recall  at  the  end  of  his  remarks,  was 
the  question  of  entrance  qualifications.  Mc- 
Master  University  has  been  conducting  an 
experiment  over  this  past  year,  admitting 
students  below  the  regular  grade  level;  and 
they,  I  think,  are  encouraged  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  extended  it  for  a  second  year. 
But  I  do  not  think  they  are  prepared— and  I 
think  it  would  be  up  to  them  to  release  this 
information— to  state  conclusively  the  results 
of  this  experiment  until  the  students  have 
been  there  for  a  two-year  period.  But  ob- 
viously they  must  feel  there  is  some  merit 
in  it  or  they  would  not  be  continuing  it  into 
this  present  session.   I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman, 


that   if  the   hon.   member  has    any   specific 
question  on  these  points,  he  will  raise  it. 

The  hon.  member  also  raised  the  general 
question  of  grants.  I  would  prefer  to  leave 
that  and  will  make  a  statement  on  grants 
when  I  am  dealing  with  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition's  statement  on  the  Budget. 

The  key  point  really,  apart  from  the  finan- 
cial implications,  was  raised  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  when  he  suggested  there 
should  be  some  discussion  of  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  government,  The  De- 
partment of  University  AfiFairs,  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  universities.  I  would  draw  a 
distinction,  Mr.  Chairman,  between  the  word 
"relationship"  and  the  word  "procedure."  I 
think  that  I  can  say  to  the  House— and  this 
would  be  subject,  of  course,  to  some  debate 
—that  the  relationship  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  government,  using  The  Depart- 
ment of  University  Affairs,  has  been  generally 
accepted  by  the  university  community.  I  got 
this  impression  from  my  many  discussions,  not 
just  with  the  university  presidents  but  with 
staff  members  and  even  students— not  that 
the  students  are  necessarily  vitally  concerned, 
although  it  is  amazing  the  increasing  interest 
of  the  students  in  university  education  and  its 
administration.  I  would  say  that  we  have 
established,  I  think,  a  good  working  relation- 
ship with  the  institutions  of  higher  learning; 
and  it  is  one  which  will  be  expanded  and  will 
grow  from  this  point  on.  But  I  do  draw  the 
distinction  between  "relationship"  and  "pro- 
cedure." 

I  think  it  is  a  very  valid  argument,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  are  com- 
pletely content  with  the  procedure  that  is 
presently  being  used.  The  question  of  the 
imiversities  making  annual  submissions  to  the 
committee  is  something  we,  too,  would  like 
to  alter.  The  university  presidents'  research 
group  is  working  now  on  a  study  to  establish 
some  system  or  formula.  We  are  working  on 
this  within  the  department.  The  advisory 
committee  itself  is  looking  at  some  type  of 
formula  which  might  be  instituted. 

I  think  that  we  can  be  very  satisfied,  and 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  mentioned 
this,  that  the  university  community  is  content 
that  anything  we  have  done  to  date  in  our 
relationship  has  not  been  an  infringement  on 
its  academic  situation  or  autonomy.  I  think 
they  know  there  is  no  intention.  They  are 
concerned  and  we  are  concerned  about  the 
mechanical  possibilities;  so,  with  the  pro- 
cedures, I  think  there  is  still  much  work  to 
be  done. 

We  think  we  have  resolved  it  as  far  as  the 
capital  programmes  are  concerned.  The  hon. 
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member  for  York  South  raises  the  point  of 
whether,  in  fact,  we  should  be  debenturing 
this  over  a  period  of  years;  I  think  this  is  an 
academic  point.  I  do  not  think  it  affects  the 
fact  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  procedure 
whereby  the  universities  are  in  a  position  to 
apply,  from  time  to  time  instead  of  doing  it 
once  a  year,  for  approvals  for  capital  proj- 
ects. 

The  government,  Mr.  Chairman,  came 
under  some  criticism  quite  frankly,  in  past 
years.  The  word  shortfall  was  used,  when 
in  fact  some  universities  had  not  used  their 
entire  capital  commitment  from  the  govern- 
ment because  their  projects  were  not  yet 
ready  for  implementation.  In  this  way  a  uni- 
versity can  decide  in  the  middle  of  January 
that  they  want  to  start  on  a  capital  project 
perhaps  next  summer.  They  do  not  have  to 
wait  a  full  year  before  making  another  sub- 
mission to  the  government.  We  think,  and  the 
universities,  I  believe,  think  this  is  a  good  way 
to  handle  the  capital  side  of  our  building 
programme  within  the  university  community. 

The  question  of  the  operating  grants  is  a 
very  complicated  one  as  far  as  establishing 
a  formula  is  concerned.  There  is  not  a  person 
here  who  would  not  agree  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable. It  would  make  my  work,  as  the  hon. 
member  pointed  out,  relatively  simple  if  a 
formula  could  be  established  whereby  the 
universities  need  only  calculate  the  number 
of  students  in  each  faculty  and  let  the  gov- 
ernment establish  a  formula  whereby  each 
student  receives  x  number  of  dollars.  This  is 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  going,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  mislead  the  House  and  suggest 
to  them  that  we  can  come  up  with  a  formula 
that  will  be  generally  accepted  in  a  short 
period  of  time. 

I  am  not  going  into  all  the  complexities 
of  it,  or  drawing  distinctions  between  new 
universities  and  more  established  institutions, 
and  the  variations  in  cost  in  different  faculties. 
I  have  given  this  a  great  deal  of  study.  I  have 
looked  at  it  in  other  jurisdictions  and  we  are 
all  having  the  same  problem  in  this  regard. 
But  this  is  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
going  and  perhaps  by  the  next  session  we  wiU 
be  able  to  report  to  the  House  that  we  are 
close  to  working  out  a  formula.  We  have  some 
very  excellent  people  working  on  the  project 
at  the  present  time. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  covered  most 
of  the  points  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South,  with  the  exception  of  the  operat- 
ing grants  this  year  itself,  and  I  will  deal 
with  those  in  a  general  way. 

Dealing  with  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
member   for   Brant   (Mr.    Nixon),    I   think   I 


should  make  it  very  clear  to  him— and  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  universities  as  such— 
that  when  the  hon.  member  asked  the  ques- 
tion and  suggested  there  was  some  feuding 
about  the  possibilities  of  community  colleges, 
the  university  presidents  support  entirely  the 
concept  of  community  colleges.  There  is  no 
such  feud  in  existence.  I  make  this  very 
clear.  And  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  I  shall 
be  dealing  with  the  subject  of  post-secondary 
education  in  its  broad  sense  during  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  hon.  Minister  would  permit  me,  would  this 
be  an  appropriate  time  to  explain  to  the 
liouse  the  meaning  of  Dr.  Gerstein's  state- 
ment? I  believe  she  is  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  university  affairs  and  her  statement 
would  indicate  that  the  diflBculties  concern- 
ing a  decision  on  community  colleges  might 
postpone  the  implementation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  Dr.  Gerstein  said.   I  am— 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  what  was  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  sure.  Perhaps 
the  hon.  member  will  have  to  ask  Dr.  Ger- 
stein what,  specifically,  she  did  say. 

Mr.  Nixon:  She  advises  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no!    But  did  she  say 

what  the  press  report  relates?  I  do  not  recall 
any  specific  gathering  which  Dr.  Gerstein 
attended.  I  do  recall  being  on  a  panel  with 
Dr.  Gerstein  some  time  last  September  or 
October,  when  the  general  subject  of  com- 
munity colleges  was  discussed;  at  that  time 
certain  areas  of  consideration  were  raised. 
But  I  cannot  think  of  any  area  at  all  to  which 
Dr.  Gerstein  is  referring.  I  think,  if  the  hon. 
member  were  to  check  with  her  personally, 
lie  might  find  the  same  answer.  There  is  no 
feud  whatsoever  in  the  university  community 
about  the  concept  of  a  community  college. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  wonder,  sir,  if  I  could 
ask  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister.  Is  there 
not  one  principle  in  connection  with  this 
controversy,  and  that  is  whether  the  com- 
munity colleges  would  come  under  The 
Department  of  Education  or  under  The  De- 
partment of  University  Affairs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  is  no  controversy 
here  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  a  meeting 
with  the  university  presidents— I  did  not 
bring  my  material  with  me— I  believe  it  was 
some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  December, 
when    we    discussed    many    of    these    areas. 
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Their  recommendation  initially  was  that  we 
should  consider  the  possibility  of  having 
such  a  programme  administered  under  The 
Department  of  University  Affairs.  I  pointed 
out  to  them  that  if  such  a  programme  were 
instituted  in  this  province— and  it  related 
perhaps  to  certain  agreements  with  Ottawa, 
or  to  our  fiscal  programmes  of  vocational  cen- 
tres and  institutes  of  technology— then  from 
this  standpoint  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  have  it  administered  within  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  feeling  I  took  from 
the  meeting  was  that  they  agreed  with  this. 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  I  could  follow  up  on 
this,  do  the  university  presidents  see  com- 
munity colleges  having  a  two-year  course  of 
university   studies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  there  may  be  some  report  from  the 
university  presidents  themselves.  This  ques- 
tion of  the  academic  area— we  could  go  into 
this  at  some  length  today— of  the  transfer  or 
parallel  courses,  is  one  that  I  want  to  discuss 
because  this  will  be  government  policy.  I 
will  discuss  it  at  the  time  we  get  into  the 
whole  area  of  community  colleges. 

I  do  want  to  set  the  record  straight,  if  I 
may,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Brant.  He  traced 
some  of  the  history  of  university  develop- 
ment here  in  Ontario  and  the  only  reason  I 
listened  very  carefully  is  that  I  had  given 
either  a  paper  or  speech  or  something  on 
this  area  myself.  I  thought  he  would  ap- 
preciate, and  I  am  sure  he  would,  having 
the  record  as  accurate  as  possible  in  this 
regard,  so  I  thought  I  would  just  clear  up 
one  or  two  points  that  were  of  personal 
interest  to  me. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  suggested  that  in 
1797  the  King  granted  the  right  to  set  aside 
500,000  acres  as  an  endowment  for  what 
would  be  a  provincial  university.  Actually, 
548,000  acres  were  eventually  set  aside,  but 
only  half  of  this  was  intended  for  the  uni- 
versity. The  other  half  of  it— and  it  is  quite 
interesting  —  was  intended  for  grammar 
schools.  They  made  this  division.  I  cannot 
explain  why  to  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  this  was  done.  And  King's  College 
was  actually  established  by  charter  in  1820. 

And  Bishop  Strachan,  who  was  one  of  the 
early  leaders,  obtained  the  Royal  charter 
for  King's  College  in   1827. 

One  thing  I  want  to  make  clear.  The  hon. 
member  referred  to  the  period  around  1843 
when  the  new  university  opened  provincially 


and  this  is  factually  correct;  but  I  want  to 
point  out  that  in  1843,  when  King's  College 
opened,  it  was  still  under  strong  Anglican 
control.  The  significant  step  which  perhaps 
should  be  noted  took  place  in  1849  when  the 
Legislature  terminated  the  endowment  to 
King's  College  and  created  the  University  of 
Toronto  as  a  non-denominational,  provincial 
university. 

The  hon.  member  also  suggested  that 
Egerton  Ryerson  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
people  who  guided  the  development  of  the 
new  university.  While  historically,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  would  like  to  think  this,  it  per- 
haps is  not  quite  true.  All  of  Ryerson's  con- 
tributions to  education  aside,  he  was  not  a 
real  champion  or  supporter  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  As  the  first  president  of  Victoria 
College,  his  wholehearted  support  was  for 
that  institution  and  his  efforts  through  the 
1850s  and  early  1860s  were  directed  in 
attacking  the  University  of  Toronto  and  its 
exclusive  right  to  the  provincial  endowment. 
So  Egerton  Ryerson,  while  he  was  supporting 
higher  education,  wanted  it  for  Victoria 
College,  not  just  for  the  U.  of  T. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  he  eventually  found  a  way 
to  make  this  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  did;  this  is  right.  But 
I  thought  we  should  have  this,  because  it  is 
really  very  interesting,  I  think— a  sidelight 
into  Ryerson's  thinking. 

The  hon.  member  referred  to  a  Royal  com- 
mission in  1895  under  Goldwin  Smith,  which 
made  important  suggestions  regarding  the 
control  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Now 
this  Royal  commission,  Mr.  Chairman, 
actually  was  constituted  but  its  function  in 
1895  was  to  deal  with  students'  disciphne  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  not  with  questions 
of  grants  or  finance.  So  even  in  those  days, 
in  1895,  there  were  problems  of  students' 
discipline,  and  this  was  the  purpose  of  the 
1895  commission. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Even  before  the  days  of 
O'Keefe's? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  was  before  the  days 
of  O'Keefe's. 

The  commission  of  which  Professor  Gold- 
win  Smith  was  a  member  was  appointed  ten 
years  later,  in  1905,  and  it  issued  its  report 
the  following  year.  Its  chairman  was  Sir 
Joseph  Flavelle.  The  reason  I  was  somewhat 
interested  in  this  was  because  I  was  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  we  were  in 
Sir    Joseph's    house    in    residence,    Hallwood 
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Hall— just  up  here  at  the  comer,  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

The  purpose  of  the  commission  in  1905 
was  to  investigate  the  organization  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  the  results  of  the 
committee's  efforts  vv'ere  of  major  significance, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  university  as 
we  know  it  today.  There  was  a  further  com- 
mission appointed  in  1920— they  had  a  lot  of 
Royal  commissions  in  those  days— and  they 
found  that  the  provincial  grants— the  annual 
maintenance  grants— had  been  paid  to  Queen's 
starting  in  1907-1908;  and  to  Western  since 
1910-1911.  The  extension,  therefore,  of  pro- 
vincial grants  to  other  non-denominational 
universities  came  long  before  the  1921  report, 
which  I  found  to  be  interesting. 

And  I  just  interject  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  I 
think  if  the  hon.  members  were  interested  in 
this— if  they  were  to  read  the  1906  report  on 
higher  education— they  would  find  a  great 
many  comments  that  they  could  translate  into 
1965.  You  can  see  the  thinking,  the  attitudes 
and  the  traditions,  and  that  we  have  some 
basis  for  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in 
this  province  at  the  present  time. 

The  hon.  member  for  Brant  also  touched 
on  some  other  matters.  I  have  referred  to  the 
role  of  the  advisory  committee,  or  my  view 
as  to  its  responsibility  and  its  competence, 
and  I  should  point  out  there  was  some 
reference  to  the  opposite  number  being  the 
presidents'  committee.  The  presidents'  com- 
mittee was  not  really  constituted  as  an 
opposite  number  to  the  advisory  committee. 

I  rather  like  to  think  of  them  as  acting  in 
parallel  or  in  concert  with  the  university 
advisory  committee,  and  I  think  that  this  is 
their  true  function.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
say  the  advisory  committee  is  on  one  side  of 
the  table  and  the  university  presidents  are 
on  the  other.  The  university  presidents'  com- 
mittee, as  we  understand  it,  has  no  official 
relationship  to  the  department  other  tlian  as 
a  committee  of  presidents  who  wish  to  make 
their  views  known. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  ask 
at  this  point:  Does  the  committee  of  univer- 
sity presidents  approach  the  hon.  Minister, 
not  the  advisory  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
v)ould  say  they  approach  both.  If  it  were 
an  administrative  problem  solely,  1  would 
assume  they  would  approach  the  Minister.  If 
it  were  a  matter  of  general  or  overall  policy 
affecting  not  just  a  single  institution,  but 
university  development  and  growth  generally, 
then  they  would  make  their  recommendations 
to  both  the  committee  and  to  the  Minister- 


or  through  the  Minister  to  the  government. 
They  can  explore  both  avenues. 

The  committee  itself— and  I  think  the  hon. 
member  is  aware  of  this— has  its  own  research 
group.  They  have  been  very  helpful  in 
determining  some  of  the  problems,  or  solv- 
ing some  of  the  problems  that  face  the 
universities- 
Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  the  presidents'  com- 
mittee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  presidents*  commit- 
tee. They  have  their  own  research  committee, 
and  they  are  presently  working,  as  I  say,  on 
this  question  of  a  grants  formula. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  do  they  finance  the  com- 
mittee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  cannot  tell  the  hon. 
member  how  they  finance  it.  I  assume  it  is 
through  each  individual  institution. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  sounds  independent  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  quite  independent,  I 
can  assure  the  hon.  member.  The  hon. 
member  also  raised  this  question  of  staff,  and 
I  intend  to  deal  with  that  in  a  few  moments. 
He  also  raised  the  question  of  the  medical 
and  dental  faculties,  and  asked  how  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  place  them— the  medical 
faculty  at  McMaster  and  the  dental  faculty 
at  Western. 

If  the  hon.  members  will  read  the  Hall 
commission  report,  I  am  sure  they  have  in 
great  detail,  they  will  find  that  the  Hall  com- 
mission report  itself  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  institutions.  They  also 
suggested  that  the  medical  faculty  go  to  the 
great  University  of  McMaster  and  dentistry 
go  to  Western.  This  is  one  of  the  bases  we 
used  for  this  decision. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister 
will  accept  all  the  recommendations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion the  Hall  commission  report  and  some  of 
its  other  recommendations  in  just  a  few 
minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  going  to  take  the 
whole  thing,  are  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  am  going  to  get  to 
this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  you  send  a  copy  to 
tlie  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  going  to  send  a  copy 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  federal 
government. 
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Dealing  with  this  matter  of  the  Hall  com- 
mission report— and  I  did  not  get  specific 
dates  but  my  recollection  is  that  it  came  in 
some  time  during  June  of  last  year— we  con- 
vened a  special  meeting  of  the  advisory 
committee  on  university  afiFairs,  I  believe,  in 
August.  The  decision  was  made  by  this  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Chairman,  some  time  in  Sep- 
tember, the  first  province  in  this  country  to 
make  a  decision  on  the  basis  of  the  Hall 
commission  report  for  the  provision  of 
medical  and  dental  and  nursing  facilities. 
And  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  members  that  the 
government  moved  with  some  speed  in 
making  this  decision  with  determination. 

I  would  like  to  read  portions  of  the  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  university  advisory 
committee  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  this 
was  the  basis  of  the  decision  as  to  the 
location  of  these  two  faculties:  "Medical 
education"— and  it  is  unfortunately  a  fairly 
lengthy  letter  but  perhaps  it  might  serve  for 
the  purposes  of  the  record;  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  members  will  be  interested  in  hearing 
it: 

Medical  education  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  university  programme  in 
Ontario  for  over  a  century.  King's  College— 

We  get  into  history  again,  Mr.  Chairman: 
—included  medicine  as  one  of  its  initial 
teaching  areas  when  it  opened  in  1843, 
and  schools  of  medicine  were  operated 
either  within  or  in  association  with  Queen's, 
Victoria,  Trinity  and  Western  universities 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  centujry.  Today 
four  schools  of  medicine  operate  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Queen's,  Western 
and  Ottawa,  while  the  school  of  dentistry 
is  located  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
These  schools  have  served  the  needs  of  the 
province  well  and  have  also  been  respon- 
sible for  the  education  of  a  large  percentage 
of  the  doctors  and  dentists  required  in 
other  provinces  of  this  country. 

Indeed,  graduates  of  these  schools  can  be 
found  in  every  community  of  any  size  in 
this  country  and  they  constitute  an  impor- 
tant proportion  of  the  teaching  staffs  of 
every  medical  school  in  Canada. 

The  same  may  be  said  for  the  supply  of 
dentists  graduating  from  our  faculty  of 
<lentistry  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  tliat  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  through  its  four  medical 
schools  and  one  dental  school,  has,  in 
addition  to  its  own  needs,  obligations  in 
other  provinces  and  that  to  some  extent 
these  requirements  will  be  a  continuing 
responsibility. 


And  I  just  emphasize  this,  Mr.  Chairman: 

The  mobility  of  the  members  of  the 
health  professions  makes  it  impossible  to 
require  graduates  to  serve  in  a  specific 
geographic  area  represented  by  one  prov- 
ince, even  if  this  were  otlierwise  desirable. 
A  list  of  the  medical  and  dental  schools  in 
other  provinces  is  appended  to  this  letter. 

The  high  standard  of  the  work  of  oiur 
medical  and  dental  schools  has  been  widely 
recognized,  not  only  in  Canada  but  beyond 
our  borders.  The  ability  of  our  schools  to 
produce  doctors  and  dentists  not  only  of 
quality  but  in  sufficient  quantity  to  serve 
the  provinces'  needs  is  attested  to  by  the 
comparative  population  -  to  -  physician  -  and  - 
dentist  ratios  included  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished report  of  the  Royal  commission  on 
health  services. 

And  I  am  sure  the  hon.  members  are  well 
aware  of  these  figures. 

In  both  professions  the  ratios  are  almost 
the  same  as  those  for  the  most  favoured 
province  and  in  the  medical  field  the  ratio 
is  ahead  of  that  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  accomplishments  of  our  schools  in 
the  past  are  therefore  the  source  of  justi- 
fiable pride  and  at  the  same  time  the  basis 
for  the  expectation  that  the  problems  of  the 
future  can  be  met  and  successfully  solved. 
There  will  have  to  be  careful  planning  and 
considerable  financial  expenditures  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  present  strong  position. 

Projected  population  increases  alone  in- 
dicate that  expansion  of  considerable 
significance  must  be  undertaken.  This  is, 
however,  only  one  of  the  factors  involved. 
The  increased  demands  for  more  extensive 
medical  services  and  the  suggestions  and 
recommendations  for  a  universal  plan  of 
medical  care,  make  it  seem  inevitable  that 
the  demand  for  practitioners  in  the  medical, 
dental  and  related  fields  will  increase 
sharply  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  addition,  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
training  in  the  health  sciences  and  services 
field  have  undergone  tremendous  changes. 
New  discoveries,  new  techniques,  and  the 
emphasis  on  research  have  made  necessary 
more  extensive  facilities,  expanded  clinical 
laboratories,  new  equipment  and  larger 
numbers  of  full-time  teaching  personnel,  if 
any  medical  or  dental  school  is  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  of  the  latter  half 
of  this  decade  in  the  1970s  and  '80s.  We 
have  no  choice  but  to  meet  these  demands 
and  to  see  that  in  the  national  interests 
our  schools  are  of  first  quality. 
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During  the  past  six  months  members  of 
the  advisory  committee  have  spent  con- 
siderable time  examining  a  number  of 
reports  and  briefs  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems. Communications  have  been  received 
from  branches  of  the  Canadian  medical 
association  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Dental  Surgeons.  Discussions  have  been 
held  with  officials  of  The  Department  of 
Health  and  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission.  Briefs  have  been  received 
from  McMaster,  Queen's  and  Toronto  in 
relation  to  health  science  teaching  facilities 
on  their  campuses.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  commission  on  health  services, 
dealing  with  the  need  for  health  services 
personnel  and  their  training,  have  been 
considered. 

After  examination  of  the  evidence  con- 
tained in  these  studies,  the  advisory  com- 
mittee feels  that  while  the  details  related 
to  the  proposals  set  out  below  remain  to  be 
settled,  the  need  for  prompt  action  is  very 
clear  and  that  the  government  of  Ontario 
would  serve  its  own,  as  well  as  the  national 
interest,  if  it  were  to  take  the  steps  sug- 
gested. 

The  advisory  committee  therefore  recom- 
mends that  approval  be  given  to: 

Firstly,  the  expansion  and  renovation  of 
the  medical  school  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  provide  for  the  education  of  an 
additional  75  first-year  medical  students 
annually,  and  for  the  general  upgrading  of 
facilities  and  equipment  for  its  whole 
,    operation. 

Secondly,  the  establishment  of  a  new 
medical  school  at  McMaster  University  at 
Hamilton.  The  school  to  include  basic 
science  facilities,  clinical  research  facilities 
and  a  teaching  hospital. 

Thirdly,  the  renovation  of  the  medical 
school  at  Queen's  University  to  provide  for 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  first-year 
students  to  75,  and  for  the  general  up- 
grading of  facilities  and  equipment  for  its 
whole  operation. 

Fourthly,  the  establishment  of  a  new 
school  of  dentistry  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  to  operate  as  part  of  the 
health  services  centre  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  new  health  sciences  building  now 
under  construction,  and  provision  of  a 
teaching  hospital  to  be  utilized  by  both 
medical  and  dental  faculties. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  the  balance  of  the 
letter,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  becomes  just  a  little 
bit  embarrassing  but  the  general  tenor  is  that 
the    chairman,    of    course,    expects    that    the 


government  will  move  with  its  usual  speed 
and  so  on. 

This  was  dated  September  23;  I  forget 
the  exact  date  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
(Mr.  Robarts')  announcement  but  it  was  very 
shortly  thereafter.  Within  one  month,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  government  accepted  the 
complete  proposals  as  outlined  by  the  uni- 
versity advisory  committee  and  I  think  per- 
haps this  is  the  information  the  hon.  member 
requested,  as  to  how  these  particular  imi- 
versities  were  chosen  for  the  erection  of  these 
new  faculties. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister might  welcome  the  opportunity  to  have 
his  glass  of  water  after  that.  I  should  make 
it  clear  to  him  that  I  was  very  interested  in 
that  part  of  his  remarks,  but  my  question 
really  had  more  scope  than  that.  It  was 
about  the  fact  that  apparently  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  plaiming  of  the  whole  growth 
for  the  post-secondary  field  of  education  is 
in  your  hands— with  a  great  deal  of  advice, 
of  course— and  we  are  interested  in  hearing 
in  this  House  what  this  plan  would  be.  We 
know  what  you  did  last  year,  but  we  are  very 
interested  in  what  you  intend  to  do,  in  the 
years  that  lie  immediately  ahead,  for  the 
expanding  programme  that  we  certainly  need. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
come  to  this.  I  have  that  a  little  further  on 
in  my  notes.  My  understanding  was  that  you 
were  primarily  concerned,  initially  at  least, 
with  the  medical  and  dental  faculties.  And  I 
have  many  letters  here,  if  the  House  would 
like  to  read  them,  from  the  people  interested 
in  dental  and  medical  faculties  in  this  prov- 
ince; but  once  again  they  are  somewhat 
embarrassing  and  I  will  not— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Give  them  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope).  He  will 
read  them  without  a  blush. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  perhaps  I  will  save 
them  for  some  future  date. 

An  hon.  member:  Just  do  not  believe  aD 
you  read  in  those  letters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  no,  I  never  believe 
everything  of  all  I  read. 

Then  I  deal,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  another 
matter  that  really  gets  into  this  question  of 
the  scope  of  university  plarming  and  I  would 
have  to  say  this:  I  think  the  decision  as  to  the 
location  and  creation  of  a  new  faculty  does 
lie,  in  the  final  conclusion,  with  the  govern- 
ment. I  think  we  debated  this  last  year,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  I  think  the  hon.  members 
agreed. 
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I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  agreed 
that  the  decision  to  have  or  not  to  have  a  new 
faculty  at  an  institution  was  not  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  academic  autonomy  of  that  in- 
stitution, and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  responsibihty  for  this  type  of  decision 
does  lie  with  the  government  and  the  govern- 
ment makes  its  decision  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  university  people  and  the 
university  affairs  committee.  This  was  the 
case  as  far  as  the  libraries  were  concerned. 

I  announced  to  the  House  the  provision  of 
the  new  library  school  at  Western  and  the 
moving  of  the  library  school  from  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  hon.  member  very  properly 
raises  the  question  of  libraries.  He  refers  to 
the  University  of  British  Columbia.  I  could 
read  the  whole  press  announcement  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  that  was  made  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1965,  where  it  sets  out  their  new 
library  project,  costing  over  $10  million, 
which  will  get  underway  immediately.  It  will 
have  the  latest  in  equipment  as  it  relates  to 
computers,  electronic  cataloguing,  and  so  on; 
and  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member,  without 
going  into  any  detail,  that  this  will  be  the 
finest  library  of  its  type  in  Canada.  I  could 
go  beyond  that,  perhaps,  but  I  shall  not. 

The  location  for  the  new  school  in  Western 
was  also  determined;  and  the  decision  to  move 
from  OCE  and  expand  it  to  400  students  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  was  made  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  university  people— 
the  advisory  committee— through  them  to  the 
government. 

The  hon.  member  raised  the  question  of  the 
payment  of  grants.  I  will  once  again  deal 
with  that  at  the  same  time  I  deal  with  the 
other  which  was  raised  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear,  if  I  did  not 
the  other  day  when  replying  to  one  of  the  sug- 
gestions, that  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's 
(Mr.  Allan's)  statement— and  I  wish  you  would 
read  it  again— does  not  in  any  way  restrict  the 
universities  as  far  as  fees  are  concerned.  The 
statement,  as  I  read  it  and  understand  it, 
states  that  the  recommendations  of  the  imi- 
versity  affairs  committee  to  the  government 
are  based  on  the  fact  that,  with  the  amount 
of  money  being  provided,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  raise  fees.  But  this  does  not  say— the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  I  am  sure  made 
this  very  clear— that  the  universities  cannot 
raise  fees.  This  is  the  universities'  decision. 
I  think,  if  you  read  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer's  statement,  you  will  see  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  May  I  ask,  on  this  point,  how 
he  could  possibly  come  to  the  conclusion— 


in  the  light  of  the  press  releases  from  the 
university  presidents— afterwards,  that  if  they 
provided  the  amount  of  money  he  announced, 
there  would  be  no  increase  in  tuition.  Surely 
there  was  a  mistake?  And  if  you  had  provided 
the  amount  they  asked  for  there  would  have 
been  no  increase. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  do  not  think  this  is 
the  case,  and  I  will  deal  with  this  when  we 
get  to  the  question  of  the  actual  grants  them- 
selves. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  any 
point  in  going  into  this  other  matter  raised  by 
the  hon.  member— not  at  great  length,  but  at 
some  length.  That  is  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  having  the  deputy  Minister 
serve  as  secretary  of  the  committee— 
and  I  want  to  thank  the  hon.  member  for 
his  very  kind  words  about  the  deputy  Minis- 
ter's competence.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  must  be 
a  relationship  between  the  department  and 
the  university  affairs  committee  when  it  comes 
to  the  administration  of  the  executive  branch 
of  this  committee.  This  has  been  accepted, 
I  think  you  will  find,  by  the  university  people 
themselves;  we  found  this  part  of  our  relation- 
ship to  be  functioning  very  adequately. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  this  connection,  I  recom- 
mend to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  read  the 
speeches  made  by  Dr.  Robin  Harris  of  Innis 
College— I  believe  they  were  made  on  or 
about  January  20,  1965— in  which  he  brought 
this  difficulty  to  public  attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
read  Dr.  Harris'  speeches  and  I  do  not  think 
he  is  really  concerned.  I  could  go  into  this 
at  some  length;  I  have  not  his  speeches  here 
with  me,  but  I  could  bring  them.  But  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  basis  for  his  concern. 

I  say  this  again:  I  am  somewhat  em- 
barrassed. The  hon.  member  for  Brant,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  giving  the  Minister  and 
the  department  great  credit  for  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  sufiicient  pupil  places  in 
September,  1965,  when  I  interjected  that  the 
universities  deserve  some  of  this  credit. 
Some  of  the  hon.  members  opposite  thought 
that  perhaps  we  should  retain  some  credit  for 
the  government. 

I  will  not  deal  with  this  at  any  great 
length  other  than  to  say— about  the  enrolment 
figures  which  we  have  projected— that  if  the 
same  number  of  students,  plus  roughly  a 
two  per  cent  increase  from  Grade  13,  go 
into  the  universities  next  September  there 
will  be  sufficient  pupil  places  available.  And 
I  do  want  to  give  the  universities  full  credit 
for  this  accomplishment. 
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Now,  the  plans  for  the  overall  develop- 
ment of  the  universities,  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
volve a  fairly  lengthy  process.  The  thinking 
for  the  future  comes  from  the  preliminary 
report,  the  May,  1962  report  on  post- 
secondary  education  prepared  by  the  univer- 
sities for  the  advisory  committee  on  university 
affairs.  There  it  sets  out  the  enrolment  anti- 
cipated by  the  various  institutions,  including 
the  year  1970-71.  We  have  carried  through 
this  period  of  time  and  I  would  say  I  have 
the  comparisons  here,  but  the  projections  for 
1960-61  through  to  1965  have  been  really 
quite  accurate. 

We  have  been  able  to  maintain  this  and 
we  anticipate  we  will  be  able  to  through  the 
1970-71  period.  Beyond  that  we  are  pres- 
ently assessing  what  the  needs  will  be  and 
we  are  trying  to  make  some  determination  as 
to  whether  we  should  then  expand  the 
number  of  facilities,  the  number  of  univer- 
sities, or  to  encourage  the  existing  ones  to 
grow  beyond  the  limits  they  set  for  1970-71. 
This  is  part  of  the  work  now  of  the  depart- 
ment. We  will  be  doing  this  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  university  affairs  committee  and 
of  the  presidents  themselves.  But  the  planning 
is  now  fairly  firm,  or  at  least  as  firm  as  one 
can  be  in  this  field,  up  to  the  1970-71  period. 
The  universities  have  outlined  the  number  of 
students  they  will  have  at  that  period  of 
time.    I  could  give  you  one  or  two  examples. 

Toronto  for  example  in  1970-71  will  have 
16,000  undergraduates  and  more  than  5,000 
graduate  students  at  the  main  campus.  York 
University  wiU  have  7,000  undergraduate 
students  and  300  graduate  students,  and 
Windsor  wiU  have  4,500  undergraduates  and 
400  graduates  by  1970-71.  McMaster  will 
have  7,000  undergraduates  and  700  gradu- 
ates. It  comes  up  to  a  total  very  close  to  the 
92,000  or  93,000  in  the  provincially  assisted 
universities  by  1970-71. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry 
I  have  not  got  the  precise  figures  with  me— 
but  as  I  understand  it  the  graduate  schools 
in  all  the  universities  in  Ontario  at  this  point 
are  fulfilling  the  need  of  20  per  cent  of  the 
required  need  for  teachers  or  professors.  By 
1970,  perhaps  you  will  correct  me  if  my 
figures  are  wrong,  we  will  need  something 
like  6,000  new  teachers  with  the  estimate  of 
students  that  you  have  portrayed  for  us.  Do 
you  feel  that  you  will  have  that  sufficient 
number  of  teachers?  I  understand  you  say 
you  will  have  3,000  graduates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Actually  the  expected 
enrolment  for  graduate  students  for  1965-66 


at  all  the  institutions  is  around  6,726  for 
this  coming  year.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  the  figures  for  1970.  I  am  going  to  get 
into  the  question  of  staff,  but  at  the  present 
time  we  are  well  above  the  anticipated 
figures  of  two  years  ago.  This  is  one  of  our 
complicating  factors  that  I  will  touch  on  in 
a  moment.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give 
you  the  prediction  as  to  the  number  that  we 
will  have  at  the  moment,  in  1970-71,  because 
it  will  depend  on  the  growth  of  the  graduate 
programme  as  it  relates,  of  course,  to  a 
degree  to  the  Ontario  fellowship  programme; 
But  I  do  want  to  deal  with  stafiF  and  I  will 
touch  on  this  in  just  a  moment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  deal  with 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  as  far  as 
the  Budget  is  concerned  in  that  he  made 
several  statements  that  perhaps  are  not  quite 
accurate  as  far  as  universities  are  concerned. 

I  can  recall  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion stating  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Opposition  was  to  be  constructively  critical 
and  I  accept  this  from  him.  I  believe  he  is 
sincere  about  this.  I  think  also  he  stated  that 
he  wished  to  be  fair.  And  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, he  is  sincere  about  this.  So  I  am  going 
to  give  him  the  opportunity  to  be  fair  and  to 
be  constructively  critical— in  fact,  I  would 
say  to  be  constructive,  period— I  hope,  during 
the  course  of  my  remarks.  Now  let  us  deal 
with  the  issues  that  were— 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry,  I  have  not  got 
a  copy  of  my  speech  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  it  here,  I  will  refer 
to  it  for  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  some  of  these 
matters.  I  think  the  first  matter  that  was 
raised,  and  of  course  one  always  anticipates 
the  Opposition  is  bound  to  say  that  we  should 
be  doing  more,  but  I  think  we  should  deal 
with  these  matters  in  a  rather  specific  way. 

I  understand  that  perhaps  he  did  not  quite 
use  the  same  figures  during  his  speech,  but  I 
will  take  what  he  has  here.  The  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  states  initially: 

While  we  are  being  asked  to  appropriate 
$100  million  for  bricks  and  mortar,  we  are 
asked  to  vote  just  over  $63  million  for 
operating  and  special  grants  to  our  univer- 
sities. This  $63  million  is  at  least  15  per 
cent  short  of  what  the  universities  have 
demonstrated  an  absolute  need  for. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  categorically  that 
this  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  did  they  compare  then? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  get  it  here,  but  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  so  that  you  will 
have  these  figures  for  future  reference,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  very  important.  The  hon. 
leader  is  quite  sincere  about  wanting  exact 
figures.  The  actual  requests  total  $65,242,498. 
The  actual  amounts  voted  or  recommended 
to  the  committee  was  $59,443,000.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  a  mathematician— this  was 
never  one  of  my  strong  points— but  my  under- 
standing of  this  would  be  that  there  would  be 
a  difference  of  some  $5,800,000  which  is  just 
50  per  cent  o£F,  at  least,  what  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  has  suggested  the  universi- 
ties are  short  when  he  refers  to  $10  million. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr. 
Chairman,  suggests  that  the  universities  have 
been  cut  back  15  per  cent.  This,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  inaccurate.  In  fact,  the  universities 
received  91—1  am  using  total  figures— 91  per 
cent,  perhaps  a  shade  more,  of  the  totals  that 
they  requested,  not  the  demonstrated  need. 
This  is  money  they  requested  of  the  govern- 
ment for  their  operations  in  this  current  year. 
These  are  the  figures,  and  I  intend  to  perhaps 
deal  with  one  or  two  of  them— 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all, 
am  I  not  accurate  in  suggesting  that  the 
presidents'  report  had  requested  $75  million? 
This  would  mean  that  I  was  even  more 
generous  to  you,  because  this  would  be  over 
15  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  there  was  no  presi- 
dents' report  that  asked  for  $75  million.  The 
individual  universities  make  application  to  the 
University  Affairs  committee.  They  made 
these  applications  as  individual  institutions,  I 
have  them  listed  here  as  to  the  specific 
amounts  they  requested.  The  hon.  members 
have  in  their  book  of  estimates  the  amount 
of  money  that  the  House  is  being  asked  to 
vote.  The  amount  of  money  requested  is 
$65,242,000;  the  amount  that  you  are  being 
asked  to  vote  comes  to  $59,443,000.  In  fact, 
once  again,  as  I  say,  the  universities  are  being 
given,  or  it  is  recommended  that  this  House 
give  to  them,  something  a  little  less  than  nine 
per  cent  under  their  request— not  demonstrated 
absolute  need— as  I  will  point  out  to  you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  we 
get  beyond  this  point  perhaps  the  hon.  Min- 
ister could  give  us  some  information,  rather 
than  all  the  overall  average,  whether  there 
were  certain  institutions  which  were  perhaps 
a  little  above  that  general  point  of  nine  per 
cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
deal  with  two  or  three  institutions  as  we  go 


along.  I  do  take  exception,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  he  cannot  understand  the 
objectives  of  the  government  which  takes 
great  pride  in  erecting  buildings  and  then 
neglects  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  use  the 
buildings  as  they  should  be  used.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
suggesting  that  we  do  not  provide  capital 
facilities?  They  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment programme. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
staff— and  I  touched  on  this  during  my  remarks 
in  the  introduction  of  my  estimates— that  we 
have  some  very  interesting  figures.  In  1961- 
62,  there  were  27,527  students  enrolled  in 
the  provincially  assisted  universities  of  Ontario 
and  a  staff  of  1,907.  Now,  this  is  in  1961-82. 
And  this  gave  a  student-staff  ratio  of  one 
professor  or  teacher  for  every  14.4  students. 
In  1965-66,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  en- 
rolment in  the  assisted  institutions  will  be 
50,072  and  that  staff  complement  will  stand 
at  3,833.  This  will  give  a  staff-student  ratio  of 
1  to  13.  Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
course  of  this  period  of  time  there  has  been 
a  reduction  in  student-staff  ratio  and  I  sug- 
gest you  look  and  see  ff  you  can  find  many 
other  jurisdictions  where  this  has  taken  place 
in  this  past  three  years. 

Let  us  look  at  the  future,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
can  be  estimated  that  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  university  programmes  in  1970-1971,  close 
to  90,000  will  be  attending  provincially 
assisted  universities.  To  be  conservative,  if  I 
may  use  this  term,  if  we  assume  that  a 
student-staff  ratio  of  1  to  every  13.5  students 
will  prevail,  the  total  requirement  for  staff 
would  be  roughly  6,666.  And  allowing  the 
flexibility  required  in  looking  so  far  ahead,  it 
might  be  more  reasonable  to  talk  in  terms  of 
staff  totalling,  say,  6,800  to  7,000  by  1970  or 
1971. 

Now  let  us  take  the  lower  end  of  the  esti- 
mated range,  6,800.  It  means  that  we  must 
add  2,967  new  staff  personnel  for  an  in- 
crease of  77  per  cent  over  the  five-year  period, 
1966-67,  to  1970-71.  Now  in  the  current 
academic  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  pomes 
about  because  of  the  Ontario  fellowship  pro- 
gramme—I want  to  make  this  very  clear  to 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition— in  the 
current  academic  year,  1964-65,  there  were 
1,150  Ontario  graduate  fellows  undertaking 
graduate  studies  in  Ontario  universities.  This 
is  expected  to  increase  substantially  next  year 
and  in  the  following  years.  And  I  suggest  to 
the  House  that,  ff  this  trend  continues— and 
I    anticipate    that    it    wiU— we    will    in    fact. 
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couple  with  the  recruiting  policy  of  the  uni- 
versities, be  able  to  meet  this  sta£F  require- 
ment in  1970  and  1971. 

I  cannot  say  conclusively,  no  one  can.  But 
once  again  I  suggest— if  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  anxious  to  be  fair,  to  be  con- 
structive—I would  be  very  pleased  if  he 
could  present  to  me  a  more  comprehensive 
programme  for  development  of  teaching 
personnel  in  the  universities,  sponsored  or 
assisted  by  state  or  provincial  governments, 
that  is  any  better  than  our  present  Ontario 
graduate  fellowship  programme.  And  it  is 
this  programme,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  will  do 
much— it  will  not  do  it  all,  but  it  will  do  much 
—to  ensure  that  we  do  have  the  staflF. 

And  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  that  this  government,  this  department, 
is  very  aware  of  the  necessity  of  finding  com- 
petent staff  for  universities.  We  have  not  put 
physical  facilities  first;  we  treated  this  as 
being  a  joint  or  co-operative  problem.  You 
cannot,  I  think,  separate  them  and  establish 
priorities. 

So  I  say  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  to 
suggest— and  I  have  never  been  to  Pharaoh's 
pyramids,  I  do  not  know  how  useful  they 
are— that  we  are  building  facilities  here  in 
this  province  that  will  not  be  useful  is  not 
really  being  fair.  We  h«ive  9  comprehensive 
programme  for  staff  development  and  it  is 
one  which  we  will  continue.  And  it  is  one 
that  other  jurisdictions,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  emulate. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  could  follow  with  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  and  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  not  got  a  copy  of  my  speech  here. 
But  certainly  in  the  figures  that  I  was  going 
through  before,  you  had— I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  looking  at  your  figxures  for 
1963— facilities  then  for  graduate  studies, 
which  would  mean  that  you  could  only  pro- 
vide graduate  studies  for  20  per  cent  of  the 
requirements.  And  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that 
these  proposals  are  going  to  enlarge  the 
graduate  studies  and  answer  the  need. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  appreciate  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Actually  graduate  enrolment  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  three  years,  or 
two  years.  Let  us  leave  the  question,  if  we 
understand  each  other,  on  the  amount  of 
grants  and  on  the  staff  problem.  I  will  get 
into  this  difference  of  the  $5  million- 
Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  again?  One  of 
my  problems  has  been,  and  I  think  you  had 
frankly  clarified  it  for  me  a  bit  before,  when 


you  said  that  you  had  not  got  a  formula 
worked  out  yet.  But,  I  would  be  concerned 
about  this.  For  example,  take  the  University 
of  Toronto.  How  much  will  the  University  of 
Toronto  have  to  pay  off  in  debt  in  1970  on 
the  capital  grants  given  in  1965? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Thompson:  I  realize  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  this  is  a  very  easy 
question  to  answer.  I  do  not  even  need  to 
be  a  mathematician.  I  will  get  to  this  part 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition's  speech. 
The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  suggests, 
and  the  question  he  raises  now  I  think  fur- 
ther points  up  the  fact: 

I  wonder  if  the  advisory  committee  to 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs  has 
any  long-term  plan  which  will  enable  the 
universities  to  cope  with  the  debt  load 
imposed  by  the  use  of  borrowed  jnoney 
for  capital  projects? 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect,  I  would  suggest 
to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that 
perhaps,  rather  than  relying  on  somebody 
else  to  prepare  this  material  for  him,  he 
consult  with  his  colleague,  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant.  I  think,  sir,  that  he  understands 
there  will  be  no  repayment  by  the  universities 
in  1970  or  1971  for  the  capital  moneys  bor- 
rowed, either  principal  or  interest.  And  I 
think  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
understands  this.  I  tliink  it  is  very  important 
because  I  notice  in  two  or  three  press  releases 
that  some  concern  is  being  evidenced  by  the 
question  of  how  the  universities  are  going 
to  pay  this  back.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very 
clear,  and  it  was  made  very  clear  last  session, 
that  the  universities  are  receiving  this  money. 
They  will  receive  special  operating  grants 
with  which  they  will  pay  off  the  debentures. 
There  is  no  capital  obligation  on  the  imi- 
versity  whatsoever.  I  hope  I  have  made  this 
abundantly  clear. 

Mr.  Thompson:  My  problem,  sir,  is  to 
understand  whether  the  operating  expenses 
are  sufficient  to  pay  off  tliis  money?  Have 
you  worked  out  the  formula  on  that?  And 
this  has  been  discussed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Da'ds:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
formula  to  work  out.  The  regular  operating 
grants  to  the  universities  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  students  and  so  on  will  be  handled, 
I  hope,  in  a  different  way.  Perhaps  we  may 
have  a  formula.  But  they  will  be  treated  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 
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Mr.  Thompson:  I  beg  your  pardon,  that  is 
just  the  point.  You  say  you  have  not  got  a 
formula,  but  you  hope  by  1970— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  there  is  no  formula 
needed  for  the  repayment  of  the  debenture 
and  interest  charges.  These  moneys  will  be 
given  to  each  institution  separate  and  apart 
from  any  other  operating  grants  they  receive 
and  it  does  not  affect  their  programme 
whatsoever.  It  really  is  a  mechanical  book- 
keeping situation.  It  does  not  involve  any 
problem  for  the  universities  whatsoever.  I 
hope  I  have  made  this  clear.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  does  not  agree,  perhaps, 
with  the  method  of  financing  but  I  think  he 
understands  that  this  does  not  impose  any 
financial  obligation  on  the  universities. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  only  point  there,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  may  deal  with  this,  is  that 
in  1970  you  will  be  giving  an  operations 
grant  to  the  universities  that  may  be— shall 
I  say  for  purposes  of  illustrating,  $10  million 
—in  fact  that  they  will  only  be  getting  an 
operations  grant  of,  say,  $7  million  or 
$8  million,  and  the  other  $2  million  or 
$3  million  will  be  to  pay  back  this  debt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sure  if  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  is  still  here,  and  if  I 
happen  to  be  still  here,  the  hon.  member 
would  never  let  us  away  with  this  argument. 
This  is  a  specious  argument.  This  is  not  the 
case  at  all.  We  recognize,  and  we  have  to 
recognize,  the  growth  of  the  institution  as 
far  as  operating  grants  are  concerned.  The 
capital  programme  is  separate  and  apart,  it 
is  a  bookkeeping  situation.  The  universities 
will  receive  this  money  and  they  will  pay  it 
back  to  the  Crown  corporation.  It  will  not 
inhibit  their  growth  in  any  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  do  you  not  do  it  as 
part  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  I  say,  we  could  get 
into  an  argument  and  I  am  not  an  economist 
or  financier.  We  could  get  into  an  argument 
as  to  the  procedure,  perhaps  at  some  other 
time.  The  point  I  want  to  make  clear  to 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition— and  I 
rather  got  the  message  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant,  last  Friday,  that  he  understood  it— 
the  plan  is  there  and  the  universities,  I  can 
tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  know  that  they  are 
under  no  difficulty  or  under  no  financial 
obligation  as  far  as  the  repayment  of  these 
loans  is  concerned.   This  is  known  to  them. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  say  at 
the  start  that  I  do  not  want  to  discredit  any- 


one.  This  is  my  own  work  and  these  are  my 
own  studies.    If  I  am  misunderstanding- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it 
is,  I  sympathize  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  because  it  is  a  very  complicated 
field. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  other  point:  Would 
you  explain  why  the  presidents  suggest  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  raise  tuition  fees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  yes,  I  will  get  to 
this. 

Mr.  Thompson:  All  right.  I  see  it  as  a  re- 
volving fund.  I  am  a  simple  fellow,  but  to 
me  I  see  this  situation  in  those  terms.  Am  I 
right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  think  you  can 
use  the  words  "revolving  fund,"  but  I  think 
as  long  as  you  understand  that  tlie  universities 
will  not  be  under  an  obligation  to  pay  it  back, 
other  than  with  moneys  provided  by  the  gov- 
ernment, I  think  we  have  accomplished  per- 
haps sufficient  of  our  purpose. 

Now,  dealing  with  the  other  matters,  there 
are  two  or  three  areas  where  there  was  some 
complaint  from  the  university  heads  as  to 
the  amount  of  their  grant  and  this  is  very 
awkward  for  me  to  explain  and  get  into  any 
detail  as  to  the  internal  administration  of 
these  institutions.  I  will  deal  with  two  or 
three  of  them,  with  limited  examples,  because 
I  think  you  must  appreciate  that  this  is  an 
internal  matter  for  the  university  itself.  But 
there  were  two  or  three  who  suggested  that 
they  were  not  going  to  receive  sufficient  funds 
without  raising  fees. 

I  will  deal  with  the  first  one,  and  that  is 
Lakehead  University.  In  fact,  Lakehead 
University  raised  its  fees  prior  to  its  sub- 
mission to  the  government,  or  to  tlie  univer- 
sity affairs  advisory  committee.  I  have  a  little 
press  release  here:  "Fort  William:  Lakehead 
University  receives  $500,000-within  $5,000 
of  what  we  applied  for  and  we  are  delighted." 

This  is  Lakehead  University  and  I  see  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  in- 
cluded the  Lakehead,  I  believe,  in  his  speech 
as  one  of  those  in  some  difficulty. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  quote  from  Mr.  C.  D. 
Hoad.    Is  he  from  the  Lakehead? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Braun  is  presi- 
dent of  Lakehead  University. 

Mr.  Thompson:  But  I  just  quoted  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  a  letter,  too,  from 
Mr.  Braun— if  you  would  like  me  to  read  it— 
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which  is  very  compUmentary  to  the  govern- 
ment. , 

Mr.  Thompson:  Why  do  you  not  read  my 
quotes  before  you  read  his;  or  do  you  want  to 
read  my  quotes  after?  Just  as  long  as  you 
read  my  quotes  from  him  to  balance  your 
letter. 

Hon»  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  yes.   We  will  do  both. 

An  Hon.  member:  It  would  be  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  I  have  not  got  Hansard. 
It  is  not  printed  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Here  is  the  letter: 

Harold  Braun,  principal  of  Lakehead 
University,  said  that  the  fee  there  will  have 
to  be  raised  by  $30. 

—and  this  is  in  the  general  statement  in  which 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  indi- 
cating, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  funds  had  not 
been  sufficient  and,  as  a  result,  a  fee  increase 
would  occur. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  decision  to  raise  fees 
at  Lakehead  University  was  made  prior  to 
the  submission  to  the  government.  And  this 
is  the  letter: 

In  the  Canadian  Press  news  release  as  it 
appeared  on  local  radio  stations  this  morn- 
ing I  was  quoted  as  saying  that  Lakehead 
University  would  be  forced  to  raise  fees 
by  approximately  $30  per  student  as  a 
result  of  the  sum  allocated  to  Lakehead 
University  in  the  provincial  Budget.  I 
understand— 

And  he  goes  into  it  at  some  length,  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  two  or  three  other  papers. 

The  reporter  called  from  Toronto  at 
about— 

This  I  do  not  think  is  too  relevant. 

He  then  asked  me  if  we  planned  to  raise 
our  fees  and  I  in  turn  replied  that  we 
planned  to  raise  them  by  about  $30  per 
student.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  our 
fees  were  approximately  $100  lower  than 
those  of  other  Ontario  universities  and  the 
board  of  governors  had  adopted  a  policy  of 
raising  them  gradually  to  bring  them  into 
line.  The  decision  to  raise  the  fees  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  province  of  Ontario 
Budget. 

I   hope    the   hon.    leader   of   the    Opposition 

understands  this. 

I  am  sure  I  made  this  clear  to  him  but 
in  the  process  of  reducing  my  comments 
to  one  sentence,  they  gave  the  wrong  im- 
pression. I  made  some  comments  to  clarify 
this  on  the  local  radio  station  at  noon  but 


have  made  no  further  attempt  to  correct  the 
impression  given  on  the  wire  service. 

I  wanted  you  to  know  that  we  are 
deeply  grateful  for  the  consideration  and 
assistance  we  have  received  from  you  and 
your  department. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  the  president  of  Lauren- 
tian  University,  Mr.  S.  C.  MuUins,  said— and 
I  do  not  want  to  go  quoting  through  my 
speech  again— but  he  said: 

This  is  quite  a  blow  to  us.    Our  request 

was  cut  by  more  than  $81,000.    We  have 

to  find  the  money  somewhere  and  we  will 

consider  raising  fees. 

And,  similarly.  Dr.  A.  D.  Dunston  also  said  he 
was  not  very  happy,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
others.  Have  these  people  written  to  the  hon. 
Minister  since  to  say  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
I  find  this  very  awkward  because  I  do  not 
want  to  deal  with  each  individual  institution, 
and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion does  not  believe  when  a  university  comes 
in  with  its  submission  that  it  necessarily  is 
going  to  be  given  the  full  amount  just  because 
it  has  asked  for  it.  I  think  the  universities,  I 
am  sure,  understand  this  position. 

I  will  deal  with  Laurentian.  The  request 
for  grants  by  Laurentian  was  $1,031,671.  The 
university  committee  recommended  a  sum  of 
$950,000,  to  which  will  be  added  their  share 
of  the  scholarship  fund  of  $32,000,  or 
$982,000.  Now  they  make  an  analysis— they 
go  into  very  great  detail— of  the  submissions 
of  the  universities,  and  I  put  it  to  the  House, 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  requests  in  Lauren- 
tian's  submission  was  $18,000  for  an  anti- 
cipated deficit  on  the  operations  of  the 
student  general  association  and  athletics.  The 
university  affairs  committee  felt,  in  its 
wisdom  I  assume,  that  this  was  not  a  proper 
request  to  make  of  government.  There  is 
$20,000  for  faculty  residences  and  president's 
home.  The  committee  is  trying  to  treat  these 
universities  fairly. 

And  there  is  one  item  here  which  perhaps 
the  university  did  not  understand— they  do 
now;  $26,200,  being  the  anticipated  surplus 
before  sinking  fund  payments  on  the  1965-66 
operation.  The  committee  does  not  recom- 
mend payment  of  grants  on  this  basis.  So  I 
think  you  will  see  that,  in  fact,  there  are  very 
few  items  that  have  been  deleted  from 
Laurentian's  request  which  should  in  any 
way  affect  its  actual  operation  as  an  institu- 
tion. I  use  Laurentian  because  it  is  a  new 
university    and   has    not    had    experience   in 
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making  submissions.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
any  greater  detail.  I  would  do  this  as  far  as 
Queen's  and  Carleton  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Thompson:  There  is  a  very  strong 
statement  from  the  director  of  the  University 
of  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  speak  to  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
he  would  understand  the  University  of  Ottawa 
is  in  quite  a  different  position  from  other 
universities. 

Mr.  Thompson:  But  it  still  gets  provincial 

grants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  gets  provincial  grants 
only  in  two  areas. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Tjiey  have  made  the 
statement  that  they  do  not  get  enough  money 
to  operate  properly  and  you  will  find  some 
other  reports,  I  am  sure,  of  this  nature;  but 
they  are  not  a  fully  provincially  assisted 
university  and  you  cannot  include  them  with 
tliese  others. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  do  not  want  to  belabour 
the  point  but  I  have  a  number  of  cHppiiags 
from  university  presidents  who  are  not  happy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  dealt,  I  hope,  with  most  of  the  problems 
that  have  been  raised.  I  do  not  say  for  a 
moment  that  every  university  is  completely 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  money  it  has 
received.  But  these  amounts  were  recom- 
mended by  the  imiversity  affairs  committee 
after  a  very  careful  analysis.  Regarding  the 
one  for  Carleton— and  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  detail,  but  once  again  there  was  some 
request— there  was  an  underestimate  of  the 
amount  it  would  receive  from  the  federal 
grants. 

There  is  an  anticipated  surplus  of  some 
$71,000  from  the  1965-66  operations.  And 
the  university  affairs  committee  adopted  a 
policy  of  not  paying  grants  in  these  areas. 
Actually  Carleton  University's  grant,  I  think, 
was  increased  by  close  to  50  per  cent  in  this 
one  year.  If  you  check  last  year's  grants  to 
Carleton  against  this  year's  you  will  find  close 
to  a  50  per  cent  increase. 

I  could  give  you  some  figures  with  respect 
to  Queen's  where  Dr.  Corry  has  indicated 
he  is  not  completely  content  with  the  number 
of  dollars  he  has  received,  but  maybe  these 
figures  will  be  helpful  to  the  hon.  leader  of 
the   Opposition.     In    1960-61    the   enrolment 


was  3,052.  That  was  the  estimated  enrolment. 
The  actual  enrolment  was  3,060.  And  then, 
for  comparison,  we  move  into  the  1961-62 
area  where  the  estimated  enrolment  was 
3,190;  the  actual  enrolment  was  3,352— this 
was  an  increase  of  9.5  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year.  The  increase  in  grant  was 
13.5  per  cent.  Now,  not  giving  all  the  figures, 
but  in  1962-63  the  increase  in  enrolment— and 
this  is  interesting— was  only  2.2  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  grant  was  13.9  per  cent.  In  1963- 
64,  the  increase  in  enrolment,  once  again, 
was  7.8  per  cent;  the  increase  in  grants,  40.8 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  is  the  point  th^n,  are  they 
becoming  increasingly  ineflBcient? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  think  the  point  is 
this,  Mr.  Chairman:  The  university  affairs 
committee  has  endeavoured  to  meet  the 
requests  of  these  institutions.  I  think  it  has 
been  really  quite  fair  this  year. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  we  are  speaking  of 
this  year.  I  will  just  go  into  some  totals 
before  I  get  into  my  final  remarks.  The  total 
enrolment  for  all  our  provincially  assisted 
universities  has  increased  from  1960-61  by 
9.2  per  cent.  These  are,  in  this  order:  9.6  per 
cent,  14.6  per  cent  and  20.8  per  cent.  And 
the  estimated  increase  from  1965-66,  over 
1964-65,  is  roughly  19.8  per  cent.  I  am  just 
relating  these  totals  because  I  find  it  very 
awkward  to  go  into  each  individual  institu- 
tion, and  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  members 
really  want  to  do  this. 

Grants— and  you  can  compare  this  with  the 
other  figures  I  gave  you— over  this  same 
period  of  time,  have  increased  24.6  per  cent, 
21.1  per  cent,  35.7  per  cent,  31.1  per  cent 
and  43  per  cent.  I  think  this  very  clearly 
indicates,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  getting  into 
the  detail  of  each  situation,  that  the  amount 
of  government  support  has  grown  more 
rapidly  than  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  universities.  I  think  it  has 
been  most  generous. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
carry  on  any  further— I  have  taken  too  long- 
other  than  to  have  some  final  remarks  for  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  permit,  just  before  he  leaves 
this  topic.  I  thank  him  for  taking  trouble  to 
give  us  this  information— it  is  very  useful. 
But  I  feel  that,  although  he  does  not  like  to 
deal  with  individual  institutions,  he  should 
deal  particularly  and  specifically  with  Queen's 
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more  fully  in  the  light  of  the  statement  that 
the  president  of  Queen's  has  made:  that,  in 
the  future,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discover 
on  what  principle  the  government  plans  to 
fix  the  allocation  of  university  operating 
grants.  I  find  it  almost  inconceivable  that  he 
is  not  satisfied,  as  the  president  of  this  great 
institution,  after  having  come  and  dealt  with 
the  hon.  Minister  and  the  various  committees 
advising  the  hon.  Minister.  Why  does  he  not 
know  specifically  how  this  amount  of  money 
is  arrived  at? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  president  of  Queen's  has  some 
idea  of  how  we  arrived  at  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  may  have  been  misquoted 
like  the  other  one  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
was  misquoted.  I  do  not  want  to  go  any 
deeper  into  the  internal  administration  of  a 
single  university.  I  have  indicated,  I  think, 
to  the  House,  that  the  increase  in  grants  to 
Queen's  has  been  very  substantial  over  this 
past  three  years,  where  their  actual  student 
enrolment  has  not  advanced  to  the  same 
extent. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  could  the  hon.  Minister 
just  tell  us  specifically  what  they  asked  for 
and  then  what  you  gave  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Queen's  University  re- 
quested, Mr.  Chairman,  $5,735,000  and 
received  $4,930,000.  I  think  I  should  relate 
this  to  you,  if  we  want  to  get  into  this  detail 
—and  I  would  prefer  not  to.  They  have  re- 
ceived roughly  $1,105  per  student.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  hon.  member  wants  any 
more  information  than  this  or  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  just  trying  to 
prove  that  Queen's  University  is  a  high 
quality  university?  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we 
are  on  this  point,  because  I  think  perhaps  we 
should  tidy  it  up,  I  want  to  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  since  he  wants  us  to  be 
fair— I  think  he  too  would  like  to  be  fair— I 
think  to  relate  the  increase  to  the  university 
population  to  the  increase  in  grants  is  to 
miss  another  very  key  factor;  namely,  that 
the  per  student  operating  cost  is  going  up  for 
every  student. 

For  example,  I  quoted  from  Dr.  Jackson, 
who  pointed  out  to  the  CEA  a  year  ago  that 
the  unit  cost  of  operating  was  then  $2,000, 
is  rising  steadily,  and  is  likely  to  exceed 
$3,000  by  1970-71.  So  for  all  of  those  original 
3,100,  for  example,  who  were  at  Queen's  the 
per  unit  cost  has  gone  up;  as  well  as  for  the 
200  or  300  extra  that  may  have  come  in. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
saying  for  a  moment  that  the  increase  in 
grants  reflects  just  the  increase  in  enrolment. 
I  do  not  suggest  this  for  a  moment.  The  unit 
cost  is  going  up  and  it  will  continue  to  go  up 
and  this  leads  me  into  my  final  point,  if  I 
might  make  it.  I  did  look,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  constructive  suggestion  made  by  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  with  respect  to  these 
100  scholarships  at  $10,000  apiece  to  eminent 
scholars  elsewhere  than  in  this  jurisdiction.  I 
have  discussed  it,  actually,  with  two  or  three 
people.  Others  have  discussed  it  on  my  behalf 
as  well. 

it  creates  some  really  serious  problems. 
First,  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  people 
are  readily  available.  One  problem  that  came 
to  my  mind  is:  If  you  have  the  head  of  the 
history  department  at  a  university  in  Ontario 
and  you  bring  in  an  eminent  scholar  from 
somewhere  else  at  $10,000  more,  I  think  you 
then  just  start  the  cycle  of  increases  right 
throughout  the  piece.  I  think  you  could 
cause  some  very  significant  problems  with  in- 
ternal administration.  As  one  person  observed 
to  me,  really  the  proper  way— and  I  do  not 
want  to  keep  harping  on  it— to  develop  uni- 
versity teachers  and  personnel  is  through 
our  present  Ontario  graduate  fellowship  pro- 
gramme. While  I  appreciate,  and  I  will  accept 
sugestions  from  across  the  House  that  have 
substantial  merit,  I  would  suggest  that  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  could,  in  fact, 
be  implemented.  Now  I  want  to  deal- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  on  that 
point,  first  may  I  say  it  is  quite  clear  to  me, 
sir,  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  is  a 
historian.  In  detail  he  would  recognize  that  in 
mediaeval  times  the  way  that  scholars  were 
recruited,  like  Erasmus  and  More,  and  so  on— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  some  excellent 
scholars  here. 

Ml*.  Thompson:  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, but  I  would  also  suggest  to  him  that 
there  have  been  occasions  when  excellent 
scholars  or  research  people  have  left  here— 
I  am  looking  more  at  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health— men  of  medical  research  have  left 
here  because  of  the  lack  of  medical  grants 
that  are  given  for  undergraduates.  I  have 
mentioned  this  in  estimates  a  while  ago.  But 
one  of  my  concerns  is  that  the  hon.  Minister 
emphasized  that  we  are  going  to  build  these 
people  from  our  own  fellowships. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  A  great  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  this  is  my  concern, 
and  I  come  back  to  this:  That  from  his  own 
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department  he  says  that  we  will  have  under- 
graduates in  1970  numbering  between  92,000 
and  100,000  persons.  This  means  that  we  will 
have  to  double  our  university  staff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  I  went  into  this. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  I  know  the  hon.  Min- 
ister did  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  ask  him 
to  repeat  some  of  his  points  again,  but  I  am 
still  concerned  about  how  many  teachers 
we  have  now.  He  keeps  saying,  with  respect 
to  graduate  courses,  that  we  are  going  to  have 
these  3,000  graduates  and  he  hopes  that  he 
will  entice  them  to  go  into  teaching.  But  have 
we  got  any  real  assurance  that  graduates  do 
go  into  teaching? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  get  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  the 
folder  so  that  he  can  read  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  will  look  forward  to  it. 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:    The   Ontario   fellowship 
programme  was  instituted  by  my  predecessor 
in  office  and  it  is   an  excellent  programme. 
The  basic- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Narrow  in  some  ways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  basic  concept  of  this 
programme  was  to  create  university  teachers. 
It  is  right  there  in  the  material  that  is  sub- 
mitted to  them.  I  may  have  a  copy  I  can  send 
over  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Thompson:  How  successful  has  it  been? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot 
evaluate  the  success.  We  will  not  know  for 
perhaps  a  year  or  two  as  to  the  numbers  or 
as  to  the  percentage  of  these  students  on 
our  graduate  fellowships  who  will  in  fact 
go  into  university  teaching.  The  decision  was 
made  that  we  are  not  tying  any  strings  to 
these  people.  We  are  not  getting  them  to  sign 
any  document  saying  "y^s,  we  will  teach  at 
universities,"  but  they  know  the  funds  are 
being  provided  by  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince with  the  understanding  that  this  is  to 
meet  the  personnel  requirements  at  the 
universities  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Then  could  I  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  who  was  the 
hon.  Minister's  illustrious  predecessor  in  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Very  illustrious,  quite 
right. 

Mr.  Thompson:  When  did  he  implement 
this  plan?  I  assume  that  graduate  work  is 
usually  two  years  after  a  BA.  If  one  were 


going  to  take  a  Ph.D.  it  would  be  longer. 
When  was  this  first  started  and  when  will 
we  know  the  results  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  first  students  were 
enrolled,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1963-64.  Some 
of  them  are  doing  one  year,  some  two, 
some  three.  Some  are  going  on  to  their 
Ph.D's.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  numbers. 
I  could  get  them  for  you. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Surely  the  hon.  Minister 
would  have  some  figures  at  this  point  if  the 
number— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  were  1,150  in 
1964-65. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
who  went  into  teaching? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  the  total  number 
working  towards  master's  degrees  in  1964 
was  636.  We  anticipate  there  will  be  513  at 
doctorate  level  this  year.  The  total  of 
doctoral  candidates  going  on  further,  or 
rather  the  total  number  of  fellowships  is 
1,149.  I  said,  1,150  and  we  anticipate  that 
this  number  will  increase  over  the  next  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry,  just  a  point  on 
this,  but  it  will  show  the  success  of  the  hon. 
Minister's  effort:  How  many  are  actually 
teaching  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
not  ready  yet  to  teach. 

Mr.  Thompson:  They  have  had  two-year 
courses.    Some  would  be  ready  with  an  MA. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  this  is  only  the  second 
year  of  the  programme,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
will  know  the  success  of  this  by  next  Sep- 
tember, and  another  year  beyond  that  for  the 
doctoral  candidates. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  When 
they  are  graduates  we  will  know  where  they 


Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate  this.  But  some 
of  them  had  completed  graduate  studies  for 
one  year.  Let  me  put  it  another  way  to  you 
then.  How  many  are  now  at  work,  other  than 
teaching  or  at  doing  further  research? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  may 
be  one  or  two  exceptions,  but  98  per  cent  of 
them  are  still  in  the  graduate  fellowship  pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Fine,  thank  you  very  much. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  give  you  the  figures 
again.  I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  time, 
but  the  student-staff  ratio  has  gone  down  in 
three  years.  I  will  point  these  figures  out 
again.  We  feel  we  will  need  roughly  6,800 
to  7,000  professors  by  1970-71.  We  presently 
have  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
3,800  to  3,900.  This  means  we  will  need 
roughly  2,967  by  1970-71.  We  have  1,150 
students  in  the  programme  now.  Over  the 
next  four  years,  assuming  that  it  grows  at 
the  existing  rate,  it  would  appear  that  there 
will  be  sufficient  even  from  this  programme 
alone  to  come  very  close  to  looking  after  this 
problem,  but  the  universities  are  having,  I 
think,  fairly  good  success  at  the  moment  in 
recruiting  elsewhere. 

I  should  point  this  out  to  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  very 
difficult  to  assess,  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  salaries  available  to  university  teaching 
personnel  in  Ontario,  based  on  our  1964-65 
figures,  are  higher  than  the  salaries  paid  to 
university  and  college  personnel  in  the  United 
States  on  the  1962-63  figures.  We  have  not 
got  their  1964-65  figures.  So  that  it  is  not 
just  money,  and  this  is  another  point  I  want 
to  make  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  100  scholarships  would  not  do  it. 

T^e  reason  people  move  at  this  level  from 
one  jurisdiction  to  another  is  the  type  of  work 
that  they  will  be  able  to  do  at  a  particular 
institution.  We  lose  people  south  of  the 
border  not  just  for  dollars  and  cents,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  for  the  availability  of  research 
in  the  field  they  are  interested  in.  This  is 
one  of  the  keys  to  it  and  it  leads  me,  I  hope, 
to  what  will  be  my  concluding  remarks. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  considered  this  suggestion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have,  I  spent  all  week- 
end thinking  about  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate  that  because  I 
think  it  is  a  most  important  thing  to  thrash 
out.  Many  advances  in  the  last  part  of  the 
20th  century,  and  I  would  agree  with  you, 
have  depended  not  only  upon  finances  for  the 
salary,  but  also  upon  research  facilities— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  agree. 

Mr.  Thompson:  —and  also  undergraduates. 

I  would  like  you,  sir,  because  I  see  you 
have  this  breadth  of  vision,  to  look,  for  ex- 
ample, at  cancer  research,  at  medical  research, 
and  to  see  what  facilities  are  available  for 
doing  research  as  well  as  financing  it.  I  hope 
you  will  not  lose  sight  of  that  suggestion. 


Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  get  some  information. 
Never  having  been  to  university,  all  this  talk 
is  away  above  my  head,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  something  on  a  matter  of  policy,  Mr. 
Minister. 

I  am  interested  in  this  teacher-student 
ratio  of  one  to  13.  I  would  like  to  ask  who 
places  the  hmitations  on  who  shall  go  to 
university,  for  example  insofar  as  the  doctor 
shortage  is  concerned?  There  are  not  going 
to  be  enough  doctors  to  go  around.  Does  the 
university  itself  place  the  limitation,  or  does 
the  government  have  some  say  in  tliis  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
understand  the  hon.  member's  question. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    Neither  does  he. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  but  I  vdll  try  to 
understand  it. 

Interjections  by  several  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  understood 
it  perfectly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Did  you?  Well,  I  would 
say  that  the  government  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  number  of  students  that  are  ad- 
mitted into  each  individual  faculty  within 
the  university.  In  other  words— I  assume  that 
you  are  talking  about  the  medical  faculty  at 
some  university— the  number  of  students  that 
are  admitted  into  this  faculty,  and  the  student- 
staff  ratio  is  determined  by  the  university 
itself.    I  assume  this  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Very  good  question,  be- 
cause I  understand  169  qualified  students 
were  turned  down  last  year  through  lack  of 
facilities. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  plan 
to  have  a  policy  to  control  the  number  of 
doctors  in  our  province?  Or  are  you  giving 
grants,  and  cannot  control  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  sure,  once  again, 
really  what  the  hon.  member  is  suggesting. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  is 
making  it  too  tough  for  students  to  get  into 
a  medical  course,  that  is  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  question  that  it  is  not  the  easiest 
course  to  get  into.  The  facilities  determine, 
to  a  degree,  the  number  of  students,  and 
probably  every  medical  faculty  in  Canada  has 
rejected    applicants    over    this    past   four    or 
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five  years.  In  fact,  they  were  rejecting  appli- 
cants when  I  attended  there  in  1949.  I  was 
not  one  of  them,  Mr.  Chairman— I  was  not 
quahfied— but  they  were  rejecting  apphca- 
tions  then. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Does  the  medical  group  con- 
trol the  flow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
control  over  the  medical  group.  What  we  are 
attempting  to  provide  is  additional  facilities 
for  medical  training  and  I  think,  as  I  pointed 
out,  and  even  the  Hall  commission  report  will 
point  out— and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
can  explain  this  far  better  than  I— that  the 
ratio  of  doctors  to  the  number  of  people  in 
this  jurisdiction  is  one  of  tlie  best  anywhere. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  someone  should  know 
what  is  going  on.  But  that  is  not  true,  a  lot 
of  smaller  places  cannot  get  doctors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  I  say,  I  am  only  going 
by  the  Hall  commission  report,  I  am  not 
qualified  in  this  field,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
there  is  no  point  in  my  debating  it  with  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  are  areas  of  poverty 
within  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  started  out  my  remarks 
by  suggesting  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  wanted  to  be  fair.  I  think  he  has 
been  fair,  I  think  he  will  acknowledge  that 
we  are  meeting  the  staff  problem  in  the 
universities  with  a  very  imaginative  pro- 
gramme. I  think  that  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  indicate  that  we  are  meeting  the  physical 
problems  of  providing  sufficient- 
Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  certainly  would  want  to  be  fair,  but  you 
know  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing. In  connection  with  the  graduate  studies, 
the  hon.  Minister  admits  that  he  has  not 
seen  how  many  will  actually  go  into  teaching 
at  university.  We  wUl  be  optimistic.  I  agree 
they  have  not  finished  their  studies  yet,  so 
we  will  be  optimistic  with  you  that  this  may 
provide  enough  teachers  by  1970. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  appreciate  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition's  joint  optimism  with 
me. 

Mr.  Sirtger:  We  are  optimistic  for  the 
people,  despite  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Dealing  witli  the  question 
of  actual  pupil  places— and  I  think  this  is  one 
criterion  on  which  you  can  assess  the  develop- 


ment of  the  programme  in  Ontario— in  this 
past  September,  as  I  said  to  the  House— no 
student  who  was  qualified  was  refused  ad- 
mission to  a  university  in  this  province.  May- 
be not  the  first  university  of  his  or  her  choice, 
nor  the  first  faculty,  but  they  were  allowed 
in  to  a  university  in  this  province.  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  have  his  research  people 
check.  He  will  find  that  in  the  state  of  New 
York's  state  institutions  they  were  turned 
down  two  for  one,  compared  with  Ontario. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  were  refusing  qualified  students. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  expect  this  province  to 
be  ahead  of  any  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  Illinois,  they  were 
turned  down.  One  of  your  own  members 
was  in  the  state  of  California  this  past  fall, 
and  even  there,  under  their  very  sophisticated 
plan  for  higher  education,  where  they  only 
take  the  top  11  or  11.5  per  cent,  the  same 
applies.  The  universities,  in  September  of 
1964,  could  not  accommodate  the  number  of 
students  that  would  qualify  under  this 
arrangement.   Ontario  was  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  ask,  Mr.  Chairman 
—in  view  of  every  qualified  student  being 
able  to  get  into  the  university  of  his  choice- 
are  my  facts  wrong  with  respect  to  the  169 
young  people  from  Ontario  who  had  the 
qualifications  set  by  liiedical  schools  but  there 
were  no  facilities  for  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said 
this.  I  said  that  he  could  not  necessarily 
get  into  the  university  or  the  faculty  of  his 
first  choice.  I  am  not  Saying  to  the  House 
that  there  are  suflBcient  medical  faculties  to 
accommodate  all  the  people  who  want  to 
become  doctors.  I  have  not  said  this;  I  said 
that  every  person  who  is  qualified  and  wants 
to  enter  a  university  could  do  so.  And  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Thompson:  It  Seeins  quite  a  waste  of 
talent  if  I  have  to  be  an  engineer  when  I 
have  no  ability  to  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  agree  it  is  a  waste  of 
talent.  Another  criteriorl,  of  course,  is  the 
necessity.  It  may  be  that  everybody  would 
like  to  enter  law,  but  I  would  think  it  would 
be  highly  undesirable  if  they  all  did  so. 

Mr.  Thompson:  But  I  think  when  you  have 
a  shortage  of  doctors  that  we  could  at  least 
let  those  who  wanted  to  become  doctors, 
get  into  medical  school. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  going  to  go  into  this 
question  of  medical  facilities. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 

Opposition,  being  fair- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  got  into  trouble  when 

you  started  like  that  last  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  acknowledges  that 
with  optimism  we  will  look  forward  to  seeing 
how  the  graduate  fellowship  programme  is 
working. 

Mr.  Thompson:  There  will  have  to  be  more 
than  optimism.  Let  us  be  fair,  and  see  that 
we  do  not  just  live  on  optimism  alone.  We 
want  a  practical  approach. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  programme  is  there 
and,  as  I  say,  if  you  can  find  a  better  one  I 
will  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  have  given  you  one 
idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  suggest  with 
respect  that  it  is  not  an  improvement.  And 
I  say  to  you,  as  far  as  physical  space  is 
concerned,  that  if  the  same  number  of  stu- 
dents pass  Grade  13  as  is  customary,  and 
47  to  49  per  cent  of  them  decide  to  go  on 
to  university,  the  universities  have  made  it 
possible  for  these  students  to  find  accom- 
modation next  September,  and  it  has  been 
no  easy  task. 

This  is  the  first  year  of  a  very  difficult 
period— 1965  and  again  in  1966.  I  would 
suggest  once  again  with  respect,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  calibre  of  the  universities  in 
this  province  is  excellent.  It  has  been  main- 
tained; it  has  been  in  no  way  interfered  with 
by  any  actions  of  this  government.  I  would 
also  suggest  that  if  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  now  wants  to  be  constructive,  and 
I  do  not  mean  critically  constructive,  then  I 
think  this  is  an  unqualified  opportunity  for 
him  so  to  be. 

I  have  a  press  release  here  from  July  7, 
1964,  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  Mr. 
Chairman: 

Question    period:    Health    and   Welfare 

Minister   Judy    LaMarsh:    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

should  like  to  announce— 

I  can  just  pictiure  it: 

—that  the  government  proposes  the  expendi- 
ture of  $4  million  to  assist  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  health  sciences 
centre  at  the  University  of  British  Coltun- 
bia. 
A  very  excellent  proposal,  Mr.  Chairman— and 


this  is  to  be  matched  by  an  equal  amount 
from  the  province  of  British  Columbia. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  could  suggest  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment that  the  federal  government  could 
in  fairness  join  vis  in  our  development  of 
medical  and  dental  faculties  on  the  basis 
recommended  in  the  Hall  commission  report 
of  50  per  cent.  This  is  a  national  obligation. 
This  is  not  an  obligation  which  should  be  met 
by  this  province  only. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
that  there  have  been  a  number  of  suggestions 
by  the  Cabinet  Ministers  that  I  as  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  should  assume  the  role  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  province.  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  it,  and  I  will  have  an 
opportunity  later.  I  concur  with  that  very 
much  and  hope  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
will  follow  through  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shared 
the  optimism  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  before  but  I  do  not  share  his 
optimism  in  this  instance.  But  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  mean  this  most  sincerely  and 
seriously,  we  are  faced  with  a  very  difficult 
problem  in  financing  higher  education  in  this 
province.  We  look  at  this  $163  million  for 
1965-66  and  I  can  tell  you  this  is  just  the 
beginning.  The  projections  we  have  for  the 
next  seven  or  eight  years  are  of  major  sig- 
nificance, and  higher  education— in  fact  I 
would  go  beyond  that  but  I  will  confine  it  to 
higher  education  today— is  a  national  respon- 
sibility. I  cannot  think  of  anything  more 
incongruous  than  the  federal  government 
considering  reduction  in  taxes  because  of  a 
surplus  when  we  are  faced  with  this  financial 
difficulty  in  higher  education  in  this  province. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  actual  grants  to  the  uni- 
versities in  Ontario  this  year  from  the  federal 
level  will  be  $2  million  less  in  this  period  of 
unprecedented  growth.  This  is  hard  to  under- 
stand and  I  realize  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  cannot  go  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  even  though  they  share  the  same 
riding  and  say,  we  need  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
million  dollars- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Just  to  imderline  what  I 
will  do,  I  can  see  that  really  what  you  are 
doing  is  to  invite  me  to  go  with  you  to 
Ottawa,  but  to  go  as  representative  of  the 
government  of  Ontario.  Are  you  inviting  me 
to  go  with  you  as  representative  of  the 
government  of  Ontario?  Because  I  would  be 
glad  to  go  up. 
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Interjections  by  Hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  have  not  answered 
my  question,  Mr.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  we  might  like  a 
little  assistance- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  hon.  member  for 
Brant,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Friday  asserted  that 
his  party  here  believed  in  federal  assistance 
for  higher  education  and  I  think  this  is  what 
he  said.  Well  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
have  more  than  an  assertion.  Let  us  urge  on 
the  party  opposite  that  they  join  the  chorus 
as  we  attempt  to  get  this  increased  assist- 
ance from  the  federal  authority.  I  think  there 
have  been  excellent  examples  in  other  juris- 
dictions and  I  say  this,  in  conclusion,  it  is 
serious.  The  problems  we  face  in  this  area 
are  of  greatest  significance  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  miss  any  opportunity  for  shared 
participation  as  far  as  the  federal  authorities 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  final  word,  I  think 
that  the  government  has,  over  this  past  period 
of  time,  enabled  the  universities  of  this  prov- 
ince to  grow  effectively.  I  think  we  have 
provided  sufficient  funds  and  we  have  pro- 
vided, I  hope,  a  degree  of  leadership.  But  the 
universities  themselves  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  the  programmes  that  they  have 
undertaken  to  meet  this  need;  this  great  need 
in  higher  education. 

Mr.  Thompson:  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  just  want  to  emphasize  that  I,  as  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  am  prepared  to  go  at  any 
time  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province  in  connection  with  the  request  that 
you  have  made. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2301. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  attempted  to  get  on  to  my  feet 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  earlier  when  the 
hon.  Minister  made  reference  to  the  new  plan 
of  admission  as  instituted  by  the  University 
of  Windsor.  He  spoke  with  some  apprehen- 
sion concerning  that  policy  and  I  would  like 
to- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  in  fact  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  did  not  speak  with  apprehension- 
Mr.  Newman:  Well,  he  was  in  favour,  but 
he  was  a  little  worried  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  was  not  worried  as 
to  the  outcome  at  Windsor  at  all.    I  just  said 


these  are  some  of  the  problems  that  are 
created  and  I  thought  we  should  encourage 
it  as  a  pilot  or  experimental  situation.  I 
think  these  were  my  exact  words. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  vouch  for  him  on 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well  then,  I  will  take  him  at 
that  word.  I  would  like  to  put  on  the  record 
the  feelings  of  the  principals  of  the  schools 
in  the  area  concerning  the  programme,  as  set 
up  by  the  University  of  Windsor,  and  they 
are  wholeheartedly  in  support  of  the  new 
admission  policy.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
principals  in  the  six  or  seven  secondary 
schools  that  does  not  see  this  as  a  real  for- 
ward step.  Now  seeing  that  the  university 
has  instituted  this  step,  would  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter tell  me  why  the  operating  grant  to  the 
University  of  Windsor  is  increased  by  the 
least  of  any  of  the  universities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  that  you  could  say  that  the  increase 
is  less.  The  request  was  $2,643,000  and  the 
actual  amount  recommended  was  $2,242,500. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  less  than— 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  I  base  my  figures  on 
checking  last  year  against  this  year,  and  I 
find  their  increase  in  grant  was  $600,000  as 
compared  to  the  previous  year.  Practically 
every  one  of  the  other  universities  was  sub- 
stantially more  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  V^'^ell,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
increase  I  think  you  will  find  was  the  same 
as  one  or  two  other  institutions.  There  is 
actually  an  increase  in  the  amount  per 
student  this  year  to  Windsor.  It  is  related  to 
their  projected  enrolments,  and  the  increase 
per  student  is  up  $200  per  student. 

Mr,  Newman:  Is  that  fairly  close  to  what 
they  had  originally  requested? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  gave  you  the  original 
figure.  They  requested  $2,643,000.  It  is  being 
recommended  at  $2,242,500.  Their  increase, 
if  you  can  do  it  on  a  per  student  basis,  has 
gone  up  from  $898  to  $1,095  per  student. 

Mr.  Newman:  All  right.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not 
intended  to  get  into  this  fracas  but  I  am  go- 
ing to  invite  myself  in  because  the  plausi- 
bility of  the  comments  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education,  I  feel,  cannot  go  unanswered. 
I  had  always  looked  upon  him,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  something  of  a  pragmatist-a  hewer 
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of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water— but  I  see  that 
he  has  fallen  victim  to  the  same  type  of  inane 
generality  that  sometimes  infects  his  col- 
leagues. He  ends  his  oration  anticipating  the 
pummelling  of  the  desks  of  his  supporters 
with  some  high-flown  generality  involving  the 
great  concern  of  his  government  for  higher 
education  within  this  province.  Now,  in  that 
regard,  in  1947  when  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  and  I  were  both  attending  the 
University  of  Toronto,  he  has  just  done  better 
than  I  have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  was  1948  when  I 
started. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  was  there  in  1947  a 
year  ahead  of  you.  At  that  time  they  had 
one  dental  school  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
It  was  on  College  Street  over  here  and,  at 
this  present  moment  I  am  informed  by  those 
who  know,  we  still  have  one  dental  school  in 
the  province  of  Ontario— though  another  one 
may  be  on  the  drawing  boards. 

Now  I  say  that  anybody  with  glass  in  one 
eye  and  sand  in  the  other,  projecting  the 
population  of  this  province  ahead  with  its 
increase  of  two  or  three  per  cent  annually, 
could  figure  out  without  an  IBM  machine  that 
one  thing  we  need  more  of  in  this  province 
is  dentists— and  that  projection  could  have 
been  made  as  long  ago  as  1947.  You  do  not 
have  to  wait  until  1965  to  determine  that 
facilities  must  be  expanded  for  the  training  of 
dentists.  I  am  not  one  of  those,  like  some  of 
my  hon.  colleagues,  who  remember  statistics 
down  to  the  last  nine,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  figures  of  dentists  per  capita  and  the 
population  of  Ontario  and  the  dental  care 
given  to  the  citizens— particularly  the  children 
of  this  province— is  far  below  what  we  might 
consider  to  be  the  optimum  level. 

Then  in  that  same  regard,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  suflBcient  in  this  day  of  enlightenment,  1965, 
for  a  Minister  of  Education— and  I  must  say 
in  my  own  opinion,  I  speak  for  myself,  that 
this  man  is  the  best  one  we  have  had  since 
Egerton  Ryerson— to  say  to  the  youth  in  such 
an  august  place  as  this,  the  most  important 
place  in  Ontario,  that  if  you  want  to  get  into 
a  university  you  may  be  rejected  for  the  first 
course  of  study  that  you  want  to  take,  but 
you  will  get  in  for  the  second  or  third.  I 
would  like  to  approach  some  type  of  Utopian 
development  in  this  province— in  its  state  of 
affluence— that  a  student,  a  pupil,  a  son  or  a 
daughter  who  demonstrates  aptitude  for  a 
certain  line  of  endeavour,  and  wishes  to 
dedicate  his  or  her  life  to  the  following  of 
that  endeavour  that  there  would  be  sufficient 
places  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 


in  our  province  where  the  student  could  get 
into  that  school. 


I- 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  may 


Mr.  Sopha:  Please  do  not  interrupt  me. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  knew  that  I  was  going 
to  become  a  lawyer  from  the  age  of  seven 
onwards.  I  did  not  anticipate  that  the  day 
would  come,  coming  from  a  poor  family,  that 
the  people  of  Canada  would  say  to  me,  as 
they  did  say  to  me  under  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment, we  will  pay  your  way  to  acquire  that 
education.  But  they  did.  The  Lord  looks  after 
those  who  only  stand  and  wait  and  expect 
Providence  to  intervene.  But  they  did  do 
that. 

Now  that  I  have  come  to  legal  education, 
then  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  through  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  assurance  that  there  is  no 
area  in  education  in  this  province  where  this 
government— in  power  for  21  years— reneged 
on  its  responsibilities  more.  I  speak  with 
assurance  because  we  had  a  law  school— a 
sturdy  band  of  scholars  who  left  the  institution 
downtown  in  1948  or  '49  and  came  up  to 
Toronto  under  the  encouragement  of  Sidney 
Smith,  the  late  and  great  president  of  that 
institution.  They  established  a  school  which 
almost  expired  for  want  of  nurture  and  com- 
fort from  this  government. 

It  almost  disappeared,  and  it  was  not  until 
some  very  overt  action  was  taken  by  some 
people  in  this  province  who  were  very  con- 
cerned, that  we  were  able  to  change  things 
so  that,  eventually  in  the  late  1950s,  away 
on  in  the  1950s— law  schools  began  to  be 
established  in  other  places  than  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  at  Osgoode  Hall. 

And  now  later  on,  bearing  in  mind  the 
words  of  the  hon.  Minister  himself:  no  gov- 
ment,  he  says,  shows  a  greater  concern  for 
higher  education,  and  I  am  just  demonstrating 
that  the  facts  do  not  bear  him  out.  Not  at  all. 
That  is  law  and  dentistry.  Let  us  turn  to 
medicine. 

We  have  known  since  1947  that  every 
candidate  who  wants  to  offer  himself  to  the 
medical  profession  cannot  find  a  place  in  the 
universities  of  this  province.  And  then  the 
hon.  Minister  finally  comes  to  a  place  where 
he  can  put  the  blame— and  where  does  it  lie? 
He  starts  to  talk  about  our  friendship  with 
Ottawa.  Well,  I  was  always  under  the  im- 
pression—I was  never  in  any  doubt  about  it— 
that  education  was  a  provincial  responsibility 
and  the  right  to  control  education  was,  within 
the  framework  of  Confederation,  vested  in 
these  ten  provinces.  It  has  been  one  that  has 
been  jealously  guarded,  and  jealously  guarded. 
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I   say  to   the   hon.   Prime   Minister,   by  the 
people  with  whom  he  met  over  the  weekend. 

An  hon.  member:  Right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  jealousy  guarded  by  those, 
who  for  a  long  time  under  a  Premier  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  would  not  even  tolerate 
the  government  at  Ottawa  making  any  pay- 
ments to  universities.  Then  they  went  down 
and  negotiated  a  new  tax  agreement  with 
the  federal  government  under  which  increas- 
ing payments  are  made  every  year  from  the 
income  tax  yield,  and  then  having  got  that— 
and  I  suppose  it  is  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
because  the  government  of  this  province 
agreed  to  it— the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
has  the  temerity,  not  to  use  a  stronger  word, 
to  come  to  this  House  and  say:  If  you  people 
in  the  Liberal  Party  want  to  see  greater  facili- 
ties of  education  in  this  province,  then  talk  to 
your  colleagues  at  Ottawa  and  have  them 
give  us  more  money! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  when  this  province 
came  to  this  decision  on  medical  and  dental 
faculties,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  made  the 
announcement  that  we  had  committed  the 
province  to  $120  million,  I  believe,  over  the 
next  period  of  years.  All  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  the  federal  government  now,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Hall  commission  report,  make  their 
contribution  that  was  recommended,  just  as 
the  federal  government  has  made  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia. 

I  am  not  going  to  put  up  a  straw  man  about 
constitutional  problems  as  far  as  education  is 
concerned.  We  have  participated  very  effec- 
tively over  these  last  four  years  with  the  fed- 
eral government  under  the  federal-provincial 
technical  training  agreement  and  it  has  been  a 
great  asset,  not  only  to  our  own  province  but 
to  the  other  provinces  in  Canada.  They  have 
the  same  constitutional  difficiilty  in  the  United 
States  and  they  realize  that  it  is  becoming 
a  great  problem.  Even  President  Johnson 
earmarked  some  $2  billion  which  they  pro- 
pose getting  into  the  state  systems  of  edu- 
cation because  they  feel  this  is  an  obligation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  but  my  question  is:  what 
are  you  whimpering  about  a  grant  of  $2 
million  to  the  province  of  British  Columbia 
for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  All  I  am  asking  for  is  the 
same  treatment  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  and  then  the  other  com- 
ment which  is  very  germane  to  the  discussion 
is  that  you  are  20  years  too  late  in  building 
your  medical  and  dental  schools. 


Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Sopha:  No  one  particularly  likes  to 
rake  over  the  past,  but  at  least  in  the  light 
of  your  peroration,  is  it  not  a  fair  comment 
to  make  that  anybody  who  could  count  and 
had  an  ordinary  command  of  arithmetic  in 
1945— that  was  all  he  needed  was  an  ordinary 
knowledge  of  arithmetic— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —could  project  20  years  ahead, 
the  number  of  pupils,  students,  who  would 
be  offering  themselves  to  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
member  wants  to  be  accurate  I  can^ 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  are  like  the  laird  of  Lind- 
say; you  want  to  make  a  speech  with  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  just  want  to  tell  the 
hon.  member  that  in  1948  a  new  medical 
faculty  was  created  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa.  This  was  three  years  after  you  sug- 
gested we  do  the  arithmetic. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  but  that  in  itself  was  in- 
sufficient, and  ff  you  do  not  like  that  one- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Of  course  it  was  insufficient, 
and  I  can  be  even  more  specific  than  that.  It 
was  not  until  1961  or  1962  that  the  govern- 
ment, under  this  leader,  suddenly  decided 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing— capital  G, 
capital  T— to  start  to  build  universities.  They 
looked  all  over  the  province,  and  I  think  in 
one  or  two  years  we  founded  five  universities, 
did  we  not?  Five  private  bills  went  through 
this  House  founding  universities. 

Our  complaint  is  that  in  spite  of  the  plaus- 
ibility and  the  generality  and  the  high- 
sounding  beautiful  language  that  you  employ 
about  your  concerns,  looking  back  over  your 
21  years  in  office,  the  record  just  does  not 
bear  you  out;  and  I  plead  with  you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  not  even  a  full  year. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —I  plead  with  you,  in  the 
future  do  not  become  victim  of  that  type  of 
speech  in  this  august  place.  Leave  that  to 
some  of  the  lesser  lights  in  the  second  row. 
You  are  too  good  a  man  to  indulge  in  that. 
You  are  too  good  a  man. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  know  you  are  the  heir 
apparent.    Act  like  one. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote 
2301;  there  were  quite  a  number  of  issues 
that  were  raised  originally  and  on  which  the 
.hpn.  Minister  has  commented,  and  I  want  to 
try  to  operate  within  the  regular  framework 
of  the  estimates  here  in  coming  back  to  one 
or  two  tag  ends.  I  hope  my  question  will 
rescue  the  hon.  Minister  from  that  combina- 
tion of  syrup  and  acid  that  was  just  poured 
on  him. 

1  would  like  to  come  back  to  a  point  that 
I  raised  in  my  introductory  comments  about 
the  relationship  of  the  various  bodies  to  The 
Department  of  University  Affairs.  We  have 
the  advisory  committee  and  we  have  con- 
tinuing, the  presidents'  committee.  I  have  a 
clear  picture  of  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
presidents'  committee,  such  as  the  grants 
formula,  to  which  we  can  more  appropri- 
ately return  on  vote  2302.  But  I  want  to 
stress  with  tlie  hon.  Minister  that  a  closer 
working  relationship  should  be  established 
on  something  other  than  a  cap-in-hand  basis 
once  a  year  from  the  Ontario  council  of  the 
imiversity  faculties  associations. 

I  do  so  for  two  reasons:  One,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  one  can  say  this  without  appearing 
to  cast  reflections  on  the  quality  of  university 
presidents— I  hope  I  can.  Universities  today 
are  becoming  big  business,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  an  acceptable  assessment  of  the 
situation  to  say  university  presidents  are  more 
and  more  preoccupied  with  administration 
and  fxmd-raising,  and  therefore,  because  of 
this  preoccupation,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
them  not  to  have  as  much  time  to  be  devoted 
to  academic  affairs.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
creating  a  degree  of  imbalance  because  when 
the  university  presidents  come  to  you  thej' 
usually  are  coming  to  you  on  administrative 
matters.  Sometimes  it  will  be  academic,  but 
the  emphasis  is  on  administrative  matters- 
grants,  a  grants  formula  they  are  now  work- 
ing on,  and  so  on. 

I  suggest  that  you  could  achieve  a  better 
balance  if  there  were  some  close  working 
relationship  established  with  the  Ontario 
council  of  university  faculties  associations. 
I  suggest  this  for  a  second  reason.  One  of 
the  areas  of  rather  dangerous  undercurrents 
in  university  affairs  today  is  the  relationship 
between  the  faculties  and  the  boards  of 
governors,,  and  the  administration  of  univer- 
sities. .  Indeed,  in  some  western  universities 
it  has  reached  a  state  of  almost  open  war- 
fare. You  would  almost  think  that  it  was 
Massey-Harris  and  the  UAW  in  terms  of 
relationship  between  management  and  em- 
ployee. 


There  are  a  lot  of  questions  being  asked 
as  to  whether  or  not  university  faculties  have 
not  a  right  to  a  greater  voice  on  the  board 
of  governors  because  of  their  legitimate  right 
to  a  greater  say  on  the  academic  side  of  the 
life  of  the  university.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  work 
it  out  within  the  university  areas,  but  I  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  may  short- 
cireuit  some  of  the  heat  that  is  being  created 
in  this  area  if  he  gave  university  faculties  a 
constructive,  recognized  machinery  for  a 
fuller  voice  on  academic  matters,  balancing 
out  the  presidents'  preoccupation  with 
administration  and  finance. 

I  leave  this  idea  with  the  hon.  Minister.  I 
do  not  know  what  would  be  the  best  way  to 
do  it.  All  I  know  is  that  every  year  now,  in 
recent  years,  the  Ontario  council  of  faculties 
has  come  and  presented  their  brief;  I  think 
periodically  they  have  been  told  if  they  have 
anything  to  say:  "come  on  back."  But  this 
is  not  the  kind  of  relationship  that  exists  with 
the  presidents,  and  I  think  it  should  be  estab- 
lished and  formalized  so  that  tlie  channels 
would  be  clear  and  their  participation  be 
more  automatic. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  you  want  to  answer  the 
hon.  member? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very 
interested  in  the  hon.  Minister's  little  foray 
into  the  field  of  economics,  and  I  wondered 
if,  when  he  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  tax 
cuts  on  the  federal  level,  that  he  was  at  that 
point  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  government. 
I  think  this  is  most  important. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Just- 
Mr.  Singer:  Just  a  moment  until  I  finish. 
I  think  he  did  say  that,  by  way  of  contrast, 
he  welcomed  the  sort  of  thing  that  President 
Johnson  is  doing  in  the  United  States— giving 
$2  billion  of  federal  money  to  education  in 
the  states  and  figuring  out  certain  methods 
of  getting  around  the  constitutional  problem. 
But  I  am  sure  it  has  not  escaped  the  hon. 
Minister's  notice  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  same  time  as  he  was  able 
to  do  this,  did  announce  very  substantial  tax 
cuts. 

There  is  a  very  well-founded  economic 
theory,  of  which  perhaps  this  hon.  Minister 
is  not  aware,  that  when  you  do  reduce  federal 
taxation,  by  so  doing  you  stimulate  the 
economy,  there  is  greater  production,  and 
more    tax    revenue    pours    in    to    the    taxing 
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authorities.  I  was  just  wondering  if  the  hon. 
Minister  sort  of  strayed,  either  dehberately 
or  by  mistake,  into  this  area  of  economics 
and  if,  in  so  doing,  he  has  spoken  for  the 
government. 

Hon.  Mr,  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  I  was  speaking  solely  as 
Minister  of  Education,  anxious  to  create  some 
interest  in  federal  financial  participation.  I 
do  not  hold  myself  out  as  an  economist;  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  good  or  bad;  all  I 
know  is  that  the  amount  of  federal  grant  this 
year  to  universities  is  $2  million  less  than 
last  year. 

Vote  2301  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2302. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to 
vote  2302,  which  is  the  one  in  which  most 
of  the  grant  money  is  made  available,  I  would 
like  to  ask  specifically  of  the  hon.  Minister 
concerning  a  request  by  the  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University  for  some  assistance  from 
this  government  in  setting  up  a  school  of 
social  work. 

I  understand  that  the  plan  for  this  school 
has  gone  a  considerable  distance.  It  has  been 
cleared  with  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  has  received  every  support  that  is 
within  the  capability  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile).  Nevertheless, 
I  understand  that  the  funds  which  might 
assist  this  new  school  at  the  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University,  although  they  would  be 
paid  through  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs. 

We  know  that  it  is  the  standard  policy  of 
the  government  not  to  grant  funds  for 
academic  enterprises  which  are  controlled  by 
any  rehgious  institution,  but  there  is  ample 
precedent  in  this  particular  case.  When  one 
sees  that  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
already  supports  St.  Patrick's  school  of  social 
work  in  Ottawa,  then  certainly  careful  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  granting  this 
particular  request,  which  has  been  well 
planned  and  is  ready  to  go  into  operation  this 
very  year  if  the  money  were  made  available. 

We  have  heard  the  views  of  many  hon. 
members,  particularly  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver),  about  the  value  of 
consistency  when  dealing  with  the  affairs  of 
the  people  of  this  province.  I  hope  that  the 
hon.  Minister  can  answer  this  and  point  out 
what  consistency  there  is  in  his  present  stand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Water- 
loo   Lutheran    University    is    attempting    to 


establish  this  school  of  social  work.  I  have 
written,  as  the  Minister  of  Education,  to 
the  federal  authorities  saying  this  would  meet 
with  our  approval.  Apparently  they  wanted 
some  letter  of  this  nature  so  I  told  the  presi- 
dent of  Waterloo  that,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  this  was  quite  appropriate. 

The  general  area  was  referred  to  the  affairs 
committee  and  a  decision  was  made  that, 
whether  the  money  came  from  Public  Welfare 
or  from  The  Department  of  University  Affairs, 
this  was  in  fact  inconsistent  or  in  conflict 
with  the  policy  of  not  supporting  a  denomi- 
national type  of  institution.  I  have  gone  into 
this  at  great  length  with  the  president  of 
Waterloo  Lutheran  University  on  two  or  three 
occasions.  While  the  hon.  member  is  quite 
correct  in  pointing  to  St.  Patrick's,  which  is 
in  affiliation  with  Ottawa  University,  this  too 
is  inconsistent;  and  I  do  not  think  you  become 
consistent  by  continuing  an  inconsistency. 
The  decision  was  made  not  to  use  this  other 
method  of  getting  around  the  policy  of  not 
assisting  the  denominational  type  institutions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  pur- 
sue this  just  a  bit  further:  I  understand  there 
is  a  serious  shortage  of  social  workers,  par- 
ticularly those  with  academic  training;  so 
there  should  be  no  question  of  the  support  on 
that  basis.  I  can  hardly  understand  the  hon. 
Minister  when  he  says  that  two  inconsisten- 
cies do  not  make  a  right.  Are  you  suggest^ 
ing  that  you  are  going  to  withdraw  the 
support  of  St.  Patrick's?  Surely,  in  the  long 
run,  you  are  going  to  have  to  be  fair  to  both 
parties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not 
withdrawing  support  from  St.  Patrick's  or  the 
Ottawa  medical  science  faculties.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  while  there  is  a  shortage  of 
social  workers— and  there  is  no  question  about 
this— there  are  shortages  of  other  types  of 
personnel.  I  think  it  would  be  inappropriate 
to  use  some  other  government  department  to 
funnel  moneys  into  a  non-provincially  assisted 
institution. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Although  you  are  doing  it  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Although  we  are  doing  it 
now  in  one  case.  I  do  not  deny  this  for  a 
moment.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  you  were 
to  do  it  for  this  institution,  then  there  may  be 
other  institutions  which  would  make  similar 
requests.  And  I  pointed  this  out  to  the 
president:  How  could  one  logically  refuse 
these  requests,  if  Waterloo  Lutheran  Univer- 
sity decided  to  set  up  a  science  faculty,  on 
the  basis  of  support  from  the  government? 
The  policy  is  that  there  will  be  no  assistance 
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to  the  denominational  institutions.  I  do  not 
think  the  hon.  member  would  want  us  to  use 
this  type  of  approach  to  get  around  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  will  be  the  last  I  will  say 
about  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  hon.  Minister 
talks  about  a  logical  approach,  but  the  logic 
of  this  approach  is  not  apparent  since  the 
government  has  already  undertaken  a  course 
of  action,  with  regard  to  one  academic  cir- 
cumstance, which  they  are  not  ready  to  grant 
or  extend  to  another.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest 
what  the  logic  in  the  hon.  Minister's  statement 
would  be,  but  it  would  be,  I  suppose,  to 
correct  the  earlier  mistake— and  this  I  would 
not  recommend.  I  would  simply  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  if  this  is  definite  government  policy 
and  an  end  to  the  application  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  question 
whether  this  is  an  end  to  the  application  of 
Waterloo  Lutheran  University.  I  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  confuse  these.  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  will  find  that  the 
university  will  go  ahead  with  their  programme 
in  any  event.  What  we  are  doing  does  not  in 
any  way  prevent  them  from  going  ahead.  I 
understand  the  federal  government  are  going 
to  make  grants  available  to  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote 
2302,  there  were  two  or  three  points  I 
wanted  to  raise.  One,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
grants  formula.  He  stated  that  the  presidents' 
research  committee  is  working  on  the  grants 
formula.  Do  I  conclude  from  that  then  that 
the  hon.  Minister  and  the  government  are  in 
effect  leaving  any  working  out  of  a  formula 
to  this  research  committee,  and  ultimately  it 
will  come  forward  to  you  for  review  and 
acceptance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  I  pointed  this  out.  The  presidents' 
research  committee  is  looking  at  this;  the 
department  itself  is  looking  at  it;  there  are 
two  groups  trying  to  evaluate  a  formula 
approach.  I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Jackson 
has  been  officially  asked  yet— if  he  has  not, 
he  will  be— to  assist  in  the  development  of 
this.  I  would  assume  that  if  we  get  two 
groups  we  will  bring  them  together  and  see 
whether  we  can  come  to  a  meeting  of  minds. 
I  would  like  to  think  we  could,  but  it  is  a 
very  complicated  area. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  let  that  matter  rest 
until  next  year,  in  the  hope  that  by  then  we 
will  have  it. 


I  want  to  make  one  brief  comment— be- 
cause I  do  not  know  where  else  one  would 
do  it— on  the  capital  aid  corporation,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister 
that  my  criticisms  may  be  academic,  in  that 
the  capital  aid  corporation  has  made  $100 
million  available  to  the  universities  and  the 
government  is  going  to  make  available  grants 
to  cover  the  interest  and  the  capital  payments 
as  they  come  up  through  the  years.  So  as  far 
as  the  new  universities  are  concerned  it  is 
academic.  But  it  is  not  academic,  I  submit 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  in  his  capacity  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  if  not  as  Minister 
of  University  Affairs. 

I  hope,  sir,  that  the  government  will  take 
another  look  at  the  unnecessarily  cumbersome 
procedure. 

The  only  argument  I  have  heard  from  the 
hon.  Minister  in  countering  my  criticisms 
that  has  a  degree  of  validity,  is  that  appar- 
ently there  is  a  flexibility  in  having  an  office 
review  these  grants  as  they  are  required,  so 
the  building  programme  can  be  started  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  Presumably  the  building 
programme  has  been  okayed  over  a  certain 
span  of  time.  But  surely  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  an  office  do  that;  then,  when  you  have 
decided  on  the  loans  and  have  raised  the 
money,  it  would  go  directly  back  into  the 
consolidated,  or  the  funded,  debt  of  the  prov- 
ince—instead of  this  cumbersome  business  of 
placing  an  obligation  on  the  imiversity  while 
you  are  providing  the  money  to  meet  that 
obligation  later. 

It  is  really  not  of  concern  to  University 
Affairs  now,  but  rather  what  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  more  efficient  way  of  handling 
the  question  of  bond  issues.  I  hope  we  are  not 
getting  into  the  kind  of  argument  we  did  for 
years  with  The  Department  of  Highways, 
where  we  criticized  this  highway  construction 
account  and,  after  five  or  ten  years,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  even  the  government  recog- 
nized it  was  a  rather  unnecessary  double 
bookkeeping  entry  and  eliminated  it. 

The  third  point  I  wanted  to  raise,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  with  reference  to  item  19  of  vote 
2302— scholarships,  bursaries,  and  loan  assist- 
ance funds. 

If  I  am  correct,  I  can  go  back  and  look 
at  the  Education  estimates  and  find,  vote  513, 
covering  scholarships,  bursaries,  and  so  on— 
here  you  have  the  real  proof  of  how  you 
cannot  separate  post-secondary  education. 
Because,  am  I  not  correct,  Mr.  Minister,  that 
you  now  have  a  double  bursary  programme 
— one  in  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs  and  one  over  in  The  Department  of 
Education? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  could  be  the  case.  We  are  studying  now 
the  possibiUty,  or  the  probability  perhaps, 
of  consolidating  the  whole  area  of  student 
aid.  The  thought  being,  and  I  am  just  now 
getting  into  The  Department  of  Education, 
that  we  will  actually  ask  the  institutions  of 
higher  education— whether  they  be  universi- 
ties or  the  institutes  of  technology  and  so  on 
—to  make  the  decisions  themselves  as  to  the 
.student  aid  that  is  required.  As  it  is  now 
with  the  Canada  student  loan,  this  has  been 
determined  by  the  individual  universities. 
And  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  government 
policy;  I  am  just  saying  that  it  is  perhaps  our 
thinking  that  we  will  try  to  consolidate  all 
forms  of  student  aid  and  have  the  individual 
institutions  make  recommendations  to  us.  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  will  happen,  but  this 
is  what  we  are  studying. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Presumably  the  university 
will  be  awarding  the  scholarship  or  bursary 
rather  than  the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  this  could  be  the 
outcome. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  item  17, 
Ontario  graduate  fellowships.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister has  had  considerable  to  say  about  the 
good  efiFect  the  availability  of  this  money  has 
had  in  providing  sufficient  graduate  work  to 
fill  the  teaching  needs  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  his  optimistic 
forecasts  turn  out  to  be  correct.  But  one 
trouble  which  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  myself  and  the  other  members  of  this 
Legislature  is  the  fact  that  these  fellowships 
are  not  granted  to  residents  of  Ontario  who 
wish  to  pursue  their  graduate  studies  outside 
of  this  province.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  unnecessarily  provincial,  if  I  can  call  it 
that,  and  I  would  think  that  the  opportunity 
to  have  these  people  take  their  advanced 
training  in  other  areas  —  academic  centres 
around  the  world— should  be  pursued  if  pos- 
sible. 

I  would  not  submit  for  a  moment  that  tliey 
should  be  asked,  if  they  were  granted  this 
aid,  to  sign  a  paper  requiring  them  to  return 
to  Ontario;  but  I  do  think  that  if  this  money 
were  made  available  on  this  expanded  basis 
we  could  look  forward  to  a  good  number  of 
them,  having  received  this  training  elsewhere, 
coming  back  and  improving  the  academic 
community  to  a  great  extent  because  of  it.  I 
would  ask  the  hon.  Minister's  comments  on 
this,  and  if  there  is  any  opportunity  of  this 
happening? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  The  original  concept 
was,  of  course,  to  interest  young  people  in 
graduate  work  for  future  careers  at  the  tmi- 
versity.  The  other  was  a  two-pronged  attack 
to  build  up  the  graduate  schools  here  in  the 
province.  I  think  we  have  accomplished,  cer- 
tainly, the  latter  part  very  substantially.  We 
will  wait  until  next  fall  to  see  how  successful 
the  other  portion  has  been.  Whether,  looking 
to  the  future,  we  should  provide  some  of 
these  funds  for  study  outside  the  province— 
I  think,  initially,  the  university  people  were 
opposed  to  this.  Whether  or  not  they  have 
now  reached  a  degree  of  maturity  where  they 
would  support  it,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.    Nixon:    Which    people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  university  people 
were  initially  opposed,  in  that  they  wanted 
the  grants— and  we  did,  too— confined  to 
build  up  the  graduate  schools  here.  I  think 
you  run  a  very  real  risk  in  having  a  graduate 
student  studying  at  some  American  institution, 
particularly  in  a  field  where  they  have  a 
special  facility;  it  will  be  very  tempting  for 
him  to  remain  there.  I  think  that  the  concept 
that  we  have  introduced  has  been  efiFective. 

I  do  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  eventu- 
ally doing  this.  I  agree  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  experience  outside  the  jurisdiction 
is  highly  desirable.  The  question  is:  Do  you 
use  public  funds  to  have  the  students  gain 
this  experience,  with  the  very  real  possibility 
that  these  students  will  not  return?  I  am  not 
sure. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  reached  a 
degree  of  maturity  yet  in  our  own  graduate 
programme  where  this  would  be  advisable, 
but  I  think  we  are  getting  closer  to  at  least 
stvidying  this. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Certainly  this  is  one  area  in 
which  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  concern 
ourselves  so  much  with  an  intrusion  into,  let 
us  say,  the  preserves  of  tlie  academic  com- 
munity. TTiis  is  money  made  available  by 
vote  of  the  Legislature;  surely  we  should  at 
least  make  an  experiment  along  these  lines? 
It  seems  to  me  that,  if  a  person  wants  to  pur- 
sue a  line  of  study  that  is  not  readily  available 
at  the  graduate  level  in  Ontario,  there  will 
be  no  chance  of  getting  him  back  if  he  goes 
outside  of  the  province  for  that  study;  but 
there  miglit  very  well  be  a  good  chance  of 
getting  him  back  if  he  receives  assistance 
from  this  province. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  same 
topic— 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  roughly  in  the  same  field:  If 
memory  serves  me,  in  last  year's  estimates 
there  was  a  sum  of  $15,000  for  scholarships 
or  bursaries  to  African  students.  I  wonder 
whether  that  sum,  or  a  greater,  is  contained 
within  this  general  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it  is  not,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  not  the  particulars  here,  but  it 
is  not  included  in  The  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs.  I  do  believe  it  is  in  The 
Department  of  Education  again,  but  it  is  not 
in  this  one  here.  Or  it  may  be  that  we  have 
discontinued  the  programme.  I  know  that 
there  was  some  decision  made  on  this,  but 
I  am  sure  it  was  dealt  with  in  Education. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister:  Would  it  be  appropriate 
to  raise  it  within  Education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  it  would  be  quite 
appropriate. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  pursuing  the 
question  my  colleague  from  Brant  brought 
up:  The  assistance  to  Ontario  students  attend- 
ing universities  outside  the  province  is  very 
vital  in  the  community  from  which  I  come 
because  we  do  not  have  facilities  in  the  city 
of  Windsor— whereas  right  across  the  river  in 
Detroit  there  are  all  types  of  universities, 
both  in  the  academic  and  in  the  engineering 
line.  I  think  that  the  government  should 
think  very  seriously  of  some  type  of  assist- 
ance to  the  student  attending  an  American 
university.  I  am  going  to  specifically  men- 
tion American  because  it  has  that  bearing  on 
any  border  town.  There  is  Windsor,  then 
Sarnia,  Fort  Erie,  and  Niagara  Falls.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  probably  much  cheaper  to 
grant  an  individual  some  type  of  scholarship 
to  attend  an  American  university  than 
actually  educating  him  in  a  Canadian  univer- 
sity. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  say 
a  few  remarks  about  libraries  and  I  might— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  might  do  this.  I  want  to  say  something 
about  libraries,  too,  and  the  grant.  There  is 
ample  scope  in  The  Department  of  Education 
estimates  as  it  relates  to  municipal  school 
libraries  and  so  on.  I  would  be  prepared, 
because  I  want  to  say  something  about  it, 
too,  at  that  time.  The  vote  for  these  library 
grants  are  in  The  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  But  I  would  draw  to  my 
hon.  friend's  attention  the  fact  that  there  are 


several  items  in  this  vote  2302  dealing  with 
university  libraries— and  he  did  spend  four 
paragraphs  of  his  speech  dealing  with 
libraries.  I  must  admit  it  sounded  very  good 
as  he  delivered  it  but,  on  reading  the  text, 
it  really  does  not  say  very  much.  I  wanted  to 
get  that  across  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
come  back  to  these  estimates  in  order  that 
the  hon.  member  may  make  his  comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  progress. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  we  will  revert  to  the 
usual  sitting  times  and  will  sit  at  three  o'clock 
tomorrow  with  a  night  session  tomorrow 
night.  We  will  sit  at  three  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day and  have  a  night  session  Thursday  night; 
no  night  session  Wednesday  night.  I  hope 
we  can  follow  these  hours,  week  by  week,  for 
the  balance  of  the  session,  so  that  everyone 
will  know  pretty  much  where  we  stand.  As 
the  committee  work  concludes  later  on  in 
the  session,  it  may  be  possible  to  move  the 
hour  of  sitting  from  three  o'clock  until  two 
and  we  may  then  be  able  to  sit  more  fre- 
quently in  the  evenings;  but  at  least  for  the 
next  few  weeks  the  routine  will  be  as  I  have 
mentioned. 

Tomorrow  we  will  complete  the  Throne 
debate  and  then  return  to  these  estimates; 
then,  to  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Transport. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  first  of  all— I  think  that  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 
Sopha)  is  concerned  that,  if  we  sit  at  three, 
we  might  not  complete  the  Throne  debate  in 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Tomorrow,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  will  sit  at  three  o'clock  and  we  will 
continue  until  we  are  finished. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  We 
will  be  through  by  12. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  will  be  finished  by 
midnight.  I  think  there  will  be  ample  time 
to  do  everything  we  need  to  do. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Could  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister:  We  know  the  one  estimate  ahead  is 
Transport.  Is  there  a  chance  to  know  further 
estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  announced  these  last 
week.  Following  Transport  will  be  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary;  following  that,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Tourism  and  Information;  and  then 


probably,  beyond  that,  Lands  and  Forests 
and  Municipal  Affairs.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
change  perhaps  the  last  one  or  two  because  it 
is  a  long  time  ahead;  but  down  to  Tourism 
and  Information  I  can  give  a  firm  commit- 
ment—barring laryngitis  and  things  of  that 
nature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


TtJESDAY,  February  23,  1965 


The  House;  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  in  both  the  east  and  west 
galleries,  students  from  Langstaff  secondary 
school,  Thomhill. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Renter  (Waterloo  South),  from 
the  standing  committee  on  private  bills,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  fifth  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  Pr25,  An  Act  respecting  the  county 
of  Peel. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  Prl8,  An  Act  respecting  United 
Co-operatives  of  Ontario. 

Bill  No.  Prl9,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Toronto. 

As  the  following  bill  has  been  withdrawn, 
your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
fees  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual  cost  of 
printing  be  remitted: 

Bill  No.  Prl5,  An  Act  respecting  the  Sal- 
vation Army. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
may  I  draw  the  attention  of  the  hon.  members 
to  the  annual  report  of  The  Department  of 
Mines  which  you  kindly  permitted  me  to  have 
placed  on  their  desks. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  department 
has  endeavoured  to  live  up  to  its  reputation 
of  making  available,  to  the  House  and  the 
general  public,  a  comprehensive  summary  of 
the  activities  of  the  department  and  the 
Ontario  mining  industry  as  quickly  as 
possible,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  under 


The  early  presentation  of  such  a  report 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  fully  appreciated  by  all 
concerned.  This  is  no  mean  achievement  con- 
sidering the  vast  amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion which  will  be  found  within  its  pages.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  members  will 
be  able  to  devote  a  little  of  their  precious 
time  to  examining  this  publication.  Not  only 
is  it  an  attractive  document,  but  I  can  assure 
them  that  they  will  find  it  a  handy  work  of 
reference.  It  will  be  particularly  useful  when 
the  estimates  of  my  department  are  presented 
in  the  near  future.  The  cover,  as  the  hon. 
members  will  note,  depicts  the  use  of  the  very 
latest  instruments  in  present-day  exploration. 

This  is  an  industry,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  is 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times  by  making  the 
fullest  use  of  modern  technology;  this  is 
already  bringing  its  just  rewards.  It  gives 
me  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  personal 
thanks  to  all  those  members  of  my  staff  who 
had  a  hand  in  the  preparation  of  the  review, 
and  also  to  the  mining  industry  for  their  kind 
and  generous  co-operation  in  providing  facts, 
figures  and  photographs. 

May  I  also  express  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr. 
Simonett),  my  gratitude  for  the  contribution 
which  members  of  his  staff  made  in  providing 
the  section  dealing  with  oil  and  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  commend  this  report  for  serious  study 
by  the  hon.  members,  particularly  since  it 
reflects  the  rising  tone  of  optimism  which  per- 
vades all  sections  of  Ontario's  mining  industry 
today. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  notice  of  which  has 
been  given  him. 

How  many  vacancies  are  there  at  the  pres- 
ent time  on  the  staff  of  the  Whitby  hospital? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's question  is  34.  The  total  complement 
of  the  Whitby  hospital,  that  is  the  normal 
staff  complement,  is  836.  There  are  34 
vacancies  existing  at  the  present  time. 
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Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonaid  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  two  questions,  the  first  one 
of  which  is  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Randall).  When  will 
the  recent  report  by  Professor  Ralph  R. 
Krueger,  on  the  overlapping  of  jurisdictions 
among  the  various  government  departments 
on  matters  relating  to  regional  development, 
be  made  available  to  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ontario 
Economic  Council  commissioned  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  to  study  and  provide  an 
objective  analysis  of  agencies  and  programmes 
concerned  with  the  promotion  of  economic 
development  and  growth  in  various  regions 
of  Ontario,  and  specific  and  detailed  terms  of 
•reference  were  given  to  tlie  university.  The 
"work  assignment  was  given  to  Professor 
Ralph  R.  Krueger,  John  T,.  Horton  and 
'Norman  Pearson. 

The  first  draft  of  the  report  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  economic  council,  and  is  under 
active  review  and  consideration.  When  the 
council  has  completed  its  analysis  of  the 
report  and  makes  its  recommendations,  a 
report  on  the  council's  findings  will  be 
released. 

Mr.  MacDonaid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  I  may  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  supplemen- 
tary question?  Do  I  conclude  from  that  that 
we  will  never  get  the  report;  that  all  we  will 
get  is  the  recommendation  from  the  Ontario 
Economic  Council? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  economic  council 
is  made  up  of  a  chairman  and  16  unpaid 
business  people  from  all  parts  of  Ontario. 
Tte  report  has  been  submitted  to  them  and 
I  am  sure  that  their  findings  will  be  imbiased; 
and  if  they  feel  that  the  report  in  its  entirety 
vshould  be  released,  we  will  release  it.  But 
it  lias  to  be  studied,  of  course,  by  the 
economic  council  before  I  can  answer  that 
question. 

j  Mr,  MacDonaid:  The  other  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  directed  to  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart).  Would  the  hon.  Min- 
ister tell  the  House  why  Alice  MaCard,  who 
appeared  in  "E"  court  on  February  19,  was 
^refused  a  remand  by  Magistrate  Dnieper? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mt.  Speaker,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
■wrhat  influenced  the  learned  magistrate  to 
irefuse  a  remand  in  this  case.  The  facts  are 
thsit  the  case  was  remanded  on  January  6, 
'1965;  on  January  21,  1965;  again  to  Febru- 
ary 5;  and,  on  that  occasion,  again  remanded 


to  February  19.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the 
learned  magistrate,  on  the  submission  of 
Crown  counsel,  refused  a  further  remand. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
hon.  Attorney  General.  Has  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's attention  been  drawn  to  reports  of 
remarks  attributed  to  Magistrate  Kenneth 
Langdon,  to  the  efi^ect  that  persons  from 
Quebec,  Newfoundland  and  the  Maritimes 
are  more  likely  than  others  to  be  involved  in 
stolen  property  charges?  If  so,  has  the  hon. 
Minister's  department  statistics  to  verify  this 
allegation?  If  not,  will  the  hon.  Minister  take 
steps  to  see  that  such  allegations  are  with- 
drawn? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  in  the  newspaper  the  remarks  attributed 
to  the  learned  magistrate.  The  department 
does  not  have  statistics  to  verify  or  disprove 
the  statement  at  this  time.  The  third  part  of 
the  question:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  take  steps 
to  see  that  such  allegations  are  withdrawn? 
My  answer  is:  I  will  not  be  taking  steps  to 
see  that  such  allegations  are  withdrawn. 

The  comments  of  the  learned  magistrate 
were  made  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  It 
is  not  the  function  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  his  department  to  interfere  with  the 
judicial  discretion  of  magistrates,  or  to  censor 
or  dictate  such  comments. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  direct  a 
supplementary  question  to  the  hon.  Attorney 
General?  Does  the  hon.  Minister  believe  that 
a  magistrate  of  the  province  of  Ontario  has 
the  right  to  determine  the  moral  behaviour 
of  Canadian  citizens  on  a  geographical  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  if  that  question  is  particularly  relevant 
to  this  matter.  Magistrates,  of  course,  by 
their  very  function,  have  some  control  over 
the  moral  behaviour  of  people  who  come 
before  them.  I  would  not  conceive  for  a 
moment  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  Attorney 
General,  or  of  a  government  department  or 
of  any  Minister,  to  interfere  with  the  judicial 
function  of  a  magistrate  so  long  as  that  is 
properly  carried  out.  Notwithstanding  the 
remarks  which  he  may  have  made  of  this 
nature,  even  though  sitting  on  the  bench,  if 
a  Minister  were  to  interfere  I  think  it  might 
be  construed  as  interfering  With  the  bench 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  I  should  not 
want  to  create  the  impression  that  this  is 
done,  or  do  such  a  thing. 

I  think  I  could  say,  further,  that  if,  in 
the  carrying  out  of  his  judicial  functions,  a 
magistrate  revealed  himself  to  be  incompetent 
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or  something  of  that  nature— which  might 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice  in 
that  respect— then  it  would  definitely  be  a 
matter  for  the  attention  of  my  department 

But  I  must  say,  and  I  think  hon.  members 
will  realize,  it  is  very  important  that  no 
impression  goes  abroad— or  that  any  step  be 
taken  to  create  an  impression— that  there  is 
interference  with  the  judicial  bench  at  any 
level  by  a  Minister,  a  member,  or  any  branch 
of  the  government. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  announce  the 
appointment  of  a  planning  committee  to 
advise  on  and  plan  all  aspects  concerned  with 
the  setting  up  of  regional  detention  and 
classification  units. 

It  is  our  intention  that  the  present  county 
jails  will  be  replaced  with  very  carefully 
planned  units,  taking  into  consideration  not 
only  the  need  for  them  to  provide  facilities  in 
keeping  with  our  present  needs  right  from  the 
moment  of  arrest,  but  also  that  due  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  future  progress  in 
this  field. 

To  this  end  I  have  invited  representatives 
of  many  interested  viewpoints  to  form  this 
planning  committee,  and  I  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  following, 
very  able,  public-spirited  citizens,  all  experts 
in  their  particular  field,  have  consented  to  put 
their  knowledge  at  our  disposal  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

Representing  agencies  in  correctional  work, 
we  have  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frank  Moulton, 
director  of  correctional  services  for  the  Salva- 
tion Army;  Mr.  A.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  who  is 
executive  director  of  the  John  Howard  society 
of  Toronto;  Professor  John  Spencer,  of  the 
school  of  social  work  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  has  directed  much  research  in  this 
field;  Mr.  Joseph  M.  McCulley,  outstanding 
penologist,  who  has  been  active  in  this  work 
for  many  years;  Major  Elizabeth  Peacock,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  Salvation  Army  unit  for 
girls,  "The  Homestead,"  has  had  considerable 
experience  with  the  female  offender. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Dubin,  QC,  representing  the 
law,  is  not  only  experienced  in  the  law,  but 
has  also  been  active  for  many  years  in 
matters  pertaining  to  penal  reform  with 
special  reference  to  the  female  offender;  Mr. 
Martin  L.  Friedland,  associate  professor  of 
Osgoode  Hall  law  school;  Mr.  G.  Arthur 
Martin,  QC,  an  outstanding  criminal  lawyer. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Russell,  QC,  assistant  Deputy 
Attorney  General;  Mr.  G.  G.  McFarlane,  act- 
ing  assistant   director   of  probation   services. 


and  Chief  Superintendent  A.  H.  Bird  of  the 
field  division  of  tlie  Ontario  provincial  police, 
will  provide  useful  experience  on  the  pre- 
sentence section  of  the  unit  and  other  facili- 
ties where,  I  recognize,  much  progress  needs 
to  be  made. 

Technical  advice  to  the  planning  committee 
will  be  available  from  Mr.  D.  G.  Creba,  chief 
architect  of  The  Department  of  Public  Works; 
Mr.  F.  V.  Ott,  director  of  maintenance  and 
industries;  Mr.  Dave  Dougall,  administrator, 
inspection  and  jails  branch;  and  Mr.  Frank 
Potts,  director  of  psychology— these  last  three 
from  my  own  department. 

With  the  establishment  of  these  regional 
detention  and  classification  units,  encouraged 
by  this  government  through  planning,  advice 
and  a  50-per-cent  grant  towards  the  cost  of 
their  construction,  this  province  will  be  break- 
ing new  ground  in  this  particular  area  and 
will  again  be  showing  the  way.  It  is  our  in- 
tention that  this  programme  will  be  initiated 
with  considered  forethought,  so  that  they  may- 
become  not  only  effective  units  in  keeping 
with  modern  thinking  and  requirements,  but 
also  that  they  will  be  a  positive  part  of  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  this  field 
in  this  province. 

I  want  publicly  to  thank  this  fine  group  of 
citizens  for  their  kindness  and  generosity  in 
agreeing  to  undertake  this  important  work. 

Mr.  Young:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question?  Would  one  of  the  functions  of  this 
committee  be  to  help  with  the  locating  of 
these  centres  so  that  a  proper  kind  of  location 
is  made  throughout  the  province?  Is  this  part 
of  its  function? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  function  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  to  plan  every- 
thing that  should  be  planned,  including  the 
location  of  these  units. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an  address 
in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  opening  of  the 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  embark  upon  my  responsibility  of  con- 
cluding the  remarks  of  this  party  on  the 
Throne  debate,  my  mind  goes  back  to  an 
occasion  some  two  years  ago  when  I  had  the 
honour   and   privilege   of   summing   up    and 
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concluding  the  Budget  debate.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  hon.  leader  of  the  government  (Mr. 
Robarts)  followed  me  and  made  his  contribu- 
tion in  defence  of  government  policy.  And  I 
remember,  sir,  that  on  that  occasion,  when 
the  vote  was  taken  immediately  after  his 
remarks,  he  defeated  me  in  the  vote,  but  I 
have  so  prepared  myself  today  and  girded  my 
loins,  so  to  speak,  that  I  am  hopeful  that  what 
I  have  to  say  will  so  commend  itself  to  all 
sides  of  the  House  that  that  result  may  well 
be  reversed.  I  am  always  an  optimistic  person, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

I  pay  tribute  to  you,  sir,  as  is  the  wont  of 
members  when  taking  part  in  this  debate. 
And  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact,  in  the  historic 
traditions  of  this  parliament  of  free  men, 
that  you,  sir^  are  a  descendant  of  the  first 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  occupant  of  the  chair 
that  you  occupy,  and  that  the  person  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke  who,  though  he  was  a  pliant 
and  willing  servant  to  the  monarch  when  he 
was  Attorney  General,  when  he  came  to 
occupy  the  office  of  Speaker  was  perhaps  the 
most  outstanding  critic  of  all  time  of  the 
powers  of  the  monarch  and  the  most  fearless 
exponent  of  the  rights  of  the  assembly  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

And  today,  sir,  in'  paying  tribute  to  you, 
one  is  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  as 
members  in  this  free  institution  no  longer 
have  any  fear  of  the  monarch.  That  fear  of 
the  monarch  or  any  worry  about  any  inter- 
ference by  the  monarch  disappeared,  sir,  with 
the  separating  of  a  Stuart  king  from  his  head 
when  the  issue  was  settled  for  all  time.  Now, 
as  members  of  the  Opposition,  all  we  need 
fear,  sir,  is  the  majority  we  face.  We  need 
only  be  nervous  about  the  tyranny  that  some- 
times can  become  an  unhappy  hallmark  of 
a, government  with  a  large  majority. 

And  in  that  regard  I. wanted  to  say  for  a 
good  many  moons  that  one  gets  the  impression 
around  here,  if  one  watches  closely  the  pro- 
ceedings, if  one  listens  to  the  Treasury 
benches,  with  the  care  that  I  always  try  to 
attend  to  that  obligation  and  duty— and  some- 
times it  is  a  pleasure— one  gets  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  no  great  joy  taken  by 
them  in  the  parliamentary  life.  I  cite  two 
examples:  if  hon.  members  will  follow  the 
announcements  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  gov- 
ernment and,  for  that  matter,  many  Cabinet 
Ministers,  they  will  see  that  in  those  announce- 
ments of  government  policy  they  oftimes  use 
the  term  "I  am  going  to  do  this"  or  "we  are 
going  to  do  that"  and  scarcely  ever  do  they 
adopt  the  phrase  "The  Legislature  will  be 
aisked  to  approve"  or  "authority  to  do  such- 
and-such   will  be  sought   from  the  House." 


They  have  not— even  in  the  sense  of  bringing 
the  Legislature  into  their  confidence  in  seek- 
ing their  support— progressed  to  the  stage  of 
the  editorial  "we."  There  is  a  great  difference, 
I  point  out.  I  do  not  want  to  be  unkind,  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  atti- 
tude shown  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to- 
ward this  House  and  that  shown  by  men  like 
Mackenzie  King  in  the  respect  they  paid  to 
Parliament— and  men  like  Winston  Churchill 
in  the  great  joy  he  took  out  of  the  parliament- 
ary life  and  processes. 

But  that  is  what  comes,  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  having  behind  them  the  docile 
majority  nurtured  by  descriptions  given  to 
themselves,  such  as  that  given  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Yakabuski) 
who  described  himself  as  one  of  the  "buck 
privates."  I  say  to  him  through  you,  sir,  that 
he  is  anything  but  a  "buck  private"  with  this 
connotation;  he  is  a  mere  soldier  in  the  ranks 
and  the  people  who  occupy  the  Treasury 
benches  are  the  officer  elite.  Those  who 
occupy  the  comfortable  pews  over  there  do 
so  by  the  grace  of  the  collective  support  that 
is  given  them  from  each  member  of  the  party 
who  supports  the  government,  I  say  in  this 
passing  reference  to  my  hon.  friend  from 
Renfrew  South  that  when  he  uses  a  term  like 
"buck  private"— and  one  could  not  imagine  a 
greater  divergence  from  the  true  function  of 
members  of  the  Legislature— he  does  not 
know  how  really  important  he  is.  In  recent 
years  indeed— I  regret  to  refer  to  it,  but  I  do 
so  only  to  underline  the  importance  of 
what  I  say— in  fact  last  year  we  saw  a 
Cabinet  Minister  who  could  no  longer  support 
himself  with  the  confidence  endowed  upon 
him  by  those  who  occupied  the  benches  of 
the  party  that  supports  the  government.  And 
he  had  to  leave.  He  did  not  have  to  leave 
because  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  felt  he  should 
leave,  but  he  felt  he  had  to  leave  because 
his  position  as  one  of  the  government  party 
had   become   completely   untenable. 

Second,  there  has  been— now  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  anything  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  be  my  own  speech.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
assistance  that  is  offered  to  me,  but  I  am 
going^  to  make  my  own  speech. 

Second,  I  point  out  to  you,  sir,  who  have 
been  here  for  a  good  many  winters,  that  there 
has  been  a  significant  break  with  tradition, 
introduced  by  the  hon.  leader  of  this  govern- 
ment. I  think,  if  proof  be  required,  that  it 
also  indicates  the  lack  of  stimulation  which 
he  himself,  in  his  own  personality  as  a  public 
figure,  derives  from  the  proceedings  of  this 
House.  It  is  a  great  break  in  tradition  insofar 
as,  in  the  Throne  debate,  up  until  the  time 
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the  laird  of  Lindsay  left  these  hallowed  halls, 
the  leader  of  the  government  always  parti- 
cipated in  the  Throne  debate  immediately 
after  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  In 
fact  the  day  at  the  commencement  of  the 
debate  was  called  "leaders'  day."  The  leader 
of  the  Opposition  spoke  first;  he  was  followed 
by  the  leader  of  the  government;  and  then 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  spoke 
after  him.  And,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  having 
offered  a  sub-amendment,  Mr.  Frost  then 
used  to  sometimes  participate  in  the  debate 
again  at  its  conclusion— as  he  had  the  right 
to  do  in  speaking  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Now  that  has  been  changed.  The  leader  of 
the  government  seems  to  want  to  put  off  his 
participation  in  this  debate  to  the  very  last 
second.  More's  the  pity,  since  he  loses  the 
opportunity— and  it  is  a  magnificent  one.  In 
so  doing  he  deprives  this  House  of  hearing 
him  first  enlarge  upon  the  contents  of  the 
speech  itself  and  then  to  give  such  additional 
explanations  and  enlargements  as  are  neces- 
sary in  order  that  hon.  members  on  all  sides 
of  the  House  may  understand  the  import  of 
the  document  read  from  the  lips  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

After  all,  as  we  look  at  the  leader  of  this 
government,  ^ye  look  at  a  man  who,  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1963,  was  given  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence, by  the  people  of  Ontario,  such  as  had 
never  been  accorded  to  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Therefore,  I  say,  more's  the  pity 
that  he  does  not  laimch  himself  into  the 
debate  at,  the  earliest  opportunity  in  regard 
to  this  respectable  document— or,  a  document 
which  should  be  a  very  respectable  piece  of 
prose.  It  should  be  given  life  by  the  first 
citizen'  of  the  province;  and  he  should  avail 
himself. of  the  opportunity  to  state  what  the 
policies  of  his  government  are. 

Wie  have  not  yet  heard  from  him.  I 
imagine  his  contribution  will  be  immense  and 
important,'  and  well  received  in  a  place  that 
is  not  always— as  it  should  not  be— a  respecter 
of  persons.  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Thompson),  on  the  other  hand,  this 
young  man  who  was  called  upon  to  lead  our 
great  and.  historic  party  last  September,  made 
a  magnificent  contribution  to  the  debate.  His 
contribution  showed  the  energy,  vitality,  and 
initiative "  of  the  man  who  occupies  second 
place  16  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  this 
House.  I  direct  attention  to  the  breadth  and 
the  scope  of  his  speech.  Perhaps  some  would 
say  that  he  covered  almost  too  many  fields 
at  that  time,  but  he  gained  the  widest  atten- 
tion of  the  voters  of  this  province  in  that  he 
was  -ready  to  offer  positive  and  constructive 


programmes   in   a   great   many   areas   which 
concern  the  people  of  this  province. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mostly 
federal. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister— and 
again  I  do  not  want  to  be  unkind,  but  I  feel 
obliged  to  point  this  out— absented  himself 
for  quite  a  period  during  much  of  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  all  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  say  to  him  that  I  note  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  is  absenting  himself 
more  and  more  from  the  proceedings  of  this 
House.  Perhaps  he  feels  that  he  is  able  to 
do  so  now  that  there  has  been  a  change  of 
geography  over  there,  and  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  has  gone  to  right  field 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rown- 
tree)— 

Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  has  gone  to— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  can  hear  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
can  you?  As  long  as  I  have  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  ear. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I  am 
listening. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  then,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  perhaps  might  tell  his  number  one 
boy— the  whip— to  stop  his  muttering. 

Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  personal  privi- 
lege; on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  does  not  have  a 
point  of  personal  privilege,  if  he  has  a  point 
of  order,  he  may  state  it. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  introduce 
the  information  as  a  point  of  order,  if  I  may. 
I  think  it  is  most  inappropriate,  sir,  that  the 
present  speaker  should  make  these  remarks 
when  only  four  of  his  members  stayed  for 
the  New  Democratic  presentation. 

Mr,  Speaker:   The  member  may  continue. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Thank  you.  I  was  saying,  be- 
fore I  was  so  rudely  interrupted,  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  may  feel  that  he  can  absent 
himself  from  the  House  now  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  is  on  his  left.  And  I  get 
the  impression  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  looks  upon  himself  as  coadjutor 
bishop,  with  rights  of  succession. 
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Interjections  by  bon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  the  speech  of  the  hon,  leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  typical  of  the  contribu- 
tions that  this  House  may  expect  from  him, 
then  I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  he 
is  in  for  competition  for  the  seat  that  he  now 
occupies  unless,  at  some  future  time,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  is  desirous  of  answering  a 
"help  wanted"  advertisement  somewhere  else. 
And  if  he  does,  he  will  go  with  my  personal 
blessing;  and  with  a  word  of  advice  that, 
when  he  gets  up  among  that  crowd,  he  should 
not  turn  his  back. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We,  who  sit  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  the  inheritors  of  the  traditions  of  a  great 
party— traditions  forged  for  us  during  the  life 
of  this  province,  and  the  colony  before  it 
became  a  province,  created  for  us  by  men 
like  Mackenzie,  Baldwin,  Brown,  Blake,  Gait, 
McGee,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  Mowat. 

Liberals,  to  be  true  to  their  traditions, 
should  never  be  an  entirely  contented  people. 
They  should  be  restless,  and  ceaseless  in 
striving  after  changes  which  bring  improve- 
ments to  the  lot  of  the  people  they  represent. 
"Liberals,"  in  the  words  of  Laurier,  "wel- 
come change."  We  welcome  change  not  for 
the  sake  of  innovation  in  itself,  but  rather 
because  we  realize,  in  afiFairs  human,  that 
change  is  necessary  if  we  look  for  the  im- 
provement and  amelioration  of  the  people 
we  seek  to  serve. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  But  not 
necessarily  change. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  passing,  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore,  while 
I  advert  to  the  contribution  that  he  made  to 
this  debate,  he  need  not  worry  about  our  in- 
ternal management  in  this  party.  He  need 
not  compare  one  member  of  this  party 
to  another.  Each  of  us,  in  his  own  way,  will 
contribute  what  he  can,  well  knowing  that 
in  unity  behind  the  able  young  man  who 
leads  us,  the  day  will  come  soon,  too  soon 
for  my  hon.  friend  from  Lakeshore,  when  the 
people  of  this  province  will  realize  the  stark 
reality  of  tlie  unsatisfactory  goverrmaent  they 
have  been  getting  in  this,  the  most  indus- 
trious, the  most  wealthy,  the  most  populous 
and,  if  I  may  say,  the  most  important  prov- 
ince in  the  nation. 

I  now  turn  to  the  amendment  we  propose, 
to  bring  its  applicability  within  the  context 
of  the  shortcomings  of  this  government.  The 


hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
(Mr.  MacDonald),  with  his  usual  hi^  degree 
of  futility  and  needless  excursion  into  seman- 
tics—he being  a  man  who  can,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  perform  the  amazing  gymnastic  feat 
of  putting  both  feet  in  his  mouth  while  biting 
off  his  nose  at  the  same  time— quarrelled  with 
us  about  the  wording  and  the  syntax— what- 
ever that  word  means— of  our  motion,  of  our 
amendment.  Then  he  said,  having  quarrelled 
and  cavilled  about  it,  he  said  that  he  would 
support  it. 

Now  let  us  review  what  it  says: 

This  House  regrets  that  the  Speech  from 

the  Throne— 

my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  would  understand  what  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  is: 

—while  dwelling  on  alleged  and  controver- 
sial past   accomplishments— 

I  stop  there.  It  says  on  page  3  of  the  docu- 
ment: 

In  our  complex  society  the  individual 
has  turned  to  government  for  assistance 
and  govenMnent  has  responded  by  intro- 
ducing broad  social,  welfare  and  economic 
measures  which  provide  basic  services  to 
the  population. 

Now,  that  is  very  controversial.  If  the  two- 
hour  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis)  meant  anything 
then,  at  least  in  the  field  of  mental  illness 
and  emotional  disturbance,  govenunent  has 
done  anything  but  respond  to  the  demands 
and  the  urgings  of  people  in  this  province. 

Now,  in  the  same  paragraph,  it  goes  on  to 
use  this  prose: 

While  we  still  must  provide  such  serv- 
ices as  roads,  water,  power,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, more  and  more  are  we  concerned 
with  such  measures  as  medical  insurance, 
municipal  planning,  pensions,  pollution 
control,  post-secondary  school  education, 
welfare,  hospital  insurance  and  many  other 
programmes  in  the  field  of  human  capital 
and  human  betterment. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  said 
almost  in  a  tone  of  regret,  almost  ruing  the 
fact  that  government  can  no  longer— in  this, 
the  seventh  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
—concern  itself  with  only  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ference in  the  economy;  and  can  disregard 
human  dislocation  and  human  sufiFering  amid 
the  mass  of  our  people. 

It  is  not  a  ringing  declaration;  anything  but 
a  challenging  and  forthright  and  gladsome 
acceptance  of  the  role  of  government  as  we 
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understand  it  in  the  sixties  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Now  let  us  look  at  page  4. 
The   day  has  long   since  passed   when 

government  exercised  only  a  restraint  on 

society. 

That  is  the  last  gasp  of  Toryism.  That  is  the 
laissez-faire  person  who  is  dragged  screaming 
into  the  twentieth  century. 

We  now  accept  the  concept  that  govern- 
ment is  a  positive  social  and  economic  force 
in  our  society. 

Well,  could  anything  be  more  pedestrian, 
more  droll  than  that?  In  fact,  without  being 
too  unfair,  I  think  the  person  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  creation  of  this  prose  perhaps 
suflFered  under  the  affluence  of  ink-a-hol. 
My  government's  objective  is  to  provide 

every    facihty    for    the    education    of    our 

people- 
Again,  that  fits  in  with  the  wording  of  our 
amendment,  "alleged  and  controversial  ac- 
complishments of  the  government."  And  we 
used  up  a  lot  of  time  here  yesterday  sajdng 
that  this  government  had  been  a  long  time 
in  accepting  its  responsibilities  as  far  as  higher 
education  was  concerned  in  this  particular 
realm. 

Now  on  page  9—1  will  just  make  passing 
reference  in  order  to  buttress  what  I  have 
said.   It  says: 

The  value  of  our  geological  surveys  was 

dramatically   demonstrated   by   the   recent 

major    discoveries    of    ore    bodies    in    the 

Timmins  area. 

And  if  you  examine  that  the  government, 
through  the  respectability  of  the  larynx  of 
the  hon.  Lieutenant  Governor,  is  taking  unto 
itself  the  credit  for  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur 
find  in  the  Timmins  area.  Yet  in  the  select 
committee  of  mining  we  asked  Dr.  Hood,  the 
provincial  geologist,  just  what  contribution 
The  Department  of  Mines  had  made  to  the 
discovery  of  this  magnificent  huge  ore  body 
in  the  Timmins  area.  Dr.  Hood  unquestion- 
ably, said  to  us.  "Well,  very  little— if  any— 
contribution.  It  provided  some  maps."  But 
you  can  provide  maps  of  any  place  in  the 
province  that  show  anomalies.  That  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  rich  body  of 
minerals  to  be  found  in  that  particular  area. 
Our  amendment  goes  on  to  say: 

And    identifying    briefly    problems    that 

existed  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  of 

which    the    government    has    been    made 

aware  on  numerous  occasions. 

Now,  I  have  already  referred  to  education. 

And,:m  the  six  seasons  that  I  have  sat  here, 

I  have  heard  people  talk  about  the  urgency 


of  educational  matters,  their  imminence  and 
talk  about  the  large  numbers  of  people  who 
are  ready  to  enter  schools  of  learning.  I  have 
heard  hon.  members  on  all  sides  of  the 
House  talk  about  the  grave  hospital  shortage 
in  the  province;  and  I  have  heard  them  refer 
to  the  problems  of  the  mentally  ill.  Indeed, 
yesterday  we  had  an  example  of  response  to 
an  urging  that  I  had  heard  on  many  occasions 
in  this  House,  and  that  was  in  respect  of 
drawing  workmen's  compensation  in  amounts 
based  on  wages  as  they  were  20  and  30 
years  ago.  Every  year  I  have  heard  that  one 
referred  to. 

Now  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Davis),  notwithstanding  the  urgmgs  that  he 
has  heard  in  this  House,  finally  this  year 
announced  that  he  was  reorganizing  his 
department  and  is  going  to  appoint  an  ad- 
visory council.  One  comes  to  the  irresistible 
conclusion— we  heard  of  the  appointment  of 
one  today— that  in  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavoiur,  in  every  sector  for  which  this 
government  is  responsible,  they  carmot  do  a 
thing  unless  they  appoint  an  advisory  council 
or  a  committee  first.  They  are  devoid  of  ideas 
and  they  are  like  a  person  who  does  not  have 
an  opinion  until  he  reads  the  Telegram,  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  or  the 
Financial  Post.  They  have  not  got  an  idea 
until  some  faceless,  nameless  creation,  oreated 
by  some  legerdemain  of  political  biology,  is 
formed  in  order  to  impart  to  them  ideas  in 
some  particular  sphere  for  which  they  are 
responsible. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  If  the  hon. 
member  would  like  to  know,  the  planning 
and  development  council  of  The  Department 
of  Education  was  instituted  prior  to  the 
reorganization. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Page  11  refers  to  the  provision 
of  adequate  general  hospital  accommodation, 
to  buttress  our  contention  that  it  identifies 
problems  that  have  existed  for  a  long  time. 
We  got  the  impression— and  it  was  well 
founded— that  in  the  matter  of  hospital  ac- 
commodation the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  last  year  was  just  about  out  the 
door,  that  he  was  just  about  to  be  replaced 
because  of  his  persistent  head-in-the-sand 
attitude;  and  that  he  was  not  wilhng  to  recog- 
nize that  there  was  an  acute  shortage  of  hos- 
pital beds  in  this  province.  An  acute  shortage, 
I  might  say,  in  carrying  out  my  responsibility 
by  saying  it,  that  in  my  community  where 
people  have  to  wait  three,  four,  five  and  six 
months  to  have  the  benefit  of  what  they  call 
elective  surgery. 
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New  child  welfare  legislation  is  referred 
to  on  page  12.  Well— need  I  only  stop  in 
passing— the  child  welfare  legislation  that 
the  courts  have  had  to  administer  in  this 
province  has  been  so  bad  that  some  realistic 
and  perspicacious  judges  have  on  occasion 
refused  to  follow  it,  and  have  interpreted  the 
statute  in  line  with  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  reasonable  way  of  deciding  the  case 
before  them.  How  long  have  they  been 
made  aware  of  this  one? 

Rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped:  Well, 
I  must  say  there  is  a  late  start  here  because 
that  problem  has  been  with  us  as  long  as 
any  hon.  member  of  this  House  can  remem- 
ber. But  it  brings  one  to  a  depressing  state 
of  gloom.  Like  the  users  of  Brylcreem,  we 
have  to  have  courage  to  read  this  document. 
The  timid  will  shy  a\yay  from  its  philosophy, 
if  it  has  a  philosophy  at  all. 

The  only  thing  that  I  could  see  that  gave 
me  any  enthusiasrrt  in  it  at  all— trying  to  sum- 
mon up  all  the  courage  that  is  necessary  to 
serve  in  public  life— were  the  two  sentences 
on  page  two.  "Whatever  the  future  holds," 
says  the  writer,  "this  is  a  challenge  that  must 
be  met  now.  Your  task  w^U  not  be  easy." 
Now  that  is  almost  a  tautology,  "Your  task 
will  riot  be  easy"— and  indeed  it  will  not, 
any  more  than  the  task  of  this  government, 
if  it  is  to  live  up  to  its  mandate,  is  going  to 
be  easy. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  second  paragraph:  It 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  government  has 
failed  to  ensure  the  fostering  and  growth  of 
economic  developments  in  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince that  have  been  and  are  aflBicted  with 
economic  stagnation,  largely  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  government  to  engage  itself 
in  appropriate  programmes  to  initiate  and 
promote  industrial  and  buisiness  activity  in 
these  areas.  What  more  evidence  do  I  need 
to  bring  to  you,  Mr,  Speaker,  than  the  evi- 
dence of  the  regional  development  conference 
that  they  finally  held  at  the  Royal  York  hotel 
—and  I  do  not  criticize  it— but  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  conference  must  have  been 
that  the  government  had  recognized  the 
problem  of  regional  development  and  was 
seeking,  through  the  experts  whom  they 
invited  there,  once  again  to  get  some  ideas 
so  that  they  might  engage  in  some  policies 
which  they  will  label  "dynamic,"  "visionary" 
and  "imaginative";  and  to  use  them  to  try  to 
do  something  about  the  economic  chaos  and 
distress  that  aflFect  such  areas  as  that  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon) 
—and  indeed,  it  is  the  home  county  of  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan). 

Now,  finally,  the  last  paragraph  calls  upon 


the  goverrunent  to  support  unequivocally  a 
comprehensive  government -sponsored  pro- 
gramme of  medical  care  for  all  of  the  citizens 
of  Ontario.  And  I  say  to  my  friends  in 
the  New  Democratic  Party  that  they  need 
have  no  concern,  "government  sponsored" 
means  "government  operated."  So  I  ask  them 
on  that  side  to  support  the  amendment  when 
the  time  has  come  to  stand  in  their  places, 
and  stop  complaining  about  the  verbiage 
used.  We  are  going  to  support  the  New 
Democratic  Party  amendment  with  one  quali- 
fication, relating  to  the  sixth  paragraph  of 
their  amendment,  which  says:  "Universal 
government-operated  medical  care." 

We  can  support  that  one  as  I  have  indi- 
cated but  then  they  go  on  to  say  and  "auto- 
mobile accident  insurance."  So  that  there 
will  be  no  possibility  of  any  doubt,  I  say 
on  behalf  of  this  group  to  our  hon.  friends  in 
the  New  Democratic  Party  that  we  are  not 
at  all  convinced  that  automobile  insurance 
companies  should  be  done  away  with  and 
that  a  government-operated  scheme  should 
replace  them  as  the  optimum  solution  to  the 
problem  of  insurance  for  those  who  are 
injured  on  the  highways  in  this  province. 
But  with  that  qualification— and  after  all, 
because  there  is  one  bad  apple  in  a  barrel, 
that  does  not  mean  you  have  to  throw  out 
the  whole  barrel— with  that  one  qualification, 
we  shall  in  this  group  support  the  New 
Democratic  Party  amendment. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  that  background,  as 
brief  as  it  is,  in  its  attempt  to  etch  in  by 
means  of  evidence  the  indictment  against 
this  government  and  the  discharge  of  its 
functions  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ontario, 
is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  news- 
papers are  speculating  upon  a  Cabinet  shufHe? 
A  very  respectable,  very  far-seeing,  a  very 
perspicacious  newspaper  such  as  the  Sudbury 
Star  recently— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  They 
have  certainly  seen  through  the  hon.  member 
all  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  On  the  contrary,  the  Sudbury 
Star  always  has  a  good  word  for  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  always. 

Mr.  Sopha:  So  it  is  a  Conservative  news- 
paper, and  one  gets  the  impression  that  the 
Sudbury  Star  has  the  ear  of  this  government. 
As  recently  as  February  8,  the  lead  editorial 
said  this: 

Ontario  Cabinet  shuffle  to  follow  session's 
end?  Rumours  of  change  in  the  Ontario 
Cabinet  are  gaining  momentum  even  to  the 
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point  of  naming  names,  but  there  seems 
to  be  general  agreement  that  Premier  John 
Robarts  will  not  move  until  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  current  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

You  see,  the  occuparits  of  the  comfortable 
pews,  the  first  and  second  rows,  are  all  on 
probation  during  this  session. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Come  on  over,  Elmer,  there  is  lots  of 
time  yet. 

Mr.  Sopha:  To  continue,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Provincial  Treasurer  James  Allan  is  ex- 
pected to  resign  his  portfolio.  He  is  70 
years  of  age  and  will  likely  seek  retirement 
from  active  politics  when  the  session  ends. 
Names  listed  as  outgoing  in  a  Cabinet 
shuffle  instigated  by  the  Premier,  include 
Welfare  Minister  Cecile,  Transport  Minister 
Haskett,  Forestry  Minister  Roberts,  and 
possibly  Health  Minister  Dymond. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  wrote  that? 

,  An  Hon.  member:  There  must  be  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  Sbpha:  I  will  not  read  all  of  this,  but  I 
am  going  to  pick  out  the  pithy  sentences  in  it. 
Cabinet  changes  are  swiff  and  decisive  at 
the  provincial  level. 

You  see  the  magic  of  the  man's  pen,  you  see 

how  close  he  is  to  the  situation. 

Being  closer  to  the  people,  the  provincial 
government  has  a  sensitive  ear  for  the  grass 
roots.  Ottawa  governments  have  been  in- 
clined to  see  themselves  as  big  leaguers 
with  an  air  of  indifi^erence  to  public 
opinion— 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope) 
should  harken  to  this  one;  here  is  the  danger 
for  him: 

—and  the  Ontario  Premier  may  reason 
that  he  needs  younger  men  around  him 
in  the  next  provincial  election,  an  election— 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
That  is  the  way  I  feel. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  goes  on: 

—an  election  that  may  be  a  battle  of  survival 

for  the  Conservative  dynasty  that  started  in 

1943. 

A  columnist  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
very  recently— I  do  not  know  whether  he 
read  the  editorial  in  the  Sudbury  Star  or 
not,  but  if  he  did  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rofoarts:  Which  came  first? 


Mr.  Sopha:  The  Sudbury  Star.  This  column- 
ist—and I  have  observed  that  he  appears  to 
be  a  very  alert  young  man  as  one  sees  him 
scurrying  around  the  halls  here— it  is  quite 
coincidental  that  he  picks  out  quite  the  same 
persons  as  the  Sudbury  Star,  but  he  adds  a 
couple  that  are  of  interest. 

Another  Minister  whose  role  may  change 

is  John  Simonett,  Minister  of  Energy  and 

Resources    Management. 

Yes,  and  he  makes  reference  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Gomme)  too.  Now, 
in  order  to  perform  my  obligation  to  the 
Sudbury  Star  and  my  constituents,  I  who  am 
closer  to  the  scene,  have  decided  after  a 
great  many  hours  of  anxious  reflection  to 
perform  a  service  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  to  reorganize  his  Cabinet  for  him.  And 
I  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  lulled 
myself  to  sleep  in  thinking  about  the  change 
of  personnel.  Many  have  been  the  worries  that 
have  attacked  me  in  the  dawn  as  I  thought  of 
losing  the  goodwill  of  some  of  those  whom 
I  am  not  going  to  promote  to  the  Cabinet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  will  never  get  the 

chance  on  that  side,  so  you  may  as  well- 
Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
I— and  I  almost  vicariously  see  myself  in  his 
position— we  must  exercise  this  task  with 
dedication  and  determination  and  almost  the 
precision  that  a  surgeon  uses  with  a  scalpel 
to  cutout  the  dead  flesh.       ■ 

It  would  embarass  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
to  sit  there  making  notes.  I  know  that.  But 
I  can  see  him  in  a  few  weeks  time— he  will 
have  a  copy  of  Hansard  with  my  remarks 
and  he  will  be  sneaking  a  sly  look  at  it  to 
see  whom  I  have  chosen.  Who  knows— I  had 
better  inform  him  that  if  he  wishes  to  call 
me  at  night  I  will  not  be  at  the  King  Edward, 
I  will  be  at  the  Lord  Simcoe— and  he  can  get 
in  touch  with  me  there  and  ask  me  if  I  am 
sure  about  "so  and  so."   Now  to  the  task. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  first  two  pews. 
It  is  a  relatively  easy  transformation  in  the 
second  row,  because  everybody  goes.  There 
may  be  some  who  are  conscious  of  the  his- 
torical reference  to  the  great  Jehovah  when 
he  destroyed  two  cities  and  left  one  survivor; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  will 
repent  of  himself,  and  I  should  leave  him. 

Moving  down  the  row,  Mr.  Speaker,  wie 
have  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport— I  would 
change  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions ( Mr.  Grossman )  to  that  portfolio  be;- 
cause  no  Cabinet  should  be  without  the  agility 
of  the  hon.  Minister  from:  St.  Andrew. 
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The  hori.  Minister  of  Tovirism  and  Infor- 
mation (Mr.  Auld)  I  would  replace  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Kent  West  (Mr.  McKeough). 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr. 
Connell)— this  is  an  easy  department— would 
be  replaced  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
East  (Mr.  Beckett)  who,  after  all,  has  long 
been  a  very  loyal  supporter  of  this  govern- 
ment. Indeed,  where  youth  is  having  its  hey- 
day, he  could  lend  to  the  Cabinet  some  of  the 
corrective  characteristics  of  his  maturity. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko) 
who,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  has  "been 
around  this  town  too  long,"  I  would  replace 
with  the  hon.  member  for  York  Mills  (Mr. 
Bales). 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  sir— and  I 
hope  he  will  not  think  this  is  personal- 
would  be  replaced  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Cochrane  North  (Mr.  Bnmelle). 

I  would  give  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions  to  the  hon.  member  for  Russell 
(Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence);  The  Department  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management— there  is 
a  bit  of  sardonic  humour  here,  since  the  ONR 
comes  under  his  department— I  would  just 
put  the  hon.  Minister  out  to  pasture  and 
elevate  the  chairman  of  the  ONR,  the  hon. 
member  for  Parry  Sound  (Mr.  A.  Johnston), 
to  occupy  the  position  of  Minister. 

My  friend  the  hon.  Minister  without  Port- 
folio, whom  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  called 
""Hon.  George  What's-his-name?"  would  be 
replaced  with  Ralph  Whatchamacallit,  for 
Ralph  always  gives  an  impression  that  he  is 
a  man  in  a  hurry. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  front  row  and  here  we 
have  some  survivors.  The  hon.  Attorney 
General  can  stay— with  the  proviso  that  he 
will  adopt  the  suggestions  for  the  reform  of 
his  department,  which  have  been  accorded 
very  enthusiastic  reception  in  the  press,  and 
which  were  made  by  my  colleague  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer).  I  made 
my  thoughts  known  about  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  yesterday.  There  may  have 
been  some  who  were  not  here  but  I  said 
that  this  was  the  first  real  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion we  have  had  in  this  province  since 
Egerton  Ryerson,  and  I  firmly  believe  it. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton)  does  not  appear  to  have  captured 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  carrying  the  four 
million  cars  we  are  going  to  have  by  1970 
or  1975.  And,  although  he  is  a  very  person- 
able gentleman,  I  feel  that  out  of  duty  to 
the  public  of  this  province  he  might  well  be 
replaced  by  the  hor^.  member  for  York  Mills. 

The    hon.    Minister    of    Agriculture,    Mr. 


Speaker— I  have  consulted  those  who  are 
much  closer  to  the  subject  than  I  am,  and 
the  best  advice  I  can  get  is  that  I  should 
respectfully  tell  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 
he  can  choose  between  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  South  (Mr.  Renter)  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr.   Downer). 

The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs— here 
I  need  a  replacement  for  the  hon.  Minister 
(Mr.  Spooner)  because  I  am  going  to  move 
him  to  another  portfolio.  I  have  said  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs— I  have 
said  it  on  many  occasions,  I  meant  it,  and  I 
repeat  it— is  far  away  and  above  the  most 
able  administrator  in  the  government.  There 
is  no  question  about  that  at  all;  and  it  is 
only  fitting  that  that  should  come  from  me 
because  there  were  times  in  his  affaire  when 
I  was  the  only  friend  he  had. 

The  other  day,  in  the  committee  on  private 
bills,  the  vote  went  18  to  one.  I  alone 
supported  the  hon.  Minister  on  a  matter  of 
principle;  so  I  say  to  him,  through  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  when  I  supported  him,  and  I 
say  it  unblushingly,  he  and  I  were  right.  His 
colleagues  were  wrong.  My  colleagues  were 
wrong.  We  were  right. 

There  will  come  a  day  within  the  next 
decade  when  this  whole  business  of  exemp- 
tion from  assessment  will  be  scrutinized  very 
closely,  and  the  committee  ought  not  to  have 
granted  a  further  exemption  from  assessment 
to  an  organization,  no  matter  how  worthy  its 
objects,  until  the  Smith  committee  reports  on 
taxation  and  the  matters  which  have  been 
entrusted  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer, 
a  man  of  70,  has  said  he  does  not  intend  to 
resign.  I  hope  he  does  not.  There  will  come 
a  time  when  he  will  find  that  the  burden  of 
the  office  is  too  great  for  his  years;  and  when 
he  goes  he  will  carry  with  him  the  greatest 
respect,  devotion  and  affection  of  all  hon. 
members  on  all  sides  of  this  House.  And  I 
join  with  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country  in  the  tribute  he  paid  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  on  the  occasion  of  a 
birthday  party  they  had  for  him,  when  Mr. 
Pearson  sent  a  telegram  which  said  Canada 
has  need  of  more  men  like  Jim  Allan. 

I  would  move  the  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  to  the  Treasury.  I  have  already, 
in  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour's  absence, 
made  certain  references  to  him.  It  appears,  in 
this  House,  that  we  have  an  "heir  apparent" 
in  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  and  we  [jj 
have  an  "heir  presumptive"  in  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Labour.  Any  future  contest,  un- 
doubtedly, will  be  between  those  two;  and  I 
say,   in  a  note  of  seriousness,  that  we   are 
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aware,  those  of  us  who  watch  closely,  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  is  so  pro- 
gressive and  far-seeing  in  what  he  wants  to 
do  in  his  department  that  it  is  readily 
apparent  that  the  old  fogies  in  the  Cabinet 
are  exercising  restraints  upon  him.  They  do 
not  want  the  young  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion to  build  his  empire  to  such  great  heights 
that  they  cannot  stop  him  at  some  future 
time.  I  am  just  giving  him  the  benefit  of  my 
advice. 

Now,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare, 
sir,  is  a  very  pleasant  and  fine  and  re- 
spected son  of  French  Canada  and  I  hesitate 
to  say  it,  but  everyone  in  the  House  except 
himself  knows  that  he  should  go.  He  has 
been  here  since  the  late  1940s.  It  seems 
a  shame  that,  having  occupied  the  Treasury 
benches  the  length  of  time  that  he  has,  the 
hon.  member  for  Stormont  (Mr.  Guindon) 
should  be  held  up  from  what  he  might  con- 
sider to  be  his  right  to  progress  to  a  position 
of  greater  responsibility  in  this  government. 

As  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  vi^io  imhappily  is  not  in  his  seat— 
I  say  that  because  I  would  prefer  that  he 
was  here  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  how 
can  the  hon.  leader  of  this  government  toler- 
ate sitting  in  executive  council  with  him?  A 
man  who,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  seriously 
attacked  the  integrity  of  the  executive  council 
where  he  sits  as  a  member.  In  screaming 
headlines  in  the  newspapers,  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Lands  and  Forests  declared  that  the 
commission  on  redistribution  appointed  by 
the  executive  council  had  gerrymandered  the 
ridings,  giving  to  that  term  all  the  loathsome 
quality  that  is  inherent  in  it.  And  yet 
apparently  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  not 
been  able  to  summon  up  the  courage  to  call 
him  to  task  and  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests:  "If  you  are  going  to  sit 
in  the  executive  council  with  me  and  our 
colleagues,  you  are  not  going  to  make  charges 
of  the  seriousness  of  that  one." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  you  have  mis- 
quoted him. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  it  said. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  need  not  belabour  it, 
we  will  expect  that  in  the  Cabinet  reorganiza- 
tion he  will  be  among  the  first  to  go. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  last,  but  not 
least,  again  a  very  nice  fellow,  but  I  have 
already  adverted  to  the— oh,  I  did  not  say 
who  would  replace  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests.    I  would  choose  between 


the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  North  (Mr. 
Hamilton)  and  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria 
(Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson). 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  I  forgot  to 
record,  to  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  (Mr.  Peck),  the  signal  of  recognition 
of  the  ability  that  he  displays. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  I  would  re- 
place with  my  new-found  ally,  as  newly 
found  as  this  morning,  the  hon.  member  for 
Eghnton  (Mr.  Reilly). 

Now,  there  you  have  it.  To  those  whom  I 
have  overlooked,  I  express  my  regrets.  I  say 
to  them,  and  I  give  the  advice  only  of  six 
years  here:  Do  not  give  up  hope.  But,  above 
all  else,  do  not  appear  too  eager, 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  that  what  happened 
to  you? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  I  would  not  stop  to  give 
any  advice  in  the  reorganization  of  that 
group  comprising  the  eight  pharisees  on  my 
left  here.  I  just  merely  want  to  make  this 
observation.  After  the  two  by-elections,  I 
watched  a  television  programme  in  which  a 
number  of  them  appeared  and,  as  the  laird 
of  Lindsay  used  to  say,  if  I  may  borrow  from 
lum,  that  when  they  run  a  television  pro- 
gramme they  can  get  the  whole  party  on  it. 
And  the  pipe,  too;  but  I  noticed  the  pipe  was 
absent  from  this  one. 

But,  like  the  proverbial  cat  that  swallowed 
the  canary,  there  they  were  Monday  morning 
quarterbacking  these  two  by-elections  under 
the  stage  managership  and  the  direction  of 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party. 
The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  I  could,  in 
reverting  to  what  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  (Mr.  Reaume)  said,  prove  by  mathe- 
matics that  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West  should  be  the  leader.  Because  the  pres- 
ent leader— listen  to  these  mathematics— came 
here  in  1955,  and  they  had  three  members.  In 
1959,  they  had  five  members.  In  1963  they 
had  seven  members.  An  arithmetical  pro- 
gression of  two.  So  I  calciJated,  that  in 
order  to  get  a  majority,  at  two  members 
every  election,  every  four  years,  it  wiU  take 
25  elections,  or  104  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  Liberal  policy 
on  tliat— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  the  young  and  able  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  on  this  pro- 
gramme, said  that  "if  we  win  two  by-elections 
a  year,  and  if  there  are  going  to  be  two  by- 
elections  a  year,  then  it  will  only  take  us  26 
years  in  order  to  get  a  majority."    So,  any 
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man  that  can  do  it  in  a  quarter  of  the  time 
should  be  leader. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  absence  of  any 
Liberal  policies,  we, are  being  entertained. 

■  Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  on  the  more  serious  side, 
we  notice  as  receiitly  as  last  weekend,  or 
perhaps  the  weekend  before,  that  my  hon. 
friend  speaking  somewhere— Niagara  Falls,  I 
believe  it  was— finally  gave  words  to  his  dis- 
illusionment with  his  efforts  to  attract  the 
sppport  of  the  agricultural  population.  He 
retreated  under  the  mantle  and  the  aegis  of 
trade  unionism  and  said  that  they  must  be- 
come more  militant;  must  engage  more 
tenaciously  in  political  activity;  must  have 
greater  financial  contributions  from  the  trade 
union  movement;  and,'  he  said,  I  am  one— 
I  hope  I  paraphrase  him  correctly— that  is 
iiot  ashamed  of  the  stain  of  trade  unionist 
control  of  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Because  there  is  none. 

■  Mr.  Sopha:  I  merely  say  to  him  that  ex- 
perience has  shown  throughout  this  province, 
it  shows  in  my  constituency,  that  in  the  last 
generation  the  trade  unionist  people,  those 
who  are  members  of  a  union,  showed  too 
much  intelligence,  to  follow  the  lead  of  my 
hon.  friend,  the  leader  of  that  party.  And 
some  day  he  will  discover,  as  the  executives  of 
the  trade  union  movement  will  discover,  that 
their  first  business  is  to  win,  at  the  collective 
bjargaining  table,  all  those  things  they  can 
win  for  labour— and  to  stay  away  from  active 
support  of  any  one  political  party. 

There  I  leave  it.  I  was  asked  at  one  time 
if  we  were  going  to  join  with  his  party.  I 
said  to  him,  and  now  I  say  to  him  through 
yiOu,,  $ir,  that  before  we  would  join  he  would 
have  to  go  to  Baffin  Island.  I  have  not  re- 
treated from  that. 

■■  I  noticed  an  editorial  in  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  recently  which  talked  about  the  NDP 
and  ice  cream  cones;  so. if  he  goes  to  Baffin 
Island. he  will  have  plenty  of  ice  cream  cones 
to- distribute  to  the  Eskimos  up  there. 

An  hon.  member:  Has  the  hon.  member 
actually  had  conversations,  then? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  spend  a  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  two  very  anxious  problems  which 
concern  my  constituency  and,  indeed,  concern 
the  whole  of  the  area  of  northeastern  Ontario. 

The  first  problem  is  that  of  a  hospital  school 
for  retarded  children.  My  friend,  the  hon. 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Demers)  and  I 
had  the  great  good  fortune  last  October,  along 


with  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr. 
Racine),  to  attend  a  conference  at  the  Smiths 
Falls  hospital  school.  I  do  not  command 
words  sufficient  to  convey  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  my  profound  admiration 
for  Dr.  Franks  and  his  stajff  in  their  adminis- 
tration of  that  hospital.  It  really  is  a  touching 
thing  to  see  the  patience,  love,  aflFection  and 
understanding  that  Dr.  Franks  and  all  of 
his  staff  accord  to  the  unfortunate  young 
people  under  their  care.  And  so  it  is,  I  have 
found,  with  groups  from  retarded  children's 
associations  that  I  have  met  in  various  parts 
of  the  province;  these  are  dedicated  people 
who  are  not  only  concerned  with  the  affliction 
to  their  own  children— those  of  their  blood- 
but  they  are  concerned  in  doing  something 
to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  other  child- 
ren who  suffer  from  the  same  mental  re- 
tardation. 

We  have  been  promised  in  northern  Ontario 
these  many  years,  a  hospital  school,  and  this 
government  has  reneged  upon  that  promise. 
At  one  time  we  were  told  that  the  Ontario 
hospital  at  North  Bay  would  be  changed 
to  a  hospital  school  for  retarded  children  but 
apparently  that  has  gone  by  the  board.  Now, 
I  merely  say  on  behalf  of  all  of  those  in 
northeastern  Ontario,  who  must  be  put  to  the 
great  expense  and  inconvenience  of  having  to 
travel  the  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  Smiths 
Falls,  I  merely  say  to  the  government  in  this 
age  of  affluence,  in  this  age  of  wealth,  that 
surely  an  affluent  society  would  move  quickly 
to  establish  in  northeastern  Ontario  suitable 
accommodation  for  those  unfortunate  three 
per  cent— three  babies  out  of  every  hundred— 
who  are  afflicted  with  this  dread  malady.  I 
do  not  want  to  put  it  in  any  greater  light  of 
criticism  than  that,  except  to  plead  with  them 
to  move  quickly  to  establish  that  school  in 
northeastern  Ontario. 

Then  I  turn  to  another  matter  which  is  very 
close  to  my  heart— the  matter  of  aid  to  mining 
municipalities.  And  I  ask  through  you,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  upon  what  rocks 
has  the  fine  brief  of  the  city  of  Sudbury 
foundered? 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  Sudbury  Star  ad- 
vocates a  Cabinet  change  when  the  publisher 
of  that  newspaper  had  a  very  important  part 
to  play  in  the  creation  of  that  brief?  What  has 
happened  to  that  brief?  I  would  not  open  my 
mouth  and  say  a  word  about  it  if  I  had  not 
looked  in  the  estimates— and  that  is  the  very 
first  estimate  I  looked  at— when  they  came  to 
hand  to  see  what  amount  had  been  voted  by 
this  government  for  aid  to  mining  municipali- 
ties. I:see  that,  if  anything,  the  amount  that 
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has  been  voted  is  less  than  was  voted  last 
year. 

What  is  the  problem?  The  problem  is  that 
the  people  of  Sudbury,  speaking  through  their 
elected     representatives     and     other    public- 
spirited   citizens,   the  chamber  of   commerce 
and  other  groups  that  try  to  do  something 
about  the  amelioration  of  our  financial  con- 
dition, have  brought  to  the  Cabinet  a  very 
fine  presentation  made  at  Sudbury  during  the 
jaunt    of    the    Cabinet    through    northeastern 
Ontario.  They  outlined  in  terms  that  the  most 
obtuse   can  understand,   that   if  you   live   in 
Sudbury  you  suffer  from  financial  disability 
insofar  as  the  citizens  of  that  "dormitory  muni- 
cipality" are  required  to  provide  services  to 
an  industry  that  creates  the  body  of  workers, 
brings  them  there  and  who  must  be  serviced, 
and   provided   with   all   those   things   that    a 
well  run  community  needs.    This  brief  said: 
Sudbury  faces  a  financial  problem  more 
serious    than    that    of    any    other    city    in 
Ontario.  The  problem  arises  from  a  com- 
bination   of    circumstances    unique    in    the 
province.  The  solution  to  this  problem  lies 
.  beyond  the  powers  of  the  people  of  Sud- 
bury and  their  local  government. 

And  that  is  what  impelled  them  and  gave 
them  the  stimulus  to  present  this  brief  to  the 
Cabinet  when  they  made  their  visit. 

If  you  live  in  Sudbury  you  will  pay  20.7 
per  cent  more  taxes  than  the  average  for 
29  Ontario  cities,  yet  you  will  receive  less 
in  municipal  services. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
that  very  fine  brief  was  presented  to  the 
Cabinet,  no  official  reply  has  been  made  from 
this  government,  although  the  leader  of  the 
government,  having  received  the  brief,  said 
two  things.  He  said:  "We  will  study  this  very 
carefully,"  and  he  said,  "We  will  set  up  a 
special  Cabiriet  committee,"  I  believe  it  was, 
"in  order  to  determine  whether  aid  is  neces- 
sary." 

I  have  not  missed  a  single  year  in  the  six 
years  I  have  been  in  this  House  but  that  I 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  Treasury  benches 
and  to  all  the  members  of  the  House  the 
nature  of  the  disabilities  under  which  we 
suffer  in  Sudbury  by  reason  of  the  dormitory 
characteristic,  of  our  municipahty.  I  have 
tried  to  inake  it  graphic  by  saying  that  it  is 
a  different  thing,  when  you  have  to  pay  the 
cost  of  building  a  sewage  tunnel  through  the 
hardest  rock,  in  the  world,  from  laying  sewer 
mains  in  the,  sand  that  forms  the  riding  of 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Novir  I  leave  it  at  that,  and  I  hope,  I  pray 
that  this  g6vemment  will  come  to  the  con- 


clusion—and it  need  go  no  further  than  that— 
that  the  first  call  upon  the  mines  profits  tax 
ought  to  be  relief  to  mining  municipalities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  has  ranged  widely 
so  far  as  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
have  taken  part  in  it,  and  it  has  ranged  widely 
in  subject  matter  as  well  as  in  quality.  A 
significant  and  important  contribution,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Russell— who,  I  see,  has  left  his  seat- 
when  he  moved  the  address.  Its  content 
and  its  thoughtfulness  indicate  that  he  has 
won  the  right  to  be  listened  to  with  respect 
by  this  House.  When  he  reached  his  perora- 
tion it  became,  of  course,  in  essence  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Treasury  benches  to  adopt  some 
new  concepts  of  thought.  He  called  for  co- 
ordination of  government  activity,  he  called 
for  regional  solutions  to  deal  with  regional 
economic  problems  and  he  called  for  the 
acceleration  of  efforts  in  education.  He  almost 
reached  the  heights  of  a.  statesman— perhaps 
someone  will  convey  to  him  that  I  said  that— 
when  he  in  effect  called  on  his  party  to  rise 
above  politics  and  give  the  people  of  this 
province  the  finest  medical  care  plan  devisable 
by  men.  It  will  be  hard  to  keep  this  citizen 
off  the  Treasury  benches.  I  am  going  to  deal 
with  the  seconder  in  more  specific  reference 
a  little  later. 

Young  men,  I  have  found,  are  often  Inspired 
with  great  ideas  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  North  (Mr.  Wells)  is  no  excep- 
tion. His  speech  was  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  hospital  problems  in 
the  Metro  area.  The  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine (Mr.  Bryden)  made  some  useful  remarks, 
characterized  by  the  inherent  dogmatism  with 
which  he  always  speaks;  however,  this  is 
meant  only  as  a  minor  criticism,  far  out- 
weighed by  the  research  he  conducts  into 
matters  about  which  he  speaks,  and  I  say  to 
him  that  he  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
informed  members  in  the  House. 

I  had  great  disappointment  in  one  hon. 
member.  Great  was  my  disappointment.  My 
heart  was  sad  when  I  saw  his  performance. 
Last  year,  the  hon.  member  for  Armourdale 
( Mr.  Carton )  came  off  his  seat  like  a  caged 
tiger.  Suddenly,  and  before  those  of  us  who 
do  not  like  the  sight  of  blood  could  rally  our 
forces,  he  had  the  leg  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  chewed  half  off.  But  gone  this 
year  is  this  ferocity;  now  the  tiger  has  tooth- 
less gums.  He  spoke  this  year  on  an  impor- 
tant matter,  on  bankruptcy.  But,  after  all,  it 
may  not  be  unfair  to  point  out  to  him  that 
bankruptcy  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  House  and  I  was  mindful  of  another 
Carton  a  century  ago,  who  said  these  words— 
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and  I  WQuld  ask  the  hon.  member  to  listen  to 
them  and  see  if  they  do  not  typify  him: 

It  is  a  far,  far  better  thing  that  I  do 
than  I  have  ever  done.  It  is  a  far,  far 
better  rest  that  I  go  to  than  I  have  ever 
known. 

The  hon.  member  for  Armourdale  has  gone 
to  rest  and  this  House  will  be  all  the  worse  if 
he  does  not  once  again  summon  up  that 
ferocious  courage  that  he  demonstrated  a  year 
ago. 

Then  we  had  the  sermon  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Mines.  He  does  what  Mitchell 
Hepburn  called  "unloading  conversation."  He 
kept  saying,  I  noted— and  I  do  not  want  to 
sound  pedantic— that  we  had  "representative 
government"  in  this  province.  I  think  he  said 
it  four  times,  that  we  have  "representative 
government."  And  I  shuddered  that  there 
might  be  high  school  students  in  the  galleries, 
but  he  appeared  to  be  entirely  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  against  "representative 
government"  that  Mackenzie  marched  down 
Yonge  Street.  And  I  looked  up  in  the  history 
books  to  see  if  I  could  find  a  date  to  mark 
the  great  acquisition  to  the  life  of  this  prov- 
ince of  "responsible  government,"  which  is 
what  we  have;  and  I  discovered  it.  It  was 
April  25,  1849— as  good  a  place  to  start  as 
any— when  Lord  Elgin  gave  in  to  his  Ministers 
against  his  own  judgment,  and  signed  the 
RebelHon  Losses  Bill,  April  25,  1849.  The 
history  books  record  that,  to  celebrate  the 
occasion,  Tory  partisans  that  night  burned 
down  the  Parliament  Buildings  in  Montreal. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  turn— and 
I  deliberately  did  not  want  to  sandwich  what 
I  say  now  with  what  I  conceive,  and  I  say 
it,  sir,  in  all  honesty,  to  be  the  most  important 
part  of  the  remarks.  On  these  parts  I  am 
going  to  conclude.  I  did  not  want  to  put  them 
in  between  anything  else  because  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  come  now  to 
what  I  consider  will  be,  if  it  has  any  merit  at 
all,  the  contribution  that  I  hope  to  make  to 
this  debate;  and  that  is  an  examination  of  the 
strains  and  the  stresses,  the  anxieties  and  the 
irritations,  which  aflFect  us  as  participants  in 
the  drama  of  the  Confederation  of  these  ten 
provinces. 

But  before  I  begin,  I  want  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  one  or  two  members,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South— and  in  preparing 
what  I  had  to  say  today  I  read  the  speech 
he  made  last  year— and  my  friend,  the  hon. 
member  for  Nickel  Belt,  made  a  contribution 
to  an  examination  of  this  problem.  In  an 
indirect  way  it  has  been  adverted  to  by  other 
hon.  members  of  the  House,  and  to  that  I 


want  to  speak  first.    I  want  to  choose  my 
words  very  carefully  when  I  come  to  them. 

The  hon.  member  for  Essex  North,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  perhaps  the  first  to  raise  it 
when  he  in  his  speech  made  remarks  about 
the  suitability  of  putting  on  our  coins  the 
pictures  of  great  men  in  our  history.  And  I 
noticed  in  that  regard— and  I  just  digress- 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  recently 
sent  a  letter  to  principals  of  schools  in  this 
province.  He  told  them  in  that  letter— and  I 
have  a  copy  of  it  here— that  there  would  soon 
be  available  pictures  of  historic  figures  in 
the  life  of  this  province  and  he  sets  out  some 
of  them— Egerton  Ryerson,  Robert  Baldwin, 
Louis  Hippolyte  Lafontaine,  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  Sir  Georges  Etienne  Cartier  and 
George  Brown— and  he  says,  "If  you  are 
interested  in  obtaining  pictures  of  these  great 
Canadians,  then  let  us  know  what  your  re- 
quirements are  so  we  will  know  how  many  to 
get  printed." 

Now,  I  do  not  really  see  any  difiFerence 
between  that  thought  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  and  the  thought  that  underlay  the 
assertion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North. 
I  would  like  to  engage  in  a  debate  of  any 
length,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  on  the 
subject  of  our  coins  having  pictures  of  great 
figures  from  our  past,  pictures  of  the  men 
who  built  this  country  and  who  had  vision 
of  its  mission  in  the  world  so  far  as  it  will 
have  a  mission  in  the  company  of  mankind. 

Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North 
went  a  bit  too  far,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  mention- 
ing the  name  of  Diefenbaker,  because  Diefen- 
baker  right  now  is  very  contemporary,  very 
current,  and  he  is  very  controversial.  You 
could  not  get  support  for  putting  his  picture 
on  a  coin  because  he  cannot  even  get  support 
from  the  people  in  his  own  party.  Perhaps 
that  was  a  bad  example,  I  say  out  of  all 
respect  to  my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North. 

Then  there  were,  of  course,  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter) 
and  I  am  just  adverting  to  those  things  as  a 
background  for  saying  this:  Of  all  the  places 
in  Ontario  where  these  things  and  feelings 
ought  to  be  discussed,  I  can  do  no  better  than 
support  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  in  what  it 
said— a  newspaper,  after  all,  that  one  expects 
to  have  its  ear  attuned  to  public  feeling  and 
changes  in  outlook  in  this  province.  What 
better  place  is  there  for  those  things  to  be 
discussed  than  right  on  the  floor  of  this 
Legislature?  And  they  ought  to  be  discussed 
in  a  well  reasoned  and  moderate  tone  and 
each  hon.  member  should  make  known  his 
views  so  far  as  his  conscience  stimulates  him 
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to  do  so,  and  discuss  them  quite  apart  from 
the  cheap  "patrioteering"  of  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Labour  who,  I  am  told,  was  quick  to 
rise  to  his  feet  and  try  to  put  the  hon.  member 
for  Parkdale  on  the  spot  and  try  to  lay  some 
innuendo  against  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  involved  him  in  it. 

So  that  is  the  background.  God  preserve  us 
from  the  day,  in  determining  the  nature  of 
this  Confederation,  when  we  cannot  come  to 
this  place,  the  very  home  of  free  speech, 
and  make  our  views  known  about  the  future 
developments  of  this  coimtry.  But  having 
said  that,  let  me  say  that  in  the  road  to 
nationhood,  to  those  who  would  open  a 
history  book,  we  have  managed  to  progress  to 
freedom  and  complete  independence  without 
talking  about  these  things.  Nobody  in  this 
country  has  ever  really  beat  the  drum, 
mounted  the  platform,  and  been  the  dem- 
agogue and  the  rabble-rouser;  no,  indeed.  In 
the  process  of  evolution  and  gradualism  that 
has  brought  us  along  to  be  the  masters  in  our 
own  house,  we  have  done  these  things 
quietly;  and  in  what  better  way  can  we  sum 
up  our  relations  with  the  British  Crown  than 
to  advert  to  the  Uttle  vignette  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  when  she  signed  the  proclamation 
for  the  new  flag— that  she  was  able  to  banter 
with  the  first  citizen  of  this  country  about 
the  fate  of  his  own  design? 

That  typifies  the  honourable  relations  we 
have  had  with  the  mother  country  over  the 
years.  But  in  the  abolition  of  appeals  to 
the  Privy  Council  and  the  right  to  negotiate 
our  own  treaties  and  the  enactment  of  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  and  so  on,  our  rela- 
tions have  always  been  reasonable  and 
dignified  and  moderate  as  they  should  be 
between  free  and  reasonable  men.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  sooner  did  my  friend  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  North  put  forward  what  I 
thought  was  a  very  sensible  suggestion  about 
putting  pictures  of  famous  men  on  our  coins 
than  one  of  "the  hounds  of  Bassettville"  was 
in  full  throat,  and  in  a  column  published  a 
day  or  so  later  he  adverted  to  this  in  this 
way:  "Queen  on  Coins— He'd  Prefer  Dief." 

That  is  not  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  said.  He  did  not  say  that  at  all. 
He  spoke  as  a  man— and  who  was  the  man 
who  was  speaking?  He  was  a  man  whose 
ancestors  came  to  this  country  in  1732,  before 
the  conquest.  The  first  Reaume  recorded  in 
the  book  of  the  Champlain  Society  was  one 
of  his  ancestors.  Are  not  his  traditions  and 
his  roots  so  deep  in  this  country,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  he  can  stand  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  1965  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
province  and  say,  "My  traditions  are  in  this 


covmtry,  this  is  my  heritage  and  I  prefer  that 
our  coins  contain  the  pictures  of  famous 
men"?  What  is  wrong  with  it?  Who  dares  to 
stand  up  and  say  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  that  proposition?  As  long  as  it  is  said 
moderately  and  reasonably  and  without  con- 
tumacity  and  without  somebody  putting  on  it 
the  innuendo  of  quasi-treason. 

Then  the  emissary  of  John  Bassett  went  on 
further,  when  he  dealt  with  my  friend,  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant  in  this  way: 

A    day    or    so    ago,    Robert    Nixon,    the 
member  for  Brant,  insisted  in  the  Legisla- 
ture that  special  ceremonies- 
Hearken  to  this.    Here  is  what  he  says  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant  said: 

—that  special  ceremonies  would  have  to 
take  place  in  Ontario  schools  in  order  to 
brainwash  pupils  into  supporting  this  new 
flag. 

Note  that.  I  continue: 

The  member  for  Brant  insisted  that 
special  ceremonies  would  have  to  take 
place  in  Ontario  schools  in  order  to  brain- 
wash pupils  into  supporting  this  new  flag. 

Rubbish,  rubbish!  Not  only  did  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  not  say  that,  sir,  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  would  not  even  think  it. 
He  would  not  even  think  it. 

So  some  coliurmists,  apparendy,  if  they 
sit  down  at  the  typewriter  and  carmot  fill  a 
column  with  accurate  reporting— and  here 
the  columnist  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
working  reporter  who  merely  reports  the 
facts,  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  them— then 
invent  something  to  fill  it. 

Who  is  this  hon.  member  for  Brant  who 
showed  concern  about  the  new  flag?  Who 
is  he?  Well,  he  is  the  descendant  of  a  man 
who  sat  in  this  House  for  42  years  continu- 
ously, and  he  is  a  scion  and  a  descendant  of 
a  family  of  United  Empire  LoyaUsts  who 
came  here  during  the  course  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  the  1770s  and  1780s.  They 
preferred  to  live  under  the  British  Crown 
than  submit  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  people 
who  wanted  to  throw  off  imperial  connec- 
tions. That  is  who  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
is. 

Hon.  H.  L.  RowTitree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Why  does  he  not  speak  for  himself? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  know,  but  in  exercis- 
ing my  right  of  free  speech  I  was  telling  the 
House  how  this  affects  me,  and  maybe  the 
time  has  come  for  me  to  put  my  credentials 
on  the  table,   I  have  had  the  honour  and  the 
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privilege,  for  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  the 
public  life  of  this  province,  when  people  have 
looked  at  my  name— S-o-p-h-a— to  have  been 
thought  to  be  Ukrainian,  Italian,  Croatian, 
Serbian,  and  Jewish.  And  I  was  glad  each 
time  >  someone  has  asked  me  if  I  was  that 
nationahty.  In  this  multi-racial  province  I  am 
proud  of  that. 

Who  am  I?  Well,  I  will  look  it  up  some 
day  and  see  when  the  first  Sauve— S-a-u-v-e, 
accent  acute— came  to  this  province.  My 
father  told  me  that  my  great-grandfather's 
grandfather  was  born  in  this  country,  and 
that  takes  us  back  before  1750.  That  is  who 
I  am.  And  I  say,  as  I  stand  here  today, 
conscious  of  what  is  going  on  in  this  province 
and  particularly  the  feelings  among  younger 
people,  this  is  the  only  country  where  I  have 
any  roots. 

This  is  rny  country,  the  traditions  and  heri- 
tage I  have  are  in  this  country,  and  there 
ought  to  come  a  day— and  I  will  bend  my 
efforts  that  that  day  will  come  in  my  lifetime 
—when  it  is  sufficient  to  be  a  Canadian.  That 
is  all  one  need  be. 

We  should  not  need  to  tell  people  what 
our  racial  background  is,  if  we  are  asked,  as 
I  am  asked  many  times,  as  all  hon,  members 
are  asked  many  times,  "What  is  your  an- 
cestry?" There  will  come  a  day,  sir,  when 
we  will  be  able  to  say,  all  of  us,  "I  am 
Canadian.  This  is  where  I  was  born.  I  do 
not  worry  about  where  I  came  from.  I  am 
not  concerned  about  where  my  ancestors 
carhe  from."  Although  we  should  be  always 
mindful  of  the  great  heritage  we  owe  to  the 
British— to  Her  Britannic  Majesty— and  al- 
ways mindful  of  the  value  of  parliamentary 
institutions  and  the  common  law  we  drew 
from  another  land.  But  the  day  will  come 
when  it  is  sufficient  that,  having  taken  and 
moulded  them  in  our  own  particular  and 
peculiar  way,  we  look  upon  them  as  being 
purely  Canadian.  And  when  that  day  comes 
we  will  have  found,  we  will  have  made  a 
Canadian  identity. 

I  was  proud  and  honoured— I  am  going  to 
digress— on  Monday,  February  15,  in  my 
community,  when  I  was  selected  to  be  the 
speaker  at  the  flag-raising  ceremony.  I  will 
never  forget  that.  It  was  a  cold  day,  and  I 
did  not  want  to  speak  too  long,  but  I  wanted 
to  convey  something  to  the  listeners,  the 
people  who  took  the  trouble  to  come  out, 
especially  the  young  people.  On  that  day, 
our  ceremony  was  different  than  the  one  at 
Queen's  Park,  because  I  asked  about  the  one 
at  Queen's  Park.  On  that  day,  at  the  stroke 
of   12,   we  took  down  the  Red  Ensign   and 


handed  it  to  the  president  of  the  Canadian 
Legion,  to  be  put  way  in  a  place  of  honour. 
And  in  that  regard  I  said  to  the  assembled 
multitude: 

That  flag  we  have  taken  down  this  day 
has  had  encrusted  on  it  honour  and  tradi- 
tion over  many  centuries,  and  our  associa- 
tion with  the  country  from  which  that  flag 
came  has  been  long  and  honourable,  as  it 
should  be  between  free  men  of  good  will. 
Today  we  have  raised  a  new  flag,  and 
that  flag  has  no  tradition  behind  it  yet.  It 
has  not  been  carried  into  battle.  It  has  not 
had  any  blood  spilled  upon  it,  and  it  will 
only  have  tradition  and  honour  such  as 
you  and  I,  as  Canadians,  accord  it  and 
give  it. 

Then  I  said,  finally: 

It  is  very  significant  that  we  in  Sudbury 
should  participate  in  this  ceremony,  be- 
cause many  of  you  come  from  the  40  ethnic 
origins  that  are  found  in  our  community 
and  this  flag  we  raise  today  cannot  be 
claimed  to  be  the  symbol  of  any  one  group. 
It  is  the  flag  of  all  of  us. 

And  it  struck  me,  as  I  looked  back  on  it, 
that  in  all  the  cutting  of  the  ties  with  Great 
Britain— hearken  to  this— over  our  100  years, 
this  was  the  first  one  that  the  man  in  the 
street  could  see,  that  sensory  perception 
could  bring  to  him.  He  could  see  it  with  his 
own  eyes. 

He  did  not  know  anything  about  appeals 
to  the  Privy  Council;  he  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  negotiation  of  treaties;  only 
a  few  knew  about  the  Statute  of  Westminster; 
but  this  February  15,  1965,  Canadians  looked 
at  that  new  banner  and  each  one  of  them 
participated  when  that  new  flag  went  up  on  a 
flag  pole. 

I  address  myself  to  this  topic  with  a  great 
measure  of  exhilaration,  for  100  years  ago,  at 
this  very  moment,  in  the  Legislature  of 
Canada,  that  year  held  at  Quebec,  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  of  Canada  East 
and  Canada  West  were  dealing,  in  fact  were 
preoccupied  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all 
other  business,  with  the  72  resolutions  which 
were  to  become  the  foundation  of  the  federal 
union.  If  I  but  had  the  capacity  to  evoke 
in  the  minds  of  my  hon.  colleagues,  in  all 
corners  of  the  House,  a  mental  image  of  that 
Legislature,  they  would  hear  as  I  hear,  100 
years  ago,  a  man  like  Thomas  D'Arcy  McCee, 
later  to  become  almost  a  martyr,  saying  this: 
But    this    theory    of    race    is    sometimes 

carried  to   an   anti-Christian  and  unphilo- 

sophical   excess.   Whose  words  are  these: 
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"God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth"?  Is; 
that  not  the  true  theory  of  race?  For  my 
part  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  French-Canadian 
majority  in  the  future  government  doing 
injustice,  except  accidentally,  not  because 
I  am  of  the  same  religion  as  themselves, 
for  origin  and  language  are  barriers  stronger 
to  divide  men  in  this  world  than  is  religion 
to  unite  them.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  my 
'Protestant  compatriots  need  have  any  such 
fe^af.  The  French  Canadians  have  never 
been  intolerant  people.  It  is  not  in  their 
temper. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  cite  an  example  of  the 
tolerance  of  Frer?ch  Canadians,  by  informing 
the  House  that  the  first  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation in  British  North  America,  in  the  year 
1790,  met  in  a  Roman  Catholic  church  of  the 
Recollect  Fathers;  and  when  in  the  following 
year,  the  Presbyterians  erected  their  own 
church,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness 
of  the  Recollect  Fathers,  they  presented  to 
them  56  pounds  of  candles  and  a  hogshead 
of  Spanish  wine.  So  what  is  so  new  about 
ecumenism?  However,  one  might  wonder  if 
modern-day.  Presb3i:erians  have  changed  their 
ideas  about  wine. 

■  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee  spoke  that  day  in 
favour  of  the  union  of  the  provinces.  The 
debate  to;  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  all 
other,  business,  commenced  on  February  3, 
1965  and  continued  until  March  10,  when 
closure— yes,  closure— was  introduced  and 
was  passed  85  to  39.  And  then  the  main 
motion  for  the  adoption  of  an  address  to  Her 
Majesty  to  enact  in  the  form  of  a  statute 
the  72,  resolutions,  which  became  The  British 
North  America  Act,  was  carried  on  division 
91  to  33.  The  dissidents  attempted  to  intro- 
duce .  four  amendments  to  emascvdate  tlie 
decision  which  had  been  taken  to  create  this 
country  and  each  time  they  were,  beaten 
down.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  only  one 
of  them  whq  voted  against  Confederation  who 
went  on  to  fame  and,  fortune,  was  the  Hon. 
John  Sandfield  Macdonald  who  became  the 
first  Prime  Minister  of  this  province. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  make  no 
apology  for  this  sortie  into  history,  rather  do 
I  say  that  at  the  centennial  moment  of  the 
Confederation  debate,  this  House  ought  to  be 
preoccupied  .with  the  problems  of  Confedera- 
tion, which  are  many  and  complex,  and 
an.xious  and  even  frightening.  My  colleague 
from  Nickel  Belt,  seconder  of  the  motion, 
dealt  with  the  subject  and  it  is  not  often  that 
I  take  issue  with  him,  but  in  the  interests  of 
historicals  accuracy,  T  must  and  I  will.  He 
saidrsaiad,!  did  not  notice  whether  his  pleasant 


face  lighted  up  with  sublime  happiness  when 

he  said  it— and  I  quote: 

I  am  happy  to  be  associated  with  the 
party  which  was  mainly  responsible  for 
achieving  Confederation  in  1867.  I  am  also 
proud  to  recognize  that  I  am  a  member  of 
the  same  party  which  will  again  emerge  as 
the  primary  saviour  of  Confederation. 

There  are  two  thoughts  in  that  contribution 
of  two  sentences.  One  is  inaccurate,  that  is  to 
say  that  the  Conservative  party  was  mainly 
responsible  for  achieving  Confederation  and 
the  other  is  spurious,  that  the  Conservative 
party  will  be  the  saviour  of  Confederation. 

I  say  in  the  friendliest  fashion  to  my  hon. 
friend  from  Nickel  Belt  and  he  is  my  friend, 
that  scholars  will  debate  as  long  as  it  pleases 
God  that  this  country  lasts,  whether  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  or  George  Brown  made  the 
greater  contribution  toward  the  founding  of 
this  nation.  Both  were  architects,  both  a 
hundred  years  later  belong  to  all  political 
parties.  Brown's  contribution  was  magnificent, 
for  insofar  as  he  had  a  great  personal  dislike 
for  Macdonald  and  varied  with  him  as  much 
as  the  two  poles  are  apart,  on  matters  of 
policy  he  rose  above  party  politics  to  the 
heights  of  a  statesman  and  joined  with  Mac- 
donald to  bring  about  Confederation.  I  say— 
and  I  make  no  apologies  for  this  historical 
excursion  for  reasons  that  will  become  ap- 
parent later— it  gives  me  the  opportunity  to 
make  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  accurate  ob- 
servation that  I  have  wanted  to  make  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  is  that  Canadians  on  the 
whole,  neither  read  nor  know,  nor  care  much 
about  their  history.  To  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due,  that  observation  does  not  apply 
to  the  present  hon.  Minister  of  Education  who 
recently,  last  summer,  sent  out  a  letter  to 
principals  of  schools  in  this  province  and  he 
has  had  compiled  a  summary  of  their  repUes. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  Canadian  history 
and  at  the  risk  of  sounding  pedantic,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  excellent  biographical 
material  that  is  now  available  as  the  result  of 
untiring  efforts  by  Canadian  scholars.  In 
particular  I  want  to  recommend  to  all  who 
would  read,  the  two  volumes  on  Macdonald 
by  Creighton— I  notice  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation is  going  to  give  a  copy  of  each  volume 
to  a  student  in  each  high  school  in  the 
province— two  volumes  on  Brown  by  Care- 
less; two  volumes  by  Skelton  on  Laurier; 
Thompson's  biography  of  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie; and  last  but  not  least,  Pickergill's 
edition  of  the  journals  of  Mackenzie  King. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Nickel  Belt  got  on 
sounder  ground  when  he  said,  in  an  admirable 
choice  of  words,  there  is  a  majority  in  Canada 
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today  which  sincerely  believes  that  the  Plains 
of  Abraham  were  not  a  parting  of  the  ways, 
but  a  reunion  across  the  centuries  of  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fundamental  decision  was 
made  in  1774,  by  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  not  to  treat  the  French  as  a 
conquered  people  but  rather  to  accept  them 
as  equal  partners  in  the  colonial  empire  and 
if  there  are  any  who  want  living  proof  of  that 
statement,  then  hearken  to  the  words  of  Sir 
Georges  Etienne  Cartier  a  hundred  years  ago 
in  the  Confederation  debates  that  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  ancestor  of  this  Legisla- 
ture when  he  said: 

If  the  French  Canadians  have  their 
institutions,  their  language  and  their 
religion  intact  today  it  is  precisely  because 
of  their  adherence  to  the  British  Crown. 

That  is  Sir  Georges  Etienne  Cartier.  And 
listen  to  Hector  Louis  Langevin  a  hundred 
years  ago,  on  February  21— two  days  ago— 
and  these  are  his  words: 

But  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the 
French  Canadians  in  the  case  of  annexation 
to  the  United  States?  Let  us  profit  by  the 
example  of  the  French  race  in  the  United 
States  and  inquire  what  has  been  the  fate 
of  the  French  in  Louisianna.  What  has 
become  of  them?  What  has  become  of 
their  language,  their  manners  and  their 
institutions?    After  the  war— 

the  Civil  War: 

—hardly  a  trace  will  remain  to  show  that 
the  French  race  has  passed  that  way. 

My  purpose  should  become  obvious  to  all. 
It  is  not  to  make  a  dissertation  on  our  history, 
to  draft  a  polemic  for  my  own  edification,  but 
it  is  to  show  how  contemporary  their  utter- 
ances are  over  the  course  of  a  hundred  years 
to  this  very  date.  The  problems  of  French 
and  English  are  with  us  today  and  in  fact, 
irritations  are  greater  than  when  Cartier  and 
Langevin  spoke  the  words  I  have  quoted. 

I  have  a  great  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  am  conscious  of  it.  There  is  gratitude  in  my 
heart  to  be  able  to  stand  here  in  this,  the 
most  important  place  in  Ontario,  and  to  say 
to  those  who  would  listen  to  me  and  to  those 
beyond  the  confines  of  these  walls  who  may 
notice  what  I  have  said,  as  an  English- 
speaking  Canadian,  that  our  dealing  with  the 
French  Canadians  ought  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  voice  of  moderation,  ought  to  be  accorded 
the  respect  of  the  minds  and  motivations  of 
reasonable  men.  And  it  is  these  characteristics 
of  our  contact  with  French  Canada  which 
will  prevail.  In  that  view  I  have  no  less  an 
ally  than  the  hon.  leader  of  this  government. 
If  he  will  permit  me,  I  adopt  as  my  text  for 


all  which  I  say  later,  these  words  uttered  by 
him  on  June  15,  1963: 

En  un  mot,  faisons  tout  notre  possible 
pour  nous  unir  et  rien  pour  nous  desunir. 

In  one  word,  let  us  do  everything  possible 
to  unite  us  and  nothing  to  disunite  us. 

That  is  what  he  said  in  a  speech  that  he 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  invitation  by 
the  press  gallery  of  Quebec.  Those  are 
magnificent  words,  the  words  of  a  statesman. 
He  said  something  else  at  another  time  that 
is  worthy  of  note,  which  deserves  credit  and 
repetition.  You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  watch  the 
hon.  gentleman  more  than  he  thinks.  He  was 
asked  at  one  point  if  he  was  going  to  join 
an  axis  between  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Were 
Robarts  and  Lesage  going  to  create  an  axis? 
To  which  he  replied:  "The  only  axis  I  belong 
to  is  the  Canadian  axis,  and  Mr.  Lesage  is  a 
member  of  that." 

The  reporter  who  asked  the  question 
had  quite  forgotten  that  we  had  an  axis  at 
one  time  in  this  country.  The  same  year  that 
axes  were  popular,  when  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini had  one,  we  had  one  in  this  country. 
We  had  one  between  Hepburn  and  Duplessis, 
and  Mackenzie  King  had  to  destroy  it.  And 
destroy  it  he  did.  He  sent  Ernest  Lapointe, 
Lucien  Cardin  and  Chubby  Power  into 
Quebec  to  destroy  Duplessis  in  1939,  and  they 
kept  him  destroyed  until  the  end  of  the  war 
when  once  again  he  came  back  to  power. 

Now,  all  is  not  commendatory  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  but  is  given  as  a  good 
foundation,  a  good  background.  The  hon. 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  Mr. 
Speaker,  spoke  about  the  stewardship  of 
the  Prime  Minister  over  the  past  year.  He 
made  some  complimentary  remarks  a  year 
ago  about  the  Prime  Minister's  contribu- 
tion, and  this  year  he  said:  Well,  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  has  lived  up  to  the  high 
standards  he  has  set  himself,  and  I  hope  I 
paraphrase  him  correctly,  but  he  has  not 
been  forthright  enough.  And  maybe  that  is 
the  point  of  view  that  I  am  going  to  adopt, 
but  I  hope  to  make  more  trenchant  observa- 
tions about  the  activities  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  insofar  as  he  speaks  for  us  on 
problems— the  anxious  and  vexatious  prob- 
lems that  appertain  to  the  relations  of  French 
and  English. 

Last  weekend,  as  recently  as  last  weekend, 
he  was  in  Quebec.  He  and  Mr.  Lesage  made 
a  speech,  and  the  newspaper  reports  were 
rather  skimpy  about  what  they  said.  I  do  not 
know  if  he  spoke  from  a  prepared  text  or 
not,  but  the  Globe  and  Mail  had  just  about 
the  best  account  of  what  he  said  down  there. 
And  here  is  where  I  take  issue  with  him.    I 
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-do  not  believe,  as  I  am  going  to  point  out, 
that  he  said  the  right  thing  last  weekend;  he 
has  done  better  on  other  occasions. 

He  said  something  about  the  two  races 
exhibiting  "sympathy  and  tolerance"  toward 
each  other— "sympathy  and  tolerance"  were 
the  words  he  used.  Well,  I  say  to  him  that 
French  Canadians— one  of  the  founding  races 
of  this  Confederation— do  not  want  tolerance; 
they  do  not  want  toleration.  Archbishop 
Pocock  said  that  "you  tolerate  a  skunk  under 
the  back  porch."  One  tolerates  infirmities  in 
other  people.  You  overlook,  if  you  are 
reasonable,  some  of  the  defects  of  character. 

Well  I  know,  if  my  reading  of  the  history 
of  this  country  has  taught  me  anything,  that 
that  is  exactly  what  the  French  Canadian 
does  not  want.  He  does  not  want  to  feel 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  English  Canadian, 
in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion  are  tolerating 
him.  The  French  Canadian  is  saying  that,  in 
1867,  a  decision  was  made  here  to  form  this 
Confederation  and  we  are  one  of  the  found- 
ing races.  We  are  equal  partners  in  it,  and 
we  base  our  demands  of  the  present  day  on 
the  rights  that  were  given  to  us  arising  out 
of  that  partnership. 

Then  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  another 
thing.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  very  good 
speech;  he  has  made  better.  He  said  another 
thing;  two  other  things.   He  said: 

We  in  Ontario  will  be  receptive  to  new 

ideas  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  bilingualism 

and  biculturalism. 

Well,  we  will  be  receptive  to  new  ideas. 
Maybe  the  time  has  come  for  the  leader  of 
this  government  to  get  some  ideas  himself 
instead  of  waiting  for  somebody  else  to  give 
him  some  ideas  about  how  these— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  proceeded  to  tell  what 
Ave  are  doing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  it  is  not  very  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  pro- 
ceeded then  to  tell  the  people  in  Quebec 
Avhat  we  were  doing,  and  perhaps  this  was 
not  repeated  in  the  press  here,  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment 
what  you  were  doing  yourself.  1  will  tell  you 
in  a  moment— I  will  tell  you  right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Tell  me  any  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
said  at  Quebec  last  weekend  that  maybe  in 
his  grandchildren's  time  bilingualism  would 
become  a  reality  in  this  province.  In  other 
words,  the:  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  prov- 


ince—so far  as  the  stimulation  of  facility  in 
the  two  tongues,  which  are  those  of  the 
founding  races  of  this  country— is  content  to 
wait  for  two  generations— until  people  speak 
French  with  facility. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  he  said.  1  watched 
him  on  the  CBC  and  he  said  this  may  not 
come  in  my  lifetime,  it  probably  will  not 
come  in  my  children's  lifetime  but  it  may 
come  in  my  grandchildren's  lifetime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  He  is  talking  out  of 
both  sides  of  his  mouth.  I  hope  he  is  speak- 
ing for  his  party. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  I  say  to  him  that  if  he 
wants  to  be  receptive  to  new  ideas- 
Mr.  White:  No  wonder  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  left  the  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —and  if  he  really  believes  in 
the  character  of  this  country  as  a  partnership 
of  the  two  founding  races,  then  the  time  to 
start  is  tomorrow  by  the  introduction  of 
instruction  in  the  French  language  in  the 
elementary  schools.  And  maybe  it  is  fair,  in 
view  of  the  mutterings  of  your  friend  on  your 
left,  for  me  to  say  that  unlike  you,  sir— and  I 
do  not  want  you  to  take  it  as  personal 
criticism,  but  there  is  a  difiFerence  between 
you  and  me— if  you  are  going  to  wait  for  your 
grandchildren,  then  I  say,  through  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  not  waiting.  My  children 
go  to  a  bilingual  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
honestly  say  that  it  is  a  most  unfair  interpreta- 
tion for  the  hon.  member  to  put  on  the  re- 
marks I  made.  I  said  it  was  an  objective;  I 
said  we  would  not  achieve  it  in  my  lifetime, 
and  probably  not  in  the  lifetime  of  my 
children,  but  we  could  achieve  it  in  the  life- 
time of  my  grandchildren. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  proposed  to  me 
some  timetable  with  all  the  necessities  in- 
volved to  make  this  country  bilingual,  and 
this  involves  the  province  of  Quebec  in  its 
entirety.  I  presume  from  his  remarks,  English- 
speaking  as  well  as  French-speaking,  if  that 
is  to  be  the  effect  here.  And  anyone  who 
would  assume  or  presume  that  this  could  be 
done  before  the  lifetime  of  my  grandchildren, 
in  my  view,  is  simply  not  realistic. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  your 
grandchildren- 
Hot).  Mr.  Wardrope:  Why  do  you  not  be 

honest? 
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Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  know  what  his  grand- 
children have  to  do  with  it,  but  I  say  this,  sir 
—I  say  to  him,  sir,  through  you— if  he  is  recep- 
tive to  new  ideas,  that  if  he  starts  tomorrow 
in  the  elementary  schools,  then  he  does  not 
have  to  wait  for  two  generations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  already  started. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  you  have  started,  and  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  sits  there  with  the  assur- 
ance of  the  docile  majority  behind  him  and 
he  says  "it  is  done— things  are  done." 

An  hon.  member:  Medicare  is  "done." 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Even  the  leader  of 
the  hon.  member  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  perhaps  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  will  take  a  half  hour  off  some  time 
and  tell  us  what  this  business  of  his  grand- 
children had  to  do  with  it.  Why  it  cannot 
be  done  in  one  generation.  I  will  say  this, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  uses  the  right  words. 
I  am  going  to  advert  to  some  of  them  a  little 
later  on.  I  am  going  to  come  back  to  them. 
He  uses  the  right  words  when  he  is  speak- 
ing in  French  Canada  and  when  he  is  talking 
about  these  problems  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  words  that 
he  uses.  But  he  always  seeks  refuge  in 
generalities.  He  always  surrounds  himself 
with  the  platitudinous  that  nobody  can  really 
quarrel  about.  I  remind  him— I  leave  it  at 
thls- 

An  hon.  member:  Remind  him  that  Dief  is 
still  there.    Dief  is  still  there. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  know,  I  would  say,  through 
you,  sir,  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  he 
should  be  mindful  of  the  old  adage  that  it  is 
oft  times  better  to  remain  silent  and  be 
suspected  a  fool  than  to  open  one's  mouth 
and  remove  all  doubt, 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and  until 
the  satraps  got  into  this,  this  was  more  or  less 
a, private  discussion  between  him  and  me.  I 
say  to  him  that,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  a 
great  debate  is  taking  place— very  dynamic. 
This  is  affecting  the  arts  and  culture,  as  well 
as  every  area  and  every  sector  of  Quebec 
life.  There  is  none  here.  There  is  none  in 
this  province  that  I  have  seen;  debates  about 
the  ills  that  afflict  this  Confederation.  And 
there  is  no  discussion  here  on  the  vital  mat- 
ters which  intimately  and  vitally  concern  us 
if  this  Confederation,  which  in  1965  is  still 
ah  experiment,  is  going  to  survive. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  just  repeating  what 
I  said. 


Mr.  Sopha:  No  one  could  ever  accuse  me 
of  that.  Now,  to  speak  in  terms  of  modera- 
tion—to make  a  plea  for  understanding  of  our 
French-Canadian  brothers— necessitates,  I  be- 
lieve, calling  attention  to  some  of  the  inane 
and  foolish  utterances  that  do  positive  harm 
to  the  struggle  for  understanding  between 
French-  and  English-speaking  Canadians.  I 
select  one  French-speaking  Canadian  and 
one  English-speaking  Canadian,  one  Tory 
and  one  Grit,  to  be  fair. 

On  September  14,  1964,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Tory  member  for  Montreal 
Ste.  Marie  asked  this  monumental  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Transport:  "At  the  gradua- 
tion of  air  stewardesses  in  May,  1964,  did 
TCA  have  O  Canada  sung  in  English  only?" 

Now,  to  ascribe  to  him  the  best  motiva- 
tion imaginable,  it  may  be  that  his  con- 
stitutents  were  waiting  with  bated  breath  for 
tlie  answer.  1  doubt  it.  And  I  say  to  him 
that  I  would  not  personally  care  if  they  sang 

0  Canada  in  Norwegian,  Ojibway  or  Can- 
tonese. In  fact,  I  would  like  to  hear  it  sung 
in  all  three.  But  perhaps^  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
words  of  Cicero  to  a  politician,  some  two 
thousand  years  ago,  might  be  imparted  to  him 
when  he  said: 

How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  abuse 
our  patience,  how  much  farther  is  your 
irresponsible  impertinence  going  to  go? 
Which  one  of  us  do  you  think  is  ignorant 
of  what  you  are  up  to? 

And  I  plead  with  the  leader  of  the  govern- 
ment never  to  raise  the  salary  to  $18,000  here 
in  case  we  might  get  some  who  would  ask 
questions  like  that  one  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Ottawa,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
most  prestigious  Parliament  in  the  country. 

Then  on  the  Grit  side  we  have  the  estim- 
able member  for  York  Humber,  who  exacer- 
bates tensions  with  the  people  of  Quebec 
by  his  activites  and  dissertations.  I  need 
only  point  to  one.  He  complains  about  the 
size  of  families  in  Quebec.  One  wonders 
whether  he  wants  the  habitant  to  move  his 
bed  to  the  barn.  I  say  to  him  that  the  one 
thing  this  country  needs  is  children.    When 

1  view  with  dismay  but  nineteen  million  of 
us  occupying  over  three  million  square  miles 
I  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  make  the  stork  Minister  of  Immigration. 

Nor  does  all  the  fault  lie  with  the  poli- 
ticians. Just  as  there  are  extremist  elements 
in  Quebec  so,  in  truth,  it  must  be  said  there 
are  extremist  elements  in  Ontario.  There 
are  those  who  encourage  extremism  and,  at 
the  risk  of  offending  the  media  of  commimi- 
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cation,   I    summon   up    my   courage   to   cite 
examples  to  support  whereof  I  speak. 

A  good  many  residents  of  Ontario  viewed 
with  considerable  dismay,  and  I  was  one  of 
them,  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  the  lack 
of  large  responsive  crowds  on  the  occasion  of 
Her  Majesty's  visit  to  Quebec  City.  The  fault 
was  not  entirely  with  the  people  of  Quebec 
who  stayed  home.  The  fault  partly  lay  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Nonsense. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes.  A  Toronto  radio 
station  could  have  gone  to  any  one  of  our  hos- 
pitals for  the  mentally  ill  and  got  a  suitable 
person  to  interview,  as  they  did  the  so-called 
separatist  from  Quebec  who  announced, 
through  the  facilities  that  radio  station  pro- 
vided him,  that  Her  Majesty  was  in  danger 
of  her  life  if  she  visited  Quebec.  I  looked 
into  the  background  of  that.  Apparently 
here  is  what  happened.  This  separatist,  a 
member  of  the  FLQ,  was  released  from 
prison  in  Montreal  and  he  journeyed  to  On- 
tario. He  wandered  into  radio  station  CFRB 
and  he  said  that  he  wanted  to  be  interviewed. 
Betty  Kennedy,  whom  many  hon.  members 
know  as  being  one  of  the  panelists  on  Front 
Page  Challenge,  agreed  to  interview  him. 
During  the  programme  he  said  these  words, 
so  Mrs.  Kennedy  tells  me:  "If  the  Queen 
comes  to  Quebec  she  is  dead."  That  is 
exactly  what  he  said.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
sensible  parents  in  Quebec  should  keep  their 
children  at  home  rather  than  risk  harm  in  a 
demonstration  which  might  involve  violence 
against  the  very  person  of  Her  Majesty? 

Then  I  have  seen  the  most  shameful  head- 
line in  a  newspaper  that  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  life  in  a  Toronto  newspaper.  The  most 
vicious  and  distorted  headline  ever  to  be 
found  within  my  experience  in  the  respect- 
able press.  I  cite  it  and  leave  it  to  my  lis- 
teners to  consider  its  sinister  and  its  divisive 
quality.  It  says  "P.M.  stabbed  in  back  by 
Quebec  he  tried  to  reconcile."  Could  anything 
be  more  calculated  to  provoke  ill-feeling 
between  English  Canadians  and  French 
Canadians  than  that  vicious  use  of  words? 

Did  Lesage  stab  him  in  the  back?  Did 
Leyesque?  Did  Arseneault?  Did  Kierans?  If 
so,  when?  Stabbed  in  the  back  by  Quebec. 
In  other  words,  five  million  people— brothers 
that  are  with  us  in  the  great  experiment  that 
is  this  country— are  to  be  indicted  for  the 
sins  of  four,  five,  ten  or  a  dozen  individuals. 
Shame  on  that  newspaper.  Shame  on  the 
writer  that  wrote  that  heading.  God  pre- 
serve US:  from  the  day  when  we,  as  English 


Canadians,   will   tolerate    the   use   of   words 
that  indict  the  whole  people  of  a  province. 

Now,  I  say  this,  those  who  express  ex- 
tremist sentiments— the  foolish  elements  with- 
in our  province;  the  small  minority— ought  to 
be  treated  for  what  they  are.  They  ought  to 
provoke  disdain  from  men  of  reason.  They  get 
no  encouragement  from  the  hon.  leader  of  this 
government;  they  get  no  encouragement  from 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition;  they  get  no 
encouragement  from  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party— all  three  of  whom 
Conduct  themselves  as  reasonable  men  and 
speak  in  terms  of  moderation.  Messr.  Bassett, 
Honderich  and  Cooper  ought  to  ponder  that 
fact,  as  well  as  the  owner  of  radio  station 
CFRB. 

A  hundred  years  ago  George  Brown— will 
you  listen  to  these  words,  Mr.  Speaker— when 
they  were  discussing  the  founding  of  this 
country,  said  words  which  were  put  on  the 
record  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  I  beg  leave  to  put  them  on 
the  record  again.  He  said  this,  and  listen  to 
how  contemporary  his  words  are: 

One  hundreds  years  have  passed  since 
these  provinces  became  by  conquest  part 
of  the  British  Empire.  I  speak  in  no  boast- 
ful spirit.  I  desire  not  for  a  moment  to 
excite  painful  thoughts.  What  was  then  the 
fortune  of  war  of  the  brave  French  nation 
might  have  been  ours  in  that  well  fou^t 
field.  I  recall  those  olden  times  merely  to 
mark  the  fact  that  here  sit  today  the 
descendants  of  the  victors  and  the  van- 
quished in  the  fight  of  1759,  with  all  the 
differences  of  language,  religion,  civil  law, 
and  social  habit  nearly  as  distinctly  marked 
as  they  were  a  century  ago.  Here  we  sit 
today  amicably  to  find  a  remedy  for  consti- 
tutional evil  and  injustice  complained  of. 
By  the  vanquished,  no,  sir;  but  complained 
of  by  the  conquerors.  Here  sit  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  population  claim- 
ing justice,  only  justice.  And  here  sit  the 
representatives  of  the  French  population 
discussing  in  the  French  tongue  whether 
we  shall  have  it.  One  hundred  years  have 
passed  away  since  the  conquest  of  Quebec 
but  here  sit  the  children  of  the  victor  and 
the  vanquished  all  avowing  hearty  attach- 
ment to  the  British  Crown,  all  earnestly 
deliberating  how  we  shall  best  extend  the 
blessings  of  British  institutions,  how  a  great 
people  may  be  established  on  this  conti- 
nent in  close  and  hearty  connection  with 
Great  Britain.  Where,  sir,  in  the  pages  of 
history  shall  we  find  a  parallel  to  this? 
Will  it  not  stand  as  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment to  the  generosity  of  British  rule? 
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I  do  not  want  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  speak  this  day,  100  years  to 
the  very  moment  when  our  forefathers, 
French  and  Enghsh,  were  discussing,  some- 
times in  spirited  debate,  in  the  forerunner 
of  this  Parliament,  whether  we  should  have  a 
Confederation  at  all;  and  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  was  historic. 

Not  only  should  oiur  hearts  swell  with 
pride,  but  the  blood  that  flows  in  our  veins 
should  race  its  course  with  exhilaration  as  we 
view  what  it  is  that  the  founders  wrought. 
Pride,  I  say,  because  we  as  Canadians, 
English-speaking  and  French-speaking,  and 
speaking  many  other  tongues,  too,  are  unique 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  are  unique 
and  we  should  not  forget  it. 

In  founding  the  nation  we  have  done  two 
things  no  other  people  in  human  history 
have  accomplished;  at  no  time  or  place  in 
world  history  was  there  ever  development 
from  colony  to  nation  without  violence  and 
bloodshed.  How  contemporary  then  are  the 
deliberations  of  1865  as  we  look  at  this 
moment  around  the  world— at  the  Congo,  at 
Vietnam,  at  Rhodesia,  and  at  a  dozen  other 
places.  Our  relations  with  the  mother  country 
have  been  long  and  honourable.  The  legacy 
Britain  gave  us  cannot  be  estimated  in  any 
terms  as  we  contemplate  the  fairness  and 
justice  of  the  common  law,  and  the  inviol- 
ability from  tyranny  of  our  parliamentary 
institutions. 

We  are  unique  in  a  second  connection. 
For  nowhere  else  in  the  world  have  two 
great  nations,  two  great  races,  each  with 
their  peculiar  customs  and  institutions,  lived 
side  by  side  in  harmony  and  understanding  of 
each  other  as  they  have  in  this  country. 
Canada— your  country,  my  country— is  an 
example  to  the  whole  world  of  what  we  have 
accomplished.  For  more  than  200  years, 
since  that  day  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
English  Canadians  and  French  Canadians 
have  sat  around  the  common  table  and  settled 
their  differences  by  discussion  and  have  never 
resorted  to  the  sword.  The  last  sword  they 
used  is  the  one  my  hon.  friend  from  Nipissing 
(Mr.  Troy)  wants  to  send  from  the  Archives 
of  Ontario  back  to  Quebec.  I  say  with  assur- 
ance, because  history  is  on  my  side  and 
because  one  man— and  one  man  and  the  truth 
always  make  a  majority— that  no  matter  what 
the  rabble-rousers  may  do,  no  matter  to  what 
extreme  of  irresponsibility  they  go,  they  can- 
not rend  asunder  the  nation  we  have  built. 

Those  who  delight  in  reading  the  exploits 
of  the  extremists  in  the  popular  press  and  who 
think  that  this  is  a  new  phenomenon  merely 
indicate  that  they  have  never  opened  a  history 


book.  The  separatist  movement  in  Quebec 
is  not  new.  We  have  had  it  in  varying 
degrees  of  pitch  for  more  than  100  years. 
The  travails  of  latter  day  politicians  are 
nothing  compared  to  what  Laurier  had  to 
sufFer  during  his  stewardship.  Listen  to  what 
he  had  to  say  in  1891  when  he  wrote  these 
words  to  Edward  Blake: 

We  have  come  to  a  period  in  the  history 
of  this  young  country  when  premature  dis- 
solution seems  to  be  at  hand.  What  will  be 
the  outcome?  How  long  can  the  present 
fabric  last?  Can  it  last  at  all?  All  these 
questions  which  surge  in  my  mind  and  to 
which  dismal  answers  suggest  themselves. 

This,  Laurier  could  write  in  1891.  "Pre- 
mature dissolution  of  this  union,"  he  said, 
"seems  to  be  at  hand."  Can  we  say,  looking 
back  over  the  74  years  since  those  words 
were  written,  that  his  doleful  appraisal  was 
borne  out? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  canot  put  it  any  better 
than  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  did  the 
other  day,  with  his  great  capacity  for  the 
poetic  prosaic  turn  of  phrase:  One  would 
have  to  be  blind  both  physically  and  in  spirit 
not  to  see  what  wonders  we  have  wrought 
in  this  great  northern  half  of  a  whole  conti- 
ment  that  a  merciful  Providence  has  bestowed 
upon  us.  So  long  as  we  recognize  oiu"  loyal 
responsibility  to  develop  this  country  for  our 
own  people,  and  in  order  to  share  its  bounties 
with  people  in  less  fortunate  lands.  I  end 
this  part  by  borrowing  the  words  of  Laurier. 
In  the  face  of  those  who  talk  of  breaking  up 
this  country,  in  aligning  myself  and  the  party 
to  which  I  belong  with  the  moderate  and  fair- 
minded  Canadians  who  are  the  great  majority, 
I  say  with  Laurier:  "Je  suis  un  Canadien  le 
premier  fois,  le  dernier  fois,  et  toujours." 

Listen  to  these  few  lines  from  Longfellow, 
how  well  they  fit  us;  and  they  were  written 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Longfellow 
said,  in  Hiawatha: 

Why  then  are  you  not  contented?  Why 
then  would  you  hunt  each  other?  I  am 
weary  of  your  quarrels,  weary  of  your 
wars  and  bloodshed;  weary  of  your  prayers 
for  vengeance,  of  your  wranglings  and 
dissension.  All  your  strength  is  in  your 
union,  all  your  danger  is  in  discord.  TJiere- 
fore  be  at  peace  thenceforward  and  as 
brothers  live  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
which  we  are  discussing  will  never  be  credited 
as  being  an  historic  document.  I  turn  to  a 
portion  of  it: 

During  1964,  two  significant  events 
occurred  which  will  affect  the  future  of 
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Ontario.  The  first  of  these  was  the  agree- 
ment reached  and  a  formula  to  amend  The 
British  North  America  Act.  During  the 
course  of  this  session,  you  will  have  an 
opportimity  of  discussing  this  agreement. 
If  the  Legislatures  of  the  provinces  and  the 
federal  government  approve,  we  shall  have 
for  the  first  time  a  formula  by  which  we 
can  make  those  changes  in  The  British 
North  America  Act  that  we  as  Canadians 
may  deem  advisable. 

I  would  say,  if  I  were  asked  for  my  opinion 
—no,  first  I  should  read  this  one.  Then, 
having  said  that,  dealing  with  it,  the  Speech 
says  this: 

To  assist  in  formulating  Ontario's  posi- 
tion, an  Ontario  advisory  committee  on 
Confederation  will  be  established  with 
broad  terms  of  reference.  It  will  be  a  non- 
partisan committee,  which  will  draw  upon 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  persons 
widely  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  our 
Canadian  system  of  government  and  the 
history  and  development  of  our  country. 

In  my  opinion,  this  House  has  no  interest  in 
the  unformed  opinion  of  a  non-existent 
committee.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note 
that  when  this  country  was  founded— and  I 
have  adverted  to  what  was  going  on  100 
years  ago  at  this  moment— in  the  period, 
February  3  to  March  10,  1865,  every  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  Canada,  virtually  every 
member,  made  a  contribution  to  the  debate 
on  the  72  resolutions. 

Now  we  are  told  blandly  that  even  the 
government  of  this  province  has  not  got  an 
opinion  on  the  ills  of  our  confederate  system, 
and  apparently  will  not  have  until  it  gives 
birth  to  an  advisory  committee.  Few  men, 
indeed,  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of  the 
hon.  leader  of  this  government.  To  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province,  with  77 
members  to  support  him,  their  presence  being 
living  testimony  to  a  vote  of  confidence,  he  is 
in  the  position  where  he  can  come  here  and 
tell  us,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  what  the 
position  of  Ontario  is  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Confederation. 

The  proper  and  only  body,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
state  Ontario's  position  in  constitutional  and 
financial  matters  within  the  framework  of 
relations  with  the  central  government,  is  the 
government  of  Ontario.  What  a  confession 
of  inadequacy  to  make  the  statement  on  an 
important  matter  such  as  this,  out  of  the 
lips  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  that  they  have  not  got  a  position. 
Why  is  there  not  a  resolution  on  the  order 
paper  with,  say,  a  minimum  of  two  days  of 
debate,  about  the  formula  to  amend  our  con- 


stitution, or  our  relations  in  fiscal  matters  and 
the  division  of  legislative  power,  and  all 
those  other  things  which  concern  the  levels 
of  government;  why  not  two  days  of  debate 
in  this  House? 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact— though  I  was  not 
here,  and  I  look  at  some  who  were— that  in 
the  years  1945-1948,  the  years  of  George 
Drew,  there  used  to  be  two  days  set  aside 
during  which  the  federal-provincial  problems 
.were  discussed  by  all  members  of  the  House. 
We  do  not  see  that.  Now  we  are  told  that, 
insofar  as  the  government  is  prepared  to  act 
on  the  problems  which  afflict  our  relationships 
with  the  senior  government,  it  is  going  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  assess,  and  advise  the 
government.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  those  20  hon.  members,  who  sit  on  the 
Treasury  benches  as  members  of  the  execu- 
tive council,  are  not  capable  of  formulating 
policies  relating  to  our  federal  structure,  then 
the  sooner  tliey  resign  from  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  this  province,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  its  citizens. 

I  am  not  against  seeking  advice,  I  am  not 
against  it.  I  have  said  before  in  this  House, 
and  there  may  be  some  who  remember— and 
I  said  it  before  this  man  became  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  government— that  the  only  prov- 
ince which  ever  took  competent  and  learned 
advisors  to  conferences  on  the  constitution 
was  Saskatchewan.  And  I  am  against  con- 
fessions of  inadequacy.  I  want  to  say  tliis 
very  clearly  so  that  I  will  not  be  misunder- 
stood: This  House  is  the  sovereign  body 
within  its  sphere  of  jurisdiction  and  I  for 
one,  speaking  for  myself,  am  imwilUng  to 
concede  or  surrender  any  of  the  powers  of 
this  House  to  determine  matters  of  high 
policy  in  respect  of  our  constitution  to  any 
body,  even  one  with  the  high-sounding  title 
of  Ontario  advisory  committee. 

I  would  make  so  bold,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to 
state  in  general  terms  the  basic  philosophy 
underlying  Ontario's  position  with  resp)ect  to 
the  constitution  and  taxing  powers  of  the  two 
levels  of  government.  I  can  state  it  thematic- 
ally,  no  better  than  in  the  words  of  the 
theme,  "Let  us  do  everything  possible  to 
unite  ourselves  and  nothing  to  disunite  us." 
It  is  in  a  constructive  spirit,  a  spirit  conscious 
of  the  destiny  of  this  nation,  that  I  say  that 
I  am  against— at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
with  equal  vigour— the  Balkanization  of  this 
country  and  the  creation  of  a  group  of  pro- 
vincial war  lords. 

"Provincial  war  lords"  is  the  title  appended 
to  them  by  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press.  It  has 
always  amused  me  to  read  in  the  popular 
press  about  Quebec  wanting  to  separate,  and 
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the  desires  and  yearnings  of  French  Cana- 
dians to  set  up  a  separate  state,  without  any 
realization  at  all  that  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  this  country,  the  Premier  beyond 
the  mountains  has  gone  further  than  Quebec 
is  desirous  of  going  in  setting  up  a  separate 
state. 

He  has  already  done  it,  and  he  evinces 
almost  no  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  and  his  fellow 
Premiers  at  all.  He  is  going  to  be  king,  he  is 
going  to  be  the  war  lord  in  his  state  beyond 
the  mountains.  I  do  not  need  to  name  him 
any  more  clearly  than  that,  to  know  who  it  is; 
he  demonstrated  that  down  to  the  last  nine 
ip  the  negotiations  for  the  Columbia  treaty. 

I  am  against  the  creation  of  provincial  war 
lords.  The  trappings  of  office  of  a  provincial 
Premier  are  vastly  difiFerent  than  that  con- 
ceived by  Macdonald  and  Cartier,  Brown  and 
Gait;  and  we  owe  that  largely  to  the  character 
of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  who,  from  1872  on, 
made  a  frontal  assault  on  the  power  of  the 
central  government  and  found  willing  allies 
in  Viscount  Haldane  and  Lord  Watson. 

Macdonald,  Mackenzie  and  Laurier  always 
thought  and  acted  in  terms  of  a  national  de- 
velopment policy  but  with  the  end  of 
Laurier's  career  that  concept  disappeared.  It 
was  easier  to  think  in  terms  of  national 
Economic  policies  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  of  the  country  when  the  people 
were  busy  building  a  railroad  to  link  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  We  must 
return,  in  my  humble  opinion— speaking  as 
one  Canadian  who  has  tried  to  address  some 
research  and  thought  to  this— it  is  funda- 
mental that  we  return,  in  my  view,  if  we  are 
to  fulfill  our  destiny,  to  the  patterns  of 
thought  which  contemplate  the  development 
of  this  nation  as  a  nation. 

What  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin?  Well, 
I  read  in  the  press  where  an  estimable 
American  said;  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  automobile  pact:  "Americans  and  Cana- 
dians must  develop  the  North  American  con- 
tinent together."  Or,  as  the  elephant  said  to 
the  rabbit  as  they  entered  the  clover  patch, 
"Let's  you  and  I  eat  this  patch  of  clover  to- 
gether." Too  long  have  we  Canadians  been 
selling  our  resources  for  a  dime  and  buying 
them  back  for  a  dollar.  I  exult  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Dofasco  to  bring  the  Sherman 
mine  into  production  and  provide  jobs  for 
Canadians  in  Hamilton,  in  the  fabrication  of 
steel  products;  but  my  exultations  are  greatly 
mitigated  when,  year  after  year  for  many 
years,  I  see  this  government  permit  Falcon- 
bridge  Nickel  Mines  to  ship  its  concentrates 
to  Norway  and  provide— 


Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber stop  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  I  would  stop  it  tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Tomorrow  I  would  stop  it— 
within  a  reasonable  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Oh,  not  tomorrow? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  spoke  rhetorically. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  spoke  rhetorically— I  want  to 
be  fair  about  this. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  a  big,  big  boy 
until  your  bluff  is  called. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  said  "tomorrow"  because  I 
wanted  to  underline  the  position  I  take;  that 
is  why  I  said  it.  His  question  to  me  was, 
"Would  you  stop  it?"  and  in  order  to  give  the 
greatest  emphasis  to  rny  reply,  I  said  "to- 
morrow"—to  underline  the  principle  on  which 
I  stand.  But  if  he  asks  me  in  terms  of  how 
I  would  do  it,  then  I  would— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Pretty  indefinite. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  look,  brother,  look— and 
I  try  to  remember  it  is  Brotherhood  Week. 
The  hon.  Minister  sits  in  the  conifortable 
seat  over  there  and  hurls  inanities  at  me. 
If  I  stand  here  and  say  things  which  are 
matters  of  principle,  then  what  does  it  matter 
if  the  people  of  Sudbury  defeat  me?  What 
does  it  matter  if  I  say  what  I  believe?  The 
sun  will  not  fail  to  rise  tomorrow .  if ,  Sopha 
is  defeated.  •   /.       • :  ■  -  ■■- 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  How  do  yoii  know  it- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  stop  it  within  a  reason- 
able time,  and  I  would  say  to  Falconbridge 
Nickel  Mines:  "If  you  are  going  to  mine  the 
ores  out  of  the  ground  in  the  Sudbury  basin 
then—" 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Now  the  hon,  mem- 
ber is  talking  sense,  .    ' 

Mr.  Sopha:  "—you  are  going  to  provide 
jobs  for  Canadians." 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Now  he  is  talking 
sense,  but  he  went  a  little  too  fir  before; 
he  is  not  in  Sudbury  now. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  I  shall  leave  it  at  that  and  the 
hon.  Minister  can  stop  his  muttering  and  let 
me  get  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  I  was  hoping  I 
could  stop  the  hon.  member— period. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Too  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
we  been  a  donkey  economy,  merely  beasts 
of  burden  who  watch  pliantly  and  supinely 
while  our  resources  are  carted  away.  In  an 
age  that  likes  labels,  and  I  do  not  mind  at 
all  the  label  of  economic  nationalist,  if  it 
means  believing  first  and  foremost  that  the 
resources  we  have  been  provided  with  should 
rightfully  and  primarily  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  people.  If  that  is  what  it  means, 
being  conscious  of  our  responsibilities  to  the 
rest  of  mankind— half  of  whom  go  to  bed 
each  night  with  hunger  gnawing  at  their  guts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  You  do  not  get  away 
with/that  kind  of  talk  up  in  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  A  return  to  the  concept  of  the 
national  development  policy  would  entail 
an  era  of  building  in  the  context  of  space  and 
time,  the  era  of  railway  building.  We  must 
stop  thinking  in  terms  of  multiplication  of 
small  industrial  ventures  as  being  exclusively 
important  and,  to  use  a  phrase  I  used  earlier, 
we  must  pitch  our  tent  on  higher  ground 
than  that.  We  have  to  think  big.  Now  there 
is  a  term  that  the  chamber  of  commerce 
would  approve  of;  we  have  to  think  big.  We 
have  to  conceive  and  bring  to  fruition  such 
industries  as  the  steel  mill  at  the  Lakehead 
and,  at  the  same  time  send  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development— and  he 
appears  to  like  these  jaunts— to  places  like 
Africa  and  say  to  all  those  emerging  nations 
there:  You  are  going  to  need  railways  to 
develop  your  country;  we  Canadians,  if  you 
can  trade  with  us— if  you  can  give  us  some- 
thing we  can  use— will  supply  you  with  all 
the  steel  rails  you  need  to  develop  your  rail- 
ways for  the  next  century. 

Hon*  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  just  what  the 
hon.  Minister  is  doing;  and  doing  a  good  job 
of  it  too,  do  not  forget.  You  are  away  behind 
him.  • 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  the  truth  is  that  we  have 
an  hon.  Minister  from  northwestern  Ontario 
and  one  from  northeastern  Ontario  who,  in 
these  broad  prosperous  years— which  are  not 
particularly  the  fault  of  the  government;  they 
would  have  occurred  no  matter  what  govern- 
ment was  in  power— we  can  ask  where  are  the 
broad,  far-reaching,  imaginative  and  exciting 
economic  policies  that  are  designed  to  further 
the  economic  destiny  of  northern  Ontario.  We 


have  been  divesting  northern  Ontario  of  its 
resources  for  all  of  this  century. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  What  about  Sudbury? 
Come  up  and  see  some  of  the  developments 
in  the  north. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  fall  far  short  of  giving  it 
an  equitable  return. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  if  you  could  still  your 
tongue  for  a  moment,  you  would  sit  there 
in  shame  and  guilt  about  losing  the  Domtar 
plant  to  the  province  of  Quebec  when  it 
might  have  been  located  in  the  Blind  River 
area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Does  he  not  think 
Quebec  should  have  that  then? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister— I 
do  not  like  to  carry  on  personal  conversations, 
though  he  likes  to  sit  there  and  mutter— could 
tell  us  that  part  he  played  in  trying  to 
persuade  Domtar  to  locate  in  the  Blind  River 
area? 

Hon;  Mr.  Wardrope:  We  will  have  Domtar 
up  in  Elliot  Lake  very  shortly  as  well  as 
in  Quebec. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  the  same  connection^  I  note 
in  tlie  press  that  one  of  the  officials  of  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development 
was  telling  some  respectable  body  that, 
whereas  British  Columbia  had  in  the  past 
several  years  seen  the  development  of  a  pulp 
and  pape^  industry  to  the  handsome  tune  of 
one  billion  three  hundred  million  dollars,  they 
had  better  watch  out— to  paraphrase  what  he 
said— or  they  might  be  in  trouble.  They  might 
price  themselves  out  of  markets,  he  said,  as 
he  pointed  to  $119  million  expansion  in 
Ontario.  In  the,  same  period  as  British 
Columbia's  $1,300  million  growth,  we  have 
just  a  little  over  a  tenth.  It  seems  to  me  sour 
grapes  on  the  part  of  an  official  of  a  prov- 
ince that  has  not  seen  the  establishment  of  a 
new  pulp  mill  since  1950. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  would  like  to  see  the 

figures. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  not  had  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  pulp  mill  in  this  province 
since  1950. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  will  check  your 
figures  and  you  are  all  wet. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
sits  therie  nattering  because  these  things  hurt. 
He  does  not  like  to  hear  them— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Your  figures  are 
ridiculous;  that  is  all  I  want  to  say. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —the  same  Minister  of  Mines 
I  listened  to  with  chagrin.  A  billion-dollar 
industry,  the  mining  industry,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  gets  up  in  this  House 
and  wearied  the  patience  of  this  House  by 
talking  about  the  collection  of  rocks  for  a 
hobby.  That  is  what  he  talked  about  for  half 
an  hour.  Collecting  rocks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  You  said  mining  was 
dying,  did  you  not?  Mining  in  Ontario  is 
dying.  Do  you  remember  that?  Wait  until 
we— 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  here  to  restate  what  I 
properly  conceive  to  be  Ontario's  position 
within  the  economic  sphere  in  talks  between 
Ontario  and  the  provinces.  Ontario,  Canada's 
most  populous  and  most  wealthy  province 
speaks  with  great  authority,  as  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  said  in  his  final  words  dur- 
ing his  contribution  to  this  debate.  Soon  the 
federal  government  and  the  provinces  are 
going  to  have  large  amounts  of  capital  from 
the  contributions  to  the  Canada  Pension  Plan. 
Let  us  in  concert  with  the  federal  government, 
think  big.  Let  us  decide  on  projects  for  the 
development  of  this  nation  that  will  excite 
the  daring  and  arouse  the  timid. 

Those  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Pearson.  And 
if  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  con- 
tradiction that  the  Great  Lakes  need  more 
water,  then  let  us  divert  a  river,  be  it  the 
Harricanaw  or  some  other  suitable  river,  into 
the  bodies  of  water  that  are  the  greatest 
single  asset  in  this  continent,  knifing  as  they 
do  into  its  very  middle.  Then,  if  our  Ameri- 
can cousins  want  to  draw  water  off  the  Great 
Lakes  as  they  must,  let  us  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  them  whereby  they  will  pay  us  a 
fair  price  for  the  amount  we  put  in. 

In  that  connection,  the  vice-chairman  of 
Hydro,  in  his  contribution  to  the  debate— 
and  I  commend  him  for  it;  it  was  a  very 
thoughtful  contribution,  very  well  prepared- 
dealt  with  what  is  known  as  the  Kierans  plan 
or  the  Grand  Canal  Plan.  I  am  going  to  make 
some  observations  about  that.  Now,  Kierans 
is  well  known.  He  is  becoming  increasingly 
known,  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  this  province 
and  indeed  abroad.  At  North  Bay,  on  Nov- 
ember 13,  1964,  there  was  a  meeting  of  160 
people  comprising  those  who  came  from  such 
far-away  places  as  Cornwall  and  Ottawa  and 
Windsor  and  Toronto  and  Pontiac  county  and 
Abitibi  county  in  Quebec,  as  well  as  from 
Sudbury,  North  Bay,  Pembroke  and  places 
closer  to  hand. 


These  people  were  municipal  officials,  each 
of  whom  came  there  from  a  stimulus  that 
there  was  a  great  concern  about  water  levels 
in  the  Great  Lakes.  They  came  out  of  the 
desire,  as  representatives  of  those  people,  to 
hear  from  the  inaugurator  of  the  plan  him- 
self, how  his  plan  was  designed  to  alleviate 
the  problems  that  affect  us  in  regard  to  those 
lakes.  A  daring  and  exciting  scheme  is 
proposed  by  Mr.  Kierans.  It  has  never,  by 
anyone,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  called  a  hare- 
brained idea  or  been  the  subject  of  oppro- 
brium. In  a  few  days  Mr.  Kierans  will  be 
called  upon  to  address  such  a  respectable 
body  as  a  combined  meeting  of  the  engineer- 
ing institute  of  Canada,  the  American 
society  of  civil  engineers  and  the  Canadian 
society  of  civil  engineers.  All  that  back- 
ground merely  serves  to  etch  out  all  the  more 
dismally  the  tragic  misunderstanding  of  the 
scheme  demonstrated  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Muskoka,  the  vice-chairman  of  Hydro  (Mr. 
Boyer). 

Mr.  Kierans  published  a  brochure  at  great 
personal  expense.    It  is  worth  $5.00;  it  cost 
$5.00   to   pubhsh    it.     And   if    it   had   been 
studied  by  the  vice-chairman  of  Hydro  then 
he  would  hardly  have  made  this  statement: 
Also,  while  such  a  diversion— these  are 
his  words— would  undoubtedly  be  useful  in 
times  of  low  water,  it  would  not  be  re- 
quired in  average  or  in  high  water  periods 
when  it  could  aggravate  flooding. 

Those  are  his  words  and  inherent  in  them  is 
a  tragic  misunderstanding  of  the  Kierans 
Grand  Canal  scheme. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  hon.  member  if  he  has  studied 
the  words  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Northern 
Affairs  and  National  Resources  on  this  same 
subject? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  no  responsibility  for 
those  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  one  of  your 
boys. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  know.  I  just  say,  in 
case  I  am  not  understood— "It  would  not  be 
required  in  average  or  in  high  water  periods 
when  it  could  aggravate  flooding."  I  just  say 
that  those  words  are  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  Kierans  scheme.  The  Kierans  scheme  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  danger  of  flooding 
in  periods  of  high  water.  The  hon.  member 
for  Muskoka  knows  what  a  faucet  is— a  tap. 
The  Kierans  scheme  has  a  built-in  tap  in  the 
form  of  a  control  system  which  increases  and 
reduces  the  inflows  of  water  in  the  lakes  as 
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the  heedl  arises.  If  there  is  no  need  for  water 
in  the  lakes  then  the  tap  is  shut  off  and  none 
flows  in,  and  in  those  periods  when  water  is 
not  needed,  according  to  tlie  multi-purpose 
concejjt  of  the  Kierans  scheme,  then  the 
•water  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  hydro. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

"Hiftn.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Where  does  it  go? 

Mir;  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  would  not 
understand  anyway. 

Httft.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  member 
only  knows  half-truths- 
Mr.  Beyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  member  would  care  to  acknowledge  that 
in  the  remarks  that  I  made  earlier  in  this 
debate,  I  was  speaking  of  the  studies  which 
the  international  joint  committee  is  making. 
Tliat  body,  which  is  the  only  body  which  can 
deal  with  the  international  waterways  of  the 
Great  Lakes  system,  is  not  privileged  vmder 
its  terms  of  reference  to  study  diversions. 
Those  diversions  will  be  studied  in  our 
country  by  the  government  of  Canada  in  co- 
operation with  the  provinces  concerned.  And 
that  was  the  point  I  was  endeavouring  to 
make. 

Mr.  White:  He  cannot  understand  this. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  putting  it  as  simply  as 
this— that  those  words  "when  it  could 
aggravate  flooding"  are  inaccurate.  The 
Kierans  Grand  Canal  scheme  cannot  aggrayate 
flooding,  because  in  times  of  high  water  no 
water  goes  into  the  Great  Lakes. 

Now,  the  second  item  that  warrants  con- 
sideration, the  remarks  made  on  page  18.  He 
says  this: 

Before  we  complicate  present  studies 
with  questions  of  adding  to  the  water 
supplies  of  the  Great  Lakes,  we  should 
obtain  better  management  of  the  water  we 
have- 
Mr.  Boyer:  I  agree. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  ask  him  not  to 
repeat  that  along  with  me.  I  am  trying  to 
get  finished,  but  I  am  saying  things  that  I 
feel  need  to  be  said.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  does  not  like  that  but  really  I  am  not 
impressed  with  what  he  likes  or  not. 

Does  his  statement  mean  that  the  Ontario 
government's  view  is  that  studies  of  any 
proposal  for  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
level  and  flow  stabilization  other  than  regula- 
tion only,  should  be  deferred  untfl  full 
regulation  of  the  lakes  has  been  completed? 


Mr.  Boyer:  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  I  said 
that  at  all.   May  I  explain  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Would  the  hon.  member  wait, 
please? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry,  the  member  does 
not  have  to  yield  the  floor  for  any  speech 
others  wish  to  make.  If  the  member  wishes 
to  ask  the  member  speaking  if  he  will 
answer  a  question,  that  is  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  Boyer:  May  I  point  out  to  your  Honour 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  asked  me 
a  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes!  But  I  interpreted  the 
member's  question  as  being  rhetorical. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed.    Thank  you,  sir. 

He  says:  "Before  we  complicate  present 
studies  witli  questions  of  adding  to  water 
supplies— of  the  Great  Lakes— we  should 
obtain  better  management  of  the  water  we 
have."  That  is  what  the  hon.  member  said. 
My  question  is:  Is  it  the  government's  policy 
that  any  other  method  should  be  deferred 
until  full  regulation  of  the  lakes  has  been 
completed?  1  want  to  suggest  that  this  view 
would  be  a  most  unfortunate  one,  because 
when  we  are  giving  consideration  as  in  this 
case  to  the  expenditure  of  very  large  capital 
sums  involving  many,  many  millions  of  dollars 
and  having  such  profound  intangible  impli- 
cations, the  use  of  what  I  may  call  "blinkers" 
as  are  suggested  by  this  policy,  would  be  both 
costly  and  tragically  wasteful  of  precious 
time.    If  the— 

Mr.  Boyer:  May  I  answer,  Mr.  Speaker? 
The  answer  to  that  is  "no";  there  was  no  such 
intention  of  deferring  that  study. 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  plan,  if  we  are  going  to 
put  more  water  into  the  lakes— and  eventually 
we  are  going  to  do  it,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
policies,  one  of  the  projects  I  am  talking 
about  in  terms  of  a  national  development 
project;  this  is  imaginative  and  exciting  and 
daring  and  this  could  provide  jobs  for  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  Canadians. 

Hon,  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  member 
does  not  make  it  sound  that  way. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  we  decide  to  put  water  into 
the  Great  Lakes  then  it  is  going  to  take  20 
years,  Mr.  Kierans  tells  us,  to  bring  it  to 
fruition.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a  reality  for 
20  years.  This  is  going  to  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  $2  billion  and  we  cannot  waste 
precious  time.  Chicago  takes  8,000  cu,  ft.  a 
second  now— they  want  to  take  10  or  12  or  15. 
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All  sorts  of  other  cities  in  the  other  eight 
jurisdictions  that  surround  the  southern  part 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  want  to  draw  water  off. 
And  they  are  going  to,  they  are  going  to  have 
to,  for  sanitary  reasons  for  the  supply  of  pot- 
able water.  We  cannot  wait  for  this  govern- 
ment policy  which  seems  to  be  ofiBcial.  The 
hon.  member  appeared  to  speak  with  the 
official  sanctions  of  the  government,  when  he 
said  that  we  have  to  conquer  the  problem 
of  better  management  of  the  water  we  have. 
Now,  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  make  and  I 
do  no  want  to  belabour  it  any  further  than 
that.  And  I  hope  if  I  in  any  way  miscon- 
strued what  the  hon.  member  said,  that  at 
some  futiure  time,  occupying  the  very  high 
office  he  occupies,  that  he  will  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  correct  any  misappre- 
hension that  I  may  have. 


I  have  only  one  last  subject.  Would  it 
please  the  House,  in  view  of  the  time,  that 
we  call  it  6  o'clock?   Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  being  6  of  the  clock,  I  do 
now  leave  the  chair.  We  will  resume  at 
8:00  p.m. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Could  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  is  he  going  on  with  the  Throne 
debate  this  evening? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts   (Prime  Minister):  Oh, 

yes. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Thank  you. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 

recess. 


ERRATA 
(Tuesday,  February  9,  1965) 
Page  Column  Line  Correction 

359  1  7  Change  to  read: 

The  head  of  the  training  school  was  not  very 
punitive  to  make  such  a  statement. 


547 


(Wednesday,  February  17,  1965) 
43  Change  to  read: 

and  down  like  a  two-bit  grip. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

SPEECH   FROM   THE   THRONE 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  I  continue  where  I  left  off:  I  did 
not  anticipate  the  fact— in  fact,  I  am  quite 
surprised  at  the  interest  that  my  Cabinet 
reorganization  has  cultivated.  From  what  I 
have  been  given  to  understand,  already  the 
new  Sopha  Cabinet  is  disseminated  by  all  the 
media  of  communication  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, and  I  want  to  correct  the  record  inso- 
far as  I  made  one  mistake  in  giving  one  hon. 
member  two  portfolios,  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Mills  (Mr.  Bales);  and  the  other  that  in 
the  excited  environment  in  which  this  was 
received.  I  forgot  about  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  and  what  I  would  do 
with  him.  To  put  the  record  straight,  I  in- 
tended that  the  new  Minister  of  High- 
ways should  be  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough North  (Mr.  Wells)  and  he  tells  me 
that  he  thinks  that  is  the  kiss  of  death.  I  in- 
tended that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labotir 
should  move  to  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  Now  I  leave  that,  but  I  just  want  to 
say  to  those  upon  whom  I  have  conferred 
favours,  I  do  not  expect  any  presents  next 
Christmas.  I  am  doing  this  out  of  a  sense  of 
public  duty. 

I  had  left  off  where  I  was  discussing— and 
I  am  going  to  be  very  brief  and  bring  these 
remarks  to  a  conclusion— what  I  felt  ought 
to  be  the  attitude  of  Ontario  within  the 
context  of  our  Confederation,  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  federal  government  in  a  return 
to  a  national  development  policy.  I  am  mind- 
ful, as  one  of  a  great  many  Canadians  who 
are  thoughtful  about  this  subject,  that  we, 
19  million  of  us,  are  strung  out  along  the 
southern  border;  I  believe  it  is  something  like 
70  per  cent  or  65  per  cent  of  us  live  within 
100  miles  of  our  border.  Being  located  in  that 
fashion,  we  have  no  defence  in  depth  against 
the  cultural  manifestations  that  come  across 
the  border  from  our  large,  mighty  and  very 
extroverted  neighbour  to  the  south.  And, 
towering  above  us  in  the  northern  half  of  this 
continent,   is  a  vast  and   as  yet  unexploited 
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half  continent,  and  it  is  my  opinion  and  firm 
conviction  as  a  Canadian  that  in  this  year 
we  ought  to  return  to  a  concept  which  in- 
volves the  development  of  this  country  and 
the  development  of  the  country  as  a  nation. 
The  attitudes  and  policies  of  this  govern- 
ment in  Ontario  ought  always  to  be  so 
arranged  and  so  formulated  that  they  operate 
in  their  sphere,  conscious  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  central  government  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  so  that  the  benefits  of 
all  governments,  both  levels  of  government, 
will  redound  to  Canadians,  no  matter  if  they 
live  in  Cape  Race  in  Newfoundland,  or  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  in  British  Columbia. 

After  all,  that  is  no  more  than  in  line  with 
the  motto  of  this  country  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  great  shield  of  Canada,  "A  mare  usque 
ad  mare."  It  was  on  that  concept  that  this 
nation  was  founded,  "from  sea  unto  sea,"  and 
in  this  generation,  the  last  40  years  of  this 
century,  there  is  no  better  time  than  our 
centennial— these  exciting  years,  I  hope,  will 
find  the  repository  of  the  dedication  of  all 
of  us  in  public  life. 

I  have  made  my  point,  I  feel,  save  that  I 
wanted  to  reserve  to  this  stage  of  my  argu- 
ment, rather  than  advert  to  it  earlier  in  the 
context  of  my  remarks  about  Quebec,  the 
thought  that  in  the  spirit  of  moderation  and 
friendship  between  peoples  of  different  back- 
grounds, those  in  Ontario  who  think  about 
it  quite  realize  that  what  is  going  on  in 
Quebec  under  the  manifestation  of  the  resurg- 
ence of  nationalism  is  in  reality  an  economic 
revolution. 

A  year  or  so  ago  the  new  government  of 
Quebec  secularized  its  system  of  education, 
mindful  of  the  reality  that  the  former  system 
was  ill-suited  to  produce  engineers  and 
scientists  and  managers.  Mr.  Levesque,  though 
he  speaks  the  words  of  nationalism,  really 
intends  nothing  more  than  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  his  people  and  confer 
on  them  an  equitable  measure  of  the  benefits 
enjoyed  by  the  residents  of  Ontario.  In  the 
spirit  of  moderation  and  as  companions  in 
this  federal  experiment  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us    in    Ontario    to    say    to    our    brethren    in 
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Quebec,  "We  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship 
and  encouragement  to  you  and  we  will  do 
everything  that  is  reasonable  to  enable  you 
to  bring  the  development  of  the  economy  of 
your  province  up  to  the  level  of  that  of 
Ontario."  And,  of  course,  I  am  mindful  of  the 
fact  when  I  say  that,  that  whereas  we  may 
do  things— and  I  hope  we  will  do  things— to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  economy  of 
Quebec,  politics  is  always  the  art  of  the 
possible  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
for  VIS  to  do  that— and  our  friends  in  Quebec 
should  realize  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  do  it— if  it  meant  anything  of  signifi- 
cant sacrifice  of  living  standards  in  Ontario. 
That  would  be  too  difficult  a  package  to  sell 
politically. 

Once  again  I  have  an  ally  in  the  hon. 
leader  of  this  government  (Mr.  Robarts),  and 
I  refer  to  a  speech  he  made  to  the  national 
industrial  conference  board  in  Toronto, 
Ontario,  October  22,  1964.  I  always  have  in 
mind  that,  when  his  supporters  in  this  House 
get  up  in  the  Throne  debate  or  the  Budget 
debate,  there  must  come  a  time  when  he 
must  become  tired  of  hearing  the  meaning- 
less phrases  and  the  exaggerated  and  fulsome 
tributes  that  are  laid  upon  him  as  member 
after  member  stands  in  his  place  saying  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  and 
the  leader  of  his  party  is  the  greatest 
and  the  mostest  and  the  bestest.  Though  I 
have  never  heard  this  leader  say  it,  Leslie 
Frost  used  to  say  that  he  blushed.  Leslie 
Frost  was  capable  of  blushing. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
When  was  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  in  six  years  I  have  heard 
some  of  the  most  exaggerated  praise,  of 
course.  I  almost  blushed  listening  to  some  of 
their  praise.  I  can  recall  the  time  that  a 
Conservative  member  got  up  in  this  House 
and  said  the  three  greatest  men  of  the 
twentieth  century  were  Jonah  Salk,  Winston 
Churchill  and  Leslie  Frost. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Who 
was  the  man  who  said  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  he  was  defeated.  But  I 
wish  that  some  of  these  hon.  members  in 
heaping  wholesome  praise  upon  the  leader 
of  the  government  would  do  as  I  have  done; 
that  they  would  look  at  some  of  the  speeches 
he  makes  between  sessions.  The  leader  of 
this  government  really  makes  more  important 
contributions  to  the  arts  of  elocution  and 
rhetoric  between  sessions  than  he  does  here. 
Some  of  his  speeches  are  very  well  thought 
out— I  take  it  he  writes  them  all  himself,  by 


his  own  hand,  but  I  am  going  to  refer  to  this 
one,  and  he  said  this  on  that  occasion: 

As  one  of  the  founding  provinces  of 
Confederation  we  are  wholeheartedly  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  Canada  in  all 
its  parts.  Any  action  that  may  be  taken 
must  be  taken  against  this  fundamental 
position  that  our  country  must  be  pre- 
served. 

Now,  my  question  is,  what  action?  "Any 
action  that  may  be  taken"  he  said.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  words  and  I  do  not  object  to  the 
sentiment  in  it.  I  object  to  the  lack  of  poli- 
cies. I  want  to  know  from  him,  and  I  hope 
he  will  spend  some  time  tonight— though  I 
do  not  hurl  this  out  in  any  form  of  a  gauntlet 
or  challenge— explaining  something  of  the 
leadership  that  will  enable  our  grandchildren 
to  live  in  a  better  land  than  this.  And  what 
he  proposes  to  do  in  specific  form  to  make 
sure  that  this  Confederation  will  be  pre- 
served.   Now,  he  went  on  to  say: 

It  follows  then  that  there  can  be  no 
recognition  of  the  possibility  of  any  part 
of  our  country  detaching  itself  from  the 
whole  and  going  its  own  way,  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  others.  We  must 
work  to  find  answers  which  will  permit  the 
development  of  the  parts  within  the  whole. 
It  follows  also  that  it  is  necessary  that  we 
preserve  a  strong,  powerful  federal  govern- 
ment with  powers  and  revenues  sufficient 
to  permit  it  to  hold  us  together  in  times  of 
stress  and  to  give  us  the  sense  of  national 
stability  and  unity  which,  as  a  country,  we 
need. 

Fine  words,  fine  words  indeed.  And  one  of 
the  purposes  to  be  served  in  quoting  them 
is  to  indicate  to  him  that  we  are  watchful  that 
he  acts  according  to  the  measure  of  his  words. 
That  from  here  on  in  that  he  so  comports 
himself  in  the  policies  that  he  lays  down— he 
and  the  executive  council— to  ensure  that  the 
provinces  will  work  within  the  framework  of 
Confederation  to  cultivate  and  forward  the 
idea  of  a  strong  central  government,  which 
will  be  responsible  for  the  economy  so  far  as 
it  afi^ects  the  livelihood  of  Canadians  as  a 
nation. 

Since  1867  we  have  had  swings  back  and 
forth.  The  first  one  started  by  Mowat  in 
1872  was  toward  provincial  rights  and  an 
emphasis  on  provincial  responsibilities.  Then 
in  the  1930s  under  Bermett,  we  had  a  swing 
the  other  way— but  for  the  unfortunate 
strangling  of  his  legislation  by  the  court. 
Since  the  second  world  war  we  have  had 
another  march  toward  an  emphasis  on  strong 
central  government.  And  the  leader  of  this 
government    appears    to    be    saying   that,    so 
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long  as  he  has  the  responsibility  of  power  in 
this  province,  he  is  going  to  so  conduct  the 
government  to  ensure  that  we  have  a  strong 
and  well-financed  central  government.  If  that 
is  his  intention,  and  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  will  be  watching  him  to  see  that  he 
carries  it  out,  then  we  give  him  our  blessing 
and  say  to  him:  If  he  wants  papal  injunction, 
we  say  in  doing  it,  Dominus  vobiscum. 

In  another  speech,  he  said  this  again.  He 
almost  sounded  like  a  person  campaigning 
for  federal  office.  But  in  another  speech  at 
the— I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  this 
abbreviation— CCAB  convention,  Niagara 
Falls,  October  19,  1964,  he  said  this- 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Central 
Canada  Broadcasters  Association.  I  was  mis- 
quoted. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Good.  Well,  here  is  the  text 
from  your  office.  I  will  quote  you  correctly. 
We  can  agree  to  consciously  work  for 
understanding  both  ways  as  we  seek  the 
ultimate  goal.  1  think  we  all  have  the  same 
goal,  a  strong  and  united  Canada  which 
will  be  firm  and  healthy  and  in  all  its  parts. 

Well,  let  me  interpolate  there.  I  think  Mr. 
Lesage  has  this  goal,  I  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  has  this  goal  and  I 
think  that  all  other  provincial  Premiers— 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Bennett- 
have  this  goal.  In  fact,  I  am  almost  sure  that 
Mr.  Bennett  does  not  have  that  goal. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  goes  on  to  say: 

In  all  these  discussions  I  say  to  you  that 
you  will  play  a  very  large  part  indeed 
because,  as  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks, 
to  you  will  fall  the  responsibility  of 
giving  at  least  a  full  exposure  to  our  people. 
Perhaps  it  will  fall  to  people  like  myself  to 
try  to  make  these  ideas  clear  and  to  place 
them  as  clearly  as  we  can  before  the 
people.  But  you  will  play  a  very  large  part 
in  developing  the  understanding  which  I 
think  will  be  completely  necessary. 

And  it  is  only  fitting  that  I  end  it  by  a  third 
quote,  and  this  was  a  speech.  It  was  not 
quite  as  prestigious  a  gathering  as  the  last 
one;  this  one  was  made  to  the  Progessive- 
Conservative  association  on  November  3, 
1964. 

An  hon.  member:  They  would  not  mis- 
quote it. 

Hon.  Mr,  Robarts:  That  will  be  accurate. 

Mr.  Sopha:  To  continue: 

The  most  important  question  therefore 
becomes  whether  the  representatives  of  the 


province  of  Quebec  will  accept  these 
principles.  I  firmly  believe  that  they  can 
and  that  they  will.  I  say  this  in  recognition 
of  the  very  real  revolution  that  is  taking 
place  in  Quebec  today.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  take 
extreme  and  sometimes  emotional  positions 
in  social  and  economic  upheavals  of  the 
scope  occurring  in  Quebec  at  this  moment. 
But  I  also  recognize  that  there  are  voices 
of  moderation  and  I  am  delighted  that  they 
are  now  being  heard.  We  as  Canadians 
can  work  out  acceptable  solutions,  we  can 
negotiate  in  good  faith.  We  can  do  all  these 
things  if  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
fundamental  concept  of  a  strong  Canadian 
nation  composed  of  provinces  which  are 
equally  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  the  resources  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  within  a  federal  system  of 
government,  and  with  certain  basic  rights 
and  privileges  guaranteed  under  our 
constitution. 

Now,  I  left  that  one  to  the  last  because  I 
wanted  to  say  that  I,  as  a  Canadian  and  a 
member  of  this  Legislature  who  has  taken 
some  trouble  to  ascertain  something  about 
the  nature  of  our  federal  system  and  the 
intricacies  of  our  constitution— in  particular 
sections  91  and  92  of  The  British  North 
America  Act— and  have  ended  my  researches 
only  impressed  with  the  profundity  of  my 
own  ignorance  about  it,  have  been  very 
deeply  resentful  of  successive  Conservative 
governments  in  this  province  going  to  Ottawa 
and  discussing  behind  closed  doors,  as  they 
have  done,  the  amendment  to  our  constitu- 
tion. 

And  we  come  down  to  the  point  where 
apparently  a  formula  has  been  agreed  upon 
between  the  government  of  this  province  and 
the  federal  authorities;  and  that  formula,  now 
in  the  form  of  a  bill,  will  be  presented  to  this 
Legislature  as  a  fait  accompli.  That  we  will 
be  either  asked  to  accept  it,  or  to  reject  it, 
or  to  amend  it.  So  far  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  concerned  this  government  has  staked 
its  life  and  reputation  on  that  formula  and 
has  come  to  accord  with  the  federal  authori- 
ties. I  do  not  believe,  and  again  I  hearken 
back  to  the  important  debates  that  took  place 
a  century  ago  at  Quebec  City  when  the  72 
resolutions  were  being  debated,  for  one 
moment  that  any  government  has  the  right  to 
go  outside  of  the  confines  of  this  House- 
where  those  matters  ought  to  be  discussed 
and  debated  at  length— to  decide  upon  a 
formula  to  amend  such  an  important  docu- 
ment as  our  constitution  and  then  present 
that  formula  to  us. 
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In  addition  to  that,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
beheve  that  the  mere  matter  of  bringing  our 
constitution  from  the  place  where  it  resides 
now  at  Westminster  is  only  a  matter  of 
technology.  We  can  fly  the  document  across 
in  the  fastest  jet  that  we  can  hire.  Probably 
the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  has  the  aero- 
plane; we  can  go  to  Westminster  and  pick 
up  the  document  and  fly  it  back  to  Canada. 
But  having  done  that  does  not  solve  the 
problem.  And  I  have  always  believed  that 
before  an  amendment  formula  was  agreed 
upon,  the  two  levels  of  government  should 
first  sit  down  together  having  debated  it  here 
—having  sampled  the  opinion  of  all  the 
members  of  this  House— they  should  sit  down 
and  determine  what  are  to  be  the  respective 
spheres  of  responsibility  of  the  two  levels 
of  government.  And  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
government  adverts  to  that  in  the  last  excerpt 
from  a  speech  that  I  read. 

Putting  it  in  simple  terms,  and  I  realize 
tlie  deficiency  of  trying  to  do  that,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  thought  that  the  central  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  responsible  for  all  of 
those  matters  that  affect  Canada  as  a  nation, 
and  the  provincial  governments  ought  to  be 
responsible  for  all  of  those  legislative  matters 
that  affect  residents  of  the  province  as  citizens, 
that  is  to  say,  those  things  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  person  as  a  person,  ought  to 
be  the  responsibility  of  provincial  govern- 
ments. And  many  of  them,  of  course,  are  to 
be  found  in  Section  92  now;  workmen's  com- 
pensation, widows'  allowances,  welfare  bene- 
fits, education,  and  so  on.  Those  are  the 
proper  spheres  of  provincial  responsibility 
and  all  of  the  other  matters  that  involve 
powers  that  can  advance  this  country  as  a 
nation  ought  to  reside  in  the  central  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa. 

Now  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  this  is  a 
matter  that  concerns  very  vitally  at  this 
moment  the  government  of  Quebec,  and  if 
one  but  pays  peremptory  attention  to  the 
newspapers,  one  but  watches  the  news- 
papers, one  will  see  almost  daily  that 
on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature  at  Quebec 
there  is  discussion  of  these  vital  matters.  The 
members,  the  individual  members,  those 
people— the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South 
(Mr.  Yakabuski)  calls  them  buck  privates— 
those  people  in  the  Quebec  Legislature  are 
constantly  and  incessantly  discussing  the 
problems  of  the  constitution  and  also,  mark 
you— and  I  advance  this  for  consideration  by 
the  hon.  leader  of  this  government— mark  you, 
the  advisory  committee  that  he  contemplates, 
this  faceless,  nameless  organization  that  he  is 
going  to  set  up,  has  a  counterpart  in  Quebec. 
But    one    observes    that   that    committee    or 


council  or  whatever  it  is  called  in  Quebec, 
has  among  its  members,  members  of  the 
Legislature.  But  in  this  Speech  from  the 
Throne  where  in  cryptic  reference  we  are 
told  about  the  appointment  of  an  advisory 
council,  there  is  not  a  word  in  it,  we  are  not 
told  anything  of  its  nature,  who  is  to  be  on 
it,  what  its  functions,  responsibihties  are 
going  to  be.  All  we  know  is  that  it  is  going 
to  advise. 

And  let  me  say  in  passing,  that  as  long  ago 
as  six  years  ago,  as  a  raw  and  fresh  member 
of  the  Legislature,  I  stood  in  my  place— as  I 
was  up  where  the  elite  sit  now  in  the  back 
row— and  with  fear  and  trembling  and  trepi- 
dation one  night,  I  criticized  the  nature  of 
the  delegation  that  we  had  sent  to  Ottawa  to 
discuss  the  amending  formula  to  the  consti- 
tution. And  I  said  to  the  laird  of  Lindsay, 
"Forgive  me,  but  I  do  not  see  among  the 
people  who  compose  your  delegation  one 
exj^ert  in  constitutional  law;  they  are  all  very 
fine  people  but  there  is  nobody  in  that  dele- 
gation who  is  known  to  Canadians  as  being 
particularly  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  con- 
stitutional law."  On  the  other  hand,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Saskatchewan  took  no  less  a 
person  than  Dean  Cronkite,  one  of  the  out- 
standing Canadian  authorities;  they  took  him 
with  them.  But  I  mentioned  the  name  of 
Bora  Laskin  —  oh  yes,  I  mentioned  Bora 
Laskin's  name.  There  is  no  one  in  the  country 
more  versed  in  the  constitution  than  Professor 
Laskin,  he  is  now— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Professor  Laskin— not  because 
he  was  not  invited— is  now  one  of  the  most 
outspoken  critics  of  the  amending  formula 
and  no  man  in  the  country  speaks  from  a 
greater  store  of  information  and  facts  in 
historical  research,  and  knows  more  about 
what  he  is  talking  about  than  Professor  Bora 
Laskin.  Now  I  hope  I  am  correct  in  surmising 
—I  just  hope  I  am  correct,  because  I  saw 
Professor  Laskin  around  the  corridors  the 
other  day— I  just  hope  I  am  right,  that  he  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  first  and  foremost 
members  of  this  advisory  committee.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— having 
made  so  many  suggestions  to  him  about  per- 
sonnel this  afternoon,  should  I  test  my  luck 
and  make  one  more?  I  hope  that  is  so. 

Then,  I  say  to  you,  sir,  to  my  fellow 
Canadians  here,  that  so  far  as  the  problem 
in  Quebec  is  concerned,  I  just  want  to  leave 
with  them  the  summary  of  an  excellent  article 
written  by  an  American  scholar  in  the  October 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  written  by 
William  E.  Griffith.  He  is  a  research  associate 
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at  the  centre  for  international  studies, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
he  has  other  very  worthwhile  titles;  but  he 
wrote  an  article  for  this  pubhcation  called 
"Quebec  in  Revolt"  and  perhaps  it  is  useful 
for  us  to  have  a  look  at  the  type  of  thing 
being  said  through  the  objective  eye  of  a 
person  from  outside  the  country.  And  he 
concludes  about  his  assessment  of  the  pros- 
pects of  success  of  the  separatist  movement 
in  Quebec  by  making  these  observations.  They 
are  very  brief;  I  want  to  convey  them  to  all 
sides  of  the  House  and  leave  them  on  the 
record. 

Ignorance  of  French  Canadians  among 
English  Canadians  is  great  and  much  work 
will  be  needed  on  both  sides  to  dissipate 
it.  It  still  lacks  the  four  essential  ingredi- 
ents for  success. 

Now,  he  is  speaking  about  success  in  the 
separatist  movement  and  here  are  the  four 
ingredients  he  says  it  lacks  for  success: 

1.  A  charismatic  leader.  2.  An  efficient 
political  organization.  3.  An  ample  supply 
of  funds;  and— here  is  the  important  one— 
here  is  the  only  one  we  need  to  be  concerned 
about— 4.  It  lacks  the  demonstrated  hostility 
of  English  Canadians  to  moderate  French 
Canadian  goals. 

In  other  words,  if  the  separatists  want  to 
fight,  they  want  to  fight  with  English  Can- 
adians. This  man  is  saying  they  are  unable 
to  fight  if  we  do  not  want  to  fight  in  return. 
It  is  hard  to  fight  with  a  person  who  does 
not  want  to  fight,  the  person  who  withdraws, 
or  to  put  it  another  way,  we  have  not  seen  in 
this  province— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Is  the  hon.  member 
preaching  for  a  call? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed,  I  am  preaching 
for  a  call,  I  am  preaching  for  moderation 
and  understanding.  But  I  am  saying  to  every- 
one in  the  House  except  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines,  because  he  obviously  demonstrates 
that  he  does  not  want  to  understand  what  is 
being  said,  and  as  my  hon  leader  (Mr. 
Thompson)  says,  he  cannot— and  I  am  merely 
saying  this  in  a  word,  that  we  need  not  fear 
the  separatist  movement  in  Quebec  so  long 
as  we  in  English  Canada  show  that  we  do 
not  want  to  quarrel  with  our  neighbours  in 
Quebec.  We  pay  no  attention  to  them.  Then 
we  treat  those  who  engage  in  extremist  action 
with  disdain  and  in  the  final  result  ignore 
them.  Then  Mr.  Grifiith  said:  "Five  conditions 
all  present  in  Quebec  operate  strongly  against 
a  successful  plot  for  independence."  And 
here  are  the  five: 


1.  Relative  afiBuence  and  rising  living 
standards.  2.  Full  civil  rights.  3.  Major 
powers,  including  education  in  provincial 
hands.  4.  A  foreign  unifying  threat— the 
United  States.  5.  A  felt  danger  of  falling 
living  standards  after  independence  due  to 
withdrawal  of  foreign  investments. 

Now,  that  provides  food  for  thought  for  us 
in  English  Canada.  I  say  in  conclusion— and 
it  is  done,  I  am  finished— we  have  not  in 
1965  achieved  a  national  identity.  There  is 
unfortunately,  I  say  with  sadness,  still  lacking 
a  truly  Canadian  identity.  We  will  have  to 
work  at  that.  In  the  last  40  years  of  this 
century— Bruce  Hutchison,  who  is  aware  and 
as  alive  as  any  living  Canadian  to  the 
characteristics  of  this  country;  he  knows  it 
perhaps  more  intimately  than  any  other 
person  presently  extant.  He  has  called  our 
nationality:  "A  dim,  impalpable  and  dumb 
thing,  beyond  our  power  to  express  or  even 
name."  That  is  how  he  sums  us  up  in  1965. 

We  can  do  better,  and  that  is  the  burthen 
of  my  remarks  with  which  I  have  belaboured 
the  House  for  three  hours.  The  only  justifica- 
tion I  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  as  I  browsed 
through  those  Confederation  debates  of  100 
years  ago,  I  noticed  that  the  speaker,  be  it 
Dorion,  Langevin  or  Alexander  MacKenzie 
or  George  Brown  or  Alexander  Tilloch  Gait 
or  Macdonald  himself,  usually  occupied  the 
whole  day  getting  his  point  across  about  the 
72  resolutions.  That  is  the  only  justification  I 
can  see  for  occupying  the  time  of  the  House: 
but  I  leave  you  with  one  final  quotation  and 
I  ask  all  hon.  members  of  the  House  to  listen 
to  it  carefully.  I  will  read  it.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  read  it  at  the  Macdonald  sesqui- 
centennial  banquet  at  Kingston.  He  ended  his 
remarks  by  reading  this  very  beautiful  prose 
which  attracts  the  attention  and  the  devotion 
of  all  of  us  as  Canadians,  and  it  sums  up 
what  I  have  tried  to  say  in  words  that  I  could 
not   possibly   construct,   because— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Let  us  hear  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  member  will 
spoil  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Because  you  see— no,  I  do  not 
spoil  anything,  but  the  hon.  Minister's  rude- 
ness spoils  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  A  lot  of  people  at  the  dinner 
hour  expressed  disappointment  about  the  hon. 
Minister— a  lot  from  his  side,  I  should  tell 
him.  I  am  sorry  they  did  so. 
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But  hearken  to  the  words  of  Hugh  Mac- 
Lennan.  He  says  this: 

So  I  beheve  that  these  hard,  present 
years,  no  matter  what  their  dangers,  may 
yet  appear  in  some  future  retrospect  to 
have  been  our  finest.  The  land  is  still  there 
and  it  still  belongs  to  us.  We  all  love  it. 
We  are  all  bound  to  it.  We  all  share  it  and 
in  time  it  will  probably  save  us  as  it  did 
in  the  past.  If  only  we  could  forget  the 
bad  things  of  the  past. 

Thank  you. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  making  the  final  and  I  may  say 
my  first  contribution  from  this  side  of  the 
House  in  this  debate  apart  from  the  odd  in- 
terjection at  one  time  or  another  during  the 
course  of  the  debates,  I  would  offer  to  you, 
sir,  the  traditional  congratulations  and  hope 
that  you  would  treat  them  as  being  some- 
thing out  of  the  traditional  because  I  feel 
that  your  control,  mastery,  and  conduct  in  the 
affairs  of  this  Chamber  do  a  great  deal  to 
restrain  some  of  the  very  human  emotions 
that  make  themselves  felt  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. And  your  forbearance,  your  knowledge 
of  the  rules,  and  your  good  nature  keep  us 
all  in  order  and  prevent  us  from  going  to  the 
extremes  that  we  might  under  a  different 
leadership. 

I  would  like  also  to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  motion.  I 
would  say  that  we  have  moved  away  from 
some  of  the  more  traditional  and  more  set 
and  formal  speeches  in  this  regard.  I  felt  that 
this  year,  following  some  changes  which 
have  gradually  taken  place  over  the  last 
few  years,  we  have  in  these— what  have  tra- 
ditionally been  formal  speeches— a  good  deal 
more  than  mere  formality,  and  to  both  these 
hon.  members  I  offer  my  congratulations.  In 
fact,  I  would  like  to  also  offer  congratulations 
to  many  of  the  hon.  members  who  have 
spoken  in  this  debate.  I  think  the  quality  of 
the  contributions  to  this  debate  are  increasing 
and  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing.  I  enjoy  it;  and 
I  would  say  to  hon.  members  that  I  enjoy 
sitting  here  listening. 

I  might  say,  in  regard  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury's  (Mr.  Sopha's)  remarks  about 
absence  from  the  House,  that  I  would  hope 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Thompson )  would  not  think  that  I  left  during 
his  contribution  to  this  debate  with  any  sense 
of  deliberateness,  or  with  any  idea  of  being 
rude;  but  the  affairs  of  government,  as  he 
well  knows,  do  not  permit  one  to  spend  all  of 
every  sitting  day  in  the  House.  I  do  not 
expect,  when  he  is  absent,  that  he  is  doing 


anything  other  than  carrying  out  the  business 
of  this  province  and  I  hope  that  he  will  feel 
the  same  about  my  absence. 

On  the  second  day  of  this  session  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  extend  a  very  warm  wel- 
come to  the  two  new  members  and  I  vriU 
repeat  that  now  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher); 
and  once  again  I  would  extend  my  warmest 
congratulations  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  wish  him  well  in  his  new 
position.  I  think,  perhaps  coming  from  me, 
this  is  a  little  more  meaningful  than  from 
some  others  because  I  have  a  slight  idea  of 
the  difficulties  he  might  face  in  melding  and 
putting  together  the  Opposition  and  his  party. 
In  this  I  wish  him  all  success. 

Just  for  my  own  interest,  I  ran  over  a  few 
of  the  old  Hansards,  going  back  to  1961,  dur- 
ing a  period  when  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House  were  experiencing  something  similar 
to  what  is  no  doubt  going  on  now  across  the 
floor.  Because  in  1961  we  here  were  going 
through  some  of  the  things  that  are  no  doubt 
taking  place  over  there  now.  We  do  not  know 
and  we  are  not  told,  but  Vvith  a  little  imagina- 
tion we  can  envisage  some  of  the  things 
happening  behind  the  scenes  in  this  section. 

I  just  went  over  the  old  Hansards  to  give 
myself  some  guide  lines  as  to  what  was  said 
in  those  days  and  to  give  me  some  idea  of 
where  I  should,  at  least  in  fairness,  limit  my 
comments  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  And 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  found  he  had  plenty 
of  scope. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  says 
I  have  plenty  of  scope.  Frankly,  after  reading 
them,  I  do  not  intend  to  take  full  advantage 
of  that  scope,  but  I  know  there  are  some 
things  I  might  comment  on. 

My  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
gave  us  a  very  good  address.  I  enjoyed  fol- 
lowing the  hon.  member  very  much.  I  recall 
one  other  occasion  when  I  followed  him  in 
a  wind-up  debate,  and  when  some  tentative 
question  was  asked  about  how  long  he  would 
be,  we  always  received  the  same  answer: 
"An  hour  and  a  half."  On  that  previous  occa- 
sion he  was  four  hours,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  was  three  hours. 

I  do  not  complain,  I  hasten  to  assure  the 
hon.  member,  because  while  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  him— I  will  point  out  some 
areas  of  disagreement  before  we  are  finished 
this  evening— nonetheless  I  always  find  him 
interesting.  I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the 
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bettei*  debaters  in  the  House.  I  would  never, 
even  in  my  wildest  dreams,  think  that  I  could 
emulate  the  flights  of  poetic  fancy  and  English 
which  he  can  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
one  sits  here  long  enough,  one  can  cut 
through  all  that  and  get  down  to  some  of  the 
substance,  or  lack  thereof,  under  this  magnifi- 
cent fagade. 

However,  I  would  only  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  he  does  it  beautifully.  I  can 
see  his  legal  training  shining  through  but  I 
sometimes  think  that  we  might  be  a  little 
more  hard-headed  over  here  than  the  mem- 
bers of  some  jury.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do 
notice  that  in  this  latest  series  of  events 
which  have  affected  this  House,  the  hon. 
member  is  moving  just  a  little  bit  more  to 
the  left— or  to  the  right,  from  where  he  sits 
—and  I  do  not  really  know  whether  he  is 
going  to  find  himself  out  on  University 
Avenue  shortly,  or  just  how  far  this  is  going 
to  go. 

Then  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  (Mr. 
Singer)  is  moving  in  the  opposite  direction; 
if  you  look  at  the  old  seating  plans  you  can 
see  he  is  moving  in  closer  and  closer.  There 
may  be  some  significance  in  this;  there  may 
be  none  but,  from  our  point  of  view,  it  is 
very  interesting  to  watch  these  shifts. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  might  do  some  shifting  over  there 
himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bobarts:  Yes,  indeed  I  do.  And 
invariably  it  is  commented  upon,  therefore 
I  feel  free  to  comment  on  such  moves  as  I  see 
fit.  I  am  only  suggesting  to  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  he  not  discount  experience 
too  much.  Now  my  very  dear  friend,  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher),  has 
reached,  really,  the  absent  end  of  the  line.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  him— 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  One 
little  shove  and  he  will  be  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —but  I  would  just  say: 
Do  not  discount  experience,  because  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce.  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
delicate,  delightful,  beautifully  executed  job 
of  rescuing  an  Opposition  than  he  did  a 
week  ago  last  Friday.  I  think  credit  should  go 
where  credit  is  due  It  was  very  neatly  done 
and  I  offer  my  congratulations. 

I  just  have  one  more  remark.  I  must  quote 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview,  be- 
cause this  goes  back  to  1961.  This  is  his 
comment,  and  remember,  this  is  1961: 

Mr.   Speaker,   the   old   days   have    gone 


and  the  old  fox  from  Victoria  no  longer 
rules  the  roost.  Apparently  there  is  no  one 
over  there  who  rules  the  roost.  This  gov- 
ernment has  collapsed. 

Some  collapse,  gentlemen! 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Just  a 
couple  of  years  premature,  that  is  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  then  he  went  on 
to   say: 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  the 
hon.  members  of  the  government  party 
cannot  appreciate  what  is  really  happening. 
Not  too  many  years  ago  a  strong  Prime 
Minister,  his  name  was  Howard  Ferguson, 
was  succeeded  by  a  man  named  George 
Henry,  and  it  did  not  take  long  before  the 
bitterness  that  was  engendered  at  that 
convention  ruined  the  Tory  party  in  On- 
tario, just  as  the  bitterness  which  grew  up 
out  of  the  convention  recently  held  in  this 
city  is  ruining  this  party  here  today. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  draw  the  obvious 
inference  that  I  might.  I  will  leave  that  to 
the  imagination  of  the  hon.  members  here. 

I  would  now  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
on  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury,  and  I  would  hasten  to 
assure  him  first  of  all  that  I  derive,  Mr. 
Speaker,  great  joy  out  of  the  Legislature.  I 
hke  to  sit  here,  I  like  to  join  in  the  debates, 
and  I  like  to  hear  what  is  said. 

The  hon.  member  also  permitted  himself 
some  prognostications.  I  believe  he  said  to  the 
hon,  member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Eagleson) 
that  the  time  will  come,  the  two  great  reali- 
ties, something  of  this  nature— but  the  entire 
inference  was,  of  course,  that  we  were  going 
to  depart  from  hence.  And  some  place  in  this 
pile  of  paper  I  have  another  little  quotation 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury.  I  very 
seldom  refer  to  clippings,  but  I  have  seen  so 
much  of  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
I  am  starting  to  think  there  may  be  something 
in  it.  In  any  event,  this  was  at  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's renomination  meeting  prior  to  the  last 
election: 

Looking  to  the  next  election,  Sopha  said, 
"The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  We  won 
three  seats  in  the  last  five  by-elections, 
came  within  300  votes  of  winning  them  all. 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  say  that,  given 
a  contest  in  the  near  future,  we  will  put 
an  end  to  20  years  of  Conservative  rule." 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  prognostications  concerning 
the  Cabinet  have  just  about  as  much  validity 
and  will  have  just  about  as  much  closeness 
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to  the  truth  as  that  little  prognostication  made 
prior  to  the  last  election. 

Some   years    ago    we   had    another    mem- 
ber in  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  used  to 
indulge    in    this    particular    form    of    self- 
entertainment.    That  was  Mr.  Salsberg,  who 
sat  here  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  into  the  House;  he  used  to 
rearrange  the  Cabinet  in  a  similar  fashion.    I 
i-eally  feel  that  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
is  recognizing  full  well  that  he  will  never 
have  a  chance  to  take  part  in  any  Cabinet 
organization  in  any  other  way  than  this,  and 
within  his  own  party  he  will  never  have  a 
chance,    so   he   indulges   in   these   flights   of 
fancy  in  looking  at  us  on  this  side  and  we 
do  not  mind.    We  accept  this  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  it  is  given. 
.    I  would  say  this,  though:  If  we  are  going 
to  cast  around  in  the  realm  of  the  might-be 
and  the  possible,   and  I   do   not  pay  much 
attention  to  rumour  generally— but  I  must  say, 
after  I  heard  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury, 
I  might  give  a  little  more  credence  to  some 
rumours  I  have  heard  recently-it  has  been 
whispered  in  my  ear,  and  it  runs  around  the 
corridors    at    Queen's    Park,    that    the    hon. 
member  may  be  finished  with  this  change  and 
may  have  further  ambitions,  and  he  may  wish 
to  move  on  to  higher  fields.    Perhaps  he  has 
not  been  able  to  exercise  his  full  talents  here 
although,   as   I   say,   I  have   always   enjoyed 
him  in  the  Legislature.    Certainly  his  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  in  tlie  Cabinet  seems  to 
have  been  postponed  for  some  time,  and  this 
may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  these  rumours 
^re  circulating.   If  he  had  not  made  so  many 
remarks  about  what  might  happen  here,  per- 
haps I  would  not  have  felt  that  I  would  want 
\6   malce   these    rertiarks   about   what   might 
happen  to  him,  but  I  wonder,  when  I  hear 
these    comments,    I    really   wonder   if   there 
rtiight  be  some  truth  in  them. 
'Mr.    Speaker,   I   intend-oh,    there   is   one 
otber  comment  I  vs^anted  to  make.   I  am  just 
going  to  read  you  one  or  two  remarks  which 
f  think  bear  a  little  repetition  at  this  time, 
fiarticularly  in  view  of  some  of  the  commehts 
ihade    here    this    afternoon.     This    describes 
tllected  Liberals  iri  Ontario  as  "smug,  self- 
righteous,  self-satisfied  fat  cats."    Now  that 
comment,  gendemen,  was  not  made  by  any- 
one on  this  side  of  the  House.  That  comment 
was   made   by   the  hon.   member   for   Grey 
North  (Mr.   Sargent). 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  And  this  is  his  opinion 
of  his  colleagues  in  this  House. 


Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  It  is  the  smartest  thing  he  ever 
said. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
I  can  protect  myself  from  my  enemies,  but 
God  preserve  me  from  my  friends. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
dealt  with  what  might  be  termed  the  less 
important  matters  which  affect  the  province 
at  the  moment,  I  would  like,  in  the  course 
of  this  debate,  to  speak  about  what  I  choose 
to  call  technological  change.  This  is  the 
whole  question  of  automation.  During  the 
past  year  there  have  been  many  statements; 
many  quotations;  many  articles  published 
and  books  written,  and  a  great  many  speeches 
made,  by  various  people  for  various  reasons, 
all  dealing  with  the  question  of  technological 
change.  The  statement  I  propose  to  make 
tonight  is  to  examine  technological  change 
within  the  context  of  the  economy  of  On- 
tario and  within  the  context  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  this  government  in  this  period  of 
our  history. 

On  September  17,  18  and  19,  1963,  a  con- 
ference on  automation  and  social  change  was 
held  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  de- 
partments of  education,  labour,  economics 
and  development,  and  the  Ontario  Economic 
Council.  Some  500  delegates,  representative  of 
business,  labour,  educational,  governmental 
and  professional  organizations,  participated. 
The  papers  and  speeches  given  at  the  con- 
ference were  published  subsequently  in  a 
book,  and  given  very  wide  distribution 
throughout  Ontario  and  Canada. 

During  this  conference,  which  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  Canada,  the  speakers 
there  presented  two  main  themes  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  social  and  techno- 
logical change,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  here 
we  must  start  in  any  consideration  of  what 
the  effect  of  these  things  is  going  to  be  on 
our  life  in  this  province.  A  review  of  the 
papers  produced  at  similar  conferences  held 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  in  the  past 
three  years,  and  a  review  of  very  many 
articles  that  have  been  pubhshed  in  learned 
journals  and  magazines,  confirm  the  position 
that  two  main  theses  are  really  involved  in 
this. 

This  government  recognizes  that  while 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
nature,  the  extent  and  the  timing  of  public 
policy  in  regard  to  technological  change, 
there  is  nevertheless  basic  agreement  on 
certain  fundamental  assumptions  about  the 
problems    confronting    us.     It    is    generally 
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agreed  that  changes  in  technology  have 
always  affected  and  will  continue  to  affect 
our  social  and  economic  systems.  This  may 
sound  like  a  truism,  but  probably  like  all 
truisms  its  greatest  strength  is  that  it  is  true. 
It  sounds  like  a  simple  proposition  but  it  is 
the  basis  of  any  approach  to  this  problem.  It 
is  also  agreed  that  the  rate  of  change  in  our 
social  and  economic  system  is  related  to  the 
rate  of  change  in  technology  and  that  the 
rate  of  technological  change  is  accelerating 
every  day.  Further,  there  is  general  accept- 
ance that  the  first  implication  of  technological 
change  will  be  the  change  in  the  nature  of 
individual  Jobs;  and  each  such  change  eventu- 
ally will  lead  to  changes  in  values  and 
patterns  of  behaviour,  changes  in  our  social 
institutions  and  changes,  of  course,  in  govern- 
ment itself,  and  not  only  in  the  administra- 
tive aspect  but  in  the  policy  aspect. 

Starting  from  these  assumptions,  however, 
the  prevailing  viewpoints  arrive  at  somewhat 
different  conclusions  on  the  policy  guide  lines 
that  might  be  set  down  for  any  government. 
In  other  words,  general  agreement  on  the 
broad  principles  that  I  have  enunciated,  and 
from  that  point  forward  in  developnig  what 
might  be  policy  guide  lines  for  any  govern- 
ment, we  find  that  divergency  of  opinion 
occurs. 

Spokesmen  for  one  group  argue  that  the 
rate  of  change  will  outpace  the  ability  of  our 
economy  and  our  society  to  adjust  to  the 
change  itself.  The  suggestion  here  is  that  a 
system  which  distributes  income  on  the  basis 
of  individual  participation  in  the  labour  force 
will  break  down  because  the  worker  will  in- 
evitably be  replaced  by  machines.  They  point 
out  that  the  experience  of  history  is  no  longer 
relevant  because  the  type  of  changes  which 
will  occur  in  the  computer  age  will  result  in 
mass  displacement  of  workers  and  there  will 
not  be  a  compensating  shift  of  the  labour 
force  from  one  industry  to  another. 

If  one  were  to  accept  this  point  of  view 
it  would  of  course  be  essential  tliat  govern- 
ment act  now  to  control  and  to  direct  the 
economy  in  order  to  ensure  the  orderly 
adaptation  of  our  social  and  economic  systems 
to  these  changes.  There  is  very  little  empiri- 
cal evidence  available  to  justify  this  con- 
clusion. The  employment  record  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  demonstrates  that  in  a 
period  of  economic  growth  when  aggregate 
demand  is  rising,  technological  change  has 
not  created  excessive  unemployment,  and 
further  alternative  employment  opportunities 
have  been  created  by  the  very  fact  of 
economic  growth. 

What  has  emerged  from  the  evidence  of 


the  past  four  years  is  that  the'  level  of  skills 
or  education  needed  for  many  of  the  jobs 
that  have  opened  up  are  such  that  some  un-: 
employed  have  been  unable  to  shift  readily 
from  job  to  job  within  an  industry  or  from 
one  industry  to  another.  It  is  almost  a  para- 
dox that  future  growth  in  Ontario  may  be 
hampered  because  of  skill  shortages  rather 
than  by  displacement  of  workers  by  sophisti- 
cated machines  that  may  be  developed  and 
move  into  our  factories.  It  would  appear  that 
the  threat  of  technological  change  has  been 
exaggerated  by  people  who  tended  to  over- 
emphasize only  one  aspect  of  our  modern 
industrial  system.  Certainly  the  information 
available  from  studies  conducted  in  Ontario 
by  the  Ontario  Economic  Council,  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada 
and  studies  conducted  by  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  during  the  summer  of  1964 
all  indicate  that  inadequate  education  pr- 
training  hinders  labour  mobility  and  employi^ 
ment.  ,  . 

While  these  studies  are  not  definitive,  they 
support  aggregate  statistical  studies  which 
have  been  conducted  in  the  United  States  and 
in  other  jurisdictions.  An  overwhelming  body 
of  data  supports  the  contention  that  tech- 
nological change  is  only  one  aspect  of  social 
and  economic  change  and  that  public  policy 
should  be  developed  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  whole  problem  rather  than  just  one  part 
of  it.  i 

In  a  federal  system,  where  the  main  control 
over  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  as  my  friend 
has  pointed  out,  rests  with  the  federal 
government,  the  economic  growth  policies  of 
the  province  must  concentrate  on  those  areas 
which  fall  within  the  provincial  jurisdiction. 
We  must,  of  course,  be  concerned  with  our 
efforts  to  create  a  proper  climate  for  growth 
by  providing  the  essential  physical  assets. 
However,  there  is  a  growing  recognition  of 
the  part  that  must  be  played  and  can  be 
played  today  by  what  can  be  termed  a  quality 
labour  force. 

The  other  point  of  view  that  has  emerged 
from  the  discussions  on  technological  change 
is  that  technological  change  should  not  be 
considered  apart  from  all  the  other  forces  that 
are  converging  on  our  economic  and  social 
fabric.  It  is  argued  that  society  can  and  will 
adjust  to  these  forces  independent  of  govern- 
mental direction  and  control.  Government 
policy,  therefore,  must  be  concerned  with 
alleviating  the  impact  on  the  individual  or 
groups  in  our  society  who  are  adversely 
affected  by  technological  change  and  with 
providing  an  economic  climate  conducive  to 
growth. 
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Now  I  want  to  speak  about  the  economic 
setting  which  surrounds  the  whole  problem  of 
technological  change.  The  myth  of  the  im- 
pact of  technological  change  or  automation 
has  been  given  credence  particularly  from 
the  United  States  because  manufacturing 
production  increased  in  that  country  by  24 
per  cent  from  1957  to  1963  and  in  that 
period,  when  production  increased  by  24  per 
cent,  employment  declined  by  one  per  cent. 
This  particular  juxtaposition  of  figures  I 
would  contend  has  given  rise  to  some  con- 
elusions  that  are  not  necessarily  so,  and  I 
think  we  can  take  from  this  particular  ex- 
ample proof  of  the  old  adage  that  you  can 
prove  anything  you  might  want  to  prove  if 
you  can  get  your  statistics. 

From  1957  to  1961-that  is  the  first  part  of 
the  i>eriod— there  was  slow  growth  in  manu- 
facturing production  combined  with  rising 
productivity,  and  the  result  was  declining 
employment.  Now,  perhaps  I  could  just  ex- 
plain the  terms  so  that  as  I  use  them  hon. 
members  will  understand  them.  Manufactur- 
ing production:  When  I  use  that  term  it 
means  the  total  end  product  that  is  pro- 
duced, the  value  of  everything.  Productivity 
means  production  in  terms  of  either  a  man 
or  an  hour  of  a  man's  work,  whichever 
standard  you  want.  Productivity  relates  to  the 
ability  of  a  man  to  produce  with  whatever 
machinery  he  may  have.  Production,  as  I  will 
use  it,  means  the  total  value  of  all  production, 
machines,  and  men. 

Now,  from  1957  to  1961,  as  I  say,  there 
•was  slow  growth  in  manufacturing  production 
combined  with  rising  productivity  and  the 
result  of  course  was  declining  employment, 
because  that  is  the  third  element  in  the 
equation.  Production  increased  by  only  2.1 
per  cent  per  annum  while  productivity  rose 
by  3.4  per  cent  per  annum,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, as  I  say,  employment  dropped. 
However,  since  1961  productivity  gain  has 
increased  to  4.3  per  cent  per  anniun  and 
employment  has  risen  in  the  same  period 
because,  while  productivity  increased  4.3 
per  cent,  production  in  total  expanded  6.4  per 
cent  and  therefore  employment  went  up,  thus 
reversing  the  trend  of  the  original  part  of  that 
period. 

;  One  of  the  main  antidotes  you  can  see  for 
imemployment  is  accelerated  growth  in  total 
production.  If  employment  is  dechning  in  a 
particular  industry  and  the  trend  cannot  be 
reversed  because  the  growth  rate  in  that 
industry  cannot  be  accelerated  sufiiciently, 
then  of  course  the  remedy  is  fast  growth  in 
industry;  and  it  then  follows  that  you  would 
have  to  move  members  of  the  labour  force 


from  the  slow  growth  industry  to  the  fast 
growth  industry. 

Let  us  take,  for  an  example,  a  look  at 
agriculture  in  this  country.  I  think  we  can 
illustrate  this:  Employment  in  Canadian 
agriculture  declined  by  545,000  workers  be- 
tween 1946  and  1963;  it  declined  because 
productivity  increased  by  150  per  cent  and 
production  increased  by  only  35  per  cent. 
If  productivity  had  not  increased  but  pro- 
duction had  risen,  then  farm  employment 
would  have  increased  to  1.6  million  instead 
of  falling.  And  this  is  a  specific  example  of 
what  I  am  speaking  about,  and  we  might  say 
that  in  that  period  of  time  rising  productivity 
cost  Canada  about  one  million  farm  jobs. 

Tlie  point  to  note  is  that  from  1946  to  1956 
we  did  absorb  in  this  country  the  workers 
who  were  released  from  the  farms  because 
the  non-farm  economy  was  expanding  fast 
enough  not  only  to  generate  sufficient  jobs  to 
absorb  the  410,000  workers  who  left  the 
farm,  but  also  to  maintain  the  same  un- 
employment rate  in  1956  as  in  1946.  This 
occurred  despite  the  natural  increase  in  the 
total  labour  force  and  the  influx  of  more  than 
one  million  immigrants  during  that  period. 
The  inescapable  conclusion,  I  would  suggest, 
is  that,  if  jobs  are  disappearing  in  one  indus- 
try, unemployment  can  be  avoided  if  workers 
move  into  fast  growth  industries.  It  is  mainly 
by  such  reallocation  of  resources  that  we 
achieve  a  real  measure  of  growth  across  the 
whole  picture  and  that  we  achieve  a  rising 
standard  of  living. 

In  the  three  years  since  1961,  Canada's 
unemployment  ratio  has  declined  from  7.2 
per  cent  to  4.7  per  cent,  unemployment  has 
fallen  by  144,000  and  employment  has  risen 
by  546,000.  Productivity  in  this  period  in- 
creased by  two  per  cent  per  annum  and  the 
reason  for  these  favourable  trends  is,  of 
course,  that  the  economy  has  expanded  at 
six  per  cent  per  annum  since  1961.  In  other 
words,  the  economy  has  expanded  three  times 
as  fast  as  productivity. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): May  I  ask  a  question  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister?  I  notice  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  been  talking  about— as  I  understand  it— 
the  mobiUty  of  labour  in  going  to  resource 
areas  for  their  opportunities.  Am  I  right  in 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  may  be  speaking  in  a 
much  more  general  way,  of  the  movement  of 
labour  from  one  industry  ta  another,  in  other 
words,  the  movement  in  my  specific  example 
is  the  movement  of  labour,  as  we  all  know  it 
in  this  country,  from  the  farm  into  the  city. 
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Now  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  farm 
worker  who  packs  up  on  a  farm  and  moves 
into  the  city,  but  young  people  who  are 
brought  up  in  rural  communities  and  who  do 
not  find  emplojonent  there.  That  is  the  type 
of  movement  of  labour.  I  am  rather  antici- 
pating what  you  mean  by  that,  but  I  am 
not  speaking  of  that  type  of  thing. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  wondering,  sir,  how 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  reconciles  this  with 
what  his  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  (Mr.  Randall)  said  on  page  582 
of  Hansard  of  February  18,  1965,  after  we 
talked  about  the  transition  to  greater  oppor- 
tunity areas  for  labour:  "Perhaps  the  people 
there  are  satisfied—"  we  were  talking  about 
low  economic  areas,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
said:  "Perhaps  the  people  there  are  satisfied. 
Maybe  they  do  not  want  to  move." 

In  some  way  I  had  an  inference  that  he 
was  saying  that  if  it  was  a  low  economic  area 
and  the  people  do  not  want  to  move,  there 
is  not  much  you  can  do  about  it,  and  perhaps 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  he  has  not  been 
doing  regional  development. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  no.  I  am  speaking 
in  a  much  broader  sense— I  know  what  the 
hon.  Minister  was  speaking  about.  If  you 
liave  any  experience  of  Elliot  Lake— for  in- 
stance, when  the  mines  closed  there— you  just 
do  not  move  a  hard-rock  miner  down  to  work 
in  an  automobile  factory,  if  there  happens  to 
be  a  job  there  for  him,  because  he  is  not 
interested. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  was  not  talking  about 
that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  To  return  to  the  specific 
things  I  was  speaking  about— it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  move  some  members  of  our  labour 
force.  I  am  speaking  about  the  overall  pic- 
ture of  how  we  have  been  able  to  have  an 
adjustment  in  our  society  brought  about  by 
technological  change  and  still  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  increase  the  employment  force 
in  the  country,  all  at  the  same  time.  These 
are  all— 

'  Kfr.  Bryden:  We  have  got  that  point.  How 
about  getting  on— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
can  omly  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine that  I  sit  here  and  listen  very  patiently. 
Undoubtedly  the  hon.  member  knows  all  this 
ilnd  I  do  not  mind  if  he  leaves. 


Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  say  that  Ontario  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  the  rest  of  Canada.  The  unemployment 
rate,  which  was  at  a  peak  of  5.5  per  cent  in 
1961,  declined  to  3.3  per  cent  in  1964.  The 
number  of  unemployed  was  reduced  from 
131,000  in  1961-this  was  in  Ontario  rather 
than  in  Canada-to  83,000  in  1964,  and  em- 
ployment rose  by  197,000  to  2,459,000. 

In  1964,  the  unemployment  ratio  in  On- 
tario was  lower  than  in  the  rest  of  Canada  in 
any  year  since  1952,  and  it  was  lower  than 
the  average  United  States'  figure,  since  1953. 
The  key  factor,  I  maintain,  in  the  reduction 
of  Ontario's  unemployment  ratio  since  1961 
has  been  the  acceleration  of  growth  in  the 
manufacturing  industries.  From  1956  to  1961 
Ontario  manufacturing  output  expanded  at 
1.1  per  cent  per  annum,  but  from  1961  to 
1964  growth  has  been  at  an  annual  rate  of 
7.7  per  cent,  or  exactly  seven  times  faster. 
Overall,  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  Ontario 
economy  rose  from  2.5  per  cent  annually 
between  1956  and  1961  to  5.1  per  cent 
annually  between  1961  and  1964. 

This,  of  course,  has  been  a  pretty  hearten- 
ing thing  for  Ontario  and  for  the  residents  of 
Ontario.  We  are  a  forward-looking  province, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  a  province  in  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  accepting  the  risk  of 
change  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  improve- 
ments in  our  standard  of  living.  Our  future 
growth  and  the  future  well-being  of  our 
people  here  will  lie  in  our  continued  ability 
to  improve  our  competitive  position  in  an 
industrial  economy,  as  we  have  done  to 
date.  We  believe,  in  this  government,  that 
increased  productivity  and  efl5ciency  must  be 
our  goal,  and  that  this  goal  can  be  best 
achieved  in  an  economy  in  which  each  indi- 
vidual has  freedom  of  choice. 

The  economic  expansion  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  Ontario  and  in  Canada  during 
the  past  20  years  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  an  accompanying  enormous 
increase  in  both  the  size  and  mobility  of  our 
labour  force.  During  this  post-war  period  we 
have  seen  fantastic  changes  in  production 
techniques  in  many  fields  with  tremendous 
gains  in  efficiency  and  productivity. 

Between  1946  and  1964  the  Ontario  labour 
force  has  grown  by  840,000.  Along  with  the 
increase  in  the  labour  force  there  has  been 
a  more  efficient  use  of  labour  through  de- 
velopments in  improved  technology.  While 
employment  increased  by  an  average  of  2.2 
per  cent  per  year,  the  provincial  domestic 
product  increased  twice  as  fast  in  terms  of 
volume. 
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Both  employment  and  production  trends— 
I  think  I  have  illustrated  the  relationship 
between  them— have  been  irregular  since 
1946.  During  the  early  post-war  period,  un- 
employment in  Ontario  was  very  low,  prac- 
tically non-existent.  It  averaged  1.7  per  cent 
of  the  labour  force  in  1947  and  1948,  and  it 
rose  to  2.4  per  cent  in  1950.  The  demands 
of  the  Korean  war  renewed  the  tight  labour 
market  and  again  in  1951  unemployment 
averaged  orJy  1.7  per  cent  of  the  total  labour 
force. 

The  potential  domestic  supply  of  labour 
in  Canada  was  limited  during  this  period  of 
high  demand.  After  the  absorption  of  the 
men  and  women  who  returned  from  overseas, 
there  was  virtually  no  unemployment.  Women 
had  been  moving  into  the  labour  market 
throughout  the  war  years.  There  were  fewer 
young  people  as  a  result  of  the  low  birth 
rates  in  the  late  twenties  and  the  1930s,  the 
depression  years  here. 

Fear  of  a  recession  restrained  our  im- 
migration policy  and  in  spite  of  a  very  tight 
labour  market,  immigration  to  Ontario 
averaged  only  43,000  ■  people  per  year  from 
1946  to  1950.  Nevertheless,  these  immigrants 
accounted  for  some  two-thirds  of  the  increase 
in  the  total  work  force  during  this  period. 
Their  contribution  was  even  greater  than  their 
numbers  would  indicate.  As  many  of  us  will 
recall,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  were 
professional  and  liighly  skilled  workers  and 
technicians. 

Now,  between  1951  and  1955,  immigration 
into  the  province  reached  about  84,000 
persons  per  year.  About  55  per  cent  of  these 
people  were  destined  for  the  working  force. 
At  the  same  time  the  addition  of  young 
people  to  the  work  force,  that  is  yoimg 
people  coming  out  of  our  schools  and  so  on, 
scarcely  more  than  balanced  the  losses  that 
came  about  through  death  and  retirement. 
While  there  \yas  an  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment during  1954  and  early  1955,  by  1956 
the  supply  of  workers  was  again  very  tight 
and  unemployment  averaged  only  2.4  per 
cent  for  the  year  1956.  Shortage  of  labour, 
the  crisis  at  Suez,  the  crisis  in  Hungary, 
brought  a  new  flow  of  immigration  just  when 
the  economy  was  going  into  a  period  of 
major  adjustment  and  in  1956  and  1957  about 
238,000  immigrants  came  to  Ontario. 

High  immigration  combined  with  changes 
in  defence  spending  which  coincided  with 
the  completion  of  some  major  investment  pro- 
grammes, plus  a  slowdown  in  our  export  trade 
all  compounded  our  difficulties  and  as  a 
result  from  1958  to  1961  there  were  very 
substantial  labour  surpluses  in  some  areas  in 


Ontario.  Those  of  us  who  sat  in  this  House 
in  those  days  can  recall  the  debates  tliat  took 
place.  As  I  recall,  it  was  all  our  fault  at  that 
time,  too.  But  with  some  perspective  we  can 
see  now  the  combination  of  circumstances 
that  brought  these  things  about.  However, 
this  did  have  some  very  far-reaching  results 
in  various  policies  that  were  adopted  at  that 
time. 

As  a  result  of  this,  as  I  say,  from  1958  to 
1961  there  were  substantial  labour  surpluses 
in  some  areas  of  Ontario  when  we  had  some 
rather  heavy  unemployment  and  the  average 
unemployment  levels  ranged  from  4.5  per 
cent  in  1959  to  5.5  per  cent  in  1961.  The 
reason  for  this  history  is  that  I  am  trying  to 
outline  the  whole  development  of  techno- 
logical change  and  one  has  to  go  back  this 
far  to  see  the  unfolding  pattern. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  fears  were  first 
expressed  that  technological  change  was  the 
cause  of  the  slow  growth  and  the  demand 
for  labour,  and  it  was  then  that  what  I  call 
the  bogey  of  automation  first  made  its  appear- 
ance. I  think  it  can  be  well  documented  that 
this  was  an  erroneous  assumption. 

Since  1960  there  has  been  expansion  in  the 
use  of  computers  and  other  electronic  equip- 
ment in  industry  and  commerce  throughout 
Ontario.  There  have  been  other  substantial 
technological  changes  which  have  greatly 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  work  force. 
In  spite  of  the  introduction  of  these  labour- 
saving  devices,  employihent  in  the  province 
has  increased  by  220,000  in  this  period  sinc6 
1960,  or  55,000  per  year;  unemployment  has 
declined  from  an  average  of  5.5  per  cent  of 
the  work  force  in  1961  to  an  average  of  3.3 
per  cent  of  the  labour  force  in  1964.  Further- 
more, there  were  50,000  fewer  unemployed 
in  Ontario  last  year  than  in  1961  and  this 
increase  in  employment,  if  you  followed  what 
I  said  earlier,  has  been  the  direct  result  of 
increased  production. 

The  improved  economic  situation  has  been 
reflected  not  only  in  greatly  increased  em- 
ployment opportunities,  but  also  in  longer 
hours  of  work.  The  average  weekly  hours  in 
manufacturing  in  Ontario  on  a  seasonally 
adjusted  basis  started  to  increase  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1961.  Hours  of  work  have 
been  higher  than  41  hours  since  November, 
1963,  and  averaged  about  41.2  hours  per 
week  in  1964.  The  workers  have  gained  not 
only  through  increased  employment  but  also 
through  higher  earnings.  Since  1960  average 
weekly  wages  and  salaries  in  the  nine  leading 
industries  increased  by  more  than  14  per  cent 
and  in  manufactiuring  the  average  rose  by 
nearly  16  per  cent  over  this  four-year  period. 
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The  Dominion  bureau  of  statistics  reports 
that  average  earnings  in  the  Ontario  manu- 
facturing industry  were  $95.26  per  week  in 
1964  and  this  is  something  more  than  $5  per 
week  higher  than  the  Canadian  average. 

Labour  income  in  the  province  shows  the 
same  general  upward  movement  as  the  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  figures  that  I  have  given. 
However,  because  of  the  reduction  in  part- 
time  work,  the  average  annual  labour  income 
per  paid  worker  has  shown  an  even  greater 
rate  of  increase  than  have  average  weekly 
earnings.  It  was  16.4  per  cent  higher  in  1964 
than  in  1960. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  address  tonight,  I  do 
not  intend  to  make  specific  mention  of  the 
many  programmes  and  policies  administered 
by  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  have  been  created  and  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  demands  for  higher 
education  and  skill  levels  that  our  modem 
industrial  society  places  upon  those  entering 
and  those  already  in  the  labour  force.  On 
these  specific  programmes  the  various  hon. 
Ministers  of.  the  government  will  report 
during  the  presentation  of  their  estimates  and 
no  doubt  these  programmes  will  be  closely 
examined  and  studied. 

However,  I  would  say  in  the  formulation 
of  these  policies— whether  they  concern 
primary,  secondary  or  university  schooling, 
whether  they  concern  training  or  retraining  in 
industry,  technical  or  vocational  instruction, 
or  the  means  of  providing  social  assist- 
ance to  those  who  must  adjust  to  new  eco- 
nomic circumstances— that  we  recognize  that 
not  all  of  us,  and  this  is  the  point  I  was 
making  concerning  Elliot  Lake,  are  interested 
in,  and  are  fitted  for  the  same  type  of  employ- 
ment. Each  service  conscientiously  and 
eflBciently  performed,  however,  makes  a 
worthwhile  contribution  to  the  progress  of 
our  people,  and  as  such,  warrants  respect. 
If  there  is  no  appreciation  of  the  inherent 
dignity  of  the  work  which  each  man  per- 
forms, then  there  can  be  no  appreciation  of 
the  inherent  dignity  of  man  himself. 

I  propose,  however,  to  set  forth  for  the 
hon.  members  here  tonight,  the  major  policy 
guide  lines  which  will  indicate  the  approach 
of  the  government  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1964,  the  Ontario  government  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  a  steering 
committee  to  recommend  the  form  that  the 
Ontario  foundation  on  automation  and  em- 
ployment would  take.  Following  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  federal  government  that 
research  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  tech- 
nological change  would  be  assigned  to  the 


Economic  Council  of  Canada  and  the  federal 
Department  of  Labour,  it  was  decided  that 
we  would  review  the  original  proposals  to 
establish  the  Ontario  foundation. 

On  March  24,  1964,  in  a  statement  to  the 
Legislature,  I  announced  that  the  Ontario 
Economic  Council  would  undertake  pre- 
liminary research  programmes  in  co-operation 
with  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada  and 
similar  provincial  bodies.  The  first  two  re- 
ports resulting  from  this  co-operative  eflFort 
concern  employment  patterns  in  the  Windsor 
and  the  Lakehead  areas.  Copies  will  be  made 
available  to  the  hon.  members  who  wish 
them,  through  the  Ontario  Economic  Council. 
It  is  anticipated  further  that  one  other  report, 
Automation  and  Worker  Displacement,  The 
Impact  of  Change  within  a  Company,  will 
be  available  some  time  later  during  this 
session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  organization  of  laboiur 
unions  or  management  has  come  forward 
since  1963  with  any  specific  proposal  to 
share,  fiscally,  monetarily  or  in  any  other 
way,  the  responsibilities  for  research  in  this 
field  as  was  originally  contemplated  by  the 
foundation  proposal.  As  the  Ontario  Eco- 
nomic Council  embraces  representatives  of 
organized  labour,  agriculture,  industry  and 
commerce,  consumer  organizations,  the  uni- 
versities, government  and  other  facets  of  the 
economy,  the  government  has  decided  that 
the  Ontario  Economic  Council  will  be  its 
agency  to  co-ordinate  research  activities  in 
this  field.  Because  it  also  has  broad  respon- 
sibilities in  the  entire  field  of  economic 
growth,  we  feel  that  the  Ontario  Economic 
Council  can  examine  the  implications  of 
technological  change  in  the  proper  setting. 

At  a  meeting  to  be  convened  in  Ottawa  on 
March  19,  Ontario  will  suggest  that  the 
original  proposals  for  co-operative  research, 
incorporating  the  Economic  Council  of 
Canada  and  the  provincial  economic  councils 
of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia,  should 
be  extended  to  include,  if  at  all  possible, 
counterpart  agencies  in  the  other  seven  prov- 
inces. In  other  words,  these  provinces  may 
not  have  formal  bodies  called  provincial 
economic  coimcils,  but  somewhere  in  their 
government  organization  there  is  work  going 
on  in  this  area.  Already  at  meetings  recently 
initiated  by  the  Ontario  Economic  Council, 
research  co-ordination  procedures  have  been 
evolved  between  the  Ontario  Economic  Coun- 
cil, the  Economic  Council  of  Canada  and  the 
federal  and  provincial  departments  and 
agencies  concerned  primarily  with  manpower 
resources  in  the  country. 

This  government  recognizes,  of  course,  that 
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Ontario  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  Cana- 
dian economy.  As  such  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  work  co-operatively  with  the 
federal  government  and  with  our  sister 
governments.  By  such  co-operation  all  of  us 
have  much  to  gain. 

As  part  of  this  programme,  the  Ontario 
Economic  Council  will  be  asked  to  develop 
liaison  with  the  universities  and  other  inter- 
ested agencies  in  the  province  where  tlie 
findings  of  such  research  can  make  a  useful 
contribution  to  better  public  imderstanding 
of  the  implications  of  technological  change. 
These  findings  will  be  published  and  the 
government  will  welcome  comment  upon 
them.  For  example,  it  is  planned  to  convene 
shortly  a  public  meeting  of  interested  citi- 
zens at  the  Lakehead  to  consider  the  findings 
of  the  research  undertaken  this  past  year  in 
the  cities  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William. 
Municipal  authorities  have  already  indicated 
their  interest  and  desire  to  participate  in  the 
meetings. 

I  would  say  that  the  success  which  has 
already  attended  the  co-operative  federal- 
provincial  approach  to  agricultural  problems 
through  ARDA,  and  the  initial  results  of  the 
first  nine  months  of  joint  effort  by  the  various 
economic  councils  involved,  gives  hope  that 
we  are  able  in  this  way  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive policy  and  operating  pattern. 

To  ensure  the  necessary  co-ordination  be- 
tween all  departments  and  agencies  of  this 
government,  not  only  in  the  initiation  of  re- 
search but  the  implementation  of  findings, 
there  has  been  established  here  an  inter- 
departmental committee  of  senior  civil 
servants  who  will  work  in  close  association 
with  the  chairman  and  staff  of  the  Ontario 
Economic  Council,  and  they  will  report  to  my 
own  oflBce.  Thus,  both  within  the  government 
and  through  the  economic  council  and  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  the  first  steps 
have  been  taken  toward  what  it  is  hoped  will 
be  a  progressive  maximization  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Ontario's  resources,  both  human 
and  material. 

What  do  we  face  in  the  future  in  this  area? 
The  evidence  I  think  is  clear  and  irrefutable: 
Social  and  technological  changes,  including 
those  arising  through  automation,  are  not 
only  inevitable  but  in  the  long  run,  beneficial. 
The  whole  history  of  mankind  has  been  a 
story  of  change  and  adaptation;  without 
change,  obviously,  there  can  be  no  improve- 
ment. While  the  rate  of  change,  and  the  rate 
of  production  of  knowledge  and  technological 
applications  of  that  knowledge  have  increased 
substantially  in  recent  years,  this  has  been 
primarily  a  man-created  and  a  man-dominated 


phenomenon,  arising  in  large  part  through 
deliberate  concentration  of  material  and 
human  resources  for  this  purpose  in  research 
and  development. 

The  winds  of  technological  change,  con- 
sequently, are  not  of  hurricane  force  and 
need  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  blind,  vm- 
reasoning  type  of  force  which  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, which  will  strike  without  warning 
and  which  will  inevitably  leave  havoc  and 
destruction  in  its  wake.  I  woidd  submit  that 
these  winds  of  change  are  propitious,  they 
are  predictable:  we  may  harness  them  and 
we  may  turn  them  to  our  own  use. 

We  are  experiencing  critical  times  in  some 
sectors  of  our  economy,  and  the  future  in 
some  areas  is  uncertain  and  can  be  seen  but 
dimly  even  by  the  wisest  among  us,  but  I 
sometimes  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  those  of 
us  who  were  here  14  or  15  years  ago  when 
the  Budget  of  this  province  was  something 
less  than  $150  million,  who  ever  thought  that 
we  would  stay  here  long  enough  to  see  the 
changes  and  developments  that  we  have  seen. 

Thus,  even  though  we  may  be  experiencing 
some  rather  critical  times,  I  would  suggest 
that  there  is  no  need  for  undue  concern  and 
there  is  no  need  to  become  hysterical  about 
these  matters.  I  think  they  are  things  that  we 
can  control;  we  must  plan  and  build  for  the 
future. 

Much  of  the  necessary  prehminary  work 
has  already  been  done  and  has  been  put  into 
effect  in  programmes  that  have  been  initiated 
by  this  government  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  There  are  other  programmes  that  will 
be  announced  later  during  the  session,  but  I 
submit  that  a  great  deal  has  already  been 
done  to  deal  with  this  problem  which  is,  in 
its  final  analysis,  nothing  more  than  another 
challenge  to  our  ingenuity. 

So  the  Frankenstein  monster  that  some 
people  make  of  automation  is  obviously  not 
on  top  of  us,  it  is  obviously  not  destroying  us, 
and  if  it  appears  at  all  it  is  a  creature  of  the 
future.  We  will  see  the  shape  of  it  more 
clearly  perhaps  in  the  1980s,  but  the  forecast 
indicates  that  it  is  unlikely  that  we  will  see 
much  before  that  time. 

And  when  we  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
belong  to  a  society  that  has  been  able  to  put 
men  and  women  into  orbit  in  space  and  then 
return  them  safely  to  earth,  surely  we  have 
among  us  the  wits  and  the  wisdom  to  antic- 
ipate some  of  these  difficulties  and  to  solve 
these  problems  which  in  their  final  analysis 
are  not  problems  of  nature  but  are  man-made 
problems  brought  about  by  the  intense  con- 
centration of  hvunan  brain  power  and  re- 
search during  this  period  since.  World  War  II, 
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and'  which  probably  relates  back  to  the  indus- 
trial and  technical  development  of  both  the 
wars. 

I  think  we  can  recognize  that  the  long-term 
solution  to  a  great  many  of  these  problems 
obviously  lies  in  education  and  training,  in  the 
fullest  possible  development  and  utilization  of 
all  our  human  resources.  We  must  prepare 
Canadian  youth  to  enter  the  multitude  of 
very  highly  skilled  jobs  available  today  and 
the  even  greater  number  of  these  jobs  which 
will  be  available  in  the  future.  Ovu-  true 
wealth,  I  maintain,  still  resides  in  an  educated 
citizenry;  our  shrewdest  and  our  most  profit- 
able investment  rests  in  the  education  of  our 
people.  A  general  phenomenon  of  our  day 
is  that  brain-workers,  "knowledge  workers" 
as  tliey  are  more  frequently  labelled  to  con- 
trast with  "manual  workers"— and  these,  in 
the  future,  of  an  ever-higher  calibre— are  the 
prime  economic  need  of  our  society  of  today 
and  as  we  enter  the  somewhat  advanced 
stages  of  industrialism. 

We  must  provide  whatever  opportunities 
are  necessary  as  a  government  so  that  each 
individual  may  be  assured  an  opportimity 
through  education  to  develop  his  potential- 
ities to  the  fullest  degree  and  to  employ  his 
talents  that  God  has  given  him  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  We  plan  to  accomplish  this 
tiirough  free  choice,  not  through  coercion 
and  regimentation  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

And  I  think  we  need  not  only  more 
education,  but  a  better  and  somewhat  differ- 
ent education  for  the  future.  It  has  been 
stated  tliat  the  traditional  school  we  operated 
was  largely  a  training  ground  for  imitative 
adjustment  to  an  established  and  unchanging 
society;  changes  came  slowly;  all  one  needed 
to  do  was  to  be  able  to  memorize,  whereas 
the  modern  school  today  must  be  an  intro- 
duction into  an  already  dynamic,  and  into 
what  we  know  now  is  going  to  be  an  ever- 
changing  society.  We  simply  cannot  antici- 
pate that  things  will  be  similar  five  or  ten 
years  from  now,  to  what  they  are  today,  and 
we  must  train  our  children  in  such  a  fashion 
that  they  will  be  able  to  take  their  place  in 
that  changing  society  when  the  time  comes. 
We  must,  from  a  conceptional  point  of  view, 
bring  oirr  young  people  to  understand  par- 
ticularly concepts  and  principles,  rather  than 
applications,  not  memorization  of  undigested 
facts.  We  must  foster  adaptability  and 
flexibility  to  meet  new  and  changing  condi- 
tjQDS  which  are  inevitable.  In  other  words, 
our  emphasis  must  be  on  what  we  are  doing. 
We  must  teach  and  plan  for  change,  because 
this  will  be  the  outstanding  characteristic  of 


this  period  in  which  we  live;  as  it  is  now  and 
will  be  in  the  future. 

We  must  also,  in  my  view,  inculcate  in  our 
people  an  attitude  of  mind— and  this  does 
not  apply  only  to  our  young  people— where 
we  do  not  fear  change.  This  is  why  I  think 
we  must  be  careful  of  always  raising  the 
great  worry  that  technological  change  is  going 
to  put  everybody  out  of  work,  that  we  are 
going  to  run  into  disastrous  times.  This  has 
not  proved  to  be  so  in  the  past,  and  I  think 
that  we  must  set  the  example  so  that  we 
do  not  fear  what  Ues  ahead,  so  that  we  will 
welcome  it  and  equip  ourselves  to  deal 
with  it. 

We  must  use  our  new  technologies,  we 
must  not  attempt  to  suppress  them.  We  must 
never,  of  course— and  this  is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  major  objectives— we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  unique  worth  of  the  individual. 
We  must  never  let  him  become  bound  up 
and  his  individuality  disappear.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  we  must  carry  this  con- 
cept back  into  oiur  educational  system  as 
well,  in  order  that  education  may  have  an 
individual  meaning  for  each  child  and  an 
individual  meaning  for  each  adult,  and  we 
must  make  each  person  conscious  of  his  own 
ability  and  provide  him  with  experiences  that 
will  develop  his  own  talents.  Thus  you  can 
see  if  we  are  to  accomplish  these  aims  we 
must  indeed  envisage  something  much  greater 
and  much  broader,  much  different  from  any- 
thing that  we  have  yet  known. 

Continuing  education  must  become  one  of 
our  realities.  It  will  continue  all  through  life. 
I  would  suggest  that  many  of  these  matters 
I  mention  have  already  been  recognized.  I 
would  suggest  many  of  the  policies  that  we 
debate  here,  which  we  were  discussing  yes- 
terday in  connection  with  our  universities, 
and  which  will  be  discussed  here  and  debated 
in  connection  with  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  will  be  devoted  to  these  ends 
that  I  mention.  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  going  to  be  enormously  expensive, 
but  you  need  only  look  at  the  growth  rates 
and  see  our  ability  to  create  wealth,  to  recog- 
nize that  we  are  going  to  have  to  spend  it 
in  order  to  look  after  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  a  few  comments  on  the  question 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury, 
namely,  some  of  tiie  developments  in  federal- 
provincial  relationships  and  more  particularly, 
the  Ontario  advisory  committee  on  Con- 
federation. 
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.  The  hon.  member  has  quoted  from  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  It  was  said  in  that 
speech  that  an  Ontario  advisory  committee 
on  Confederation  would  be  estabhshed  with 
very  broad  terms  of  reference,  designed  to 
assist  in  formulating  Ontario's  position  in 
Confederation. 

It  was  also  said  in  that  speech  that  this 
committee  would  be  non-partisan,  that  it 
would  draw  upon  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  people  who  were  widely  versed 
in  the  intricacies  of  our  Canadian  system  of 
government  and  the  history  and  development 
of  our  country.  I  am  happy  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion tonight  to  inform  the  hon.  members  that 
I  have  received  the  consent  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  whom  I  approached  to 
serve,  and  the  committee  is  about  to  operate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  make  it  very  clear  that 
I  make  no  apologies  for  the  fact  that  I  have 
gathered  this  group  of  men  together  and 
have  asked  them  to  assist  the  government. 

I  know  that  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
put  it  both  ways,  but  the  intricacies  of  our 
government  today  are  such— and  this  is  true 
of  every  government  in  every  jurisdiction— 
that  we  cannot  rely  entirely  upon  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  nor  can  we 
rely  entirely  upon  our  civil  service.  In  my 
view,  we  are  conducting  in  this  country,  at 
every  level  of  government,  and  in  the  U.S. 
govermncnt,  a  great  experiment  in  what  I 
term  citizens'  participation  in  government. 
Finally  and  inevitably  the  responsibility  for 
policy  lies  with  the  government  and  lies  in 
this  Legislature.  But  in  developing  that 
policy,  I  think  that  we  must  feel  free,  if  we 
are  to  deal  with  some  of  the  matters  I  have 
already  spoken  about,  and  that  lie  ahead  of 
us,  to  ask  advice  from  anyone  whom  I  con- 
sider competent  to  give  it. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  more  recent  phenom- 
enon in  North  America  particularly.  I  think 
of  the  various  committees  that  were  estab- 
lished by  tlie  late  President  Kennedy,  ranging 
over  a  wide  area  of  people  who  were  not 
responsible  to  the  electorate.  Many  of  them 
have  no  interest  in  the  elective  process. 
Many  of  them  have  no  interest  in  what  some 
of  them  term  the  bear  pit  of  politics— I  call 
it  the  rose  bed  of  politics— but  many  people 
are  not  interested  in  things  that  interest  us 
very  much,  or  we  would  not  be  here. 

Nonetheless,  they  have  large  contributions 
to  make  to  the  evolvement  of  policy  and  the 
evolvement  of  the  direction  in  which  our 
society  is  going  to  go.  If  we,  as  a  govern- 
ment, disregard  the  contribution  that  these 
people  can  make,  in  my  view  we  are  dis- 


regarding one  of  the  great  assets  we  have. 
We  are  breaking  a  lot  of  new  territory,  a  lot 
of  new  areas  lie  ahead,  and  certainly  I  am 
sure  my  hon.  friends  in  the  other  party. will 
agree  with  the  point  of  view  I  am  presenting, 
I  am  quite  sure  the  hon,  leader  of  the  Op- 
position does,  because  somewhere  I  have 
read  about  the  hundred  people  he  has  drawn 
together  to  advise  him.  I  would  suggest  to 
him  that  I  think  this  is  right  and  proper. 
Eventually  he  will  have  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  whatever  advice  he  may  take  from 
them.  You  must,  of  course,  always  be  in  a 
position  where  you  may  take  the  advice  or 
leave  it  alone.  But  this  does  not  affect  the 
fact  that  you  asked  for  it  in  the  first  place. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  principal 
funcjtion  of  this  advisory' committee  on  Con- 
federation will  be  to  advise  the  government. 
I  feel  that  this  function  vvill  relate  particu- 
larly to  the  relationships  between  this  prov- 
ince and  the  other  provinces,  and  between 
this  province  and  the  federal  government.  I 
feel  that  the  committee  should  in  a  position 
to  study  and  advise  the  government  regard- 
ing our  position  as  a  province  within  the  total 
framework  of  Confederation.  It  should  also 
be  able  to  advise  the  government  as  to  the 
present  and  future  constitutional  requirements 
of  this  province. 

In  other  words,  in  the  areas  in  which  we 
think  we  want  changes,  how  are  they  to  be 
accomplished,  what  are  the  techniques  that 
may  be  used?  Such  requirements  must  be 
considered  both  independently  of,  and  in 
relation  to,  constitutional  changes  and  amend- 
ments which  are  being  advanced  and  pro- 
posed and  studied  by  any  other  provincial 
government  or  by  the  federal  government.  I 
assure  my  hon.  friend  it  is  not  so  simple  just 
to  say  we  now  have  a  policy  and  this  is  what 
we  want.  It  just  is  not  that  simple. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  What  right 
did  you  have  to  agree  to  the  formula  without 
first  getting  the  authority  of  this  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
amendment,  as  I  have  pointed  out  on  several 
occasions,  has  been  raised  previously.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  an  amendment  to  be 
passed  by  the  federal  House.  They  do  not 
need  the  agreement  of  this  province  or  any 
other  province.  Politically  they  may  have  to 
get  it,  but  as  hon.  members  will  recall,  in 
1959  the  St.  Laurent  government  amended 
The  British  North  America  Act  affecting  the 
powers  of  the  province  and  so  on,  and  did 
not  consult  the  provinces  at  all.  Mr.  St. 
Laurent  felt  that— 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Why  did  you  commit  us  to  it 
without— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Just  a  moment.  I  com- 
mitted you  to  nothing.  I  will  say  this,  that 
I  will  be  very  interested  in  hearing  this 
matter  debated  in  this  House.  I  assxmie  it 
will  be  debated  in  every  Legislature  across 
the  country.  It  can  only  be  debated  here  on 
the  basis  of  a  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
which  we  can  attend  but  which  will  probably 
only  be  a  draft  bill  at  that  time  because  the 
whole  basis  of  action  lies  with  the  federal 
government. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  committed  us  in  secret, 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  did  not  commit  any- 
body in  secret.  I  think  the  matter  has  been 
very  fully  debated  and  I  think  it  will  be  more 
fully  debated,  and  if  it  is  not— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Where  was  it  debated? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Behind  closed  doors. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Never  in  this  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
yet  put  it  on  the  order  paper  so  obviously  it 
has  not  been  debated  here. 

I  will  bring  it  in  here  and  hon.  members 
will  have  a  complete  opportunity  to  examine 
it,  to  make  what  comments  they  may  want. 
If  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
the  proper  thing,  then  we  can  so  express  our 
opinions.  But  in  any  event,  it  is  not  our 
legislation.  Surely  the  hon.  members  under- 
stand that. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  revert  to  the 
'question  of  this  committee.  It  is  my  view  that 
we  should  be  able  to  ask  this  committee  for 
opinions  and  advice  concerning  proposals  and 
ideas  that  may  be  advanced  by  any  of  the 
other  governments  of  Canada,  and  this  in- 
cludes, of  course,  the  federal  government  and 
the  governments  of  the  other  provinces. 

Finally,  I  feel  this  committee  can  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose  by  preparing  opinions 
for  the  government  on  any  specific  matter  or 
question  that  may  be  referred  to  it  by  this 
government. 

,  Now  I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment 
about  developments  in  the  area  of  fiscal 
relationships  and  arrangements  between  the 
provinces  as  such- 
Mr.  Thompson:  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  a  question. 

■    Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  Prime  Minister  wishes 
to  answer. 


Mr.  Thompson:  I  wonder,  sir,  if  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  would  care  to  answer?  I 
appreciate  he  has  developed  a  point  about 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  of  Confeder- 
ation and,  as  he  explained  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury,  this  is  not  an  easy  thing 
and  has  many  points  of  view,  and  he  is 
calling  together  an  advisory  committee  to 
consider  the  points  of  view,  such  as  those  of 
Bora  Laskin,  Favreau,  Fulton,  and  so  on. 
With  an  amendment  procedure  there  are 
many  complications.  Would  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  consider  having  this  advisory  group 
report  to  a  bi-partisan  or  tri-partisan  commit- 
tee of  the  House  which  he  would  set  up  to 
study  Confederation,  and  have  them  report 
to  us  so  that  we  could  all  be  informed  in 
connection  with  the  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  not  given  that  particular  proposition  any 
consideration.  But  what  I  really  envisage  is 
an  advisory  committee.  It  is  not  a  committee 
in  the  sense  of  a  Royal  commission  that  is 
given  a  specific  area  in  which  to  make  find- 
ings and  that  sort  of  thing,  it  is  a  continuous 
working  committee  and  when  I  announce  the 
personnel  of  it,  as  I  will  in  a  few  moments, 
I  think  hon.  members  will  understand  that  it 
will  be  a  continually  functioning  committee. 
It  may  decide  for  some  purposes  to  have  some 
public  hearings.  There  will  be  some  opinions, 
I  am  quite  sure,  that  the  men  on  this  com- 
mittee may  want  to  make  privately  to  the 
government,  which  they  may  not  want  to 
make  public.  There  will  be  areas  we  will 
want  to  publicize  and  soon. 

It  will  be  a  very  flexible  arrangement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  would  be  happy  to  consider 
the  point  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
makes. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate  the  indulgence 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  in  connection  with  debate  in 
the  Legislature,  I  have  read,  for  example,  a 
submission  by  Professor  Laskin,  and  I  would 
very  much  like  the  opportunity— if  he  was 
called  before  a  committee  to  present  his 
points  of  view— to  question  him  as  well  as 
other  people  on  this.  I  think  if  we  had  such 
a  committee  where  we  could  call  on  your 
advisory  group  as  well  as  others,  then  we 
would  all  learn  a  great  deal  and  I  think  we 
would  have  a  much  more  effective  debate  on 
some  of  these  issues. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  follow  this  through  Hansard  and  give  it 
some  consideration.  I  could  riot  give  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  an  answer  to- 
night. 
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I  was  going  to  speak,  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
the  area  of  fiscal  relationships  and  arrange- 
ments between  the  provinces  as  such,  and 
between  the  provinces  and  the  federal 
government,  as  they  have  developed  over  the 
past  few  years. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  there  have  been 
various  tax  agreements  between  the  prov- 
inces and  the  federal  government  on  a  five- 
year  basis,  but  while  we  have  been  consulted, 
heretofore  it  has  been  pretty  much  a  question 
of  the  federal  government  listening  to  what 
we  had  to  say  and  then  doing  precisely  what 
they  wanted  to  do  in  the  first  place,  despite 
what  we  may  have  said.  In  the  past,  we  have 
had  no  legal  ability  to  stop  these  arrange- 
ments. I  have  heard  the  Premier  of  another 
province  say  on  many  occasions  that  these 
were  not  agreements,  because  he  had  never 
agreed  to  them. 

However,  over  the  years  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  work  done  in  this  area.  Last  year  a  tax 
adjustment  committee  was  set  up  under  the 
aegis  of  a  federal-provincial  conference  held 
in  Quebec  City,  and  then  that  conference  re- 
convened and  completed  its  work  in  Ottawa. 
The  purpose  of  this  committee,  is  to  carry  out 
some  basic  studies  in  order  to  give  us  a 
rational  approach  to  the  fiscal  agreements  that 
must  be  entered  into,  probably  in  1966,  in 
order  that  they  may  take  effect  on  April  1, 
1967,  when  the  present  tax  agreements  run 
out.  Very  wide  studies  are  going  forward 
under  the  direction  of  this  committee,  all  of 
which  will  serve  to  provide  a  backgrotmd 
against  which  the  tax-sharing  and  fiscal 
arrangements  may  be  made  which  will  come 
into  effect  on  April  1,  1967,  as  I  have  said. 

These  studies  will  cover  such  things  as  the 
history  of  federal-provincial  fiscal  arrange- 
ments; the  present  use  of  tax  fields;  an 
analysis  of  present  tax  structures,  and  in  this, 
of  course,  will  be  embodied  the  results  of  the 
Royal  commission  on  taxation  appointed  by 
the  federal  government  and  several  commit- 
tees on  taxation  which  are  functioning  at  the 
provincial  level.  All  this  will  have  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  studies.  The  effect  of 
government  expenditures  on  capital  markets; 
various  trends  in  government  expenditures 
and  revenues— all  these  matters  and  others, 
including  alternative  adjustments  which  may 
be  made  in  the  present  tax  structures;  single 
and  joint  occupancy  in  tax  fields  between 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments;  tax 
collection  agreements;  the  whole  question  of 
equalization  payments  between  the  provinces; 
the  question  of  shared-cost  programmes— all 
these  matters  are  presently  receiving  very 
close  attention  by  various  study  groups  from 


this  government,  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  from  the  other  provincial  govern- 
ments with,  as  I  say,  a  view  to  giving  us  a 
basis  for  future  arrangements.  These  studies 
are  being  conducted,  as  I  say,  under  aegis 
of  this  tax  adjustment  committee. 

I  wanted  to  outline  these  functions  because 
they  are  just  getting  under  way  at  the 
moment.  I  wanted  to  outline  them  to  you  in 
some  detail  so  you  would  know  what  was 
being  done  and  so  you  would  understand  that 
in  this  particular  area  of  fiscal  and  economic 
policy  and  research  much  has  been  done  in 
the  past  and  much  is  being  done  in  the 
present. 

While  I  know  the  Ontario  advisory  commit- 
tee on  Confederation  will  be  concen.ed  with 
some  of  these  fiscal  matters  in  a  general  way, 
it  seems  to  me  that  its  function  will  tend 
more  to  the  constitutional  aspects  of  The 
British  North  America  Act.  For  instance,  we 
must  consider  present  and  future  require- 
ments for  this  province  in  relation  to  The 
British  North  America  Act  itself.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  in  this  province  there  has 
been— as  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  said- 
no  loud  outcry  or  debate  of  The  British  North 
America  Act  in  its  present  form.  There  is  no 
large  and  vocal  body  of  public  opinion  that 
wants  necessarily  any  elements  or  any  part 
of  the  Act  changed.  We  are  not  suffering 
the  same  type  of  social  and  economic  ferment 
and  disturbance  that  is  going  on  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  I  maintain  that  it  may  be 
perfectly  natural  for  there  not  to  be  the 
same  public  interest  here,  as  there  is  in 
Quebec,  because  we  are  not— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  not  given  leadership.  All  parties  have 
said  they  favour  reassessing  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  federal  and  provincial  governments, 
and  their  financial  resources  to  fulfil  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  of  coiu-se,  that  is 
the  inevitable  comment  of  the  hon.  member 
and  I  accept  it  as  being  inevitable.  But  I 
think  if  a  look  is  taken  at  the  other  provinces 
of  Canada  it  will  be  found  the  same  thing  is 
true.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
committee  will  necessarily  deal  in  that  area— 
for  instance,  our  requirements  and  how  they 
are  to  be  obtained  as  far  as  The  British  North 
America  Act  is  concerned.  We  must  consider 
these  requirements  not  only  in  terms  of 
Ontario  alone,  but  in  terms  of  our  philosophy 
and  oiu:  desire  for  national  unity.  We  must 
consider  appropriate  arrangements  and  the 
extent  of  those  arrangements  in  order  to 
achieve  certain  goals  and  objectives  in  the 
area     of    biculturalism     or     multiculturalism 
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and  bilingualism,  and  this  must  be  done  not 
only  in  Ontario,  but  in  the  other  provinces  of 
Canada.  We  must  examine  the  whole  basis 
of  our  federalism  in  order  to  find  areas  of, 
and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for, 
improved  consultation  and  communication  be- 
tvi^een  the  federal  government  and  the  prov- 
inces in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  develop 
in  Canada  a  high  degree  of  integrated  policy. 
Between  now  and  1967  we  must  assess  the 
effect  of  the  opting  out  arrangements  which 
appear  to  be  developing  in  our  federal  struc- 
ture. These  are  presently  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  They  are  designed  to  be 
temporary  until  we  can  make  more  permanent 
arrangements  leading  into  the  five-year  period 
starting  in  1967.  We  must  examine  these 
opting  out  arrangements  from  a  fiscal  point 
of  view.  What  is  their  effect  on  fiscal  policy? 
We  must  also  consider  their  effect  on  broad 
plans  and  policies  as  set  out  in  the  province 
and  set  out  on  a  national  basis. 

There  is  a  whole  broad  area  of  economic 
planning  and  the  degree  of  co-operation  that 
is,  and  will  be,  necessary  between  the  prov- 
inces and  between  our  province,  between  the 
provinces  as  such  and  between  this  individual 
province  and  the  federal  government.  Here 
again  there  are  broad  questions  of  political 
philosophy  that  need  to  be  closely  examined 
before  the  degree  of  participation  by  the 
provinces  can  be  assessed,  and  the  degree  of 
influence  of  the  various  provinces  and  how 
this  influence  is  to  be  exercised  can  be 
decided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this,  in  a  general  way,  is  the 
area  in  which  I  see  this  committee  function- 
ing. I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  the  House 
that  the  individuals  whose  names  I  am  about 
to  announce  have  all  accepted  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  have  expressed,  without  exception, 
their  interest  and  desire  to  do  a  selfless  job 
in  this  regard  for  the  benefit  of  this  province 
and  of  all  Canada. 

Mr.  Ian  Macdonald,  who  has  recently 
joined  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development  as  chief  economist  for  the 
province,  will  serve  as  chairman.  He  brings 
to  this  position  unique  qualifications  and,  as 
chief  economist,  he  is  intimately  concerned 
with  much  of  the  research  that  is  being  done 
in  the  economic,  fiscal  and  taxation  fields.  He 
will  bind  together  the  research  and  investiga- 
tion that  is  being  done  both  within  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development, 
other  departments  of  government  and  the 
committee  itself. 

To  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  his  back- 
ground, he  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford, 
and  former  professor  of  political  economy  and 


dean  of  men  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
He  has  written  widely  on  matters  of  economic 
policy  and  taken  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs.  His  pubhcations  include  Canada's 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  and  Canada  In  Two 
Hemispheres. 

Professor  Alexander  Brady  has  agreed  to 
serve  on  this  committee.  He  is  a  professor 
of  political  economy  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  He  has  been  an  adviser  to  various 
countries  on  problems  relating  to  federalism, 
including  the  attempted  West  Indies  federa- 
tion. He  has  published  Democracy  in  the 
Dominions  and  has  written  a  great  deal.  He 
has  been  an  adviser  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  this  province  on  constitutional  problems 
for  some  five  or  six  years. 

Professor  John  Conway,  who  will  be  known 
to  many  of  you,  is  a  professor  of  history  at 
York  University  and  master-designate  of  the 
first  residential  college  of  that  university. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  department  of 
history  at  Harvard  and  he  originally  comes 
from,  I  think,  British  Columbia.  His  interests 
and  writings  in  the  sphere  of  Canadian 
history  and  philosophy  have  been  particularly 
directed  to  "the  Canadian  identity"  and  to 
the  evolution  of  Canadian  nationhood. 

Professor  Donald  Creighton,  whose  name 
has  been  mentioned  in  this  House  this  after- 
noon, is  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  and  a  prolific  author  of  very 
scholarly  books  and  historical  works-  His 
most  recent  area  of  study  has  been  with  Con- 
federation and  the  days  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald. He  wrote  a  two-volume  book  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  mentioned  this 
afternoon.  His  most  recent  book.  Road  to 
Confederation,  is  a  very  deep  study  of  the 
various  factors  leading  to  Confederation  100 
years  ago.  He  has  an  international  reputation 
for  scholarship  and  will  bring  much  to  this 
committee. 

Dean  Richard  M.  Dillon  is  dean  of  en- 
gineering science  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  He  graduated  in  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  he  has  participated  in  a 
wide  range  of  social  services,  and  he  collab- 
orated in  studies  which  culminated  in  the 
report  of  the  Glassco  Royal  commission  on 
governmental  organization  in  1961.  He  was  a 
Colombo  plan  consultant  on  engineering 
education  to  the  government  of  Thailand. 

Dr.  Eugene  Forsey,  director  of  research 
for  the  Canadian  labour  congress,  Rhodes 
scholar,  and  professor  of  pohtical  science  at 
McGill  University,  has  long  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  on  prob- 
lems   of    the    Canadian    constitution.      His 
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writings  on  matters  of  Canadian  history  and 
politics,  and  his  active  role  in  public  debate 
and  discussions  of  these  topics,  are  well 
known. 

Professor  Paul  W.  Fox,  professor  of  poli- 
tical science  in  tlie  department  of  political 
economy  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  is  an 
author  and  a  recognized  authority  on  Cana- 
dian political  institutions.  He  has  edited 
several  books.  He  is  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  on  research  to  the  Royal  commis- 
sion on  bilingualism  and  biculturalism,  and 
from  1961  to  1964  he  has  served  as  the  editor 
of  the  Canadian  Commentator. 

George  E.  Gathercole  majored  in  eco- 
nomics, served  on  a  wide  range  of  committees 
and  consultative  bodies  on  behalf  of  this 
government,  and  acted  as  director  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  government  of  Ontario  to  the 
Royal  commission  on  Dominion-provincial 
relations.  He  represented  the  government  of 
Ontario  on  the  federal-provincial  committee 
on  fiscal  and  economic  relations.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  study  group  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Metro  Toronto  plan.  He 
was  chief  economist  of  this  province  for  17 
years.  He  compiled  the  submissions  from 
this  province  to  the  Royal  commission  on 
Canada's  economic  prospects,  and  he  is 
ctirrently  first  vice-chairman  of  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  Professor  Bora  Laskin, 
QC,  has  agreed  to  serve  on  this  committee. 
Professor  Laskin  taught  me  constitutional  law 
at  Osgoode  Hall  before  he  moved  to  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  tried  for  six  years,  and 
patience  always  pays  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Dean  W.  R.  Lederman 
is  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law.  Queen's  Uni- 
versity. He  is  a  Rhodes  scholar,  a  Vinerian 
scholar  in  law  at  Oxford,  and  a  former  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Dalhousie  University. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  you  have  to  be  a  Rhodes 
scholar  to  get  on  that  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  no.  There  are  two, 
1  think,  out  of  about  18— 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  not  impressed  when  you 
talk  about  Rhodes  scholars,  it  does  not  im- 
press me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  about  a  QC? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Dean  Lederman  is  a 
visiting  professor   at   Osgoode   Hall,  he  has 


edited  The  Courts  and  the  Canadian  Consti- 
tution, and  has  taken  a  special  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Clifford  R.  Magone,  QC,  a  former  Deputy 
Attorney  General  for  Ontario,  recognized  as 
an  authority  on  constitutional  law,  has  been 
an  adviser  to  this  province  on  this  and  related 
matters  for  many  years. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lucien  Matte,  born  and  educated 
in  the  province  of  Qtiebec,  is  now  president  of 
the  University  of  Sudbury.  He  served  in 
Ethiopia  at  the  request  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  Haile  Selassie  in  1945,  established 
the  University  College  of  Addis  Ababa,  and 
in  1950  became  its  first  president. 

Professor  John  Meisel,  professor  of  political 
science  at  Queen's  University,  has  written 
numerous  scholarly  works  on  Canadian 
politics,  among  them,  The  Canadian  General 
Election  of  1957.  He  edited  the  Election 
Papers,  1962.  He  is  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  on  bilingualism  and  biculturalism. 

Professor  R.  Craig  Mclvor,  a  professor  of 
economics  at  McMaster  University,  has 
written  many  articles  on  federal-provincial 
fiscal  problems,  including  a  book  entitled, 
Canadian  Monetary,  Banking  and  Fiscal 
Development. 

Professor  Edward  McWhinney,  a  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  is  a 
well-known  international  authority  on  consti- 
tutional law  and  international  law.  He  has 
served  as  a  legal  consultant  to  the  United 
Nations  and  has  written  many  books. 

Mr.  J.  Harvey  Perry  is  executive  director 
of  the  Canadian  Bankers'  Association.    He  is 
a  former  member- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  God. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  one  way,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  find  out  where  the  hon. 
member's  prejudices  lie. 

He  is  a  former  member  of  The  Department 
of  Finance,  Ottawa,  a  former  director  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Canadian  tax 
foundation.  He  has  written  several  books 
on  the  Canadian  tax  structure  and  federal- 
provincial  fiscal  and  economic  relations,  in- 
cluding Taxation  in  Canada;  Taxes,  Tariffs 
and  Subsidies;  Financing  Canadian  Federa- 
tion. I  think  he  will  make  a  large  contribution 
to  the  work  of  this  committee. 

Roger  N.  Seguin,  QC,  after  taking  degrees 
at  the  University  of  Ottawa  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montreal,  was  called  to  the  bar  of 
Quebec  in  1938  and  to  the  bar  of  Ontario  in 
1946,  and  has  been  very  active,  particularly 
in  educational  circles.    In  this  area  he  has 
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been  chairman  of  the  Ottawa  separate  school 
board,  legal  advisor  of  the  Bilingual  School 
Trustees  Association,  vice-president  of  L' As- 
sociation des  Commissaires  d'Ecoles  Fran- 
caises  du  Canada,  and  of  L'Association 
Canadienne  Francaise  d'Education  d'Ontario. 
His  interest  in  and  concern  for  educational 
matters  as  they  relate  to  French-  and  English- 
speaking  Canadians  are  very  well  known. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  Professor  T.  H.  B. 
Symons,  who  is  the  former  dean  of  Devon- 
shire House,  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
where  he  taught  Canadian  history.  He  is  now 
president  and  vice-chancellor  of  Trent  Uni- 
versity in  Peterborough. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  going  to  build  a 
senate  chamber  for  them  to  meet  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  His  deep  concern  with 
educational  philosophy  in  Canada,  our 
bilingual  traditions  and  the  structure  of 
Confederation  are  widely  recognized. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr,  Speaker,  would  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  one  area  in  whicli 
there  has  been  agreement  expressed  many 
times  in  this  House,  and  that  is  a  reassess- 
ment of  the  responsibilities  of  the  province 
and  the  federal  government  and  the  financial 
means  to  meet  these  responsibilities.  Would 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  indicate  what  body 
of  the  provincial  level  or  the  federal  level,  or 
jointly— or  is  it  this  committee— that  is  going 
to  start  to  do  a  serious  assessment  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks concerning  the  studies  that  are  being 
carried  out  under  the  tax  structure  committee 
is  concerned  with  that  area  mentioned.  The 
tax  structure  committee  is  made  up  of  three 
Ministers  from  the  federal  government  and 
one  Minister  from  each  of  the  provinces.  Then 
there  is  a  continuing  committee  of  civil  ser- 
vants which  has  met  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  dealing  with  fiscal  matters.  Through 
them,  this  tax  structure  committee  has  initi- 
ated the  studies  that  I  mentioned  here  con- 
cerning the  history  of  fiscal  arrangements, 
concerning  the  flow  of  expenditures  at  each 
level  of  government,  concerning  the  flow  of 
revenue  into  each  level  of  government,  con- 
cerning opting  out,  shared  fields  of  taxation; 
that  is  where  both  jurisdictions  share  it,  the 
opting  out  provisions,  and  so  on. 

Now  a  lot  of  their  work,  of  course,  will 
flow  from  the  studies  being  carried  out  by  the 
Royal    commission   on   taxation,   which   is    a 


federal  Royal  commission,  plus  our  own  com- 
mittee here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  committee  likely  to 
come  back  with  proposals  that  would  form 
the  subject  of  some  general  discussion  at  the 
Legislature  here?  Or  will  it  be  a  fait 
accompli  once  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now,  once  again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  hardly  in  the  position  to  say 
that.  I  would  hope  that  it  would  come  back 
with  a  series  of  proposals  which  can  be 
thoroughly  aired  and  debated,  but  in  some  of 
these  areas,  the  federal  government  can  take 
what  might  be  termed  unilateral  action 
eventually  if  it  wishes  to  and  just  simply  say, 
"This  is  what  we  are  going  to  do." 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  have  always  indicated 
they  would. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
keep  our  areas  of  discussion  separate.  I  am 
not  talking  about  constitutional  amendments. 
I  am  talking  with  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  about  fiscal  arrangements  which  will 
not  necessarily  involve  any  constitutional 
changes,  although  they  may.  This  we  do  not 
yet  know.  I  would  suggest  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  will  be  no  attempt  on  my  part  and 
there  will  be  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  this 
government  to  keep  from  this  Legislature  any 
information  or  any  discussion  that  we  can 
have  in  this  whole  area. 

But  I  would  say,  also,  that  anybody  who 
studies  this  problem  will  realize  that  we,  in 
my  view,  in  any  event,  are  entering  into  a 
completely  new  field  of  federal-provincial 
relations.  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been 
such  mutual  attempts  at  appreciation  of  one 
another's  points  of  view.  Never  have  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  sit  down  quite  so  freely 
with  other  levels  of  government;  we  are  start- 
ing something  new  and  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  tell  you  here  in  this  House  exactly 
what  course  it  will  take— but  I  can  say  that 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  no  desire 
on  my  part  to  keep  anything  from  the  hon. 
members.  I  think  it  should  be  widely  debated 
and  discussed  and  I  will  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  see  that  it  happens. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  be 
permitted  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  a 
question?  Would  he  give  this  House  the 
assurance  that  before  Ontario  would  formally 
agree  to  any  position  that  he  would  have  it 
discussed  in  this  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  would,  standing  here  tonight. 
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give  an  assurance  the  ultimate  effect  of  which 
I  really  do  not  know.  I  have  not  formally 
committed  this  Legislature.  As  a  government 
we  attended  the  conference  and  dealt  with 
the  constitutional  amendment.  And  every- 
thing else  being  equal  and,  in  listening  to  the 
debate  that  took  place,  we  thought  it  was  a 
reasonable  amendment  but  it  still  has  to 
come  back  to  this  Legislature  to  be  debated 
and  it  will  have  to  be  approved  here. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  come  to  the  final 
moments  of  this  evening  and  of  this  debate 
and  I  am  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  in  that  I  have 
surrounded  myself  with  so  much  paper,  I 
just  wonder  where  is  the  next  piece  I  want. 
However,  I  would  say  this.  In  reading  the 
motion  proposed  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  I  find  that  as  a  government  we 
stand  as  always,  charged  with  the  sins  of 
omission  and  commission.  In  regard  to  the 
first  count,  which  is  failure  to  implement  pro- 
grammes to  deal  with  the  problems  that  the 
motion  has  indicated  exist,  I  really  do  not 
think  that  anybody  could  really  accept  that. 
On  that  coimt,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  member  to  be  his  usual  reasonable, 
sensible  self  and  come  along  with  us  and 
make  this  unanimous. 

Of  course  we  are  next  accused  of  a  failure 
to  move  on  a  programme  to  initiate  and  pro- 
mote industrial  and  business  activity  in  some 
areas  of  Ontario  and  I  think  that  once  again 
it  is  only  a  question  of  the  hon.  member 
looking  at  the  record  and  he  will  come  along 
with  us. 

Finally,  we  come  to  failure  to  introduce  the 
Liberal  version  of  a  medical  insurance  plan. 
I  think  that  is  a  fair  paraphrase.  Well,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  do  not  yet  imderstand  what 
the  Liberal  policy  is  in  regard  to  any  medical 
plan  and  with  this,  for  once  and  perhaps  for 
the  only  time,  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  my  hon.  friend  from  Woodbine,  who 
could  find  nothing  consistent  in  the  Liberal 
policy.  Now  I  realize  we  have  a  new  leader, 
but  the  last  leader,  I  think,  went  through 
three  successive  switches,  flips  and  flops  on 
this  point.  I  hope  the  present  leader  will  be 
more  specific  but  at  the  moment  I  do  not 
understand  it  and— 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  talk  about  flip-flops— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —and  therefore  I  can- 
not understand  his  failure  to  agree  with  us. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Has  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
forgotten  his  stand  on  the  pension  plan? 

Hon.  Mr.   Robarts:   I  certainly  have  not. 


Mr.  Bryden:  The  two  of  you  have  flip- 
flopped— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  just  say  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  whole  pension  plan— 
I  did  not  intend  to  get  into  this  subject 
but  I  have  the  floor  tonight  so  perhaps  I 
could  simply  say  that  it  is  a  classic  example 
in  my  view,  of  how  not  to  do  anything  in 
the  field  of  government. 

I  do  hope  that  when  we  come  to  develop 
some  other  large  programmes  for  this  country 
we  will  be  able  to  sit  down  and  do  them  in 
a  slightly  less  frenetic  atmosphere  than  sur- 
rounded the  burden  of  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan  in  particular.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  per- 
haps he  could  tell  me  what  the  word  means 
but  he  did  not  use  it  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  delighted  to  listen  to 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  As  I  said, 
even  though  I  was  out  of  the  House,  his 
remarks  had  been  so  well  circulated  before 
he  gave  them,  that  I  was  able  to  know  every- 
thing that  was  in  them  before  they  were 
delivered  here.  Undoubtedly  we  will  have 
some  debate  about  these  things  before  the 
session  is  finished. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
should  go  up  to  the  press  gallery  and  help 
himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  touched 
on  about  seven  topics  in  his  speech,  but  I  will 
just  pick  upon  one.  In  each  of  these  topics 
he  did  not  exactly  support  the  policies  that 
this  government  promotes.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  fail  to  detect  even  any  recognition 
of  the  policies  that  this  government  promotes. 
In  other  words,  it  was  a  straight  suggestion 
that  we  were  doing  nothing.  I  might  suggest— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Pretty  close  to  the  truth,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  will  have  to  admit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now,  now.  I  am  dealing 
with  the  official  Opposition. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  was  quite  surprised 
really  and  I  would  just  suggest  that  it  might 
be  in  order  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
things  we  are  doing  and  understand  them,  at 
least.  I  well  realize  that  the  role  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  to  be  a  critic. 
However,  I  think  to  be  an  effective  critic 
you  at  least  have  to  understand  what  has  been 
done  in  order  to  promote  effective  criticism. 
I  could  not  find  in  these  pages— and  I  assure 
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you  that  I  read  them  and  reread  them  care- 
fully—any real  indication  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber knew  what  this  government  was  doing. 

I  will  give  you  one  example.  He  asks  for 
a  comprehensive  study  and  overhaul  of  our 
archaic  system  of  financing  education.  I  can 
only  ask,  where  has  he  been  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years?  It  has  been  comi)letely 
overhauled.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has 
been  here  or— 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  have  been  both  here  and 
outside. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  However,  one  other 
thing  that  occurred  to  me  when  I  read  his 
remarks  was  that  they  sounded  as  if  they 
had  been  made  by  someone  who  had  dis- 
covered Ontario  for  the  first  time.  He  was 
just  cruising  through  it,  and  I  hope  he  will 
be,  as  I  said  before,  right  where  he  is  for  a 
long  time  and  become  accustomed  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  completing  my  remarks,  I 
just  have  one  more  small  item  to  deal  with 
and  then  I  am  going  to  ask  all  hon.  members 
of  this  House  to  show  their  supreme  confi- 
dence in  this  government  by  voting  for  the 
original  motion. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  used 
to  interruptions  but  when  they  come  as 
quickly  as  that,  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  sort  them 
all  out  so  I  will  not  answer  any  of  them. 

In  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this 
province,  we  in  this  party,  consider  that  we 
are  basically  and  fundamentally  servants  of 
the  people.  We  are  empowered  to  give,  as 
we  now  give,  and  always  will  give,  leadership. 
We  will  have  dynamic  programmes  and  we 
will  give  that  sense  of  confidence  to  our 
people  that  their  recent  vote  of  confidence  in 
us  justifies. 

We  live  in  a  democratic  country.  We  are 
a  democratic  party  and  once  we  are  elected, 
we  represent  all  the  people  of  this  province. 
There  is  nothing  partisan.  We  take  second 
place  to  no  one  in  the  promotion  of  policies 
and  programmes  to  ensure  that  the  unity  of 
this  country  will  be  ever  preserved. 

All  kinds  of  comments  are  made,  and  were 
made  earlier  in  the  session,  regarding  who 
represented  whom.  I  would  like  to  go  back— 
I  just  had  time  to  have  a  small  analysis  made 
—to  the  election  of  1963  and  perhaps  I  will 
just  put  these  figures  on  the  record  so  that 
all  hon.  members  will  understand  really  what 
happened  on  that  September  day. 


Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
still  living  back  in  that  era. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  am  not  living  back 
there. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
analyze  the  general  election  of  1963  and  if 
we  include  in  this  analysis  the  two  by-elec- 
tions, the  Progressive-Conservative  represen- 
tation in  the  House  stands  at  77  out  of  108 
seats.  This  is  what  we  all  know.  The  inter- 
esting point  in  the  analysis  is  that  out  of  the 
77  Progressive-Conservative  members  in  this 
House,  55,  or  five  out  of  seven,  or  71  per 
cent  of  our  elected  members,  were  majority 
winners.  When  I  say  majority  winner,  I 
mean,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Progressive-Con- 
servative member  in  55  out  of  77  seats  got 
more  votes  than  both  his  opponents  put 
together. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Let  us  now  take  a  look 
at  the  official  Opposition,  Mr.  Speaker.  They 
have  23  members  out  of  an  assembly  of  108. 
They  have  dropped  one  since  1963.  Of  these 
23,  seven  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. in 
their  ridings.  But  wait  until  we  get  to  our 
good  hon.  friends  over  here.  There  are  eight 
members  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  and 
all  of  them  are  minority  representatives.  Not 
one  is  a  majority. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  the 
rather  interesting  statistical  results  that  can 
be  produced  when  one  cares  to  analyze  the 
results  of  an  election.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
voting  day  the  people  of  the  province 
obviously  believed  in  the  Conservative  Party, 
the  party  of  the  people,  and  we  are  mindful 
of  this  confidence  and  we  are  humble  under 
its  burden.  There  are  no  "fat  cats"  on  this 
side  of  the  House.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
said  it,  we  did  not. 

However,  to  be  more  serious,  we  will  dis- 
charge our  duties  and  our  responsibilities  in 
this  House  to  the  people  of  this  province 
with  despatch  and  with  efficiency.  We  will 
do  so  ever-mindful  of  the  fact  that  while  we 
are  a  sovereign  province  of  Canada,  the 
existence  and  the  unity  of  the  Canadian 
nation  depends  upon  the  leadership  that  this 
government  will  never  fail  to  give. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
being  buried  in  his  own  verbosity. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  trying  to  explain, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who  do  not  care  to 
Usten,  that  we  accept  our  responsibiUties  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  not  only  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  but  to  the  greater  unity  that 
is  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  certain  that  upon 
due  reflection,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion will  see  the  error  of  his  ways  and  join 
with  us  in  this  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Throne  Speech  debate 
being  now  completed,  I  shall  call  for  the 
vote  as  follows: 

It  is  moved  by  Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence 
(Russell)  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  C.  G. 
Demers  (Nickel  Belt),  that  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  the  Honourable  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor as  follows: 

To  the  Honourable  W.  Earl  Rowe,  PC, 
LL.D,  DSC,  SOC,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  province  of  Ontario: 

We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  now  assembled,  beg 
leave  to  thank  Your  Honour  for  the 
gracious  speech  Your  Honour  has  addressed 
to  us. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion) moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Worton 
(Wellington  South)  that  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-Governor,  now  before  the 
House,  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  words: 

But  this  House  regrets  that  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  while  dwelling  on  alleged 
and  controversial  past  accomplishments  of 
the  government,  and  identifying  briefly 
problems  that  have  existed  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  of  which  the  govern- 
ment has  been  made  aware  on  numerous 
occasions,  utterly  fails  to  indicate  the 
implementation  of  an  imaginative,  positive, 
and  constructive  programme  to  deal  with 
such  problems. 

And  this  House  further  deplores  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  a  declaration  of  a 
positive  policy  of  dynamic  and  forward- 
looking  activity  to  ensure  the  fostering  and 
growth  of  economic  developments  in  areas 
of  the  province  which  have  been  and  are 
afflicted  with  economic  stagnation  largely 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  government 
to  engage  itself  in  an  appropriate  and  co- 
ordinated programme  to  initiate  and  pro- 
mote industrial  and  business  activity  in 
such  areas. 

And  this  House  further  regrets  the  failure 


of  the  government  during  the  opportunity 
given  it  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  to 
declare  unequivocably  its  support  for  a 
comprehensive  government-sponsored  pro- 
gramme of  medical  care  for  all  the  citizens 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South)  moved, 
seconded  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort 
William),  that  the  amendment  to  the  motion 
for  an  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  now 
before  the  House,  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following: 

And,  to  be  specific,  this  House  affirms 
that,  in  place  of  platitudes  and  half- 
measures,  Ontario  urgently  needs  a  far- 
reaching  and  co-ordinated  programme  to 
meet  the  challenges  and  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  of  the  profound 
scientific  and  technological  revolution  now 
taking  place  throughout  the  world,  which 
will  include: 

L  Government  leadership,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  business,  labour,  agriculture  and 
consumers,  in  developing  comprehensive 
economic  and  social .  planning— including 
planning  for  regional  development. 

2.  Continuous  study  of  the  impact  of 
rapid  technological  change  on  the  economic 
and  social  structure  of  the  province  and 
action  to  facilitate,  with  a  minimum  of 
dislocation,  the  profound  adjustments  such 
change  will  require. 

3.  Enormous  expansion  of  education 
facilities,  particularly  at  the  advanced  level 
and  in  the  retraining  of  those  threatened 
with  displacement  by  technological  change. 

4.  Imaginative  reform  of  our  institutions 
of  government,  especially  at  the  municipal 
level. 

5.  A  large-scale  housing  and  redevelop- 
ment programme. 

6.  Universal,  government-operated  medi- 
cal care  and  automobile  accident  insurance. 

7.  Dramatic  expansion  of  cultural  and 
recreational  facilities. 

8.  A  complete  reorientation  of  our  pro- 
grammes for  the  treatment  of  the  mentally 
ill,  alcoholics  and  offenders  against  the  law, 
as  well  as  a  large  expansion  of  general 
hospital  facilities. 

9.  Genuine  and  wholehearted  acceptance 
and  recognition  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment as  the  only  sound  basis  of  labour- 
management  relations. 

10.  Co-ordinated  policies  to  enable  farm- 
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ers     to     obtain     a     fair     return     on     their 
contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  province. 

11.  A  comprehensive  programme  of  con- 
sumer protection. 

12.  A  far-reaching,  integrated  attack  on 
the  widespread  poverty  that  continues  to 
exist  in  the  midst  of  what  has  been  called 
our  'affluent  society'. 

We  will  first  vote  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  MacDonald.  As 
many  as  are  in  favour  of  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  will  please  say  "aye."  As 
many  as  are  opposed  will  please  say  "nay," 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 


Yeas 

Nays 

Braithwaite 

Auld 

Bryden 

Bales 

Bukator 

Beckett 

Farquhar 

Boyer 

Gaunt 

Brunelle 

Gibson 

Butler 

Gisborn 

Carruthers 

Gordon 

Carton 

MacDonald 

Cecile 

Newman 

Connell 

Nixon 

Cowling 

Oliver 

Davis 

Paterson 

Demers 

Racine 

Downer 

Renwick 

Dymond 

Sargent 

Eagleson 

Singer 

Edwards 

Sopha 

Evans 

Spence 

Gomme 

Taylor 

Grossman 

Thompson 

Guindon 

Trotter 

Harris 

Whicher 

Haskett 

Worton 

Henderson 

Young-25. 

Hodgson 

■H!     '         (Scarborough  East) 

Hodgson 

(Victoria) 

Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 

Johnston 

( Carleton ) 

Kerr 

Knox 

Lawrence 

(Russell) 

LavvTence 

(St.  George) 

Nays 
Letherby 
Lewis 

( Humber ) 
Mackenzie 
MacNaughton 
Morningstar 
McKeough 
McNeil 
Noden 
Olde 
Peck 
Pittock 
Price 
Pritchard 
Randall 
Renter 
Robarts 
Rollins 
Root 
Rowe 

Sandercock 
Simonett 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Thrasher 
Villeneuve 
Walker 
Wardrope 
Wells 
White 
Whitney 
Wishart 
Yakabuski 
Yaremko— 65. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ayes 
are  25,  the  nays,  65. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  lost. 

We  will  now  vote  on  the  amendment  moved 
by  Mr.  Thompson.  As  many  as  are  in  favour 
of  the  amendment  will  please  say  "aye."  As 
many  as  are  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

We  will  now  vote  on  the  motion  moved  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Russell).  As  many  as 
are  in  favour  of  the  motion  will  please  say 
"aye."  As  many  as  are  opposed  will  please 
say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

I  declare  the  motion  carried. 
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Clerk    of    the    House:    Resolved    that    an  Hon.   J.   P.   Robarts  (Prime   Minister):   Mr. 

humble  address  be  presented  to  the  Honour-  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with  the 

able  the   Lieutenant-Governor   as   follows:  estimates   of  The   Department  of  University 

Affairs  and  tlien  The  Department  of  Trans- 

To    the    Honourable    W.    Earl    Rowe,    PC,  port  and,  if  there  is  time,  The  Department  of 

Lieutenant-Governor     of     the     province     of  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  following  that, 

Ontario:  The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Information. 

We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  „„„    ^^^    ^^b^^t^  ^^^^^  ^^^  adjournment 

subjects   of  the   legislative   assembly   of  the  ^f  ^.^^  House 

province    of    Ontario,    now    assembled,    beg  m  t"         cr      d  t 
leave  to  thank  Your  Honour  for  the  gracious 

speech  Your  Honour  has  addressed  to  us.  The  House  adjourned  at  10.45  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Wednesday,  Februaby  24,  1965 


The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests:  In  the  west  gallery, 
students  from  Port  Hope  high  school.  Port 
Hope;  and  in  the  east  gallery,  students  from 
Quinte  secondary  school,  Belleville. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  OPERATING  ENGINEERS 
ACT,  1965 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  The 
Operating  Engineers  Act,  1965. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  give  the  House  some 
background  on  this  bill  as  well  as  a  brief  out- 
line of  its  major  provisions? 

As  hon.  members  are  aware,  the  first  legis- 
lation governing  the  operation  of  boilers  and 
power  plants  was  enacted  by  this  House  in 
1907.  Through  the  years  it  has  been  amended 
and  revised  from  time  to  time,  the  last  major 
revision  occurring  in  1953. 

The  McAndrew  Royal  commission  on  in- 
dustrial safety,  which  reported  in  1961,  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  this  legislation  rather 
directly  and  I  think  quite  fairly  in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  and  I  quote: 

The  Operating  Engineers  Act  was  not 
enacted  to  protect  manufacturers  of  boilers 
and  refrigeration  equipment;  likewise,  it 
was  not  enacted  to  perpetuate  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  in  positions  where  little 
work  is  required;  rather,  it  was  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  the  public. 

That  it  hias  done  a  good  job  to  protect  the 
public    is    obvious    from    Ontario's    accident 


record  in  this  field,  but  The  Operating 
Engineers  Act  is  not  the  only  factor  in  this 
situation.  A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the 
relative  absence  of  explosions  and  accidents, 
must  go  to  man's  ingenuity  in  developing, 
over  the  years,  better  equipment  and  more 
effective  controls.  This  development  is  still 
going  on,  and,  in  fact,  is  proceeding  at  an 
ever  increasing  pace.  At  the  same  time,  the 
inspection  of  boilers,  both  at  the  design  stage 
and  on  a  regular  maintenance  basis  by  my 
department  and  other  agencies  has  helped 
immeasurably  to  guarantee  safety. 

One  of  the  best  analyses  of  trends  in  this 
field  was  presented  to  me  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  school  board,  an  agency  whose 
concern  for  safety,  in  view  of  its  responsibili- 
ties, surely  cannot  be  challenged.  May  I 
quote  from  a  brief  tlie  board  presented  to 
me  recently: 

The  actual  improvement  of  safety 
features  to  boiler  operation  can  be  divided 
into  three  definite  periods.  The  first  period 
commenced  in  1907  when  the  provincial 
government  first  took  over  the  supervision 
of  boilers  and  when  the  conditions  of 
operation  were  spelled  out  in  The  Opera- 
ting Engineers  Act.  This  period  extends 
until  1940.  During  this  time  the  hand-fired, 
coal-fed  boilers  operated  with  a  minimum 
number  of  safety  devices  and  a  maximum 
degree  of  human  responsibility. 

The  second  period  can  be  defined  as 
occurring  between  1940-1950  when  a  major 
change  in  firing  techniques  and  advance- 
ments in  the  heating  industry  eliminated  a 
degree  of  the  human  responsibility  and 
introduced  the  early  stages  of  automatic 
firing.  The  introduction  of  automatic  coal 
firing  brought  into  being  additional  safety 
devices  which,  when  incorporated  into 
boiler-room  operation,  together  with  those 
devices  already  in  existence,  greatly  in- 
creased protection  and  decreased  the  con- 
stant surveillance  previously  required. 

Tlie  third  period  is  defined  as  com- 
mencing in  1950,  until  the  present  day, 
when  still  further  improvements  in  firing 
techniques  have  brought  about  a  further 
advancement  in  automatic  firing  which  has. 
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without  a  doubt,  been  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  the  greatest  number  of 
interlocking  safety  devices  which  have 
ever  occurred  in  the  field  of  boiler  opera- 
tion. 

Mr,  Speaker,  with  that  background,  may  I 
turn  now  to  the  various  steps  that  have  been 
taken  in  the  last  five  years  to  bring  the  Act 
into  line  with  modem  conditions.  It  was 
reviewed  by  the  McAndrew  Royal  commis- 
sion, and  then,  largely  at  the  commission's 
suggestion,  a  special  committee  consisting  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Poulson,  QC,  Mr.  George  Rose, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Frigidaire  Company, 
and  Professor  E.  A.  Allcut  was  appointed  to 
review  the  Act  in  detail  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  improving  it.  After  hearing 
some  28  briefs,  this  committee  submitted  its 
report  to  me  in  June,  1963.  On  the  basis  of 
this  report,  together  with  representations  on 
the  report  made  to  my  department,  a  new 
operating  engineers  Act  was  prepared  and 
introduced  in  this  House  a  year  ago.  In  the 
standing  committee  on  labour,  representations 
were  made  on  the  bill  and  I  undertook  to 
hold  it  in  order  that  further  viewpoints  could 
be  expressed  and  discussed  with  my  depart- 
ment. 

At  this  particular  stage,  some  15  written 
briefs  were  received  and  considered  by  my 
officials.  I  doubt  if  any  matter  placed  before 
this  House  has  ever  been  so  fully  canvassed 
by  those  affected  by,  or  interested  in  it,  as 
well  as  by  those  primarily  responsible  for  it. 

The  bill  which  I  have  just  introduced 
establishes  a  new  yardstick  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  capacity  of  boilers,  compressors 
apd  refrigeration  equipment.  Because  it  is 
not  a  true  enough  gauge  of  power  output,  or 
possible  intrinsic  hazards  in  the  operation  of 
plants  under  the  Act,  the  present  horsepower 
basis  of  rating  will  be  abandoned  in  favour 
of  a  therm-hour  rating.  In  order  to  effect  a 
satisfactory  transition  to  a  more  up-to-date 
system  of  control  of  power  plant  operation, 
the  new  bill  establishes  a  formula  for  trans- 
lating horsepower  ratings  of  existing  plants 
into  the  new  therm-hour  rating  basis,  which 
does  not  change  existing  operating  arrange- 
ments. 

However,  when  an  existing  installation  is 
altered  or  a  new  installation  is  brought  into 
operation,  the  operating  requirements  will  be 
less  stringent.  This,  as  I  have  already 
suggested,  is  the  method  whereby  an 
adequate  transition  to  a  more  modern  control 
system  can  best  be  achieved.  The  new  bill 
sets  forth  the  classes  of  operating  engineers 
and  operators  required  for  the  various  sizes 
and   types  of  plants.    It  places  the   general 


administration  of  the  Act  in  the  hands  of  the 
chief  officer  and  continues  the  examination 
and  certffication  of  operating  engineers  and 
operators  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of 
examiners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  McAndrew  Royal 
commission  and  the  special  committee,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  groups  that  have  made 
representations,  urged  the  appointment  under 
the  Act  of  a  board  of  review  that  would  assist 
the  government,  through  technical  study  and 
advice,  to  keep  the  legislation  and  its  regula- 
tions in  line  with  technological  developments. 
In  its  brief  to  my  department,  the  com- 
mittee for  the  protection  of  The  Operating 
Engineers  Act  stated: 

This  board  should  be  composed  of 
qualffied  operating  engineers  drawn  from 
trade  unions,  educational  organizations,  the 
board  of  examiners  and  employer  repre- 
sentatives. This  panel  would  give  all  in- 
terested parties  the  opportunity  to  make 
representations,  thus  enabling  the  govern- 
ment to  revise  The  Operating  Engineers 
Act  from  time  to  time,  guaranteeing  maxi- 
mum safe  operating  conditions  in  power 
plants  throughout  the  province.  The  main 
task  of  the  board  of  review  would  be  to 
evaluate  technical  matters  involved,  simpli- 
fying them  and  making  pertinent  infor- 
mation available  to  the  government  for 
consideration. 

And  that  is  the  end  of  the  portion  of  the  sub- 
mission from  the  committee  for  the  protection 
of  the  operating  engineers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  board,  consisting  of  a  chair- 
man, and  equal  representation  from  the  ranks 
of  plant  users  and  operating  engineers.  Their 
task  will  be  to  advise  on  changes  that  should 
be  made  in  the  Act  and  regulations  in  the  light 
of  new  techniques  and  equipment,  and  to 
advise  the  government,  management  and 
labour  in  connection  with  problems  relating 
to  the  training  of  operating  engineers  and 
operators  and  their  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  terms  of  the 
statute  to  make  a  specific  advance  provision 
for  appropriate  absences  from  plants;  for 
special  arrangements  relating  to  the  use  of 
approved  automatic  controls;  for  terms  and 
conditions  of  operation  of  special  types  of 
equipment  or  equipment  in  special  situations. 
Thus,  the  Act  itself,  to  be  realistic,  must 
establish  a  broad  foundation  applicable  to 
most  situations  but  upon  which  specific  or 
alternative  detailed  requirements  can  be 
erected  through  the  regulations.  No  doubt  the 
first  task  of  the  board  of  review  will  be  to 
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consider  and  recommend  appropriate  regula- 
tions covering  realistic  periods  of  absence 
from  plants  and  other  exemptions  or  details. 
I  am  confident  that  the  new  approach  to  the 
safe  operation  of  boilers,  compressors  and 
refrigeration  equipment  set  out  in  this  bill, 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  true  objective 
of  this  legislation  that  was  quoted  earlier 
from  the  report  of  the  Royal  commission  on 
industrial  safety— the  protection  of  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Minister  would  permit  a  question? 
Has  the  draft  of  the  bill  been  discussed  by 
the  various  groups  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  last  year,  the  union  groups  in 
particular?  And  have  there  been  any  indica- 
tions from  them  that  they  are  in  substantial 
agreement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  believe  that  this 
bill  reflects  the  views  of  most  of  the  parties 
who  were  interested  and  this  bill  will,  of 
course,  be  going  to  committee. 


THE  JUDICATURE  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Judicature  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  judges  of  the  high 
court  of  justice  of  Ontario  from  22  to  24 
under  the  increase  as  indicated  by  the  chief 
justice  as  being  required. 

There  are  some  other  rather  minor  pro- 
visions and  a  section  providing  that  judges 
may  have  a  certain  time  to  finish  their 
judgments  in  cases  where  they  retire,  having 
reached  the  maximum  age;  a  section  provid- 
ing for  the  employment  of  a  second  deputy 
ofiicial  guardian  and  a  provision  authorizing 
the  appointment  to  the  rules  committee  of 
certain  lawyers  who  are  experts. 

THE  LORD'S  DAY  ACT  (ONTARIO), 

1960-1961 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Lord's  Day 
(Ontario)  Act,  1960-1961. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  As  a  brief  word  of  ex- 
planation as  to  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  I 
would  simply  say  that  it  brings  into  effect. 


part  21  of  The  Municipal  Act,  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  with  respect  to  municipal 
by-laws,  so  that  the  municipalities  may  have 
the  benefit  of  part  21  of  The  Municipal  Act 
in  the  enforcement  of  by-laws  passed  under 
The  Lord's  Day  Act  of  Ontario  with  respect 
to  games,  sports,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  a  question  on  that? 

Does  this  change  the  concept  and  allow 
the  enforcement,  say,  of  open  gasoline  stations 
in  one  municipality,  and  not  in  another?  It 
refers  only  to  municipal  by-laws,  does  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  is  a  general  appli- 
cation applying  only  to  the  Sunday  sports 
area  of  the  Act. 


THE  BOUNDARIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Bound- 
aries Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  explanation  of  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  it  clarifies  certain  defini- 
tions presently  in  The  Boundaries  Act;  and 
largely,  when  clarifying  them,  it  grants  some 
additional  powers  to  the  director  of  titles, 
provides  for  certain  procedures  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  boundaries  and  confirmation  of 
titles. 

THE  SHERIFFS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Sheriffs 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  bill,  the  amend- 
ment to  The  Sheriffs  Act,  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  the  staff  of  a  sheriff's  office, 
simply  bringing  the  Act  into  line  with  existing 
procedures. 


THE  COUNTY  COURTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Courts  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  purpose  of  this  biU 
is  the  same  as  the  previous  one— the  bill 
amending  The  Sheriffs  Act— to  bring  the 
appointment  of  the  staff  of  a  county  court 
clerk's  office  into  line  with  existing  practice. 
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Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts),  a  copy  of  which  was  duly  submitted. 

Has  this  government  been  contacted  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  building  of  a  monorail 
in  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  designed  to  run 
eventually  across  the  Niagara  river  and 
terminate  in  Toronto? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  answer  is,  no. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Russell):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Tourism  and  Information  (Mr.  Auld), 
of  which  notice  has  been  given. 

In  view  of  the  request  which  I,  and  pre- 
sumably the  other  Ottawa  area  members, 
have  received  from  CFRA  radio  station  in 
Ottawa  to  prepare  a  five-minute  weekly 
radio  programme,  would  the  hon.  Minister 
advise  if  his  department  can  provide  the 
facilities  for  taping  these  programmes? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  advise  the  hon.  member  and  the  other  hon. 
members  who  desire  this  particular  service, 
that  my  department  will  provide  the  facilities. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  advising  all  the  hon.  members 
that  the  Central  Canada  Broadcasters'  Associ- 
ation is  suggesting  to  its  member  stations  that 
they  arrange  with  their  local  members  of 
this  House  to  provide  two  five-minute  broad- 
casts per  month  to  be  broadcast  by  radio 
stations  in  their  own  constituencies.  All  that 
is  required  of  the  government  is  to  provide 
the  mechanical  facilities  which  now  exist.  All 
other  costs  would  be  borne  by  the  stations. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  mention  to  the 
hon.  members,  that  this  is  the  first  time  an 
organization  such  as  Central  Canada  Broad- 
casters' Association,  whose  membership  in- 
cludes most  of  the  private  radio  stations  in 
Ontario,  has  made  such  a  service  available  to 
its  members  and  their  listeners.  This  project 
is  an  extension  of  the  existing  service  being 
provided  for  radio  and  television  stations  in 
the  province,  a  service  which  supplies  these 
outlets  with  information  in  a  form  most 
appropriate  to  their  requirements.  This  is 
simply  an  extension  of  the  service  which  has 
been  supplied  to  the  printed  media  for  many 
years. 

For  some  time,  individual  departments  have 
been  distributing  radio  and  television  tapes 
dealing  with  their  own  particular  affairs. 
Because  of  a  growing  interest  among  Ontario 
broadcasters  in  this  type  of  service  it  became 


apparent  that,  in  the  interests  of  economy  and 
efficiency,  some  form  of  centralization  was 
necessary.  This  is  now  what  we  are  achieving. 
As  an  indication  of  how  well  this  is  being 
accomplished,  let  me  read  a  news  story  dated 
Belleville,  January  22,  1965,  quoting  Mr. 
Frank  Murray,  president  of  the  Central 
Canada  Broadcasters'  Association: 

We  welcome  the  co-operation  being 
provided  and  reject  comments  concerning 
"managed  news."  Rather  than  managed 
news,  broadcasters  are  receiving  from  the 
Ontario  government  the  same  privileges 
that  have  been  extended  to  the  newspapers 
for  many  years.  The  newspapers  receive 
speech  copies,  highlights  and  releases  in 
print.  Broadcasters  now  are  receiving  them 
on  tape.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  modem 
techniques  of  broadcast  news  reporting. 

The  initiative  and  interest  that  the 
Ontario  government  has  shown  in  assisting 
the  broadcast  media  to  provide  the  people 
of  Ontario  with  fast,  factual  coverage  of 
government  news  is  appreciated. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  So 
fast  it  is  ahead  of  the  speeches  sometimes. 

Mr,  Singer:  There  is  a  quotation  in  the 
Toronto  Telegram  the  hon.  member  might 
read. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  To  assess  the  value  of  this 
service  further,  a  reply  card  is  sent  out  with 
each  release  to  each  radio  station.  The  inci- 
dence of  card  returns  is  approximately  25  per 
cent,  and  of  those  returned,  80  per  cent 
indicate  that  the  material  is  being  used  con- 
sistently. This  situation  prevails  in  radio  and 
television  spot  news  and  the  weekly  radio 
reports. 

To  provide  these  services,  my  department 
uses  three  companies  whose  business  it  is  to 
produce,  process  and  distribute  radio  tapes 
and  television  films.  They  are  Dominion 
Broadcasting  Limited,  Pallette  Productions 
Limited  and  Vidon  Productions  Limited.  The 
material  is  supplied  to  the  stations  on  the 
same  basis  as  printed  releases.  It  may  be, 
and  indeed  is  being,  edited  at  the  discretion 
of  the  station. 

In  addition,  our  radio-television  service 
provides  a  number  of  special  services  for 
individual  stations.  These  include  voice  re- 
ports where  a  station  requests  comment  on  a 
particular  subject;  special  voice  and  film 
rejKjrts  at  the  request  of  stations;  and  arrange- 
ments for  stations  to  talk  directly  to  Min- 
isters and  officials  by  telephone. 

The  cost  of  this  radio-television  service  is 
handled     through     my     department     and    is 
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charged  back  to  each  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. The  facihties  of  our  radio-television 
service  are  available  to  all  hon.  members  of 
this  Legislature. 

Another  step  in  the  programme  of  keeping 
the  public  informed  of  proceedings  at  Queen's 
Park,  is  a  new  press  conference  room  on  the 
main  floor,  which  is  equipped  for  use  by  all 
media.  In  the  last  ten  years  the  press  gallery 
membership  has  almost  doubled,  and  it  is  no 
longer  practical  for  the  press  to  interview  a 
man  in  his  office.  At  the  request  of  the 
various  media  we  established  a  temporary 
conference  room  on  the  second  floor,  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  But  even  it  quickly  became 
overcrowded,  and  at  the  request  of  the  press 
gallery  we  found  this  new,  larger  room  on 
the  main  floor.  It  also  will  be  available  to 
all  hon.  members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question?  The  hon.  Minister  says 
that  there  are  facilities  available  for  all  sides 
of  the  House.  Will  the  facilities  of  Mr. 
Fairbum  to  write  scripts  be  available  for  us 
as  they  are  for  the  government  members? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Fairbum,  I  believe,  is 
an  employee  of  Vidon  Productions  Limited. 

Mr.  Thompson:  He  is  a  freelance  man  to 
you. 

Mr.  Singer:  A  freelance  man  in  the  hon. 
Minister's  department. 


Mr.    Thompson:    Would    the    hon. 
Minister  clarify  that  for  us? 


Prime 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
provided  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
with  various  executive  assistants,  but  it  is 
obvious  to  me  that  he  is  doing  a  lot  of  writing 
for  them  at  the  present  time,  so  maybe  some 
of  these  people  could  handle  this  assignment 
as  well. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Sir,  there  is  a  principle  in- 
volved in  this.  Mr.  Fairbum,  as  I  understood 
from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  was  placed  on 
a  freelance  basis  for  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry;  we  are  not  dis- 
cussing any  particular  business  of  the  govern- 
ment at  the  present  time.  This  is  the 
answering  of  a  particular  question  before 
orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the   hon.    Minister   of   Energy   and   Re- 


sources    Management     (Mr.     Simonett)     the 
following  question: 

How  many  persons  were  taken  into  court 
by  the  Ontario  water  resources  commission 
for  violation  of  Ontario  pollution  laws,  and 
how  many  fines  were  imposed? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  advised  that  information  was  laid  against 
three  companies  for  violation  of  Ontario  pol- 
lution laws.  In  one  instance  the  company  is 
charged  with  two  separate  offences. 

To  answer  the  second  part  of  the  question, 
one  fine  of  $25  and  costs  was  imposed.  One 
action  was  dismissed  on  a  technicality.  The 
case  involving  the  one  company  charged  with 
two  offences  has  been  remanded  until  March. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  sixth  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E.  Sander- 
cock  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

UNIVERSITY  AFFAIRS 

(continued) 

On  vote  2302: 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in- 
terested, sir,  in  the  patience  and  kindness  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  University  Affairs  (Mr. 
Davis),  but  I  thought  in  our  questioning, 
that  perhaps  we  were  exposing,  as  well,  some 
of  the  glibness  and  the  assurance  with  which 
he  dodges  certain  questions. 

I  want  to  enlarge  on  this,  because  I  notice 
that  he  was  asked  a  question  when  the 
estimates  were  presented,  with  respect  to 
community  colleges.  The  hon.  member  for 
Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  had  raised  the  question 
that  there  seemed  to  be  some  unrest  with  the 
presidents  of  the  universities.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister said  there  was  no  imrest.  Then  I  stood 
up  and  asked  was  there  unrest  of  any  kind 
with  respect  to  the  fact  that  they  would  be 
with  The  Department  of  Education  or  The 
Department  of  University  Affairs,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  said  there  had  been  unanimity 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  presidents.  He 
certainly  indicated  there  was  absolutely  no 
controversy  on  it. 

The  next  day  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  we  read  that  the  presidents  had  sent 
in  a  report  in  which  they  are  very  disturbed 
with  this.  I  want  to  label  that  as  one  of  my 
first  questions,  and  I  am  going  on  with  the 
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others,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
shown  by  this,  the  ghbness  which  the  hon. 
Minister  has  avoided  certain  questions. 
Because  of  this  report,  I  will  hst  further 
questions,  if  I  may. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  University 

Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order. 

I  explained   to   the  hon.   member  for   Brant 

that  I  had  discussed  the  report- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Is  this  the  point  of  order, 

Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
perhaps  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition— 

'  An  hon.  member:  That  is  not  a  point  of 
order  at  all. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  I  thought  you  fellows  liked  the 
cut  and  thrust  of  debate. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  do,  and  that  is  why  I 
want  to  get  the  stage  cleared  for  it. 

The  next  thing  I  noticed  from  your  own 
remarks  to  me,  was  that  you  referred  to  the 
graduate  scholarships  having  started  in  1962 
and  1963.  Now,  sir,  if  that  is  the  case,  it 
seems  to  be  fairly  elementary  that  1962-63 
and  1963-64  add  up  to  two  years.  I  would 
ask  how  many  have  had  their  M.A.  within 
that  period,  and  theii  ask  how  many  have 
gone  on  to  further  Ph.D  and  how  many  have 
gone  into  work? 

You  kept— and  I  say  you  do  it  in  an  adroit 
way— throwing  out  the  figures  for  1964-65  and 
I  had  hoped  that  newspapermen  might  have 
picked  up  the  skillful  way  in  which  you 
side-stepped  it.  But  I  ask  again  and  again 
what  are  the  figures  in  connection  with  1962- 
63,  and  I  will  continue  to  ask  it  and  try  your 
patience  on  it  because,  if  you  do  not  know 
the  results  of  what  has  taken  place  at  this 
time,  I  would  suggest  that  you  should  know 
it  tind  we  would  like  to  hear  them. 

And  then,  sir,  I  come  back  again  to  this 
revolving  fund  whiqh  I  am  going  to  hold  on 
tp  tenaciously.  I  should  say  that  from  a  report 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  two  people  have 
'phoned  me  to  say,  "Of  course,  this  is  a 
revolving  fund."  I  do  not  suggest  that  a 
revolving  fund  for  hospitals  be  paid  in  this 
vyay.  This  is  an  adjustment  in  semantics.  I  am 
concerned  about  this— because  I  have  seen  the 
way  that  budgets  have  been  presented  in  this 
House— you  give  these  capital  grants  and  then 
you  say  that  there  will  be  certain  allocations 
from  operating  expenses  to  pay  the  debt. 
I  asked  you,  in  the  estimates,  what  would  be 
the  debt  in  1970  of  the  University  of  Toronto 


for  the  capital  grants  given  in  1965.  You 
said  that  it  was  an  easy  question  to  answer, 
but  you  never  answered  it  and  again  I  refer 
to  Hansard  on  this. 

My  suggestion  is  this:  That  unless  we 
pursue  you  with  this  question  on  the  debt, 
and  the  interest  rate  that  has  to  be  paid 
on  these  capital  funds— unless  we  pursue 
the  question  of  how  long  is  the  period 
in  which  the  debt  has  to  be  paid,  ten  years 
or  40  years— we  can  have  the  situation  where, 
although  you  promised  to  pay  the  debt,  you 
will  look  as  you  do  on  many  occasions  as 
though  you  are  giving  a  particularly  large 
amount  on  operating  revenue,  but  included 
in  that  operating  revenue  will  be  a  large 
chunk  that  will  have  to  be  paid  on  the 
capital  debt.  I  want  it  to  be  perfectly  clear 
from  you  that  on  the  capital  debt,  the  pay- 
ment is  not  going  to  be  included  with  the 
operating  revenue.  I  checked  on  the  Budget 
again  on  this  and  I  find  that  it  was  not 
stated  in  the  Budget.  In  fact,  I  may  add,  sir, 
that  there  were  people  who  had  hoped  the 
medical  schools  and  the  nursing  schools 
would  not  be  included  in  that  $63  million. 

There  was  another  point,  sir,  I  still  am  not 
sure  that  my  $75  million  for  which  the  presi- 
dents were  asking— and  this  is  the  only  point 
on  which  you  have  pushed  me  and  asked 
me  to  be  fair  and  say  it  was  a  15  per  cent 
increase— I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  not  quite 
right  about  the  $75  million,  and  I  would 
ask  you,  sir,  to  table  in  the  Legislature  the 
requests  that  were  made  by  the  universities 
and  further  to  show  us  where  you  have  cut 
off  these  requests  so  that  we  can  look  at 
these  ourselves. 

You  had  mentioned,  for  example,  that  the 
presidents  were  all  quite  satisfied.  You  took 
the  case  of  the  $18,000  which  is  for  the 
athletic  setup;  but  I  am  still  not  sure  that 
they  all  were  that  satisfied,  because  you 
never  answered  about  the  other  universities. 
Of  course,  I  realize  with  you,  that  Ottawa 
University  has  a  different  background,  it  is  a 
religious  university,  but  the  point  was  not 
on  a  religious  basis,  it  was  on  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  respect  to  grants.  And  they, 
with  the  others,  were  dissatisfied  with  grants. 

I  would  just  like  to  reiterate  that  I  would 
like  clarification  that  the  operating  revenue 
will  not  include  the  amount  that  is  going  to 
pay  off  the  capital  debt.  Let  me  say  again  that 
with  graduate  students  you  are  as  concerned 
as  I  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  in  such 
a  satisfactory  condition  as  you  hope  concern- 
ing graduate  students  moving  into  the  teach- 
ing profession.  I  say  this  because  I  checked 
to  get  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  gradu- 
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ate  students  taking  graduate  courses,  who 
actually  move  into  teaching.  As  I  understand 
from  one  source  I  had,  only  50  per  cent  of 
them  do.  Now  you  may  be  able  to  encourage 
this  movement  by  attractive  salaries  at  uni- 
versities to  get  more  than  that. 

I  think  that  you  know  that  we  have  to  re- 
cruit 3,000  new  staff  members  in  the  next  five 
years  and  I  suggest  also  there  is  a  five  per 
cent  figure  of  existing  university  staffs  who 
will  drop  out  within  that  period,  which  will 
mean  that  we  will  have  to  recruit  4,000  new 
staff  members. 

Let  me  say  this:  In  1964  in  the  whole  of 
Canada  we  produced  fewer  than  200  Ph.Ds 
in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  This 
means  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  really 
tough,  hard  job  with  respect  to  getting  a 
suflBcient  number  of  Ph.D  graduates.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  far  greater  emphasis  on  this. 

My  last  point  is  this— and  I  want  to  have 
this  re-emphasized  because  I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  brought  out  in  the  debate  when 
we  were  discussing  the  estimates:  The  hon. 
Minister,  I  would  say,  was  delighted  that  the 
university  professors  had  told  him  that  next 
year  there  would  be  places  for  all  those  who 
would  be  qualified  to  go  to  university,  but— 
and  I  hope  that  some  alert  newspapermen 
will  recognize  and  underline  this— it  must  be 
their  first  choice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  said  this. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  know  you  said  it  but  I 
do  not  think  it  was  noted  by  others  and  I 
think  this  shows  really— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  the  only  concern  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  is  what  the  press 
gallery- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  say  simply  this. 
This  is  nothing  to  be  happy  or  complacent 
about.  We  realize  that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  dentists,  for  doctors.  We  knew  last  year 
that  169  young  people  were  qualified  and 
able  to  take  medicine  but  because  of  the 
short-sightedness  of  this  government  there 
were  not  facilities  available  for  these  young 
pieople  to  take  medicine.  Yet  we  need  doctors, 
and  there  will  not  be  graduates  for  about 
another  six  years.  You  are  just  moving  into 
your  crash  programme.  I  am  saying  that  to 
suggest  with  a  complacent  approach  that  the 
university  presidents  can  take  all  of  the 
young  people  who  want  to  go  to  university, 
but  they  will  not  have  first  choice,  is  almost 
meaningless  and  will  be  a  real  waste  of 
talent. 


What  is  the  point  if  I  wanted  to  take,  for 
example,  dentistry,  and  had  the  aptitude  and 
ability  to  take  it  and  was  told,  "I  am  sorry, 
that  was  your  first  choice;  the  second  choice 
is  to  take  drama  work"?  This  is  the  kind  of 
situation  which  shows  that  we  really  are  in 
a  dangerous  position.  There  is  a  crisis  on  in 
the  university  area.  I  think  that  the  hon. 
Minister  recognizes  this.  I  also  suggest  that 
in  the  graduate  area,  to  get  sufficient  gradu- 
ate studies  going,  he  is  having  a  hard  time 
with  some  of  the  Cabinet.  I  think  he  realizes 
that  this  is  the  main  emphasis  that  is  needed, 
to  be  looking  for  teachers.  Otherwise,  you 
are  going  to  have  just  empty  rooms,  if  you 
do  not  have  the  teachers  to  fill  them. 

May  I  come  to  a  last  point?  I  thought  in 
listening  to  your  arguments,  they  were  dis- 
appointing with  respect  to  bringing  inter- 
nationally known  figures  and  installing  to 
university  chairs— a  hundred  university  pro- 
fessors with  special  chairs. 

You  said  you  thought  it  over  for  the  whole 
weekend  and  you  argued  the  point  that  this 
would  upset  the  administrative  salary  basis. 
If  we  are  going  to  delay  an  imaginative  pro- 
gramme because  of  this  picayune  approach 
to  upsetting  someone's  attitude  with  respect 
to  salaries,  I  think  that  this  could  be  done. 
And  I  would  hope  that  this  young  hon.  Minis- 
ter will  not,  as  was  suggested  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha),  sink  into 
the  same  sort  of  despair  that  is  apparent  with 
some  of  the  other  hon.  Ministers  when  ideas 
are  presented,  he  will  not  try  to  excuse  the 
fact  of  not  taking  action  because  of  picayune 
administrative  excuses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
make  some  observations  on  the  general  points 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
raised  and  the  concern  he  has  expressed,  be- 
cause the  press  did  not  for  some  reason— and 
it  has  been  said  on  several  occasions— that 
the  press  did  not  pick  up  some  part  of  the 
statement  I  had  made.  As  I  say,  I  shall  not 
make  any  further  observation  on  this  fact.  I 
have  said  on  several  occasions  that,  while  the 
universities  will  be  able  to,  they  say,  accept 
next  September— all  the  students  who  are 
eligible— they  have  said  they  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  admitted  to  the  faculty  of  their  first 
choice  nor  necessarily  to  the  institution  of 
their  first  choice.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  not 
suggesting  that,  for  instance,  the  University  of 
Toronto  should  be  prepared  to  accept  all  the 
Grade  13  graduates  this  year;  this  is  their 
privilege. 

You  cannot  have  one  institution  that  will 
accept  all  these  students.    I  have  said,  and  I 
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said  it  last  year  in  this  House,  that  the  facul- 
ties of  medicine,  primarily,  and  dentistry, 
have  not  been  able  to  accept  all  those  who 
have  applied  and  who  might  have  been 
qualified.  I  have  also  pointed  out  to  the 
House,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  think  is  a  very 
realistic  programme  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  number  of  student  places  in  the  medical 
and  the  dental  fields.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  he  accept 
this  fact,  that  the  programme  is  approved  by 
this  government  and  is  under  way. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  refers  to 
the  community  college.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
make  it  clear  in  my  statement.  I  said  that  I 
had  discussed  this,  and  the  report  which  was 
published  yesterday  was  the  report  that  I 
discussed  with  the  university  presidents  some 
time  ago.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  date- 
it  was  the  latter  part  of  November,  or  some 
time  in  December.  But  I  said  that  we  had 
discussed  this.  Actually,  two  points  were  dis- 
cussed. One  referred  to  the  community 
colleges,  and  whether,  if  such  a  policy  were 
implemented  here  in  Ontario,  the  administra- 
tion of  it  would  be  directed  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  University  Affairs  or  The  Department 
of  Education.  I  think  I  recall  saying  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant  that  I  explained  to 
the  committee  of  presidents  the  reasons— and 
I  think  I  used  the  word  "economic"— and  told 
them  that  some  agreements  with  Ottawa  set 
out  the  reasons  why.  I  explained  to  the 
committee  of  presidents  that  it  would  prob- 
ably be  administered  within  The  Department 
of  Education.  I  forget  the  phrase  I  used,  but 
I  think  I  indicated  that  they  accepted  the 
validity  of  this  argument. 

The  other  area  of  discussion,  the  one  that 
I  intend  to  touch  on  during  the  debate  on 
this  whole  subject,  is  the  question  of  what 
might  be  referred  to  as  the  transfer  or  parallel 
courses  as  they  relate  to  other  types  of 
academic  courses  that  might  be  given  within 
the  university  or  within  a  community  college. 
I  emphasize  this:  there  is  no  feud.  The  hon. 
member  for  Brant,  I  think,  used  this  word.  I 
really  do  not  think  he— well,  I  will  not  say 
what  he  intended. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
a  point  of  order,  I  was  quoting  a  newspaper 
report  which  called  it  a  feud  and  it  quoted  a 
member  of  the  hon.  Minister's  own  advisory 
committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant,  I  think,  further  used  the  word  "feud." 
He  asked  me  if  there  was  a  feud.  I  said 
there  was  no  such  occurrence  as  far  as  the 
university    presidents'    report    is    concerned. 


This  is  the  report  that  was  discussed  some 
two  months  ago  or  a  month  and  a  half  ago. 
I  should  say  to  the  House  that  I  have  asked 
for  a  report  from  the  Ontario  teachers'  federa- 
tion which  is  going  to  release  it.  I  shall  get 
it  for  hon.  members  of  the  House  so  they  can 
read  it  too.  In  fact,  I  would  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  get  you  copies  of  the  presidents' 
committee  report  as  far  as  community 
colleges  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  would  like  to  clarify  the  question 
that  I  asked.  Hansard  is  not  printed  yet,  but 
I  had  asked  the  hon.  Minister  the  question: 
"Is  there  controversy  among  them  with 
respect  to  whether  the  community  colleges 
should  come  under  The  Department  of 
Education  or  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs?"  The  hon.  Minister  had  replied  that 
there  is  no  controversy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
recall  my  exact  phraseology.  I  think  I  said 
to  either  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  or  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  this  ques- 
tion had  been  discussed  with  the  committee 
of  presidents,  and  the  reasons  why  it  should 
be  administered  within  The  Department  of 
Education  because  of  economic  considera- 
tions, and  possible  arrangements- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Unanimity,  I  think,  is  the 
word  the  hon.  Minister  used. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  think  I  used  the 
word  "unanimity"  as  it  reflected  on  the 
administration.  However,  you  can  check 
Hansard.  Yes,  it  comes  back  to  me  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  used  the  word  "unanimity"  as  it 
referred  to  the  concept  of  the  community 
college- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order  and  I  guess- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  happened  to  look  at  the 
advance  Hansard  transcript.  After  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  had  raised  the  question,  I 
asked  the  hon.  Minister:  "Is  there  con- 
troversy by  the  university  presidents  concern- 
ing whether  the  community  colleges  should 
be  under  The  Department  of  Education  or 
under  The  Department  of  University  Affairs?" 
He  had  said  there  was  unanimity  in 
connection  with  this,  and  it  struck  me  as 
extraordinary  that  the  next  day  we  should 
read  there  was  not  unanimity. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  on  a  point  of  order.  We 
agreed  at  the  outset  that  community  colleges 
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would  be  dealt  with  in  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Education.  If  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  insists  on  discussing,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  is  willing  to  go  on  discuss- 
ing, community  colleges,  this  is  not  a  private 
fight  and  I  would  like  to  get  in  on  it.  Are 
we  discussing  community  colleges  in  Educa- 
tion or  are  we  going  to  continue  discussing 
it  now?  I  would  hke  some  clarification  on 
this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
intention  of  discussing  community  colleges 
per  se  in  this  debate.  I  am  trying  to  clear 
up  for  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
what  was  stated  and  I  explained,  I  hope,  to 
him,  that  the  report  which  came  out  yester- 
day was  discussed  with  the  university  presi- 
dents. They  have  released  the  report  as  was 
submitted  to  me  some  time  in  November  or 
December.  The  discussions  we  had  were  after 
the  report  was  submitted  to  me.  I  hope  this 
clears  up  this  point. 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  will  see  the  answer  in 
Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  all  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  could  we  have  the 
presidents'  committee  report  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  I  can  have  that 
for  the  hon.  members  tomorrow. 

Mf.  MacDonald:  And  the  teachers'  feder- 
ation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  am  not  sure  when 
this  will  actually  be  printed  or  how  they  are 
going  to  do  it,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  available 
we  shall  have  it  for  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  do  not  want  to 
come  back  to  this  point  because  I  thought  I 
had  explained  it  in  some  detail.  The  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  me,  as  I 
recall  it,  what  moneys  the  University  of 
Toronto  would  owe  on  its  capital  projects  in 
1970-71.  I  said  this  is  impossible  to  calculate 
because  we  do  not  know  the  number  of 
building  projects,  but  the  answer  was— 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  I  am  after  is  the 
interest  and  the  length  of  time  in  which  the 
debt  has  to  be  paid  on  the  amount  of  money 
they  get  in  1965  in  capital  grants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  checks 
Hansard  closely,  he  will  find  there  is  some 
reference  made  to  the  fact  that  these  were 
30-year  debentures  at  5.5  per  cent  and  that 


in  fact  the  universities— and  I  thought  I  went 
through  this  on  several  occasions— will  not  be 
paying  this  money  out  of  their  own  funds. 
The  moneys  will  be  advanced  by  way  of 
grants,  separate  and  apart  from  the  normal 
grants  for  their  regular  programme.  I  think 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  understands 
this,  but  he  may  not  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  agree  with  this  point 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  that 
you  are  inflating  their  operational  grants  ten 
years- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Exactly.  The  reason  I  seem 
very  leery  about  this  is  because  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer's  skill  in  being  able  to 
turn  figures  around. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasiurer): 
The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  the  one 
who  is  always  turning  figures  around. 

Mr.  Thompson:  This  is  a  real  opening  in 
connection  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. You  give  a  large  sum  of  money  with 
respect  to  buildings,  and  then  you  are  going 
to  give  a  large  sum  for  operating  expenses. 
It  looks  to  the  public  as  if  you  are  being 
very  generous  in  operating  expenses,  but  in 
about  10  years  from  now,  a  large  proportion 
of  that  operating  expense  of  revenue  is  going 
to  be  paying  cff  the  loan  that  you  have  given. 
I  want  the  hon.  Minister  to  say  clearly  that 
you  are  going  to  have  a  completely  separate 
amount  which  pays  off  the  capital  grants 
loan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  how  much  clearer  I  can  make  it.    I 
have  said  on  several  occasions- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Not  in  the  Budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  during  this  debate,  I 
said  that  these  grants  will  be  treated  as 
separate  entities.  They  will  not  be  included 
in  the  over-all  grant  to  the  imiversities  for 
their  regular  operating  costs.  I  have  said 
this  several  times,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry,  could  I  just  re- 
emphasize?  The  hon.  Minister  keeps  putting 
in  that  word  that  it  will  be  included  in  the 
operating  grant— 

Hon.  Mr,  Davis:  I  said  it  will  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  operating  grants  to  the 
universities. 

Mr.  Thompson:  But  tlie  hon.  Minister  in 
the  past  had  referred  to  it  "within  the  oper- 
ating grants,"  and  I  want  to  be  clear.  All  I 
want  to  get  is  a  clear  statement  that  this  is 
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going  to  be  distinguished  very  clearly  from 
the  operating  grants  which  are  given. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  said  this  on  several 
occasions.  My  English  is  not  perhaps  as 
adequate  as  it  should  be,  but  I  have  said  this. 

Mr.  Thompson:  It  has  not  been  in  the  past, 
you  know.    I  appreciate  it  will  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
obvious  it  has  not  been  in  the  past  because 
this  is  the  first  year  the  capital  aid  corpor- 
ation has  been  in  operation,  so  how  could  it 
be  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  in  the  past  of  giving  grants.  We  want 
to  get  this  very  clear,  because  previously, 
with  respect  to  the  Budget,  we  have  seen 
examples  of  how  they  shuffled  capital  grants 
with  revenue.  I  have  seen  it.  I  have  quoted 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
object  to  a  statement  saying  that  the  books 
are  cooked  and  the  accounts  are  shuffled. 
They  are  not  shuffled.    No,  they  are  not. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  I  believe  raised  two 
other  questions  that  I  shall  endeavour  to 
answer.    I  have  the  information. 

He  asked  me  as  to  the  number  of  graduate 
students  that  would  be  in  the  universities  in 
roughly  1970-71.  I  told  him  I  did  not  have 
this. 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  sorry,  you  gave  that. 
It  was  in  1962-63  that  you  said  the  graduate 
studies  were  started.  I  said  that  as  of  now 
they  have  had  two  years,  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  1962-63  and  1963-64-that  is  two 
years  to  me— although  apparently  it  was  not 
to  others.  So,  in  1964,  a  number  of  them 
should  have  their  MAs  and  the  question  I 
asked  was:  How  many  of  them  are  going 
further  towards  their  PhD,  and  how  many 
are  in  teaching  now  and  how  many  have  left 
to  go  into  other  employment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I 
can  summarize  it  this  way  for  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  He  did  ask— not  here  this 
afternoon,  but  I  obtained  these  notes  prior 
to  this— how  many  graduate  students  would 
be  in  the  graduate  schools  in  1970-71.  This 
was  asked,  as  I  recall  it,  last  Monday,  so  I 
endeavoured  to  get  the  information  for  him. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  accelerated  graduate 


programme    started    in    1962-63.     The    first 
fellowships   were   awarded   in   1963-64,   and 
I  will  give- 
Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry,  you  started  in 
1962-63? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  moneys  given  to  the 
universities  to  start  their  graduate  facilities 
were  advanced  in  1962-63.  The  applica- 
tions for  the  first  fellowships  came  in  1963- 
64.  Now,  I  will  go  to  the  1964-65  years,  if 
I  may.  In  1964-65  there  are  5,421  graduate 
students  in  the  Ontario  universities.  This 
total  includes  1,149— if  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  would  like  to  make  some  notes  of 
this— there  are  5,421  graduate  students  at  the 
present  time  in  the  universities.  This  is 
1964-65.  This  total  includes  1,149  Ontario 
graduate  fellows,  which  is  roughly  21  per 
cent  of  the  total.  In  1965-66  there  will  be  an 
estimated  6,726  graduate  students  enrolled  in 
the  graduate  faculties  of  the  universities  in 
this  province  and  if  the  same  relationship 
holds  true  as  in  1964-65,  and  we  anticipate 
it  will,  we  will  have  roughly  1,412  Ontario 
fellows  this  coming  year. 

Now,  I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  how  many 
of  these  will  be  going  on  to  their  PhD  de- 
grees. There  are,  out  of  the  1,149,  roughly 
513  presently  enrolled  in  the  PhD  course,  but 
we  do  not  know,  of  course,  how  many  will 
complete.  Now,  if  you  project  this  on,  as  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  on  Mon- 
day, to  the  1970-71  period,  and  assuming  as 
originally  projected,  there  is  a,  doubling  of 
the  graduate  enrolment  between  1965  and 
1966,  between  this  period  and  1970-71  there 
will  be  a  total  graduate  school  enrolment  of 
13,400. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  original  report 
from  the  presidents,  which  was  estimating 
certain  figures,  tiieir  requirements,  their 
needs,  their  figures  for  1965-66  were  4,150, 
and  our  figures  that  we  have  at  the  present 
time  are  substantially  above  that  at  6,726. 
Now,  if  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is 
right,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  remarks  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  fellowships  going  into 
teaching,  if  this  is  correct- 
Mr.  Thompson:  No,  I  am  sorry,  I  said  that, 
I  do  not  think  that  you  said  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  but  if  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  right  in  saying  50  per 
cent  of  those  in  graduate  school  will  go  on 
to  university  teaching— I  hope  he  is— this  was 
not  my  statement,  it  was  his— this  means  that 
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in  1970-71,  if  there  are  roughly  13,400  in 
the  graduate  school  and  close  to  this  number 
ready  to  graduate,  we  will  have  an  ample 
supply  of  teachers.  But  I  think  I  should  point 
out  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that 
I  question  his  figure  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
graduate  students  who  actually  go  into  teach- 
ing. We  are  hoping  50  per  cent  of  the 
students  on  graduate  fellowships,  or  perhaps 
a  higher  percentage,  will  go  into  university 
teaching.  Whether  the  other  students,  the 
other,  say,  70  to  75  per  cent  of  them,  go  into 
university  teaching,  we  cannot  determine. 

Now,  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  answers 
the  question  as  far  as  the  graduate  enrolments 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
deal  on  a  broad  basis  on  this.  I  wonder  about 
tlie  graduates  and  their  courses— I  would  as- 
sume we  are  going  to  need  a  great  number 
of  maths  teachers.  I  just  throw  that  out. 
How  many  are  taking  maths?  Have  we  got 
a  sufficient  number  to  fill  tlie  need  for  maths 
teachers  at  universities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  distinction  between,  say,  the  maths  and  the 
science  programme.  Of  the  graduate  fellows 
at  the  moment  there  are  somewhere  around 
290  in  the  maths  and  science  area.  We  do 
not  distinguish  between  the  two. 

I  should  explain  this  to  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
universities  themselves  are  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  the  students,  so  that  they  can 
allocate  those  areas  where  they  feel  there  is 
the  greatest  need  in  the  selection  of  these 
students  for  graduate  work.  This  is  the  most 
help  I  can  be  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position as  far  as  the  numbers  in  various 
aspects  of  the  graduate  programme  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  do  feel  this,  sir,  that  we 
may  be  running  into  a  soft  area  here  in 
connection  with  getting  the  required  teachers, 
that  we  will  not  be  getting  them  from  the 
graduate  work  in  certain  fields  and  I  would 
feel  that  you  yourself  should  be  having  a 
look  at  that  situation.  In  other  words,  you 
may  get  a  great  number  of  English  professors 
but  very  few  in  engineering. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
under  item  19,  how  much  is  the  total  in  that 
fund,  under  2302— it  is  the  scholarship, 
bursary  and  loan  assistance  fund.  What  is 
the  total  in  that  fund? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
total  is  right  there  in  the  estimates.  It  is  $1 
million. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  the  total? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  the  total,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  much  of  this  total  is 
unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  none 
of  this  is  unexpended.  Perhaps  I  should  ex- 
plain this  to  the  hon.  member.  This  money 
is  allocated  to  the  various  universities  for 
scholarship  purposes.  The  money  is  given  to 
the  universities,  who  in  turn  award  it  to 
the  eligible  students.  There  is  none  of  this 
money  that  is  unexpended,  as  far  as  the  gov- 
ernment is  concerned.  This  goes  to  the 
universities. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ex- 
plore this  area  because  I  am  talking  for  rural 
Ontario.  The  hon.  Minister  did  not  seem  to 
know  much  yesterday  about  the  flow  of  doc- 
tors, and  who  was  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
doctors.  He  did  not  know  much  about  that, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  Kentucky, 
they  have  a  system  whereby  they  will  give  a 
moratorium  on  loans.  Do  we  have  any  setup 
in  Ontario  to  encourage  graduate  doctors  to 
locate  in  rural  areas,  when  you  have  poverty 
in  rural  areas  such  as  we  have  in  dynamic 
Ontario?  They  cancel  the  loans  down  there 
on  the  basis  of  one  year's  loan  for  one  year's 
practice  in  a  rural  area.  Perhaps  this  is  one 
way  we  could  help  in  getting  more  doctors 
in  rural  areas.  Do  we  have  a  system  where 
we  encourage  this  type  of  location  in  rural 
areas  for  doctors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
be  as  helpful  as  I  can  to  the  hon.  member, 
but  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  appropriate 
place.  We  do  not  do  this  through  any  funds 
of  The  Department  of  University  Affairs. 
These  funds  are  given  to  the  students  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  an  education 
through  either  the  undergraduate  programme 
or  the  graduate  programme.  What  happens 
after  that,  as  far  as  attracting  them  into  other 
sections  of  the  province  or  the  economy  is 
concerned,  does  not  come  within  the  scholar- 
ship programme  of  The  Department  of 
University  Affairs. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  could  not  disagree  less. 
There  is  a  programme  in  the  United  States 
where  they  have  entered  the  loan  picture 
with   millions    of   dollars   with   low   interest 
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funds  that  can  be  borrowed  by  needy 
students  and  repaid  after  graduation.  In  New 
York  state  a  $16  million  fund  has  been  set  up 
for  loans  to  students.  I  think  it  is  disgraceful 
that  in  this  dynamic  province  of  six  million 
people  we  have  $1  million  for  scholarships. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  is  treading  on  fairly  delicate 
ground  here  because  this  is  a  special  item 
with  a  particular  use  by  the  universities  for 
scholarships.  If  he  wants  to  embark  on  a 
full-scale  debate  on  the  Canada  student  loan 
plan  whereby  close  to  $12  million  or  $15 
million  has  been  advanced  by  the  federal 
government  for  loans  to  students  in  Ontario 
universities  in  this  one  year  alone,  this  is 
possible.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  this  whole 
debate  on  student  aid  because  some  of  it 
comes  under  The  Department  of  Education 
but  I  assure  the  hon.  member  that  this  is 
not  the  sole  item  of  student  support.  Fifteen 
million  dollars  this  year  has  gone  through  the 
federal  government  to  the  Canada  student 
loan  plan  to  imiversity  students  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks 
about  libraries.  I  recognize,  with  the  hon. 
Minister,  that  the  substantial  allotment  for 
libraries  comes  under  The  Department  of 
Education  estimates  and  I  will  save  my  major 
remarks  in  that  connection  for  those  esti- 
mates. I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  paid 
too  much  attention  to  the  caution  directed 
to  him  by  my  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  when  the  hon.  member  warned  that 
he  should  not  fall  into  the  trap  that  seems 
part  of  an  endemic  disease  on  the  Treasury 
benches  of  glorifying  programmes  that  really 
are  not  even  planned  properly.  I  can  recall 
Rapid  Robert  on  one  occasion  rebuilding  in 
his  own  riding,  two  or  three  times,  a  building 
that  has  not  even  had  the  foundations  dug 
for  it  and  never  will  have.  Or  I  can  recall  the 
same  highways  that  have  been  built,  at  least 
by  announcements  in  the  House,  many  times 
over  but  that  somehow  do  not  get  on  the 
ground.  The  same  bridges  have  been  an- 
nounced at  regular  intervals  and  saved  up 
for  greater  and  greater  announcements  on 
the  eve  of  elections. 

But  in  that  same  category,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  should  look  very  closely  at  the 
remarks  the  hon.  Minister  made  in  his  intro- 
duction of  these  estimates.   He  said: 

I  wish  to  aimounce  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme to  increase  greatly  the  number  of 
trained  librarians  for  Ontario's   expanding 


imiversities,  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  our  public  libraries,  and  special 
libraries  in  industry,  finance,  technology, 
research  and  goverrunent. 

Taken  at  face  value,  that  is  a  very  important 
statement  and  I  had  hoped— and  really,  as  I 
listened  to  him,  it  sounded  as  though— there 
was  a  real  programme  under  way.  I  had 
hoped  that  with  a  glowing  sentence  like  that 
the  hon.  Minister  would  have  announced  a 
programme  that  really  meant  something.  Let 
us  look  a  little  farther  down  in  Hansard  as  to 
what  he  actually  said.   He  said: 

The  existing  library  school,  which  has 
for  many  years  been  accommodated  in 
the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  will  be 
taken  over  completely  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  will  move  to  temporary  quar- 
ters for  the  academic  session  beginning  in 
September,  1965.  The  move  will  enable 
it  to  increase  the  number  of  students  by  50 
per  cent,  from  100  to  at  least  150. 

That  is  the  only  concrete  thing  he  said  in  his 
whole  announcement. 

I  would  draw  his  attention  to  an  article, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
read  it,  in  the  publication  called  Canadian 
Library,  volume  20,  number  6  of  May,  1964. 
Miss  Bertha  Bassam,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Minister  is  familiar  with  this  lady,  has  done 
substantial  research  into  the  library  shortages, 
and  she  says  that  for  the  two-year  period  of 
1965  and  1966  there  will  be  required  for 
Ontario  107  more  librarians.  This  situation 
and  the  figures  projected  in  that  article  go  on 
and  the  situation  gets  progressively  worse. 
All  the  hon.  Minister  is  really  doing  at  the 
moment,  and  all  that  he  has  done  in  a  posi- 
tive way,  is  to  suggest  that  there  are  going 
to  be  50  more  places  available. 

Then  he  went  on— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 

of  order- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  will  finish  just  in  a  moment 

and    I   would    appreciate    the   hon.    Minister 

waiting  until  I  finish  what  I  have  to  say. 
Then  he  went  on  to  talk  about  some  of 

those  illusory  plans  that  might  come  about 

in  the  future: 

The  limitations  of  space  have,  in  the 
past,  held  the  enrolment  to  100  in  spite  of, 
we  think,  the  availability  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel.   Ultimately— 

Ultimately  he  is  going  to  do  something  else. 
Now  does  "ultimately"  mean  a  year  or  two 
years  or  five  years  or  ten  years?  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  know  that  ultimately  there 
are  going  to  be  400  spaces  for  students.    At 
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present  there  are  100,  later  there  will  be 
150,  ultimately  there  will  be  400. 

Then  he  talked  about  a  new  library  school 
for  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  and 
this  "will  take  approximately  two  years,"  he 
said.  Then  he  patted  himself  on  the  back 
again  and  said  he  had  received  reports  in 
1964  and  1965. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  been  in  this  House 
as  long  as  1  have  and  he  has  heard  criticisms 
for  at  least  six  years  that  1  know  of.  He  has 
not  had  the  responsibility  for  that  length  of 
time  but  there  have  been  criticisms.  Why  did 
they  have  to  wait  until  they  had  received 
two  reports  in  1964  and  1965,  and  then  take 
this  pat  on  the  back,  self-administered,  saying 
that: 

We  have  acted  immediately  upon  these 

recommendations. 

What  is  the  action  immediately  on  these 
recommendations?  Ultimately  we  will  have 
capacity  for  400  students  at  Toronto.  In 
approximately  two  years  we  will  have 
capacity  at  Western,  but  if  the  hon.  Minister 
reads  these  statistics  prepared  by  Miss  Bassam 
he  cannot  possibly  come  up  with  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  this  is  an  emergent 
situation.  It  has  been  an  emergent  situation 
in  this  province  for  many,  many  years  and 
the  programme  outlined  by  the  hon.  Minister 
which  he  says  represents  a  programme  of 
immediate  action,  certainly  to  me,  and  I  think 
to  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  great 
shortage  of  trained  library  personnel,  is 
thoroughly  disappointing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I 
should  go  into  this  in  just  a  little  greater 
detail,  but  without  taking  the  time  of  the 
House  for  any  great  length  of  time.  I  should 
point  out  that  the  increase  this  year  is  50 
per  cent.  Approvals  have  already  been  given 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  to  secure  the 
Ingram  and  Bell  building  on  the  west  side  of 
McCaul  Street  and  this  money  has  already 
been  approved.  The  university  has  been 
asked  to  go  ahead  with  this  programme  and 
this  is  a  50  per  cent  increase  within  one 
year.  The  400  students  are  the  number  who 
will  be  accommodated  in  the  new  library  to 
be  constructed  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
at  the  comer  of  Harbord  and  St.  George. 
I  cannot  tell  the  House  whether  any  actual 
physical  construction  will  be  completed  in  the 
latter  part  of  1966  or  the  early  part  of  1967, 
but  it  will  be  some  time  roughly  in  1967, 
when  the  university  will  have  the  facility  for 
the  total  number. 

The  board  of  governors  at  Western  have 
accepted  the  request  to  go   ahead  with  the 


library  school  there.  It  is  estimated  it  will 
take  roughly  two  years  before  they  can  come 
to  their  final  complement.  If  you  total  all 
of  these,  they  represent,  say  at  the  outside, 
a  500  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of 
librarians  in  three  years. 

I  should  point  out  to  you  that  there  are 
many  other  facets  of  this  library  problem.  I 
understand  from  UNESCO  that  by  1980 
there  will  be  one  million  volumes  a  year 
coming  off  the  presses  or  from  the  publishing 
houses  throughout  the  western  world. 

I  think  we  will  have  to  make  a  differentia- 
tion between  research  and  teaching  in  libraries 
in  the  future;  I  think  this  will  be  absolutely 
necessary.  The  five  Canadian  library  schools 
had  228  graduates  in  1963  and  276  in  1964, 
and  of  this  number  approximately  half  were 
graduated  here  in  Ontario.  You  cannot  pin 
our  proposed  expansion  down  to  a  matter  of 
two  or  three  months.  The  staff  has  to  be 
obtained,  and  so  on,  but  the  approvals  are 
there  and  the  moneys  have  been  allocated. 
Toronto  will  provide  400,  Western  75,  and  I 
mentioned  the  possibility,  depending  on  the 
future  of  Ottawa  University,  of  a  further 
expansion  there.  According  to  the  figures  in 
publications— which  I  will  give  to  you  so  that 
you  can  check  them— the  need  for  new 
librarians  in  1971  is  estimated  at  3,000  for  all 
of  Canada.  This  may  not  be  the  same  figure 
as  mentioned  in  the  hon.  member's  report. 
Ontario's  programme  will  enable  us  to  train 
roughly  1,250  in  Toronto. 

Mr.    Singer:    Three   thousand   and   eighty- 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  then,  we  are  very 
close,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  both  recognize  there  is  a 
need. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  right.  With  possibly 
250  at  Ottawa  and  a  total  of  1,710,  this  will 
take  care  of  more  than  half  of  Canada's 
needs  by  1970-71. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  said  we  had 
perfection  in  any  of  these  programmes,  but  I 
do  think  in  fairness  that  we  are  moving  and 
we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction  and  with 
some  substance. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  he 
might  read,  firstly,  The  Resources  of  Can- 
adian University  Libraries  and  Research  in 
the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences.  This  is 
where  we  obtained  some  of  the  information. 
Secondly,  he  should  read  The  Library  Sup- 
port of  Medical  Education  and  Research  in 
Canada.    I  think  you  will  find  this  will  give 
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you  some  further  information.  And  thirdly, 
he  might  examine  Forecasts  of  Costs  of 
Library  Services  in  Canada,  1965-1975. 

I  just  want  to  add  one  point  because  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant  raised  this,  and  it 
gave  me  some  concern.  He  suggested  that  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia  they  were 
going  to  devote  most  of  their  private  funds— 
and  I  think  it  is  very  conrunendable— to  the 
building  up  of  the  library.  I  thought  the  hon. 
member  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
British  Columbia  today  has  an  existing  enrol- 
ment of  roughly  14,925,  the  University  of 
Toronto,  roughly  15,011.  British  Columbia 
has  650,000  volumes  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  2,050,000.  Both  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  students  in  the 
undergraduate  body,  but  British  Columbia 
has  650,000  volumes  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  2,050,000  volumes.  I  am  not 
saying  this  is  sufficient,  but  I  think  it  gives 
some  indication  as  to— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  this  the  present  indication? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is  the  present  indica- 
tion. It  is  correct,  I  should  say,  for  1963-64. 
I  cannot  go  into  1964-65,  I  do  not  have  those 
figures.  I  have  some  figures  from  other 
Canadian  universities;  McGill  University,  for 
instance,  has  9,000  enrolled  and  has  880,000 
volumes  in  the  library. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  point  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  was  that  even 
though  the  discrepancy  at  present  is  the  way 
the  hon.  Minister  describes  it,  the  money  is 
to  be  found  not  only  to  close  the  gap,  but 
put  them  in  the  lead  and  apparently  they 
knew  what  our  plans  were  at  that  time.  I 
just  thought  I  should  bring  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  they  knew  of  the  plans  for  the  new 
library  to  be  constructed  by  the  University  of 
Toronto.  We  could  get  into  the  whole  picture 
of  library  planning— the  use  of  computers, 
the  possibility  of  transmitting  library  material, 
say,  from  the  Parliamentary  library  in  Ottawa 
through  the  new  computers  here  in  Toronto 
and  tying  it  in  with  the  Congressional  library. 
There  are  so  many  facets  to  this  that  I  think 
we  could  spend  all  afternoon,  but  as  the  hon. 
member  is  indicating  perhaps  we  have  gone 
into  this  in  sufficient  detail. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the 
hon.  Minister  for  having  at  his  fingertips  such 
an  impressive  set  of  statistics.  I  thank  him  for 
the  references  he  gave  me.  There  are  a  couple 
here  I  would  hke  to  give  to  him  which  I  think 


he  would  find  very  interesting.  There  is  an 
article  by  Robert  W.  Jackson,  which  deals 
with  the  problems  of  numbers  in  university 
enrolments.  This  is  a  paper  that  was  presented 
to  the  Canadian  education  association  in 
September,  1963,  when  it  met  in  Quebec. 
And  there  is  a  very  interesting  document 
prepared  by  Frank  W.  Schick,  "Manpower 
Shortage  in  Library  Education,"  printed  in 
the  Journal  of  Education  for  Librarianship, 
volume  three,  in  the  summer  of  1962. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  provide  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  on  pages  37  to  40.  I  think 
if  the  hon.  Minister  followed  up  some  of  these 
things  that  he  would  be  even  better  in- 
formed than  he  is  today. 

What  I  object  to,  and  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  understands  just  as  well  as  I,  what  1 
object  to  are  the  glowing  claims  of  progress 
he  makes  when  for  the  first  time  in  23  years 
this  government  has  just  begun  to  nibble 
at  the  problem. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  through 
you,  if  in  these  votes  there  is  any  grant  to- 
ward the   building  of  university  residences? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going 
to  touch  on  that  in  concluding  my  remarks. 
I  think  perhaps  the  hon.  members  will  recall 
that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government 
—I  think  I  remember  roughly  what  has  been 
involved  anyway— it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
government  in  the  past  not  to  give  any  capital 
assistance  to  the  universities  as  far  as  resi- 
dences are  concerned.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  the 
House  here  this  afternoon  that  this  policy 
has  now  been  altered  as  of  just  a  day  or  so 
ago.  I  had  hoped  to  have  it  in  my  original 
address  to  the  House,  but  the  details  were 
not  finalized. 

Under  the  proposal  to  the  capital  aid 
corporation,  universities  will  be  allowed  $1,- 
400  per  student  towards  capital  construction 
of  residential  facilities.  This  is  being  given 
on  the  understanding  or  on  the  basis  that 
universities  themselves  will  arrange  through 
financing  the  first  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  residential  facilities,  and  that  20  per  cent 
of  the  cost  will  be  arranged  through  public 
subscription  or  some  other  form.  The  students 
are  only  charged  on  the  basis  of  the  60  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  the  universities  raise  60 
per  cent  through  some  lending  institution, 
and  there  will  be  a  grant  from  the  Crown 
corporation  of  roughly  20  per  cent  which  is 
not  chargeable  to  the  university,  as  with  the 
other  capital  programmes.  The  universities 
are    required    to    raise    through    public    sub- 
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scription  the  other  20  per  cent.  The  uni- 
versities will  not  have  to  charge  students 
beyond  the  60  per  cent  level  for  room  and 
board. 

This  is  quite  a  departure  in  policy,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  really  is  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  appreciating  that  uni- 
versity residences  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
university  programme.  I  hope  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  does  not  feel  this  is  just  an 
extension  of  bricks  and  mortar.  I  have  gone 
to  many  university  residences  and  I  know  this 
is  an  important  aspect  of  their  life.  I  think 
we  all  accept  this  and  we  regard  this— I  hope 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say— as  a  substantial 
change  in  policy  and  one  that  is  most  en- 
couraging. These  arrangements  will  be  avail- 
able to  universities  that  started  construction 
of  residences  after  November  1,  1964. 

Mr.  Young:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister  very 
much  for  his  answer,  because  I  think  it  is  a 
long  overdue  move.  Whether  the  $1,400  per 
student  place  is  adequate  is  the  moot  ques- 
tion. I  take  it  this  is  on  each  bed  in  the 
residence.  I  think  the  figure  is  based  on  about 
$8,000  per  bed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  think  it  would  be 
the  CMHC  figure,  and  this  is  an  area  that  is 
somewhat  grey.  CMHC  have  used  a  figure 
of  roughly  $7,000  per  student  place,  per 
university,  and  the  $1,400  represents  some- 
thing slightly  in  excess  of  the  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Young:  This  will  reduce  the  burden 
considerably.  It  will  help  the  programme  of 
building  residences  to  some  small  degree  and 
I  would  hope  that  this  figure  will  improve 
in  the  days  ahead,  because  I  think  it  is 
desperately  important  in  Ontario  today  that  as 
many  of  our  rural  students  as  possible  be 
accommodated  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
With  the  extension  of  regional  high  schools, 
more  and  more  graduates  are  coming  forward 
to  the  universities  and  the  more  the  interest 
charge  on  capital  debt,  the  higher  the  resi- 
dence charge  is  going  to  be.  This  programme 
is  going  to  reduce  this  cost  to  some  extent, 
and  I  would  hope  that  as  the  years  go  by  the 
government  will  see  fit  to  give  bigger  grants 
than  the  $1,400. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  I 
commend  the  hon.  Minister  for  it.  But  I  think 
the  grants  should  be  bigger  and  I  hope  he  will 
look  into  that  in  the  next  Budget. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  I 
was  very  pleased  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkview  brought  up  the  problem  of  accom- 
modation for  students.  If  he  had  not,  I  was 
going   to   mention   it   in   the    House.    But   I 


would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Minister  his  statement  that  the  universi- 
ties would  be  receiving  approximately  91  per 
cent  of  what  they  had  asked  for.  When  I 
look  at  that  91  per  cent  and  then  back  at  my 
own  community,  I  see  that  the  request  was 
for  an  increase  of  approximately  a  million 
dollars,  yet  they  received  only  an  increase  of 
$600,000.  This  was  40  per  cent  less  than 
they  had  originally  asked  for.  This  would  not 
disturb  me  so  much,  but  a  large  portion  of 
the  grant  was  to  have  been  used  as  is  men- 
tioned, for  the  graduate  study  programmes, 
which  the  hon.  Minister  mentioned  earlier, 
when  it  comes  to  students  continuing  their 
education  and  eventually  ending  up  as  being 
university  professors. 

The  approximately  $100,000  to  be  allocated 
in  the  city  of  Windsor  means  that  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  curtailed  considerably  and  as 
a  result,  the  community  will,  in  the  long  run, 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  graduate  students. 

Am  I  correct  in  using  the  figure  of  a  40 
per  cent  decrease  when  it  comes  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Windsor  itself?  When  I  check  the 
other  universities,  I  find  that  Waterloo  Uni- 
versity received  68  per  cent  of  their  request, 
Carleton  55  per  cent— this  is  the  increase  in 
operation  grants— Western  50,  Queen's  46, 
Windsor  was  down  to  42  and  the  only  one 
below  Windsor  was  McMaster  at  40  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  could 
go  into  this  in  some  detail.  I  meant  to  mention 
this,  and  I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  House 
too  long.  The  reduction  of  $5  million  that  I 
think  we  came  close  to  arriving  at,  whatever 
the  figure  was  on  Monday— a  substantial 
portion  of  this  reduction  was  involved,  as  in 
Windsor,  with  the  graduate  grants. 

There  has  been  an  extended  graduate  pro- 
gramme for  the  past  three  years  and  there 
have  been  grants  on  grants  over  this  period 
of  time  and  the  figures  are  now  in  excess  of 
those  estimated  or  requested  by  the  univer- 
sity presidents  in  their  1962  report.  This  is 
where  perhaps  the  decrease  is  reflected  as 
far  as  the  University  of  Windsor  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  leave 
that  for  the  time  being.  The  day  before,  I 
mentioned  to  the  hon.  Minister  the  possibility 
of  assisting  students  who  attend  American 
universities.  Has  the  hon.  Minister  any  pro- 
gramme for  financial  assistance  to  these 
students? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  They 
can  qualify  through  the  Canada  student 
loans,  as  I  understand  the  federal  regula- 
tions, but  our  graduate  fellowship  programme. 
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as  was  mentioned  here  the  other  day,  is  not 
extended  to  studies  outside  Ontario.  The 
prime  reason  behind  it,  as  I  explained  I  think 
on  Monday,  was  the  intention,  to  build  up 
the  graduate  programmes  here  within  our 
own  province. 

The  point  that  the  hon.  member  raises  as 
to  the  availability  of  graduate  work  outside 
the  jurisdiction,  is  quite  valid  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  I  think  we  are  under  a  respon- 
sibility to  build  up  our  own  graduate  pro- 
gramme within  this  jurisdiction, 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  get  clarification  on  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  of  my  hon.  colleague. 

You  had  said  that  there  have  been  grants 
on  grants  on  grants— and  because  of  this  they 
have  not  used  them.  Could  you  clarify  this 
more  to  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  would  be 
slightly  more  careful.  No  one  said  that  any- 
one had  not  used  anything.  I  just  said  that 
there  had  been  an  extended  graduate  pro- 
gramme and  there  were  certain  basic  amounts 
allocated  in  1962-63.  This  was  accelerated 
so  that  the  same  base  was  used  in  1963-64, 
and  it  builds  up.  The  same  requests  were 
then  made  for  1964-65,  which  were  granted. 
I  hope  that  the  hon.  member  is  following 
me.   It  is  rather  complicated. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  mean  exactly  the  same 
request  as  originally  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  we  have  used  the 
original  figures  plus  the  acceleration  for  two 
years  and  it  is  now  suggested  that  at  this 
point  we  see  just  how  many  reach  the  num- 
bers that  they  say  they  will  have  in  this 
coming  year.  The  committee,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  did  not  allow  the  acceleration  on  the 
acceleration.  The  graduate  programme  itself 
has  been  continued  but  there  has  not  been 
the  same  acceleration  that  took  place  in  the 
past  two  years.  Now  this  is  difficult  to  explain. 
It  would  take  some  time.  I  could  go  into  it 
and  perhaps  show  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  exactly  how  this  works  some  other 
time.   It  is  a  fairly  complicated  situation. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I  am  to 
assume  that  the  hon.  Minister's  department 
has  completely  rejected  the  $100,000  for  the 
graduate  programme  that  the  University  of 
Windsor  has  requested? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
are  still  getting  the  same  acceleration  as  last 
year,  but  they  are  not  getting  the  accelera- 
tion on  the  acceleration. 


Mr.  NevsTnan:  I  still  cannot  see  how  you 
get  acceleration  on  acceleration  when  you 
are  building  up  the  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
still  getting  $175,000  this  year  for  their  grad- 
uate programme. 

Mr.  Newman:  They  are  receiving  $175,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Newman:  They  requested  $275,000,  is 
that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  right  and  they  are 
getting  $175,000. 

Mr.  Newman:  That  is  a  very  drastic  cut,  is 
it  not,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  a 
cut  because  the  students  are  not  actually 
there.  The  university  affairs  committee 
decided  that  this  is  the  amount  that  should 
be  allocated  to  the  graduate  programme  as 
far  as  government  support  is  concerned  at 
Windsor  this  year-$175,000. 

Mr.  Newman:  Then  the  hon.  Minister  is 
satisfied  there  will  be  enough  graduate  stu- 
dents as  a  result  of  the  programme  presently 
in  operation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  figures  I  gave  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  will  correspond  to 
the  finances  that  have  been  made  available. 
One  of  the  difficulties— and  we  could  spend 
a  lot  of  time  on  this,  too— is  the  development 
of  the  graduate  programme  at  each  and  every 
university.  This  is  something  that  I  guess  we 
will  have  to  face  as  time  goes  on,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  you  can  have  a  com- 
prehensive graduate  programme  at  every 
provincially  assisted  university.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, I  think,  of  specializing  in  certain  areas. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate that  the  hon.  Minister  said  that  he  would 
show  me  the  financial  statement  and  requests. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  did  not  say  that, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  said  I  would  try  to  explain 
to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
show  him  statistically  the  question  of  the 
acceleration  on  the  acceleration.  I  would  be 
quite  pleased  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Perhaps  I  was  jumping 
ahead  of  you,  because  one  of  the  questions  I 
would  like  to  raise  is  that  on  the  presidents' 
requests  from  the  different  universities.  One 
of  the  problems  we  have  had  is  that  we  hear 
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from  certain  sources  what  they  are  request- 
ing—and I  apologize  if  I  used  the  wrong 
figure  in  connection  with  the  amounts  re- 
quested, but  no  one  seems  to  know  except 
the  presidents  who  come  to  you.  It  is  not 
pubHcized,  so  we  have  to  judge  about  this 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  sir,  whether, 
prior  to  the  next  appearance  of  your  esti- 
mates, it  might  be  possible  for  us  to  see  the 
requests  that  are  made  by  the  universities 
and  to  see  the  deletions  that  you  make. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hoped 
that  perhaps  there  is  a  possibility,  as  I  was 
discussing  with  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South— I  think  it  is  a  very  germane  point- 
that  we  shall  have  a  formula.  If  we  have  a 
formula  arrived  at  by  next  year,  of  course, 
this,  becomes  somewhat  academic.  I  would 
certainly  consider  the  possibility  of  making 
available  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion some  of  the  totals.  I  think  it  would  be 
improper  to  make  available  the  individual 
items  within  the  universities'  submissions. 
As  I  say,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  these  areas 
here  in  debate  in  the  House  if  we  can  avoid 
it,  but  certainly,  as  far  as  the  overall  totals 
are  concerned,  so  the  hon.  leader  will  have 
them  for  the  session  next  year,  I  would  con- 
sider making  these  totals  available  to  him 
so  that  we  know  exactly  what  we  are  talking 
about.  I  would  be  quite  prepared  to  consider 
this. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  still 
like  to  pursue  the  previous  question  that  I 
brought  up,  and  that  was  aid  to  students 
attending  American  universities.  It  is  all 
well  and  good  to  say  that  loans  are  available 
from  the  federal  authorities.  What  I  am 
interested  in  is  what  is  this  province  doing  for 
the  student  who  will  be  crossing  the  border 
and  attending  an  American  university?  Surely 
there  should  be  some  type  of  aid  given  to 
that  student  by  this  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not 
given  this  any  great  deal  of  thought,  but  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  member  might— and  it 
just  comes  to  me  at  the  moment— discuss  this, 
say,  with  some  of  the  authorities  at  the 
University  of  Windsor.  I  can  envisage  the 
problem  created  if  you  have  substantial 
scholarships  available  for  Ontario  students  to 
study,  say,  at  Wayne  or  at  Detroit.  This  might 
influence  the  numbers  that  are  going  to 
Windsor.  Certainly,  when  you  get  into  the 
graduate  area  there  is  no  question  that  two 
or  three  of  the  American  universities  on  the 
border  have  a  more  sophisticated  graduate 
school  programme  and  if  the  funds  were 
made   available   to   attend  one  of  these   in- 


stitutions, students  might  select  this  instead 
of,  say,  the  University  of  Windsor.  I  question 
whether  this  would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  refer  to  any  student  that  can  obtain  a 
similar  type  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Windsor  or  practically— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  of  course,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  separate  these. 

Mr.  Newman:  But  there  are  a  lot  of  courses 
given  by  American  universities,  which  are 
not  given  by  the  university  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  That  student  might  have  to  attend 
University  of  Toronto  or  maybe  even  Queen's 
University,  when  he  could  simply  cross  the 
border.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  probably 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  he  could  be 
attending  an  American  university.  There 
would  be  no  charges  against  the  Ontario 
government  to  provide  funds  to  that  Ameri- 
can university.  It  would  be  so  much  cheaper 
for  us  to  have  that  student  educated  by  the 
Americans  than  it  is  by  our  own  school 
system.  I  think  there  should  be  some  type  of 
scholarship  bursary  or  grants  in  aid  made 
available  to  that  student  who  intends  to 
pursue  his  education  across  the  border,  pro- 
viding he  cannot  get  that  same  type  of  educa- 
tion in  the  community. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  vote 
is  carried  there  are  two  or  three  things  that 
I  would  like  to  put  to  the  hon.  Minister.  At 
least  one  of  them  I  raised  a  few  days  ago 
when  the  debate  began  and  he  has  not  yet 
referred  to  it.  A  moment  ago,  when  he  was 
talking  about  the  library  situation,  he  said 
that  the  developments  at  Ottawa  would  de- 
pend upon  the  future  of  that  university.  Are 
there  presently  plans  afoot  to  change  its 
administration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read 
—and  this  is  the  source  of  some  of  my  infor- 
mation as  it  is  for  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
—in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  some  week 
or  ten  days  ago  that  there  had  been  some 
discussions  at  Ottawa  University  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  change  in  administration.  As  soon 
as  we  have  any  specific  information  on  this 
point  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  inform  the  House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  should  also  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  if  he  would  care  to  comment 
on  long-range  overall  planning  for  university 
development.  I  realize  that  this  is  a  large 
topic,  but  the  responsibility  for  directing  the 
new  faculties   that  were   announced  by  the 
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government  a  few  months  ago,  I  presume, 
was  taken  by  the  hon.  Minister  in  consulta- 
tion with  many  advisers;  surely  the  plan  for 
expansion  of  the  whole  post-secondary  system 
is  one  that  is  also  his  responsibility,  and  I  am 
sure  that  everyone  in  the  province  would  like 
to  know  what  these  plans  would  entail  for 
the  five,  ten  and  fifteen  years  that  lie  ahead. 
Surely  there  must  be  some  considerable  in- 
formation available  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought 
I  had  touched  on  this  in  the  remarks  on 
Monday  and  I  said  we  were  going  on  the 
enrolment  goals  of  the  Ontario  universities 
in  their  report.  Perhaps  I  could  get  the  hon. 
member  a  copy  of  this  if  he  does  not  have 
one  before  him.  This  is  Post-Secondary 
Education  in  Ontario,  1962-1970,  and  I  am 
referring  now  to  university  education.  Under 
this  report,  and  the  figures  that  Dr.  Jackson 
has  prepared,  as  well  as  our  own  predictions 
—the  actual  enrolment  is  running  slightly 
ahead  of  Dr.  Jackson's  predictions  at  the 
moment— we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  91,000 
to,  say,  100,000  by  1970-71. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  remember 
the  hon.  Minister  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
numbers  but  I  am  thinking  more,  for  example, 
of  where  a  new  school  for  social  work  might 
be  located.  Is  Waterloo  Lutheran,  for  in- 
stance, not  going  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  go  ahead  with  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sorry- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Not  specifically  that,  but  where 
a  school  of  social  work  might  be  expanded, 
where  further  library  schools  may  be  estab- 
lished, another  faculty  of  medicine,  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  be 
one  of  the  functions  of  The  Department  of 
University  AflFairs  and  the  department  itself 
will  do  research  into  specific  needs  but  as  I 
think  I  pointed  out  in  my  preliminary  re- 
marks, one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
university  affairs  committee  will  be  to  study 
specific  needs,  say,  professional  needs  or  the 
possibility  of  a  future  legal  faculty  at  some 
university.  They  will  do  this  on  the  basis 
of  information  received  from  research  people 
in  the  department,  from  the  university  presi- 
dents, from  the  academic  persoimel.  They 
will  be  funnelled  through  to  the  university 
affairs  committee  who  in  turn,  as  it  did  with 
the  medical  faculties  and  with  the  library 
schools,  will  make  recommendations  to  the 
department.   This   is   how   the   research   and 


planning  will  be  co-ordinated,  in  a  general 
way.  Does  this  answer  the  hon.  member's— 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  hon.  Minister  and  the  gov- 
ernment take  great  credit  for  enacting  certain 
reports  that  have  come  to  them.  In  the  hon. 
Minister's  words,  for  example,  "within  one 
month"  of  the  recommendations  having  to 
do  with  the  need  for  new  medical  facilities, 
"this  government  acted." 

In  many  ways  this  is  very  commendable, 
but  surely  we  should  know  what  action  is 
going  to  be  required  next  year,  now,  and 
what  action  is  going  to  be  required  four 
years  from  now  at  the  present  time  so  that 
we  can  have  overall  planning,  overall  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  future  at  the  post-secondary 
level  actually  entails. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  into  this  without  be- 
coming specific.  Now,  if  the  hon.  member 
wants  to  mention  specific- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Yes.  Where  will  the  next  school 
of  social  work  be  developed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
decision  as  to  whetlier,  first,  there  is  a  need 
for  another  school  of  social  work— and  it  is 
my  own  view  that  there  is  a  need— will  be 
determined  on  the  recommendations  from 
the  university  affairs  committee  on  advice 
from  research  that  is  done  by  university  presi- 
dents and  by  the  research  personnel  of  the 
department.  The  university  affairs  committee 
then  will  make  these  recommendations  to  the 
government.  I  think  it  is  a  relatively  simple 
procedure. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  were  talking  about  a  pro- 
jected new  school  of  social  work.  The  hon. 
Minister  feels  personally  that  there  is  a  need. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  feels  the  same 
way  and  he  has  recommended  through  his 
department  that  a  new  school  be  established. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  argument 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  at  Waterloo 
Lutheran  particularly,  but  here  is  a  need  that 
has  been  indicated  by  the  hon.  Minister's 
colleague  in  the  government;  and  if  it  is  not 
going  to  go  there,  the  govermnent  must  have 
some  plan  where  it  will  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  could 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  just  getting  into 
this  area.  The  whole  question  of  specific 
faculties  and  where  they  are  to  be  located 
and  the  number- 
Mr,  Nixon:  But  that,  surely,  is  the  hon. 
Minister's  purpose. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  university  advisory 
committee.  This  is  one  of  its  specific  functions 
and  I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member  any  more 
than  that  is  the  channel  through  which  these 
recommendations  will  be  made.  It  is  the 
channel  through  which  the  medical  and  dental 
and  the  library  faculties  were  made.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  be  any  more  helpful  to 
the  hon.  member  or  not.  I  think  I  have  ex- 
plained in  as  great  detail  as  I  can.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  other  words  to  express  this. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  the  hon. 
Minister  should  recognize  that  in  the  field  of 
social  welfare  there  is  crying  need  in  the  prov- 
ince for  more  social  workers.  Not  only  his  col- 
league, the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare, 
but  I  am  sure  his  colleague,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  and  his  col- 
league, the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions would  welcome  with  open  arms  any 
sort  of  a  supply  of  social  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  talking  to  a  lady  the 
other  night  who  has  a  great  responsibility  for 
children's  aid  societies  in  the  county  of  Oxford. 
She  just  cannot  get  people  to  answer  advertise- 
ments that  she  puts  in  the  paper  because 
there  just  are  no  social  workers  available. 
Now  the  hon.  Minister  has  said— it  is  his 
opinion  and  I  think  he  said  it  in  that  way 
because  he  does  not  want  to  pre-judge  any- 
thing—that it  is  his  opinion  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  social  workers.  Well,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
has  personally  come  to  that  conclusion  and 
I  think  that  if  he  had  a  short,  sharp  caucus 
with  his  colleagues,  any  doubts  that  he 
might  have  would  be  removed. 

Surely  one  would  think  that  the  hon. 
Minister  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
university  advisory  committee  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  to  exploring  this  problem. 
He  has  given  his  opinion  that  he  does  not 
want  to  support  the  projected  school  of  social 
work— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
be  very  careful  now.  So  far  as  the  termin- 
ology in  this  was  concerned,  it  was  not  a 
case  of  the  Minister  not  wanting  to  support 
the  school  of  social  work  at  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University.  I  think  I  said  specifically 
that  Waterloo  Lutheran  University  does  not 
qualify  under  the  present  government  policy 
of  not  supporting  non-denominational  in- 
stitutions and  there  is  a  distinction  between 
this  and  what  the  hon.  member  has  said- 
Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  am  not  finished,  I  just 
gave  way  to  the  hon.  Minister  there  for  his— 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  think— 

Mr.  Singer:  —for  his  clarification  of  my 
interpretation  of  his  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think— 

Mr.  Singer:  No  matter  how  you  put  it,  the 
fact  is  this  government  is  not  going  to  sup- 
port the  projected  school  of  social  work  at 
Waterloo  Lutheran  University,  even  though 
it  is  supporting  the  school  of  St.  Patrick's. 
The  additional  fact  is  that  anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  the  public  affairs  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  recognizes  that  one 
of  the  crying  shortages  we  have  for  better 
care  of  the  citizens  of  Ontario,  are  more 
social  workers.  Another  fact  is  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  St.  Patrick's  in 
Ottawa  are  not  producing  anything  near  the 
number  of  social  workers  we  want  and  the 
hon.  Minister  is  unable  to  tell  us,  as  he  stands 
here  in  the  House  today,  whether  or  not  the 
university  affairs  advisory  committee  is 
presently  looking  into  it;  when  they  will 
look  into  it;  and  what  will  be  the  result  of 
their  deliberations.  He  can,  perhaps,  say  that 
he  does  not  want  to  pre-judge  what  they 
might  say,  and  that  is  valid.  But  surely  the 
least  he  could  do  would  be  to  give  them  an 
agenda  of  urgency  and  put  a  big  asterisk 
beside  "social  worker,"  and  say,  "We  need 
social  workers  in  Ontario,  and  we  want  you 
to  do  something  about  it."  And  at  least  in 
the  same  glowing  language  as  he  expended 
on  libraries,  say  that  we  are  going  to  embark 
on  something  to  produce  more  social  workers 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  one 
or  two  other  things  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  hon.  Minister's  attention.  I  am  sure  that 
he  well  remembers  the  report  of  the  univer- 
sity advisory  committee  before  the  formation 
of  his  department,  when  they  set  out  four 
alternatives  that  might  well  be  developed  in 
order  to  give  the  government  some  juris- 
diction over  the  general  affairs  of  the  uni- 
versities. As  he  knows,  the  formation  of  the 
department  was  not  one  of  the  means  that 
they  recommended.  They  did  say  that  if  the 
government  saw  fit  to  introduce  a  new 
department  dealing  with  the  universities,  it 
might  very  well  be  set  up  as  a  department  of 
higher  education  or  perhaps  post-secondary 
education,  so  that  the  many  areas  of  educa- 
tion presently  dispersed  over  approximately 
half-a-dozen  government  departments,  might 
come  under  some  unifying  general  direction. 

Now,  the  department  has  been  functioning 
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for  a  year,  and  I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister 
to  comment,  if  he  will,  on  whether  he  feels 
that  separating  the  universities  in  this  way 
is  somewhat  unnatural  and  that,  in  fact,  a 
good  many  other  areas  of  the  educational 
responsibility  of  the  province  impinge  on  it 
to  the  extent  that  the  responsibility  of  his 
department  might  be  enlarged  in  the  way  that 
the  advisory  committee  recommended. 

.  Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  hon.  member  is,  with  respect,  con- 
fused. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  the  university  presidents' 
committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  is  quite  a  difFer- 
fence.  It  is  the  university  affairs  committee. 
I  could  read  you  recommendation  No.  3.  It 
is  the  committee's  third  recommendation,  and 
it  suggests,  specifically,  the  creation  of  a  new 
department  of  university  affairs.  This  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  university  advisory 
committee. 

I  think,  as  the  hon.  member  now  perhaps 
realizes,  he  was  referring  to  the  presidents' 
committee  and  I  believe,  and  I  am  going  by 
memory  now,  that  it  suggested  that  this  de- 
partment be  separate  and  apart  from  The 
Department  of  Education.  I  think  this  was 
in  general  what  they  were  suggesting,  and  it 
is  a  difficult  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is 
one  of  these  philosophical  types  of  arguments 
and  we  could  spend  some  time  on  discussing 
the  relationship  of  universities  with  other 
forms  of  post-secondary  education.  I  would 
say  that  to  this  point,  separation  of  The 
Department  of  University  Affairs  from  The 
Department  of  Education  has  not  been  to 
the  disadvantage  of  other  aspects  of  post- 
secondary  education. 

But  the  department  has  not  really  been 
functioning  a  year  yet.  It  has  only  been 
functioning  since  May,  when  I  believe  the 
bill  was  proclaimed,  so  it  is  pretty  early  to 
assess  the  situation.  Perhaps  during  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Education 
we  might  touch  on  the  relationships  between 
post-secondary  institutions  and  our  universi- 
ties. But  my  initial  reaction,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  be  that  this  separation  has  not  worked 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  educational  struc- 
ture beyond  the  secondary  level,  to  this  date 
at  least. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  read  to  the  hon.  Minister  a  quotation 
from  a  speech  by  Dr.  Harris  of  Innes  College 
that    we    mentioned    earlier    in    this    debate. 


having  to  do  with  the  structure  the  govern- 
ment has  brought  into  being  to  deal  with  the 
universities.    I  quote  from  his  speech: 

It  is  true  that  the  relation  between  The 
Department  of  University  Affairs  and  the 
advisory  committee  is  not  clear.  The  only 
definite  link  between  the  two  is  the  deputy 
Minister  of  the  department  who  continues 
to  act  as  secretary  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, and  it  must  sometimes  be  unclear 
to  the  universities  when  they  are  discuss- 
ing matters  with  Mr.  McCarthy,  which  of 
his  two  hats  he  is  wearing. 

I  would  not  say  that  this  is  any  severe  con- 
demnation of  the  setup,  and  certainly  it  is  no 
condemnation  of  Mr.  McCarthy,  but  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Minister  would  comment  on  the 
possibility  that  when  the  presidents  of  the 
universities  do  come  to  the  advisory  commit- 
tee, it  is  not  clear  in  their  minds  just  what 
relationship  the  department  has  with  the 
committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
you  must  give  some  weight  to  the  fact  that 
you  have  pretty  able  people  on  the  university 
affairs  committee.  They  are  pretty  indepen- 
dent and  capable  individuals.  I  have  never 
broached  the  subject  of  their  feelings  when 
they  appear  before  the  committee  to  the 
university  presidents  or  as  a  group  when  they 
appear  before  the  committee.  As  Dr.  Harris 
points  out,  he  is  not  really  being  critical  of 
the  fact  that- 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  does  not  point  it  cut.  I 
pointed  it  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes.  The  rest  of  his 
speech  actually  is  fairly  complimentary  of  the 
structure.  I  happen  to  have  read  the  speech 
and  I  think  he  does  say  some  rather  nice 
things  about  the  relationship  of  the  govern- 
ment- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Not  embarrassingly  nice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  no.  He  does  not  go 
too  far. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  says  there  is  much  that  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  certainly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  are  going  through  a  period  of 
evolution  of  the  relationship  of  government 
to  universities  and  I  think  we  can  be  very 
encouraged  by  the  progress  we  have  made  to 
date.  I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member  what 
the  universities  feel  when  they  come  to  the 
committee.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  the  func- 
tions   of    the    department    and    the    deputy 
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Minister  as  secretary  to  the  advisory  com- 
mittee are  executive  functions.  The  depart- 
ment is  the  executive  or  research  arm  of  the 
university  affairs  committee  and  we  think 
from  this  standpoint  it  will  work  quite 
eflFectively. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pursue 
the  question  of  Waterloo  Lutheran  University 
a  little  more.  I  have  been  thinking  about  the 
hon.  Minister's  statement.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  the  province,  as  it  should,  gives  grants 
to  public  hospitals  run  by  a  variety  of 
religious  organizations.  I  think  the  govern- 
ment has  come  to  this  conchision  because  it 
feels  that  in  this  way  we  will  get  more  hos- 
pital beds.  It  does  specify,  and  I  think  it 
should,  that  these  hospitals  must  be  public 
hospitals  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  must 
be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  any 
public  hospital,  must  admit  patients  without 
regard  to  their  religious  beliefs,  and  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Following  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  if  a 
university,  even  though  religiously  oriented, 
is  prepared  to  open  a  school  of  social  work 
and  run  it  on  a  "public"  basis— and  I  put 
the  word  public  in  quotation  marks— and  pro- 
vide a  need  that  is  important,  urgent  to  all 
the  people  of  Ontario,  would  it  not  be  reason- 
able, if  certain  prerequisites  are  met,  certain 
regulations  are  abided  by,  and  if  there  are  no 
social  workers  coming  from  anywhere  else, 
that  grants  be  given  to  that  segment  of  that 
university's  operation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
really  that  simple.  The  tradition  in  the  prov- 
ince has  been— and  I  think  we  went  into  this 
at  some  length  last  session— for  the  govern- 
ment to  support  non-denominational  institu- 
tions. Tliis  was  the  basis  on  which  Windsor 
University  was  established  in  affiliation  with 
Assumption  University.  This  is  what 
happened  with  McMaster;  it  is  what  hap- 
pened with  Laurentian  in  Sudbury;  it  is  what 
happened  with  Waterloo  College,  in  its  rela- 
tionship with  St.  Jerome's.  They  have  all 
had  to  go  tlirough  this  process  and  I  think 
any  alteration  of  this  at  this  point  would  be 
a  breach  of  faith  with  the  institutions  which 
have  met  the  provincial  policy  requirements. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  establish  a  separate 
faculty  at  Waterloo  JLutheran  University  that 
was  not  under  its  administration. 

If  somebody  wants  to  establish  a  school  of 
social  work  for  degree-granting  purposes  in 
affiliation  with  some  provincially  assisted 
university  at  the  present  time,  this  is  one 
thing.  But— and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  could  explain. this  to  you— it  would 


have  to  be  a  degree-granting  institution,  and 
it  would  have  to  be  affiliated  and  connected 
with  an  institution  that  has  a  charter,  so  that 
you  cannot  have  a  separated  school  of  social 
work  at  Waterloo  Lutheran  University.  The 
degrees  would  come  from  Waterloo  Lutheran 
and  this  is  the  relevant  point  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  policy.  It  has  been  established  for 
these  many  years,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nixon:  With  some  inconsistencies. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  hon.  col- 
league from  Brant  and  I  discussed  these 
things  at  great  length  and  we  are  in  complete 
agreement  about  this  sort  of  suggestion.  I  am 
suggesting  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  is 
digging  his  heels  in  on  a  technicality  that  he 
is  applying  only  in  this  one  instance,  and 
which  his  colleagues  do  not  apply,  which 
his  colleague  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
does  not  apply,  and  which  his  colleague  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  does 
not  apply.  The  test  those  departments  seem 
to  have  used,  is  the  test  of  public  need  and 
necessity.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
would  find  himself  in  a  very  awkward  posi- 
tion if  he  said  a  public  hospital  run  by  a 
Catholic  group,  or  any  other  religious  group, 
is  not  going  to  get  grants  because  it  is 
religiously  oriented,  even  though  we  need 
hospital  beds.  So,  wisely,  he  has  not  said  it, 
nor  is  it  a  policy  of  government.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  gives  grants  to 
Catholic  organizations  that  run  training 
schools  for  boys. 

Surely  it  lies  within  the  ingenuity  of  this 
hon.  Minister  and  within  the  intelligence  of 
his  advisors,  to  work  out  a  system  whereby 
a  public  aspect  can  be  attached  to  a  school 
at  Waterloo  Lutheran  University  if  it  is 
going  to  produce  social  workers.  I  think  that 
is  simply  enough.  There  are  precedents: 
You  give  grants  to  Ottawa  University  for  the 
science  faculty.  There  are  many  other 
instances  of  this.  How  does  the  hon.  Min- 
ister rationalize  that?  How  does  he  rational- 
ize the  grant  to  St.  Patrick's,  other  than  by 
the  rationalization  he  gave  us  the  other  day— 
"because  we  have  done  it  once  we  are  not 
going  to  do  it  again"— which  is  an  excuse, 
not  an  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  more 
than  an  excuse.  I  do  not  think  the  hon. 
member  can  use  this  word  "public  necessity" 
because  all  education  is  necessary.  I  think 
I  could  ask  the  hon.  member  whether  his 
colleagues  agree  that  government  grants 
should  be  given  to  denominational  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  this  province,  because 
this  is  in  fact  what  he  is  saying. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Oh  no,  with  great  respect  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  he  is  twisting  and  turning 
more  now  than  he  ever  did.  That  is  not  what 
I  said,  that  is  not  what  I  imphed.  What  I 
said,  and  let  me  repeat  it  again,  because  I 
obviously  have  not  got  through  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  was  that  there  is  a  need  for  social 
workers  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  there 
is  an  offer,  if  I  can  call  it  that,  from  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University  to  start  a  school  of  social 
work— 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  can  explain  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  —and  to  produce  social  workers. 
I  am  saying  that  if  this  hon.  Minister  is  as 
clever  as  he  is  billed  to  be,  and  I  think 
maybe  he  is,  I  am  sure  that  he  can  work  out 
a  system,  the  same  way  as  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  worked  out  a  system  and  the  same 
way  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions worked  out  a  system,  to  attach  su£Bcient 
conditions  to  ensure  the  public  aspect  of  a 
school  of  social  work  at  Waterloo  Lutheran 
University. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  in  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
goes  back  to  the  whole  basis  of  planning. 
Evidently  this  particular  school  is  desperately 
needed.  It  is  particularly  needed  in  the  area 
of  western  Ontario  where  it  would  be  located. 
If  there  is  a  need,  and  certainly  this  has  been 
demonstrated— although  perhaps  not  strongly 
enough  to  convince  the  hon.  Minister  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs— if  the  school  is  not  going  to 
be  there,  a  plan  should  be  put  forward  by 
the  hon.  Minister  as  to  where  it  would  go. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  point  of  having  co- 
ordination between  the  hon.  Minister  of 
University  Affairs  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  also  should  be  stressed.  I 
would  suggest  the  hon.  Minister  look  at  his 
sentiments  about  this  and  then  either  be  in 
conflict  or  in  accord. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  I  pointed  out.  The 
Department  of  University  Affairs  has  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Ottawa  authorities.  We  are  not 
preventing  Waterloo  Lutheran  University 
from  starting  a  school  of  social  work  tomor- 
row; it  is  quite  allowed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  great. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  they  need  your  money, 
the  hon.  Minister  knows  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
operating  many  other  faculties  at  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University. 


Mr.  Singer:  The  public  of  Ontario  needs 
public  money  to  produce  more  social  workers. 

Vote  2302  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2303: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  know 
what  the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to  do  with 
that  $23,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
same  discussion  we  had  during  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Education  as  to  the 
provisions  for  the  miscellaneous  grants.  This 
amount  is  set  aside  for  eventualities  that  are 
related  to  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs  or  perhaps  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Last  year,  for  instance,  a  $10,000  grant 
was  given  to  the  Canadian  university  service 
overseas  to  assist  them  to  go  to  the  under- 
developed countries  to  assist  in  their  educa- 
tional programme. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Was  that  not  a  separate  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  this  was  done  under 
miscellaneous.  Of  course,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber well  knows,  we  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  $23,000  will  cover,  or  we  would 
have  had  it  listed  here. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  not  exactly  a  round  figure 
though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
would  take  this  under  consideration  for  next 
year  so  that  we  will  either  have  $22,000, 
$24,000  or  $25,000;  if  $23,000  is  not  the 
appropriate  figure. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  think  there  is  another 
principle  attached  to  this.  I  have  never  quite 
understood  how  you  do  allocate  the  amounts 
to  voluntary  agencies,  whether  it  is  from 
either  public  pressure  or  political  presstire 
that  certain  organizations  make  to  get  cover- 
age. I  can  think  of  such  organizations,  for 
example,  as  the  Canadian  institute  of  inter- 
national affairs.  Why  do  they  not  have  some 
kind  of  a  grant?  They  are  helping  the  educa- 
tion of  people,  why  are  they  not  under  this? 
What  about  Canadian  adult  education?  There 
never  seems  to  me  to  be  any  rhyme  or  reason 
to  the  way  you  suddenly  see,  poked  away  in 
some  comer  of  some  Minister's  estimates, 
a  group  of  grants  to  the  boy  scouts,  or  to 
something  else.  I  am  wondering,  because  the 
hon.  Minister  is  a  systematic  person,  and  he 
must  have  some  logic  attached  to  this  thing, 
whether  he  could  tell  us  how  he  arrived  at, 
for  example,  giving  $1,500  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  and  $1,000  only  to  the 
Royal  Canadian  Institute, 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  if 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  would  look 
at  the  miscellaneous  grants  in  last  year's 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Education, 
he  will  find  that  nearly  all  of  these  have  been 
transferred  over  in  the  same  amounts  from 
there.  These  grants  have  been  given  year  by 
year,  and  I  think  he  will  find  that  this  year 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  grants  from  The 
Department  of  Education  to  the  boy  scouts. 
I  am  sure  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
will  support  this;  I  think  there  is  an  increase 
in  grants  to  the  boy  scouts. 

Mr.  Thompson:  It  seems  to  be  the  principle 
of  the  hon.  Minister— I  never  thought  he  was 
that  conservative— that  this  list  can  go  on 
year  after  year,  because  he  has  inherited  this 
and  so  will  keep  on  using  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  could  ask  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  if  he  would  suggest 
that  we  delete  any  of  these  organizations 
from  this. 

Mr.  Thompson:  No<  this  is  the  old  trick.  I 
simply  asked  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  add 
any  more  to  it,  such  as  the  Canadian  institute 
of  international  affairs  or  Canadian  adult 
education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of 
these  groups  make  representations,  and  if  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  a  specific 
group  that  he  tliinks  is  quite  justified  in 
applying  for  some  government  assistance,  we 
would  certainly  be  prepared  to  consider  it. 
This  is  what  the  $23,000  is  for. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  ask  what  is  the 
basis  on  which  public  money  is  spent  on 
groups.  I  have  a  couple  of  groups  coming  to 
the   hon.    Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  basis,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  justifiable  need.  If  an  organization  is 
doing— and  this  is  a  matter  on  which  we 
could  debate  each  item  as  we  go  through  the 
public  accounts- 
Mr.  Thompson:  No,  just  the  general  prin- 
ciple attached  to  spending  public  money  on 
voluntary  agencies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  On  justifiable  need  for 
work  that  we  feel  has  some  public  benefit.  I 
think  this,  generally  speaking,  is  the  criterion. 

Mr.  Singer:  Those  agencies  are  not  reli- 
giously oriented. 

Vote  2303  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs. 

ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORT 

(continued) 

On  vote  2101: 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  committee  rose  and 
reported  last  Thursday  night,  I  was  dealing 
with  certain  points  which  were  raised  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt) 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Bryden).  If  it  would  please  you,  sir,  I  would 
continue  briefly  and  deal  with  another  matter 
which  was  referred  to  by  both  hon.  members, 
namely,  insurance  to  cover  claims  arising 
out  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  without  regard 
to  fault. 

The  select  committee  on  automobile  in- 
surance, in  its  final  report,  recommended  that 
it  be  made  mandatory  that  all  liability  insur- 
ance policies  include  accident  insurance  cover- 
age to  all  parties  regardless  of  fault,  for  the 
payment  of  certain  stipulated  amounts  in  the 
case  of  death  or  injury,  and  the  payment  of 
certain  weekly  benefits  where  a  person  is  un- 
able to  work.  The  committee  further  recom- 
mended that  the  motor  vehicle  accident 
claims  fund  be  extended  to  grant  similar 
coverage  where  an  uninsured  motor  vehicle 
is  involved  in  an  accident. 

As  the  recommendation  embodies  an  en- 
tirely new  concept  respecting  the  payment 
of  damages,  that  is,  payment  without  regard 
to  fault,  the  matter  is  one  which  must  be 
very  carefully  gone  into.  I  am  sure  from 
reading  the  deliberations  of  the  committee 
that  all  aspects  of  the  problem  were  very 
carefully  considered. 

Two  basic  questions  come  to  my  mind: 
First,  is  there  a  need  for  this  type  of  pro- 
tection, and  second,  if  so,  how  much  will  this 
protection  cost  the  motoring  public  in 
premium  dollars? 

The  report  of  the  select  committee  states 
that  the  insurance  industry  estimates  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  plan  would  be  approxi- 
mately 12.6  per  cent  of  the  premiums  for  the 
$35,000  minimum  limit  for  third  party 
liability  insurance.  In  other  words,  the  addi- 
tional premium  that  a  motorist  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  proposed  accident 
insurance  coverage  would  run  anywhere  be- 
tween $4  and  $20,  depending  on  the  rating 
category  in  which  the  insured  fell. 

This  would  mean,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Ontario  motorists  would  be  required  to  pay 
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an  additional  $20  million  annually  in  insur- 
ance premiums.  I  am  not  personally  convinced 
that  experience  might  not  show  the  figure 
to  be  considerably  higher.  In  any  event,  I  for 
one  do  not  want  to  be  responsible  for 
saddling  the  motorists  of  this  province  with 
having  to  pay  an  additional  $20  million  a 
year  in  insurance  premiums  until  I  am  satis- 
fied beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
protection  is  warranted  and  needed. 

Do  we  have  any  proof  that  there  is  a  need 
for  the  type  of  protection  recommended? 
Does  society  at  present  provide  other  means 
of  compensating  widows  and  orphans  through 
public  welfare  agencies,  the  hospital  services 
commission,  PSI,  payments  by  employers  and 
various  other  sources? 

It  was  my  opinion  that  this  question  could 
not  be  intelligently  answered  until  an  actual 
study  had  been  made  of  the  case  histories  of 
persons  involved  in  accidents,  to  determine 
what  benefits  they  did  receive  and  what,  if 
any,  hardships  were  being  suflFered  under  our 
present  system.  Apparently,  other  persons  are 
thinking  along  the  same  line.  An  application 
was  received  from  Osgoode  Hall  law  school 
for  a  research  grant  to  conduct  a  study  along 
these  lines.  The  following  is  a  direct  quota- 
tion from  the  application: 

No  field  study  of  how  the  present  system 
operates  in  practice  was  made.  Osgoode 
Hall  law  school  would  like  to  conduct 
such  a  study.  We  will  attempt  to  discover 
the  social  facts  which  should  indicate 
whether  the  system  as  a  whole  is  as  defi- 
cient as  its  critics  claim  or  as  good  as  its 
supporters  maintain.  A  meaningful  assess- 
ment of  the  present  system  must  be  based 
on  facts. 

As  it  appeared  that  Osgoode  Hall  would  be 
a  most  competent  body  to  conduct  the  study, 
a  grant  was  authorized  for  an  independent 
Study  to  be  done  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor A.  M.  Lyndon.  I  believe  the  major 
part  of  the  study  has  been  done.  A  number 
of  victims  of  accidents  that  occurred  three 
years  ago,  have  been  personally  interviewed 
regarding  tlie  extent  of  their  injuries;  the 
expenses  incurred;  their  loss  of  wages; 
doctors'  bills;  hospital  bills;  other  expenses 
and,  as  well,  the  amount  of  money  which 
they  recovered  from  any  source.  I  believe 
Professor  Lyndon  hopes  to  have  his  final 
report  completed  within  the  next  few  months. 
Now,  the  technical  committee  on  premium 
costs:  Regarding  the  matter  of  additional 
premium  costs,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  suggested 
12  per  cent  increase  suggested  in  the  report 
is  based  on  an  estimate  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry, la  yipw  of  the  fact  that  so  many 


people  would  be  affected,  I  thought  it  advis- 
able that  this  estimate  be  reviewed.  I  there- 
fore appointed  a  special  technical  committee 
of  senior  officials  of  The  Department  of 
Transport  and  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  go  into  the  matter  of 
costs,  not  only  in  relation  to  insurance 
policies  alone,  but  also  the  additional  costs 
to  the  motor  vehicle  accident  claims  fund. 
This  committee  has  been  working  during  the 
past  year  and  I  expect  to  have  a  report  in 
the  next  few  weeks. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Ghairman,  that  these  studies 
will  result  in  information  which  will  be  very 
beneficial  and  helpful  in  deciding  what  course 
should  be  followed. 

And  now,  sir,  as  we  go  into  item  2101,  I 
think  it  might  be  appropriate  if  the  chairman 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  reg'on  trans- 
portation study,  my  colleague  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Highways  (Mr.  MacNaughton),  would 
like  to  make  a  statement  on  the  progress  and 
the  present  state  of  that  study. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Ghairman,  before  we  go  into  that— the  hon. 
Minister  has  just  introduced  a  new  aspect 
to  his  preliminary  remarks. 

I  am  sure,  sir,  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  region  transpor- 
tation study  wovild  not  mind  if  we  deal  with 
that  portion  of  the  remarks  first. 

I  am  really  amazed,  to  sit  here  and  listen 
to  the  last  statement  of  the  hon.  Minister 
insofar  as  the  recommendations  of  the  select 
committee  on  automobile  insurance  are  con- 
cerned. I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  recog- 
nizes that  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
was  his  colleague,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)?  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  recognizes,  or  has  bothered  to  sit 
down  and  read,  the  evidence  that  came 
before  that  committee,  and  recognizes  that 
the  submissions  which  the  committee  re- 
ceived included  submissions  from  the  insur- 
ance industry. 

The  estimates,  insofar  as  costs  were  con- 
cerned, were  checked  by  the  actuaries  who 
act  for  the  insurance  industry.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister must  know,  as  I  do,  that  there  is  not  an 
actuary  within  the  insurance  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, on  a  permanent  basis,  who  can  give 
him  any  advice.  We  have  asked  for  many 
years  that  the  section  of  The  Insurance  Act 
which  is  there,  be  proclaimed,  so  that  the 
insurance  department  will  be  able  to  con- 
trol insurance  premiums.  For  some  reason, 
best  known  to  the  government,  even  though 
that  section  has  sat  on  The  Insurance  Act  for 
some    thirty-odd    years,    it    has    never    been 
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proclaimed,  and  because  it  has  never  been 
proclaimed,  the  government  has  never  been 
moved  to  hire  a  competent  staff  of  actuaries 
to  investigate. 

I  neglected  to  hear— and  I  think  the  omis- 
sion was  obvious— from  the  hon.  Minister  that 
in  his  technical  committee  on  premium  costs 
there  was  any  actuary  advising  or  examining 
and  if  there  is  no  actuary,  is  the  hon. 
Minister— supposing  he  can  second-guess  the 
figures  given  by  the  insurance  companies 
which  they  were  prepared  to  stand  by  and 
which  their  actuaries  have  worked  and 
checked  out— is  he  second-guessing  his 
colleague,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  when  he  joined  in 
that  report?  Is  he  second-guessing  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  unani- 
mously agreed  that  this  was  important  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  recommended  that 
this  step  be  taken? 

What  basis  has  the  hon.  Minister  got  to 
begin  to  question  this?  He  reads  us  an 
application  from  Osgoode  Hall.  Now,  does 
he  mean  by  Osgoode  Hall,  the  benchers  of 
the  law  society,  the  governing  body  of  the 
law  society?  He  could  not  mean  that, 
because  if  he  had  read  the  evidence  he  would 
have  recognized  that  the  treasurer  of  the  law 
society  came  before  us,  and  several  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  law  profession  came 
before  us  and  said,  "This  is  needed.  We  rec- 
ommend it.  We  encourage  it."  Does  he 
mean  the  students?  Or  does  he  mean  an 
individual  professor? 

It  is  interesting,  too— and  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  will  be  prepared  to  tell  us 
whether  this  letter  came  at  his  encouragement 
or  came  of  the  initiative  of  the  people  who 
submitted  tlie  letter.  My  suggestion  to  the 
hon.  Minister  is  that  he  asked  for  such  a 
letter  to  be  written  so  that  he  could  get  an 
estimate  to  carry  on  this  investigation.  I 
would  like  to  hear  him  stand  up  and  say  that 
this  is  not  so.  In  other  words,  the  hon. 
Minister  is  trying  to  second-guess  everybody 
of  importance  who  dealt  with  this  question. 

There  is  a  crying  need  in  this  province  for 
a  system  of  compensation  without  fault  for 
victims  of  automobile  accidents.  All  the  hon. 
Minister  has  to  do  is  talk  to  anyone  of  his 
government  colleagues  who  were  on  that 
committee,  I  would  think  that  this  hon. 
Minister  at  least  should  pay  some  attention  to 
his  colleague,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  his  mind.  What  is  the 
hon.  Minister  second-guessing?  What  is  he 
investigating?  Does  he  know?  Has  he  any 
idea?  Has  he  read  the  report  and  the 
evidence?     The    transcripts    are    all    there. 


There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  pages  of 
evidence  to  do  with  this. 

What  greater  authorities,  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  you  have  in  the  province  of  Ontario  on 
this  subject  than  the  insurance  industry,  the 
legal  profession  and  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  members  of  this  select  committee?  This 
was  an  outstanding  select  committee,  in  my 
opinion.  It  gave  an  outstanding  report.  One 
of  the  results  flowing  from  this  report  should 
have  been  to  give  to  Ontario  the  most 
advanced  system  of  automobile  insurance  on 
the  North  American  continent.  But  I  suppose 
this  hon.  Minister  does  not  want  it.  I  suppose 
he  would  rather  stay  in  the  Dark  Ages. 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  he  gravitated  into 
this  portfolio  and  obviously  he  does  not 
understand  what  he  is  talking  about  when  it 
comes  to  the  matter  of  automobile  insurance. 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister  owes  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  some  explanation  for  the 
foot-dragging,  the  shillyshallying,  the  way 
he  is  casually  brushing  aside  this  most  impor- 
tant, seriously  considered  and  responsible 
recommendation.  This  afternoon  in  his  re- 
marks he  has  given  us  no  answer  at  all  and 
last  year  in  his  remarks  he  did  not  even  know 
what  we  were  talking  about.  He  never  heard 
of  the  subject.  Surely  to  goodness  the  people 
of  Ontario  deserve  better  than  this.  Was 
there  not  an  interim  report  from  this  com- 
mittee of  Osgoode  Hall?  Did  not  the  interim 
report  bear  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee?  Will  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
us  about  that?  This  hon.  Minister  just  makes 
one  pause,  and  I  wonder  what  he  is  doing  in 
that  seat  and  in  that  portfolio  with  an  impor- 
tant recommendation  like  this,  when  he  can 
bring  in  nothing  further  than  a  series  of 
doubts  that  he  has  in  his  mind.  It  is 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  vote  are  we  debating  here? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2101. 

Mr.  Young:  Vote  2101?  Then  is  this  dis- 
cussion in  order  under  this  vote? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  did  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  Young:  If  it  is,  then  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  would  like  to  make  some  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
you  could  discuss  it  under  2101,  or  under 
2105,  the  motor  vehicle  accident  claims  fund. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  it  is  not  under  the  motor 
vehicle  accident  claims  fund. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  was  discussing  it  as  I 
opened  my  remarks  today  because  it  was  one 
of  the  points  raised  by  both  the  Opposition 
critics  in  reply  to  my  introductory  speech. 
If  you  want  to  discuss  it  under  2101  or  2105, 
that  is  quite  all  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  only  place  you  can  discuss 
it- 
Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition) Would  you  answer  the  remarks,  sir? 

Hon,  Mr.  Haskett:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  first  of  all  put  the  question:  Had 
I  initiated  the  offer  that  came  from  Osgoode 
Hall  law  school?  I  would  say,  no,  I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

He  made  another  specific  inquiry  as  to 
whether  we  had  had  an  interim  report.  I 
have  seen  some  uncoUated  figures  with  no 
indication  of  what  they  meant  or  what  the 
deductions  would  be  from  them  and  they 
were  quite  incomplete  and  it  was  of  little  or 
no  use  to  me  and  I  am  sure  would  be  of  little 
or  no  use  to  the  House  at  this  time. 

Further  to  what  the  hon.  member  has 
raised  by  way  of  his  intention  to  reflect  on 
the  importance  or  the  need  for  this  study,  I 
would  like  to  say  this:  we  decided,  in  view 
of  the  extent  of  the  burden  in  additional  cost 
in  premiums  that  would  be  placed  on  the 
people  of  this  province,  we  were  not  prepared 
to  embark  on  a  scheme  as  radically  different 
as  this  without  researching  it  carefully.  I 
made  this  point  clear  when  I  was  dealing 
with  my  estimates  last  year,  that  we  were 
going  to  have  this  inquiry  into  need  before 
we  took  any  further  action.  We  authorized 
the  inquiry  for  the  study  by  the  group  from 
Osgoode  Hall  and  since  we  were  awaiting 
the  results  of  tliat,  we  have  doubled  the  study 
being  done  by  having  the  cost  looked  into 
again  by  insurance  people,  including 
actuaries. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  retrace  the  same  ground?  The  select 
committee  on  automobile  insurance  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
we  thought  wisely,  in  investigating  this.  I 
say  again,  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
competent  select  committees  that  I  have  seen 
since  I  have  been  in  the  House  and  it  was 
chaired— I  repeat— it  was  chaired  by  no  less 
a  man  than  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer. 
We  had  the  best  advice  available.  We  had 
the  advice  of  the  whole  insurance  industry 
speaking  as  one  voice  through  one  of  its 
senior  officials.  We  had  the  advice  of  the 
actuaries  they  produced.  We  had  the  advice 
of  an  important  actuary  that  the  committee 


retained  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
brought  up  here  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
of  Ontario.  We  had  the  advice  of  the  best 
brains  in  the  legal  profession.  And  we  had 
the  collective  intelligence  for  what  it  is  worth, 
of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

How  much  further  do  you  investigate?  You 
investigate  investigations  and  investigations 
of  investigations  until  you  keep  on  running 
around  in  this  big  treadmill  and  emerge 
absolutely  nowhere.  One  is  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  hon.  Minister  wants  to  emerge 
absolutely  nowhere  and  wants  to  stay  on  the 
perpetual  treadmill. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Could  the  hon.  Minister 
tell  us  why  he  thought  this  committee's  study 
was  unsatisfactory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  simply  felt,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  have  said,  that  any  new  pro- 
gramme that  was  as  radical  a  departure  as 
this,  could  very  well  be  studied  in  depth, 
because  we  had  nothing  conclusive  that  the 
need  existed  and  that  was  the  first  basis  on 
which  the  further  study  was  being  made.  If 
the  scheme  is  as  good  as  its  proponents 
believe,  then  it  will  not  suffer  by  being 
studied  and  looked  at  carefully  and  if  it  is 
not  good,  tlie  difficulties  will  show  up. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  he  saying 
in  effect  that  the  opinions  of  all  of  these 
people,  that  the  opinions  of  all  the  committee 
members  have  no  substance  behind  them?  Is 
that  what  you  are  saying,  that  we  are  too 
radical  for  you?  I  never  thought  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  as  a  radical  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  report  from  the 
select  committee  on  insurance  was  an  excel- 
lent report  and  no  one  has  questioned  that. 
I  suppose  there  have  been  few  reports  pre- 
sented to  this  Legislature  by  select  com- 
mittees that  have  been  as  completely 
implemented  clause  by  clause  as  that  report 
was.  This  is  one  section  of  that  report  that 
has  not  yet  been  implemented.  It  has  not 
been  put  aside,  it  has  not  been  shelved;  it  is 
being  carefully  restudied  in  the  light  of 
changing  conditions  and  because  we  felt 
that  as  regards  need,  the  case  had  not 
been  proved  conclusively. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  changing  pro- 
gramme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  rising  costs  of  auto- 
mobile accidents  for  one,  and  the  increased 
cost  to  the  drivers  of  this  province  if  they 
have  to  carry  this  additional  coverage. 
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.  Mr.  Singer:  But  the  report  dealt  in  detail 
with  the  estimated  additional  cost.  Are  you 
suggesting  that  the  figures  that  were  given  to 
us  in  evidence  and  were  reproduced  in  the 
report  are  wrong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  think  they 
apply  today. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  basis  do  you  have  for 
saying  that?  Have  you  got  an  actuarial  report 
you  can  produce  to  us  that  disagrees  with 
those  figures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Most  people  know  that 
insurance- 
Mr.  Singer:  Now,  I  do  not  want  that,  "most 
people  know."  You  have  the  temerity  to 
question  the  evidence  that  came  before  the 
committee  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
committee  and  I  would  presume,  being  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  House  and  an 
honourable  gentleman,  that  you  would  not 
question  them  unless  you  had  some  actuarial 
evidence.  I  would  like  you  to  produce  for  us, 
this  afternoon,  an  actuarial  statement  show- 
ing that  those  estimates  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Can  we  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, has  he  got  such  an  actuarial  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  Of  course  you  have  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  know  that  the  insur- 
ance premiums  across  this  province  and  across 
this  country  have  risen  substantially  since 
this  report  came  in  and  therefore  the  figures 
that  were  in  this  report  do  not  apply  in 
today's  situation. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  has  just  given  us  one  of  the  great 
reasons  why  we  should  be  instituting  a  public 
insurance  programme.  He  says  that  costs  are 
rising.  Accidents  are  going  up  in  price.  If 
this  is  true,  then  I  think  the  experience  shows 
that  the  cheapest  way  we  possibly  can  get 
coverage  for  these  rising  costs  is  through  a 
comprehensive  government-sponsored  public 
insurance  plan. 

I  Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
And  all  the  costs  like  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this 
government  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
citizens  face  certain  obligations.  On  the  high- 
way we  charge  licence  fees  if  we  want  to 
drive  a  car.  That  helps  to  pay  for  the  roads 
upon  which  we  drive.    We  charge  gasohne 


tax.  That  is  okay.  We  have  no  objection  to 
that.  But  when  it  comes  to  insurance,  we 
also  should  have  the  right  to  say  to  the 
driver,  "You  have  an  obligation  to  society  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  damage  you  cause." 
And  so  right  there,  we  have  the  right,  I 
contend,  to  say  to  every  driver  in  the  year 
1965,  "So  much  money  is  needed  to  cover 
all  automobile  accident  costs,"  and  we  divide 
the  amount  of  dollars  by  the  number  of 
drivers  or  cars  as  the  case  may  be,  and  we 
say  that  x  number  of  dollars  is  needed  from 
each  driver  to  meet  this,  plus  administration 
costs. 

Now,  when  that  it  done,  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  Minister  is  in  a  position  to  say 
that  we  are  providing  full  coverage  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  the  motorist.  And  that 
is  the  only  way  that  he  can  say  this  particular 
thing.  I  think  the  time  is  here  and  I  am 
delighted  to  see  the  support  for  this  kind  of 
principle  from  the  Liberal  Party.  They  are 
coming  slowly  and  they  are  going  to  come  the 
rest  of  the  way  very  shortly.  They  are  still 
thinking  in  terms  of  profit,  and  I  say  to  them, 
as  I  say  to  the  government,  that  we  have  the 
right  to  assess  the  cost  of  damage  on  motorists 
but  we  have  no  right  to  assess  the  cost  of 
private  profit  for  insurance  companies  and 
that  is  perhaps  where  we  part  company. 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  are  confused. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Tell  us  about  Sas- 
katchewan. 

Mr.  Young:  Saskatchewan  has  been  work- 
ing on  this  problem  and  has  solved  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Young:  I  was  very  interested  to  read 
an  ad,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  the  department 
had  placed  in  the  newspapers.  It  asked  the 
question,  "Who  pays  if  you  fail  to  keep  your 
automobile  liability  insurance  in  force  and 
you  are  responsible  for  an  automobile  acci- 
dent resulting  in  a  claim?" 

And  then  the  answer:  "You  do.  Here  are 
the  reasons  why  you  should  always  carry 
automobile  liability  insurance." 

In  other  words,  the  department  is  now 
advertising  and  telling  the  people  of  this 
province:  "You  must  buy"— or  "You  should 
buy,"  perhaps  is  a  better  way  to  put  it— 
"private  insurance."  In  other  words,  they  are 
saying,  "If  you  do  not,  then  we  are  going  to 
soak  you  for  this  $20."   They  say: 

No.    1.     If    your    automobile    insurance 

lapses,  you  become  liable  to  a  fine  of  up  to 

$500  unless  you  immediately  renew  your 
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insurance  or  pay  a  $20  uninsured  motor 
vehicle  fee  at  a  motor  vehicle  licensing 
agency  office.  No.  2— 

and  this  is  revealing: 

—Payment  of  a  $20  fee  is  no  protection 
whatever  against  a  subsequent  judgment 
against  you.  Some  judgments  may  be  in 
excess  of  $25,000,  a  serious  blow  to  the 
future  of  any  young  man  and  to  his  family 
as  well. 

3.  If  there  is  a  claim  against  you  as  an 
uninsured  motor  vehicle  owner,  you  are 
liable  and  a  claim  will  be  paid  by  the 
motor  vehicle  accident  claims  fund.  But 
you  must  repay  the  fund.  You  will  not  be 
allowed  to  own  or  operate  a  motor  vehicle 
until  you  make  arrangements  to  repay  the 
fund. 

And  so  they  say,  in  effect,  "Go  out  and  buy 
private  insurance;  if  you  do  not,  you  are 
going  to  pay  $20  and  in  that  case  yotir 
damages  will  be  paid  but  then  you  must 
repay." 

Now,  this  is  a  direct  threat  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  that  if  you  do  not  buy  you  will 
have  this  penalty.  You  are  forcing  the 
motorist  to  go  to  the  private  insurance 
companies. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Young:  What  I  am  saying  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  to  the  hon.  Minister  through 
you,  is  that  we  have  a  right  to  assess  damages 
for  which  the  motorist  is  responsible,  but  we 
have  no  right  to  force  him  to  pay  those 
damages  plus  profits  to  a  private  company 
when  the  means  are  available  to  provide 
insurance  at  cost.  This  is  the  matter  I  am 
getting  at. 

I  think  that  what  our  hon.  friends  to  the 
right  here  want  is  valid,  but  we  should  have 
more  than  that.  We  should  determine  what 
basic  insurance  should  be  required— and  I 
suppose  the  accident  claims  fund  does  that, 
to  some  extent,  though  not  adequately— then 
we  should  determine  the  cost  of  this  and 
assess  it  at  the  time  the  licence  is  bought. 
Then  damages  should  be  paid  without  regard 
to  fault,  so  that  we  reduce  the  court  costs. 
This  may  not  be  the  best  for  some  of  my  hon. 
lawyer  friends  in  the  House  but  the  fact 
remains  that  right  now  we  are  facing  a  jam- 
up  of  our  courts,  and  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  knows  this  only  too 
well.  Cases  are  being  postponed  month  after 
month,  we  are  not  able  to  handle  the  cases 
adequately.  And  too  many  of  those  cases  are 
based  on  this  matter  of  automobile  accidents. 
Clear  those  out  of  the  courts  and  perhaps  the 


hon.  Attorney  General's  problems  would  be 
minimized  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton  East):  Get 
some  better  drivers. 

Mr.  Young:  Better  drivers,  yes;  education 
of  drivers,  yes;  but  fundamentally,  let  us 
get  these  claims  out  of  the  courts.  Let  us 
settle  them  through  a  public  plan  regardless 
of  fault  and  let  us  do  it  at  a  reasonable  price. 
I  am  suggesting  that  today  the  experience  of 
the  one  plan  on  this  continent,  the  plan  of 
Saskatchewan  which  now  has  had  a  great 
many  years  of  experience— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Did  the  hon.  member 
know  they  are  considering  throwing  it  out  in 
Saskatchewan? 

Mr.  Young:  It  can  be  operated  for  around 
17  cents  maximum  of  the  premium  dollar. 
No  private  plan  can  operate  on  that  basis,  not 
even  the  kind  of  plan  the  people  to  the 
right- 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  They  are  throwing 
it  out  in  Saskatchewan  because  most  of  the 
costs  are  hidden.  The  people  are  paying  more 
through  hidden  taxes. 

Mr.  Young:  It  may  well  be  that  they  are 
throwing  it  out  in  Saskatchewan,  since  there 
is  a  Liberal  Premier  there  now;  I  do  not 
know.  But  my  suspicion  is  that  if  the  Liberal 
Premier  dares  throw  it  out  in  Saskatchewan, 
he  will  be  thrown  out  at  the  next  election, 
because  the  people  there  like  this  plan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  When  the  real  costs 
are  made  public,  it  will  be  shown  how  honest 
that  scheme  is  out  there. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  lot 
of  arguments  about  these  costs  but  the  fact 
remains  the  costs  are  there,  they  are  in  the 
open  and  they  can  be  justified.  I  also  know 
that  the  private  plans  in  this  province  are 
costing  us  more  and  more— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Who  pays  for  the 
administration  of  the  Saskatchewan  auto  in- 
surance plan? 

Mr.  Young:  —possibly  too  much.  Last  year 
we  had  an  increase  in  rates,  this  year  again 
we  had  an  increase  in  rates.  I  will  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines— who  may  not  drive 
a  car,  and  may  not  feel  this  increase  in  rates 
—that  certainly  the  people  in  my  riding  are 
protesting  against  this  double  increase  in  rates 
in  car  insurance.  It  is  high  time  we  began 
to  settle  down  to  the  realities  of  the  situation, 
to  look  at  the  report  of  the  select  committee 
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which  the  hon.  Minister  now  says  he  is  study- 
ing again.  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  was  right  when  he  brought  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  study  has  been  made, 
and  to  what  the  experts  have  announced. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  the  entire  report, 
because  in  that  report  we  had  the  advice 
of  the  insurance  trusts  and  their  advice 
naturally  is  different  from  the  advice  I  would 
give,  at  least  we  need  to  bring  in  a  public 
insurance  plan  at  cost. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson  (Scarborough  East): 
What  does  the  hon.  member  mean,  at  cost? 

Mr.  Young:  At  cost. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Young:  All  right,  let  me  say  this  for 

the  benefit  of  my  hon.  friends  to  the  left 
of  me— left  politically  as  well  as  left  geo- 
graphically. When  saying  "at  cost,"  I  mean 
thisi  selling  costs  are  cut  off— insurance  is 
bought  with  the  licence  and  there  would 
be  no  court  costs.  You  do  have  to  establish 
blame.  Those  two  things  alone  would  cut 
down  cost  dramatically.  You  still  would  be 
getting  your  insurance— no  matter  what  the 
administration  cost  at  that  point— closer  to 
cost  than  a  private  company  possibly  could 
give  you.  Second,  eliminate  the  profit  of 
private  companies  and  you  cut  your  costs 
down  drastically  again.  This  is  our  experi- 
ence over  the  years;  a  public  plan  can  be 
run  on  17  per  cent.  In  private  plans  we  find 
that  whenever  the  administration  costs  drop  to 
anjwhere  near  30  per  cent,  the  rate  has  to 
go  up. 

One  other  thing  I  think  we  have  to  face  is 
this  fact  that  our  insurance  companies  have 
been  telling  us  over  the  last  few  years  that 
rates  had  to  go  up  because  the  companies 
were  losing  money.  Well,  I  weep  for  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  returns  show  that  in 
1963  thev  were  paying  $118.3  for  every  $100 
they  took  in  in  premiums.  They  are  losing 
money.  I.  say  I  weep  for  them,  because  my 
question  is,  how  can  they  possibly  operate 
if  they  are  paying  out  $1.18  for  every  $1 
they  take  in?  And  then  the  question  comes, 
is  this  a  true  picture  that  they  are  giving  us? 
Generally,  my  experience  has  been,  if  you 
go  back  over  history,  that  just  as  soon  as 
any  corporation  begins  to  lose  money  this 
way,  it  begins  to  cry  for  the  public  to  take 
over  its  responsibilities. 

An  hon.  member:  This  is  their  sense  of 
public  service. 

Mr.  Young:  That's  right,  this  is  their  sense 
of  public  service,  as  my  hon.  friend  tells  me 


here.  The  very  fact  that  they  are  not  crying 
for  public  insurance  at  this  point  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  they  are  not  losing  money. 
Tlie  question  that  we  would  like  to  ask— 
and  perhaps  we  might  get  an  answer  some 
time;  it  is  on  the  order  paper  I  understand 
—is  how  these  figures  add  up.  Some  of  this 
risk  is  reinsurable,  and  is  that  reinsurance 
appearing  in  the  picture  that  we  are  given 
here? 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  in  this  province  a 
motorist  deserves  a  new  approach  to  this 
whole  matter  of  car  insurance.  In  the  adver- 
tisement, the  hon.  Minister  has  told  us  that 
if  we  do  not  buy  private  insurance,  the  fund 
will  pay  and  then  the  man  who  has  had  the 
accident  must  repay  the  fund.  But  this  is 
exactly  what  happens  in  private  insurance 
today.  I  remember  one  accident  dramatically 
from  a  few  years  ago.  Two  of  us  came  to- 
gether, and  it  was  hard  to  establish  who  was 
at  fault;  the  roads  were  slippery.  Our  in- 
surance company  said,  "There  is  only  $100 
damage  to  each.  You  can  pay  now.  If  you  do 
not,  your  premiums  will  be  raised  over  the 
next  three  years  so  that  you  will  pay  more 
in  the  long  run  than  if  you  pay  right  now." 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  Who  said  tliat,  an 
adjuster  or— 

Mr.  Yoimg:  My  insurance  agent  told  me 
this  and  I  have  talked  to  person  after  person 
who  has  had  the  same  kind  of  experience. 
In  other  words,  all  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies offer— except  in  catastrophic  cases 
where  the  losses  are  very  high,  and  even  then 
they  try  to  get  back  as  much  as  they  can- 
is  a  loan  fund  just  as  the  province  offers. 
So  if  I  have  an  accident  and  they  pay,  then 
over  the  next  few  years  I  pay  it  back,  so  that 
in  effect  I  am  carrying  my  own  insurance. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  Why  do  you  not  pay 

the  $20  and  have  your  own  insurance? 

Mr.  Young:  Perhaps  my  hon.  friend  will 
look  into  some  of  these  things  and  understand 
what  I  am  driving  at,  eventually.  I  hope  he 
will,  but  the  fact  remains  that  not  only  have 
we  high-cost  insurance  but  we  have  insurance 
which  does  not  insure  and  which  is  in  effect 
lending  the  money,  which  the  insurance 
company  must  lay  out  and  then,  of  course, 
which  I  must  repay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  is  here  for  the 
hon.  Minister  to  face  up  to  his  responsibilities, 
to  bring  into  this  province  a  plan  of  cost  in- 
surance to  be  paid  for  with  the  licence  with- 
out having  to  establish  fault.  It  is  one  that 
has  already  proved  successful  in  this  nation 
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and  can  prove  successful  here  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkview  what  his  experience  has  been  with 
the  Labour  government  in  Great  Britain  in 
regard  to  automobile  insurance? 

Mr.  Thompson:  That  is  a  good  question. 

Mr.  Young:  All  I  can  say  to  my  hon,  friend 
is  that  he  can  go  to  Britain  and  make  the 
study  for  himself. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  Yorkview  makes  eloquent 
espousal  of  his  socialist  belief  as  it  applies 
to  insurance  for  automobile  accident  pur- 
poses. We  find  that  in  Saskatchewan— and 
everything  out  there  is  so  rosy— that  auto- 
mobile insurance  in  Saskatchewan  is  compul- 
sory; it  is  operated,  as  he  says,  by  the 
government.  There  are  a  number  of  compari- 
sons we  can  make  and  there  are  a  number  of 
discrepancies  in  any  such  comparison.  For 
instance,  in  Saskatchewan,  there  is  payable 
in  accidents  in  event  of  death,  $5,000  to  a 
widow;  $1,000  to  a  child  or  children;  $300 
for  funeral  expenses;  there  is  permanent  dis- 
ability up  to  $400;  there  is  weekly  indemnity 
of  $25  per  week;  there  is  third  party  insur- 
ance that  has  comparison  with  ours  with  a 
$35,000  limit.  It  includes  hit-and-run  acci- 
dents for  personal  injuries  but  the  amount 
payable  is  reduced  by  any  amount  received 
under  the  accident  compensation  clause. 
Insurance  against  fire,  theft  and  collision,  is 
subject  to  $200  deductible. 

Now,  I  give  you  some  further  figures:  In 
Saskatchewan  the  premium  rates  on  a  new 
Chrysler  would  be  $53  and  in  Ontario,  $70; 
on  a  1964  Pontiac,  $48,  in  Ontario,  $59;  on 
a— 

Mr.  Young:  Is  this  for  exactly  the  same— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  just  a  moment.  I 
am  giving  you  the  figures  as  best  I  can— for  a 
1960  Ford,  in  Saskatchewan,  $39  and  in 
Ontario,  $51.  In  Saskatchewan,  $39  and  in 
additional  $2  for  every  person  who  drives 
the  vehicle,  if  he  has  an  operator's  permit 
and  $4  if  he  holds  a  chauffeur's  licence. 

I  was  just  going  to  point  out  that  it  is 
impossible,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  any  direct 
comparison,  because  the  premium  rates  in 
Saskatchewan  and  the  rates  in  other  prov- 
inces do  not  equate  in  coverage.  In  1957 
the  Nova  Scotia  Royal  commission  on  auto- 


mobile insurance  made  the  following  state- 
ment in  their  report  to  the  Legislature  that: 
The  commission  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  useful  true  comparison 
between  rates  charged  in  Saskatchewan 
and  those  charged  in  other  jurisdictions 
can  be  made. 

I  can  go  ahead  and  point  out  differences, 
from  which  our  coverage,  in  our  minds,  is 
better.  For  instance,  in  Saskatchewan,  if 
you  have  a  conviction,  not  an  accident,  but  a 
conviction,  the  rates  go  up. 

There  are  other  things  to  consider.  One, 
of  course,  is  the  great  difference  in  the 
number  of  drivers  and  in  the  conditions  under 
which  they  drive  and  especially  the  trafiic 
density.  These  things  have  a  very  direct 
relation  to  the  premium  rates. 

Finally,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  basis,  I  think  our  rates  and  coverage  in 
Ontario  compare  favourably  with  those  in  any 
other  jurisdiction  in  the  world  and  finally 
that  this  government  believes  in  free  enter- 
prise. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter has  missed  the  point  I  was  making.  The 
point  is  simply  this;  that  we  should  in  this 
province  establish  a  standard  of  coverage. 
That  is  first,  whatever  the  standard  may  be. 
Certainly  the  people  in  Saskatchewan  may 
have  a  different  standard  from  ours.  Their 
experience  has  been  that  they  need  certain 
things  which  perhaps  we  do  not  need  in 
Ontario.  I  do  not  know.  Having  set  that 
standard- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  think  we  have  to 
keep  this  according  to  vote  2101.  The  Minis- 
ter has  asked  that  the  chairman  of  the  Metro 
board  speak  next. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  has 
ranged  far  and  wide- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Actually  you  are 
out  of  order.  The  policy  has  been  that  the 
Minister  gets  his  address  on  vote  2101  and 
then  one  in  the  Liberal  group  and  one  in  the 
NDP  group.  Then  we  go  on  to  the  diflFerent 
items,  the  individual  items  from  then  on.  In 
this  case  the  Minister  has  asked  for  the  chair- 
man of  Metro  to  make  a  statement  and— 

Mr.  Young:  This  is  exactly  why  I  asked  if 
this  debate  was  going  to  be  carried  on  at 
this  point  rather  than  2105  and  the  hon. 
Minister  said  at  that  time  that  it  might  as  well 
go  on  at  this  point  and  that  is  why  I  pro- 
ceeded at  this  time  instead  of  later. 
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Now,  I  had  the  permission  of  the  hon. 
Minister  and  the  permission  of  the  Chair  to 
move  forward  on  this  debate.  I  have  made  a 
presentation  and  the  hon.  Minister  has  made 
a  statement  and  I  simply  want  to  correct  him 
in  regard  to  certain  details. 

Now,  are  we  going  to  close  the  debate  off 
here  and  then  start  again  later  on,  or  are  we 
going- 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might 
come  under  vote  2105  but  having  come  this 
far  with  the  debate,  as  policy  or  principle 
the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview  might  be 
extended  the  courtesy  of  finishing  his  com- 
ments.   It  has  gone  pretty  far  now. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  finish  up 
in  a  moment.  I  simply  want  to  say  this:  What 
I  said  was  that  we  ought  to  assess  in  this 
province  what  the  standard  should  be  that 
we  want  in  coverage.  Then  we  decide  what 
that  is  going  to  cost  in  Ontario,  not  in  some 
other  jurisdiction.  Then  we  assess  the  cost 
in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  include  selling 
costs;  it  does  not  include  private  profit  for  a 
private  company  and  it  does  not  include  court 
costs.  Having  assessed  those  then  we  divide 
up  the  cost  so  many  dollars  per  car  per  driver, 
whichever  way  we  want.  In  that  way  we 
provide  cheaper  insurance  than  any  private 
system  of  insurance  could  possibly  provide. 
That  is  my  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  the 
point  which  I  sought  to  make. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  if  he  is 
going  to  support  my  bill  to  remove  the  dis- 
abilities against  gratuitous  passengers  in  this 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  think  the  ques- 
tion has  to  do  with  The  Department  of  Insur- 
ance under  the  hon.  Attorney  General  in  the 
first  instance.  It  is  to  amend  The  Insurance 
Act  and  if  that  were  amended  I  think  that 
the  amendment  the  hon.  member  proposes  to 
The  Highway  Traffic  Act  would  follow. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  not  quite  good  enough 
because  my  bill  falls  under  this  department 
also.  I  have  put  on  the  order  paper  a  bill  to 
repeal  subsection  2  of  section  105  of  The 
Highway  Trafiic  Act,  to  remove  the  dis- 
abilities against  gratuitous  passengers  in 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Min- 
ister of  Transport  will  confer  with  his  collea- 
gue, the  hon.  Attorney  General  and  decide 
what  he  might  be  thinking  and  what  we 
should  do  with  respect  to  the  hon.  member's 


second  bill   in   the   light   of  what  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  may  decide. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
his  colleagues  when  he  confers  with  them  that 
Ontario  is  the  only  one  of  ten  provinces  in 
this  country  that  has  a  complete  disability 
against  gratuitous  passengers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  He  is  hearing  for  him- 
self, sir. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Minister  in  regard  to  his  comparison  between 
the  Ontario  rates  and  the  Saskatchewan  in- 
surance premiums.  Is  the  hon.  Minister  aware 
that  the  Ontario  rates  can  vary  from  $59, 
as  he  mentioned,  up  to  a  point  of  $500  in 
Ontario  for  the  minimum  coverage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  was  not  dealing  with  top  premiums  at  all; 
I  was  dealing  with  essentially  basic  coverages. 
The  other  thing  in  which  the  rates  of  Ontario 
and  Saskatchewan  differ  is  the  greater  di- 
vision we  have  as  between  premiums  in 
different  areas  and  also  between  different 
classes.  I  would  hope  that  we  might  see  in 
the  insurance  industry  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  classes  so  that  a  policyholder  pays 
nearer  his  proper  share  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
insurance,  depending  on  his  record  and  his 
driving.  ^ 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  While  we  are  still  on  vote  2101, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
brief  comments  about  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto and  region  transportation  study,  which 
is  the  research  item  on  this  vote,  I  believe. 

And  I  would  say  to  the  House  that,  as  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Transport  mentioned  in  his 
estimates,  the  investigations  being  conducted 
by  this  group  are  highly  complex  in  nature. 
While  they  are  aimed  at  the  field  of  trans- 
portation, they  in  fact  encompass  the  whole 
broad  range  of  factors  which  govern  our 
economy  and  our  day-to-day  living. 

First,  let  me  explain  that  the  investigations 
of  the  study  fall  into  two  main  categories. 
One  deals  with  an  inventory  of  people  and 
their  effect  on  transportation,  present  and 
future;  the  second  is  an  inventory  of  our 
physical  assets,  such  as  highways,  railways, 
industry  and  other  factors  which  are  related 
to  growth  patterns.  From  exhaustive  investi- 
gation in  these  two  categories,  it  is  expected 
that  the  study  will  be  able  to  forecast  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy,  the  transpor- 
tation requirements  for  the  region  for  both  a 
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short-term  period  up  to  1980  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  of  accuracy  a  long-term  period  ter- 
minating at  the  end  of  the  century.  One 
important  field  of  investigation  undertaken 
in  this  last  year  was  compilation  of  an  in- 
ventory and  an  assessment  of  all  present 
transportation  systems,  along  with  an  analy- 
sis of  community  characteristics  and  the 
collection  of  data  dealing  with  time  and 
speed  of  travel  and  selection  of  routes  used 
between  various  points  in  the  region  during 
peak  travel  periods. 

Investigation  of  travel  habits  on  the 
region's  population  involved  an  intensive 
survey  of  householders,  traffic  counts  of 
movement  on  the  region's  main  highway 
routes,  and  a  survey  of  the  use  of  existing 
public  transportation  facilities.  The  report 
on  this  investigation  undertaken  by  Traffic 
Research  Corporation  is  now  nearing  com- 
pletion. 

The  second  investigation  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  firm  of  Larry  Smith  and  Com- 
pany to  determine  the  economic  prospects  of 
the  region  and  the  possible  effects  on  popu- 
lation, employment  and  land  use.  This  in- 
volved an  evaluation  of  the  region's  past 
economic  growth  and  projections  of  patterns 
of  development  covering  periods  extending 
to  the  years  1972,  1980  and  2000.  The  report 
on  this  general  economic  survey  is  now  being 
completed  and  it  will  form  the  basis  for  a 
further  study  in  depth  to  determine  the 
effects  of  economic  trends  at  grass  roots 
levels,  so  to  speak. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  further  investiga- 
tion, which  is  being  carried  out  by  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  the  region 
has  been  divided  into  traffic  generating 
zones.  This  study  will  examine  the  effects 
that  future  trends  could  have  on  population, 
labour  force,  volumes  of  manufacturing, 
agriculture  and  trade,  available  communica- 
tions, utilities  and  natural  resources.  From 
this  information  a  group  of  experts  on  com- 
munity planning  will  carry  out  an  additional 
study  on  land  use  concepts  for  the  future, 
to  determine  their  relationship  to  various 
types  of  transportation  systems.  This  group, 
in  co-operation  with  municipalities,  will  ex- 
plore the  short-term  and  probable  long-term 
results  of  natural  land  use  growth  in  the 
region  and  the  effects  on  transportation 
planning  of  guided  development  concepts, 
such  as  the  development  of  satellite  com- 
munities and  the  development  of  corridors 
along  transportation  routes. 

In  addition,  a  study  will  begin  this  year 
into  examination  of  administrative  and 
financial   problems    dealing   with   transporta- 


tion. It  is  also  planned  to  hold  a  series  of 
public  hearings  throughout  the  region  starting 
next  fall,  to  receive  briefs  and  representa- 
tions from  various  parties  interested  in  trans- 
portation development. 

Another  important  phase  of  last  year's 
operation  was  further  intensive  investigation 
of  the  possible  development  of  a  commuter 
rail  operation.  As  you  probably  will  recall, 
an  earlier  study  showed  that  various  degrees 
of  use  could  be  made  of  a  number  of  existing 
railway  lines  for  commuter  rail  travel.  Having 
established  the  physical  feasibility  of  a  rail 
commuter  operation,  but  lacking  any  history 
of  such  a  service  on  which  to  base  an  assess- 
ment, the  study  proposed  that  a  data  accumu- 
lation programme  covering  all  pertinent 
factors  be  undertaken  to  determine  the 
economic  feasibility.  With  the  agreement  of 
the  government,  it  was  decided  to  have 
DeLeuw  Cather  and  Company,  the  same  firm 
of  experts  employed  in  the  original  investiga- 
tion, carry  out  such  a  study. 

Because  the  findings  would  be  related  to  a 
probable  experimental  service  to  provide  data 
on  actual  operating  conditions,  officials 
selected  for  study  a  line  that  would  serve  the 
greatest  population,  one  that  would  provide 
a  broad  measurement  of  results  under  various 
conditions,  so  that  the  data  could  be  used  to 
assess  other  rail  commuter  possibilities.  The 
line  chosen  was  one  serving  the  lakeshore 
corridor  from  Burlington  to  Dunbarton.  I 
might  explain  that  the  eastern  and  western 
terminals  were  not  the  choice  of  the  study 
but  were  dictated  by  the  availability  of 
trackage.  Although  there  is  a  decline  in  rail 
traffic  on  the  major  part  of  the  line,  because 
of  transfer  of  the  marshaling  yards  from  the 
downtown  Toronto  area,  two  sections  of  lines 
from  Dunbarton  to  Oshawa  and  from  Burling- 
ton to  Hamilton,  a  total  distance  of  more 
than  20  miles,  will  have  too  high  a  volume  of 
railway  traffic  to  permit  frequently  scheduled 
commuter  rail  operation. 

Surveys  covering  physical  equipment  re- 
quirements, scheduling,  patronage  levels,  and 
a  host  of  other  matters  dealing  with  the 
operation  of  a  passenger  service  were  com- 
pleted late  last  year.  This  rail  commuter 
study  is  now  in  its  final  stages  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  study  conducting  discussions 
with  the  Canadian  National  Railways  on  such 
matters  as  availability  of  service  facilities  and 
costs.  When  these  discussions  are  completed, 
the  study  will  make  its  report  to  the  Cabinet 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  the  government 
will  then  be  able  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on 
the  practicabihty  of  such  a  commuter  rail 
operation. 
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While  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  have  an 
early  decision,  I  would  repeat  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  eventual  decision  commends 
itself  to  the  taking  of  sufficient  time  to  con- 
duct the  study  in  depth.  To  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  every  facet  of  this  highly 
technical  matter  requires  intensive  investiga- 
tion, careful  weighing  of  facts  and  infoiTnation 
before  conclusions  can  be  sensibly  made. 
However,  as  I  have  mentioned,  we  are  nearing 
the  end  of  the  commuter  service  phase  of  the 
study  and  hope  to  make  submissions  to  the 
government  soon. 

In  svnnming  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  past 
year  of  the  study  saw  an  intensive  collection 
and  processing  of  a  great  deal  of  necessary 
and  important  information.  Much  of  the 
information  gathered  to  date  will  appear  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  study's  official  report, 
which  is  expected  to  be  available  this 
summer.  It  will  contain  reports  of  the 
history  or  assessment  of  transportation  in 
the  region.  In  the  coming  year  the  accumu- 
lated data  will  be  analyzed  and  prepared  for 
use  in  computer  simulation  of  its  projected 
effects  on  various  modes  of  transportation  in 
the  future.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  com- 
puter simulation  phase  of  the  study  will  con- 
clude by  the  fall  of  1966.  The  end  result, 
expected  early  in  1967,  in  the  study's  final 
report,  will  be  a  recommended  plan  of  co- 
ordinated transportation,  including  fiscal  and 
administrative  responsibilities  for  its  opera- 
tion and  growth  in  this  region. 

I  have  dealt  in  rather  more  detail  than 
usual  in  outlining  the  transportation  study's 
activities  because  I  am  aware  that  many  hon. 
members  outside  the  designated  study  area, 
as  well  as  those  within  it,  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  this  project. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  pay  sincere  tribute  to  the  members  of  the 
technical  and  advisory  co-ordinating  com- 
mittee, which  comprises  members  of  the  staflF 
of  the  Departments  of  Transport,  Municipal 
Affairs,  and  Highways,  together  with  senior 
officials  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian 
National  Railways,  Metro,  and  representation 
from  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission.  These 
men  have  given  unstintingly  of  their  time, 
energies  and  talents  without  any  tangible 
form  of  remuneration  other  than  the  satis- 
faction that  I  am  sure  they  derive  from  the 
contribution  they  are  making  to  the  progress 
of  this  all-important  study.  They  have  evi- 
denced an  intense  interest  in  their  work  and 
I  feel  I  can  safely  say  they  are  impressed 
with  the  benefits  that  can  and  will  accrue 
to  the  entire  Metropolitan  Toronto  region 
and,  in  fact,  the  province  of  Ontario.  With 


the  contribution  they  have  made  and  will 
continue  to  make,  I  would  like  to  place  on 
record  an  expression  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  government. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  fairness  and 
efficiency  with  which  the  stvidy  is  being 
conducted— and,  as  I  see  it,  progress.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  important  studies  ever  undertaken  in 
Ontario.  Its  findings  could  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  future  and  development  of 
other  regions  as  well  as  provide  solutions 
for  this  region's  transportation  requirements. 
Indeed,  it  could  well  have  an  effect  on  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  entire  province 
and   nation. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  that  the  committee  do  rise  and  report 
progress. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  have  we 
finished  this  vote  yet? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  House 
adjourns  can  I  possibly  squeeze  out  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  the  order  of  a  few 
more  estimates  that  might  come  up? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  proceed  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Transport 
and  then  those  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
and  Tourism  and  Information  and  I  would 
think  that  will  occupy  us  for  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question?  Are  we  to  move  to  the  Budget  for 
any  portion  of  this  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  that  the 
addresses  on  the  Budget  debate  will  be  ready 
for  the  first  of  the  week,  as  I  understand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Renter  (Waterloo  South),  from 
the  standing  committee  on  private  bills,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  sixth  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  Prl3,  An  Act  respecting  the  United 
Church  of  Canada. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  Prl4,  An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Burlington. 

Bill  No.  Pr42,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  North  York. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  table  in  the  House  the  report 
of  the  medical  services  insurance  committee, 
better  known  as  the  Hagey  committee. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  matters  which  con- 
cerns me  most  as  the  Minister  of  Labour  is 
the  prevention  of  industrial  and  construction 
accidents.  In  dealing  with  this  subject,  let 
me  say  I  regard  the  question  of  safety  educa- 
tion as  one  of  prime  importance.  Accord- 
ingly, I  asked  the  Ontario  labour  safety 
council  in  December  of  1963,  to  imdertake 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  education 
aspects  of  industrial  accident  prevention  in 
Ontario. 

The  resulting  report,  a  copy  of  which  is  on 
the  desk  of  each  hon.  member,  is  rooted  in 
the  belief  that  education,  enforcement  and 
compensation  are  equally  essential  in  lessen- 
ing the  human,  social  and  financial  toll  of 
industrial  accidents. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard  this  report  as  a  very 
important  and  worthwhile  document  and  I 
commend  it  to  each  hon.  member  for  study. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  question 
I  would  like  to  direct  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr. 
Simonett). 

Is  the  hon.  Minister  taking  any  action  to 
promote  the  amalgamation  of  the  Grand 
River  conservation  commission  and  the  Grand 
Valley  conservation  authority? 

Second,  has  the  government  suspended 
grants  to  these  organizations? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  is, 
"yes."  Discussions  and  correspondence  took 
place  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1964, 
leading  towards  amalgamation  of  the  Grand 
River  conservation  commission  and  the  Grand 
Valley  conservation  autliority. 

First,  I  held  discussions  with  the  top 
elected  representatives  in  the  eight  muni- 
cipalities involved  in  the  Grand  River  con- 
servation commission.  This  meeting  took 
place  on  August  27  last.  On  Septeml)er  10 
following,  I  met  with  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Grand  River  conservation 
commission  for  talks  of  a  similar  nature.  At 
this  meeting  I  indicated  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  government  to  have  one  organization  to 
develop  conservation  and  water  management 
programmes  in  the  Grand  River  basin.  I 
further  indicated  that  the  organization  should 
be  a  conservation  authority  constituted  under 
The  Conservation  Authorities  Act. 

I  asked  the  commission  to  suggest  and 
help  develop  a  programme  to  bring  about 
this  amalgamation.  This  the  commission  did, 
and  it  forwarded  a  brief  to  me  on  November 
26  last,  suggesting  an  amalgamation  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  commission's  work  with  that  of 
the  authority,  but  retaining  programmes  deal- 
ing with  flood  controls  and  water  manage- 
ment. 

Again  I  indicated  to  the  commission  that 
the  government  wished  to  have  one  overall 
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body  responsible  in  the  Grand  River  basin 
so  that  a  co-ordinated  flood  control  pro- 
gramme could  be  developed  and  made 
acceptable  for  grant  purposes  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Ontario  and  Canada. 

An  addendum  to  the  commission's  original 
brief  was  received  by  me  on  February  23; 
this  offers  a  plan  for  amalgamation  of  the 
two  bodies  as  a  conservation  authority.  I  do 
not  wish  to  commence  on  the  suggested  plan 
as  I  have  not  had  time  to  study  it  carefully. 

It  is  my  feehng  that  amalgamation  can  be 
best  worked  out  by  the  people  themselves  in 
the  Grand  River  basin.  I  feel  also  that,  even- 
tually, discussions  should  be  held  between 
the  commission  and  the  present  authority  to 
allow  full  local  understanding  before  the 
government  initiates  amalgamation  proceed- 
ings. 

Finally,  I  feel  that  good  and  definite 
progress  has  been  made  since  last  August 
and  that  these  discussions  will  bring  forth  a 
satisfactory  solution.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
keep  the  House  informed  as  discussions  pro- 
ceed, particularly  if  they  should  be  satis- 
factorily concluded  during  this  session. 

To  the  second  part  of  the  question,  the 
answer  is,  "no."  The  Grand  River  conserva- 
tion commission  receives  capital  grants  but 
no  administration  grants. 

The  Grand  River  Conservation  Act,  1938, 
makes  no  provision  for  the  latter.  The  Grand 
Valley  conservation  authority  receives  capi- 
tal and  administration  grants. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  supplementary  to 
that,  if  I  may  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question: 
Is  he  aware  that  discussions  and  government 
urgings  toward  this  amalgamation  have  been 
going  on  for  some  considerable  number  of 
years,  even  under  his  predecessor,  and  that 
it  appears  that  the  government  is  not  taking 
a  strong  enough  hand  in  promoting  this 
amalgamation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware;  and  I  think  the  answer  to  the  question 
would  prove  my  statement  because  we  have 
been  meeting  with  them,  as  I  said,  since  last 
August— and  I  think  we  are  making  some 
progress. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  the  hon.  Minister's  pre- 
decessor for  a  period  before  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  cannot  answer  for  my 
predecessor. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 


(Mr.  Davis).    I  have  submitted  a  copy  of  the 
question  to  him. 

Will  there  be  any  loss  of  grants  to  Windsor 
area  school  systems  which  have  had  to  suspend 
classes  as  a  result  of  today's  unusual  snow 
storm? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  member  recalls  the 
legislation  which  was  passed  last  year— and 
I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr. 
Whicher)  will  remember  it— we  amended  the 
Act  to  allow  for  grants  payable  on  days  of 
inclement  weather.  I  think  it  included  snow 
storms,  so  very  certainly  the  grants  in  the 
Windsor  area,  and  I  would  assume,  other 
areas  in  the  province,  will  not  be  affected, 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  legislation  is 
today,  I  understand  it  would  be  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  local  school  inspector.  I  con- 
tacted one  of  the  school  boards  back  home; 
they  had  mentioned  that  this  was  the  case, 
so  I  wanted  to  clear  it  up  for  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  No  loss  of  grants. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile).  I  have  sent  a  copy  of 
this  question  to  him. 

The  question  is  in  two  parts:  Part  (a):  Who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Indian 
welfare  services?  Part  (b):  What  is  the  name 
of  the  civil  servant  who  works  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  what  is  his  position  in  relation 
to  it? 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  question  (a), 
the  name  is  Mr.  Elliott  Moses. 

Question  (b),  the  name  of  the  civil  servant 
who  works  with  the  committee  is  Mr.  S.  N. 
Asbury;  he  occupies  the  position  of  executive 
officer  and,  in  relation  to  the  committee,  acts 
as  secretary  and  co-ordinator. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  House  that,  while  we  had 
planned  a  night  sitting  tonight,  because  of 
the  weather  situation,  we  have  been  asked  to 
allow  the  personnel  in  the  buildings  to  return 
to  their  homes  on  a  staggered  basis  this 
afternoon,  because  tie-ups  in  traffic  are  antici- 
pated. It  was  felt  that  we  could  not  keep  the 
necessary  personnel  here  this  evening.  There- 
fore, the  session  which  was  scheduled  for 
eight  o'clock  tonight  will  not  be  held. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  The  12th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E.  Sandercock 
in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORT 
(continued) 
On  vote  2101: 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  vote  2101,  under  item  6,  in 
research,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter (Mr.  Haskett)  if,  in  this  vote,  research  is 
conducted  concerning  the  use  of  the  reflective 
type  of  licence  plate  for  safety's  sake.  Just 
recently,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  a  com- 
ment was  carried  in  a  newspaper  stating 
that  the  use  of  reflective  licence  plates  has 
been  one  answer  to  the  problem  of  rear-end 
car  collisions,  according  to  automotive  safety 
experts.  In  a  study  conducted  by  Minnesota, 
deaths  from  rear-end  collisions  were  reduced 
from  24  per  cent  of  all  accidents  to  9  per 
cent  in  the  first  year  reflective  plates  were 
used,  as  compared  with  the  last  year  in  which 
non-reflective  plates  were  used. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  has  been  given 
a  lot  of  thought  and  consideration  by  the 
department.  Late  in  the  fall— and  a  bad  night 
at  that,  for  it  was  raining— a  large  corps  of 
experts,  engineers  and  personnel  from  the 
department  spent  a  very  useful  evening  of 
examination.  I  think  that  we  have  not  come 
to  any  very  final  conclusion  on  the  matter. 

The  studies  to  assess  the  advantages  of 
using  reflectorized  material  in  the  manu- 
facture of  registration  plates  has  been  con- 
ducted on  a  continuing  basis  over  several 
years.  In  addition  to  the  laboratory  tests 
that  were  carried  out  for  both  legibility  and 
visibility,  a  limited  series  of  these  plates  were 
put  into  actual  service  on  vehicles  on  the 
road.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  reflectorized  plates  would  be  more 
than  three  times  as  great  as  the  standard  sets 
now  used.  A  study  conducted  under  the 
adverse  weather  conditions  I  speak  of  last 
November  did  not  show  that  the  additional 
benefits  to  be  gained  in  legibility  or  visibility 
were  suflBcient  to  warrant  the  additional 
expense. 

I  would  say  my  personal  feeling  in  the 
matter  was  that,  if  there  was  some  slight  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained— and  I  do  not  think  it 
was  recognizable  in  my  case,  as  regards  visi- 
bility—it was  offset  by  reduced  legibility. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  certainly 
is   contrary  to   the   findings   in  the   state   of 


Minnesota.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that 
rear-end  collisions  could  be  substantially  de- 
creased by  the  use  of  such  reflective  materials 
and  I  think  that  it  would  be  exactly  the  case 
today.  You  will  notice  that  a  lot  of  cars  do 
have  a  reflective  tape  placed  on  the  rear 
bumper.  Certainly  that  would  not  be  placed 
there  if  it  did  not  have  some  safety  factor, 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
It  is  decoration  frequently. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  possibly  in  the  eyes  of 
the  hon.  Minister  it  is  decoration,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  put  it  on  it  is  generally 
for  a  safety  feature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  am  speaking 
about  those  who  put  it  on— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairnian,  may  I 
just  add  to  what  I  said  in  that  respect?  There 
is  the  provision,  under  equipment  in  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act,  section  33,  that  the 
vehicle  is  required  to  carry,  on  the  rear,  a  red 
reflector  approved  by  the  department,  or  red 
reflective  material  covering  a  surface  of  not 
less  than  16  square  inches.  So  automobfles 
presently  are  equipped  with  red  reflective 
devices  on  the  rear  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  well 
known  to  everyone.  My  concern  is  that  the 
hon.  Minister  is  still  not  acting  on  a  sug- 
gestion put  out  by  safety  associations  else- 
where, and  on  something  that  he  himself  has 
found  quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amount  of  $500,000  for  a  study;  I 
understand  it  is  for  a  Metro  and  region 
study. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  Here 
we  go. 

Mr.  Sargent:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  the  personnel  of  this 
committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
appear  to  have  the  list  of  the  entire  personnel 
of  the  technical  committee. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Maybe  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
Minister— the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
MacNaughton),  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mimi- 
cipal  AfiFairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  and  yourself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  no.  I  was  trying  to 
answer  the  hon.  member's  question  in  greater 
depth.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  region  transportation 
study  consists  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways,     the     Minister     of     Transport,      the 
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hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  the 
chairman  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Then  there 
is  a  very  large  and  expert  technical  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Roy 
Cowley  of  The  Department  of  Transport.  The 
study  director  is  Dr.  Wade,  and  from  there 
down  I  could  pull  names,  but  I  would  not 
pretend  to  give  the  full  list,  unless  I  had  it 
before  me.  It  is  quite  extensive,  including 
representatives  from  the  railways,  the  city  and 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  you  are  spending 
$500,000  of  provincial  money  for  a  study 
when  you  pick  a  member  from  Huron,  from 
Ottawa  and  from  Timmins  to  study  problems 
in  Toronto.  Further,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  salaries  are  you  giving  this  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  would  draw  from  the 
hon.  member's  question  that  he  wants  to  know 
what  salary  is  given  these  members  of  the 
executive  committee  he  has  named— that  is, 
the  members  from  Huron- 
Mr.  Sargent:  We  will  start  with  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  -and  Ottawa  and 
Timmins  and  the  chairman  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  I  can  assure  him  that  there  is  no 
salary  or  per  diem  of  any  kind  allotted  to 
them.  This  amount  of  money  allocated  to  the 
study  is  being  used  for  the  specific  purposes 
of  the  study  and  many  of  the  technical  mem- 
bers of  the  study  are  serving  without  salary. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  do  you  spend  $500,000 
on  a  study?  I  would  like  to  have  a  break- 
down of  that. 

An  hon.  member:  Leadership  conventions 
take  a  lot  of  it. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  tlie  Op- 
position): A  very  good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  expenditures  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  the  projected  expenditure 
for  the  coming  year,  amount  to  $89,488, 
$488,000  and  $555,000,  respectively.  I  might 
outline  to  the  hon.  member  the  items  with 
respect  to  the  current  year  now  drawing  to 
a  dose.  ,  For  salaries- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  hear  to  whom  that  was  paid. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Would  you  repeat  it,  sir? 

Him.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  was  saying  that  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  for  the  coming  year, 
the  total  amounts  being  spent  for  the  metro- 
politan    study     were     in     the     amounts     of 


$89,488,  $488,000,  and  $555,000,  respec- 
tively; and  now  if  I  could  give  the  hon. 
member  the  main  expenditures  for  the  year 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  they  would  be  these: 
Salaries,  $64,000;  travelling  expenses, 
$8,000;  general  maintenance,  $15,000;  and 
then  the  large  amounts  of  money  that  were 
spent  for  tlie  consulting  services.  This  was 
done  because,  for  a  one-time  project  of  this 
kind,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  not  be  at  all 
economical  to  try— it  would  not  be  possible, 
indeed— to  build  up  the  kind  of  expert  tech- 
nical staiF  which  would  be  necessary  to  do 
this  work.  So  consultants  have  been  em- 
ployed in  considerable  measure.  The  con- 
sulting services  were  to  De  Leuw,  Cather 
and  Company,  $90,000;  Traffic  Research  Cor- 
poration, $229,000;  Larry  Smith  and  Com- 
pany, $42,000;  rail  studies,  $6,000;  and 
others,  $26,000. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  what  is  the  performance 
of  the  firm  that  is  receiving  $229,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  Traffic  Research 
Corporation  has  recently  completed  and  sub- 
mitted a  study  on  the  conunuter  rail  trial. 
The  hon.  member  is  asking  about  the  Traffic 
Research  Corporation,  and  the  last  two  con- 
tracts for  the  Traffic  Research  Corporation 
had  to  do  with  the  off-peak  traffic  study  and 
general  consulting  services  with  respect  to 
the  commuter  rail  service. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Was  this  a  competitive  bid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Were  they  let  out  by  tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  I  do  not  think  they 
were  let  out  by  tender.  I  think  we  had  to 
reach  out  for  the  best  people  available  in 
these  consulting  fields. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
smacks  of  unethical  practices  when  you  let 
out  an  amount  of  this  size  without  tender. 
I  think  the  matter  should  be  tabled  before 
the  House  to  find  out  the  breakdown  on  how 
this  was  let.  This  is  public  money.  Up  in 
our  area,  we  cannot  even  get  a  traffic  light 
in  the  town  of  Meaford.  We  have  been 
waiting  for  five  years. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  For  heaven's 
sake,  put  that  traffic  light  in  at  Meaford. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right.  This  is  a  good 
yardstick,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  what  goes  on 
in  this  government.  Further,  if  we  are  going 
to  spend  $500,000  looking  after  Toronto's 
needs  up  to  1980,  will  this  be  a  recurring 
study-$500,000  a  year? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
one-time  study,  and  a  very  expensive  one, 
and  while  it  is  being  made  at  the  moment 
for  MetropoHtan  Toronto  and  region,  the 
transportation  study  was  necessitated  because 
of  the  critical  situation  developing  here.  But 
I  think  it  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  to 
the  House  that  the  implications  and  the  re- 
sults flowing  from  this  study  will  be  usable 
in  all  parts  of  the  province  as  municipaUties 
break  tlieir  bounds  and  come  up  against  tlie 
traflSc  and  transportation  problems  that  are 
common  to  big  cities  all  over  the  continent. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Minister,  I  would  just 
like  to  ask,  in  support  of  the  hon.  member's 
question:  You  had  answered  that  you  had 
used  the  best  possible  methods  in  order  to 
get  the  best  possible  research  group  to  do 
this;  could  you  elaborate  on  this?  How  did 
you  decide  which  was  the  best  possible  re- 
search group? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  was  a  decision 
made  by  the  executive  committee  faced  with 
doing  a  job  and  having  come  to  the  con- 
clusion tliat  it  was  not  the  kind  of  job  for 
which  we  could  employ  temporary  stafiF. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  do  not  want  the  con- 
clusion: I  want  tlie  means  by  which  you 
arrived  at  tlie  conclusion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  had  to  vise  outside  con- 
sultants to  do  this  kind  of  work,  in  a  crash 
programme  of  this  nature— in  which  work 
had  to  be  done  that  could  be  done  by  only 
a  very  few  outstanding  consulting  firms— we 
chose  the  ones  that  we  felt,  in  our  judgment, 
were  the  best  qualified  to  do  a  thorough  job 
in  this  situation.  The  committee  made  the 
decision. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  to 
the  comments  of  the  hon.  Minister,  in  answer 
to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter should  be  in  his  seat  if  he  is  going  to 
speak. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  I  will  go 
back  to  my  seat,  then. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Please  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
make  the  rules. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Wells  (Scarborough  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  true  to  his  usual  form,  the  hon. 


member  for  Grey  North  has  spoken  of  some- 
thing about  which  he  knows  nothing. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Are  you 
the  only  one  who  could  defend  this  hon. 
Minister? 

Mr.  Wells:  The  answers  you  want  have 
been  public  knowledge  for  a  long  time.  And 
I  would  like  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  area,  who  will  be  served  or  are  served 
by  this  study  that,  as  tlie  hon.  Minister  said 
yesterday,  this  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  studies  being  carried  out  by  the 
government  today.  And  it  does  not  affect 
just  the  people  of  Toronto,  it  affects  over 
one-third  of  the  population  of  Ontario.  All 
the  way  from  practically  out  to  Oshawa,  over 
to  Hamilton,  and  perhaps  even  up  as  far  as— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  but  two-thirds  are  pay- 
ing for  it. 

Mr.  Wells:  —and  all  the  way  up  to  Barric. 
And  this  is  the  area  where  the  population  is 
concentrated.  This  study  is  going  to  bring 
about  transportation  patterns  in  all  the 
various  areas  of  transportation,  particularly, 
we  hope,  in  commuter  services.  And  if  some 
of  the  hon.  members,  like  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  North,  were  intimately  concerned 
with  these  problems  as  I  and  many  of  the 
Metro  members  have  been,  he  would  know 
how  concerned  this  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ontario  is  about  these  problems. 

In  my  own  riding  just  last  year  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  attempted  to  discontinue 
two  trains;  the  public  uproar  over  this  and 
the  intervention  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways helped  force  the  railway  to  keep  those 
trains  on— 

Mr.  Newman:  He  did  not  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  Wells:  —because  of  the  commuter  serv- 
ice they  were  providing.  I  think  that  this 
money  is  being  well  spent,  and  that  this 
study  will  set  a  pattern  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman— 
Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  was  recognized  by  the 
Chairman. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  not  in  his  seat. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well  now,  if  the 
Minister  for  the  sake  of  convenience  has  to 
use  a  seat  that  is  not  his  to  present  his  esti- 
mates, surely  this  is  quite  in  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 
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Mr.  Singer:  Whom  do  you  recognize,  Mr. 
Chairman— the  hon.  Minister  or  myself? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  very  much.  I  did  want  to  com- 
ment on  the  question  proposed  by  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  a  little  more 
depth  and  say  this  to  him:  The  basis  upon 
which  the  decision  of  the  executive  committee 
was  made,  in  terms  of  employing  certain 
consultants,  was  entirely  on  the  advice  of  the 
technical  and  co-ordinating  committee.  You 
heard  me  mention  to  the  House  yesterday, 
when  I  made  a  brief  report  just  prior  to  six 
o'clock,  that  the  personnel  of  this  technical 
co-ordinating  committee  is  drawn  from 
various  departments  of  government,  the  two 
railroads,  the  Toronto  transportation  com- 
mittee and  Metropolitan  Toronto.  And  the 
people  who  have  been  assigned  to  this  com- 
mittee, each  and  every  one,  are  very  knowl- 
edgable  in  their  respective  fields.  So  I  think 
it  is  quite  sensible  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee take  the  advice  of  people- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Do  you  let  contracts  that 
way? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
I  have  the  floor,  or  does  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  North  have  to  act  like  a  jumping 
jack  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Carry  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  trying  to 
answer  a  question,  or  elaborate  on  a  question 
proposed  by  your  hon.  leader;  now,  maybe 
you  would  like  to  hear  it. 

We  simply  thought  it  was  sensible  and 
very  advisable  to  take  advice  from  well  quali- 
fied people  as  to  whom  we  should  engage  for 
consultative  purposes.  The  firms  chosen  are 
not  only  highly  qualified;  I  think  it  can  be 
substantiated  that  only  one  of  them,  in  some 
instances,  is  qualified  to  undertake  surveys 
of  this  kind.  They  are  highly  skilled,  highly 
specialized  in  certain  fields.  I  can  safely 
say,  in  terms  of  complete  assurance  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  that  these  de- 
cisions were  made  on  the  basis,  as  I  have 
said,  of  the  careful  and  sensible  recommenda- 
tions of  people  who  were  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  areas  involved  to  advise  the 
executive  committee  for  this  purpose.  It  was 
not  done  haphazardly,  and  I  assure  hon. 
members  it  cannot  be  done  on  a  public  tender 
basis. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport— these  be- 
ing his  estimates— should  be  a  little  more  in- 
formed of  what  is  going  on.    It  is  very  nice 


that  he  has  the  assistance  of  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Highways;  the  assistance  of  the  Minster- 
on-the-way,  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
North- 
Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2101. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  that  the  questions  asked  by  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North 
were  most  pertinent;  I  think  he  is  entitled  to 
know  how  the  affairs  of  this  committee  are 
being  carried  on,  the  method  by  which  con- 
tracts are  being  let,  and  the  progress  that  is 
being  made. 

An  hon.  member:  You  got  the  answer. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  we  have  not  received  the 
answer;  we  got  the  answer  that  a  committee 
is  investigating  and  has  been  investigating 
for  about  two  and  a  half  years.  And  we  have 
not  any  answer  at  all. 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  is  the  availability  of  rail  service  for 
commuter  transit,  and  this  was  the  main  pur- 
pose for  which  this  committee  was  set  up. 
And  it  has  been  sitting  for  two  and  a  half 
years  and  we  have  not  got  an  answer;  and  we 
have  not  got  rail  transit. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  On  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member  is 
quite  wrong.  This  committee  was  set  up  to 
study  all  the  broad  related  aspects  of  trans- 
portation in  the  50-mile  wide  area:  Hamilton 
to  Oshawa  to  Barrie.  The  commuter  service 
study  is  only  a  phase  of  the  overall  study. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  all  we  have  seen  so  far. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  wrong  as  I 
might  be,  I  happen  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  council  when  we 
were  wrestling  with  this  very  serious  problem. 
The  requests  which  came  forward  from  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  council  at  that  time 
were  concerned  solely  with  commuter  rail 
transport  within  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
government  saw  fit,  in  its  wisdom  or  lack 
thereof,  to  constitute  this  committee  and  give 
it  much  broader  terms  of  reference;  but  the 
whole  idea  was  initiated  because  of  the  con- 
cern in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  council 
about  commuter  transport  for  this  area.  And 
now,  some  six  or  seven  years  later,  we  still 
have  a  committee  sitting  and  we  still  have 
not  found  out  whether  it  is  feasible  to  have 
commuter  transportation  by  using  the  existing 
railroad  lines  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  committee  has  been 
in  existence  only  two  years. 
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Mr.  Singer:  The  agitation  started  about 
seven  years  ago.  This  government  moves 
very  slowly  and,  by  the  time  it  got  around  to 
setting  up  the  committee,  several  years  had 
passed.  Now  the  committee  has  sat  two  years. 
The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  still  have 
not  got  any  answer.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  matter,  for  the  third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ontario  who  live  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  that  we  should  have  an  answer  if  an 
answer  is  available.  The  House  is  authoriz- 
ing substantial  expenditures  for  this  committee 
and  I  think  the  people  of  Ontario,  the  people 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  are  entitled  to  an 
answer;  and  we  are  not  getting  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  the  questions 
put  forward  are  very  fair  and  we  are  trying 
to  answer  them.  To  satisfy  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  North,  we  will  certainly  provide 
him  with  a  detailed  list  of  every  person 
serving  on  the  technical  committee  because 
I  think  he  understands  that  is  where  the  basic 
work  is  being  done.  The  "Joe"  work  is  being 
done  by  this  technical  committee. 

The  study  is  under  two  broad  categories 
and  you  have  to  understand  the  scope  of  it. 
The  first  one  dealt  with  an  inventory  of  the 
people,  their  effect  on  transportation,  and 
their  present  and  future  needs.  But  the  sec- 
ond was  the  inventory  of  all  physical  aspects, 
not  just  as  regards  commuter  rail— that  was 
only  one  branch  of  it— but  of  highways  and 
railways  and  location  of  industries,  and  all 
other  factors  relating  to  both  patterns.  This 
is  being  done  in  depth,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
hon.  member  and  the  people  of  Toronto  and 
metropolitan  areas  will  be  gratified  when  the 
results  do  come  out. 

This  is  not  being  made  casually,  it  is  being 
carried  out  with  relative  speed,  with  regard 
to  the  fact  that  you  could  not  set  up  the  kind 
of  committee  to  do  this  work,  or  accumulate 
the  technical  personnel  to  do  it,  in  any  other 
way  than  by  using  the  consulting  services 
of  these  well-known  consulting  firms,  with 
their  large  corps  of  very  highly  expert  tech- 
nical personnel.  And  that  is  what  we  have 
been  doing. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
respect  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways,  I 
doubt  very  much  his  statement  that  only  one 
firm  could  do  this  job.  That  is  hard  to  believe 
in  a  population  such  as  we  have  in  Canada. 
We  have  20  million  people  here,  and  only 
one  firm  which  can  do  this  job  for  the 
committee.  I  know  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  does  not  let  any  of  his  other  con- 
tracts out  without  a  low-bid  basis— at  least,  I 
hope  he  does  not. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Name  another 
firm. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  that  would  be  no  prob- 
lem if  we  knew— first  of  all,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  names  of  the  people 
who  own  this  firm;  that  would  be  interesting. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Really,  does  the  hon. 
member  believe  this?  Does  he  honestly 
believe  it? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  certainly  do. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  govern- 
ment, as  usual,  is  being  very  facetious.  They 
are  taking  about  $300,000  from  outside  this 
city  to  pay  for  a  study  and  we  do  not  like 
it.  So  I  would  suggest,  to  satisfy  my  thinking, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  furnish  this  House 
with  the  name  of  the  firm,  the  personnel  in 
that  firm,  who  got  a  contract  for  $229,000 
without  a  low-bid  deal.  That  is  basic  good 
business  practice.  And  if  you  are  going  to 
depart  from  this  basis,  let  us  hear  about  it. 

Where  else  are  you  doing  the  same  deal? 
This  is  not  your  money  you  are  spending. 
This  belongs  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  and  let 
us  get  that  straight.  I  will  expect,  from  the 
hon.  Minister,  a  list  of  the  personnel  of  that 
firm. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Robarts),  if  he  is  going  to  set  up 
$500,000  for  such  studies  for  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  what  is  he  doing  for  the  rest  of  the 
province  in  this  regard?  Will  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  answer  that? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  question  is  so  completely 
ridiculous.  This  government  does  not,  in  its 
spending  policy,  relate  amounts  of  money  to 
the  amounts  it  may  raise  around  the  province 
as  a  whole.  I  am  sure  we  spend  a  good  deal 
more  money  in  Grey  North,  in  some  respects, 
than  we  collect  there.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  certain  areas. 

But  the  whole  approach  the  hon.  member 
seems  to  be  making  is,  that  whatever  is  done 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  should  be  paid  for 
out  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  What  would  he 
have  us  do?  Carve  this  province  up  into  small 
units  and  just  take  the  revenue  from— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  doing  a  pretty  good  job  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —one  unit  and  spend  it 
in  that  unit?   We  operate  in  this  province  as 
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a  province;  we  treat  all  areas  as  being  equal. 
I  must  say  that  since  I  have  been  in  this 
House  this  is  the  most  amazing  argument  I 
have  ever  heard  advanced  in  regard  to  gov- 
ernment spending. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  most 
amazing  statement  when  you  can  issue  a 
contract  without  any  tender,  any  low-bid 
tender;  where  else  are  you  doing  it? 

An  hon.  member:  How  about  tenders  for 
Royal  commissions? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  introducing  his  estimates,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport  indicated  that  the  government 
does  not  have  a  transportation  policy  for 
Ontario.  I  wonder  whether  the  hon.  Minister 
would  consider  formulating  a  policy  insofar 
as  the  Ontario  Northland  Transportation 
Commission  is  concerned?  My  understanding 
is  that  the  rail  transportation  of  the  Ontario 
Northland  Transportation  Commission  has  run 
at  a  deficit  for  several  years  and,  in  the  past 
year,  at  some  $700,000-odd.  It  would  appear 
to  me  that  the  government  should  take 
into  consideration  providing  the  Ontario 
Northland  Transportation  Commission  with 
the  amount  of  money  which  it  is  unable  to 
claim  from  the  federal  government  under 
The  Freight  Rates  Subsidy  Act;  so  that  the 
burden  of  transportation  in  northern  Ontario 
by  rail  would  not  be  borne  by  the  com- 
munication services  of  the  Ontario  Northland 
Transportation  Commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  member  knows  that  the  northland 
railway  comes  under  The  Department  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management? 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Wrong 
vote.  Wrong  department. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
speaking  about  the  Ontario  Northland  Trans- 
portation Commission;  I  am  speaking  about 
a  transportation  policy  for  the  government, 
with  respect  to  the  Ontario  Northland  Trans- 
portation Commission,  so  that  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway  can  continue  to  fulfill  the 
original  purpose  of  that  road,  which  was  as  a 
development  road  for  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Out  of  order! 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chairman, 
research  and  special  studies  come  under  this 
vote.  We  have  had,  in  the  province  last  year, 
a  stretch  of  the  Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway 
where  there  were  a  large  number  of  accidents 
and  deaths.  A  great  deal  was  done  by  The 


Department  of  Highways,  including  placing 
amber  flashing  lights  along  this  highway,  but 
this  did  not  cut  down  the  accident  rates. 
Finally  in  July,  when  the  hon.  Minister  and 
the  commissioner  of  the  Ontario  provincial 
police  patrolled  this  piece  of  highway,  they 
came  up  with  the  solution  that  they  put  on 
more  provincial  police. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  your  studies  and  re- 
search, does  it  indicate  that,  if  there  were 
more  police  patrolling  our  highways  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  this  would  cut  out  the 
deaths  and  accidents  in  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  subject  that  might  be 
better  answered  by  the  hon.  Attorney 
General,  who  is  responsible  for  the  provincial 
police.  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  good 
enforcement  has  an  effect  on  traffic  violators. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  member,  I 
would  say  that  the  particular  situation  he 
referred  to  was  a  situation  on  a  very  heavily 
travelled  area  of  highway  which,  at  the  same 
time,  was  under  construction;  and  an  un- 
finished area  there  leading  from  one  very 
heavily  populated  area  into  our  province  and 
through  a  very  heavily  populated  section 
here. 

In  our  study  with  The  Department  of  High- 
ways and  The  Department  of  Transport,  it 
was  felt  that— while  this  situation  existed— 
we  should  do  everything  possible  in  the  way 
of  patrols  and  signs;  as  well  as  extending 
some  regulations  in  speed  limits  to  cut  speed 
down  in  a  situation  that  was  bringing  about 
accidents,  injury,  death  and  property  damage. 
So  having  observed  the  situation,  having 
studied  it,  we  added  police  patrols  and  in- 
creased the  number  very  substantially;  and  I 
think  it  was  wise.  I  think  it  had  a  good 
effect. 

Going  beyond  that,  I  believe  the  situation 
as  to  construction  is  reaching  a  point  where 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  will  reduce, 
coming  into  line  with  other  highways  of  this 
nature. 

To  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  in- 
creased patrols— increased  policing  on  high- 
ways—would reduce  traffic  accidents,  I  think 
all  one  could  do  would  be  to  offer  the 
general  opinion  that  if  you  had  a  policeman 
for  every  mile  of  roadway  you  could  probably 
keep  traffic  under  such  control  that  you  might 
reduce  accidents  almost  to  nil.  But  there 
comes  a  point  of  reasonable  administration. 
We  can  only  obtain,  train  and  supply  so  many 
policemen.  I  think  the  hon.  member  is  aware 
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that,  in  the  past  year  and  in  the  previous 

year,  we  have  achieved  a  great  recruitment 
of  poHce;  have  increased  their  training;  have 
trained  a  motor  cycle  corps;  and  have  carried 
the  recruitment  programme  on.  I  think  our 
pohce  force  is  extremely  well  trained  and 
very  capable;  and  we  are  increasing  the  num- 
bers. It  is  definitely  policy  to  keep  on  re- 
cruiting the  force  to  the  extent  where  we  can 
feel  that,  at  least,  we  are  doing  all  that  is 
reasonable— all  that  one  could  reasonably 
demand  in  the  way  of  assisting  in  traffic 
patrols. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  close 
my  part  of  this  section  of  the  vote,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  would 
advise  me  whether  he  voted  on  the  specifica- 
tions they  would  bid  on,  or  did  he  buy  it 
without  an  estimate?  I  would  like  to  know 
that  first. 

Second,  as  I  said  before,  the  names  of 
the  people  who  direct  this  firm. 

Third,  using  the  specifications  you  may 
have  or  may  not  have  used  in  letting  this 
contract,  has  the  precedent  been  set  before 
in  this  province?  I  believe  the  city  of  Toronto 
has  hired  technicians  from  the  States  to  do 
deals  like  this,  using  this  same  set  of  specifi- 
cations you  may  have  used  or  may  not  have 
used.  We  can  use  these  specifications  to  get 
American  firms  to  bid  and  see  how  much  fat 
is  on  this  deal  and  where  the  gravy  is. 

I  will  leave  it  with  the  hon.  Minister  to 
furnish  the  Opposition  with  this  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
these  several  jobs  were  to  be  done  and  our 
technical  committee  had  outlined  them  to  our 
executive  committee,  we  considered  and  con- 
curred in  various  steps  that  were  to  be  taken 
—reaching  toward  the  various  deadlines  in 
our  flow  chart  of  what  was  to  be  done  in  this 
overall  study— and  we  came  up  with  these 
stage-by-stage  moves  that  had  to  be  made; 
pieces  of  work  that  had  to  be  completed.  That 
would  be  the  type  of  specification  I  take  it 
the  hon.  member  is  referring  to.  What  was 
the  next  stage  to  be  done  and  what  was  to 
be  comprehended  within  the  next  study  under- 
taken by  one  group  of  consultants? 

I  think  I  can  look  into  that  and  see  what 
I  can  provide  the  hon.  member  with  that 
would  satisfy  him  that  the  thing  has  been 
advanced  very  carefully,  very  thoughtfully, 
and  step  by  step  to  the  end  that  we  want  to 
get  this  overall  study  made.  We  want  to  know 
that  when  we  get  the  answers  they  are  good 
answers,  and  they  have  been  researched  in 
depth. 


Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  couple  of  other  questions  with 
regard  to  the  transportation  study  in  the 
Metro  area. 

He  gave  a  breakdown  of  expenditures  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  but  I  do  not  believe 
he  broke  down  the  anticipated  expenditures 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  which  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  on  now.  If  not,  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  he  would  do  that.  Perhaps  the 
hon.  Minister  could  answer  that  question.  I 
will  have  one  other,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Did  you  want  to  ask 
the  further  question? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  okay.  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  proposition  that  because  something  is 
done  with  regard  to  Metro  Toronto,  there- 
fore the  same  thing— whether  necessary  or 
not— should  be  done  everywhere  else  in  the 
province.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  committee  itself,  in 
its  original  prospectus— which  I  think  was 
issued  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  did 
suggest,  as  I  recall  it  and  I  am  going  on 
memory  exclusively  now,  that  this  type  of 
study  is  probably  necessary  in  other  areas  of 
the  province;  especially  those  with  growing 
urban  concentrations.  The  study  in  Toronto 
was  undertaken  because  a  desperate  emer- 
gency had  arisen  and  it  certainly  was  neces- 
sary for  it  to  be  done.  The  unfortunate  part 
is  that  it  was  started  far  too  late.  Now  I  am 
wondering  what  plans  the  government  has  in 
mind  to  undertake  similar  types  of  studies  in 
other  areas  with  growing  urban  concentra- 
tions, before  acute  emergencies  arise.  Does 
it  have  any  plans,  for  example,  with  respect 
to  the  Windsor  area?  Or  the  Ottawa  area? 
Or  the  Hamilton  area?  As  much  as  I  would 
like  to  say  so,  I  do  not  think  we  can  treat 
Hamilton  as  a  suburb  of  Toronto.  Admittedly 
the  traffic  interflow  between  Hamilton  and 
Toronto  is  an  important  consideration  in  the 
study  of  Metropolitan  Toronto;  Hamilton  also 
has  problems  of  its  own. 

Are  we  going  to  take  advantage  of  past 
experience  to  meet  problems  before  they 
become  acute?  Are  we  going  to  undertake 
studies  of  this  nature,  with  regard  to  these 
other  areas,  while  tliere  is  still  an  opportunity 
to  head  off  problems  before  they  completely 
submerge  the  municipalities  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine  knows  that  the  study  being 
made  in  this  metropolitan  area— running  from 
Hamilton  on  the  west  to  Oshawa  on  the 
east,  and  north  to  Barrie— is  a  study  that  is 
complementary  to  Toronto's  own  transporta- 
tion study.    But  we  have  made  it  very  clear 
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from  the  time  this  study  was  started  that  this 
is  just  setting  a  pattern  for  this  kind  of  study; 
exactly  the  point  the  hon.  member  is  raising. 
From  this  study  will  not  only  emerge  a 
pattern  for  future  use,  but  there  will  flow 
many  benefits  to  these  other  municipalities 
where  the  same  kind  of  problem  may  be 
emerging. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  understand  that,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  already  understood  what  the  hon. 
Minister  previously  said,  but  is  anything 
being  done  to  initiate  studies  in  these  other 
areas  now?  I  agree  that  principles  will 
emerge  which  will  be  useful  in  such  studies, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  work  could  be 
started  in  some  of  these  areas  without  wait- 
ing for  the  completion  of  the  Metro  study. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  hon.  member  would  permit  an  observa- 
tion from  me  on  that,  it  may  not  be  entirely 
associated  with  these  estimates,  though  I 
think  there  is  a  relationship  to  it.  I  can  say 
to  the  hon.  member  that,  apart  from  the 
rather  comprehensive  study  that  is  being 
undertaken  here,  as  it  applies  to  Metro 
Toronto  and  region,  The  Department  of 
Highways  has  now  underway  19  area  trans- 
portation studies  that  are  being  paid  for 
entirely  by  The  Department  of  Highways. 
The  first  one  was  completed  and  presented 
to  all  the  interested  people— municipal, 
elected,  appointed,  planning  and  otherwise— 
in  the  Niagara  peninsula  area  in  mid-January. 
There  are  eight  more  nearing  completion.  I 
think  the  next  one  that  will  be  ready  to  be 
shown  to  the  appropriate  people  in  the  area 
is  in  the  Brantford  section.  Very  shortly,  the 
entire  Ottawa  area  study  will  be  completed. 
This  is  being  done  at  this  level  and  in  inten- 
sive depth.  But  the  situation  as  it  concerned 
Metro,  involved  more;  it  involved  a  broader 
type  of  research  and  that  is  why  this  type  of 
study  was  set  up. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  are  not  the  studies  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  oriented 
almost  entirely  towards  highways?  I  am 
asking  this  for  information.  I  understood 
they  were. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No.  I  wonder- 
just  to  pursue  this;  it  is  an  interesting  point 
and  because  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
here,  it  might  be  reasonable,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  permit  me  to  be  in  order  on  this. 

Transportation  studies  involve  a  study  of 
land  use,  economics,  growth  patterns,  exist- 
ing highway  routes,  origin-destination  sur- 
veys, average  annual  daily  traffic  counts, 
external-to-intemal    desire    trip    patterns,    ex- 


ternal-to-external trip  patterns,  and  growth 
patterns  in  the  surrounding  areas.  They  are 
done  in  extreme  depth.  I  hope  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  show  one  of  these  to  the  com- 
mittee at  some  time.  It,  the  study,  involves 
much  more  than  just  the  matter  of  roads.  We 
associate,  for  instance,  with  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs.  We  use  the  community 
planning  branch  for  land  use  patterns  over  a 
prescribed  period  of  time.  These  are  projected 
to  take  care  of  the  growth  and  the  traffic 
and  transportation  requirements  through  to 
1985,  over  a  20-year  period. 

So  the  hon.  member,  I  think,  will  be  the 
first  to  understand  that  this  involves  more 
than  just  the  road  facility  itself.  We  could 
not  possibly  project  our  thinking  requirements 
over  a  20-year  period  if  it  entailed  just  the 
concrete  and  the  right-of-way  for  roads.  All 
these  other  factors  are  certainly  traffic  de- 
velopers. Taking  this  off  the  top  of  my  head 
as  it  may  appear  now,  I  wish  simply  to  assure 
him  that  these  are  done  in  great  depth  and 
great  intensity. 

Now  then,  in  terms  of  this  Metropolitan 
Toronto  transportation  study,  frankly,  because 
of  the  different  involvements  here  and  the 
commuter  service  stage  of  the  study,  it  was 
decided  then  to  do  the  pilot  study  here.  As 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  has  pointed 
out  to  the  House,  certainly  many  emanations 
will  flow  from  this  study,  and  I  am  confident 
that  when  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
and  the  people  in  the  area  have  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  reports— one  of  which  will  be 
completed,  I  believe,  in  1966,  as  I  mentioned 
in  my  remarks  last  night— they  will  understand 
that  this  pilot  study  will  have  emanations  that 
will  involve  the  other  rapidly  growing  metro- 
politan areas— Ottawa,  if  you  wish,  Hamilton 
certainly,  and  Windsor.  We  will  have  the 
pilot  project  here  in  a  large  urban  area  vis-d- 
vis  the  area  transportation  studies  that  are 
being  done  intensively  now.  I  am  prepared 
to  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  these  will  all 
be  put  together;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  was  another  question 
that  I  asked,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  I  would  like  to 
reply  to  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine.  The 
staff  salaries  will  rise  to  $80,000  this  coming 
year;  travelling  expenses,  $17,000;  general 
maintenance,  including  provision  for  report- 
ing and  printing,  $16,000.  The  consulting 
services  are  as  follows:  Traffic  Research  Cor- 
poration, $200,000;  a  further  $50,000  for  the 
rail  studies,  as  they  are  drawing  to  com- 
pletion; and  $192,000  for  others  that  have 
not  been  considered  or  earmarked. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  What  is  that  $200,000  for? 

Hon.  Mr,  Haskett:  It  is  a  further  expendi- 
ture to  Traffic  Research  Corporation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  kind  of  study  are  they 
to  conduct,  or  have  they  been  conducting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  They  will  be  making  the 
final  studies  on  the  commuter  prospects. 
There  will  also  be  a  further  $50,000  for  rail 
studies,  which  has  not  been  allocated.  There 
are  two  further  contracts  that  will  not  be  in 
effect  this  year— De  Leuw  Gather,  who  made 
their  final  report  on  the  commuter  rail  trial 
project;  and  Larry  Smith  and  Company  who 
have  made  their  final  report  on  economic 
prospects.  The  studies  currently  going  on 
liave  to  do  with  both  population  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  it  was  the  pres- 
ent hon.  Minister  of  Labour  who  initiated  this 
study  when  he  held  the  Transport  portfolio. 
Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  was  about  that 
time. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  was  about  that  time,  yes. 
From  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour,  I  think  my  memory  is 
correct  on  that.  I  would  have  thought  that 
this  whole  business,  the  delving  into  trans- 
portation studies,  was  a  proper  function  of 
the  Minister  of  Transport.  I  am  very  glad, 
however,  that  the  government  has  seen  fit  to 
put  at  least  one  knowledgeable  Minister  in 
the  position  where  he  can  discuss  this  matter 
before  the  House  and  bring  these  facts  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  most  im- 
portant. Over  a  period  of  two  years  now,  we 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
any  concrete  information  from  this  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  has  taken  over  these  regional 
studies  and  he  has  made  himself  sufficiently 
knowledgeable  about  it  that  he  is  prepared 
to  give  statements  and  answer  questions;  and 
I  wonder  if  this  transport  department  could 
not,  and  should  not,  be  taken  back  into  The 
Department  of  Highways  from  whence  it 
came  in  the  first  place.  We  are  achieving 
really  nothing  from  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport. 

Now,  along  the  same  lines,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wanted  to  say  this:  On  February  18,  the 
hon.  Minister  started  quoting  from  the  acci- 
dent statistics  when  he  introduced  his  esti- 
mates. It  was  pointed  out  at  that  time  that 
the  practice  had  always  been  that  the 
accident  statistics   and  the   annual  report  of 


the  department  were  made  available  to  hon. 
members  before  these  estimates  came  before 
the  House.  The  hon.  Minister,  when  ques- 
tioned about  that,  said— and  he  is  quoted  on 
page  612  of  Hansard: 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  They  will  be  ready 
during  the  coming  week,  I  hope.  I 
apologize  to  the  House  because  if  it  had 
been  possible  I  would  have  preferred  to 
have  these  figures  before  you. 

Now,. one  week  has, passed,  the  hon.  Minister 
has  had  all  this  additional  time  to  bring  be- 
fore us  the  information  that  was  requested. 
He  comes  to  us  without  that  information.  He 
comes  to  us  with  improperly  prepared  esti- 
mates, he  comes  to  us  with  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. I  think  this  Minister  is  a  disgrace 
in  presenting  his  estimates  to  this  House. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  fully  concur  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  when  he  said  that  this 
involved  a  maze  of  studies  and  fantastic 
sums  of  money,  and  we  are  just  opening  the 
tap  now,  as  it  were. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  When  did  I  say 
"fantastic  sums  of  money"? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  you  should  have,  then. 

May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister— I  do  not  know 
to  whom  I  should  talk  here,  the  Minister 
of  Highways  or  the  Minister  of  Transport. 
Who  is  in  charge  of  this  budget  now? 

May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport, 
will  this  plan  or  study  you  are  coming  up 
with  be  the  master  plan?  I  ask  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  the  other  night  on  tele- 
vision, Mr.  Ralph  Day,  head  of  the  planning 
board— and  he  sits  on  the  TTC,  too— did  not 
even  know  the  planning  board  recommenda- 
tion. Are  we  doing  this  jointly  with  the 
Toronto  planning  board,  or  is  this  a  separate 
study?  Controller  Dennison  says  that  the  city 
cannot  even  raise  its  share  of  the  $80  million 
for  its  next  Danforth  extension,  costing  $235 
million.  What  that  is  going  to  cost  the  prov- 
ince, I  do  not  know.  The  TTC  has  never 
been  consulted  by  the  planning  board  in  these 
recommendations;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
broadcast,  the  moderator  of  the  programme 
stated  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
arterial  roads,  by-passes,  extensions,  plus 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  subway 
extensions,  are  on  the  planning  board,  and 
the  people  of  Ontario  are  given  no  choice— 
they  are  taxed  blindly  but  are  not  given  any 
chance  to  object.  Mr.  McGibbon,  the  moder- 
ator, said: 

After   studying    [this   Mr.   Day  did  not 

even  know  what  was  going  on  and  he  was 
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on  both  boards]  this  complex  mess,  he  said 
it  is  time  we  took  the  politicians  out  of 
transportation. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we  are  being 
asked  to  spend  $500,000  of  the  people  of 
Ontario's  money,  it  would  behoove  us  to  ask 
ourselves:  "Would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  em- 
ploy a  few  engineers  on  a  full-time  basis  to 
carry  out  a  study  on  a  continuing  basis?" 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr, 
Chairman,  what  I  wanted  to  say  is  implicit  in 
some  of  the  comments  of  the  last  speakers. 
I  do  not  want  to  thrash  old  straw,  and  I  shall 
not  at  great  length,  but  I  am  increasingly 
puzzled  as  to  exactly  what  is  in  the  govern- 
ment's mind  regarding  the  function  of  The 
Department  of  Transport.  If  it  is  to  be 
something  other  than  a  statistical  gathering 
body  with  responsibilities  in  safety  and 
issuing  licences  and  things  of  this  nature, 
surely  this  is  a  routine  procedure  which  can 
be  put  into  any  department;  it  could  have 
been  held  in  The  Department  of  Highways. 

I,  personally,  was  in  favour  of  the  original 
move  of  the  government  to  establish  a  de- 
partment of  transport,  because  I  thought  they 
were  going  to  move  into  some  rationalization 
of  transportation  policy  in  this  province,  and 
the  necessary  studies,  so  that  they  could  seek 
that  rationalization.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  a  desperate  need  for  it  at  the  national 
level  but  Ontario  is  such  a  large  part  of  the 
whole  we  certainly  can  do  it  from  within  our 
own  boundaries. 

Something  is  being  done.  We  have  this 
study  here  in  an  area  which  encompasses  a 
third  of  the  people  of  the  province.  We  have 
these  area  studies  but,  strangely  enough,  they 
are  back  in  The  Department  of  Highways. 
My  colleague,  tlie  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
raised  a  question  on  transportation  policy 
with  regard  to  the  ONR.  The  reason  why  the 
ONR  cannot  do  its  original  job  of  being  a 
development  railway  is  because  any  profits 
it  makes  in  a  profitable  area  have  to  be  used 
to  subsidize  the  railway  end  of  it. 

At  the  national  end  we  subsidize  railways; 
this  is  part  of  an  overall  transportation  policy 
we  need  in  this  province.  Such  a  policy 
would  encompass  riot  just  the  roads  but  also 
water;  trucks;  air  traffic;  and  everything  else. 
Surely,  unless  you  are— as  my  colleague,  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  says— going  to 
drift  into  situations  in  which  you  are  faced 
with  an  emergency— and,  heaven  knows,  even 
when  we  have  an  emergency  it  has  taken  us 
four  or  five  years  to  come  to  grips  with  it  in 
the  metropolitan  area— surely  now  is  the  time 


to  sit  down  and  try  to  map  out  a  rational 
transportation  policy  for  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  Ontario?  And  I  suggest  that  this 
is  a  legitimate  function  of  The  Department 
of  Transport. 

Apparently,  it  is  not  doing  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  government  does  not  think 
it  can  do  it;  I  do  not  want  to  be  as  harsh  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview,  but  the 
logic  of  what  we  have  seen  hammers  home 
the  point,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of 
the  hon.  members  on  the  other  side.  If  this 
Minister  cannot  do  it,  get  some  other 
Minister  who  can  do  it;  but  let  the  depart- 
ment be  worthy  of  the  name  of  transport 
and  do  the  job  that  its  name  suggests.  Other- 
wise, put  it  back,  as  a  routine  collection  of 
statistics  and  a  few  other  things,  into  The 
Department  of  Highways  from  whence  it 
came  in  the  first  instance. 

I  emphasize  that  I  do  not  want  that.  I  want 
this  department  to  be  built  into  something 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  transport 
department.  Up  until  now,  for  reasons  that 
mystify  me— perhaps  it  is  the  absolute  in- 
capacity on  the  part  of  Tories  to  plan,  until 
they  are  driven  by  circumstances  that  leave 
them  no  alternative— you  have  not  done  it; 
and  apparently  there  is  no  suggestion  you  are 
going  to  tackle  it  now.  This  is  a  repeat  of 
what  we  said  last  year,  and  the  year  before, 
and  the  year  before.  I  hope  we  do  not  have 
to  come  back  and  repeat  it  again  next  year, 
without  some  suggestion  that  you  are 
tackling  the  job. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  2101, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  the 
policy  of  the  department  concerning  the 
purchase  of  automobiles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  would  all  be  by  tender  in  the  normal 
way. 

Mr.  Newman:  Invitation  tender  or  public 
tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Invitation  tender  is  the 
usual  way. 

Mr.  Newman:  Is  the  department  not  con- 
sidering making  it  public  tender?  Is  it  to 
manufacturers  only,  or  to  retailers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Retailers  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Newman:  Retailers  in  the  area.  How 
are  these— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  get  the  list  from  the 
local  Tory  committee. 
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Mr.  Newman:  How  are  the  commissions 
distributed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Tenders  are  invited  from 
agents  of  the  various  automobile  companies 
representing  the  major  companies  in  the  area 
concerned;  and  there  are  no  commissions. 

Mr.  Singer:  Tenders  are  invited? 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  You  do  not 
want  to  compel  them,  do  you? 

Mr.  Newman:  I  am  still  not  clear  as  to  how 
an  individual,  a  dealer  in  a  local  community, 
would  receive  a  commission  for  the  sale  of  a 
vehicle  by  a  manufacturer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  is  not  the  way  it  is 

done. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  imagine 
he  does  it  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  I  would  like  to  know 
how  dealer  X  in  the  community  receives  his 
commission  if  he  does  not  sell  the  vehicle  to 
the  department  directly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  He  tenders  on  it  in  the 
usual  way  and  allows  for  a  trade-in  if  there 
is  one, 

Mr.  Newman:  The  individual  dealer  in  the 
community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  that  is  all  right;  I  have 
the  answer.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  hon. 
Minister  at  any  time  consult  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  automobiles  in  an  attempt  to 
encourage  them,  possibly,  to  market  their 
cars  in  a  fashion  that  may  not  stress  speed 
but  stress  safety?  Because,  if  you  notice  the 
names  of  some  of  the  vehicles,  everything 
seems  to  emphasize  speed.  You  have  a 
Mustang,  a  Tiger,  a  Wildcat,  a  Barracuda, 
and  a  Fury.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  should 
maybe  consult  with  manufacturers  on  the  idea 
of  selling  the  safety  rather  than  the  speed  of 
the  vehicles.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  actually 
meet  with  the  manufacturers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  our  de- 
partment officials  are  in  continuous  conversa- 
tion with  automobile  manufacturers  and  I 
think  we  have  come  to  an  understanding  that 
cars  are  not  being  advertised  and  sold  on  the 
basis  of  speed— although  we  have  not  tackled 
the  specific  question  of  the  names  appHed  to 
them.    I  think  the  suggestion  is  quite  a  good 


one,  but  we  do  keep  in  touch  with  them  with 
regard  to  equipment  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  last 
remark,  I  think  the  manufacturers  should  be 
commended  for  installing  safety  belts  in  the 
rear  seats  of  automobiles.  I  think  that  is  a 
forward  step  so  far  as  safety  is  concerned. 
The  next  step  would  be  to  sell  safety  rather 
than  speed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  mentioning 
the  purchase  of  automobiles  by  this  depart- 
ment, I  am  not  aware  of  the  size  of  the 
order.  Maybe  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
should  get  in  this  act  here?  Are  these  bought 
directly  from,  say,  General  Motors,  Ford,  or 
Chrysler— from  their  plants?  When  you  are 
buying  a  mass  order  of  cars,  how  many 
vehicles  would  you  buy  in  a  year  in  your 
department,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  the  Transport 
estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  have  about  12  or  15 
purchases  of  new  cars  each  year  and  each  is 
purchased  in  the  individual  area  where  the 
car  is  to  operate,  and  from  local  dealers. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  this:  It  has  been  rumoured  that  in 
fleet  purchase  of  cars  by  this  government— I 
had  better  word  this  pretty  carefully— the 
dealers  in  the  area  concerned- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  should  he  start  to 
be  careful  now? 

Mr.  Sargent:  —the  dealers  across  the  prov- 
ince would  receive  their  commission  cheques 
from  the  parent  manufacturer.  Now,  I  notice 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  buys  a 
Cadillac  in  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  Minister  does 
not  buy  a  Cadillac,  period. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  he  buys  a  Cadillac  in 
Toronto,  the  General  Motors  dealer  in  his 
area  would  receive  a  cheque  for  his  commis- 
sion, regardless  of  where  he  bought  the  car. 
This  is  standard  practice  in  private  purchases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  not  standard  practice.  In  purchasing 
automobiles  from  the  factory,  the  government 
gets  a  factory  price  and  it  is  a  factory 
purchase  on  a  new  vehicle  without  a  tum-in. 
An  allowance— I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  a  com- 
mission at  all— is  made  to  their  own  dealers 
at  the  nomination  of  the  manufacturer,  which 
covers  the  servicing  of  the  vehicle. 
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Mr,  Sargent:  That  is  the  information  I 
wanted.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister.  It  has 
been  rumoured  that  the  car  dealer  in  a  riding 
held  by  a  Liberal  would  not  receive  his 
commission.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour,  if  he  is  in  the  act,  answer  that 
question,  yes  or  no? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  government  has 
no  knowledge  of  what  you  are  talking  about, 
at  all.  If  there  is  a  complaint,  he  should  go 
to  the  manufacturer  whose  name  has  been 
given  to  him. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  manufacturer.  I  respect 
your  answer  and  I  believe  that  is  the  fact,  but 
it  has  been  general  knowledge,  rumoured 
knowledge,  that  this  is  the  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  do  not  believe 
everything  you  hear. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Last 
Wednesday  morning  there  was  an  accident 
involving  a  Cabinet  Minister's  car;  I  do  not 
know  if  it  was  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trans- 
port. It  was  on  Queen's  Park  Crescent.  I 
thought  I  should  inform  the  House  of  this 
and  I  wondered  if  the  driver  of  this  vehicle 
was  at  fault.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  have 
any  information  on  this  particular  accident? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  it.  I  can  assure  him  that, 
as  far  as  I  know,  my  car  has  never  been  in 
an  accident,  thank  goodness. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Would  you  know  if  you  were 
in  an  accident?  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  still 
on  2101? 

Mr.  Chairman:  What  do  you  want  to  speak 
on? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  raise  a  question 
with  regard  to  large  transports  in  urban 
areas.  The  city  of  Toronto  has  been  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  in  many  aspects 
for  several  years.  It  has  indicated  a  desire 
to  control  the  size  of  the  vehicles  that  can 
use  the  city  streets.  It  has  on  previous  occa- 
sions tried  to  do  something  to  control  the 
noise  of  these  vehicles  and  also,  I  believe, 
the  fumes  they  emit.  It  always  runs  into  a 
dead  end  unfortunately  in  The  Department 
of  Transport  of  this  government. 

It  would  appear  that  the  truckers  asso- 
ciation has  far  more  influence  with  the  gov- 
ernment than  the  city  of  Toronto  or,  for  that 
matter,  this  Legislature.  But  the  problem  of 
huge  transports— that  resemble  freight  trains 
more  than  they  do  motor  vehicles— on  city 
streets,  is  a  problem  that  has  to  be  faced.  I 


would  like  to  know  what  study  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  has  given  to  this  problem. 
What  plans,  if  any,  has  it  in  mind  to  assist 
in  the  control  of  these  vehicles  on  the  city 
streets— control  particularly  of  their  size?  Our 
downtown  streets  in  Toronto  are  simply  not 
capable  of  accommodating  many  of  these 
huge  vehicles.  Something  is  going  to  have  to 
be  done  pretty  soon  to  limit  the  use  of 
downtown  streets  to  vehicles  of  a  more  rea- 
sonable size,  or  most  of  us  are  going  to  be 
pushed  ofiF  the  streets  altogether. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  raises  a  point  that  has  been  before 
the  people  in  the  city,  with  respect  to  size  of 
vehicles  that  can  operate  in  the  city  and  in 
Metro.  He  put  his  finger  on  it  when  he  said 
that  some  of  these  vehicles  were  so  large 
that  it  was  difficult  to  handle  them  in  the 
downtown  areas.  I  wonder  if  I  could  just 
sketch  in  some  of  the  background  on  the 
question  of  vehicle  lengths. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  tonnage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  greatest  concern 
at  the  moment  is  length  because  height  is 
limited,  in  many  cases  by  overpasses,  to  a 
maximum  of  13  ft  6  in.  But  the  question  of 
the  overall  length,  not  so  much  of  trucks 
of  35  ft,  but  of  what  we  call  combinations  of 
60  ft,  goes  back  to  the  day  when,  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  Trans-Canada  highway, 
we  had  in  Ontario  a  maximum  length  for 
combinations,  of  50  ft.  With  the  completion 
of  tJie  Trans-Canada  highway,  which  was 
constructed  with  federal  subsidies,  these 
vehicles  had  greater  access  across  the  country 
and  every  other  province  but  Ontario  had 
60  ft  or  more  as  the  maximum.  So  that  these 
vehicles  could  carry  commerce  into  all  areas 
of  Ontario,  we  began  by  giving  special  per- 
mits for  operating  a  60-ft  maximum  length 
because  they  were  in  use  in  the  other  prov- 
inces. I  think  it  was  this  way  for  some  two 
years  or  so,  without  any  problem;  and  so  in 
1963,  Ontario  increased  the  maximum  length 
for  combinations  to  60  ft. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  here,  roads  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  were  in  our  opinion  of 
an  arterial  or  expressway  type  built  to  pro- 
vide access  to  and  from  Toronto  for  the  free 
flow,  not  only  of  passenger  vehicles  but  of 
those  vehicles  which  transport  services  and 
goods  to  manufacturers  in  Toronto.  In  our 
opinion,  there  is  no  comparison  between  these 
roads  and  the  downtown  roads  in  central 
Toronto  and  in  the  downtown  areas  of  other 
big  cities,  which  might  have  been  designed 
and  constructed  long  before  the  combination 
of  vehicles  of  this  kind  were  in  use.  That  was 
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why  in  section  58  2(d)  of  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act,  provision  was  made  for  cities  to 
restrict  the  use  of  the  60  ft  vehicles  and  fall 
back  to  the  50  ft  length. 

The  council  of  a  city  may  by  by-law 
prohibit  the  operation  of  a  combination  of 
vehicles  having  a  total  length,  including 
load  or  content  in  excess  of  50  feet— 

That  is  up  to  the  60  I  was  speaking  of: 

—on  any  highway  or  portion  thereof  under 
its  jurisdiction  designated  by  the  by-law. 

But  this,  I  point  out  to  hon.  members,  was 
not  made  available  to  Metropolitan  Toronto 
or  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
for  the  reason  I  stated,  that  their  roads  were 
of  a  newer  construction  and  able  to  handle, 
in  our  minds,  the  larger  vehicles. 

Similarly,  roads  in  urban  municipalities  in 
Metro  have  been  more  recently  designed  and 
built  and  should  not  encounter  difficulty  in 
servicing  this  traffic.  The  whole  purpose  in 
permitting  cities  to  prohibit  combinations  in 
excess  of  the  50  ft  was  to  enable  them,  when 
very  old  and  narrow  streets  might  be  in- 
volved, to  keep  such  combinations  off  those 
.streets  where  sharp  turns  could  not  be  ne- 
gotiated in  safety— problems  which  would  not 
arise  on  through-expressway  types  of  roads 
or  the  newer  types  in  the  townships. 

I  might  say  further  that  this  legislation  in 
no  way  prohibits  the  issuance  of  special  per- 
mits by  municipalities  where  weight  or  size 
exceeds  the  prescribed  limit.  Similarly,  the 
sections  of  The  Municipal  Act  which  authorize 
the  regulation  of  moving  of  traffic  are  not 
affected  by  it.  Bvit  with  reference  to  this 
matter,  you  can  see  that  in  coming  to  con- 
clusions which  resulted  in  that  kind  of 
legislation  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  Toronto,  as 
well  as  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  would  be 
served. 

As  regards  the  situation  here,  reference- 
Mr.  Bryden:   I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  quite 
catch  the  import  of  the  hon.  Minister's  last 
sentence  there;  in  what  way  would  the  best 
interests  of  the  citizens  be  served? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  felt  that  by  draw- 
ing the  Act— that  was  the  58(2)(d)— as  we  did, 
giving  that  power  to  cities  alone,  and  not  to 
metropolitan  areas  or  other  muncipalities,  we 
were  serving  the  best  interests  of  Toronto 
and  the  province. 

With  reference  to  the  statements  in  the 
press  which  suggested  Metropolitan  Toronto 
had  no  way  to  control  these  vehicles,  I  point 
out    that,    under    a    municipality    of    Metro- 


politan Toronto  by-law,  approved  by  our 
department,  heavy  vehicles— that  means 
vehicles  unloaded  over  three  tons,  or  any 
loaded  vehicle  of  over  five  tons— are  pro- 
hibited from  operating  on  some  35  main 
streets  throughout  Metropolitan  Toronto  at 
certain  times;  and  some  at  any  time.  I  refer 
to  streets  or  parts  of  streets  such  as  Avenue 
Road,  Bayview,  Islington,  Lakeshore,  O'Con- 
nor Drive,  Kipling,  Victoria  Park,  and  so  on. 

Vote  2101  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2102: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
vote  2102,  I  would  like  to  bring  a  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  that  concerns  the 
highway  transport  board.  It  also  concerns 
the  economic  development  of  the  area  in 
Norfolk  county  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  some  few  days  ago.  Without  deal- 
ing too  specifically  with  the  matter,  it  con- 
cerns a  company  which  is  proposing  to 
operate  a  truck  ferry  across  Lake  Erie.  It 
will  run  from  Cleveland  to  Port  Burwell.  I 
believe  the  company  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  Uscan  Transport.  The 
operation  of  this  particular  ferry  line  does 
not  come  directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  highway  transport  board,  nevertheless, 
this  company  feels  that,  in  order  to  have  a 
sound  economic  prospect  of  success,  they 
should  be  granted  a  licence  which  will  per- 
mit them  to  take  the  trailers  off  the  ferry  at 
Port  Burwell  and  run  them  to  various  points 
of  Ontario. 

This,  of  course,  is  right  on  Lake  Erie,  near 
the  areas  in  Norfolk  county  which  have  been 
pointed  out  already  by  several  authorities  as 
areas  of  severe  economic  retardation,  if  we 
can  call  it  that.  And,  by  motion  and  action  of 
the  county  council  itself,  governments  at  all 
levels  have  been  asked  to  take  what  action 
is  possible  in  order  to   assist  them. 

The  highway  transport  board  in  its  wisdom 
did  not  see  fit  to  grant  their  application  for, 
I  believe  it  is  called,  an  "X"  class  licence; 
this  decision  was  reached  some  months  ago. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  the 
ferry  itself  can  bring  the  trucks  across  the 
lake  and  then  have  other  companies,  already 
holding  licences,  use  them;  but  I  do  know, 
at  the  present  time,  that  there  is  no  specific 
licence  which  allows  these  trucking  com- 
panies to  operate  from  Port  Burwell  to  points 
in  Ontario. 

Here  is  an  area  where  the  hon.  Minister, 
and  the  government  itself,  should  set  some 
policy  that  would  guide  the  highway  trans- 
port board  more  directly.  Because  here  is 
an  instance  where  the  granting  of  a  licence 
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would  (enable  an  entirely  new  international 
outlet  for  export  to  be  set  up;  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  industry  would  locate 
in  that  area,  and  in  the  areas  extending  right 
over  to  St.  Thomas  and  London,  through 
Simcoe  and  up  into  Brantford.  A  good  many 
of  the  municipalities  have  considered  this 
possibility  and  have  passed  resolutions  sup- 
porting the  application  which,  I  suppose, 
were  considered  by  the  transport  board  at  the 
time. 

But,  as  I  say,  here  is  an  opportunity  where 
the  government  could  very  well  have  done 
something  to  aid  this  area,  which  is  suffering 
economically  and  has  been  so  for  some  years. 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  be  able 
to  Comment  on  this  suggestion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Did  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  suggest  that  an  application  had 
been  made  to  the  highway  transport  board 
and  turned  down? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  this  is  the  fact. 

Hon,  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  he  must  under- 
stand that  the  highway  transport  board 
issues  certificates  on  the  basis  of  a  showing 
of  public  necessity  and  convenience.  And  on 
the  basis  of  that  certificate  a  licence— in  this 
case  an  "X"  Hcence— would  be  issued. 

If  the  applicant  failed  to  show  public 
necessity  and  convenience  that  is  probably 
why  the  application  failed.  But  if  the  hon. 
member  would  care  to  talk  to  me  later  about 
a  specific  case  which  I  would  not  be  able 
to  answer  at  the  moment,  I  would  be  glad 
to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes.  I  did  mention  the  name  of 
the  firm  and  I  certainly  would  not  in  any  way 
question  the  decision  of  the  board,  but  the 
policy  of  the  board  must  surely  in  the  be- 
ginning be  set  by  the  administration,  by  the 
government.  Here  is  an  area  where  a  change 
in  policy  might  very  well  be  a  public  neces- 
sity, in  a  way  that  is  not  at  the  present 
apparent  to  the  transport  board. 

It  appears  that  if  this  licence  is  not 
granted— and  of  course  it  was  turned  down 
some  months  ago— the  line  will,  in  fact,  not 
go  into  operation  and  there  will,  in  fact,  be 
no  new  trucking  line  coming  in  at  Port  Bur- 
well;  there  will  be  no  added  convenience  for 
the  possible  new  industries  which  might  be 
set  up  in  that  area.  These  are  all  terms  of 
reference  which,  I  suppose,  are  beyond  the 
terms  of  the  highway  transport  board. 

I  am  siure  that,  from  their  view,  the  re- 
jection of  the  licence  was  in  order;  but  there 
is  a  principle  here  that  is  above  the  highway 


transport  board  and  rests  with  the  hon. 
Minister  and  with  government  policy.  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  he  look  into  the 
matter  of  this  specific  case,  and  other  cases, 
which  could  very  well  be  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  the  industrial  development  of 
the  province.  I  would  request  him  to  look 
into  this  particularly;  he  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  answer  it  in  the  House,  but  I  would 
like  some  additional  information  on  it. 

It  also  might  very  well  be  within  the 
purview— as  some  of  my  hon.  friends  might 
say— of  the  hon.  Minister  to  consider  the  fact 
that  shipping  rates  over  the  highways  are 
themselves  a  very  important  feature  of  indus- 
trial development.  So  often  we  hear  the 
argument  that  the  establishment  of  an  indus- 
try in  some  out-of-the-way  location  is  out  of 
the  question  because  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation into  the  centres  of  population.  I 
know  that  hon.  members  on  all  sides  of  the 
House  are  very  interested  in  allowing  indus- 
try to  locate,  and  encouraging  industry  to 
locate,  away  from  some  of  the  heavier  centres 
of  population  around  Toronto  and  Hamilton; 
here  is  another  area  where  government  policy 
might  very  well  be  examined  so  that  the 
possibility  of  giving  some  assistance  in  this 
regard  would  be  among  the  list  of  things  the 
government  could  do  to  encourage  industry 
to  locate  away  from  these  built-up  areas. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  probably  appreciates  that  trucking 
rates  are  very  competitive.  We  do  not  have 
rate  fixing,  we  only  have  rate  filing,  in 
Ontario.  Would  it  be  necessary,  if  we  had 
rate  fixing,  or  rate  setting— compulsory  rates, 
as  he  would  suggest,  to  assist  areas— for  us 
to  subsidize  the  trucking  firms  which  went 
into  areas  where  lower  rates  were  set? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  certainly  not  suggesting 
rate  fixing,  but  it  is  true  that  subsidies  for 
Hydro  and  for  tax  concessions  are  within  the 
power  of  the  government,  and  are  looked 
upon  as  modem  tools  for  the  assistance  of 
industry.  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  not 
cast  the  suggestion  aside  because  it  perhaps 
does  not  appear  attractive  to  him  at  this 
particular  time.  I  feel  that  some  research  into 
this  might  very  well  indicate  that  this  could 
be  a  strong  new  tool  for  the  assistance  of 
industry  in  these  out-of-the-way  places. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  mentioned  rate  list- 
ing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Rate  filing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Rate  filing,  yes.  I  would  ask 
him  if,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  any 
investigation    under    way     by    the    federal 
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authorities   into   rates   charged   by   transport 
companies  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Not  to  my  knowledge, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  trucking  within  the  Hmits 
of  the.  province  would  be  entirely  within  the 
provincial  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  there  were  some  evidence  of 
rate  fixing,  this  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  highway  transport  board  and  not  The 
Department  of  Justice  at  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  might  be  something 
that  would  fall  under  The  Combines  Investi- 
gation Act  of  the  federal  government.  But 
with  our  rate  filing,  I  think  you  might  expect 
a  complaint  would  go  to  the  highway  trans- 
port board  from  other  truckers  with  com- 
parable running  rights. 

With  regard  to  the  assisting  of  the  carriage 
of  goods  into  new  areas,  or  depressed  areas, 
I  was  not  dismissing  the  hon.  member's 
suggestion  at  all.  I  just  want  to  know  if  he 
envisioned  a  subsidizing  of  rates  in  those 
cases? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  I  do  not  see  any  other  way 
in  which  it  could  be  made  a  tool  to  assist 
industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Very  reasonable. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  about 
the  policy  of  the  Ontario  highway  transport 
board,  one  of  the  matters  which  concerns  me 
is  the  whole  approach  of  the  government  to 
the  function  of  that  particular  board.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  only  function  that  board 
performs  is  to  grant  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  which,  in  fact,  is  an 
examination  of  those  persons  who  are  about 
to  enter  the  trucking  business  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  an 
examination  of  the  results  of  that  policy 
indicates  that  it  has  accomplished  two  par- 
ticular things:  One  is  that  it  has  driven  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  road  haulage  of  goods 
into  the  hands  of  private  carriers  and  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  entirely;  and 
secondly,  it  has  allowed  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  to  become  the  largest  trucking  out- 
fits in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  places  an 
almost  impossible  burden  on  anyone,  wishing 
to  enter  into  competitive  transportation  either 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  Canadian 
National,  to  come  before  that  board  with  the 
tremendous  resources  of  those  railways  against 
him,    and   show   that   they   can   provide    an 


equal  facility  for  transportation  in  any  area. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  government 
should  seriously  consider— before  this  matter 
becomes  consolidated  any  more  than  it  has— 
the  question  of  simply  allowing  the  Ontario 
highway  transport  board  to  establish  stand- 
ards of  safety  and  performance  and  not  to 
limit  the  entry  into  what  could  be  a  competi- 
tive industry,  which  well  might  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  those  persons  in  the  province 
who  want  to  use  commercial  trucking  facili- 
ties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
repeat,  though  apparently  the  hon.  member 
knows  without  my  saying  it,  that  the  purpose 
of  the  board  is  to  review  applications  for 
trucking  licences  and  to  grant  them,  without 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  person  or  oper- 
ator that  opposes,  but  only  on  the  basis  of 
whether  the  applicant  is  able  to  show  that 
there  is  public  necessity  and  convenience  for 
the  new  line  or  the  exiension  of  an  existing 
operation. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  quite  understand  that,  but 
the  net  efi^ect  of  the  policy  means  that  a 
comparison  before  the  board  is  always  made 
between  the  services  which  are  being  pro- 
vided— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Whether  they  be 
adequate  or  not. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —whether  they  be  adequate 
or  not,  and  with  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
dominating  the  trucking  industry  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  applicants  to 
the  board  ever  to  establish  the  kind  of  capital 
investment  in  trucks  and  trailers,  which  would 
allow  them  to  operate  in  competition  with  the 
CNR  and  the  CPR,  and  so  obtain  certificates 
from  the  transport  board.  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  matters  that  must  seriously  be  con- 
sidered by  the  government,  because  this  is 
one  particular  area  where  adequate  facihties 
are  not  necessarily  available.  It  is  also  the 
very  danger  to  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant  referred,  where  rate  fixing  in  contra- 
vention of  The  Combines  Act  could  well 
develop. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  would  seem  to  me  of 
doubtful  merit  to  issue  extra  licences  or  new 
licences  where  a  route  was  being  adequately 
served.  It  could  very  well  induce  the  setting 
up  of  uneconomical  operations,  but  to  clarify 
the  picture  somewhat  for  the  hon.  member 
and  for  the  House,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
there  are  some  2,395  trucking  operators- 
operating  licences— in  the  province. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
break  down  the  classifications  of  those 
licences? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  have  them  right  here, 
if  this  is  what  the  hon.  member  wants. 

Public  commercial  vehicles  licences  Class 
A,  185;  B,  3;  C,  104;  D,  558;  E,  154;  F, 
1,220;  FS,  83;  H,  62;  K,  23  and  L,  3. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  raised  the  question  of  rate 
filing,  and  I  just  wonder  if  my  interpretation 
of  that  is  correct.  A  transport  company,  say, 
files  a  rate  from  Windsor  to  Toronto;  is  it 
permissible  for  them  to  charge  a  lower  rate 
than  this  amount  on  their  back  hauls? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  when  a  rate  is  filed 
it  is  fixed  until  an  application  is  made  for  an 
amendment  or  change  to  it,  of  which  notice 
is  given. 

Mr.  Paterson:  But  on  the  question  of  back 
hauls,  this  same  rate  applies,  does  it,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  If  it  is  the  same  load, 
and  unless  it  were  separately  specified  in  the 
rate  filing  as  being  of  a  difiEerent  category. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Have  there  been  any  fines  in 
this  area?  I  know  this  is  a  problem  of  the 
outlying  districts  of  the  province  where  the 
large  carriers  come  in  on  standard  loads  from 
the  large  cities.  They  back  haul  out-of-the- 
way  places  at  much  lower  rates  than  the 
locally  based  carriers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  have  that  in- 
formation, Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  has  not 
crossed  my  desk  or  come  to  my  knowledge 
that  there  have  been  any  charges  laid  and 
fines  levied  for  tliat. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  think  this  is  pretty  common 
practice  in  the  trucking  business  at  the 
current  time  and  I  think  it  should  be  investi- 
gated. 

I  have  one  further  item  on  this.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  was  absent  from  the  House  during 
this  vote  last  year,  when  they  had  the  memo 
of  the  C  carriers'  brief  that  was  submitted  to 
the  government  on  November  5,  1963.  Basic- 
ally, the  brief  was  concerned  that  the  C 
carriers  had  had  certain  privileges  that  had 
been  taken  away  from  them  over  a  period, 
and  they  were  quite  interested  in  getting 
their  transfer  privileges  back.  I  just  wondered 
if  this  board  has  taken  any  action  on  this 
particular  matter. 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  With  respect  to  the  first 
matter  raised  by  the  hon.  member.  If  there 
were  infractions  of  the  filed  rates,  I  would 
assume  that  the  complainants  would  either 
make  known  their  complaint  to  the  Min- 
ister or  to  the  highway  transport  board.  If  it 
came  to  the  Minister,  he  would  direct 
the  highway  transport  board  to  make  investi- 
gation in  the  matter  and,  as  I  say,  I  do  not 
recall  any  such  complaint  having  come  to  me. 

With  respect  to  the  other  matter,  of  the 
C  carriers,  I  think  the  hon.  member  was 
probably  listening  when  I  read  the  terms  of 
reference  to  the  highway  transport  board  for 
the  thorough  review  of  the  for-hire  carrier 
industry.  It  is  now  in  force  and  being  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  might  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
one  more  question.  Has  this  department  dis- 
cussed or  given  consideration  to  the  covering 
of  certain  loose  loads  on,  say,  gravel  trucks, 
cement  trucks  and  so  forth? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  There  is  a  pertinent 
section  in  the  Act  that  I  am  just  trying  to 
find,  which,  I  think,  covers  adequately,  the 
problem.    It  is  56(c)  of  the  Act. 

Every  commercial  motor  vehicle  and 
every  trailer  shall  be  loaded  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  portion  of  the  load  may 
become  dislodged  or  fall  from  the  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  or  trailer  during 
transit. 

The  legislation  is  so  worded  therefore  that 
the  onus  is  placed  on  the  owner  or  operator 
who  must  ensure  that  the  vehicle  is  so  loaded, 
or  covered  as  he  chooses;  that  this  section  is 
not  being  contravened.  Tarpaulins  are  used 
in  some  places.  In  some  instances  they  could 
be  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth,  and 
there  may  be  other  ways  more  suited  to 
covering  certain  loads. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  appreciate  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's comments,  but  in  my  particular  area 
I  have  had  innumerable  complaints  in  this 
matter,  especially  with  the  building  of  High- 
way 401  and  the  transporting  of  crushed 
stone  and  so  forth  in  my  particular  riding. 
In  fact,  I  have  had  damage  to  my  own  vehicle 
from  stone  or  gravel  flying  from  these 
vehicles  and  I  have  tried  to  determine  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  enforce  this  regulation. 
Is  it  up  to  the  provincial  police,  or  your 
department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  If  the  hon.  member 
suffered  in  consequence  of  it,  he  was  in  a 
place  to  lay  a  charge.  But  I  think  perhaps 
the    greater    problem    is    the    distribution    of 
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trash,  and  I  know  that  it  is  an  annoyance  to 
some  people— and  perhaps  not  the  easiest  to 
pohce— but  we  think  that  the  provision  of  the 
Act  is  adequate  if  it  is  properly  enforced. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  am  referring  specifically  to 
gravel,  not  trash.  That  is  almost  a  municipal 
problem.  These  are  trucks  hauling  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed.  A  normal  driver  obeying  safety 
rules  cannot  even  catch  them  on  our  high- 
ways because  these  tracks  are  being  pushed 
for  time  limits  to  deliver  so  many  loads  a 
day,  and  gravel  is  spewing  all  over,  causing 
untold  damage  and  complaints.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  the  name  off  the  side  of  the 
truck  or  the  truck  licence.  Under  our  present 
laws,  I  understand,  if  you  do  not  know  who 
the  driver  is  you  cannot  enforce  this  regula- 
tion. Is  this  up  to  the  provincial  police  or 
The  Department  of  Transport? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  any  policeman 
could  act  in  it  and  any  citizen  could  lay  a 
complaint.  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  member 
that  there  were  almost  a  thousand  convictions 
under  this  section  last  year,  so  it  is  operative. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, in  the  event  that  the  railway  discon- 
tinues a  line,  is  it  automatic  that  the  com- 
pany can  put  on  their  own  trucks  and  carry 
freight,  or  do  they  have  to  apply  in  the  same 
instance  as  other  firms? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  woidd  be  my  view, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  establishment  of  any 
trucking  line  would  have  to  be  following  an 
application  to  the  board,  if  there  was  not  an 
existing  licence  covering  it.  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  automatic  extension.  I  can- 
not believe  that  would  follow. 

Mr.  Worton:  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this; 
at  some  of  these  stations  where  the  trains 
have  not  been  fulfilling  a  service  and  they 
are  discontinued  and  replaced  by  trucks— 
now  they  have  their  own  trucks— is  this  given 
to  them  without  applying  for  a  PCV  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  they  would  have 
to  apply  for  a  certificate. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Does  The  Department  of 
Transport  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
maximum  load  carried  by  a  commercial 
vehicle?  Under  a  special  permit,  what  is  the 
maximum  allowable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  question  does  not 
apply  to  this  section,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is 
a  very  logical  one.  Under  special  permit,  there 
is  no  load  limit.  If  a  special  permit  is  issued. 


it    is    issued   for   a   specific   instance   without 
limit  and  at  discretion. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  recall 
reading  in  the  press  that  Mr.  Shoniker,  the 
chairman  of  the  highway  transport  board, 
was  going  to  conduct  an  investigation  into 
the  PCV  and  PV  Acts.  Has  the  hon.  Minister 
got  any  report  for  us  on  how  this  is  pro- 
gressing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  Minister  com- 
mented on  this  when  he  introduced  the  esti- 
mates but  I  think  I  can  give  a  little  further 
information  now  on  the  scheduling  of  hear- 
ings. 

Hearings  have  already  been  held  in 
Kitchener,  Ottawa  and  Port  Arthur  and, 
commencing  on  March  15,  hearings  will  com- 
mence in  Metropolitan  Toronto;  which  may 
be  expected  to  take  some  time,  judging  from 
the  number  of  submissions  that  have  been 
made.  March  15  in  Toronto. 

Vote  2102  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2103: 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson  (Scarborough  East): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  like  to  discuss  the  programme  of  school 
bus  operations  in  Ontario  under  this  vote  or 
under  vote  2104? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  would  be  immaterial; 

we    can    discuss    it   under   2103,    relating    to 
safety,  if  that  is  what  the  hon.  member  has 
in  mind- 
Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  Yes,  it  is  the  opera- 
tion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  —or  2104,  under  licens- 
ing. I  think  it  can  come  under  either.  If 
he  would  like  to  discuss  it  under  this  item 
I  would  be  happy  to  have  him  do  it  now. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  With  your  willingness, 
sir,  I  would  like  to  proceed  now  and  make  a 
couple  of  comments  on  the  operation  of 
school  buses  in  the  province. 

I  think  some  time  ago,  the  hon.  member 
for  Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr.  Farquhar)  posed 
a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  I  believe 
went  along  these  lines.  Would  the  government 
be  introducing  legislation  to  require  vehicles 
to  stop  as  they  approach  a  school  bus  stopped 
on  a  highway  to  discharge  students,  similar  to 
the  regulations  that  now  require  a  vehicle  to 
stop  when  overtaking  a  school  bus?  I  think 
the  hon.  Minister's  answer  at  that  time  was 
that  the  department  was  quite  actively  con- 
sidering this. 
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Now  what  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  this  has  been  a  very  great  prob- 
lem for  a  long  time  and  one  that  has  been  of 
very  great  concern  to  me.  I  believe  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  last  year,  six  children 
were  killed  as  a  result  of  being  transported 
to  and  from  school  on  school  buses.  Now, 
should  the  province  enter  into  a  programme 
whereby  vehicles  would  be  required  to  stop 
in  both  directions,  I  think  there  are  two  or 
three  basic  things  that  should  be  considered, 
and  I  would  like  to  propose  these  at  the 
present  time. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario,  for  a  number 
of  years,  school  bus  operators  taking  children 
to  and  from  school  practised  a  procedure 
whereby  the  children  were  not  crossing  in 
front  of  the  bus  or  crossing  behind  the  bus 
when  they  were  being  discharged.  What  was 
happening  at  that  time  was  that  the  children 
were  staying  at  the  side  of  the  road  until  the 
school  bus  had  cleared  the  scene,  as  well  as 
any  other  traffic  that  was  involved  there  and 
then.  When  the  scene  was  clear,  the  children 
were  crossing  the  road. 

I  believe  in  1959  the  regulations  were 
changed  somewhat  and,  at  that  time,  new 
emphasis  was  placed  on  vehicles  stopping  as 
they  were  to  overtake  the  bus.  This  would 
allow  for  children  to  cross  in  front  of  the  bus 
on  discharge. 

No\y  this  created  a  situation  where  we  had 
children  crossing  in  front  of  the  school  bus- 
crossing  from  more  or  less  a  parked  vehicle 
situation— and  certain  accidents  did  occur.  I 
am  not  too  familiar  with  the  number.  At  that 
time,  it  was  introduced  that  vehicles 
approaching  the  school  buses  would  slow 
down  to  a  reasonably  safe  speed.  This  has 
not  satisfied  the  various  operators  of  buses  in 
the  province,  and  now  they  have  asked  that 
the  motor  vehicles  approaching  a  stopped 
school  bus  when  the  light  is  flashing  also 
come  to  a  stop,  as  well  as  the  overtaking 
vehicle. 

The  school  boards  of  Ontario  were  circula- 
ted to  ask  for  a  decision  if  they  would  like  to 
have  the  vehicles  stop  in  both  ways,  and  I 
think  the  only  board  that  did  not  report 
favourably  to  the  request  that  vehicles  stop 
in  both  directions  was,  I  believe,  a  board  at 
Leamington,  Ontario.  They  suggested  that 
possibly  no  vehicle  should  stop  in  either 
direction.  This  was  reported  in  the  press,  I 
believe,  early  in  January. 

Now  I  understand  that  a  coroner's  jury 
today  in  the  press  has  reported,  and  asks,  that 
vehicles  stop  in  both  directions.  I  am  not 
fully  convinced  that  this  is  the  right  approach, 
but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  an  avenue  that  we  as 


a  government,  and  as  a  Legislature,  should 
possibly  recommend.  Because  I  understand, 
at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States,  that 
38  of  the  49—1  think  it  is— continental  states, 
have  regulations  requiring  vehicles  approach- 
ing a  school  bus  that  is  stopped  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  on  or  discharging  students, 
that  vehicles  in  both  directions  are  to  stop. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario  each  year  we 
have  a  great  number  of  vehicles  entering 
from  the  various  states  of  the  United  States 
and  these  people,  when  they  approach  or 
come  into  our  jurisdiction  and  our  highways, 
are  very  uncertain  as  to  what  to  do  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  school  bus.  So  for  the 
purpose  of  uniformity  I  would  suggest  that 
the  province  of  Ontario  should  consider  a 
stop  law  where  the  vehicles  stop  in  both 
directions. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  that  even  though 
this  may  be  accomplished  by  a  change  in  the 
regulations,  we  are  letting  ourselves  in  for  a 
rather  serious  situation.  Last  year,  with  the 
vehicles  stopping  as  they  overtook  a  bus, 
there  were  six  children  killed  in  this  province; 
I  believe  two  of  those  accidents  involved 
children  who  were  killed  by  the  bus  itself.  If 
we  continue  to  allow  the  children  to  cross 
in  front  of  the  bus,  we  find  an  artificial  situa- 
tion. The  cardinal  rule  of  traflSc  safety 
throughout  America  is  that  no  one  should 
cross  a  street  behind  or  in  front  of  a  parked 
vehicle,  and  yet  here  we  create  an  artificial 
situation  whereby  a  child  is  asked  to  walk  out 
in  front  of  a  parked  vehicle  and  possibly  into 
the  path  of  an  overtaking  car. 

We  have  certain  regulations  that  say  the 
car  is  not  supposed  to  overtake  the  bus.  Any- 
one knows  that  human  nature  can  fail;  and 
supposing  a  million  vehicles  did  stop,  what 
do  you  do  with  number  one  million  and  one 
where  the  driver  was  not  conscious  that  the 
bus  was  stopped,  was  not  conscious  that  the 
lights  had  been  activated,  or  possibly  the  bus 
driver  had  failed  to  activate  the  lights  and 
therefore  you  have  a  collision  situation 
occurring  imminently? 

Now,  I  believe  that  because  school  bus 
accidents  continue  to  occur,  and  because 
drivers  continue  to  pass  school  buses  in  both 
directions,  even  in  the  United  States  where 
they  have  a  stop  law  both  ways,  some 
vehicles  fail  to  stop  on  approaching  the  bus, 
because  we  will  always  have  driver  failure. 
We  will  have  the  failure  of  the  driver  to 
respond. 

I  think  that  this  Legislature  should  request 
our  national  and  international  safety  confer- 
ences to  look  into  the  school  bus  programme 
much   more  thoroughly.     I  notice  here   that 
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under  the  highway  safety  branch  we  are  re- 
questing a  grant  of  $15,000  to  the  Ontario 
safety  league;  $10,000  to  the  Canadian  high- 
way safety  council;  and  $5,000  to  the  Ontario 
traflBc  conference.  We  also  have  many  people 
going  from  this  province  to  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  the  national  safety  council 
programme  for  the  continental  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  I  think  that  we  should  ask, 
on  the  basis  of  the  grants  that  will  be  given 
from  this  Legislature,  that  a  very  great  study 
be  introduced,  to  research  completely,  the 
whole  programme  of  transportation  of  pupils, 
because  I  would  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  do  not  tliink  that  stop  laws  for 
vehicles  overtaking  or  approaching  the  buses 
will  ever  solve  tlie  problem.  I  think  the 
problem  will  continue  and  will  exist;  I  think 
we  will  continue  to  have  accidents  because 
we  continue  to  have  drivers  who  will  fail. 
Most  of  us  are  good  drivers  most  of  the  time 
but  occasionally  we  have  a  lapse. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  carry  my 
suggestion  on  tlirough  his  executives  and 
through  his  contacts  with  these  associations, 
the  Canadian  highways  safety  council,  the 
Ontario  safety  league  and  the  national  safety 
council,  that  more  effort  be  put  into  research 
into  school  bus  safety. 

I  know  the  hon.  Minister  pointed  out  that 
they  were  studying  or  considering  a  law  to 
stop  the  vehicles  that  were  approaching 
buses.  The  school  boards  of  Ontario  have 
been  circulated;  they  would  like  to  have  a 
stop  law  in  both  directions.  The  safety  coun- 
cils of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  I 
believe,  show  from  practice  that  they  would 
wish  to  liave  the  vehicles  stop  in  both  direc- 
tions, because  38  states  have  now  implemented 
regulations  to  this  effect. 

But  personally  I  would  hke  to  recommend 
this,  that  for  the  purpose  of  uniformity,  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  our  neighbour 
states  and  for  tlie  purpose  of  accommodating 
our  neighbour  provinces,  we  come  into  line 
and  that  we  require  vehicles  to  stop  in  both 
directions.  But  I  tliink  that  we  should 
seriously  consider  some  new  method  of  having 
the  pupils  enter  and  leave  school  buses  as 
they  are  taken  to  and  from  school. 

I  would  like  to  point  this  out,  that  in  the 
city  of  Metropolitan  Toronto— Metropolitan 
Toronto,  for  the  purposes  of  school  bus  en- 
forcement, is  considered  a  city— we  transport 
—I  do  not  know  what  numbers— but  thousands 
of  pupils  to  and  from  school  in  regulation 
school  buses.  There  are  thousands  of  our 
young  people  going  to  and  from  school  on 
the  TTC.  As  soon  as  school  is  out  across  the 
province  of  Ontario,  our  school  bus  operators 


immediately  become  chartered  vehicles  and 
they  transport  thousands  of  children  to  and 
from  hockey  games  and  various  types  of 
social  activities.    But— 

An  hon.  member:   Socialist  activities? 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  I  imagine  they  might 
use  them  for  socialist  activities  in  certain 
areas.  I  cannot  really  see  that  in  Sudbvuy  or 
in  Brant.  I  would  hope  that  no  one  would 
try  to  indoctrinate  the  young.  I  would  not 
want  them  carried  away. 

To  get  back  to  the  point,  I  want  to  say 
this:  I  do  not  think  that  when  our  school 
buses  are  acting  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
common  carriers  are,  they  are  having  acci- 
dents with  the  same  frequency  as  they  are 
when  they  are  acting  under  the  artificial 
regulations  of  having  pupils  cross  in  front 
of  vehicles  when  they  are  parked.  And  I 
want  to  say  this:  Take  a  particular  situation 
where  you  have  a  child  who  lives,  say,  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  road;  most  of  our 
rural  buses  are  travelling  in  a  loop,  and  in 
the  morning  as  the  bus  comes  along,  the 
people  who  live  on  the  right  do  not  have  to 
cross  the  road;  therefore  the  bus  stops  and 
the  child  gets  on.  Very  little  exposure  to 
traffic.  In  the  evening,  as  that  bus  completes 
its  route  coming  back  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, the  bus  will  stop  and  that  child  vdll 
have  to  cross  in  front  of  that  vehicle. 

But  now  completely  reverse  the  situation: 
If  you  have  a  child  living  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  when  9  o'clock  approaches,  the 
child  comes  out  of  his  house,  crosses  the 
road  on  his  own  and  boards  the  bus.  And 
when  he  comes  back  at  night  he  is  let  off 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  So  why  is  it 
that  the  child,  once  a  day  is  allowed  to  cross 
on  his  own  when  the  second  time  in  the  day 
he  has  to  have  this  protection  of  a  lot  of 
vehicles  stopping  and  causing  a  lot  of  hold- 
ups? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
roads  were  meant  to  move  vehicles,  yet 
sometimes  our  regulations  lead  us  into  a 
situation  where  we  are  just  impeding  the 
flow  of  vehicles.  As  I  say,  I  hope  the  hon. 
Minister  will  carry  this  suggestion  of  mine 
to  the  national  and  the  international  safety 
conferences  and  come  about  witli  a  new  ap- 
proach to  school  bus  safety. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
feel  that  the  hon.  Minister  would  have  a 
respect  for  the  House,  would  want  the  esti- 
mates   to    be    discussed    as    intelligently    as 
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possible,  and  would  hope  that  all  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  have  the  statistics 
available.  I  would  think  he  would  do  that 
just  as  a  matter  of  procedure.  But  even  more, 
I  think  when  he  tells  us  on  page  612  in 
Hansard,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview,  when  he  tells 
us— and  we  assume  he  is  a  man  who  keeps 
his  word— that  he  already  has  the  accident 
statistics  available  to  him,  that  he  would 
see  that  thfey  would  be  available  to  all  the 
members  of  the  House  in  the  coming  week. 
But  they  are  not  here.  They  are  not  before 
us.  And  he  is  expecting  us  to  talk  intelligently 
with  respect  to  the  highway  safety  approach. 
We  hear  from  the  hon.  member  just  recently 
about  six  accidents  taking  place  near  school 
buses.  Are  there  six  accidents  or  are  there  ten 
accidents?  In  coimection  with  a  number  of 
other  areas,  we  want  to  have  a  look  at  the 
accident  statistics. 

I  would  say,  sir,  that  I  am  almost  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  ask  for  an  adjournment  of 
this  debate  until  the  accident  statistics  are 
approved,  but  I  would  wait  to  hear  from  the 
hon.  Minister  why  we  have  not  got  those 
statistics. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I 
said— I  answered  the  question  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  last  week— that  I 
hoped  the  accident  statistics  would  be  avail- 
able by  the  end  of  this  week,  this  coming 
week;  that  would  be  by  tomorrow.  I  was  not 
assuring  him  of  it,  but  I  said  I  hoped  they 
would  be. 

Might  I  point  out  the  reason  why  the  acci- 
dent statistics  are  not  available  earlier.  By 
agreement,  I  think  with  all  the  provinces,  the 
accident  statistics  provincially  are  kept  open 
ended  until  the  end  of  February  for  comple- 
tion and  submission  to  the  Dominion  bureau 
of  statistics.  It  just  happened  that  our  esti- 
mates came  forward  before  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary. Had  they  been  a  week  or  two  later 
we  would  have  had  both  the  accident  statis- 
tics and  our  printed  report.  I  am  sorry  they 
were  not  available. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  Item  5—2103. 
Is  the  grant  to  the  Ontario  safety— I  am 
sorry.  Item  4  is  the  highway  safety  publicity 
-$325,000? 

In  the  overall  safety  expenditures  last 
year  we  expended  $481,000,  and  this  year  we 
are  asked  to  expend  $484,000,  an  increase  of 
$3,000.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  think  this  is 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  high- 
way safety  when  we  do  not  know  the  1964 
figures?  We  are  using  the  1963  figures  now, 
as  my  hon.  leader  mentioned.  In  1963  there 


were  1,222  people  killed  in  the  Ontario 
traffic  field,  32,718  were  injured  and  a  total 
of  104,919  reported  accidents. 

Now,  this  coming  year,  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  each  one  of  you,  will  have 
15  of  your  constituents  not  able  to  vote  for 
you  when  you  run  again  because  of  this  con- 
tinuous slaughter.  Last  year  that  alone  may 
have  gotten  some  action  out  of  this  depart- 
ment, but  last  year  the  hon.  Minister  maybe 
facetiously  stated  that  we  could  completely 
eliminate  the  automobile  accidents  and  deaths 
though  elimination  of  the  automobile. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  There  is 
never  recklessness  in  your  area. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  the  same  as  doing 
away  with  sex. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  I  am  against  that. 

An  hon.  member:  On  a  point  of  personal 
privilege. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Both  the  automobile  and  sex 
are  here  to  stay,  so  let  us  enjoy  them.  We 
are  always  talking  about  birth  control  pills; 
let  us  have  some  death  control  pills. 

An  Hon.  member:  That  is  not  in  the  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  the  Budget  you  are  asking 
us  to  look  at,  we  have  some  very  mild 
aspirins  here  and  very  weak  pills.  In  this 
document  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  has  come  up  with,  it  is  a  shaky  one 
to  say  the  least.  We  have  in  this  department 
on  page  34,  Public  Accounts:  Through  the 
permits,  licences,  etc.,  passengers,  you  re- 
ceived $37  million;  trucks  and  tractors  $22 
million-odd;  down  the  line,  fees  PCV  of  $3 
million-odd,  giving  a  grand  total  of  $82,600,- 
000  in  revenue.  We  have  about  1,500  deaths, 
to  justify  this  $82  million. 

Mr.  McKeough:  What  about  the  money  The 
Department  of  Highways  spends? 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  to  provide  this  $82  million 
you  support  this  with  an  increase  of  $3,000 
for  safety  education.  Now,  you  asked  in  the 
previous  vote  to  provide  roughly  half  a 
million  dollars  for  a  study.  I  do  very  sincerely 
ask  this  hon.  Minister,  what  kind  of  a  selling 
programme  can  you  do  on  a  budget  as  small 
as  this?  As  I  say,  you  are  spending  more  for 
a  study  to  kill  more  people  than  you  are  to 
save  them. 

Mr.  McKeough:  Nonsense. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  A  food  chain,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  spend  $1  million  to  create  an  image  to 
buy  its  meat.  You  see  full-page  ads  in  colour 
in  our  Metro  papers.  Each  one  of  these  ads 
runs  around  $4,000.  This  is  maybe  reaching 
a  bit,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  full-page  ad  in 
colour  to  save  lives.  I  think  that  you  are  just 
going  through  the  motions.  If  you  were  really 
running  your  department  you  would  be  trying 
to  do  a  PR  job  on  behalf  of  the  people  who 
give  you   $82  million. 

Mr.  McKeough:  Like  the  PR  job  you  did 
last  summer. 

Mr.  Macdonald:  You  should  have  taken 
some  advertisements  instead  of  spending  $50,- 

000  on  the  leadership. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  lot  of  us  make  mistakes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  do  not  want  to 
adopt  your  ideas  of  an  effective  budget. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  you  had  better  adopt 
somebody's  idea,  because  you  are  going  to 
break  the  province  if  you  keep  it  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  know  what  the 
people  of  the  province  thought  of  your 
leadership. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  I  guess  you  are  right, 
and  I  have  no  answer  for  that.  But  I  want 
you  to  know  that  55  per  cent  of  Ontario  does 
not  want  you  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  will  see  where  you 
are  next  session,  Eddie. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  you  were  doing  your  job 
we   would   not  have   this   newspaper   strike, 

1  will  tell  you  that. 

So  in  this  department,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Minister  spent  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  his 
budget  to  stop  this  slaughter.  This  budget 
has  no  real  positive  programme.  I  submit  this 
very  sincerely:  Comparing  this  to  other  juris- 
dictions, other  administrations,  you  are  doing 
nothing  comparable  to  other  jurisdictions  in 
this  field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  hon.  member  like  me  to  interject  and  say 
that  Ontario  has  the  broadest,  the  largest  pro- 
gramme of  highway  traflBc  safety  of  any 
jurisdiction  on  the  continent  and  that  Mr. 
Reynolds,  who  is  the  director- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Broad  generalities— why  do  you 
not  get  down  to  facts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  am  giving  you  facts. 
Mr.  Reynolds  who  is  the  director  of  the— 


Mr.  Bryden:  That  statement  is  not  fact; 
it  is  just  a  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  is. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  just  a  piece  of  self- 
adulation.  On  everything  that  comes  up  in 
this  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  government 
says  its  programme  is  the  best  in  the  country, 
the  universe  or  the  world,  or  something.  Why 
do  they  not  just  give  us  the  truth?  It  is  cheap 
and  easy  to  say  that,  but  it  does  not  provide 
a  programme.  I  think  it  is  time  Ministers  got 
over  that  nonsense  and  gave  us  details. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Would  the  hon.  member 
accept  this  as  fact,  if  he  questions  the  other? 
That  the  chairman  of  our  highway  safety 
branch,  Walter  B.  G.  Reynolds,  is  chairman 
of  tlie  public  information  and  safety  education 
committee  of  the  American  motor  vehicles 
administrators. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  He  holds  the  respect  of 

the  group. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Did  I  understand  the  hon. 
Minister  to  say  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Reynolds  is 
the- 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Director  of  the  highway 
safety  branch. 

Mr.  Sargent:  For  this  he  receives  $10,999. 

Now,  getting  back  to  my  firm  statement 
that  this  budget  has  no  real  positive  pro- 
gramme, no  trail-blazing,  to  curtail  this 
increase  in  slaughter  on  our  highways,  I  ask 
you  to  ask  yourself,  what  finn  stands  have 
you  taken  in  these  various  fields?  A  report 
in  Newsweek  goes  on  to  say  what  is  being 
done  in  the  United  States  by  your  counterpart, 
Mr.  Minister.  The  government  down  there 
—this  is  law  now— in  their  purchase  of 
136,000  automobiles,  specified  that  there  be— 
I  am  sorry,  I  am  wrong.  It  would  be  36,000 
cars  they  buy.  Among  the  specifications  is 
an  impact-absorbing  steering  wheel.  Now, 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  within  the  power 
of  this  government  to  make  it  mandatory  to 
manufacturers  to  gear  themselves  to  standards 
outlined  by  the  government.  If  they  are  going 
to  sell  their  products  in  this  province,  they 
will  have  to  adhere  to  the  standards  you 
set  down,  Mr.  Minister.  These  steering 
columns  will  have  to  move  eight  inches 
towards  a  driver  in  a  crash  at  30  miles  an 
hour. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  This  is  being  done. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  I  have  not  heard  about 
it,  if  it  is. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  The  average  steering 
wheel  gives  you  about  six  inches. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  you  know  more  than 
these  people  down  here. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  What  state  is  that? 
Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  These  are  cars  being- 
Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  right,  Mr.  Minister. 
They  have  made  it  mandatory  to  have  pas- 
senger harnesses,  rear  seat  safety  belt  anchors, 
and  also  devices  to  control  noxious  exhaust 
fumes,  standardized  bumper  heights  and  gear 
shifts,  dual  braking  systems  and  padded  dash- 
boards. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Can  you 
think  of  anything  else? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  they  are  thinking  in 
these  terms:  that  when  a  taxpayer  buys  his 
licence  he  is  getting  protection  safety  for  it, 
because  there  is  nothing  funny  in  it,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  saw  three  young  lives  snuffed 
out  in  a  car  with  no  safety  features  on  it 
last  weekend  and  there  is  nothing  funny 
about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Well,  do  you  think  ads  in 
the  paper  are  going  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Nothing  you  are  going  to  do 
is  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Your  hon.  friend  over  here 
is— 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  is  a  very  intelligent  man. 
Now,  I  am  not  saying  these  things  will  have 
to  be  done  tomorrow.  These  specifications 
will  take  effect  in  1967,  and  an  oflBcial  of  the 
automobile  manufacturers  association,  one  of 
the  manufacturers,  states  that:  "We  regard 
these  things  as  quite  realistic." 

Here  we  are;  the  hon.  Minister  of  this 
department  says,  "Well,  we  will  throw  $3,000 
more  in  the  pot;  maybe  that  will  keep  them 
happy."  No  imagination  and  no  thought  on 
behalf  of  people  that  are  buying  their  hcences, 
expecting  leadership. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  member  would  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  wonder  if  he  would  just 
enlarge  a  bit  on  this  point  about  the  harness 
in  automobiles,  because  I  think  the  hon. 
member  is  a  freethinker  as  I  am,  and,  quite 


frankly,  I  would  not  like  to  be  harnessed  into 
a  car.  Now,  what  is  the  detail  on  that  harness? 

Mr.    Bryden:    You    obviously    know    very 

little- 
Mr.  Cowling:  There  he  goes  again.    He  is 

speaking  for  the  hon.  member.    What  about 

the  harness? 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  must  be  pretty  good 
because  here  is  a  release  from  Detroit,  that 
safety  belts  for  the  rear  seats  of  autos  are 
now  to  join  front  seat  belts  as  standard  equip- 
ment on  many  models.  The  extra  cost,  rang- 
ing from  about  $11  to  $27,  will  be  added  to 
the  manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price. 
Chrysler  Corporation  will  put  the  rear  seat 
belts  in  all  its  cars  manufactured  after  April  1. 
Ford  and  American  Motors  will  start  with  the 
1966  model  production  in  August  and  General 
Motors  announce  no  starting  date  but  are 
expected  to  follow  the  industry  trend.  Front 
seat  belts  have  been  standard  on  all  new 
American  car  models  since  January,  1964. 
However,  in  states  where  the  belts  are  not 
required  by  law,  buyers  have  been  able  to 
order  cars  without  them.  The  same  policy 
will  prevail  for  rear  seat  installations. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Seat  belts;  that  constitutes 
the  harness,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  It  goes  over  the  shoulder. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  have  your  own  plane, 
Mr.  Minister;  you  know  what  it  means.  You 
should  have  chest  harness  in  yoiu-  plane  if 
you  have  not  got  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  you  the  ladk  of 
imagination  in  this  budget,  the  trend  in  the 
United  States  is  toward  getting  unsafe  tires 
off  the  highways  and  the  byways  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  They  have  this  legislation  now 
going  through. 

Mr.  Cowling:  How  would  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  you  will  listen  a  moment 
I  will  tell  you.  In  New  York  one  measure 
provides  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1967, 
no  tire  that  has  been  manufactured  after  that 
date  shall  be  sold  in  the  state  unless  it  is  of 
the  type  approved  by  the  motor  vehicles 
commissioner.  That  gives  you  a  chance  for 
another  appointment  in  your  Cabinet.  This 
bill  requires  the  commissioner  to  make  public 
various  tire  and  rim  tires  in  sizes  and  strength 
readings  for  identification  pxu^poses.  In  addi- 
tion, the  commissioner  would  make  pubhc  the 
maximum  load  for  each  tire  and  the  require- 
ments for  the  original  condition,  blow-out 
resistance,    including    the    ability    to    resist 
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carcass  breakage  and  continuous  high-speed 
running. 

There  is  a  second  bill  going  through  in  this 
regard.  It  stipulates  that  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  no  tire  that  has  been  retreaded 
after  that  date  shall  be  sold  unless  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  commissioner.  In  each 
instance,  the  commissioner  would  publish 
regulations  for  the  proper  practices  to  be  used 
in  retreading,  including  resistance  to  blow- 
outs and  conspicuous  markings,  and  so  on. 

Now,  both  these  bills,  Mr.  Minister, 
have  the  full  approval  of  the  state  automobile 
association.  In  1963  a  bill  to  get  bald  tires 
off  tlie  highways  and  requiring  cars  to  have 
certain  depth  of  tread,  were  adopted.  So 
was  a  law  operating  the  sale  of  recut  or 
regrooved  tires.  I  must  say  it  was  specifically 
constructed  for  this  purpose. 

I  could  go  on  and  tell  you  the  mechanics  of 
this  bill,  but  it  goes  so  far  as  to  make  it 
mandatory  to  have  snow  tires,  and  all  the 
facets  involved  in  safety  in  this  regard. 
Senator  Edward  J.  Spinel,  of  East  Meadow, 
inade  a  good  stab  at  getting  unsafe  tires  off 
the  highways  and  byways  of  the  state  last 
year.  But  on  and  after  January  1967  this 
goes  into  effect. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  No, 
but  has  that  bill  been  passed? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  assume  so,  it  is  a  UP 
story  and  it  says  the  bill  goes  into  effect,  so  I 
would  assume  the  bill  goes  into  effect;  but 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  just  a  pipe  dream 
of  my  part  to  bring  it  to  you  and  try  to 
influence  you  on  doing  something  intelligent 
in  this  business,  it  behooves  you,  Mr.  Minis- 
ter, to  run  your  department  on  a  full-time 
basis,  because  that  is  what  you  are  getting 
paid  for  when  I  buy  my  car  licence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  expect  that  the  rear 
seat  belts  are  going  to  be  standard  in  all  cars 
next  year. 

Mr.  Singer:  At  whose  behest,  yours  or  the 
manufacturers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  manufactiurers— we 
have  been  in  consultation  with  them  on  these 
items. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  discussion  of  safety  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North  provoked 
such  levity  on  the  government  benches 
opposite.  I  think  some  of  the  matters  he  was 
raising  were  or  should  be  of  the  utmost 
concern  to  the  members  of  this  House.  I 
think    any   suggestions   designed   to    improve 


highway  safety  should  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  seriousness.  Some  of  them  may  not 
be  practical  but  I  think  almost  any  suggestion 
is  worth  looking  into. 

On  the  specific  question  of  seat  belts,  I 
would  say  that  this  government,  as  in  most 
matters  in  this  field,  has  followed  a  perfectly 
passive  role  from  the  very  beginning.  What- 
ever the  manufacturers  were  ready  in  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts  to  do,  the  govern- 
ment claimed  credit  for;  they  showed  no 
disposition,  that  I  can  ever  remember,  to  try 
to  push  the  manufacturers  into  adopting 
improved  safety  features.  Right  now  the 
manufacturers  have  announced  that  they  are 
going  to  install  seat  belts  in  back  seats,  as 
well  as  in  the  front  seats,  as  standard  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Reilly:  You  do  not  push  them;  you  co- 
operate with  them. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  There  is  still 
the  problem  of  getting  people  to  wear  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  gentleman  has  raised 
a  good  point;  there  is  still  the  problem  of 
getting  people  to  wear  them.  But  at  least  if 
they  are  installed  there  is  a  chance  that  they 
will  be  worn.  I  know  that  I,  myself,  when  I 
have  occasion  to  use  a  taxi  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  always  look  around  for  the  seat 
belt— I  look  in  vain  for  tlie  seat  belt  because 
there  is  not  usually  one  there. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Tliat  is  because  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  fit  to  be  tied  at  times. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  that  may  be,  but  I  be- 
lieve in  using  safety  devices  that  are  avail- 
able. However,  that  is  not  the  point  I  am 
getting  at.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  the 
seat  belts  that  the  manufacturers  are  plarming 
to  install  as  standard  equipment  are  known, 
and  have  been  demonstrated  in  many 
scientific  tests,  to  be  second  best  in  the  field. 
The  lap  type  of  belt  is  of  secondary  value  as 
a  safety  measure.  Mind  you,  it  took  years  to 
push  the  manufacturers  into  even  considering 
lap  belts.  So  now  they  put  lap  belts  into  the 
cars  when  many  tests  in  many  jurisdictions 
have  demonstrated  that  the  shoulder- type 
belt,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it— the  one 
that  passes  over  the  body— contributes  much 
more  to  safety. 

The  lap  belt  has  this  advantage,  at  least, 
that  it  prevents  the  occupant  from  being 
thrown  out  of  the  car.  But  as  I  imderstand 
the  findings  of  tests,  it  also  tends  to  jack- 
knife  the  body  of  the  occupant  of  the  car  so 
that  his  head  is  thrown  forward.    And,  if  he 
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is  in  the  front  seat  of  the  car,  it  is  thrown 
against  the  dashboard,  which  in  some  cases 
seems  to  be  designed  to  achieve  a  maximum 
lethal  effect.  I  would  say  that  is  true  of  the 
dashboard  of  the  car  I  have;  I  would  hate 
to  have  my  head  thrown  against  it.  But  this 
is  what  is  on  the  market,  and  the  sort  of  thing 
you  have  to  buy.  The  shoulder  belt  elimi- 
nates that  problem;  it  holds  the  passenger  to 
his  seat,  which  is  the  safest  way  when  there 
is  a  collision  or  other  accident. 

I  believe  it  is  true  that,  in  this  country,  no 
car— except  the  Volvo— even  has  the  fittings 
by  which  you  can  install  the  more  effective 
type  of  seat  belt.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  is 
true;  anyway,  certainly  very  few  of  them 
have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  On  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  very  few  cars  built 
in  Canada  that  the  anchorage  is  not  already 
installed  at  the  factory.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  fasten  the  harness  on. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  is  a  great  pity  the 
hon.  Minister  has  not  paid  any  attention  to 
the  point.  The  point  is  that  there  is  no  car 
except  the  Volvo,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  has 
the  anchorage  for  what  is  considered  by 
almost  all  experts  to  be  the  safest  type  of 
belt— and  that  is  the  type  that  passes  across 
the  front  of  the  body  and  that  needs  an 
anchor  up  on  the  side  of  the  car.  You  simply 
cannot  get  those  belts  installed  in  any  car 
except  the  Volvo,  whether  you  want  them  or 
not,  because  they  are  not  fitted  for  them.  It 
seems  to  me  absolutely  ridiculous  that  the 
manufacturers,  after  ten  years  of  pushing, 
are  now  proudly  proclaiming— and  the  govern- 
ment here  is  apparently  trying  to  bask  in 
their  reflected  glory— that  they  are  going  to 
do  what  they  should  have  been  doing  all 
along.  But  they  are  going  to  do  it  in  an 
inadequate  way.  Why  do  they  not  provide 
the  kind  of  seat  belt  that  makes  for  the  maxi- 
mum safety  to  the  passenger? 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Chairman,  another  phase  of  this  question 
relates  to  head  rests.  A  great  many  acci- 
dents, or  rather  a  great  many  disabilities, 
arise  because  of  whiplash;  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  head  rests  will  tend  to 
reduce  that  particular  hazard.  Certainly 
things  like  head  rests  and  proper  seat  belts, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  matters  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  North  was  talking  about, 
will  cost  money  in  the  construction  of  the 
car.  But  I  submit  that  that  sort  of  money 
would  be  far  better  spent  than  the  money 
that  is  spent  on  unnecessary  ornamentation— 
on  excessive  power  that  can  serve  no  useful 


purpose  at  all  except  to  give  some  sort  of 
compensation  to  frustrated  individuals  who 
apparently  feel  inadequate,  and  who  feel 
more  adequate  if  they  get  behind  the  wheel 
of  a  huge  powerful  monster. 

The  money  ought  to  be  spent  on  some  of 
these  things  that  would  increase  the  safety  of 
people  who  use  motor  vehicles.  Let  us  have 
less  emphasis  on  the  power  of  the  vehicle, 
which  is  all  you  read  about  in  the  advertise- 
ments promoting  motor  cars— as  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor- Walkerville  stated,  with 
all  the  names  like  Tiger  and  Barracuda 
and  so  on.  I  saw  a  cartoon  of  an  elderly 
looking  couple  at  a  car  dealer's  saying,  "Do 
you  have  any  cars  for  chickens  like  us?"  I 
would  suggest  that  this  should  be  the 
emphasis  in  the  motor  car;  a  motor  car  for 
a  person  who  merely  wants  to  use  it  for 
transportation,  not  for  someone  who  wants 
to  gratify  his  ego  by  substituting  himself  for 
a  barracuda  or  a  tiger,  or  something  like 
that. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
the  government  and  his  department  have 
done  so  littie— it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning 
—to  try  to  have  safety  features  incorporated 
in  cars;  well-known,  useful  safety  features. 
What  is  being  done  by  the  manufacturers 
now  is  not  adequate,  and  should  not  be 
accepted  by  the  government  as  an  adequate 
solution  to  the  problem  of  seat  belts  and  the 
related  problem  of  head  rests. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  why  the  hon.  member  gets  so  upset 
and  frustrated,  because  seat  belts  are  now 
available  in  the  front  seats  in  all  cars  and— 
in  the  coming  year— will  be  provided  as 
standard  equipment  in  rear  seats.  Actually, 
with  respect  to  the  kind  of  seat  belts,  he  may 
have  his  own  preference;  but  since  Novem- 
ber of  1962  we  have  specified  the  minimmn 
requirements  for  safe  seat  belts  and  they 
are  the  requirements  that  are  laid  down  by 
the    automotive    engineering    association. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  quite  obvious- 
Mr.  Cowling:  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  any  par- 
ticular brief  for  the  motor  car  people,  but 
the  last  two  speakers  have  left  me  completely 
unimpressed.  After  all,  tlie  motor  car  people 
are  in  the  business  to  sell  cars  and,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  they  are  doing  a 
mighty  good  job  of  it.  I  think  they  put  on  a 
great  show,  and  they  sell  cars  because  the 
people  want  them  sold  that  way.  Now,  is 
the  hon.  member  asking  the  government  to 
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put  all  kinds  of  restrictions  on  the  manu- 
facturers; that  they  should  have  the  wide 
variety  of  safety  features  which  maybe  is  not 
what  the  public  demands?  I  do  not  hear  any 
complaints  from  friends  of  mine  about  the 
safety  features  on  automobiles.  I  hear  that 
it  is  a  good-looking  car,  that  it  will  stop  on 
a  dime,  that  it  will  go  fast  and  that  it 
looks  nice— so  they  buy  it.  They  do  not  buy 
for  the  safety  features. 

This  one  from  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
North  about  bald  tires;  now  that  was  really 
stretching  it.  Bald  tires!  Are  we  now  going 
to  institute  an  inspection  of  all  motor  car 
tires  in  the  province?  That  is  pretty  far- 
fetched. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Are  you  asking  me? 

Mr.  Cowling:  No,  I  am  not  asking  you,  I 
am  telling  you.  I  will  answer  what  you  had 
to  say  before.  I  simply  say,  in  my  opinion, 
the  motor  car  people  in  our  province  are 
doing  a  good  job.  They  are  providing  the 
kind  of  automobiles  that  our  citizens  want 
to  drive  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  en- 
deavouring to  provide  some  reasonable 
safety  features. 

Mr.  Bryden:   Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Here  he  is  again. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  I  am  afraid  you  are  going 
to  hear  some  more  of  me,  too.  The  hon. 
Minister  stated  a  minute  ago  that  he  did  not 
know  why  I  got  so  excited  about  this  ques- 
tion, and  gave  evidence  of  such  frustration 
about  it.  Well,  I  think  his  comments  on  what 
I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  demonstrate  to 
anybody  why  we  are  constantly  frustrated  in 
trying  to  deal  with  his  estimates.  He  never 
answers  questions.  He  never  deals  with 
points  that  are  raised.  I  raised  the  specific 
question  of  a  particular  type  of  seat  belt— 
the  lap  seat  belt— which,  I  submitted  to  him 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  less  satisfactory 
than  the  shoulder  type  of  belt,  yet  it  is  the 
one  that  is  put  in  the  cars.  And  his  answer 
relative- 
Mr.  McKeough:  Who  demonstrated  that  it 
is  less  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  refer  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, if  he  wants  a  convenient  sort  of  reference, 
to  extensive  studies  made  by  the  consumers 
union— and  reported  in  their  magazine  over 
a  period  of  several  years— which  showed  quite 
clearly  that  the  shoulder  belt  is  much 
superior.  It  avoids  the  problem  of  the  jack- 
knifing   of   a   passenger,   which   is    a   serious 


hazard  with  the  lap  belt.  But  does  the 
Minister  deal  with  this  at  all?  No!  He  tells  us 
that  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  government 
adopted  regulations  approved  by  the  Cana- 
dian standards  association  governing  the 
strength  of  the  material  used  in  lap  seat 
belts.  I  am  well  aware  of  that  but  that  is 
not  the  point  at  issue  at  all.  The  point  at 
issue  is  that  that  type  of  belt  is  not  the 
satisfactory  type  of  belt. 

It  would  help  a  great  deal  if  the  hon.  Min- 
ister would  deal  with  the  points  raised  and 
not  merely  repeat,  time  after  time,  the  state- 
ments he  had  written  out  for  him  before  the 
estimates  came  up.  He  has  got  to  learn  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  questions  as  they  arise, 
and  deal  with  them.  If  he  wants  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  shoulder  seat  belt  as 
compared  with  the  lap  belt,  I  would  be 
perfectly  glad  to  hear  what  information  his 
department  has  on  that  subject  that  would  in 
any  way  cast  doubt  on  what  I  have  been 
suggesting  here;  but  nothing  he  has  said  so 
far  casts  any  doubt  on  what  I  have  said  up 
until  now.  In  fact,  he  has  not  even  dealt 
with  the  point  that  I  have  been  raising. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  assume,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Minister  has  nothing  to  say  and  that 
speaks  for  itself.  I  want  to  go  back  about 
100,000  words  to  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  East  with  regard 
to  regulations  on  the  stopping  of  school 
buses.  I  was  very  interested  in  his  exposition. 
I  will  not  go  into  the  proposition  of  the 
artificial  situation  that  we  create  in  stopping 
a  bus  and  having  children  go  either  before 
or  behind  it,  and  whether  or  not  this  is  a 
violation  of  the  law.  But  I  want  to  deal  with 
the  basic  proposition  that  we  have  regulations 
that  make  it  necessary  to  stop  if  you  are  com- 
ing from  the  rear,  that  is  overtaking,  but  not 
if  you   are  meeting  the   bus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Overtaking. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  made  a 
very  eloquent  plea.  Why?  Why  are  we  doing 
this?  What  is  the  logic  of  a  regulation  that 
stops  overtaking  cars  but  says  nothing  about 
stopping  the  car  coming  from  in  front?  If  a 
child  comes  out  tlie  door  and  around  to  the 
back  of  the  bus,  then  steps  out,  he  can  get 
whacked  by  a  car  that  is  going  by  legally 
because  it  does  not  have  to  stop.  My  ques- 
tion is  a  very  simple  one  to  the  Minister. 
Would  he  explain  why,  by  what  process  of 
reasoning,  the  department  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  validity  in  having  regu- 
lations to  stop  a  car  that  is  overtaking  but 
not  to  stop  a  car  that  is  oncoming? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
quirement for  school  buses  is  that  the  overtak- 
ing vehicle  must  stop,  and  approaching 
vehicles  slow  down  from  100  feet  before 
reaching  the  bus  and  continue  at  a  slow  and 
careful  rate  of  speed  until  100  feet  past  the 
bus.  This  applies  only  when  the  school  bus 
has  pulled  to  the  side  of  the  road,  with  its 
lights  Hashing,  for  the  taking  on  or  discharg- 
ing of  passengers.  Those  are  the  basic  condi- 
tions. There  has  been  a  lot  of  thought  put  into 
this.  It  has  been  gone  over  time  and  again 
by  authorities  and  there  is  no  uniform 
approach  to  it— except,  I  would  say,  that  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
the  majority  of  states  have  adopted  thiat 
regulation  which  requires  the  stopping  of 
traffic  both  ways. 

Our  reason  for  requiring  the  overtaking 
vehicles  to  stop,  and  the  approaching  vehicles 
to  slow  down  and  pass  carefully,  is  a  sound 
one,  I  think.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  change 
the  law  and  say  that  traffic  in  both  ways 
shall  stop,  but  there  are  things  that  flow  from 
that. 

In  the  first  place,  when  children  are 
discharged  from  a  bus  they  are  supposed  to 
get  off  at  the  front.  And  when  the  traffic 
behind  has  come  to  a  stop  and  the  driver 
sees  that  the  approaching  traffic  has  either 
slowed  down  or  is  not  near  enough  the 
vehicle  to  prevent  the  children  crossing,  he 
is  then  supposed  to  signal  the  children  to 
cross.  When  those  conditions  are  observed  I 
think  safety  is  perhaps  at  its  best. 

The  hon,  member  mentioned  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  six  children  killed  in  school 
bus  accidents  in  the  last  calendar  year.  I 
think  I  had  the  figure  that  there  were  four 
in  the  last  school  year.  Taking  the  same 
period  and  figures  the  hon.  member  was 
using,  two  of  the  children  were  killed  by  the 
school  buses  per  se.  Of  the  other  four,  one 
was  crossing  at  the  front  in  the  proper  way 
and  was  killed  by  an  overtaking  vehicle 
which  was  required  to  stop  but  had  not  done 
so.  The  other  three  children  who  were  killed 
had  scampered  across  behind  the  school  bus 
in  violation  of  the  teachings  of  safety:  Never 
cross  behind  a  bus  or  between  parked  cars. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Surely  there  is  a  lesson  in 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  And  they  were  hit  by 
approaching  vehicles  which  had  slowed  down. 
With  regard  to  the  overtaking  vehicle  that 
was  supposed  to  stop  and  did  not,  and  which 
hit  the  child  who  was  crossing  properly  from 
in  front  of  the  vehicle,  there  was  a  charge 
laid.  This  is  how  difficult  the  situation  is.  If 


it  were  easy  there  would  not  be  any  hesita- 
tion in  adopting  the  scheme  that  was  ad- 
vanced. But  we  have  many  people— and  it  is 
so  easily  accepted  as  the  safest  thing— saying 
that  traffic  from  both  directions  should  stop. 
And  it  would  be  very  easy  to  adopt  that, 
but  it  is  as  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
East  pointed  out,  that  if  you  teach  children 
that  everything  is  stopped  for  them  when 
they  get  off  a  bus,  and  they  can  scamper 
across  the  road  without  any  caution,  then 
those  same  children  are  going  to  have 
infinite  opportunities  after  they  get  home, 
over  the  weekends,  getting  in  and  out  of 
their  father's  car  to  do  the  same  thing.  And 
while  you  might  reduce  the  number  of 
children  killed  getting  off  or  boarding 
stopped  school  buses,  you  might  have  many, 
many  more  fatalities  resulting  on  the  other 
occasions  in  consequence  of  the  bad  teach- 
ing. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Newman:  It  is  not  the  case  in  the 
United  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Well,  I  do  not  know  if 
these  situations  apply.  You  might  have  a 
reduction  in  the  number  killed  at  the  school 
bus  only  to  increase  greatly  the  number  of 
children  killed  on  subsequent  occasions.  So 
I  say  this  to  you.  We  have  had  many  more 
people  urging  us  to  make  effective  the 
stopping  of  cars  from  both  directions,  but  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  views  of  some 
of  the  people  who  are  saying,  "Continue  as 
you  are,"  merit  attention  and  consideration. 
And  I  think  that  some  of  the  best  safety 
minds  are  putting  it  that  way. 

I  will  just  give  you  an  indication  of  tliat. 
There  was  an  article  today  in  the  paper— did 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  East  refer 
to  it?  —that  a  jury  at  Bowmanvllle  recom- 
mended that  we  should  require  the  traffic  in 
both  ways  to  come  to  a  complete  stop.  We 
looked  into  the  situation  and  the  child  who 
was  killed— and  that  is  a  sad  thing;  no  matter 
when  or  where  it  happens  it  is  a  tragedy.  One 
child  is  killed  at  a  school  bus  stopping  or  a 
child  is  killed  at  the  weekend  getting  out  of 
his  father's  car  and  running  across  the  street, 
or  discharging  from  a  city  bus,  one  is  just  as 
tragic  as  the  other.  But  in  this  reported  case, 
the  child  had  not  just  alighted  from  the 
stopped  bus;  he  was  not  crossing  while  the 
bus  was  stopped  with  its  lights  flashing  and 
the  traffic  behind  it  required  to  stop  and  the 
approaching  traffic  allowed  to  proceed  with 
caution.  The  child  had  dismounted  from  the 
bus  and  the  bus  had  gone  off  and  the  child 
was  walking  up  the  street  and  darted  across. 
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As  far  as  I  can  see  there  was  no  relation 
whatever  between  the  recommendation  of  the 
jury  and  the  occasion  when  that  child  was 
killed.  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  answer.  And  if  there  were  a  simple 
answer,  you  need  not  think  there  would  be 
any  hesitancy  in  adopting  the  course  that 
was  best.  To  find  the  course  that  is  best  is 
our  concern,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  the  concern 
of  every  hon.  member  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister, 
an  editorial,  on  this  topic,  April  29,  1964. 
The  editorial  is  headlined,  "Stop  the  buses." 
It  comes  from  the  Windsor  Dailij  Star. 

Every  year  there  is  a  tragic  toll  in 
Canada  of  children  being  killed  while 
stepping  off  school  buses  and  into  the  paths 
of  cars.  The  most  recent  example  was  the 
death  of  a  17-year-old  Kent  county  girl.  It 
is  not  enough  that  drivers,  when  travelling 
behind  a  school  bus,  must  stop  when  it 
stops  to  let  passengers  off.  There  should 
be  a  law  likewise  that  drivers  coming  in 
the  opposite  direction  must  stop,  other- 
wise the  child  is  apt  to  step  from  behind 
the  bus  directly  into  the  path  of  an  on- 
coming car.  Most  all  states  in  the  United 
States  have  such  laws  applying  on  two- 
lane  thoroughfares.  Drivers,  regardless  of 
what  direction  they  are  going,  must  stop 
when  a  school  bus  is  stopped.  The  other 
vehicles  must  remain  stationary  until  the 
bu^  has  left  the  scene.  There  would  be 
no  necessity  for  oncoming  traffic  to  halt 
if  it  were  a  four-lane  divided  highway  as 
then  all  traffic  would  be  going  in  the  same 
direction  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Nowa- 
days, except  where  small  rural  schools 
remain,  most  children  go  to  school  by  bus. 
This  accentuates  the  incidence  of  such 
accidents.  Ontario  should  lose  no  time  in 
following  the  wise  example  of  so  many 
states  across  the  border. 

This  ends  the  editorial.  Surely,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  states  to  the  south  of  us  would  have 
abandoned  this  law  were  it  not  serving  a  real 
practical  purpose. 

Now  I  would  hke  to  touch  on  another 
point,  while  I  am  at  this,  in  reference  to 
school  buses.  Are  there  regulations  concern- 
ing the  colour  that  a  school  bus  must  be? 
Must  all  school  buses  be  some  degree  of 
yellow?  Are  there  regulations? 

Hon.  Mr,  Haskett:  With  regard  to  tliis 
stopping,  may  I  add  this?  The  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  East  gave  a  figure,  I  think 
he  was  ri^t,  that  there  are  38  of  the  U.S. 
states  that  now  conform  to  the  stopping  in 


both  ways;  but  I  understand  some  of  them 
are  taking  a  second  look  and  wondering  if 
they  were  right.  And  for  the  information  of 
the  House,  may  I  supplement  what  I  said  by 
this,  that  the  Canadian  highway  safety  coun- 
cil agrees  with  our  programme  and  our  system 
in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  colouring 
of  the  school  buses.  The  hon.  Minister  did 
not  answer  that  question  as  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  they  are  required 
to  be  yellow. 

Mr.  Newman:  Are  different  shades  of 
yellow  allowed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  think  we 
specify  the  yellow  it  is  to  be.  There  may  be 
some  variation. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  reason 
why  I  bring  tliis  up,  on  October  15  an 
article  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  I  think  it 
was  the  Leamington  paper,  carried  a  com- 
ment from  the  board  of  education.  The  board 
mentions— I  am  reading  from  the  article: 
That   Ontario  Department  of  Transport 

regulations    did    not    require    the    bus    in 

question  to  be  painted  chrome  yellow  and 

black. 

Is  that  right?    Are  they  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  may  be  a  private 
school.  I  would  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Under  the  Ontario  regulation  18361,  section 
2: 

Every  motor  vehicle  operated  by  a 
school  board  for  the  transportation  of  chil- 
dren to  or  from  school  or  under  contract 
to  the  school  board  solely  for  the  trans- 
portation of  children  to  or  from  school 
shall  be  painted  chrome  yellow  with  black 
trim. 

Mr.   Newman:   Right.    That  is  very  good. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  highway  safety,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  what  steps  are  taken  to 
collate  the  information  about  accidents  on 
the  highway  and  in  some  way  process  them 
to  establish  the  basic  causes  of  accidents. 
The  reason  for  my  concern  is  tliat  the  hon. 
Minister  has  stated  there  were  some  112,000 
accidents  last  year,  of  which  about  one  half 
were  occasions  on  which  bodily  injury  or 
death  occurred.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
now  approaching  a  situation  where  experi- 
ence alone  is  not  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  causes  of  accidents.  If  an  appropriate 
questionnaire    could    be    developed,    asking 
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questions  such  as:  duration  of  the  trip  during 
which  the  accident  occurred;  the  degree  of 
fatigue  involved;  the  hours  of  the  day  at 
which  the  accidents  occur;  the  places;  and 
the  degree  of  injury  suffered;  this  type  of 
information  could  well  be  put  through  a  data 
processing  computer  and  I  think  would  go 
a  long  way  to  establishing,  over  a  period  of 
time,  from  this  experience,  the  basic  causes 
of  accidents  on  the  highway.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  government  with  an  indication  of 
the  areas  in  which  specific  action  could  be 
taken  in  grading  or  rating  risks  on  the  high- 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  point  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
has  raised.  The  whole  matter  of  trauma  on 
the  highways  is  one  of  deep  concern  to  us 
and  recently  we  have  been  trying  to  arrange 
for  some  kind  of  survey  of  this  kind  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Ontario  provincial  poHce, 
through  an  organization  recently  set  up, 
called  TIRF— traffic  injury  research  founda- 
tion—with headquarters  in  Ottawa.  I  think 
this  body  is  interested  in  the  careful  research- 
ing of  all  factors  surrounding  accidents. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
hon.  Minister  give  us  a  little  bit  more  infor- 
mation about  that  organization— I  am  not 
familiar  with  it— and  how  far  the  programme 
has  developed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  is  in  its  initial  stages. 
They  have  recently  been  formed  and,  as  I 
say,  had  conversations  with  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  with  regard  to  what  part  the  Ontario 
provincial  police  may  be  able  to  play  in 
collating  this  information  and  there  has  been, 
I  understand,  a  very  generous  offer  by  mem- 
ber organizations  of  TIRF,  which  includes 
the  Canadian  medical  association  and  some 
very  large  and  responsible  groups  that  are 
deeply  concerned  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Before  you  close  2103,  does 
the  hon.  Minister  have  any  plan  for  the  test- 
ing of  cars  beyond  a  certain  age  limit.  Is 
this  the  proper  vote  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  would  come  under 
vote  2104,   I  would  think. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  vote  2103,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
has  done  any  research  on  the  matter  of  the 
regrooving  of  tires.  Several  times  during  the 
past  year,  the  matter  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention,  that  electric  machines  are  being 
used  to  regroove  the  old  tires  to  make  them 
look  like  new,  and  the  feeling  is  that  these 
may  be  very  dangerous  on  the  highway.  The 


state  of  Wisconsin  has  already  passed  legis- 
lation preventing  the  regrooving  of  old  tires, 
and  I  am  wondering  whether  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter has  any  information  about  this  matter 
or  whether  any  study  or  discussion  has  taken 
place  in  this  province  in  respect  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  regulations  at  the  present  with  respect 
to  regrooving  of  tires,  only  as  regards  retread- 
ing of  tires  that  must  be  clearly  marked. 
Section  39(1).  In  this  section  "rebuild"  means 
to  make  or  impose  a  new  tread  or  new  surface 
or  otherwise  to  alter  the  surface.  It  might 
apply  to  a  used  tire  made  to  resemble  a  new 
tire  by  cutting  into  or  adding  rubber  to  the 
surface  thereof  or  by  a  combination  of  both. 
The  most  common  practice  is  the  retreading. 

Mr.  Young:  I  would  take  it  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  legislation  does  prohibit 
the  cutting  into— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  only  that  a  tire  so 
treated  must  be  marked. 

Mr.   Young:    I   see.     But   if  it   is   cut  into 

it  must  be  marked  as  regrooved,  or  as  altered 
in  some  way.  There  is  a  mention  of  cutting 
in  the  regulation  the  hon.  Minister  has? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Young:  So  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Either  the  application 
of  the  retreading,  resurfacing  or  cutting  into, 
in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Young:  Cutting  into  the  tread  is  per- 
mitted under  the  legislation  but  it  must  be 
clearly  marked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  is  right.  And 
besides,  the  operator  is  required  to  keep  his 
equipment  in  safe  condition;  the  onus  is  on 
him. 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  does  the  hon.  Minister 
consider  that  the  cutting  into  tires  is  a  safe 
procedure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  might  be  under 
certain  circumstances.  They  are  not  going  to 
damage  the  casing.  It  is  a  part  of  the  usable 
tread.  It  might  be  done,  in  fact,  on  a  tire 
that  still  has  substantial  tread  on  it,  merely 
to  deepen  it  for  better  traction  purposes. 

Mr.  Young:  Yes,  I  can  understand  that.  If 
the  tire  is  smooth,  though,  it  may  •weH  be 
dangerous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Pretty  well  done. 
Vote  2103  agreed  to. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  progress. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  has  asked  that  I  make  the  following 
announcement.     In    order    to    facihtate    the 


removal  of  snow  from  the  front  of  this  build- 
ing, would  any  of  the  members  who  plan  to 
leave  their  cars  overnight,  please  leave  them 
on  the  north  side  of  the  driveway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  continue  with  the  Budget  debate 
and  then  return  to  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Transport. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  welcome  as 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  today  students  in 
the  east  gallery  from  John  Ross  Robertson 
public  school,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport 
(Mr.  Haskett),  notice  of  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  him. 

Would  the  lion.  Minister  consider  a  time 
extension  for  the  issuing  of  the  1965  licence 
plates  because  of  the  unusual  snow  condi- 
tions in  areas  of  the  province? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport):  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  extension  is  expected.  Plates  have 
been  on  sale  since  December  1,  allowing  a 
full  three  months  for  their  purchase,  and  I 
am  informed  as  of  this  morning  that  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  all  the  plates  in  the  prov- 
ince have  already  been  purchased.  With  two 
full  days  to  go  I  think  we  will  finish  up  with 
a  larger  percentage  of  plates  acquired  than 
in  any  former  year. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  a 
supplementary  question.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  if  he  is  aware  that  certain 
portions  of  Essex  county  are  completely  snow- 
bound and  it  will  be  impossible  for  people 
to  leave  their  residences  to  purchase  licence 
plates  for  perhaps  the  next  three  or  four 
days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
checked  the  road  conditions.  We  find  in  the 
centre  of  the  province  and  from  here  through 
to  Bruce  peninsula  and  to  Essex  that  there 
is  heavy  snow,  but  there  are  280  licence- 
issuing  offices  in  the  province  and  they  will 
be  open  today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  privilege  affecting  all 


the  hon.  members  of  the  House,  in  the 
Toronto  Telegram  of  February  24  the  lead- 
ing editorial  headed,  "The  Public  Good,"  had 
this  to  say: 

The  citizens  of  Ontario  will  acclaim  as  a 
measure  designed  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  vital  service,  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  H.  L.  Rowntree's  introduction  in 
the  next  few  days,  of  legislation  providing 
for  compulsory  arbitration  of  hospital  dis- 
putes, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  examined  the  order  paper 
carefully  on  the  day  the  editorial  appeared, 
yesterday,  and  again  today.  No  such  bill  is 
on  the  order  paper,  there  is  no  motion  to  this 
effect  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Minister,  and 
it  occurs  to  me  that  the  privileges  of  this 
House  have  been  offended  seriously  when  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  in  this  city  is 
apparently  able  to  get  advance  information 
concerning  a  bill  of  which  notice  of  motion 
has  not  even  been  given  as  yet,  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Is  the  government 
not  going  to  comment  on  that  at  all? 

Clerk  of  the  House:  First  order,  resuming 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  speak  in  the  Budget 
debate,  may  I  congratulate  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  for  the  sound  and  far- 
sighted  Budget  he  has  placed  before  us  for 
consideration.  It  is  my  intention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  give  some  of  my  impressions  as  a  member 
now  in  my  second  year  in  the  House,  with 
special  references  to  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  riding  of  Lambton  West  in  that 
time. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  those  who  have  told  you  of  the 
very  fair  and  efficient  manner  in  which  you 
have  carried  out  your  duties  and  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  you  enjoy  from  all  hon. 
members  of  this  House. 
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I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr.  Thompson)  on 
the  great  victory  which  propelled  him  into 
the  leadership  of  his  party.  Though  I  seldom 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  the 
hon.  member  privately,  I  was  quite  impressed 
last  year  with  the  dignity  of  his  conduct  in 
the  House,  with  the  respect  he  showed  to  all, 
and  with  his  readiness  to  give  credit  where 
credit  was  due.  I  felt  that  at  all  times  he 
was  trying  to  be  constructive,  even  though 
he  frequently  missed  the  mark,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  that  attitude  will 
now  spread  to  certain  other  hon.  members  of 
his  party  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  badly  in 
need  of  training  in  this  regard. 

The  long  perorations  from  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  during  the  Throne  debate 
and  the  Budget  debate  were  hazy  and  in- 
definite. Much  of  what  he  has  suggested  has 
already  been  accomplished  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  is  well  under  way,  and  in  a  way  it 
was  quite  flattering  to  know  he  wished  to 
bask  in  our  sunshine.  I  am  always  intrigued 
by  his  many  statements  of  such  a  general 
nature  as: 

—until   all   Ontario  citizens   can   share   the 

rich    abundant    life    which    our    resources 

make  available. 

And  again: 

—shocked  by  the  economic  disparities  of 
the  province  from  one  region  to  another. 

And: 

—shocked  by  the  disparities  in  oppor- 
tunity for  the  citizens  of  various  regions 
outside  the  Golden  Horseshoe. 

It  soimds  to  me  as  though  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Dovercourt  has  lived  a  very  cloistered 
existence  and  is  quite  sensitive  to  shock.  Of 
course  this  is  not  too  hard  to  understand 
because  the  whole  Liberal  Party  appears  to 
be  in  a  state  of  shock  most  of  the  time. 

But  how  ridiculous  are  such  statements! 
Does  he  propose  to  furnish  every  area— and 
how  big  is  an  area?— with  an  O'Keefe  Centre, 
with  a  Royal  York,  with  a  University  of 
loronto,  with  a  host  of  new  industries,  with 
an  Eaton's  and  Simpson's?  And  all  through 
his  address  appear  more  and  more  suggestions 
of  a  world  of  pie-in-the-sky  for  everybody, 
entailing  the  spending  of  ever  and  ever 
greater  sums  of  money.  At  whose  expense? 
Where  is  the  money  coming  from?  To  do 
some  of  the  things  he  dreams  about  might  be 
very  nice  but  we  must  remember  that  all  this 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer  in  one  form 
or  another. 

Let  us  have  compassion  on  the  man  who 
foots  the  bills.    I  agree  with  the  hon.  leader 


of  the  Opposition  that  there  is  much  to  be 
done;  much  will  be  done  and  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  government  of  Ontario  will  do 
it— ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  man  who 
pays  must  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
retain  a  fair  share  of  his  compensation  for  his 
own  personal  or  corporate  use.  He  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  himself  and 
enter  into  the  many  facets  of  our  booming 
economy  as  he  sees  fit,  not  have  all  his 
effective  funds  drained  away  to  pay  for  gov- 
ernment programmes.  Thus  it  is  in  everyone's 
best  interest  to  establish  priorities  for  all  the 
wonderful  programmes  we  envisage  with  due 
regard  to  urgency  and  economic  resources, 
and  to  enter  upon  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  strong,  free-enterprise  incentives  open 
to  our  citizens.  I  read  no  evidence  of  this 
into  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  less  in  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)  who 
advocated  that  the  government  adopt  a  deficit 
as  great  as  that  amoimt  for  which  the  prov- 
ince's income  would  pay  the  interest  on  the 
debt. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  speaks 
of  regions  outside  the  Golden  Horseshoe,  of 
people  who  should  have  the  same  opportu- 
nities for  education,  for  employment,  for  con- 
sumption of  goods  produced,  for  housing,  for 
social  services,  as  a  family  or  individual  living 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  He  holds  up  Metro 
and  the  Golden  Horseshoe  as  though  all  else 
were  the  dark  lands,  anxiously  waiting  for  him 
to  lead  a  crusade,  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
wonderful  enlightenment  of  Metro  and  the 
Golden  Horseshoe  as  he  scatters  largesse  upon 
a  grateful  inultitude. 

I  presume  he  will  just  come  out  and  lean 
forward.  He  says:  "It  devolves  upon  us  as 
Liberals  to  seek  and  to  find  and  to  act,"  and 
he  sounds  here  like  Ponce  de  Leon  addressing 
his  troops  before  setting  out  on  a  journey  into 
the  great  unknown  who,  when  he  did  go 
out,  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  fountain 
of  youth.  And  I  suggest  that  if  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  does  manage  to  get 
out  from  the  sacred  environs  of  Metro  and 
the  Golden  Horseshoe- 
Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): As  he  did  get  out,  every  weekend. 

Mr.  Knox:  —he,  too,  will  discover  outside 
its  walls,  the  lifeblood  and  the  pulse  of  the 
great  province  which  is  Ontario.  And  I  say 
to  him:  Please  do  not  look  down  your  nose 
at  the  rest  of  Ontario.  Please  do  not  patronize 
us. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Some 
of  them  do  not  live  in  Toronto. 
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Mr.  Knox:  With  the  leadership  and  legisla- 
tion provided  for  us  by  this  government,  we 
are  quite  capable  of  standing  on  our  own  feet 
and  working  out  our  own  destiny  in  every 
part  of  the  province,  save  in  a  few  unusual 
situations,  such  as  Elliot  Lake,  which  have 
needed  special  assistance. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Knox:  Now,  do  not  bat  those  baby  blue 
eyes  at  me.  I  suggest  that  one  reason  we  in 
Ontario  are  a  strong  people  is  because  under 
the  free-enterprise  concept  there  is  still  the 
opportunity  for  individuals  to  express  them- 
selves, to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  to  ofiFer 
their  own  initiative  and  leadership  and  plan- 
ning ability,  to  take  advantage  of  environ- 
ment, of  local  assets,  local  needs,  local  ability 
and  the  manifold  opportunities  afiForded  us 
under  provincial  legislation,  to  carve  out  for 
themselves  their  share  of  the  present  aflBuence 
now  enjoyed  in  this  province. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  personally 
admire  Metro  and  the  Golden  Horseshoe  for 
many  things.  I  look  to  them  for  leadership 
and  encouragement  and  example,  but  I  do  not 
envy  them  at  all.  I  cannot  feel  that  the 
subjects  of  the  great  disparity  to  which  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  refers— and  that 
is  those  of  us  not  in  Metro  or  the  Golden 
Horseshoe— are  desolated  and  deserted  be- 
cause we  are  not  citizens  of  Metro  or  the 
Golden  Horseshoe. 

Of  course,  they  have  many  individual  assets 
—this  very  institution,  for  example— that  can 
never  be  applied  to  each  and  every  area  in 
the  province.  It  is  foolish  to  consider  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  each  other  area  has  assets 
and  opportunities  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
our  society  that  Metro  and  the  Golden  Horse- 
shoe can  never  have,  and  we  are  proud,  each 
of  us  on  his  own,  and  satisfied  with  our 
opportunities. 

Our  primary  dissatisfaction  comes  only 
from  our  own  personal  inability,  or  lack  of 
effort,  to  take  our  place  in  the  affluent  econ- 
omy of  the  province  and  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  There  is  no  time  and  no  need  to  feel 
second  class  to  Metro  and  the  Golden  Horse- 
shoe and  I  assure  you  we  do  not  do  so.  We 
need  professional  and  technical  assistance  and 
aids  and  encouragement  but  never  at  any  time 
will  we  cry  to  you  in  Metro  or  the  Golden 
Horseshoe,  "Help,  help,  lean  forward  our 
way."  But  evidence  might  well  be  mounted 
to  show  that  Metro  and  the  Golden  Horseshoe 
have  said  this,  in  effect,  to  us  in  the  hinter- 
lands, and  we  have  responded  to  their  pleas. 

Efforts  in  Lambton  county  over  the  past 
several    years   to    create   desirable   industrial. 


educational,  municipal  and  cultural  atmos- 
pheres have  begun  to  pay  off  in  the  covmty  of 
Lambton.    Our  county  is  on  the  march. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  That  is  not 
what  the  Observer  says  in  Sarnia. 

Mr.  Knox:  In  saying  this  I  want  to  pay 
public  tribute  to  the  elected  and  appointed 
people  on  all  our  municipal  councils  and 
boards  and  commissions,  to  the  many  dedicated 
people  who  have  worked  in  any  role,  however 
humble,  to  advance  the  image  and  prosperity 
of  Lambton  county,  to  the  fine  understanding 
and  strong  support  received  from  the  press 
which  serves  the  county. 

In  the  past  year,  the  new  Lambton  genera- 
ting station  was  announced  by  Hydro  for  our 
county,  in  the  riding  of  Lambton  West.  The 
first  preliminaries  have  now  been  cleared 
away  and  work  in  earnest  will  commence  this 
year  with  the  first  units  to  come  into  use  by 
1968  or  '69.  It  was  originally  announced  as 
being  two  500,000-watt  units,  the  largest  ever 
produced  in  Canada.  Before  the  first  sod  was 
turned,  it  became  evident  that  the  size  of  this 
plant  had  to  be  doubled  to  meet  the  potential 
needs  of  booming  western  Ontario,  and 
doubled  it  was. 

Near  this  Hydro  site,  Canadian  Industries 
Limited  are  already  at  work  erecting  the 
largest  plant  they  have  ever  built,  valued  at 
more  than  $60  million.  Local  industries  have 
announced  local  expansions  of  their  existing 
plant,  or  the  building  of  new  plants  to  pro- 
duce new  products,  to  the  tune  of  $34  million 
in  1965.  Thus  the  petrochemical  complex 
of  Lambton  West,  already  Canada's  largest, 
forges  ahead. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Public  enterprise 

again. 

Mr.  Knox:  Plans  are  underway  to  establish 
an  import-export  trade  between  the  Lambton 
generating  station  and  the  Detroit  Edison 
plant  across  the  St.  Clair  River.  I  think  that 
the  forward  step  taken  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province,  when  he  an- 
nounced in  the  House  last  year  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  this  government  to 
allow  drilling  for  gas  and  oil  to  take  place  in 
Lake  Huron— aside  from  the  other  wide 
ramifications  this  has— has  been  of  tremendous 
help  in  establishing  the  confidence  of  indus- 
try which  uses  these  waters  to  such  a  great 
extent,  and  has  contributed  to  the  industrial 
expansion  mentioned. 

A  second  natural  gas  pipeline  is  planned 
from  western  Canada  to  the  great  gas  storage 
areas  of  Lambton  county.  Speaking  of  gas 
storage  areas,  great  progress  has  been  made 
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this  past  year  in  arriving  at  agreements  be- 
tween the  farmers  and  the  gas  companies.  My 
hon.  colleague  from  Lambton  East  (Mr. 
Henderson)  and  I  have  worked  assiduously 
to  encourage  and  assist  the  farmers  in  this 
area  to  organize  themselves,  to  clarify  their 
thinking,  to  come  up  with  a  logical  presenta- 
tion of  their  views  on  gas  storage  and  fair 
payments  to  farmers. 

In  this  field,  by  their  own  efforts,  these 
farmers  have  forged  a  long  mile  ahead.  Their 
story  is  now  on  paper,  easily  understood  by 
all.  They  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
two  fine  meetings  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr. 
Simonett).  They  are  now  in  the  stage  of 
working  out  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the 
gas  companies  to  settle  the  whole  matter  of 
gas  storage  rates.  Perhaps  a  lot  of  work  will 
still  be  needed,  but  this  whole  industry  has 
been  lifted  out  of  the  doldrums  this  past  year 
and  it  is  on  the  road  that  will  lead  eventually 
to  a  solution  of  their  problems. 

I  like  to  think  that  in  the  end  this  fine  group 
of  citizens  will  produce  an  agreement,  which, 
with  the  help  of  The  Department  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management,  will  be  adopted 
as  ian  approved  form  for  all  future  dealings.  I 
am  certain  that  we  can  hope  for  and  expect 
'real  help  from  The  Department  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management,  because  of  our 
willingness  to  go  the  first  mile,  on  our  own 
feet,  not  with  our  hands  out. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  year  to  speak  to 
this  House  of  the  severe  shortage  of  potable 
water  in  certain  parts  of  Lambton  county,  and 
the  inability  of  those  areas  to  provide  the 
capital  funds  needed  to  correct  the  situation. 
I  tried  to  point  out  that  this  was  one  area  in 
which  government  must  take  a  leading  part 
and,  in  fact,  should  undertake,  to  provide  the 
plaiming,  the  engineering  the  financing.  I 
was  pleased  when  the  government  made  the 
announcement  that  through  OWRC  it  would 
undertake  to  do  just  this  where  a  real  need  is 
proved  and  where  those  being  helped  are 
willing  to  undertake  to  pay  back  the  capital 
funds  supplied,  by  adding  to  the  water  rate.  I 
am  hopeful  that  my  speech  and  recommenda- 
tions assisted  the  government  in  forming  this 
policy. 

As  a  further  result,  through  work  with  the 
municipalities  at  home,  we  were  able  to  hold 
a  most  important  meeting  between  the  senior 
members  of  OWRC,  including  my  friend,  the 
hon.  member  for  Wellington-Duff erin  (Mr. 
Root)  and  all  the  municipalities  in  Lambton 
county,  where  the  matter  was  discussed  and 
methods  agreed  upon  to  inform  OWRC  of  our 
specific   needs,   in   order  that   OWRC   could 


decide  how  it  can  best  help  us  to  meet  our 
needs.  A  study  of  these  is  now  under  way.  I 
am  confident  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  solv- 
ing a  very  serious  situation. 

Another  development  in  Lambton  West 
during  this  past  year,  which  has  great  signifi- 
cance for  all  of  us,  is  the  St.  Clair  River 
Parkway.  This  parkway  is  a  real  example  of 
regional  planning  and  co-operation,  so  con- 
sistently encouraged  by  the  present  govern- 
ment. 

This  is  to  be  a  parkway  along  the  St. 
Clair  River,  from  Wallaceburg  north  some  30 
miles  to  the  Blue  Water  Bridge  at  Point 
Edward.  In  the  fullness  of  time,  as  develop- 
ment reaches  its  zenith,  as  opportunities  arise 
and  money  is  available,  it  will  be  a  parkway 
second  to  none  anywhere.  The  timing  is 
good  in  this  instance  because  observation  and 
study  showed  that  the  condition  of  Highway 
40  in  this  area,  the  influx  of  industry  in  the 
area,  and  the  potential  for  further  industrial 
growth  pointed  clearly  to  the  necessity  for 
spending  large  sums  of  money  on  Highway  40 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  decision  was  made 
to  put  together  two  projects  now  and  pro- 
ceed to  provide  a  new  highway  much  better 
able  to  handle  the  traffic  of  the  area,  and 
turn  Highway  40  over  to  a  parkway  com- 
mission in  due  time. 

How  was  this  brought  about?  Did  some- 
one from  the  government  have  to  seek  out 
and  find  and  lean  forward?  No!  The  people 
of  the  area  did  it.  People  are  capable,  and 
only  need  guidance  and  leadership  and  en- 
couragement to  produce  under  a  free-enter- 
prise atmosphere.  Planning  together,  the 
councils  of  Lambton  and  Kent  counties,  and 
all  the  towns,  villages  and  tovvmships  of  those 
counties,  and  the  cities  of  Samia  and  Chat- 
ham, and  the  hon.  members  for  Kent  West 
(Mr.  McKeough)  and  Lambton  East,  and  my- 
self, and  with  the  full  backing  of  the  press, 
were  able  to  decide  to  work  together  to 
produce  a  parkway.  We  indicated  that  we 
were  willing  to  provide  a  working  committee 
to  draw  up  the  aims  of  the  parkway,  to  pro- 
vide the  ideas,  to  obtain  financial  support 
from  each  municipality  involved  as  well  as 
from  industry,  chambers  of  conmierce, 
regional  development  groups,  conservation 
groups,  trade  and  labour  councils,  women's 
organizations,  and  all  other  interested  groups 
and  individuals. 

With  this  as  a  start,  we  approached  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton),  who  found  himself  wholly  in 
favour  of  what  we  were  trying  to  do.  Hon. 
members  should  know  that  the  hon.  Minister 
is  familiar  with  our  area,  having  been  there 
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oflBcially  several  times  in  connection  with  a 
bypass  route  for  the  city  of  Samia,  which  is 
going  ahead  full  steam,  and  he  agreed  to 
give  us  every  assistance  possible.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  value  of  this 
parkway  to  all  the  people  of  Ontario.  I  am 
confident  that  when  we  have  fully  demon- 
strated our  willingness  to  supply  the  thinking, 
the  work,  and  a  fair  amount  of  financial 
involvement,  we  are  sure  to  get  the  support 
of  the  far-sighted  Minister  of  Highways 
to  set  up,  by  legislation,  a  parkway  commis- 
sion and  a  sharing  of  the  financial  require- 
ments to  bring  this  fine  project  to  fruition. 
We  are  putting  in  our  own  ideas,  our  own 
thinking  and  planning,  and  are  backing  it  up 
with  our  own  money.  We  have  not  sat  on 
our  hands  and  said,  "Lean  over  and  give  us 
a  handout." 

I  have  said  that  there  are  many  things  we 
must  do  for  people  which  they  cannot  do  for 
themselves.  One  example  of  this  is  the  real 
efFort  that  must  be  made  to  find  some  relief 
from  property  taxes  for  those  who  are  living 
on  a  fixed  income  and  who  find  that  this 
income,  being  stable,  does  not  allow  for 
rising  property  taxes.  I  have  had  many 
people  appeal  to  me  on  this  measure.  These 
are  people  who  did  plan  for  their  old  age 
and  yet  were  not  able  to  provide  for  the 
higher  costs  that  now  prevail. 

I  do  not  think  the  final  answer  is  such 
measure  of  relief  from  property  tax  as  is  now 
available  to  them  through  local  municipal 
welfare  departments.  Many  have  too  much 
pride  to  seek  this  assistance.  They  are  proud, 
and  rightly  so,  that  they  have  always  paid 
their  way.  I  do  not  think  the  final  answer  is 
to  relieve  these  people  of  payment  of  educa- 
tion costs  after  a  certain  age.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  think  I  can  afford  to  pay  my  share  of 
what  they  would  be  excused.  And  I  do  not 
think  most  of  these  earnest  people  really 
want  this  at  all.  All  they  want  is  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  amount  of  property  tax  they  will 
have  to  pay. 

Perhaps  this  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out too  much  trouble  but  each  case  would 
have  to  be  decided  on  its  own  merits.  How- 
ever the  loss  in  tax  to  a  municipality  would 
have  to  be  made  up  in  grants  from  higher 
levels  of  government.  In  whatever  way  it  is 
accomplished,  something,  something  must  be 
done,  and  soon,  to  solve  this  serious  road- 
block to  the  rightful  enjoyment  of  old  age 
by  those  who  have  so  richly  earned  it. 

I  notice  my  hon.  friends  in  both  Opposition 
parties  have  a  great  tendency  to  press  for 
more  and  more  social  legislation,  with  no 
thought  at  all  of  the  plight  of  the  taxpayer 


to  pay  for  it.  Yet  it  is  amazing  to  discover 
what  wonderful  use  some  municipalities  make 
of  the  social  legislation  now  on  the  books 
and  available  to  them,  when  they  take  the 
time  and  the  effort  and  the  planning  and  the 
management  required  to  institute  methods  of 
care  for  those  who  need  and  deserve  them. 

I  was  most  impressed  with  the  advanced 
programme  in  force  in  the  city  of  Ottawa  for 
the  care  of  the  aged  and  care  of  the  chronic- 
ally ill,  through  personal  care  homes,  low 
rental  housing,  and  a  programme  to  main- 
tain in  their  own  homes,  those  who  fiercely 
want  to  remain  in  their  own  homes  but  can- 
not do  so  without  help. 

This  programme  works  only  because  the 
city  of  Ottawa  has  seen  fit  to  co-ordinate  it 
under  a  department  called  an  information  and 
service  bureau,  which  integrates  and  co- 
ordinates all  the  work  being  done  for  the 
elderly  in  Ottawa,  and  discovers  elderly 
people  in  need  and  recommends  for  their 
needs.  I  will  not  go  into  the  programme  in 
detail,  although  I  have  done  so  for  my  own 
home  city  and  it  is  being  studied  there  right 
now.  But  it  is  a  tremendous  programme  for 
a  modest  net  cost  to  the  city  of  Ottawa  of 
$22,000  for  1963  for  this  bureau.  Think  of 
what  was  saved  in  dollars  alone  in  that  one 
area  which  allowed  400  elderly  and  needy 
people  to  be  maintained  in  their  own  homes 
rather  than  having  to  provide  housing  for 
them. 

Any  city  can  set  up  a  programme  like  this 
and  some  others  have.  Smaller  municipalities 
can  adapt  this  plan  to  their  needs.  It  is  avail- 
able now,  and  solves  so  many  of  the  problems 
of  which  the  hon.  members  in  the  Opposition 
complain  about  with  bleeding  hearts.  They 
would  be  so  much  more  worthy  if  they 
understood  and  implemented  present  legisla- 
tion and  quit  bleeding.  I  say,  yet  them  get  up 
and  be  doing.  The  opportunity  to  do  so  much 
more  for  our  aged  and  aging  and  needy  is 
right  here,  now.  It  ought  to  be  our  fimction 
as  members  to  help  our  municipalities 
to  be  aware  of  what  can  be  done,  and  to 
urge  them  to  take  the  leadership  necessary  to 
be  taken  by  the  leaders  of  our  municipalities 
to  bring  those  elements  of  social  relief  that 
can  be  had,  right  now,  at  so  little  cost  and 
perhaps  even  a  saving  to  the  property  tax- 
payer. 

I  have  found  in  the  last  year  in  so  many 
other  ways,  that  when  local  people  and  local 
municipalities  are  willing  to  get  down  to 
work  and  review  the  legislation  provided 
for  them  and  to  discuss  and  plan  how  it  can 
best  be  used  to  meet  their  needs,  their 
approach  to  this  government  will  meet  with 
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instant  and  wholeliearted  support  and  assis- 
tance to  overcome  obstacles  lying  in  their 
paths  and  their  confidence  in  this  government 
grows  day  by  day. 

People  are  the  most  important  asset  of 
our  province.  Without  people  we  have  no 
need  for  this  House,  no  need  for  cities  or 
farms  or  roads  or  parks.  So  I  cannot  but 
oppose  the  bureaucratic  programmes  of  my 
hon.  friends  in  the  Opposition  when  they 
want  to  "lean  forward"  and  force  all  of  our 
people  and  all  municipalities  into  one  mould. 
Our  people  are  capable  and  our  people  have 
brains  and  ingenuity  and  willingness  to  work 
through  the  opportunities  now  provided  and 
continuing  to  be  provided  by  free  enterprise 
and  good  legislation  and  leadership.  Let  us 
continue  to  encourage  our  people  to  train 
their  minds,  to  think  and  to  plan  and  to  work 
and  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  to  find  their 
proper  places  in  our  society  by  tlieir  own 
endeavours  and  express  themselves  as  in- 
dividuals or  as  groups  voluntarily  united  to 
express  themselves.  It  is  good  to  be  the  master 
one's  own  destiny.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Progressive-Conservative  Party  alone  stands 
four-square  behind  this  principle. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Villeneuve  (Glengarry):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  arising  to  take  part  in  this  Budget 
debate  I  do  want  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
•Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  purse  in  this  prov- 
ince, for  his  wise  counsel  and  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  This  government  has  made 
;  tremendous  strides  forward  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  in  this  province  since 
1948. 

The  first  department  I  will  touch  upon  is 
The  Department  of  Education.  In  1948  the 
administration  costs  for  this  province  in  The 
Department  of  Education  was  a  little  over 
$38  million.  This  year,  with  an  expansion  in 
■university  aid,  costs  will  amount  to  $517 
million.  The  education  department  alone 
spends  more  than  three  times  as  much  money 
today  as  the  total  provincial  budget  was  in 
1948.  The  purpose  of  The  Department  of 
Education  is  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunity so  that  every  person  in  Ontario  can 
realize  his  full  potential  as  a  human  being. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  schools  now  in  use 
in  Glengarry  county  have  been  built  since 
1948.  The  passing  of  Bill  54  last  year  changes 
the  whole  basis  of  education  in  rural  Ontario 
and  will  provide  larger  and  better  schools  to 
as  many  young  people  as  possible. 

The  establishment  of  The  Department  of 
University  Affairs  is  to  ensure  higher  edu- 
cation standards  to  a  great  number  of  our 
population     and     produce     more     university 


graduates  in  all  fields  from  medicine  to 
engineering.  In  1963  the  technological  and 
trades  training  branch  was  established  in 
The  Department  of  Education  and  new 
schools  for  retarded  children  received  grants 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  schools. 

I  want  to  congratulate  our  hard-working 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  for 
the  tremendous  task  he  has  undertaken  to 
provide  educational  opportunity  to  every  child 
in  this  province.  He  has  met  a  great  challenge 
by  streamlining  his  department  to  deal  more 
effectively  in  a  rapid  change  of  great  ex- 
pansion. 

The  Department  of  Highways  has  also 
more  than  doubled  the  1948  budget  in  total, 
and  here  again  I  do  want  to  single  out  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  MacNaugh- 
ton)  as  being  a  very  efficient  and  capable 
administrator,  with  his  wise,  business-like 
approach  in  dealing  with  the  massive  network 
of  highways  and  roads  in  this  province.  The 
population  of  the  province  is  appreciative  of 
the  advancement  and  the  progressive  pro- 
grammes the  hon.  Minister  is  carrying  out  to 
meet  this  demand. 

The  Department  of  Health,  with  increasing 
demands  for  hospitals  and  institutions,  is 
under  a  very  able  hon.  Minister  (Mr. 
Dymond),  and  he  administers  this  department 
well.  The  explosive  population  growth  in  the 
Toronto  area  has  caused  a  tremendous  burden 
of  responsibility  for  all  levels  of  government 
to  meet  the  ever-growing  demands  for 
expanded  service  in  this  immediate  area,  but 
since  hospitalization  is  available  to  all  citizens, 
it  is  understandable  that,  with  this  large 
concentration  of  population  increase  in  the 
Toronto  area,  there  are  bound  to  be  some 
people  who  feel  that  we  are  not  moving  as 
fast  as  we  should  to  meet  the  required  needs. 
No  government  is  beyond  criticism  but  I 
would  say  that  the  present  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  has  done  an  extremely  good  job  in  the 
administration  of  this  department. 

Public  welfare  is  fast  approaching  the  total 
budget  amount  that  was  set  20  years  ago  and 
in  spite  of  tremendous  efforts  on  the  part  of 
this  government  to  keep  abreast  with  welfare 
services,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  people  to  feel  that  more  respon- 
sibility should  fall  on  the  goverimient  in  this 
particular  field.  I  would  like  to  say  simply 
this:  Money  received  from  the  taxpayers  is 
the  key  to  further  advancement  in  services 
in  this  province  and  the  unanswered  secret  is 
how  to  meet  these  demands  without  imposing 
new  taxes  on  the  population.  From  my 
observation  when  I  was  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee   on    aging,    I    am    satisfied   that   this 
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government  is  doing  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than,  any  other  jurisdiction  of  its  kind  in 
Canada,  and  compares  very  favourably  with 
anyone  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Speaking  as  an  individual,  it  is  my  honest 
opinion  that  no  matter  how  much  effort  any 
government  would  make  in  this  field  to  get 
and  obtain  the  best  results  toward  extending 
services  to  our  senior  citizens,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  full  co-operation  and  support  at 
community  level  throughout  and  through 
various  organizations.  I  was  amazed  and 
pleasantly  surprised  to  see  the  interest  taken 
by  business  and  many  other  citizens  across 
this  province  in  the  lives  of  our  senior  citizens. 
In  many  areas  the  local  communities  are 
delighted  to  assist  in  the  activities  for  the 
benefit  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

Our  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.  Roberts)  is  a  man  very  devoted  to  his 
task  and  is  most  co-operative  when  problems 
arise,  in  helping  to  solve  any  differences  of 
opinion.  This  department  has  expanded  its 
services  to  a  great  extent  across  the  whole 
province  in  order  to  safeguard  our  natural 
resources  of  forest  wealth,  fish  and  wildlife. 

I  could  go  on  down  the  line  to  our  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner) 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rown- 
tree)  who  handle  these  difficult  departments 
with  talented  administrative  ability. 

The  Cabinet  expansion  to  include  a  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development  and  a  Min- 
ister of  Energy  and  Resources  Management  is 
again  evidence  of  the  qualities  of  our  great 
leader  in  this  province  who  is  most  favourably 
acclaimed  throughout  not  only  Ontario,  but 
indeed  all  of  Canada. 

To  all  the  hon.  Ministers  I  have  not  singled 
out,  I  want  to  say  that  we,  as  private 
members,  appreciate  the  efforts  they  are 
making  in  their  different  departments  to  serve 
the  province  of  Ontario  well. 

I  saw  an  item  in  the  newspaper— I  must 
refer  to  it  because  I  must  admit  the  painful 
truth  to  some  extent— which  refers  to  poverty 
areas.  My  own  county  of  Glengarry  is  singled 
out  as  one.  As  most  hon.  members  are  aware, 
over  80  per  cent  of  that  county  is  purely 
agricultural.  And  the  agricultural  position, 
which  I  will  have  to  deal  with,  in  considerable 
length,  is  not  healthy.  However,  I  believe, 
and  I  will  deal  with  it  in  the  course  of  my 
address,  that  perhaps  our  geographic  situation 
and  the  demands  made  on  industry  from  the 
province  of  Quebec  is  not  helping  our  partic- 
ular position. 

However,  I  will  now  deal  in  a  little  more 
detail  and  broader  aspect  on  the  problems  as 


I  see  them  in  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  affect  the  greater  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents. There  has  been  a  minimizing  of, 
and  declining  attitude  towards,  agriculture  in 
our  national  affairs.  There  is  a  growing  alarm 
among  farmers  that  agriculture  is  being 
downgraded  in  the  national  political  scene. 
Agriculture  is  a  most  important  industry;  in 
Glengarry  over  80  per  cent  of  our  population 
depends  on  this  industry  directly  or  indirectly 
for  their  livelihood. 

The  year  1964,  because  of  drought  con- 
ditions, was  not  a  good  year  for  agriculture 
in  eastern  Ontario  in  particular.  And  we  are 
grateful  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
of  this  province  (Mr.  Stewart),  who,  without 
being  asked,  toured  some  sections  of  that 
drought-stricken  area  and  announced  a  policy 
in  which  this  government,  with  assistance 
from  the  federal  government,  would  pay 
towards  the  transportation  of  feed  to  that 
area.  And  I  must  say  that,  to  date,  the  five 
most  easterly  counties  of  Ontario  have  im- 
ported 45,000  tons  of  hay;  and  there  is  more 
to  be  bought  if  it  can  be  had. 

We  as  a  province  have  responsibilities 
through  co-operative  understanding  of  all 
farm  groups  and  agricultural  organizations, 
not  only  within  Ontario  but  across  Canada. 
The  agricultural  outlook  for  1965  most 
certainly  is  not  as  bright  as  we  would  like  to 
see  it.  We  must  seek  to  develop,  through 
our  farm  organizations  in  co-operation  with 
all  levels  of  government,  a  long-term  plan  and 
a  long-term  policy.  I  would  suggest  that 
farm  organizations  should  retain  a  team  of  the 
best  brains  in  this  country  to  develop  a 
pattern  by  which  we  could  work  to  give  full 
recognition  to  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  this  industry.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
get  better  public  understanding  of  this 
industry,  and  through  this  we  will  get  better 
financial  returns  for  our  farmers  and  help 
to  overcome  the  entirely  unrealistic  and  unfair 
situation  that  has  developed. 

In  Canada,  40  per  cent  of  the  national 
economy  still  is  agriculture  and  food  and 
those  industries  concerned  with  the  servicing 
of  the  agriculture  and  food  industries.  All  of 
the  people  making  up  this  40  per  cent  are 
interdependent,  and  any  development  toward 
a  successful  plan  of  the  future  for  Canadian 
agriculture  must  give  recognition  to,  and  have 
the  co-operation  and  understanding  of,  all 
these  segments  to  ensure  that  agriculture  and 
farmers  generally  are  assured  of  an  adequate 
income  more  on  a  par  with  other  segments 
of  our  economy. 

This  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  any  one 
province    and    actions    taken    by    provincial 
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marketing  organizations.  The  efforts  of  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  can  be 
nuUified  and  made  ineffective  by  the  national 
situation  or  other  considerations  pertaining  to 
international  trade. 

The  Ontario  food  council,  formed  a  year 
ago,  recognized  the  broad  complex  of  the 
agricultural  and  food  industry.  The  produc- 
tion for  Canadian  farmers  since  1947  is  up 
147  per  cent  and  the  production  per  industrial 
worker  is  up  37  per  cent.  Twenty  years  ago 
a  farmer  fed  himself  and  ten  others,  now  he 
produces  enough  for  26  others.  Since  1951, 
the  prices  paid  to  farmers  have  gone  down 
13  per  cent,  while  the  farmers'  costs  of  pro- 
duction have  gone  up  more  than  13  per  cent. 
The  farmer's  investment,  because  of  automa- 
tion and  new  mechanical  equipment,  has 
increased  by  more  than  350  per  cent  since 
1947. 

During  this  decline  of  food  prices  to  the 
farmer,  the  cost  of  food  to  the  consumer  has 
increased  by  12  per  cent.  Since  1947,  meat 
prices  have  increased  to  the  consumer  by  25 
per  cent  and  dropped  13.8  per  cent  to  the 
producers.  In  1947,  wheat  was  worth  $2  per 
bushel,  and  bread  sold  to  the  consumers  at 
17  cents  per  loaf.  Now  wheat  is  $1.65  to  the 
farmer  and  bread  23  cents  to  the  consumer. 
In  the  agricultural  inquiry  of  the  U.S. 
government  in  1964,  the  following  facts  were 
brought  out,  and  this  does  not  necessarily 
apply  exactly  the  same  in  this  country,  but 
it  is  more  or  less  a  parallel:  Operators  of 
farms  in  1947  earned  $1.01  per  hour;  in 
1963  this  had  not  changed,  it  still  remained 
at  $1.01  per  hour.  Yet  employees  in  the  food 
processing  business,  wholesale  and  retail, 
moved  from  $1.03  per  hour  in  1947  to  $2.17 
per  hour  in  1963. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  stage  that  the 
consumer,  producer  and  other  handlers  of 
agricultural  products  realize  that  the  farmer 
is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  for  his  labour.  We 
cannot  afford  any  longer  to  gamble  with  con- 
fusion and  division  within  the  broad  and 
necessary  concept  of  the  agricultural  and  food 
industry,  which  follows  from  the  farmer  to 
the  consumer. 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  statistics  for 
different  farm  products  sold  on  August  15, 
1951,  compared  vdth  the  prices  received  by 
the  farmer  on  August  15,  1964:  Commercial 
dairy  cows  of  all  breeds  in  1951  brought 
$280  a  head;  in  1964  they  brought  $212. 
Beef  cattle  were  worth  $31.67  in  August, 
1951;  $20.93  on  an  average  in  1964.  Hogs, 
dressed,  were  $32.29  in  1951;  $26.51  in 
August,  1964.  Chickens,  dressed,  were  worth 
50  cents  a  pound  in  1951;  32  cents  in  1964. 


Turkeys,    dressed,    were    worth   58    cents   in 
1951;  41  cents  in  1964. 

Eggs,  on  October  15,  1963,  were  worth  47 
cents  a  dozen;  on  October  15,  1964,  they 
were  worth  32.8  cents  a  dozen. 

There  is  no  segment  of  our  population  that 
has  to  withstand  the  adversities  of  the  farmers 
in  this  country. 

I  repeat,  this  is  the  picture  facing  agricul- 
ture in  1965.  The  livestock  and  the  dairy 
industry,  and  the  poultry  and  egg  industry, 
will  demand  special  attention  to  work  out 
some  sort  of  a  solution.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  farmer  should  be  expected  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  his  own 
efficiency.  Under  these  conditions,  dairy 
farmers  have  felt  the  squeeze  of  costs,  which 
have  increased  well  out  of  proportion  to  any 
increase  in  the  dairy  farm  income. 

The  strong  demand  for  Ontario  cheddar 
cheese  in  the  United  Kingdom  market  should 
continue  the  competitive  situation  for  milk 
supplies  in  this  province.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment dairy  policies  have  not  yet  been 
announced,  but  farmers  in  both  Ontario  and 
Quebec  are  expressing  the  hope  that  they 
will  result  in  increased  returns  for  the  dairy 
industry. 

Ontario  dairy  farm  leaders  are  looking  for 
some  adjustment  in  milk  marketing  procedure 
in  this  province  in  1965,  so  that  there  will  be 
a  more  co-ordinated  and  stronger  method 
of  marketing  milk.  Ontario  is  the  only  prov- 
ince that  has  milk  distributed  through  various 
channels  of  use  on  a  sound  system  of  balanced 
supply  and  demand  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
Ontario  and  Quebec  alone  produce  65  per 
cent  of  the  milk  products  of  this  country.  It 
is  not  the  responsibility  of  this  province  alone 
to  try  to  direct  the  policy  for  this  country. 
We  must  have  some  mutual  understanding 
with  the  sister  province  of  Quebec  and  try  to 
arrive  at  some  system  where  milk  products 
will  be  diverted  into  the  channels  in  which 
we  can  sell  them  outside  this  country. 

Ontario  has  never  manufactured  more  but- 
ter than  it  consumed  since  1915;  we  have 
imported  butter  from  other  provinces,  but 
the  situation  is  completely  reversed  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  They  have  a  million 
less  population,  and  in  the  last  six  years 
they  have  produced  over  250  million  more 
pounds  of  butter  than  the  province  of  On- 
tario. It  does  not  matter  how  much  we  try, 
through  administrative  control  in  this  prov- 
ince; unless  we  have  an  understanding  with 
the  province  of  Quebec  to  divert  this  milk 
into  its  proper  channels,  I  do  not  see  any 
hope  for  any  immediate  recovery.  However, 
I    would    hope    that    our    hon.    Minister   of 
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Agriculture  would  take  the  time  to  try  for 
some  mutual  understanding  with  the  province 
of  Quebec,  because  it  is  in  their  interests  as 
well  as  our  interests,  particularly  for  dairy 
farmers  in  both  provinces,  to  work  out  a 
satisfactory  arrangement. 

Ontario  is  the  only  province  that  has  a 
cheese  marketing  board  with  a  policy  whereby 
the  producers  of  milk  going  into  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese  have  contributed  financially 
for  years  to  establish  an  export  market  of  this 
product  in  the  United  Kingdom  market. 
Quebec  cheese  has  not  had  a  constant  market 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  sold  some  five 
million  pounds  or  less  in  the  year  1964,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years.  There  is  a 
strong  demand  on  the  part  of  Ontario  cheese 
producers  to  have  the  Ontario  stamp  as  well 
as  the  Canada  stamp  on  cheese  made  in 
this  province.  In  the  past,  the  cheese  market- 
ing board  has  always  guaranteed  the  product 
as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  when  it  was 
sold  on  export  markets. 

Sometimes  it  has  happened  on  a  very  few 
occasions  that,  in  the  transportation  of  this 
product  overseas,  they  have  had  to  make 
adjustments  if  the  British  buyers  found  that 
the  quality  was  not  of  the  highest  standard. 
We  enjoy  a  premium  price  for  this  product 
because  of  this  and  we  do  not  want  to  appear 
selfish,  but  since  the  producers  have  paid 
millions  of  dollars  in  this  province  for  many 
years,  to  establish  and  make  this  marketing 
board  function  in  a  manner  whereby  the 
product  receives  a  preferred  price,  they 
should  at  least  have  protection  regarding 
future  sales  of  Canadian  cheese  that  could 
be  of  inferior  quality  and  produced  in  some 
other  province  of  Canada. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  object  in  any  way 
to  what  is  made  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
They  do  manufacture  a  very  fine  product;  but 
like  anything  else,  all  cheese  sold  outside  tlie 
province  of  Ontario  must  first  meet  the 
standard  quality  required  by  the  cheese 
marketing  board— and  Al  quality.  There  are 
people  who  are  recognized  as  good,  honour- 
able traders,  but  now,  with  the  demand 
readily  available  in  Great  Britain,  our 
farmers  feel  that  traders  can  buy  an  inferior 
quality  product  with  the  Canada  stamp  on  it, 
transport  it  to  Britain  and  as  a  result,  the 
purchaser  of  this  product  on  the  British 
market,  will  refer  to  it  as  a  Canadian  product. 
If  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  all  our  producers 
of  cheese  in  Ontario  will  suffer  accordingly. 
That  is  why  they  are  interested,  and  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  if  it  is 
possible  to  have  this  done  when  he  inter- 
views the  authorities  at  Ottawa. 


Although  we  have  had  a  long  period  of  dry 
weather  during  1964  in  eastern  Ontario, 
drainage  is  still  the  greatest  lack  in  more  than 
half  of  the  tillable  soil  in  Glengarry.  There  is 
considerable  acreage  that  is  not  nearly  as 
productive  as  it  should  be.  Because  of  this, 
many  farmers  of  middle  age  with  families, 
discover  their  children  leaving  for  the  large 
urban  centres  to  earn  a  livelihood.  They  are 
good  honest  citizens,  too  old  to  secure 
employment  in  industry,  not  physically  able 
to  work  larger  farm  units;  yet  they  possess 
too  much  pride  and  dignity  to  ask  for  wel- 
fare, where  in  many  cases,  they  would  be 
financially  much  better  off. 

They  are  the  citizens,  I  feel,  who  deserve 
more  consideration  than  they  are  presently 
receiving.  I  do  not  want  to  blame  any  one 
level  of  government  because  these  are  diffi- 
cult problems.  I  have  a  clipping  here  from 
the  paper,  by  Professor  N.  R.  Richards,  Dean 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph;  he  says  this: 

Farms  to  drop  by  two-thirds.  There  are 
90,000  farms  in  Ontario.  They  will  be  re- 
duced in  number  by  two-thirds  in  the  next 
20  years,  causing  the  dislocation  of  many 
farmers  and  a  sharp  decline  in  farm  popu- 
lation. He  told  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Institute  in  Toronto  that  advances 
in  agriculture,  as  a  result  of  science  and 
technology,  are  mixed  blessings,  greatly 
increasing  food  production  but  disrupting 
the  lives  of  farmers. 

"Agricultural  associations  and  industries 
will  have  to  meet  the  challenge  of  change 
in  agriculture,"  he  said,  "and  with  the 
smaller  number  of  farms  the  application 
of  technology  to  agriculture  will  have  to 
be  intensified  still  further." 

That,  I  believe,  is  a  very  true  statement  alid 
every  evidence  of  that  is  now  taking  place  in 
Glengarry  county.  The  ARDA  programme 
offers  some  economic  improvement  in  Glen- 
garry. 

We  have  more  water  here  in  Canada 
than  any  nation  on  earth  but  we  have  moral 
obligations  to  develop  our  resources  for  the 
betterment  of  our  citizens  and  the  security  of 
future  generations.  It  is  impossible  to  do  this 
satisfactorily  if  we  do  not  make  plans  and 
carry  them  out.  We  face  large  and  com- 
plicated agricultural  problems  and  unemploy- 
ment in  some  areas,  because  of  the  technical 
revolution  taking  place  in  all  fields  of  indus- 
try, including  agriculture. 

If  we  can  analyze  and  understand  what  is 
happening,  plaris  can  be  developed  to  meet 
the  problem.  Unless  this  is  done,  many 
farmers  will  wast^  thdfr  lives  fighting  and 
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losing  battles.  Many  have  grasped  the  oppor- 
tunity provided  by  new  machinery  and  have 
increased  productivity  and  income.  Others 
have  been  forced  oiF  the  land  or  were 
attracted  to  opportunities  elsewhere.  The  end 
of  this  period  of  change,  with  its  opportunities 
and  problems,  is  not  in  sight.  These  changes 
will  leave  their  mark  on  the  lives  of  Cana- 
dians, especially  those  who  farm. 

The  large  food  surpluses  in  the  United 
States  will  continue  for  some  years  to  depress 
world  prices  and  in  particular,  those  of 
Canada,  because  of  our  reciprocal  trade 
arrangements;  and  no  government  can  do 
anything  about  that.  It  is  a  recognized  fact 
that  they  have  been  in  existence  for  many 
years  and  will  continue,  irrespective  of  those 
authorities  who  govern  in  Ottawa. 

My  concern  at  the  moment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  for  those  people  who  are  sound,  honest, 
hard-working  citizens  of  40  years  of  age  and 
upward,  who  are  willing  to  work  and  keep 
family  life  together,  but  are  not  able  to  ex- 
pand their  farm  operations  because  of  health 
or  financial  reasons.  Farm  prices  for  agricul- 
tural products  do  not  give  them  sufficient 
margin  to  replace  depreciated  and  obsolete 
capital  items  adequately  with  a  small  opera- 
tion. Industry  closes  its  doors  to  them  be- 
cause of  their  age.  This  is  a  class  of  people 
that  does  not  want  to  go  on  welfare,  but 
unless  some  concerted  efiFort  is  made  to  estab- 
lish industry  in  these  outlying  areas  in  this 
province,  I  foresee  the  possibility  of  these 
people  moving  to  large  urban  centres  be- 
cause of  their  self-pride  and  becoming  wel- 
fare cases  instead  of  being  the  type  of  citizens 
they  are  desirous  to  be.  They  will  deteriorate 
and  become  recipients  of  welfare  and  con- 
tribute little  to  the  betterment  of  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  going  to  change  my 
tone  of  address  somewhat.  As  a  French 
Canadian  living  in  Ontario,  I  am  somewhat 
concerned,  naturally,  by  the  headlines  of  the 
press,  one  of  which  reads:  "The  greatest 
crisis  could  destroy  Canada  on  this  bilingual, 
bicultural  inquiry."  The  instigator  of  this 
inquiry,  Mr.  Lamontagne  from  the  province 
of  Quebec,  in  many  respects  has  not  helped 
national  unity  in  this  country.  I  appreciate 
that  the  province  of  Quebec  has  problems;  it 
has  many— every  province  has.  But  when  the 
people  of  Quebec  try  to  leave  the  impression 
that  English  Canada  is  to  blame  for  U.S. 
capital  investment  in  that  province,  I  think 
this  is  completely  false  and  wrong.  If  we  go 
back  in  my  lifetime,  I  can  recall  first  of  all 
the  conscription  issue  that  divided  this  coun- 
try. Even  in  the  last  war,  we  again  had  two 
types    of   soldiers:    one   who   was   willing   to 


enlist  because  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to 
defend  the  rights  of  his  country,  and  the 
other,  created  for  the  salvation  of  a  political 
party,  soldiers  normally  known  as  "zombies." 

We  are  paying  for  those  conditions  today. 
If  there  is  unrest  it  is  because  statements 
made  and  sold  to  these  people— penetrated, 
born  and  bred  in  them— are  causing  many  of 
the  problems  that  we  are  confronted  with 
today.  I  do  not  like  to  see  this  because,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  area,  brought  up  as  a  child  in 
a  family  of  15,  I  attended  a  high  school 
where  there  were  143  pupils.  I  was  the  only 
one  of  my  race.  I  was  one  of  two  of  my 
religious  belief.  I  will  never  forget  this  be- 
cause when  the  principal  of  the  school  stated 
that  she  would  like  the  students  to  bring  a 
Bible  to  school  and  read  a  passage  and  recite 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  she  came  to  me  and  said, 
"I  presume  you  are  a  Roman  Catholic."  I 
said,  "Yes."  "Well,"  she  said,  "you  will  not 
have  to  bring  a  Bible  to  school.  If  you  do  not 
feel  like  coming  in  to  the  assembly  hall  with 
the  rest  of  the  pupils  during  prayer,  you  can 
be  excluded  and  stay  in  the  cloakroom."  Her 
approach  to  that  I  will  never  forget  because 
it  was  so  kind  and  so  considerate.  To  comfort 
her,  I  said,  "Well,  I  do  not  think  it  will  do 
me  any  harm."  And  she  said,  "Neither  do  I." 
I  asked  her,  "Would  you  forbid  me  from 
coming  in?"  She  replied,  "By  all  means,  no. 
We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you." 

I  think  our  problems  in  this  country  could 
be  better  settled  if  this  type  of  approach  was 
made  without  passionate  pleas  to  incite 
people,  and  if  the  younger  element  today  is 
thinking  that  way,  it  is  because  the  seeds 
have  been  sown  not  only  in  the  last  genera- 
tion but  in  the  generation  before  that.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  this,  because  I  feel,  and  I  say 
this  with  some  feeling,  that  my  county  today 
is  suffering  because,  located  where  we  are, 
this  attitude  prevails  in  Quebec. 

We  have  one  industry  that  has  come  in 
lately  and  employs  more  than  100  people. 
The  rest  are  all  small  industries,  but  I  do 
hope  that  through  this  government  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall)  will  assist  in  any  way  he  can,  and 
we  will  welcome  any  type  of  industrial  pro- 
motion. I  can  assure  him  that  the  people  in 
our  area  will  not  make  it  uncomfortable  in 
any  way;  we  will  co-operate  to  the  fullest 
possible. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  too  much  more  on  this 
subject,  except  that  I  am  of  French  extraction, 
I  appreciate  what  this  government  has  tried 
to  do  for  us  in  our  schools  in  the  last  20 
years,  I  realize  it  has  not  always  been  easy 
to  please  all  segments  of  our  population,  but 
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I  repeat  this,  that  we  are  never  going  to  get 
anywhere  trying  to  force  another  party  to 
accept  something  it  is  not  wiUing  to  accept. 
I,  as  one  of  a  minority,  am  quite  satisfied  to 
accept  the  good  judgment  of  our  people  in 
this  province,  and  I  would  ask  Mr.  Lamon- 
tagne  and  others  of  that  great  province  of 
Quebec  to  settle  their  own  problems  without 
worrying  about  French  Canadians  who  live 
outside  of  that  province. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale)  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Twelfth  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E.  Sander- 
cock  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORT 

(continued) 

On  vote  2104: 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  all  set  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Haskett)  on  this  vote 
yesterday  when  the  debate  was  adjourned, 
but  I  would  once  more  like  to  make  a  plea 
to  the  hon.  Minister  as  I  did  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  that  he  consider  an  extension  of 
the  use  of  1964  plates  in  certain  areas  of  the 
province  because  of  the  unusual  snow  condi- 
tions in  the  county  of  Essex.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  36  years  that  conditions  have  been 
so  bad.  I  know  the  hon.  Minister  will  say 
that  there  has  been  sufficient  time  to  pur- 
chase licence  plates  but  a  lot  of  these  people 
had  intended  to  buy  them  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  week  and  now  will  not  be  able 
to  buy  them  because  they  cannot  get  out  of 
their  driveways,  cannot  get  out  of  their 
farms,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  use  their 
cars  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  to  purchase 
plates.  I  have  received  three  long  distance 
telephone  calls  since  10:30  this  morning  from 
people  requesting  such  consideration.  I  think 
the  hon.  Minister,  because  of  such  unusual 
circumstances,  should  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  some  type  of  an  extension,  be  it  only 
one  or  two  days,  to  permit  these  people  the 
opportunity  of  purchasing  their  licence  plates 
on  either  Monday  or  Tuesday.  In  a  lot  of  the 
instances,  owing  to  the  conditions,  the  roads 
will  not  be  open  until  then. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  care  to  make 
some  comment  at  this  time  before  I  ask  an- 
other question? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  in  my  reply  to 


the  question  before  the  orders  of  the  day  why 
we  felt  it  was  not  essential  to  make  any  exten- 
sion. We  do  recognize  that  there  has  been 
heavy  snow  in  the  peninsula,  but  the  delivery 
of  plates  is  in  advance  of  the  usual  time  and 
we  have  gone  to  the  special  trouble  of  having 
all  our  280  issuing  offices  remain  open  to- 
morrow, Saturday,  when  many  of  them  would 
have  been  closed.  We  think  that,  by  the  time 
business  closes  tomorrow,  most  of  those  who 
have  wanted  to  buy  plates  before  the  expiry 
date  will  have  obtained  them.  It  may  be  that, 
in  areas  where  roads  were  blocked  and  people 
just  could  not  get  the  plates,  the  local  police 
may  take  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  ask  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  hon.  Minister  contact  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  and  request 
that  some  consideration  be  shown  to  areas 
of  the  province  in  which  it  is  impossible  for 
the  people  to  leave  their  homes  or  their  farms 
for  the  purchase  of  motor  licence  plates  in 
the  next  two  days?  I  know  the  hon.  Minister 
mentioned  that  the  offices  will  be  open  on 
Saturday,  but  if  he  cannot  leave  his  farm, 
even  if  the  office  is  open  on  Saturday,  it  is 
of  no  advantage  to  the  individual.  So  if  the 
hon.  Minister  wishes  not  to  consider  an  exten- 
sion, would  he  request  that  the  hon. 
Attorney  General's  office  consider  not  en- 
forcing for  the  next,  say,  two  days,  or  rather 
not  penalizing  the  individuals  for  the  next 
two  days,  if  they  were  not  able  to  purchase 
their  plates  in  this  area  of  the  province? 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  really  cannot  understand  why  the  hon. 
Minister  is  so  adamant  in  respect  of  this^ 
unusual  situation.  This  morning  he  said  that 
over  90  per  cent,  I  think,  had  already  pur- 
chased their  licence  plates.  Now,  of  course, 
in  the  remaining  days  in  the  Essex  area,  in 
Bruce  and  the  Greys  and  other  parts  of  this 
province,  it  is  just  impossible  for  the  people 
to  get  out  to  get  their  licence  plates.  Now, 
accepting  that  to  be  true— and  it  is— what 
reason  is  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  the  hon. 
Minister  could  not  extend  it  to,  say,  Wednes- 
day of  next  week?  He  would  do  two  things, 
it  would  seem  to  me:  He  would  raise  that  90 
per  cent  to  a  full  100  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
Wednesday;  he  would  not  have  the  trouble 
that  he  will  probably  have  with  that  remain- 
ing ten  per  cent.  They  will  come  in  as  well 
as  those  people  who  cannot  get  in  presently 
from  the  snowbound  areas. 

What  legitimate  reason  or  what  valid 
assumption  does  the  hon.  Minister  assume 
that,  under  the  tmusual  circumstances  that 
imquestionably  exist  in  various  parts  of  this 
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province,  we  could  not  extend  it  for  two  or 
three  days  and  clean  up  the  whole  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  feeling  is  a  very  normal  and  very  legiti- 
mate one.  The  snow  conditions  are  not 
general  over  the  whole  province.  Down  our 
own  way  it  is  not  unusual.  We  have  been 
trying  to  hold  a  terminal  date  firm  for  years 
and  I  think  we  have  estabhshed  it.  It  might 
be  possible— and  I  say  to  the  hon.  members— 
we  might  consider  the  possibility  of  some 
regional  consideration  of  this  unusual  situa- 
tion.  I  think  the  appeal  is  a  reasonable  one. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister  for 
the  consideration  that  he  will  show  to  the 
problem  especially  in  the  Essex  country  area. 
Year  after  year,  we  have  brought  up  in  the 
House  the  suggestion  of  some  type  of  slogan 
on  our  hcence  plates.  Year  after  year,  the 
chambers  of  commerce  recommend  such  a 
slogan,  yet  the  hon.  Minister  refuses,  or  the 
department  refuses,  the  use  of  a  slogan  on 
the  licence  plate.  The  reason  given  is  that 
the  size  of  the  numbers  on  the  plate  would 
be  diminished  to  the  point  where  it  would 
be  most  diflBcult  to  identify  the  numbers.  Let 
me  inform  the  hon.  Minister  that  the  state 
of  Michigan  used  a  one-line  slogan  two  years 
ago.  This  year  it  has  adopted  a  two-line 
slogan,  "Water  winter  wonderland."  The 
number  on  the  plate,  naturally,  may  be  a 
little  smaller  but  even  if  it  were  smaller,  I 
still  can  see  no  reason  why  the  province,  with 
its  2.5  million  vehicles  travelling  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  North  America 
would  not  consider  adopting  some  good 
slogan,  even  if  it  is  the  "Province  of  Oppor- 
tunity," which  the  government  is  so  desirous 
of  advertising.  Let  us  put  it  on  the  plates. 
Let  us  not  be  so  ashamed  of  the  province- 
Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Good 
government  deserves  your  support. 

Mr.  Newman:  All  right,  then,  let  him  put 
on  "Good  Government  Deserves  Your  Sup- 
port," and  eliminate  the  number.  But  put 
something  on  the  plates, 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Or  "Bad 
Government  Does  Not  Deserve  Your  Sup- 
port." 

Mr.  Newman:  Or  "Bad  Government  Does 
Not  Deserve  Your  Support,"  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bruce  says.  But  I  think  it  is  time  that 
this  government  seriously  considered  the  use 
of  a  slogan  on  the  plate.  If  they  are  inter- 
ested in  tourism  and  interested  in  selling  the 
province,  they  certainly  would  consider  such 
a  suggestion. 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
amount  of  study  has  gone  into  this  matter  in 
recent  years,  and  a  great  amotmt  of  thought 
has  been  given  to  displaying  some  symbol  or 
slogan  on  the  registration  plates.  The  main 
conclusion  resulting  from  the  study  is  that 
adding  anything  to  the  plates  other  than  the 
essential  identifying  numerals  and  letters, 
tends  to  reduce  the  legibility  of  the  plates. 
The  primary  function  of  the  plates  is,  of 
course,  to  provide  an  eflBcient  method  of 
identification  for  police  and  enforcement 
oificials.  The  department  has  therefore  been 
reluctant  to  add  anything  to  the  plate  which 
might  reduce  its  eflBciency.  The  slogan  sug- 
gested, "Province  of  Opportunity,"  would 
have  to  go  on  the  bottom  of  the  plate  and 
would  have  to  be  above  the  perforations  for 
the  reception  of  the  screws.  This  would 
intrude  into  tlie  area  for  the  numbers  unless 
it  could  be  nested  between  the  two  perfor- 
ations. I  can  say  that  Ontario,  along  with 
every  jurisdiction  on  this  continent,  adopted 
the  six  inch  by  twelve  inch  licence  plate.  We 
figure  that  numerals,  to  be  legible  at  125 
feet,  must  be  a  full  three  inches  in  depth. 
The  addition  of  a  slogan  of  even  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  especially  if  we  had  one 
that  extended  beyond  the  perforations  and 
therefore  would  have  to  be  above  them, 
would  mean  that  the  identifying  numerals 
would  have  to  be  reduced  disproportionately. 
A  comprehensive  study  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  engineering  experi- 
mental station  has  proved  that  the  addition 
of  a  slogan  halves  the  distance  at  which  the 
numerals  can  be  read. 

Certainly  you  will  agree  that  recognition, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  hit-and-run  acci- 
dents, is  of  prime  importance.  Last  week 
there  were  two  hit-and-run  accidents  in  To- 
ronto. In  one  case  the  police  managed  to  get 
three  figures  only.  Our  concern  is  that  hit- 
and-run  accidents  may  increase  if  the 
numerals  are  reduced  in  size. 

Lastly,  the  value  of  licence  plate  advertis- 
ing is  somewhat  doubtful.  Perhaps  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  our  vehicles  never  leave  the 
province,  and  of  the  remainder,  the  vast 
majority  travel  only  to  nearby  bordering 
jurisdictions. 

In  view  of  all  that,  however,  I  would  point 
out  that  consideration  is  being  given  to  some 
design  or  symbol  for  centennial  year  in 
conjunction  with  planning  by  the  federal 
authorities.  It  is  possible  that  we  will  be 
providing  some  kind  of  symbol  for  the  cen- 
tennial year  of  Confederation  in  1967,  but 
we  hope  it  will  not  be  of  a  kind  that  will 
reduce  the  legibility  of  the  numbers. 
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Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister could  have  read  last  year's  comment. 

Mr.  McKeough:  That  is  all  you  did. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  he  is  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Newman:  We  are  looking  for  some- 
thing new. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
It  is  awfully  boring,  the  same  old- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  If  the  hon. 
Minister  would  do  his  job,  we  would  not  have 
to- 

Mr.  Newman:  If  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  had  taken  care  of  the  collective 
bargaining  Act  for  the  nurses,  then  he  would 
have  enough  on  his  hands  without  his  inter- 
fering in  this  discussion. 

If  the  hon.  Minister  was  as  interested 
as  he  seems  to  be  in  the  legibility  of  tlie 
numbers  on  the  plate,  then  he  would  consider 
the  use  of  a  plastic  plate,  which  lit  up  from 
the  back  would  be  that  much  more  legible. 
You  could  still  include  your  slogan  on  the 
plate.  A  lit  plate,  just  as  you  see  signs  on 
sides  of  buildings,  would  be  far  more  legible 
than  are  the  mud-spattered  and  dirty  plates 
that  you  quite  often  see  today. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  House  will  recall  that  in  these 
estimates  yesterday,  the  hon.  Minister  agreed 
to  furnish  the  specifications,  if  there  were  any, 
ir>  the  granting  of  the  $229,000  contract  to 
a  firm  called  Trafiic  Research  Corporation. 
He  was  going  to  furnish  the  names  of 
personnel  of  that  company.  I  do  not  recall 
whether  he  was  going  to  tell  the  House  the 
job  the  company  had  done  to  justify  its 
exclusiveness,  but  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  could  furnish 
the  House  with  the  specifications  used  in 
granting  that  contract 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  have  that  this  morning,  I  said  I  would 
provide  the  hon.  mernber  with  information 
along  the  lines  he  had  asked. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  sufficient.  We  are  dealing  with  these 
estimates  here.  The  request  came  from  the 
Opposition  to  tlie  hon.  Minister  and  he  said 
he  would  have  this  for  us.  Now  he  might 
wait  until  the— do  you  want  to  speak? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  No,  I  am  not 
saying  a  word.    I  am  listening. 


Mr.  Sargent:  The  estimates  may  be  over 
by  the  time  he  comes  up  with  this  specifica- 
tion. Yesterday,  in  this  regard,  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  North  (Mr.  Wells) 
said  that  his  area  had  used  the  talent  of  this 
firm  before.  Maybe  it  is  a  pet  of  the  govern- 
ment; it  does  not  need  to  issue  tenders. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
diink  this  is  out  of  order  on  this  debate. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  think  so.  You 
promised  to  give  us  the  specifications.  Where 
are  the  specifications? 

Mr.  Singer:  What  more  logical  place  is 
there,  Mr.  Chairman,  than  to  inquire  of  the 
hon.  Minister  when  his  estimates  are  before 
die  House?  The  hon.  Minister  must  know 
as  well  as  anyone  in  this  House  that  the 
Opposition  and  the  people  of  Ontario  are  en- 
titled to  information  about  estimates,  when 
the  estimates  are  before  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Your  member  was 
telling  us  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  he  fails  to  produce  that 
information,  he  is  not  doing  his  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  He  did  not  sit  down. 
Who  takes  over  when  a  member  speaks? 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  all  do  it  together  over 
here. 

Hon.  Mr.   Simonett:   I  notice  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  you  ask  us  for  information, 
we  handle  it.  In  this  regard— going  back  to 
when  this  vote  came  up— I  know  this  section 
of  the  vote  is  over,  but  it  is  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter's fault  if  we  have  to  jump  back  and  forth 
from  item  to  item. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  is  out  of  order.  I  was 
here  yesterday,  and  on  vote  2101  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  North  asked  for  this 
information.  The  hon.  Minister  said  he  would 
supply  him  with  it  and  in  the  spirit  of  that 
undertaking,  that  will  be  done.  Yesterday 
this  House  closed  early,  staffs  were  sent  home 
and  so  on,  and  we  are  sitting  this  morning. 
This  is  a  Friday  session.  I  can  see  no  breach 
whatever  in  the  hon.  Minister's  undertaking 
to  supply  that  information.  There  is  no 
secret  about  this  information. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  then  speak  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  say  this  information  will  be  here 
for  us  on  Monday? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  not  give  you 
that  undertaking  in  that  form.  The  hon. 
Minister's  undertaking  that  he  gave  you 
yesterday  will  be  honoured. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Does  he  have  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Certainly  the  infor- 
mation can  be  secured. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two 
points  that  are  in  dispute.  One  is  that  my 
friend,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  House,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  both  suggested  today  that  the 
undertaking  with  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
North  was  that  the  Minister  would  sup- 
ply the  member  for  Grey  North  with  the 
information.  I  am  suggesting  to  the  House, 
and  will  make  it  even  stronger  than  that, 
that  my  hon.  friend  was  not  saying  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  North,  as  the  member 
for  Grey  North,  that  he  would  supply  him 
the  information.  What  he  was  saying  was 
that  he  would  supply  the  information  to  the 
House.  The  hon.  member  was  not  wanting 
the  information  for  himself  at  some  future 
date,  he  was  wanting  it  for  discussion  on  these 
estimates  in  the  House,  and  that,  I  under- 
stand, was  the  undertaking  that  the  Hon. 
Minister  gave. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  not  what  was 
said  at  all. 

Mr.  Oliver:  If  it  was  not,  it  should  have 
been,  I  can  tell  the  hon.  Minister  that.  This 
information  should  be  public  property.  The 
only  time  that  it  is  going  to  be  useful  pubUc 
property  is  when  the  discussions  are  relevant 
to  the  hon.  Minister's  estimates  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Oliver:  And  the  undertaking  is  of  a 
Minister  to  supply  to  an  individual  mem- 
ber the  information  that  should  be  available 
to  all  at  a  particular  time.  The  time  to  supply 
that  member  with  the  information  is  now, 
maybe  after  the  House  is  over.  I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  use  at  all  is  that  sort 
of  a  promise  and  that  sort  of  an  undertaking? 
I  would  say  this,  my  hon.  friend  the  House 
leader  and,  I  believe,  the  hon.  Minister— and 
I  have  certain  reservations  in  that  regard- 
know  that  the  information  is  available.  If 
the  information  is  available,  that  removes  the 
last  vestige  of  a  reason  as  to  why  we  should 
not  have  it  either  today  or,  at  the  latest,  on 
Monday,  before  these  estimates  are— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  said,  this  information  will  be  forth- 
coming. It  will— 


Some  hon.  members:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  provide  the  information  that 
hon.  members  have  asked  for,  by  Monday 
afternoon. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
speaking  of  the  availability  of  information,  I 
noticed  that,  by  coincidence— and  I  genuinely 
believe  it  was  a  coincidence— vote  2103, 
relating  to  highway  safety,  was  adopted  late 
yesterday  afternoon  as  the  last  formal  action 
of  the  committee,  and  the  summary  bf  motor 
vehicle  traffic  accidents  was  on  our  desks 
the  first  thing  this  morning,  available  imme- 
diately after— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  They  were  on  the  desks 
of  the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition.  I 
shall  have  to  apologize  to  hon.  members  of 
my  party  that  there  were  not  sufficient  copies 
ready.  We  may  have  some  further  drafts 
ready  now,  but  I  tried  to  fulfil  my  commit- 
ment to  the  House  and  I  provided  the  first 
copies  available  to  the  Opposition  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  commend  the  hon.  Minister 
for  the  rather  unusual  but  quite  commend- 
able preferential  treatment  that  has  been 
given  to  the  Opposition  members.  I 
would  point  out  to  him,  however,  that  even 
for  the  Opposition  members  these  figures 
have  become  available  at  the  first  opportunity 
after  they  might  have  been  useful  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  estimates. 

As  I  say,  I  believe  this  is  pure  coincidence. 
I  know  the  hon.  Minister  had  difficulties, 
which  he  explained  yesterday.  I  am  not  going 
to  make  a  big  case  out  of  the  matter.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  find  that  the  statistics  the 
hon.  Minister  has  provided  are,  in  any  case, 
useful  to  a  matter  which  I  wish  to  raise 
under  "Driver  control  branch,"  which  is  one 
of  the  sub-headings  under  the  larger  vote 
relating  to  motor  vehicles  administration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  had  not  got  these 
statistics,  I  probably  would  not  have  raised 
the  point.  It  is  a  point  that  I  have  raised 
many  times  and  with  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  government.  However,  there  are  now  up- 
to-date  statistics  available,  which,  I  think, 
serve  to  reinforce  the  point  I  have  tried  to 
make  in  the  past.  This  point  relates  to  the 
connection  between  driving  and  drinking. 

Now,  if  one  looks  at  this  summary  under 
main  heading  No.  3,  "Number  of  Drivers" 
and  the  sub-heading,  "Condition  of  Drivers," 
one  finds  that  as  far  as  the  statisticians'  re- 
ports are  concerned,  at  any  rate,  the  number 
of  drivers  whose  ability  was  impaired  or  who 
had  been  drinking,  as  the  entry  is  worded,  is 
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shown  as  13.7  per  cent  of  the  drivers  involved 
in  all  accidents— or  at  least  that  these  two 
factors  were  factors  in  13.7  per  cent  of  all 
accidents.  I  think  my  calculations  are  correct 
—I  have  done  them  rather  hurriedly. 

An  hen.  member:  What  are  you  referring 
to? 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  under  No.  3,  "Number 
of  Drivers."  You  will  find  there  the  number  of 
accidents  in  which  the  condition  of  the  driver 
was  listed  as  either  "Ability  Impaired"  or 
"'Has  been  Drinking."  You  add  those  two 
figures  up  and  then  take  them  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  accidents  as  shown  in 
heading  No.  1  and  arrive  at  13.7  per  cent. 
From  this  I  take  it  that  either  impaired 
ability  or  drinking  was  a  factor  in  13.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  accidents. 

I  realize  that  the  total  number  of  accidents 
shown  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  is  not  the  same 
as  the  total  under  "Condition  of  Drivers."  I 
'assume  that  is  because  there  is  some  double 
counting  in  the  total  shown  under  "Condition 
of  Drivers."  A  driver  may  have  been  drink- 
ing and  also  been  suflFering  from  extreme 
fatigue.  At  least,  that  is  the  only  explanation 
I  can  give  offhand,  but  the  total  number 
of  accidents,  at  any  rate,  is  shown  as  111,232. 
In  that  total  number  of  accidents,  3,584  of  the 
drivers  concerned  were  shown  as  having  im- 
paired ability,  and  11,649  were  shown  as 
having  been  drinking. 

That  13.7  per  cent  is  a  significant  figure, 
tut  if  we  move  over  into  the  other  column 
we  find  these  percentages  increasing.  The 
percentage  in  personal  injury  accidents  was 
15.7  and  in  fatal  accidents,  21.5.  In  other 
■words,  the  more  serious  the  nature  of  the 
'accident,  the  greater  degree  of  involvement 
of  drinking,  to  the  point  where  in  more  than 
one-fifth  of  fatal  accidents,  drinking  was  a 
factor. 

I  believe  that  these  figures  probably  under- 
state the  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  many 
experienced  legal  practitioners  have  indicated 
that  they  know  very  well  that  there  are  acci- 
dent cases  where  a  driver  has  had  a  drink 
but  the  fact  never  shows  up  in  the  record. 
He  tells  his  lawyer  that  he  had  a  drink  or 
two  but  naturally  the  lawyer  is  not  going  to 
tell  that  to  the  world.  Often,  therefore,  drink- 
ing may  have  been  a  factor  without  showing 
up  in  the  statistics,  so  that  the  percentages 
I  have  quoted  could  be  said  to  be  minimum 
percentages,  indicating,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  it  statistically,  the  importance  of 
this  phenomenon  in  the  accident  situation  in 
the  province. 

In  fact,  as  far  as  "Condition  of  Drivers"  is 


concerned,  it  is  the  only  phenomenon  that  is 
of  any  kind  marked  significance.  The  others 
listed,  such  as  "Extreme  Fatigue"  or  "Physical 
Defects"  are  shown  in  the  statistics  to  be 
factors  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  accidents. 
The  only  factor  where  the  condition  of  the 
driver  is  important  is  the  one  relating  to 
drinking,  which  brings  me  back  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  point  I  have  made  on  a 
previous  occasion  in  this  session,  and  I  think, 
at  every  other  session  since  I  became  a 
member  of  the  House.  I  am  not  going  to  go 
through  it  all  again,  except  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Minister,  a  pamphlet 
issued  recently,  which  contains  the  text  of  an 
address  given  on  December  2,  1964  by  Mr. 
Justice  E.  L.  Haines,  under  the  title,  "Drink- 
ing and  Driving." 

The   hon.    Minister   paid   no   attention   to 
arguments  on  this  subject  when  I  put  them 
forward  in  the  House.    I  do  not  necessarily 
blame  him  for  that;  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an 
authority  in  this  field;  all  I  have  ever  tried  to 
do  is  to  summarize  arguments  that  authorities 
have  made,  but  having  in  my  hand  a  recent 
statement  from  a  recognized  authority  in  the 
field— a  man  who  before  his  elevation  to  the 
bench  had  a  wide  experience  as  a  legal  prac- 
titioner in  cases  of  this  kind— I  am  going  to 
reinforce  comments  I  have  made  previously 
by  reading  to  the  hon.  Minister  some  extracts 
from  Mr.  Justice  Haines'  speech.    He  said: 
The  majority  of  our  citizens  who  drink 
and  drive  are  not  in   sympathy  with  our 
present  laws   in   so   far  as   they   apply  to 
them.      They    know    that    driving    a    car 
involves  the  operation  of  a  highly  complex 
and    intricately    co-ordinated    set    of   skills 
which  are  essential  not  only  to  drive  under 
ordinary  conditions  but  to  meet  sudden  or 
unforeseeable    hazards.     And    they    know 
that  there  is  an  area  where  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  can  result  in  a  condition  where 
a  man  does  not  drive  safely,  yet  is  neither 
impaired  nor  intoxicated.    In  this  half-way 
house  between  sobriety  and  impairment  is 
to  be  found  the  majority  of  drivers  whose 
drinking    becomes    a    causative    factor    in 
accidents  or  unsafe  driving. 

This  is  a  point,  I  think,  that  should  be 
stressed,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  comes  out  clearly 
in  the  statistics  provided  to  us  by  the  hon. 
Minister.  The  greatest  menace  on  the  high- 
way is  not  in  fact  the  driver  whose  ability  is 
impaired  to  the  point  where  he  could  be 
successfully  prosecuted  for  impaired  driving. 
The  driver  who  causes  the  greatest  hazard  is 
the  driver  who  has  had  two  or  three  drinks, 
not  sufficient  that  he  could  be  charged  under 
the  Criminal  Code,  but  enough  to  reduce  his 
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judgment  to  the  point  where  he  is  no  longer 
safe  as  a  person  in  charge  of  a  high-powered 
vehicle. 

We  can  see  that  in  the  statistics  that  the 
hon.  Minister  has  put  before  us.  Under  the 
category,  "ability  impaired,"  the  number  is 
much  smaller  than  that  shown  under  the 
category,  "had  been  drinking."  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  fatal  accidents,  the  number  of 
drivers  shown  as  having  ability  impaired  was 
only  51  compared  to  207,  or  four  times  as 
many,  who  had  been  drinking.  Similarly, 
with  personal  injury  accidents,  1,160  are 
shown  whose  ability  was  impaired,  compared 
to  4,580  who  had  merely  been  drinking— had 
had  a  drink,  or  two  or  three,  not  enough  to 
justify  a  prosecution  for  impairment  or  even 
an  assessment  by  a  local  police  officer  that 
his  ability  was  impaired,  but  enough  to  make 
that  person  an  imsafe  driver. 

Mr.  Justice  Haines  goes  on  to  say: 

I  believe  our  citizens  would  be  in  favour 
of  a  law  which  limits  the  amount  of  alcohol 
a  motorist  may  have  in  his  blood  and  still 
be  permitted  to  drive,  so  long  as  the 
penalty  for  excess  amounts  of  alcohol  short 
of  impairment,  did  not  demean  or  disgrace 
the  driver.  Indeed  he  would  welcome  it 
because  the  need  for  a  limit  on  blood 
alcohol  is  just  as  necessary  as  a  speed  limit. 

These  are  points  that  I  have  tried  to  make 
in  the  past  in  this  House,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  happy  to  have  Mr.  Justice  Haines  make 
them  much  more  effectively  than  I  was  able 
to  do  and  I  hope  that  perhaps  he  might  have 
some  effect  on  the  hon.  Minister. 

The  question  for  all  of  us  today,  includ- 
ing our  legislators  is:  How  much  alcohol 
in  a  motorist's  blood  must  you  encounter 
when  both  of  you  use  the  highway?  What 
is  the  upper  limit  of  alcohol  a  driver  may 
have  in  his  blood  and  still  be  permitted  to 
drive,  in  the  exercise  of  a  proper  sense  of 
responsibihty  to  other  users  of  the  high- 
way? Here  science  comes  to  our  assist- 
ance. It  is  now  well  established  that  the 
danger  point  is  .05  per  cent.  Translated 
into  consumption  it  means  4.5  ounces  of 
alcohol  within  an  hour  before  driving  for 
a  man  of  average  build.  The  driver  is  not 
impaired  but  he  is  in  a  condition  where  due 
care  and  appreciation  of  risk  is  less  likely. 
He  is  the  one  who  is  apt  to  be  travelling 
too  fast  as  he  approaches  a  situation  of 
danger,  he  fails  to  see  the  dark  objects 
ahead  as  quickly  as  when  not  drinking,  his 
reactions  are  slowed,  and  if  it  should  be 
toward  the  end  of  the  day  he  may  be  a 
candidate  for  sleep. 


And  may  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
interject  here,  end  up  in  the  hon.  Minister's 
statistics  imder  the  heading,  "extreme 
fatigue." 

Surely  that  man  is  just  as  much  a  hazard 
to  other  users  of  the  highway  as  one  who 
travels  20  to  25  miles  per  hour  above  the 
speed  limit  and  should  be  fined  accord- 
ingly. His  fine  would  be  increased  with  the 
degree  his  blood  alcohol  exceeds  the  per- 
missible level.  Like  the  motorist  who 
exceeds  the  speed  limit,  there  should  be 
no  defence  that  he  was  driving  carefully. 
Some  motorists  can  and  do  drive  safely  at 
80  to  100  miles  per  hour  but  they  are  fined 
just  tlie  same. 

Of  course  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
speed  is  so  excessive  under  the  circum- 
stances tliat  the  driving  becomes  dangerous 
and  the  driver  is  then  charged  with  danger- 
ous driving.  The  same  would  apply  to 
blood  alcohol.  It  could  rise  to  the  point 
where  driving  with  a  high  level  would  also 
be  dangerous  and  would  result  in  a  charge 
of  dangerous  or  impaired  driving. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Justice 
Haines  states  once  again  the  position  that  has 
been  stated  by  many  authorities  in  the  field, 
that  if  we  are  going  to  control  the  problem 
of  driving  and  drinking,  we  must  establish  a 
simple,  readily  enforceable  oflFence  similar  to 
the  offence  of  speeding.  There  may  be  other 
more  serious  offences  such  as  the  present 
offences  enumerated  in  the  code,  which  will 
still  stay  there  and  on  which  action  will  be 
taken  in  certain  extreme  cases,  but  in  most 
cases  where  drinking  is  involved  you  cannot 
take  action  under  the  code.  The  evidence  is 
just  not  strong  enough. 

It  is  the  same  thing  with  speeding.  If  we 
had  no  speed  limit,  but  had  to  rely  entirely 
on  such  charges  as  dangerous  driving  and 
that  sort  of  thing— the  more  serious  charges— 
we  would  be  much  less  able  to  control  the 
problem  of  speeding  on  our  city  streets  and 
on  our  highways.  So  I  submit  that  the  case 
is  almost  identical  and  therefore  the  govern- 
ment should  follow  the  advice  given  to  it 
from  many  jurisdictions,  by  recognized  ex- 
perts, and  establish  such  an  offence  in  the 
law  of  this  province. 

I  would  just  like  to  quote  one  or  two  more 
paragraphs  from  Mr.  Justice  Haines,  as 
follows: 

Once  the  permissible  level  is  established 
by  legislation  a  motorist  can  very  quickly 
calculate  the  maximum  amount  of  liquor 
he  can  consume  in  a  given  time  and  still 
be  permitted  to  drive.  When  he  exceeds 
the  permissible  level  he  will  know  he  is 
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breaking  the  statute.  He  will  be  encovir- 
aged  to  drink  in  a  responsible  fashion. 
Such  legislation  would  require  that  a 
motorist  take  a  breathalizer  test  or  suffer  a 
penalty  for  his  refusal.  Under  no  circum- 
stances would  the  police  apply  physical 
force.  When  the  test  showed  that  his  blood 
alcohol  was  too  high,  he  would  be  charged 
simply  "with  driving  with  more  than  the 
permissible  amount  of  alcohol  in  his  blood," 
and  punished  according  to  the  degree  he 
exceeds  the  limit. 

This  concept  of  an  upper  limit  of  alcohol 
in  the  blood  while  driving  is  not  new.  For 
the  last  few  years  it  has  been  endorsed  by 
all  serious  students  of  the  problem  and 
the  Ontario  alcohol  research  foundation. 

—now  the  addictions  research  foundation. 
It  provides  the  simplest  solution  for  rid- 
ding our  highways  of  the  driver  who  drinks 
too  much  for  safety.  While  the  enactment 
of  such  a  law  is  for  our  legislators,  primarily 
it  is  a  question  for  all  of  us.  That  question 
is:  How  much  do  we  really  want  to  limit 
our  own  drinking  and  that  of  the  other 
motorist  when  both  of  us  use  the  highway? 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
—I  think  it  comes  under  this  vote,  driver 
control— that  I  have  no  criticism  to  offer  along 
this  line,  but  those  who  reach  the  fine  age 
of  80  years  know  they  have  to  take  a  driving 
test  to  have  a  driver's  licence.  I  know  the 
hon.  Minister  is  quite  aware  that  this  builds 
up  a  great  concern,  or  worry,  and  is  a  prob- 
lem to  those  who  have  to  take  these  driving 
tests  at  this  age.  They  hope  that  the  examiner 
will  be  a  kind  man,  a  man  of  courtesy,  and 
I  think— judging  by  the  way  it  concerns  many 
of  these  people  who  have  discussed  this  with 
me— that  the  hon.  Minister's  instructions  to 
these  examiners  should  be  to  use  extreme 
courtesy.  Maybe  he  could  give  me  an  idea 
what  rules,  or  what  instructions,  are  given  to 
these  driver-examiners  across  the  province 
who  take  the  driving  tests  of  citizens  of  80 
years  and  over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
I  should  speak  first  on  the  point  raised  by 
the  last  hon.  member  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  accorded  older  motorists  who  are 
called  in  for  re-examination.  I  would  like 
to  say,  first  of  all,  that  we  endeavour  to  have 
our  examiners  instructed  to  be  courteous  with 
all  persons  applying  for  driving  tests  and  I 
think  that  most  of  the  examiners  are  particu- 
larly careful  in  dealing  with  older  people, 
having  regard  to  their  special  conditions  and 


concerned  as  we  all  are  that  the  highways 
will  be  safe  for  all  users. 

I  would  like  to  comment,  if  I  may,  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  points  raised  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  again.  In  using 
the  accident  statistic  sheet,  he  has  crossed 
some  of  the  column  lines  in  his  comparisons 
and  has  come  to  rather  unusual  conclusions. 

First  of  all,  might  I  point  out,  that  of  the 
total  number  of  111,232  accidents,  1,424 
persons  were  fatally  injured  and  there  were 
54,560  more  or  less  seriously  injured.  That 
is  the  line  of  figures  you  will  find  running 
horizontally  about  two  inches  below  the  top. 
Those  were  the  three  figures  I  had  available 
when  first  I  spoke  on  this  subject  when  I 
brought  down  my  estimates. 

I  would  like  to  distinguish  between  two 
separate  sections  of  this  report,  because  I 
think  they  point  up  a  very  interesting  fact. 
Under  "Number  of  Drivers"— that  is  section 
three  at  the  bottom  left,  and  in  the  second 
column— "the  condition  of  the  driver"— and 
these  were  figures  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  was  using— we  find  the  total  num- 
ber of  drivers  involved,  was  189,096,  roughly 
190,000  involved. 

Now,  he  combined  the  number  of  those 
involved  in  sections  2  and  3,  namely,  "Ability 
Impaired"  and  "those  that  had  been  drink- 
ing." For  his  purpose  he  was  grouping  them. 
Actually  there  were  only  3,584  who  were  im- 
paired, out  of  a  total  of  190,000.  That  would 
be  something  less  than  two  per  cent.  He 
combined  the  number  of  those  that  had  been 
drinking.  I  think  he  was  using  a  figure  of 
13  per  cent.  I  think  the  actual  figure  of  those 
impaired  and  those  who  had  been  drinking, 
with  respect  to  the  total  number  of  drivers, 
was  inore  in  tlie  nature  of  7.5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  taking  it  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  accidents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  are  dealing  with 
drivers  now,  though. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  the  point  is  that  the 
drivers  were  involved  in  the  accidents. 
Drivers  who  had  been  drinking  or  were 
impaired  were  involved  in  this  number  of 
cases.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  quibble 
about  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  can  do 
it  either  way,  but  my  basic  point  is  still 
valid,  that  the  percentage  increases  as  the 
seriousness  of  the  accident  increases. 

As  to  the  point  the  hon.  Minister  raised 
with  regard  to  impaired  ability,  he  has  a 
perfect  genius  for  missing  the  points  that 
are  made  in  presentations  to  him.  That  was 
my  whole  point:  that  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
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driver  whose  ability  is  impaired  who  is  the 
dangerous  driver;  it  is  the  driver  who  has 
been  drinking,  but  not  to  the  point  where 
he  could  be  charged  with  impairment  or  even 
listed  in  the  police  report  as  probably  being 
impaired.  That  was  the  major  point  in  my 
presentation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  I  thought  I  should 
go  further  and  point  out  that  those  who  had 
been  drinking  are  not  shown  as  being  in  that 
condition  to  the  point  where  they  were  con- 
sidered to  be  a  factor  to  the  accident.  These 
are  just  the  statistics.   Now,  let  me  go  further. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  a  minute,  before  the  hon. 
Minister  goes  on.  On  what  basis  does  he  say 
that  drinking  was  not  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  accident?  All  that  the  statistics  show, 
as  I  see  them,  is:  that  the  drivers  had  not 
been  drinking  to  the  point  where  they  could 
be  categorized  as  suffering  impaired  ability 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  That  is  a 
very  different  kind  of  thing  from  saying  that 
they  have  not  been  drinking  to  the  point 
where  their  drinking  was  a  factor  in  the 
accident. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  is  not  showing  the 
number  who  were  charged  with  impairment 
or  convicted. 

The  hon.  member  then  went  ahead  to  deal 
with  the  address  by  hon.  Mr.  Justice  Haines 
before  the  Canadian  federation  on  alcohol 
problems.  I  may  say  I  was  present  on  that 
occasion  and  I  had  a  transcript  of  the  address 
as  soon  as  he  was  through.  I  also  received  a 
copy  of  it,  as  the  hon.  member  did.  It  has 
been  given  very  careful  consideration.  He 
was  espousing  the  cause  of  the  breathaUzer 
and  he  dealt  very  extensively  with  sections 
224,  subsections  3  and  4  of  the  code,  and 
showed  wherein  the  problem  lay.  It  has 
been  my  point,  and  I  mentioned  it  formerly 
in  this  debate,  that  if  action  is  to  be  taken, 
it  would  seem  preferable,  as  I  have  said, 
that  it  should  be  taken  at  the  federal  level 
and  be  uniform  across  the  country.  But  that 
is  not  the  point  I  was  going  to  make  now. 

Mr.  Justice  Haines  made  a  suggestion 
with  which  I  do  not  think  I  would  agree, 
.that  the  enforcement  would  be  improved,  if, 
instead  of  having  our  present  penalties,  we 
eliminated  the  jail  sentence  altogether. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  it  was  never  suggested  in 
what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  And  he  suggested,  as 
an  alternative  to  tliat,  that  we  should  have 
penalties  graduated  according  to  the  amount 
of  alcohol  determined  in  the  blood,  and  that 


the  penalties  should  increase  with  the  amount 
of  alcohol,  just  as  we  do  with  respect  to 
speed  in  excess  of  the  speed  limit.  I  carmot 
feel  that  his  proposal  would  improve  the 
enforcement  or  the  results  of  dealing  with 
this  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Why 
do  you  maintain  the  principle  in  speeding 
then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  In  speeding  there  is  a 
very  real  difference.  The  driver  has  before 
him  a  speedometer  that  tells  him  exactly 
what  speed  he  is  going,  and  he  has  signboards 
along  the  way,  showing  what  is  the  maximum 
speed  allowed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  may  or  may  not  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  There  is  nothing  com- 
parable with  respect  to  a  person  who  has 
been  drinking.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
speedometer  to  show  him  when  he  passes  a 
certain  limit,  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  assume 
that  he  possesses  the  ability  to  determine 
what  his  alcohol  rate  is  when  he  gets  into  a 
higher  level.  Indeed,  his  ability  to  read  the 
signs,  if  there  were  any  signs  to  be  read, 
would  be  reduced.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
fair  comparison  at  all. 

I  would  move  on  to  a  further  item  in  this 
chart;  perhaps  hon.  members  have  noticed  it. 
It  is  under  number  seven,  "the  number  of 
vehicles."  Two-thirds  of  the  way  down,  or 
two  inches  from  the  bottom  right  comer,  the 
chart  shows  there  was  a  total  of  200,103 
vehicles  involved  and  under  the  "condition  of 
vehicles"— one,  "apparently  good"— there  were 
187,284  and  11  "not  known'-another  5,942. 
But  in  contrast  to  that,  we  find  that  the 
brakes  were  defective  in  2,634  vehicles  and 
steering  mechanism  defective  in  another  527 
vehicles.  As  regards  the  "condition  of 
vehicles,"  of  the  200,103  vehicles  involved, 
2,634,  or  1.3  per  cent,  had  defective  brakes 
and  527,  or  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  had 
faulty  or  defective  steering  apparatus.  No 
mechanical  fault  was  established  in  over 
193,000. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  percentage  was 
checked? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  All  but  about  1.5  per 
cent  were  in  apparently  reasonably  acceptable 
condition,  or  at  least  were  not  seriously  de- 
fective to  the  point  where  you  would  assume 
they  had  caused  the  accident. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  tell  what  percentage  of  the  vehicles 
in  Ontario  were  checked? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  A  very  small  number.  I 
dealt  with  that  in  my  estimates  and  I  said 
we  had  about  125,000  checked  by  our  safety 
lanes  and  about  six  hundred-and-some- 
thousands  checked  by  the  provincial  police. 
A  large  number,  in  addition  to  that,  were 
checked  by  the  municipal  police.  But  I  am 
coming  to  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question?  Why  do  you  add  the  not-known 
amount  to  those  that  were  apparently  good, 
to  arrive  at  193,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  For  the  simple  reason 
that  we  do  not  know  that  they  were  not  good. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  then,  why  should  you 
put  them  with  the  good  ones,  if  the  heading 
here  says  "not  known"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  is  a  very  small 
number. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  why  put  it  in?  Why  not 
be  fair? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  have  given  the  exact 
figures,  first  of  all,  of  those  that  had  defective 
brakes  and  those  that  had  defective  steering 
and  I  did  not— 

Mr.  Singer:  You  said  193,000  were  good 
and  the  chart  says  187,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Having  first  clearly 
pointed  the  others  out  and  drawn  attention  of 
hon.  members  to  it,  I  think  these  figures  do 
point  up  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  They 
show  in  the  main  that  most  of  the  drivers 
who  were  involved  in  accidents— and  it  is 
found  in  section  three,  the  second  column, 
about  halfway  up— for  the  largest  number 
the  cause  was  given  as  "inattentive  driving." 

These  figures  point  up  this,  that  in  the 
main  this  is  a  problem  of  great  magnitude, 
but  it  is  not  one  that  admits  of  easy  solution. 
It  does  show  two  things,  that  for  the  most 
part  the  vehicles  were  in  good  condition,  and 
for  the  most  part,  the  drivers  were  in  good 
condition.  It  brings  it  right  down  to  this,  that 
no  action  we  can  take  in  government,  federal, 
provincial  or  municipal,  would  completely 
solve  the  problem  and  that  the  greatest 
problem  is  the  individual  driver,  the  ordinary 
driver,  the  good  driver  as  each  of  us  thinks 
he  is. 

If  we  are  going  to  improve  the  driving  in 
the  province,  if  we  are  going  to  reduce  these 
accident  statistics  that  are  as  shocking  to  me 
as  they  are  to  the  hon.  members  opposite  who 
are  making  much  of  them,  it  can  only  be  if 
each  and  everyone  of  us  will  accept  his  in- 


dividual responsibility  to  walk  and  drive 
safely.  There  is  no  other  way  that  we  can 
reduce  the  driving  accident  problem  in  this 
province.  So  I  take  this  occasion  to  point  out 
that  if  we  are  going  to  make  any  real  pro- 
gress in  reducing  the  accident  situation  in  the 
province,  it  must  be  by  mature  people,  by 
people  young  and  old,  by  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  province,  be  they  pedestrians  or  motor- 
ists, all  of  whom  contribute  to  the  traffic 
pattern,  always  exercising  care  and  caution 
and  common  sense. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the 
statements  the  hon.  Minister  has  just  been 
making  would  establish  a  record  for  platitudes 
even  for  him.  Obviously  there  are  many 
factors  involved  in  accidents.  I  hope  that  no- 
body over  here  tried  to  suggest  anything 
different.  There  are  many  different  attacks 
that  have  to  be  made  on  the  problem,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  of  the  many  attacks 
that  have  to  be  made  we  do  not  consider  any 
specific  ones. 

I  am  suggesting  to  him  a  specific  one  that 
he  ought  to  have  considered  long  ago.  He 
made  some  reference  to  Mr.  Justice  Haines' 
discussions  of  the  Criminal  Code.  I  think  he 
said  something  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Justice 
Haines  showed  some  of  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  the  code.  Well,  that  is  the  under- 
statement of  the  year.  What  Mr.  Justice 
Haines  did,  was  to  make  mincemeat  of  the 
arguments  that  the  hon.  Minister  and  other 
representatives  of  the  government  have  been 
making  for  years,  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
breathalyzer  tests.  He  completely  demolished 
them.  Of  course  it  is  not  the  first  time,  it  has 
been  done  many  times. 

I  want  to  return  to  the  other  point  of 
establishing  a  specific  offence  of  driving  with 
greater  than  a  certain  specified  percentage  of 
alcohol  in  the  bloodstream.  The  way  the  hon. 
Minister  talked,  one  would  have  thought  that 
this  was  an  entirely  novel  idea  that  had 
come  to  his  attention  for  the  first  time  when 
he  heard  Mr.  Justice  Haines'  speech  on 
December  2.  If  that  is  so,  there  may  be  a 
little  hope.  I  know  that  it  takes  quite  a  while 
for  ideas  to  filter  through  and  if  he  has  just 
started  considering  it  for  the  first  time,  per- 
haps we  may  hope  that  he  will  begin  to  see 
the  sense  in  it  in  time,  after  all  his  initial 
unfavourable  reactions  are  overcome.  I  would 
remind  him,  however,  that  it  is  far  from  a 
novel  idea.  It  is  an  idea  that  has  been 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Justice  Haines,  by  Dr. 
Ward  Smith  of  the  Attorney  General's  lab, 
and  by  many  authorities  for  many  years.  In 
fact,  several  years  ago  a  special  issue  of  the 
Criminal    Law    Quarterly    was    devoted    to 
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(his  matter  exclusively,  in  which  this  par- 
ticular issue  was  discussed  at  great  length 
and  in  which  the  conclusion  of  the  experts 
concerned  was  unanimous  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  offence  of  the  type  concerned 
would  be  a  useful  instrument  in  controlling 
the  problem  of  drinking  and  driving.  They 
established  this  beyond  any  doubt. 

The  hon.  Minister's  comments  this  morning 
indicate  either  that  he  did  not  read  that  issue 
of  the  Criminal  Law  Quarterly  and  other 
similar  studies  of  the  matter,  or  he  read  it 
and  did  not  absorb  what  it  said,  one  or 
the  other.  His  suggestion  that  it  is  a 
federal  matter  is  ridiculous.  It  is  no  more 
a  federal  matter  than  the  speed  limit  is  a 
federal  matter.  We  provide  for  limitations  on 
the  rate  of  speed  in  our  own  Highway  Traffic 
Act.  This  is  an  analogous  sort  of  thing.  It  is 
not  suggested,  and  never  was  suggested,  as 
the  hon.  Minister  seems  to  think,  that  the 
offence  suggested  is  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  the  more  serious  offences.  It  is  intended 
as  a  supplement,  just  as  the  offence  relating  to 
speed  limits  is  a  supplement  to  some  more 
serious  offences,  such  as  dangeroxis  driving. 

The  hon.  Minister  said  that  there  is  no— I 
do  not  know  what  you  would  call  it— there  is 
nothing  comparable  to  a  speedometer  that  a 
motorist  can  carry  with  him,  indicating  what 
his  alcohol  level  is  at  the  moment.  Well, 
that  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman;  that  is  really  a 
tremendous  piece  of  logic  on  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's part.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
all  sorts  of  reliable  information,  adequate 
for  the  purposes  under  consideration,  from 
which  a  person  can  readily  decide  what  the 
probable  concentration  of  alcohol  in  his  blood 
is.  This  information  is  readily  available  from 
the  addiction  research  foundation  and  other 
organizations.  Mr.  Justice  Haines,  himself, 
suggested  a  guide,  and  the  matter  is  a  rela- 
tively simple  one.  Establish  the  offence  under 
the  law,  then  conduct  an  educational  pro- 
gramme that  will  communicate  to  the  motorist 
information  which  will  be  a  clear  indication 
to  him  as  to  the  degree  of  consumption  that 
is  going  to  put  him  in  danger  of  breaking  the 
law.  That  is  really  all  that  is  required.  If 
that  were  done,  I  am  sure  that  we  coidd  get 
motorists  to  adopt  a  more  responsible  attitude 
than  many  of  them  now  take  to  the  question 
of  driving  and  drinking. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  a  law  by  itself  is 
sufficient.  I  do  not  believe  than  an  education 
prf)gramme  by  itself  is  sufficient.  But  I  think 
the  two  together  could  do  a  great  deal  to 
create  a  sense  of  re.sponsibility.  Unfortunately, 
the  attitude  is  still  all  too  prevalent,  even 
among     normally     responsible     people,     that 


there  is  something  amusing  about  having  a 
few  drinks  and  then  getting  into  a  car.  There 
is  nothing  amusing  about  it  at  all.  And  if  a 
few  motorists,  good  respectable  citizens, 
found  themselves  up  in  court,  charged  with 
an  offence  on  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
secure  a  conviction  and,  say,  the  levy  of  a 
fine,  and  maybe  the  loss  of  two  or  three 
points,  this  would  bring  it  home  to  them  fast 
enough;  and  it  would  bring  it  home  to  their 
friends  and  neighbours. 

This  is  the  sort  of  approach  that  I  am 
submitting  to  the  hon.  Minister  once  again, 
for  about  the  tenth  time.  It  is  considered  by 
almost  all  experts  to  be  the  approach  that 
will  be  most  likely  to  produce  results  in  deal- 
ing with  a  problem  that  I  think,  no  matter 
how  we  may  argue  about  the  specific  inter- 
pretation of  the  statistics,  is  a  serious  factor 
in  the  automobile  accident  situation  in  the 
province. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  has 
been  established  at  this  point  that  in  all  fair- 
ness to  the  hon.  Minister,  there  is  a  great 
need  for  a  change  of  thinking  in  his  depart- 
ment. I  say  that  very  respectfully.  I  see  the 
figure  he  furnished,  on  our  desks  today,  is 
1,424  deaths  in  1964  against  a  total  in  1963 
of  1,222. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Last  year-1,421. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  see,  in  two  years  we  get  an 
increase  of  202  deaths. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  An  increase  of  three 
from  the  year  before,  with  660  million  extra 
miles  of  driving. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  about  the  increase  in 
personal  injury— it  is  up  about  a  fifth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  only  point  is  that  in  the 
House  yesterday,  most  of  the  government  felt 
this  was  a  joking  matter. 

Some  hon.  members:  No,  no! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  the  press  carried  that. 
Maybe  the  press  is  wrong.  But  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  the  House  a  gem  of  an  editorial 
which  I  believe  is  a  summation  of  the  think- 
ing of  knowledgable  people  throughout  this 
province— editors,  people  who  are  concerned 
about  people— and  that  is  mainly  the  job  of 
all  of  us  here,  concern  about  the  people  we 
represent.  The  summation  of  the  situation 
from  my  standpoint  is  this  editorial  from  the 
Daily  Journal-Record  in  Oakville.  The 
editorial  is  headed,  "Slaughter  unstudied,  un- 
checked,"   and    the    sub-heading    is,    "Who 
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cares?  We  should."  This  tells  pretty  well  the 

story  of  this  department  and  how  it  operates 

in  Ontario  today.    I  quote  from  this  editorial: 

We   get   pretty    tired    of    reading   about 

and   hearing   about   a   lot   of  buck-passing 

where  the  matter  of  highway  traffic  deaths 

is  concerned. 

The  police  blame  the  drivers.  The 
drivers  blame  the  "other  guy."  And  they 
all  put  the  finger  on  the  auto  makers. 

Where  highway  traffic  deaths  are  con- 
cerned there  is  blame  for  all,  but  the  most 
neglectful  in  this  field  is  the  government 
itself- 

This  is  not  a  Liberal  document.  This  is  an 
editorial  in  a  daily  newspaper.  It  goes  on  to 
say: 

—the  white-mouse  politicians  who  do  not 
have  the  stomach  or  political  courage  to 
bell  the  cat  and  order  detailed  studies  into 
each  and  every  traffic  fatality.  Studies  that 
when  compiled  and  researched  could  show 
where  we  must  act  to  cut  back  the  high- 
way slaughter.  Studies  that  would  help 
stress  the  need  for  better  highway 
standards,  better  driver  standards  and 
better  motor  vehicle  standards.  Studies  that 
could  eventually  save  lives. 

The  traffic  death  of  an  aged  Oakville 
motorist  late  in  January  shows  how  neglect- 
ful government  authorities  are  when  it 
comes  to  finding  out  why  the  highway 
slaughter  continues,  after  years  of  preach- 
ing safety  slogans  that  sound  good,  but  do 
little. 

Now  may  I  interject?  The  government 
wonders  why  this  part  of  the  Opposition  is 
recommending  increased  spending  in  the 
higlnvay  safety  budget,  to  save  lives.  This  is 
a  new  pitch  from  us,  to  spend  money,  but 
we  feel  that  it  is  money  well  spent. 

The  editorial  continues: 

Harvey  Smith,  age  79,  died  following  a 
collision  at  the  intersection  of  Morden  Road 
and  Rebecca  Street— an  intersection  which 
has  been  properly  called  a  trap  for  unsus- 
pecting motorists.  The  matter  came  before 
town  council  and  some  new  safety 
measures  were  approved.  However,  as  this 
newspaper  noted  editorially  last  week, 
what  has  been  done  is  not  good  enough. 

What  is  .still  needed— besides  a  new  set 
of  "stop"  signs— is  a  searching  study  into 
why  Harvey  Smith  died.  Why  did  the 
accident  happen?  Was  the  driver  of  the 
death  car,  at  age  79,  fit  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle?  Was  his  car  in  fit  running  order? 
Did  he  break  any  traffic  laws  that  resulted 
in  the  accident?    When  was  the  last  time 


he  was  tested  for  driver  ability  and  for  his 
physical  condition? 

There    will    be    no    study    into    Harvey 
Smith's    tragic    death.     The    coroner    has 
decided  an  inquest  is  not  needed,  and  there 
is  no  law  saying  the  coroner  must  hold  an 
inquest   into   a  traffic   death.    There   is  no 
legislation  which  says  any  study  must  be 
held    into    any    traffic    deadi.     Yet,    surely 
there  are  facts  to  be  learned  from  highway 
deaths    which    should    be    put    on    public 
record- 
To  digress  from  this  editorial,  in  certain  parts 
of  the  United  States  every  death  area  has  a 
spot  check  to  find  the  reason  for  the  death. 
Coming  back  to  this  editorial  again,  I  quote: 
—which   should   be   put   on  public  record, 
which    should    be    compiled     and     which 
should  be  analyzed  with  an  eye  to  learning 
where  we  can  make  a  start  at  containing 
the  carnage  on  the  roads. 

And  to  conclude: 

In  an  editorial  on  January  26— Who 
Cares?— this  newspaper  reported  that  death 
and  injury  by  traffic  accidents  has  reached 
the  extent  of  a  life-taking  epidemic.  We 
also  noted  that  if  this  area  of  concern  were 
a  disease,  with  so  many  victims  annually, 
there  would  be  government  commissions  to 
deal  with  it;  there  would  be  fund  drives 
and  canisters  in  the  stores  to  collect  money 
for  research  into  prevention  and  for  heal- 
ing. 

Unhappily,  there  are  no  Royal  commis- 
sions looking  into  ways  to  stop  road  deaths. 

This  is  where  the  hon.  Minister  comes  into 

it,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  continue: 

Nor  is  there  any  comprehensive  research 
and  subsequent  action  to  implement  find- 
ings. Furthermore,  where  the  public  is 
concerned,  the  shocking  details  released 
from  time  to  time,  do  not  stay  with  us.  As 
a  nation  we  react  to  this  spreading  menace 
by  showing  signs  of  callousness  and  help- 
lessness. Nor  are  we  likely  to  reverse  the 
upward  trend  in  the  number  of  highway 
deaths,  injuries  and  accidents  until  the 
public  develops  a  better  comprehension  of 
its  cost  in  human  suffering. 

We  asked  in  our  January  editorial,  "who 
cares  about  Harvey  Smith's  death?"  Outside 
his  close  friends  and  relatives  obviou.sly 
nobody  gives  a  damn.  We  all  should  care. 
We  should  care  enough  to  demand  that 
our  authorities  study  why  the  Harvey 
Smiths  are  being  killed  daily  on  our  roads. 
We  should  care  enough  to  demand  that 
action  be  taken  in  the  interests  of  protecting 
ourselves    from    being    the    next    Harvey 
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Smith— a  pretty  uncomfortable  thought,  but 
one  which  every  operator  of  a  motor 
vehicle  must  live  with  as  the  highway  death 
disease  is  allowed  to  sweep  the  land  un- 
checked, unstudied  and  grossly  neglected 
by  politicians  who,  one  columnist  charged, 
"have  developed  into  such  a  gutless,  selfish, 
unpatriotic  bunch  of  ne'er-do-wells—" 
these  are  not  my  words: 

"—that  they  are  terrified  of  taking  any 
action  which  might  alienate  a  single  voter, 
such  as  the  drunk  driver,  the  owner  of  an 
under-maintained  jalopy,  and  the  irrespon- 
sible citizen  who  prefers  to  spend  his  money 
on  alcohol  rather  than  on  insurance." 
This  is  how  people  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  move  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee do  rise  and  report  progress. 

The   House   resumed;    Mr.   Speaker  in  the 

chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  we  adjourn,  might  I  ask  a  question 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
as  to  when  copies  of  the  Hagey  commission 
report  might  be  available?  Many  people  are 
calling;  they  cannot  seem  to  get  them.  Will 
they  be  available  in  quantity  in  a  short  time? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  made  arrangements 
for  a  second  printing. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  When  will  it 
be  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  hope,  within 
a  week,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell.  It  is 
hard  to  get  them  out  within  a  week. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  motion  for 
adjournment,  may  I  request  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House  to  make  a  statement 
concerning  highway  conditions? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Minister  have  the 
imanimous  consent  of  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  had  hoped  to  have  more 
detailed  information  from  the  maintenance 
section,  but  when  I  point  out  that  not  only 
the  maintenance  section  at  Downsview  but 
the  maintenance  sections  in  all  of  our  18 
districts   are  working   round  the   clock  on   a 


24-hour  basis,  and  that  the  conditions  change 
on  an  almost  hourly  basis,  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  get  what  I  might  have  liked  to 
present  to  the  House  in  terms  of  detail  associ- 
ated with  each  road. 

But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  varying 
degree,  all  roads  in  the  province  are  at  present 
poor  to  very  bad.  Maintenance  forces,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  are  working  on  a  round- 
the-clock  basis  and  have  found  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  cope  with  serious  drifting 
conditions.  In  many  areas  visibility  ranges 
from  fair  to  nil,  sections  of  a  number  of 
highways  are  blocked,  and  others  have  one 
lane  open  only,  and  these  could  be  blocked 
if  conditions  continue  to   deteriorate. 

For  the  information  of  hon.  members,  Mr. 
Earl  Orr,  the  chief  maintenance  engineer 
at  Downsview,  and  his  staff,  will  provide 
detailed  information  on  specific  highways 
and  sections  of  these  highways. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also 
request  the  co-operation  of  all  motorists  in 
the  province  in  suggesting  that  only  in  cases 
of  emergency  should  drivers  attempt  the  use 
of  highways,  in  order  that  the  work  of  main- 
tenance crews  may  be  facilitated.  All  18 
district  offices  in  the  province  are  equipped 
to  provide  up-to-the-minute  information  with 
respect  to  all  roads  and  sections  of  roads. 
These  offices  are  open  24  hours  a  day  for 
emergency  purposes. 

I  repeat  that  I  urge  motorists  from  one  end 
of  the  province  to  the  other,  or  where  these 
conditions  exist,  to  co-operate  and  observe 
extreme  caution. 

Hon,  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  we  will  resume  our 
estimates,  and  also  may  I  remind  the  House 
that  there  is  a  number  of  bills  ready  for 
second  reading  and  any  of  those  second 
readings  may  be  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): I  am  sorry,  could  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  if  he  would  tell  us  if  there  are  any 
other  estimates  coming  up  next  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  this  is  the  same 
question,  and  the  answer  is  that  we  have 
had  no  change  from  what  I  informed  the  hon. 
members  before.  Following  The  Department 
of  Transport  will  be  The  Department  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  and  The  Department  of 
Tourism  and  Information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  tlie  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests  students  from  the  fol- 
lowing schools:  In  the  west  gallery,  students 
from  St.  Elizabeth  separate  school,  Islington, 
and  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  separate 
school,  Toronto;  and  in  the  east  gallery, 
Thorold  and  district  high  school,  Thorold. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

I  beg  to  inform  the  House  that  the  clerk 
has  received,  from  the  commissioners  of  estate 
bills,  their  reports  in  the  following  cases: 

Bill  No.  Pr26,  An  Act  respecting  tlie  city 
of  St.  Thomas. 

Bill  No.  Pr43,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Chatham. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Herewith  the  text  of 
the  reports: 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ONTARIO 
The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  MacKay 
The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Wells 

Osgoode  Hall,   Toronto    1 
February  26,  1965 

Roderick  Lewis  Esq.,  Q.C, 

Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 

Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto  2,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sir: 

Re:  Private  Bill  No.  Pr26 

13-14  Elizabeth  II,  1965 

An  Act  respecting  the 

city  of  St.  Thomas 
The  undersigned  as  commissioners  of  estate  bills 
as  provided  by  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act,  RSO 
1960,  chapter  208,  section  57,  having  had  the  above 
noted  bill  referred  to  us  as  commissioners,  now  beg 
to  report  thereon. 

The  city  of  St.  Thomas  has  now  become  the 
possessor  of  a  new  hospital  known  as  the  St.  Thomas- 
Elgin  General  Hospital.  This  hospital  is  taking  over 
and  replacing  Amasa  Wood  Memorial  Hospital  and 
what  was  known  as  tlie  Elgin  Memorial  Hospital  or 
the  Memorial  Hospital  Trust,  and  it  is  desirous  of 
taking  over  all  previous  donations,  trusts  and 
bequests  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  to  the  other 
named  hospitals,  together  with  any  unexpected  in- 
come therefrom  and  any  future  bequests  made  to  the 
previously  named  hospitals  or  the  Memorial  Hospital 
Trust.    Certain  of  these  trusts   are  still  in  the  hands 


of  the  trustees  of  the  estates  administering  them,  and 
many  others  liave  been  paid  over  previously  to  the 
institutions  we  have  mentioned. 

The  bill,  as  previously  drafted,  would  free  the 
trustees  of  the  new  St.  Thomas-Elgin  General  Hospital 
of  any  of  the  provisions  or  conditions  under  which 
earlier  gifts  were  made.  It  would  appear  to  us  that 
this  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  A  mere  transfer 
of  the  various  trust  funds  to  them  subject  to  the  trusts 
and  conditions  attached  thereto  would,  in  our  view, 
be  just  and  reasonable.  Council  for  the  city  agree 
with  this  view  and  have  agreed  to  an  amendment  to 
section  2  of  tlje  proposed  bill  striking  out  the  words 
at  the  end  of  the  section:  "free  of  existing  trusts  but 
in  trust  to  be  used  for  hospital  purposes." 

Subject  to  this  amendment,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  intent  of  the  bill  is  a  reasonable  one,  and 
that  the  remaining  terms  of  it  are  proper  for  carrying 
into  effect  its  purposes,  and  that  it  is  reasonable  that 
the  said  bill,  as  amended,  should  pass  into  law. 

The  bill  duly  signed  by  the  commissioners  and  a 
copy  of  the  petition  for  the  same  are  accordingly 
returned  herewith. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed) 

F.  G.  MacKay,  JA 

D.  C.  Wells,  JA 

Commissioners  of  Estate  Bills 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ONTARIO 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  MacKay 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Wells 

Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto    1 
February  26,  1965 

Roderick  Lewis  Esq.,  Q.C, 

Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 

Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto  2,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sir: 

Re:  Private  Bill  No.  Pr43 
An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  Chatham, 

The  undersigned  as  commissioners  of  estate  bills  as 
provided  by  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act,  RSO  1960, 
chapter  208,  section  57,  having  had  the  above  noted 
bill  referred  to  us  as  commissioners,  now  beg  to 
report  thereon. 

Tlie  bill  is  in  respect  of  five  parcels  of  land  formerly 
in  the  townships  of  Chatham,  Dover  and  the  city  of 
Chatham,  as  set  out  in  section  1  of  the  Act. 

The  first  lot  referred  to  in  the  section,  a  lot  marked 
"park"  on  registered  plan  487,  was  dedicated  for 
park  purposes.  In  respect  of  this  lot,  the  original 
owner  who  conveyed  to  the  township  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  city  of  Chatham,  a 
photostatic  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  whereby  he 
consents  to  the  sale  of  this  lot  by  the  city  on  the 
terms  set  out  in  the  agreement. 

Lot  7,  plan  543,  formerly  in  the  township  of 
Chatham,  was  conveyed  by  deed  in  consideration  of 
one  dollar  to  the  township  and  is  shown  on  the  plan 
as  a  park. 

Lot  6,  plan  510,  formerly  in  the  township  of  Dover, 
is  shown  on  the  plan  as  a  school  site,  and  was 
conveyed  to  the  township  by  deed  in  consideration  of 
one  dollar. 

Block  A  on  plan  526,  formerly  in  the  township  of 
Dover,  is  shown  on  the  plan  as  Balmoral  Park,  and 
was  conveyed  to  the  township  in  consideration  of 
one  dollar. 
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Lot  35  and  the  northeast  half  of  lot  36,  plan  481, 
in  the  city  of  Chatham,  was  conveyed  to  the  city  in 
consideration  of  one  dollar  on  terms  that  the  lands 
be  used  for  park  purposes  only. 

The  city  of  Chatham  has  made  representations  that 
the  lands  referred  to  and  now  being  held  for  park 
purposes  are  not  suitable  for  these  purposes,  and  lot 
6  on  plan  510,  shown  on  t..e  plan  as  a  school  site  is 
not  suitable  or  required  for  that  purpose,  and  the  bill 
proposed  gives  the  city  the  power  to  sell  all  of  these 
lands  free  from  the  trusts  that  now  encumber  them, 
as  set  out  in  section  2  of  the  bill. 

Your  commissioners  think  it  reasonable  and  just  that 
monies  received  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  should 
be  held  in  trust  by  the  city  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  ot'..er  park  lands  in  the  city  of  Chatham, 
and  the  solicitor  for  the  city  of  Chatham  has  agreed, 
and  we  recommend,  that  the  bill  be  amended  by 
adding  thereto  section  5  as  follows: 

Section  5:  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  2  hereof,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any 
of  the  lands  described  in  section  1  hereof  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  an  agreement  bearing 
date  January  20,  1965,  between  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  CI  atham  and  one  Earl  R.  Baker  relating 
to  the  lands  shown  as  "park"  on  registered  plan 
487  firstly  referred  to  in  section  1,  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  park  lands  in  the 
city  of  Chatham. 
Paragraphs  five  and  six  in  the  present  bill  should  be 
reniunbered  six  and  seven. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  subject  to  the  amend- 
ment above  referred  to,  the  intent  of  the  bill  is  a 
reasonable  one  and  that  the  terms  of  it  a-e  proper 
for  carrying  into  effect  its  purposes,  and  that  if 
amended  as  suggested  it  is  reasonable  t"..at  the  said 
bill  should  pass  into  law. 

The  bill  duly  signed  by  the  commissioners  and  a 
copy  of  the  petition  for  the  same  are  accordingly 
returned  herewitli. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed) 

F.  G.  MacKay,  TA 

D.  C.  Wells,  J  A 

Commissioners  of  Estate  Bills 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  statement  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the 
olBce  of  the  master  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario.  As  I  am  about  to  give  this  material 
to  the  press,  I  felt  perhaps  it  was  proper  that 
the  House  should  have  it  at  this  time. 

I  have  to  announce  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Albert  Foster  Rodger,  QG,  as  senior  master 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  effective 
May  1,  1965. 

Mr.  Rodger  is  47  years  of  age,  was  called  to 
the  Bar  of  Ontario  at  Osgoode  Hall  in  1943. 
He  practised  law  in  Toronto  until  1959, 
having  extensive  experience  in  both  trial 
work  and  appeal  work,  until  his  appointment 
by  the  city  of  Hamilton  as  city  solicitor.  His 
organizational  ability  will  be  invaluable  in 
the  office  of  senior  master,  since  he  will  be 
responsible  for  the  organization  of  all  masters 
in  providing  these  specialized  services  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Two  further  appointments  have  been  made 
as  masters  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 
Mr.  Donald  D.  MacRae,  effective  April  1, 
1965,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  McBride,  effective 
April  19,  1965. 


Mr.  MacRae  is  42  years  of  age.  He  was 
called  to  the  Bar  at  Osgoode  Hall  in  1951. 
After  practising  in  Toronto  until  1960,  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  city  solicitor  for  Ottawa 
and  has  specialized  in  litigation  and  coimsel 
work. 

Mr.  McBride  is  40  years  of  age,  and  after 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Toronto, 
attended  Osgoode  Hall.  He  was  called  to 
the  Bar  in  1953.  After  nine  years  of  private 
practice  in  St.  Catharines,  he  was  appointed 
deputy  registrar  of  the  Exchequer  Court  of 
Canada.  His  duties  in  this  capacity,  includ- 
ing references  and  taxations,  will  be  of  value 
to  him,  in  his  position  as  master. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  at  the  present 
time,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  work  in  the 
master's  office,  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  Mr.  Charles  Sale,  QC,  of  Windsor,  who 
is  local  master  for  the  county  of  Essex,  to  act 
as  master  in  Toronto  for  some  indefinite  time. 
He  has  already  taken  up  his  duties. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Well,  if 
they  will  not  applaud  you,  I  will. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Attorney 
General,  notice  of  which  has  been  given  him. 

Does  the  hon.  Attorney  General  plan  any 
action  in  respect  to  the  serious  cut  by  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  executive  in  the  budget 
of  the  juvenile  and  family  court? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  answer 
to  the  question  is  that  the  senior  judge  of 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  juvenile  and  family 
court  has  met  with  officials  of  my  department. 
The  matter  has  been  discussed  with  officials 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  budget  does  provide  for  an  increase 
of  approximately  $45,000  over  last  year.  That, 
together  with  some  modifications  which  we 
hope  to  achieve,  will  be  used  to  continue  the 
developing  programme  in  the  court.  The 
matter  is  being  pursued. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  May  I  ask  a 
supplementary  question?  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  in  the 
modifications  he  has  in  mind  there  will  be 
any  provision  for  increased  staff,  which  I 
think  was  the  item  which  was  cut  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  could  just  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  think  we  see  our  way  clear 
to  accomplish  this.  I  cannot  say  more  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond). 
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During  the  period  of  last  week's  un- 
precedented snow  storm,  were  staff  who  were 
unable  to  get  to  work  in  Ontario  institutions 
paid  their  normal  pay— in  particular,  Cedar 
Springs?  For  those  staffs  storm-stayed  at 
Ontario  institutions,  were  they  paid  time 
and  one-half  for  overtime,  and  have  these 
same  policies  been  adopted  in  the  past  in  all 
Ontario  institutions? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  first  part  of 
the  hon.  member's  question  is  "no."  The 
period  of  time  is  charged  against  the  em- 
ployee's credits. 

The  answer  to  the  second  part  of  his 
question  is  "no."  They  were  paid  straight 
overtime  and  received  free  meals  during 
overtime.  Quite  a  number  of  staff,  other  than 
ward  staff  who  were  not  required  to  work  but 
who  were  storm-stayed  at  the  hospital  at 
Cedar  Springs,  were  given  free  lodging  at  the 
hospital  overnight. 

The  answer  to  the  third  part  of  his  ques- 
tion is  "yes."  The  exception  for  overtime  pay, 
which  only  took  effect  recently,  was  made 
because  there  was  previously  no  authoriza- 
tion of  that  kind.  Previously  employees  were 
given  time  off  to  compensate. 

Mr.  Paterson:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question  of  the  hon.  Minister?  I  am  not  quite 
clear  as  to  whether  the  staff  are  entitled  to 
one  day  per  month,  or  a  day  and  a  half  per 
month,  sick  leave.  Could  the  hon.  Minister 
clarify  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  myself.  These  matters,  of  course,  are 
matters  of  the  civil  service  commission. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  execu- 
tive council,  I  received  the  unanimous  award 
of  the  Ontario  civil  service  arbitration  board 
in  a  matter  concerning  fringe  benefits.  This 
award  is  the  result  of  a  reference  to  the  board 
by  the  Ontario  joint  council  pursuant  to 
section  19b  of  The  Public  Service  Act. 

This  is  an  historic  occasion,  noted  by  the 
board  in  its  award,  as: 

the  first  case  in  Canada  of  arbitration 
arising  out  of  the  machinery  for  joint  con- 
sultation between  a  government  and  the 
representatives  of  its  civil  service. 

I  consider  this  award  a  thoroughgoing  and 
responsible  finding  in  a  very  important  matter 
and,  accordingly,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  board  for  their  fine  work. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  is  His  Honour 
Judge  J.  C.  Anderson  of  Belleville,  Ontario, 


and  the  two  members  serving  with  him  are 
Mr.  D.  G.  Cunningham,  QC,  of  Kingston, 
Ontario,  who  was  designated  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  Professor  Saul  Frankel,  of  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  Quebec,  who  was  des- 
ignated by  the  civil  service  association  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  members  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  award  of  the  board 
determines  all  the  fringe  benefits  to  be 
enjoyed  by  persons  in  the  public  service  until 
July  31,  1968,  effective  from  June  1,  1965. 
This  is  the  first  arbitration  award  resulting 
from  discussions  of  the  Ontario  joint  council 
since  it  was  first  constituted  June  6,  1963.  In 
this  particular  matter  of  fringe  benefits,  the 
first  reference  to  the  arbitration  board  resulted 
in  a  hearing  on  July  8,  1964.  As  the  board 
comments  in  the  award: 

It  became  apparent  to  the  board,  after 
discussion  with  the  members  of  the  joint 
council  present,  both  from  the  staff  and 
the  official  side,  that  further  negotiations 
between  the  parties  with  respect  to  fringe 
benefits  might  result  in  the  matter  being 
agreed  upon  by  the  joint  council,  and  the 
board  was  also  told  that  the  government 
had  appointed  an  advisory  committee  on 
fringe  benefits,  which  had  not  yet  reported. 

The  hearings  of  the  board  were,  therefore, 
postponed. 

The  fringe  benefits  advisory  committee, 
which  was  established  by  order-in-council  on 
January  16,  1964,  was  composed  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Forsythe,  chairman,  formerly  director  of 
pension  plans,  taxation  division.  Department 
of  National  Revenue;  Mr.  I.  H.  Ashford,  B.Sc, 
supervisor,  employee  benefits.  Imperial  Oil 
Limited;  and  Mr.  A.  N.  McLeod,  BA,  Ph.D., 
chief  economist,  the  Toronto-Dominion  Bank. 

The  advisory  committee  was  authorized: 

To  inquire  into  the  nature  and  cost  of 
fringe  benefits  presently  provided  for  em- 
ployees in  the  public  service  in  Ontario 
and  to  recommend  a  standard  programme 
of  fringe  benefits  comparable  to  those  pro- 
vided by  responsible  employers  in  Ontario. 

This  committee,  through  its  excellent  work, 
provided  the  arbitration  board  with  a  com- 
prehensive report  which,  the  board  acknowl- 
edged, greatly  assisted  it  in  coming  to  its 
conclusions. 

The  award  of  the  board  was  based  on  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  joint  council,  which  were  to  deter- 
mine fringe  benefits  in  the  Ontario  public 
service,  and  the  matters  under  consideration, 
which  were  agreed  upon  by  both  sides, 
primarily    involved    sick    leave    credits,    sick 
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leave  gratuity,  long-term  income  protection, 
group  life  insurance,  hospital  coverage, 
medical-surgical  coverage,  vacations,  statutory 
holidays  and  special  leaves.  A  nmnber  of 
these  matters  had  been  resolved  in  direct 
negotiations  between  the  two  parties  and  were 
accordingly  reported  by  the  board  as  settled. 

On  many  of  the  items  in  dispute  the  differ- 
ences were  very  narrow.  The  board  heard 
the  parties  on  January  13  and  again  on  Jan- 
uary 23  last— the  highUghts  of  the  award 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Group  life  insurance:  $2,000  basic  in- 
surance for  each  employee  on  a  compulsory 
basis,  with  the  government  to  pay  75  per  cent 
of  the  cost.  The  $2,000  coverage  gradually 
reduces  after  age  65  to  $1,000,  which  then 
remains  in  force  for  life.  Additional  cover- 
age will  be  made  available  on  an  opitional 
basis,  with  employees  to  pay  the  premium. 

2.  Sick  leave  gratuity:  The  minimum  service 
requirements  with  respect  to  future  periods  of 
employment  will  be  extended  to  ten  years 
from  the  five  years  which  is  presently  in 
force.  However,  the  calculation  formula  is 
improved. 

3.  Sick  leave  credits  and  income  protection 
insurance:  The  present  rate  of  accumulation 
of  sick  leave  credits  is  one  and  one-half  days 
per  month.  This  will  be  reduced  to  one  and 
one-quarter  days;  or  to  one  day  if  the  associ- 
ation accepts  income  protection  insurance 
coverage.  This  choice  must  be  made  within 
the  next  ten  days.  If  chosen,  the  long-term 
income  insurance  provides  50  per  cent  of 
salary  during  absences  of  more  than  three 
months  due  to  illness  or  accident.  This  cover- 
age may  continue  to  age  65. 

4.  Vacations:  Four  weeks  vacation  after  20 
years  service,  rather  than  25  as  at  present. 
New  employees,  however,  will  only  receive 
two  weeks  vacation  up  to  three  years  of  em- 
ployment, after  which  three  weeks  vacation 
will  be  granted.  At  present  three  weeks 
vacation  is  given  after  one  year  of  service. 
No  person  currently  employed  will  have  his 
vacation  reduced. 

5.  Statutory  holidays:  no  change. 

6.  Special  leaves:  no  change. 

7.  Hospitalization  insurance:  The  govern- 
ment is  not  required  to  bear  any  of  the  cost 
of  providing  this  coverage  for  employees. 

8.  Medical-smrgical  insurance:  An  insured 
liealth  plan  is  to  be  made  available  to  each 
employee,  with  the  government  beaiing  75 
per  cent  of  the  cost.  Overall  costs  are  to  be 
limited  to  an  amount  equal  to  premiums  for 
similar  coverage  which  federal  government 
employees  have.    This  coverage  will  include 


a  major  medical  feature  based  on  employees 
paying  20  per  cent  of  certain  medical  ex- 
penses after  the  application  of  an  annual 
deductible  amount  of  $25  per  individual  and 
$50  per  family. 

9.  Pensions:  In  an  appendix  to  the  award, 
this  matter  is  set  aside  on  the  basis  of  an 
understanding  already  reached  between  the 
parties.  This  anticipates  certain  amendments 
to  The  Superannuation  Act  resulting  from 
changes  which  will  be  made  at  such  time  as 
tlie  Canada  Pension  Plan  is  implemented. 
These  changes  will  be  designed  to  bring  The 
Superannuation  Act  more  in  line  with  prac- 
tices in  industry  and  to  provide  relief  in 
government  costs.  Combined  benefits  to  em- 
ployees under  The  Superannuation  Act  and 
the  Canada  Pension  Plan  would  not  be  less 
than  those  currently  anticipated  under  The 
Superannuation  Act. 

Since  the  whole  matter  of  fringe  benefits 
has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time, 
the  board  has  directed  that  for  the  three 
months  of  June,  July  and  August,  1965,  the 
government  shall  pay  the  full  cost  of  basic 
life  and  medical-surgical  insurance.  There- 
after, employees  will  pay  25  per  cent  of  such 
cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  award 
grants  to  Ontario  civil  servants  a  compre- 
hensive programme  of  fringe  benefits  which 
has  been  carefully  considered  and  which 
more  than  meets  the  objective  of  tlie  advisory 
committee  on  fringe  benefits  which  was  to: 
"Recommend  a  standard  programme  of  fringe 
benefits  comparable  to  those  provided  by 
responsible  employers  in  Ontario." 

The  term  of  this  award,  which  is  in  excess 
of  three  years,  provides  excellent  stability  in 
this  whole  area.  This  successful  conclusion 
to  tlie  lengthy  and  difficult  negotiations  by 
the  members  of  the  Ontario  joint  council 
illustrates  the  effectiveness  of  the  joint  coun- 
cil and  arbitration  procedures  established  by 
this  Legislature. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Singer:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  would  permit  a 
question.  Will  this  award,  which  seems  very 
commendable,  be  of  any  assistance  to  those 
cleaning  women  who  had  a  raise  in  pay  but 
who  took  home  less  pay  when  they  figured 
out  the  rate? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Roberts). 
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Has  the  hon.  Minister's  department  de- 
termined the  cause  of  the  deaths  of  a  large 
number  of  female  mink  and  their  young  on 
Ontario  mink  farms  during  the  past  few 
months?  If  so,  is  the  department  giving  con- 
sideration to  backing  long-term  loans  for  the 
mink  industry  thus  affected? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  Soutli: 
The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  "no." 

As  to  the  determination  of  the  cause,  we 
have  investigations  proceeding  to  determine, 
if  possible,  the  regrettable  mortality  problem 
which  has  affected  a  number  of  ranchers,  but 
up  to  now  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  The  disease  of  unknown  origin, 
appeared  among  mink  on  the  ranches  in  parts 
of  Essex  and  Kent  coimties  last  year.  The 
effect  was  that  the  production  of  young  mink 
was  severely  reduced  and  a  high  percentage 
of  those  that  were  produced  died  at  an  early 
age.  Specimens  have  been  sent  to  the  Ontario 
college  of  veterinary  medicine  for  diagnosis, 
but  to  date  we  have  no  information  which 
would  aid  us  in  determining  the  cause  or 
the  cure. 

I  think  it  is  recognized,  and  I  think  tlie 
hon.  member  knows  this,  that  mink  are  sus- 
ceptible to  many  things.  For  example,  noise 
has  been  said  to  have  a  very  adverse  aflFect, 
in  some  cases,  on  reproduction.  Female  mink 
have  been  known  to  eat  their  own  new- 
born under  certain  unusual  local  circum- 
stances—all of  this  may  have  something  to 
do,  of  course,  with  the  high  price  of  mink 
coats  when  finally  they  are  produced.  In 
this  particular  situation  we  have  not  been 
able  to  determine  the  cause  to  date. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question.  I  think 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent  East  (Mr.  Spence) 
was  in  touch  with  me  in  December  last  and 
I  wrote  him  under  date  of  December  21, 
1964,  a  letter  which  gave  him  the  informa- 
tion I  had  at  that  time.  I  would  only  add 
that  in  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
we  do  not  have  what  you  might  call  loaning 
posts;  we  are  not  set  up  with  that  sort  of 
machinery,  and  consequently  I  cannot  add 
anything  more  than  what  I  told  the  hon. 
member  for  Kent  East  last  December. 

Mr.  Paterson:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  supplementary  question,  Mr.  Speaker?  Was 
it  the  provincial  fur  farm  inspector  who 
recommended  a  change  of  diet  to  these  fur 
farmers  so  affected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Is  the  hon.  member  ask- 
ing whether  he  has? 


Mr.  Paterson:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  cannot  answer  that 
just  off  the  cuff.   I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Paterson:  May  I  have  that  answer, 
please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:   I  will  try  to  get  that, 

yes. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  May  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Speaker?  Does 
he  not  agree  that  in  addition  to  mink  being 
susceptible,  does  he  not  agree  that  many  are. 
also  susceptible  to  mink? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  probably  quite 
true. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  annual 
report  of  the  office  of  the  registrar  general,. 
Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  and 
Citizenship,  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1964. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Price  (St.  David):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  nine  years  during  which  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  House,  on  this  day,  March 
1,  it  has  always  been  noted  that  today  is  St. 
David's  day.    Hon.  members  will  recall — 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Price:  This  is  the  day,  as  most  mem- 
bers know,  which  the  Welsh  people  have 
set  aside  to  do  honour  to  their  patron  saint, 
St.  David.  In  the  past,  Mr.  Thomas,  from 
Oshawa,  and  one  of  our  former  Speakers, 
Mr.  Davies,  both  of  whom  were  bom  in 
Wales,  never  let  this  day  pass  without  men- 
tioning it. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  Welsh  people 
played  a  great  part  in  Canadian  history  and 
a  great  part,  as  well,  in  the  history  of  On- 
tario. It  is  said  that  the  patron  saint  of 
Wales  died  on  this  day  in  the  sixth  century. 
It  is  also  very  fitting  that  I  have  some  chil- 
dren from  my  riding  here  today,  from  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  separate  school,  as 
was  announced  earlier.  I  am  glad  to  see  they 
are  here  on  St.  David's  day. 

Some  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal privilege,  I  had  noticed  in  the  paper 
today,  under  a  column  by  Peter  Bruton  in 
the  Toronto  Telegram,  where  it  is  inferred 
that  I  had  changed  the  Hansard  on  a  pre\'ious 
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occasion.   I  would  like  to   say  with  respect 

to  this,  and  I  quote: 

But  the  words  other  MPPs  say  they  heard 
Mr.  Thompson  utter,  cannot  now  be  tossed 
back  at  him.  For  when  that  day's  Hansard 
was  published,  the  alleged  statement  was 
not  included. 

I  would  like  to  say  categorically  that  there 
was  no  such  alleged  statement  as  suggested 
and  I  look  on  this  as  irresponsible  reporting. 
I  place  it  as  being  fiction,  and  that  is  all  I 
can  say  it  is. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  matter  of 
personal  privilege.  In  that  same  column  the 
columnist  states  that  earlier  when  I  reacted— 
he  stated  "violently,"  I  thought  it  would  be 
"strongly"— when  the  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale  (Mr.  Trotter)  accused  a  civil  servant  of 
lying,  I  had  stated  then  that  the  head  of  the 
training  school  was  not  very  "astute"  to  make 
such  a  statement. 

This  was  apparently  in  an  interjection 
when  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
(Mr.  S.  Lewis)  had  quoted  the  head  of  a 
training  school  as  saying  that  an  emotionally 
disturbed  boy  of  14  should  never  have  been 
admitted  to  the  school  by  a  child  welfare 
agency,  but  nevertheless  had  been  there  since 
1960.  I  was  quoted  in  the  printed  Hansard 
as  having  stated  that  the  head  of  the  train- 
ing school  was  not  very  "astute"  to  make 
such  a  statement.  Now  I  know  that  I  did  not 
say  that  and  I  checked  it  with  Hansard,  with 
the  transcript  of  Hansard.  What  I  did  say 
was— and  it  was  correctly  quoted  in  the  trans- 
cript—what I  did  say  was  that  he  was  not 
very  "punitive"  to  make  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  What 
does  that  mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  will  explain  that  if 
the  hon.  member  will  just  wait. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  certainly  needs  an 
explanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  is 
jumping  up  and  down  like  a  two-bit  grip.  I 
will  explain  that,  too. 

I  was  pointing  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many 
charges  had  been  made  on  that  night  that 
our  training  schools  were  punitive  and  I  was 
pointing  out  that  the  head  of  a  training  school 
who  would  take  it  upon  himself  to  say  that 
there  was  some  youngster  who,  in  his  view, 
should  not  be  in  the  school  was  hardly  the 
kind  of  a  person  who  was  "punitive,"  and  I 
said  it  was  not  very  "punitive"  for  him  to 


make  such  a  statement.    I  think  this  makes 
some  sense. 

Further,  in  the  same  article,  it  is  stated  that 
a  few  days  later  Hansard  quoted  Mr.  Gross- 
man as  telling  New  Democratic  Party  leader 
Donald  MacDonald  he  had  been  getting  "up 
and  down  like  a  two-bit  Grit."  Now,  of 
course,  Mr.  Speaker,  always  being  so  con- 
cerned about  not  making  any  derogatory 
remarks  about  the  Opposition,  I  was  con- 
cerned about  this  and  I  checked  Hansard  on 
this,  too.  It  quoted  me  as  saying  precisely 
what  I  did  say:  "A  two-bit  grip." 

The  reporter  went  to  some  extent  to  re- 
search this  word.  He  went  to  the  dictionary 
and  he  said  that  if  I  think  it  is  less  offensive 
apparently  I  am  mistaken  because  the  diction- 
ary tells  us  that  "grip"  means  a  gutter  in  a 
cow  house. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  assure  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  that  I 
was  using  a  term  which  has  been  common  in 
some  quarters,  referring  to  an  old  valise 
which  is  easily  opened  and  shut.  I  was 
suggesting  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  jumping  up  and  down  like  a 
two-bit  "grip"  not  a  "Grit." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  needs 
someone  to  explain  his  speeches  so  they  will 
not  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Twelfth  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E.  Sander- 
cock  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORT 

(continued) 

On  vote  2104: 

Mr.  G.  R.  Garton  (Armourdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  discussion  relating  to  vote  2104, 
I  would  be  most  remiss  if  I  did  not  record 
my  complete  disagreement  with  the  recom- 
mendation the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
(Mr.  Bryden)  made  just  prior  to  the  adjourn- 
ment on  Friday,  regarding  compulsory 
breathalyzer  tests  and  the  resultant  loss  in 
licence  for  the  refusal  thereof.  I  disagree,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  two  bases:  First,  I  am  not  satis- 
fied in  my  own  mind— and  this  is  based 
largely  on  my  readings  of  many  expert 
opinions  over  the  past  10  or  15  years— that 
any  machine  can  or  could  be  so  delicately 
constructed  as  to  take  into  consideration  the 
many  variables  required  to  determine  the 
impairment  of  an  individual. 
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As  stated  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport 
(Mr.  Haskett)  a  man's  judgment  is  affected 
not  by  amounts  or  types  of  alcohol  consumed 
but  on  the  amount  accumulated  in  the  brain. 
In  turn,  the  amount  accumulated  in  the  brain 
is  aflfected  by  many  variables,  the  state  of 
health,  the  weight,  the  amount  and  type  of 
food  in  the  stomach,  the  rate  of  absorption 
of  alcohol  from  the  individual  stomach  into 
the  bloodstream  and  the  rate  at  which  alcohol 
is  oxidized,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  desire  to  take  up 
the  time  of  this  House  with  scientific  argu- 
ments and  as  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
(Mr.  Sopha)  would  say,  in  order  to  obviate 
verbosity  I  would  read  the  summary  of  Dr. 
Rabinovich,  possibly  the  outstanding  au- 
thority in  Canada,  in  an  address  made  to  the 
Ontario  section  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Associ- 
ation entitled  "Medical-legal  aspects  of 
chemical  tests  of  alcoholic  intoxication."  This 
is  a  45-page  treatise,  having  reference  to  105 
authoritative  texts  and  papers,  as  well  as 
many  leading  cases.  And  I  now  quote  from 
the  summary  of  Dr.  Rabinovich: 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  briefly,  con- 
sistent with  clarity,  the  origin  and  de- 
velopments of  the  tests  of  alcohol  in  blood, 
urine,  saliva  and  breath,  and  the  physio- 
logical and  other  factors  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  findings  so  that  judges  and 
lawyers  who  are  neither  chemists  nor 
physicians  may  arrive  independently  at  their 
own  evaluation  of  the  uses  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  tests  with  particular  reference 
to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Criminal  Code, 
sections  222  and  225. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  no  more  than 
having  shown  the  importance  of  searching 
cross-examination  in  such  cases  because 
of  the  possible  pitfalls  in  the  chemical 
analysis  and  by  incontestable  experimental 
evidence  that  the  positive  assertion  that 
every  person  who  has  more  than  .15  of 
alcohol  in  the  blood  is  intoxicated  or  has 
his  mental  faculties  impaired,  is  without 
sound  foundation  both  in  theory  and  in 
fact,  this  address  has  fully  served  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  supporting  opinion  is  also 
wanted  it  is  in  the  report  "The  Recognition 
of  Intoxication"  by  the  special,  highly  and 
widely  representative  committee  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  when  in  the  whole  report 
the  reference  to  the  breath  alcohol  tests  con- 
sists of  one  sentence  only:  "Expired  air  is  not 
a  good  medium  nor  an  estimation." 

So  much  for  the  scientific  aspect.  But  the 
second  basis  of  my  complete  disagreement  is 


even  more  important  to  me  and  I  am  sure, 
to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House.  Today  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual and  our  basic  system  of  justice  are 
continually  being  put  in  jeopardy  by  acts  of 
compulsion.  Important  procedural  safeguards 
can  and  are  disappearing  under  a  process 
of  decay  and  erosion  so  gradual  as  to  pass 
almost  unnoticed.  The  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  was  established  in  1642,  in  the 
case  of  John  Leburne  in  the  court  of  the 
Star  Chamber.  This  principle  became  part  of 
common  law  by  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
and  today  it  is  firmly  embedded  in  our  con- 
cept of  justice.  The  compulsory  breathalyzer 
tests  would  represent  one  more  encroachment 
on  our  civil  liberties,  because  it  is  plainly 
used  for  self-incrimination. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  that  some  instru- 
ment may  accurately  measure  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  in  a  person's  blood,  even  if  it  were 
possible  for  physiologists  and  psychologists 
to  set  a  norm  for  the  collective  reaction  to  a 
given  percentage  of  alcohol,  I  state  categori- 
cally that  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence  still 
metes  out  justice  to  an  individual,  not  to  a 
norm.  Each  individual  reacts  differently  from 
another  to  the  ingestion  of  any  chemical 
substance. 

It  is,  and  I  trust  always  shall  be,  a  function 
of  the  law  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
not  the  habits  of  the  accused.  I  suggest  that 
the  forces  already  at  the  disposal  of  our  police 
force  in  this  matter  are  overwhelmingly 
loaded  in  their  favour.  More  than  90  per  cent 
of  impaired  driving  charges  end  in  convictions, 
with  or  without  the  breathalyzer. 

Every  lawyer  sitting  in  this  House  knows 
that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility,  at  least  in 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  to  obtain  an 
acquittal  on  an  impaired  driving  charge.  The 
police  in  their  evidence  merely  parrot  one 
another  with  a  stereotyped  phraseology:  He 
was  unsteady  on  his  feet,  his  eyes  were 
glassy,  his  face  was  flushed,  his  speech  was 
thick,  he  smelled  of  liquor,  he  was  in  no  fit 
condition  to  drive  a  car. 

The  accused,  in  most  cases,  is  alone  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  offence.  He  has  no 
evidence  to  offer  other  than  his  own  and  a 
conviction  invariably  results. 

But  at  least,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  has  his  day 
in  court.  If  we  were  to  use  compulsory  tests 
and  set  a  collective  norm,  the  next  logical 
step  would  be  to  suggest  the  accused  pay  the 
fine  or  go  to  jail  at  the  time  of  the  breath- 
alyzer test.  Everything  is  decided  right  then 
and  there.  Machines  would  be  replacing 
police,  judge  and  jury. 

Another    concern,    Mr.    Chairman,    is    that 
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there  are  men  of  principle  who  happen  also 
to  be  non-drinkers  and,  even  though  they 
have  not  been  drinking,  they  would  not 
submit  to  a  breathalyzer  test.  From  a  practical 
point  of  view,  and  rightly  so  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  our  courts  on  occasion  have  ruled 
out  evidence  of  the  breathalyzer  on  grounds 
of  inexpert  or  careless  application.  For 
example,  a  policeman  may  give  the  results 
of  a  breathalyzer  test,  but  he  is  incompetent 
to  testify  as  to  the  effect  of  the  liquor  on  the 
accused  person.  Also,  a  chemist,  for  example, 
is  competent  only  to  report  the  results  of  a 
urine  test  and  not  to  suggest  the  condition 
of  the  person  involved. 

I  agree,  and  everyone  in  this  House  I  am 
sure  agrees,  that  drunken  and  impaired 
drivers  should  be  caught  and  punished.  As 
potential  killers  they  cannot  be  tolerated.  But 
compulsory  self-incrimination  is  not  the 
answer.  What  is  needed  is  tougher  and  stricter 
application  of  existing  laws.  One  of  the  last 
of  our  cherished  freedoms  should  not  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  expediency. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  words  of  our  very 
fine  chief  of  police  in  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
James  Mackie,  and  I  quote: 

Where  we  really  concentrate  on  laying 

charges    against    offending    motorists    the 

accident  statistics  drop  sharply  for  as  long 

as  we  conduct  the  campaign. 

The  solution  is  strict  policing,  not  question- 
able methods  of  prosecutions.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  guarantees  of  civil  liber- 
ties designed  to  protect  innocent  persons 
sometimes  run  counter  to  the  equally  impor- 
tant objective  of  protecting  the  community. 
But  in  this  area  of  conflict  between  the 
authority  of  the  state  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  individual,  any  partiality 
must  be  to  the  individual.  Society  can  never 
be  well  serviced  by  measures  which  strike  at 
its  very  foundations. 

There  is  a  widespread  emotionalism  in  con- 
temporary society  which  puts  speed  above 
order  and  demands  instant  solutions  without 
regard  to  political  and  social  costs.  Our 
hard-won  freedom  in  the  courts  of  law  can  be 
eroded  by  good  men  seeking  the  public  good. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
most  sincerely,  and  most  emphatically,  heaven 
help  us  the  day  that  this  House  puts  machines 
above  the  Magna  Carta. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  very  righteous  appeal  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Armourdale,  to  preserve  a 
system  that  is  not  working,  smacks  most  aptly 
of  the  approach  of  this  government  to  so 
many  of  our  problems  today.    Just  analyzing 


very  briefly  what  he  had  to  say,  he  takes  one 
scientific  paper,  that  prepared  by  Rabinovich, 
and  quotes  that  as  the  authority. 

Now  my  hon.  friend,  I  know,  does  his  re- 
search very  carefully,  and  he  must  have 
become  aware  during  the  work  he  did  in 
preparing  his  remarks  for  this  afternoon,  that 
Rabinovich  stands  almost  by  himself  in  oppos- 
ing the  scientific  exactness  of  this  form  of 
testing.  In  fact,  had  my  hon.  friend  referred 
to  past  Hansard  reports  over  the  last  half 
dozen  years,  he  would  have  seen  the  opinions 
of  many  renowned  authorities,  world-wide 
authorities,  including  no  less  a  person  than 
Ward  Smith,  the  head  of  the  Ontario  crime 
laboratory,  a  very  fine  public  servant,  who 
violently  disagreed  with  Dr.  Rabinovich  in 
his  report. 

So  I  say,  when  my  hon.  friend,  in  cavalier 
fashion,  says  so  much  for  the  scientific 
evidence,  I  say  that  he  does  no  fairness  to 
this  House;  nor  does  he  do  fairness  to  him- 
self. He  is  a  much  more  intelligent  person 
than  that  and  he  certainly  should  have,  and 
I  do  not  understand  why  he  did  not,  present 
us  with  both  sides  of  the  case.  The  over- 
whelming weight,  contrary  to  what  he  says, 
of  scientific  evidence  is  tliat  this  is  an  exact 
method  of  testing  and  that  in  the  hands  of 
trained  persons  it  does  aid  in  the  preservation 
of  civil  liberties  rather  than  hurt  them. 

Now  then,  he  quotes  Chief  Mackie,  but  I 
wonder  why  he  did  not  refer  to  the  quote 
from  Chief  Mackie  where  the  chief  says  he 
believes  that  the  use  of  compulsory  breath- 
alyzers would  be  of  advantage  in  cutting  down 
accidents  on  the  road.  I  wonder  why  my  hon. 
friend  did  not  refer  to  that  statement,  because 
Chief  Mackie  has  made  that  sort  of  state- 
ment. My  hon.  friend,  I  am  sure,  discovered 
that  in  his  research,  too. 

Then  he  says  it  is  very  unfair  when  police- 
men get  up  in  the  courts,  time  after  time,  and 
say  the  accused  smelled  of  whisky,  his  speech 
was  thick,  he  staggered  and  his  eyes  were 
glassy  and  almost  invariably  this  results  in  a 
conviction.  On  that  I  agree  with  him.  But 
surely  my  hon.  friend,  as  an  intelligent 
member  of  tlie  legal  profession,  would  agree 
that  if  we  can  replace  this  haphazard  and 
unfair  system  with  a  system  of  scientific  value 
that  will  not  only  protect  the  accused  but 
protect  the  pubhc,  we  would  be  far  further 
ahead. 

Then  finally,  my  hon.  friend  gets  most 
dramatic  about  the  preservation  of  civil 
liberties.  Surely  he  must  agree  with  me  that 
the  right  to  use  the  roads  with  a  motor 
vehicle  is  not  something  that  you  are  born 
with,  but  is  a  privilege  which  is  given  by  the 
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government  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  It 
is  not  an  inherent  right,  it  is  a  privilege.  It 
is  a  privilege  that  this  government  gives  to 
people  who  drive  in  automobiles  so  long  as 
they  do  not  abuse  that  privilege.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than  reaching  the  con- 
clusion that  my  hon.  friend  did  about  this 
horrendous  invasion  of  civil  rights,  that  he 
would  have  been  far  more  correct  if  he  said 
that  the  people  at  large  must  be  protected 
against  people  who  drink  to  excess  and  drive 
their  motor  vehicles. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  They  are  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  they  are  not,  and  my  hon. 
friend  admitted  that  they  are  not  being  pro- 
tected properly.  He  criticized,  really,  the 
method  by  which  these  things  are  dealt  with 
in  our  courts.  It  would  make  much  more 
sense  if  it  was  done  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Finally,  sir,  this  is  an  argument  that  we 
have  heard  expressed,  not  quite  so  well,  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  unfortunately  got  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  legal  technicaUties  and 
suggested  that  it  might  be  ultra  vires.  Now 
again  I  will  point  out  that  it  cannot  be 
ultra  vires  because  the  supreme  judicial 
authority  in  this  country,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada,  said  that  it  is  within  the  power 
of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  to  do  it. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
The  hon.  member  misunderstood  me.  We 
were  dealing  with  two  separate  subjects. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  no!  I  have  been  through 
Hansard  again  and  the  hon.  Minister's  re- 
mark, addressed  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine,  sir,  was  that  it  probably  was  idtra 
vires.  I  thought  it  was  worth  repeating  and 
obviously,  from  the  retort  I  got  from  the  hon. 
,  Minister,  it  is  worth  repeating.  In  this  country 
at  least,  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  says 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  province,  that 
means  it  is  intra  vires,  not  ultra  vires;  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  is  the  last 
word. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  was  dealing  with  tlie 
introduction  into  The  Highway  Traffic  Act 
of  oflFences  that  would  parallel  those  in  the 
Criminal  Code,  and  that  is  what  I  said  would 
be  ultra  vires. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  if  tliat  was  what  the  hon. 
Minister  meant,  he  expressed  himself  very 
badly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  hon.  member  mis- 
understood me. 


Mr.  Singer:  —because  listening  to  him  in 
the  House  at  that  time  and  reading  the 
report  in  Hansard  of  what  he  said,  certainly 
I  did  not  gather  that.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Min- 
ister should  express  himself  much  more 
clearly,  because  at  least  I  did  not  grasp  it. 

But  the  point  I  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
this:  The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  amongst 
other  things,  is  one  of  the  guardians  of  our 
civil  rights  and  our  civil  liberties.  And  the 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  in 
some  very  well  written  judgments,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  sort  of  legislation, 
as  introduced  by  the  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan, was  not  utra  vires.  Was,  amongst  other 
things,  not  an  invasion  of  civil  rights.  It 
would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  this 
sort  of  step  was  taken  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, it  would  be  one  concrete  way  in  which 
to  cut  down  the  horrible  toll  of  deaths  and 
serious  injuries  which  result  from  the  misuse 
of  our  roads. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  normally  would  not  rise  to  take 
part  in  this  debate.  It  is  the  special  interest 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  who  is  an 
expert  on  it.  I  would  judge,  in  light  of 
what  we  have  heard  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Armourdale,  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  really  is  an  expert. 

I  want  to  make  two  points:  I  think  it  is 
really  incredible  that  a  member  should  rise 
in  the  House,  take  a  conclusion,  and  then 
pick  bits  and  pieces  of  evidence,  deliberately 
leaving  out  the  contrary  evidence,  to  justify 
his  conclusion. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  That 
is  what  the  hon.  member  does  all  the  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  not  what  I  have 
done.  We  have  had  all  of  this  evidence 
presented  here,  and  he  picked  a  minority 
point  of  view  to  bolster  this  government  in 
its  continued  stand  on  this. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Be  fair. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  second  point  I  want 
to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  addition  to  the 
comments  of  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview 
with  regard  to  the  supreme  court,  and  all 
its  protecting  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  Cana- 
dian people.  Particularly  after  what  I  have 
heard  this  afternoon— I  will  say  in  all  kindness 
to  the  hon.  gentleman  that  if  I  have  to 
choose  between  his  view  and  the  view  of  the 
supreme  court,  or  the  view  of  Mr.  Justice 
Haines,  I  will  choose  theirs— rather  than  his 
rather  carefully  selected  evidence  which 
comes  to  the  wrong  conclusion. 
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Hon.  Mr  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
House  was  considering  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Transport  last  week,  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  North  (Mr.  Sargent)  raised 
some  points  respecting  the  Metropohtan  To- 
ronto and  region  transportation  study.  And 
I  undertook  to  bring  in  answers  to  those 
specific  questions  today,  as  I  was  unable  to 
give  him  the  information  when  he  asked 
for  it. 

He  wanted  to  know  about  the  contracts  that 
were  given  to  TraflBc  Research  Corporation 
Limited  and  the  specifications  of  the  contracts 
that  were  to  be  paid  for  with  the  moneys 
in  the  estimates  for  the  coming  year.  Secondly, 
the  personnel  of  the  TraflSc  Research  Corpor- 
ation, and  thirdly,  the  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  region  transportation 
study. 

With  regard  to  Traffic  Research  Corporation 
and  why  we  use  them,  might  I  say  that  from 
the  commencement  of  the  study  in  December, 
1962,  when  the  government  assignment  was 
made,  until  January  1964,  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  was  spent  to  determine  the  depth 
and  extent  of  the  problem  which  was  to  be 
analyzed  in  the  study.  It  was  recognized  that 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  planning  board  had 
done  considerable  work  and  spent  consider- 
able sums  of  money  in  developing  sophisti- 
cated procedures  and  tools  for  analyzing 
transportation  requirements  in  depth.  It  was 
evident  that  the  regional  study  must  reach  a 
decision  that  would  require  either  (a)  the  use 
of  the  sophisticated  procedures  developed  by 
the  planning  board  or,  (b)  completely  new 
procedures. 

In  January,  1964,  the  technical  advisory 
committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
work  and  the  procedures  developed  by  Metro- 
politan Toronto  planning  board  would  be 
acceptable  as  a  basis  for  the  detailed  regional 
approach.  And  this  view  was  confirmed  by 
our  executive  committee.  We  were  assured 
by  those  knowledgeable  people  and  by  our 
own  assessment  that  it  was  practical  to  ex- 
pand the  metropolitan  planning  board  pro- 
cedures to  the  region. 

This  decision  was  also  made  on  the  basis 
that  to  develop  such  new  procedures,  or  even 
to  follow  the  modified  procedures  of  other 
authorities  in  the  United  States,  would  prob- 
ably involve  much  greater  expense  and 
require  an  even  longer  period  of  time.  This 
decision  then  committed  the  regional  study 
to  certain  procedures  and  a  specific  consul- 
tant. 

Coincidentally  with  the  reaching  of  this 
decision  by  the  regional  group.  Metropolitan 
Toronto  planning  board  had  let  a  contract  for 
the  updating  of  the  home  interview  data  with- 


in the  planning  area.  The  planning  area 
contains  the  majority  of  the  population  of 
the  region,  something  like  80  per  cent  of  it. 
In  order  to  obtain  co-ordination  it  was  logical 
that  the  regional  study  undertake  a  contract 
with  the  same  firm  for  the  collection,  coding 
and  collation  of  comparable  data  for  the 
region.  And  since  the  mathematical  formulae 
which  form  the  basis  for  the  eventual  use 
of  the  computer  were  developed  by  TraflBc 
Research  Corporation  Limited,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  travel  characteristics  into  mathe- 
matical formulae  should  preferably  be  done 
by  Traffic  Research  Corporation. 

The  Traffic  Research  Corporation  Limited 
is  an  all-Canadian  company  having  its  head 
office  at  70  Spadina  Road,  Toronto.  It  is 
controlled  by  its  founding  members,  who  are: 
Dr.  J.  Gates,  professional  engineer,  president; 
and  Mr.  L.  Cassiato,  professional  engineer, 
chief  engineer  and  secretary-treasurer.  The 
company's  affairs  are  managed  by  the  follow- 
ing directors:  H.  E.  VonKube,  vice-president; 
N.  A.  Irwin,  vice-president;  and  Messrs.  R.  J. 
Desjardins,  M.  D.  Hill  and  B.  Helm,  project 
directors;  and  L.  S.  Green,  director  of  pro- 
gramming. 

Now  specifically  with  regard  to  the  hon. 
member's  request  for  specifications.  With 
regard  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  this  consult- 
ing firm,  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North 
asked  for  the  specifications  of  the  contracts 
for  the  coming  year.  No  such  contracts  have 
yet  been  drawn- 
Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  No,  I  did  not. 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order.  I  asked 
for  the  terms  of  reference  and  the  specification 
in  the  letting  of  the  tender. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  perhaps  we  are 
dealing  with  the  same  thing.  If  I  misphrase 
what  I  want  to  say  to  him,  he  will  let  me 
know  and  if  there  is  anything  further  he 
wants,  I  will  try  to  provide  it.  I  understood 
that  he  wanted  specifications  for  the  contracts 
that  were  to  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with 
the  moneys  provided  in  the  estimates.  But  the 
amount  in  the  estimates,  of  course,  is  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  required  to 
carry  on  this  work  in  the  coming  year  and 
no  such  contracts  have  yet  been  drawn.  But 
in  dealing  with  the  consultants,  the  study 
committee  draws  up— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  how  would  the  hon.  Minister  know 
how  much  money  to  put  in  the  estimates  if 
the  contracts  had  not  been  let? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  understand  what  I  am  reaching  for. 
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This  is  an  estimate  of  what  we  want  for  next 
year  and  I  will  give  him  a  statement  of  what 
we  have  done  this  year,  from  which  the 
further  work  will  flow.  I  think  he  will 
appreciate  this. 

In  dealing  with  its  consultants,  the  study 
committee  draws  up  a  proposed  work  assign- 
ment and  provides  the  consultant  with  this 
proposal.  The  consultant  replies  with  a 
detailed  submission  of  its  understanding  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  setting  forth  methods, 
costs  and  timing.  When  this  has  been 
considered  by  the  study  committee  and  differ- 
ences resolved,  we  then  draw  up  and  enter 
into  an  agreement  or  contract  with  the  con- 
sulting firm  that  sets  forth  the  services  to  be 
performed,  or  the  specification  of  the  work 
to  be  done.  I  continue  with  this  and  I  think 
the  hon.  member  will  follow. 

Thus  far,  two  contracts  have  been  entered 
into  with  Traffic  Research  Corporation  Lim- 
ited. Contract  1— and  this  is  a  specification, 
I  think,  of  the  kind  that  the  hon.  member 
was  asking  for— to  carry  out  a  transportation 
study  of  the  requirements  of  the  region  and 
to  furnish  professional  services  in  connection 
with  immediate  data  accumulation  and 
analysis  phases  in  which  the  service  to  be 
performed  by  the  consultants  are  defined  as 
follows: 

1.  Review  existing  travel  and  land  use 
information  to  determine  the  need  for  addi- 
tional surveys  necessary  for  the  person  move- 
ment study. 

2.  To  perform  an  OD— that  is  an  origin 
and  destination  survey— of  the  metropolitan 
region  except  for  the  metropolitan  planning 
area.   These  are  to  integrate,  you  understand. 

3.  Design  and  organize  a  data  bank  to 
serve  as  input  data  for  computer  analysis  of 
transportation. 

4.  Assemble  all  data  essential  for  person 
movement  studies  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  region  for  integration  with  the  data 
bank. 

5.  Process  and  analyze  the  survey  informa- 
tion from  No.  2,  above,  to  arrive  at  trip 
production,  attraction  and  distribution  formu- 
lae. 

6.  Render  consulting  services  to  assist  in 
the  conduct  of  a  person  movement  study. 

That  was  contract  1.  And  there  followed, 
then,  contract  2,  in  which  the  service  to  be 
performed  by  the  consultants  are  defined  as 
follows: 

1.  Incorporating  a  good,  co-ordinate  system 
for  the  study. 

2.  Conduct  a  pilot  analysis  of  people's 
choice  of  travel  routes. 


3.  Updating  and  storing  screenline  surveys 
of  the  study  cordon. 

4.  Conduct  a  three-way,  modal  split 
analysis.  A  three-way  modal  split  would 
cover  travel  by  auto,  transit  and  commuter 
—rails. 

5.  Prepare  study  criteria. 

As  I  said  to  my  hon.  friend,  these  are  the 
only  contracts  that  have  so  far  been  awarded 
to  Traffic  Research  Corporation,  but  further 
work  assignment  proposals  are  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  appreci- 
ate the  hon.  Minister's  information  insofar  as 
these  are  the  terms  of  reference  that  he  has 
regarding  his  studies,  but  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  how  were  the  contracts 
awarded?  Did  the  hon.  Minister,  in  effect, 
say:  "Now  here  is  what  we  want  done  in  this 
study."  How  did  he  award  the  contract?  Did 
he  say,  "Now  this  is  your  baby.  You  handle 
it.  You  have  the  job"? 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  on  behalf  of 
the  Opposition  is  that  we  feel  that  this  should 
have  been  a  competitive  bid.  In  other  words, 
in  Owen  Sound  we  had  a  study  on  water  to 
determine  where  we  were  going  to  get  our 
water  for  the  next  50  years— whether  to  go  to 
the  bay  or  go  back  to  the  rivers  or  the  springs. 
We  called  in  the  three  largest  firms  in  Canada. 
We  got  them  to  place  bids  on  the  cost  of  the 
study  and  the  lowest  bid  was  $12,000  or 
$15,000  for  that  particular  study.  So  we  let 
the  deal  to  the  lowest  bid. 

The  point  we  are  trying  to  make  is  this: 
The  hon.  Minister  comes  forth  with  a  study, 
terms  of  reference  or  specifications  as  it  were, 
and  out  of  the  blue  comes  a  firm  getting  the 
contract  without  any  competitive  bids,  any 
low  tenders.  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister  for  the 
information  with  respect  to  specifications  oa 
the  job.  Now  how  did  they  get  the  job? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  was  just  completing 
this  one  line.  With  regard  to  the  two  contracts 
that  were  let,  Mr.  Chairman,  further  work 
assignment  proposals  under  consideration, 
designed  to  provide  further  information  com- 
plementary to  the  work  being  done  under  the 
existing  two  contracts  I  have  dealt  with,  are 
to  continue  this  work  with  the  amounts  that 
are  being  provided  in  our  estimates  for  next 
year.  Now  the  hon.  member  wants  to  know 
why  or  how  we  gave  it  to  this  company  with- 
out having  competitive  bids. 

I  think  I  have  spelled  out  pretty  carefully 
for  the  hon.  member  that  we  are  working 
in  this  field  in  conjunction  with,  and  com- 
plementary to,  the  study  that  was  being  done 
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by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  planning  board. 
They  had  established  the  contact  with  and 
awarded  a  contract  to  this  firm.  They  had 
established  certain  techniques  and  systems 
and  mathematical  formulae  for  all  that  they 
were  doing. 

Now  they  have  done  work  that  will 
probably  contribute  to  the  work  that  we  are 
doing  to  the  tune  of  one-half  of  a  quarter 
million  dollars,  and  to  have  our  work  tie  in 
with  what  Metropolitan  Toronto  planning 
board— as  I  said  very  carefully,  we  felt  that 
we  had  two  alternatives:  One,  that  we  use 
that  same  firm  and  the  same  mathematical 
formulae  and  those  same  sophisticated  pro- 
cedures; or  go  out  and  develop  our  own 
procedures  and  our  own  mathematical 
formulae.  We  concluded  that  it  would  cost 
us  more  in  the  first  instance  and  it  would 
take  longer.  Two  studies  or  surveys  or  collec- 
tions of  data  would  not  integrate  and  we  were 
left  with  little  choice  other  than  using  this 
one  firm. 

I  also  gave  the  hon.  member  a  pretty  clear 
statement  on  how  we  deal  with  the  firm  in 
spelling  out  the  proposal  for  our  work  to  be 
done,  having  them  reply  on  how  they  pro- 
posed to  meet  the  needs  of  our  work  assign- 
ment. When  we  worked  out  the  details  with 
them,  we  drew  up  an  agreement  with  them 
on  that  basis.  We  really  had  no  alternative, 
except  at  a  far  greater  cost  and  a  delayed 
procedure,  but  to  employ  this  firm. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  pro- 
cedure were  followed  there  would  be  no  need 
for  any  other  planning  firms  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  The  hon.  Minister  has  all  his  eggs 
in  one  basket  and  if  they  are  wrong,  we  are 
all  wrong.  We  could  spend  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

During  our  debate  one  of  the  other  hon. 
members  of  the  government  said  that  the 
government  had  used  them  before.  How  many 
contracts  have  they  had  with  the  government 
on  a  no-bid  deal,  without  any  specifications 
or  without  any  low  bids? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gave 
the  hon.  member  clear  details  of  the  two  con- 
tracts we  have  with  Traffic  Research  Corpora- 
tion that  are  in  the  course  of  completion  this 
year— contract  one  and  contract  two— and  I 
read  the  details  of  the  specifications.  We 
described  them  as  "work  to  be  performed 
by  the  consultant."  I  read  paragraph  by 
paragraph  just  what  they  were  to  do. 

One  other  matter  the  hon.  member  asked 
about,  was  the  personnel  of  the  transportation 
study.  The  executive  committee  comprises  the 
hon.     Minister     of     Highways     (Mr.     Mac- 


Naughton),  chairman;  myself  as  the  Minister 
of  Transport;  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner);  Mr.  William  Allen, 
QC,  chairman  of  the  municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  Then  there  is  the  technical 
advisory  and  co-ordinating  committee  com- 
prising R.  B.  Cowley,  traffic  engineer,  De- 
partment of  Transport,  chairman;  W.  Q. 
MacNee,  traffic  and  planning  studies  engineer. 
Department  of  Highways;  E.  Comay,  com- 
missioner of  Metropolitan  Toronto  planning 
board;  W.  E.  P.  Duncan,  transit  consultant; 
George  O.  Grant,  commissioner.  Metropolitan 
Toronto  roads  department;  N.  B.  Roberts, 
assistant  regional  engineer,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway;  J.  H.  Spicer,  manager,  Toronto  area, 
Canadian  National  Railways,  and  D.  F. 
Taylor,  director,  community  planning  branch. 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs;  and  the 
study  staff  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
P.  E.  Wade. 

Mr,  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  were  the 
Traffic  Research  Corporation— in  their  deal 
with  Metropolitan  Toronto— was  that  on  a  low 
bid  deal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Of  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  have  no  knowledge.  I  just  know 
that  they  were  in  there  before  we  reached 
the  place  where  we  had  to  decide  whether 
we  were  going  to  use  that  same  firm,  with 
its  methods  that  would  integrate,  or  go  our 
own  way,  which  would  have  been  much  more 
expensive  and  would  have  caused  the  work 
to  be  much  longer  delayed. 

Mr.  Sargent:  When  was  this  firm  chartered, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  By  whom? 

Mr.  Sargent:  By  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Our  first  contract  with 
them  was  signed  in  April,  1964.  The  second 
contract,  the  specffications  of  which  I  also 
read  to  the  hon.  member,  was  signed  in 
November,  1964. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  not  my  question. 
When  was  the  firm  formed?  How  old  is  this 
firm? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  am  informed  that  they 
have  been  in  business  since  1954  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  many  other  provincial 
contracts  do  they  have  on  the  same  basis, 
without  bidding,  without— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  None  that  I  am  aware 
of  other  than  the  two  that  I  have  reported. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
if  this  policy  will  be  followed  in  the  future? 
Will  he  vote  $229,000  to  a  firm  without  any 
competitive  bids? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Tliat  would  depend.  If 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  same  position 
where  the  wise  decision  would  seem  to  be  to 
follow  the  procedure  we  did  in  this  case— it 
is  not  a  usual  one,  it  has  an  unusual  set  of 
circumstances  and  I  think  that  hon. 
members- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  can  in  all  fairness  see  merit 
in  what  the  hon.  Minister  says,  but  I  think  it 
is  very  dangerous,  in  that  this  government 
would  allot  $229,000  to  a  firm  without  a 
competitive  bid;  when  a  precedent  has  been 
set  before  on  this,  getting  American  firms  to 
bid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Actually,  we  did  not 
give  them  $229,000  for  a  contract.  The  first 
contract  is  in  the  amount,  I  think,  of 
$122,000;  and  the  second  one  in  the  amount 
of-the  first  was  $120,000  of  which  $104,000 
was  spent— and  the  second  contract  is  in  the 
amount  of  $39,000.  That  is  as  far  as  we  have 
gone  with  them. 

Mr,  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  one-half  hour  after  we  had  left  the 
House  last  Friday  I  was  most  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  had 
finally  adopted  the  suggestion  that  was  put 
to  him  in  the  House  to  extend  the  date  for 
the  use  of  the  1964  plates.  It  was  appre- 
ciated in  my  area  of  the  province  very  much. 

Mr.  Reilly:  It  was  announced  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Newman:  No,  it  was  not  announced  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Yes,  it  was  announced  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  before  we  left. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Not  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport.  Somebody  else  had  to 
make  the  announcement  for  him. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  if  the  announcement  was 
made  in  the  House  last  Friday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  announcement 
respecting  extension  of  the  licensing  dead- 
line? 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes! 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  it  was  not  made 
tmtil  after  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  had 
intimated  that  the  condition  of  the  roads  in 
some  parts  of  the  province  were  such  that  he 


appealed  to  motorists  not  to  use  the  roads, 
except  in  a  case  of  emergency. 

Following  consideration  of  that  and  the 
reports  that  had  come  in,  we  felt,  in  the 
abundance  of  wisdom  and  fairness,  it  was 
best  to  delay  the  deadline  until  midnight 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  NeMnman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 
Just  another  example  of  this  government 
always  being  forced  to  do  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  By  circumstances. 

Mr.  Reilly:  We  do  not  control  the  weather. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  we  attempted  to  point 
this  out— the  weather  conditions.  With  all  of 
their  experts  in  there,  they  did  not  know 
before  they  came  into  this  House  on  Friday 
that  weather  conditions  were  so  bad  that 
they  should  have  extended  the  date  for  the 
use  of  tlie  1964  plates! 

An  hon.  member:  There  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong  across  the  benches  there. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  hon. 
Minister— is  the  department  considering  the 
granting  of  special  licence  plates  to  radio 
operators  and  to  antique  or  historic  vehicles? 
This  question  is  one  that  is  asked  every  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  First  may  I  say  to  the 

House  that  as  of  Saturday  night,  95.8  per  cent 
of  all  the  registration  plates  in  the  province 
had  been  taken  out,  which  is  a  pretty  large 
percentage,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
some  people  put  their  cars  vip  for  the  winter; 
that  some  use  them  only  for  summer  cottages; 
that  there  are  more  and  more  two-car  families 
which  use  one  car  in  the  winter;  and  many 
people  go  south  for  the  winter  and  leave 
their  cars  here.  I  think  that  95.8  per  cent 
issuance  by  the  deadline  is  a  very  splendid 
one,  and  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  people 
who  acted  in  that  way  to  get  their  licence 
plates  before  the  deadline  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

The  question  of  special  series  hcence  plates 
for  amateur  radio  hams  and  for  antique  cars 
is  kept  in  the  forefront  of  our  thinking,  but 
with  the  imminence  of  automatic  or  mechani- 
cal licensing,  I  think  that  the  fewer  special 
provisions  of  that  kind  we  have  tlie  better, 
and  the  smoother  the  system  can  be  expected 
to  work. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  prob- 
ably a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport 
whether  the   mode   of   transportation   called 
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snowmobile   is   expected   to    carry   a   licence 
when  travelling  on  provincial  highways? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  is  very  simple.  If 
they  are  going  to  operate  on  the  highways 
then  they  must  comply  with  the  regulations 
and  requirements  under  The  Highway  TraflBc 
Act,  and  they  must  meet  those  requirements. 
The  driver  must  have  a  Ucence,  and  the 
vehicle  must  have  a  registration  permit.  If 
they  are  being  used  on  lakes  and  in  farm 
fields  or  in  the  forests  away  from  the  high- 
ways and  roads  altogether,  that  is  another 
thing. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  Do  we  have  registration 
plates  for  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Oh  yes,  if  they  comply 
with  the  regulations.  If  they  are  licensed  the 
licence  plates  are  issued  to  them. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
vehicle  inspection  branch  the  department 
operates  mobile  units.  Are  the  mobile  units 
in  use  all  year  round? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
eight  mobile  units  we  have  now,  I  do  not 
think  any  one  of  them  is  in  use  at  the  moment 
because  the  roads  will  not  permit  it.  The 
cold  weather  is  not  suitable  for  them.  They 
are  used  while  tlie  weather  allows  of  their 
operation. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  suggest  then  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  they  consider  the  use  of 
armories  in  various  communities  for  the  use 
of  the  mobile  unit  so  that  vehicles  could  be 
put  on  them  and  tested  during  the  off-season, 
or  rather  during  the  winter  months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  something  of 
this  sort  is  coming.  There  is  a  very  real 
interest  in  this  and  we  have  been  exploring 
locations  in  which  we  could  operate  indoors 
during  the  winter.  Metropolitan  Toronto  it- 
self has  been  looking  for  suitable  sites  where 
we  could  set  up  and  operate  these  check-lane 
units,  and  other  cities  likewise  are  interested 
in  the  very  proposal  that  comes  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  other 
question:  Are  the  mobile  units  in  use  all 
during  the  warmer  months,  once  the  snow 
leaves  the  ground? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  requests  for  mobile 
unit  visits  are  piling  up  ahead  of  us  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  give  them  out  as 
quickly  as  people  have  been  asking  for  them. 
That  was  why  we  increased  them  from  five 


to  eight  last  year,  and  we  used  them  just  as 
fully  as  we  possibly  could. 

I  might  mention  to  the  House-and  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  will 
be  particularly  interested  in  this,  too-that 
when  they  were  having  the  nationwide  safety 
week  in  the  United  States,  the  state  of 
Michigan  and  the  motor  city  of  Detroit  came 
to  us  and  asked  if  we  could  possibly  loan 
them,  for  a  limited  period,  a  couple  of  our 
units  for  use  in  the  precincts  of  Detroit  city 
that  had  the  worst  traffic  accident  rates.  We 
were  happy  to  do  that  and  we  received  a 
tremendous  amount  of  appreciation  from  the 
authorities  in  Detroit,  and  a  lot  of  splendid 
publicity  in  that  country,  and  much  publicity 
in  Ontario,  that  I  think  helped  our  own 
people  realize,  for  some  reason  or  other  more 
than  they  had,  just  how  useful  these  units 
were. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going 
to  bring  that  same  point  up  next.  I  hope  the 
fact  that  he  showed  that  international  co- 
operation was  not  to  the  detriment  of  any  of 
the  drivers  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  what  we  gained 
was  as  much  as  we  lost,  and  we  did  squeeze 
the  people  in  Detroit  to  their  very  limited 
use,  because  we  just  could  not  afford,  as  the 
hon.  member  will  appreciate,  to  loan  them 
for  any  more  than  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  still 
one  other  point  in  here  and  that  is  the  point 
of  vehicle  safety.    Under  the  vehicle  inspec- 
tion branch  I  notice  a  little  over  $1  million 
being  voted.     It   is   not   always  a  matter  of 
inspecting    the     vehicle.      Quite     often     the 
vehicle,  as  it  leaves  the  assembly  line  in  a 
factory,  contains  certain  features  tliat  are  not 
as  safe  as  they  possibly  could  be.    The  day 
before  I  asked  the  hon.   Minister  if  he  had 
ever   been   in    consultation   with    the   manu- 
facturers at  the  top  level  to  encourage  the 
manufacturers   to  build  a  little   more   safety 
into  their  cars.    Just  this  morning  I  received 
a  press  release  from  the  national  film  board 
of  Canada  which  reads  as  follows: 
Search  for  a  Safe  Car 
Every    second    car    which   rolls    off   the 
assembly  line  in  North  America  is  destined 
to  have  an  accident  which  will  cause  injury 
to  someone.    As  long  as  there  are  cars  and 
people,  there  will  be  accidents.    Thus  the 
urgent  need  for  a  safe  automobile. 

This  last  statement  was  the  reason  why  I 
suggested  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  work 
in  very  close  co-operation  with  tlie  manufac- 
turers in  seeing  that  vehicles  that  do  leave 
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manufacturers   are   as   safe   as   they   possibly 

could  be. 

There  are  vital  facts  revealed  by  auto- 
mobile safety  experts  in  the  film  "Every 
Second  Car,"  which  will  be  televised  at 
10.30  p.m.  Wednesday  of  this  week.  In  a 
highly  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  re- 
search that  is  being  done  in  automobile 
safety,  the  film  clearly  points  out  that 
engineering  changes  in  the  automobile  will 
prevent  many  fatalities  and  injuries.  In- 
novations such  as  hydraulic  bumpers, 
collapsible  steering  wheels,  recessed  dash- 
boards, in  addition  to  safety  belts,  would 
make  cars  much  safer  than  they  are  today. 
One  expert  claims  that  on  a  mass-produc- 
tion basis,  such  new  safety  features  would 
cost  only  $200,  and  would  cut  injiu-ies  by 
60  per  cent. 

This  last  statement  is  most  amazing.  By  the 
application  of  a  few  of  the  safety  features  that 
they  have  mentioned  here  we  could  cut  in- 
juries by  60  per  cent.  It  is  another  reason 
why  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  be  in 
close  consultation  with  the  manufacturers. 

This  national  film  board  production 
underlines  the  need  for  a  new  approach  to 
traflSc  safety,  pointing  out  that  despite 
warnings  to  drivers  in  North  America  there 
is  an  automobile  accident  every  26  seconds, 
and  a  fatal  one  every  10  minutes.  A  host 
of  grim  statistics  can  offer  proof  that  the 
answer  to  trafiic  safety  problems  does  not 
lie  in  ominous  signboard  warnings  to  motor- 
ists, but  rather  in  a  safe  car. 

This  last  statement,  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  the 
statistics  show  that  the  automobile  itself  is 
not  as  safe  as  it  could  possibly  be  manufac- 
tured, should  be  noted.  Once  again,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  work  in 
very  close  co-operation  with  the  manufac- 
turers and  make  suggestions  that  certain  as- 
pects of  the  automobile  be  made  safer  than 
they  are. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  through  you  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
I  understand  it  is  correct  that  an  individual 
may,  by  submitting  $1  to  the  driver  control 
branch,  receive  the  statistics  on  a  driver's 
record  if  he  has  a  record  on  file.  I  understand 
that  the  insurance  companies  avail  themselves 
of  this  record  quite  often.  Could  you  tell  us 
just  enough  to  give  us  figures  as  to  how  many 
dollars  were  received  from  insurance  com- 
panies to  obtain  the  records  of  drivers  in 
Ontario  during  the  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  look  for  a  revenue 
of  about  $300,000  this  year.  We  had 
$166,000  last  year,   that  would  be   the   last 


fiscal  year.  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  break- 
down as  between  those  that  went  to  the 
courts  or  those  that  went  to  lawyers  wanting 
a  print,  or  those  that  went  to  insurance  com- 
panies as  distinct  from  other  requests  for 
prints.  Would  the  hon.  member  want  those 
issued  to  insurance  companies  separated  from 
the  others? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  That  was  the  nub  of  my 
question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr,  Haskett:  We  would  be  happy  to 
provide  that.  If  we  can  break  it  down  I 
would  be  prepared  to  give  it  but  if  it  is  not 
divisible— if  we  do  not  keep  a  separated 
record— I  would  not  be  able  to  sort  out  the 
source  of  the  orders.  That  is  the  figure  we 
had,  $166,000  from  that  source  last  year. 
The  hon.  member  may  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  how  much  of  this  is  used  for  one 
purpose  or  another.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister.  The 
question  in  my  mind  was  that  the  insurance 
companies  do  obtain  these  records,  and  on 
them,  they  base  their  premium  or  whether  or 
not  the  individual  gets  insurance  or  not. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  another  question, 
the  question  of  safety  inspection  and  follow- 
ing up  on  the  comments  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Walkerville.  I  have  a  clipping 
here  from  the  Hamilton  Spectator,  January  9, 
1965,  and  I  would  like  to  read  it  so  that  the 
subject  is  clear  to  the  hon.  Minister.  I  would 
like  some  comment  in  this  regard.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

Auto  Firms  Deny  Models  Recalled 
Ford  and  Chrysler  today  denied  a  pub- 
lished report  some  of  their  early  1965 
model  cars  "may  be  riding  the  roads  in 
hazardous  condition"  because  of  faulty 
workmanship. 

The  story  headlined  "Some  hazards  in 
early  1965  cars,"  appeared  in  the  January 
issue  of  Consumer  Report.  It  said  both 
Ford  and  Chrysler  had  called  "very  early 
production  1965  cars"  back  to  dealerships 
for  additional  work. 

The  magazine  said:  "Early  purchasers  of 
this  year's  full-sized  Fords  and  Mercurys 
have  received  a  letter  that  says,  in  part:  In 
order  to  provide  you  with  the  highest 
quality  product  available.  Ford  Motor  Co. 
has  decided  to  improve  the  rear  suspension 
arm  attachment  by  adding  a  reinforcement 
bracket  to  each  side— we  would  like  to 
bring  your  Ford  car  up  to  current  specifica- 
tions and  appreciate  your  co-operation  in 
making  your  car  available  to  your  Ford 
dealer  for  that  purpose—' " 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  magazine  tlien  made  com- 
ment to  this  extent: 

"Ford  is  to  be  commended  for  extending 
tills  modification  to  cars  already  in  the 
field,"  Consumer  Report  said.  "But  the 
letter  fails  to  mention  that,  without  the 
'improvement'  the  rear  suspension  arm 
attachment  might  break  loose  from  the 
chassis  frame;  this  could  then  result  in  the 
car's  veering  completely  out  of  control." 

The  Consumer  Report  story  also  said 
Chrysler  was  calling  in  early  Plymouths, 
Furys,  Chryslers  and  full-sized  Dodges  to 
dealers  for  inspection  to  determine  whether 
the  steering-gear  support  needs  re-welding. 
Without  reinforcement,  the  steering  gear 
could  break  loose  from  its  mooring,  and 
possibly  result  in  loss  of  steering  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  talking  a  lot 
about  inspections  on  highways  of  cars  once 
they  are  on  the  highways.  I  wondered  if  this 
article  just  does  raise  some  question  in  one's 
mind  as  to  whether  enough  attention  is  paid 
to  cars  before  they  get  onto  the  highway  as  a 
new  product.  Now  I  have  no  knowledge,  and 
I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  has  any 
knowledge,  as  to  what  precautions  does  the 
federal  government  take,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  and  what  precautions,  if 
any,  does  the  Ontario  government  take  in 
regard  to  cars  manufactured  in  Ontario,  that 
when  they  leave  the  factory  and  go  on  to  the 
highways,  that  they  come  up  to  a  standard  of 
mechanical  fitness  to  stand  the  rigours  and 
the  speed  at  which  they  are  built  to  run. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
of  no  inspection  made  by  either  federal  or 
provincial  authorities  in  the  motor  vehicle 
plants.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  appre- 
ciates that  companies  would  not  want  an  un- 
safe product  to  get  into  circulation  and  that 
is  why  in  two  cases  manufacturers  have  called 
back  vehicles  which  apparently  were  going 
out  with  some  defect,  not  in  the  workmanship 
but  probably  in  the  planning  or  the  design, 
that  began  to  show  up  and  that  can  happen 
in  any  product. 

In  this  case  it  was  the  shock  absorber  in 
one  case,  and  the  steering  arm  or  steering 
column  bracket  in  the  other.  As  soon  as  the 
weaknesses  were  demonstrated  and  came 
through  in  road  tests,  the  manufacturers 
pulled  them  back  for  correction.  I  am  sure 
that  is  what  we  would  want  them  to  do.  No 
manufacturer,  no  reputable  firm  of  the  status 
of  these  automobile  firms,  would  long  survive 
if  it  put  out  machines  that  were  demon- 
strably weak  and  unsafe.  It  would  be  their 
own  destruction. 


I  appreciate  the  hon.  member's  interest  in 
this  and  in  raising  the  point.  I  have  had 
referred  to  me  section  48  of  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act  that  says: 

No  person  shall  drive  or  operate  or 
permit  the  driving  or  operation  upon  a 
highway  of  a  vehicle  that  is  in  such  a 
dangerous  unsafe  condition  as  to  endanger 
the  driver  or  operator  or  any  other  occu- 
pant thereof,  or  any  person  upon  the  high- 
way. 

So  there  would  seem  to  be  responsibility  upon 
both  the  operator  and  upon  the  one  per- 
mitting the  operation.  Whether  that  would 
provide  a  case  against  the  manufacturer  or 
not,  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  a  most 
effective  restraint  on  a  manufacturer  of  the 
character  of  our  major  automobile  firms, 
would  be  the  loss  of  its  reputation  if  it  was  to 
continue  delivering  cars  that  were  unsafe. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister.  I 
agree  to  most  of  the  hon.  Minister's  answer, 
but  under  the  methods  of  production  nowa- 
days, the  mass  production,  the  assembly  line, 
I  think,  not  to  say  it  disparagingly,  that  the 
automobile  manufacturers  are  in  business  to 
make  money.  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister 
that  they  would  want  their  cars  to  be  safe 
and  they  realize  they  have  to  live  up  to  the 
laws  of  the  traffic  Act. 

I  think  that  the  government  should  take 
under  consideration,  in  assuring  themselves, 
that  there  is  some  spot  check,  in  conjunction 
with  discussions  by  the  manufacturers  and 
some  look  at  their  standards  of  materials 
after,  of  course,  something  like  this  has  been 
determined.  I  think  we  should  assure  our- 
selves that  this  sort  of  thing  will  not  happen 
again,  because  they  can  get  thousands  and 
thousands  of  cars  on  the  road  before  they 
find  out  that  they  have  a  defect  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  ask  a  question  and  also  make  a 
comment. 

The  question  is  this:  Has  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport  given  serious  consideration  to 
instruction  to  the  high  school  students  in  the 
matter  of  driving?  Our  high  schools  have 
young  people— grades  11,  12,  13— who  are 
very  anxious  to  learn  how  to  drive  and  I 
know  that  our  police  department  and  others 
have  co-operated  to  give  them  certain 
courses.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an 
opportunity  here  to  give  our  young  people  a 
basic  training  in  the  operation  of  the  motor 
car.  Not  during  the  school  hours  particularly, 
because  these  young  people  would  be  quite 
willing  to  stay  from  half  past  three  until  half 
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past  four  or  five  o'clock,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
to  take  this  kind  of  instruction. 

I  know  perhaps  the  working  out  of  in- 
structors and  the  timing  would  present  some 
difiBcuIties,  but  I  think  this  is  a  very  important 
place  to  make  a  mass  attack  on  this  matter 
of  teaching  our  young  people  the  proper 
use  of  a  motor  car. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  given  any 
consideration  to  this  particular  aspect. 

Hon,  Mr.  Haskett:  A  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration and  much  concern;  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview  bring 
it  up. 

A  year  ago,  70  high  schools  were  giving 
driver  instruction.  This  year  there  are  105 
where  the  courses  are  being  given  and  70 
more  where  they  are  being  considered. 

We  have  the  support  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  and  his  depart- 
ment in  promoting  this,  but  it  is  a  matter  that 
rests  with  the  local  school  boards  and  we  just 
have  to  press  forward  as  much  as  we  can. 
We  make  it  attractive  for  the  school  board. 
We  provide  instruction  for  their  instructors. 
We  give  them  help  in  every  way  we  can,  and 
when  it  comes  to  graduating  from  the  course, 
and  the  hon.  member  will  appreciate  this— 
the  insurance  companies  provide  for  a  deduc- 
tion of  10  or  15  per  cent  where  a  young 
member  of  the  family  has  graduated  from  a 
high  school  driver  course.  It  points  up  the 
value  that  must  attach  to  this  kind  of  training. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  extracurricular  activity, 
and  in  the  furtherance  of  it  the  motor  car 
companies  are  co-operating  splendidly  and 
are  prepared  to  provide  motor  cars  for  the 
actual  road  tests.  We  have  also  had  donated 
the  machines,  or  the  dummy  equipment,  on 
which  the  inside  instruction  is  given. 

I  just  hope,  with  my  hon.  friend,  that  this 
work  will  continue,  because  we  see  in  it  one 
of  the  greatest  hopes  of  improving  the  driving 
in  this  province. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  should  be  more  than  a  hope  that  this 
work  will  continue.  I  think  here  there  is  a 
job  for  the  hon.  Minister  and  his  department 
to  do,  in  really  pushing  this  programme.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental programmes  and  that  this  department 
should  be  pushing,  and  pushing  very  hard, 
for  this  kind  of  work  to  be  carried  through, 
because  so  many  of  our  high  schools  are  not 
yet  carrying  it  out.  I  will  leave  that  with  the 
hon.  Minister. 

There  is  another  matter,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 


of  the  House.  The  hon.  Minister  has  demon- 
strated over  the  past  few  days  an  ability  to 
really  take  it  when  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition  have  been  piling  it  on.  He  has 
proved  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  placid 
gentleman  and  quite  able  to  handle  himself 
here  in  a  tough  situation. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  to  the  House  that 
there  is  a  romantic  side  to  the  hon.  Minister's 
nature.  I  happened  to  be  listening  to  a  radio 
broadcast  last  fall  in  the  morning  and  I 
thought  this  should  be  brought  forward  so 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House  who  had  not 
heard  this  broadcast  would  appreciate  the 
effective  way  in  which  the  department  is 
carrying  out  its  advertising. 

Now  if  I  could  read  it,  just  as  it  is,  with- 
out furtlier  comment: 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Transport, 
60  seconds,  radio,  date  as  recorded  and 
called,  "The  Apartment."  Sound.  Soft, 
romantic  mood  music.  Continue  music 
under  voices. 

Woman's     voice,     low,     throaty,     silky: 
"Mmmm,  a  toast  to  your  apartment!" 
Man's  voice,  low,  easy-going:  "Yes." 
Sound.   Clink  of  wine  glasses. 
Man:  "and  you  are  the  only  person  who 
is  going  to  know  about  my  new  apartment 
except—" 

Woman:  "Except  who?" 
Man:  "Except  The  Ontario  Department 
of  Transport!" 
Woman:  "Oh." 

Man:  "Mmm.    If  you  are  a  motorist  you 
have  to  notify  The  Ontario  Department  of 
Transport  of  a  change  of  address  within  six 
days  after  moving.    It  is  the  law.    You  fill 
out  the   change  of  address   stub  on   your 
driver's  licence  and  mail  it  to  The  Ontario 
Department      of      Transport,      Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto  2.    And  if  you  are   a 
vehicle  owner,  you  get  a  change  of  address 
form  at  any  motor  licence  issuing  office  and 
send  it,  too.  I  have  got  to  do  it  right  now." 
Woman,  alluringly:  "Oh,  no,  not  now." 
Man:  "Well,  I  do  have  six  days." 
Woman:  "Mmmm." 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
just  answer  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
important. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  has  to 
explain  his  speeches.  Now  let  us  have  the 
explanation  of  this  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  gave  the  explanation 
before  the  question  was  asked.   It  was  in  my 
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estimates  speech;  I  pointed  out  how  one  of 
the  bugbears  of  our  mechanical  issuing  of 
driver  hcences  was  the  failure  of  people  to 
notify  the  department  promptly  in  a  case  of 
change  of  address.  That  gums  up  the  whole 
works  of  our  mechanical  issuing.  We  had 
used  the  normal  forms  of  advertising,  that  is 
the  type  of  notice  advertising  and  such  and 
we  had  minimal  results,  if  you  will.  A  year 
ago,  we  had  300,000  notices  of  change  of 
address.  That  kind  of  advertising  reached 
certain  kinds  of  people.  Now  I  am  sure  that 
tlie  hon.  member  for  Yorkview— 

Mr.  Young:  Very  effective. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  —that  this  kind  of  ad- 
vertising reaches  different  kinds  of  people 
and  there  are  all  kinds  of  people  driving 
motor  cars.  The  result  of  our  new  approach 
to  this,  and  I  will  tell  the  hon.  member  that 
it  cost  us  about  $5,000  for  a  programme  of 
these  30-second  announcements,  and  the  60- 
second  spot  announcements  costs  $6,000  for 
the  whole  series- 
Mr.  Young:  This  is  a  good  series,  Mr. 
Minister.   I  am  not  criticizing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  And  this  is  only  one. 
Out  of  this  promotion  we  have  increased  the 
300,000  notices  of  change  of  address  of  a 
year  ago  to  750,000  notices  of  change  of 
address  this  year  by  using  these  unusual  types 
of  advertising.  You  can  imagine  the  saving 
there  is  to  the  department,  in  knowing  of  the 
change  of  addresses  and  the  wonderful  service 
it  is  to  the  people  of  the  province,  to  be  able 
to  send  the  renewal  notice  to  the  proper 
address  in  an  extra  450,000  cases.  Thanks 
for  bringing  it  up.    I  like  it  myself. 

One  further  word.  The  radio  stations 
apparently  liked  this  so  well,  or  their  listeners 
liked  it  so  weU,  that  they  gave  us  no  end  of 
free  inserts. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
rise  to  speak  on  this  topic,  but  I  will  say  that 
I  have  looked  through  some  of  the  scripts 
of  these  ads  and  there  is  another  one  that  the 
hon.  Minister  might  look  at  with  care,  because 
it  was  the  gangster  one.  It  was  a  couple  of 
thugs  who  were  heading  out  for  Brazil,  to 
clear  out  of  the  country,  but  they  felt  they 
must  notify  The  Department  of  Transport 
of  a  change  of  address. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  hope  it  did  not  delay 
their  exit. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  amid 
the  flow  of  material  that  comes  across  my 
desk,  as  no  doubt  it  does  the  desks  of  all  hon. 


members,  last  October  I  received  the  tran- 
script of  a  speech  which  carried  the  rather 
arresting  title  of:  "The  truth  be  damned."  I 
read  this  speech.  It  was  given  by  J.  O.  Good- 
man, familiarly  known  as  Joe  Goodman,  the 
general  manager  of  the  Automotive  Transport 
Association  of  Ontario.  I  think  to  put  it  in 
more  familiar  and  accurate  and  revealing 
terms,  he  is  the  truckers'  lobbyist  at  Queen's 
Park. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  this:  I  have  a 
sneaking  admiration  for  Joe  Goodman.  He  is 
the  most  effective  lobbyist  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  action.  In  fact  he  is  so  effective  that 
he  has  had  this  government  at  a  standstill  for 
eight  years.  In  things  that  they  indicated 
they  were  going  to  do,  they  have  been  stalled 
completely.  Things  that  they  should  have 
done,  they  too  have  been  blocked  and 
nothing  has  happened. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
As  for  instance? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  get  to  it  in  just 
one  moment.  I  was  interested  in  what  truth 
was  being  damned,  because  when  you  get 
into  the  propaganda  of  the  truckers'  lobby 
on  a  few  occasions  the  truth  gets  damned, 
I  would  agree.  But  in  this  instance,  he 
was  coming  back  to  an  old  theme.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  taking  on  my  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Wentworth  East  for  some 
speech  of  his  past  year  in  which  he  had 
referred  to  that  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a 
modern  highway  which  can  be  attributed  to 
the  truckers,  or  what  must  be  included  in 
highway  construction  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  big  trucks.  He  had  quoted  what  my  hon. 
colleague  had  said  and  his  comment  was 
"this  is  utter  nonsense."  Then  he  went  on  to 
say  that  the  hon.  member  was  just  parroting 
his  leader,  namely,  myself,  and  that  I  had 
made  similar  speeches  in  the  House. 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  quotations  from 
a  couple  of  authorities.  It  was  almost  as  much 
of  picking  and  choosing  as  it  was  from  our 
hon.  member  for  Armourdale  when  he  was 
talking  about  breathalyzers.  His  first  authority 
was  a  report  of  Mr.  Justice  E.  R.  E. 
Chevrier,  QC,  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  the  date,  Mr.  Chairman,  believe  it  or 
not,  was  1938.  The  relevance  of  something 
in  1938  to  the  year  1965,  or  1964  when  this 
speech  was  given,  I  will  leave  the  House  itself 
to  come  to  its  own  conclusions.  But  from  this 
report  of  Mr.  Justice  Chevrier,  it  was  stated 
that: 

The  commission  is  convinced  that 
approximately  seven  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
constriiction  and  maintenance  of  the  liigh- 
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v.'ays  in  the  province  in  their  present  aver- 
age state  of  development  is  occasioned  by 
the  presence  of  vehicles  that  are  heavier 
and  wider  than  ordinary  passenger  cars 
and  light  trucks. 

The  second  source  that  he  quoted  was  from 
some  British  study,  a  study  carried  on  by  the 
British  Ministry  of  Transport,  the  Geddes 
committee  on  carrier  licensing.  One  portion 
of  it  says  that: 

—such  calculations  have  been  done  by  the 
Ministry's  highway  engineers  to  establish 
the  saving  potentially  possible  from  con- 
structing a  motorway  for  the  use  of  light 
vehicles,  that  is  vehicles  of  less  than  one 
and  one-half  tons  unladen  weight.  These 
calculations  indicate  that  the  savings  on 
these  assumptions  is  approximately  17.5 
per  cent  of  total  costs. 

In  other  words,  he  had  a  1938  study  which 

said: 

—that  the  costs  that  must  go  into  a  modem 
highway  to  meet  the  pounding  from  the 
heavy  trucks  was  only  seven  per  cent— 

and  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  completely  out 
of  date  and  is  irrelevant  in  this  day.  Secondly, 
a  study  from  Britain  quotes  17.5  per  cent, 
and  he  goes  on  to  state: 

—that  40  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  from 
the  province,  from  all  motorists,  comes 
from  the  truckers. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  getting  back  into 
an  old,  old  story  that  I  have  raised  many 
times  with  this  government.  It  is  an  instal- 
ment story,  with  Joe  Goodman,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  Because  some  years  ago, 
shortly  after  I  had  sat  on  that  select  com- 
mittee looking  into  toll  roads,  which  was 
chaired  by  the  present  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts). 

I  had  made  a  comment  repeating  testimony 
before  the  committee  by  an  authority  from 
New  York  state  in  which  this  authority  had 
quoted  a  study  in  California,  to  the  effect 
that: 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  modern 

highways  derived  from  what  must  be  put 

into  the  highways  for  four  per  cent  of  the 

traffic,  namely,  the  big  trucks. 

This  was  admittedly  an  old  study,  made  some 
years  ago.  I  got  a  blistering  letter,  in  all  its 
friendly  tones,  from  Joe— because  even  when 
he  is  blistering  he  is  friendly— and  he  stated, 
and  I  am  quoting  from  his  letter: 

I  personally  spent  a  week  in  California, 
meeting  with  government  and  industry 
people  and  was  unable  to  find  anyone  who 
knew   anything  about   a   study  which   de- 


scribed figures  of  a  type  referred  to  by  Mrs. 
Long  [that  is  the  New  York  authority]  and 
your  good  staff.  Unless  you  personally  have 
a  copy  of  some  authentic  study  which  con- 
firms the  figures  mentioned,  I  think  it  is 
unfair  for  you  to  keep  referring  to  the 
same. 

So  I  got  into  my  Dear  Abby  correspondence 
with  Joe.  I  wrote  back  to  Joe  and  I  said: 

I  will  get  this  information.  Either  we 
were  misinformed  on  the  committee,  under 
the  guidance  of  such  an  illustrious  person 
as  John  Robarts,  and  if  we  were  I  would 
like  to  be  clarified  on  it,  or  else  my  infor- 
mation is  correct. 

I  wrote  to  the  New  York  authority,  who  is 
Mrs.  Long,  and  she  in  turn  wrote  to  Cali- 
fornia and  strangely  enough  back  from  Cali- 
fornia came  a  reference  to  a  study  which 
was  made  by  a  sub-committee  on  transporta- 
tion to  the  California  State  Legislature  dated 
December  31,  1949,  in  which  it  is  said: 

It  is  concluded  that  heavy  vehicles  may 
reasonably  be  held  responsible  for  55  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  state  high- 
ways. On  a  ton-mile  basis  they  would  be 
assigned  45  per  cent  of  these  costs.  For  all 
expenditures  then,  heavy  vehicles  should  be 
held  responsible  for  about  52  per  cent  of 
the  total  costs  according  to  this  study. 

Further  on  in  her  letter  Mrs.  Long  added, 
and  I  am  quoting  from  her  letter  to  me: 

During  recent  months  there  have  been 
some  rather  interesting  developments  in 
the  Ontario  highway  statistical  field,  some 
of  which  you  may  be  acquainted  with.  I 
would  like  to  have— 

I  am  sorry  this  is  not  the  paragraph  I  want; 
I  am  reading  from  the  wrong  letter.  At  least 
it  was  a  letter  from  the  good  lady  that  I 
could  quote! 

After  quoting  from  the  report  from  Cali- 
fornia, she  adds: 

This  contention  is  supported  by  many 
more  current  studies  of  cost  assignments, 
incidentally  some  of  which  are  even  more 
extreme  in  their  findings  as  to  the  cost 
responsibility  of  heavy  vehicles. 

So  I  passed  this  information  on  to  Joe  Good- 
man, who  had  accused  me  in  pretty  thinly 
veiled  language  of  telling  lies,  and  I  gave  him 
the  source.  Repeatedly  since  then,  his  effec- 
tive rule  being  "the  truth  be  damned,"  he  has 
repeatedly  said  that  we  are  misrepresenting 
the  situation;  that  tliere  were  no  such  studies, 
and  he  was  not  able  to  find  it.  I  have  pro- 
vided it  to  him,  but  he  still  has  not  been  able 
to  find  it. 
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However,  so  much  for  that  bit  of  back- 
ground. Now  I  get  back  to  this  government. 
In  that  select  committee  headed  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  when  he  was  a  back 
bencher— if  I  may  use  that  irreverent  term  for 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day- 
Mr.  Reilly:  Nothing  irreverent  about  that! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nothing  irreverent!  We 
came  to  a  conclusion,  among  many  others,  and 
the  conclusion  was  that  in  principle  a  weight- 
distance  tax  was  justifiable.  We  wanted  some 
studies  to  be  taken  in  Ontario  before  any 
weight-distance  tax  would  be  applied  here 
and  the  government  was  going  to  proceed 
with  these  studies.  And  year  after  year— 1958, 
1959,  1960,  1961-is  this  getting  tedious? 

Mr.  Reilly:  No,  go  ahead,  we  are  listening. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  1962,  1963,  1964;  and 
now  1965—1  have  said  to  this  government, 
what  has  happened  to  the  studies?  What  are 
the  results  of  the  studies?  On  occasion  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  and  other  hon.  Min- 
isters have  taken  me  on  and  said:  You  are  all 
wrong  on  this. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  You 
sure  are. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  I  am  wrong,  it  is 
about  time  you  produced  the  evidence  from 
your  studies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  tried  several  times. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  is  the  evidence? 

Interjections  by  hon  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  repeated  this  quotation, 
which  conceivably  is  now  getting  out  of  date 
—trucks  do  not  represent  four  per  cent  of 
the  traffic  on  the  highways  today,  but  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  traffic.  Therefore  the  52 
per  cent  may  vary- but  how  much  does  it 
vary? 

When  I  was  presenting  this  argument  about 
two  or  three  years  ago  when  the  present  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  was  then 
Minister  of  Transport,  I  was  startled  almost 
speechless— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  was  the  day! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact  most 
of  the  hon.  Ministers  sitting  on  the  bench  were 
equally  startled,  when  he  rose  in  his  seat  and 
he  said:  "I  will  agree  with  the  contention 
of  the  member  for  York  South,  over  the  years 
I  think  he  is  right." 


That  was  two  or  three  years  ago.  Two  or 
three  more  years  have  gone  by  and  we  still 
have  not  got  these  studies. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion of  my  instalment  story.  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  with  Joe  Goodman  any  more,  but  I 
think  this  House  is  entitled  to  know  what 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  modern  highway 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  derives  from  what 
must  be  put  into  that  highway  to  sustain  the 
pounding  of  the  big  trucks. 

The  second  question,  of  course,  I  want  to 
get  back  to,  is  the  old  one  that  recurs  every 
year.  If  you  have  been  studying,  why  are  you 
hiding  your  studies?  What  was  the  result  of 
your  study  with  regard  to  the  advisability  of 
a  weight-distance  tax?  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  all  22  of  you  over  there  in  that  Cabinet 
can  be  brought  to  a  standstill  by  Joe  Good- 
man? He  is  good,  he  is  an  effective  lobbyist, 
but  I  would  hate  to  believe  that  all  22  of 
you  are  brought  to  a  halt  by  Joe  Goodman. 
Up  until  now  you  have,  so  I  think  it  is  about 
time  either  this  hon.  Minister  of  Transport, 
or  the  past  Ministers  of  Transport,  or  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  who  was  the  chairman 
of  that  committee,  should  bring  the  House 
up  to  date  on  information  that  is  being 
withheld  from  this  House  over  an  eight-year 
period. 

I  will  leave  the  matter  there  and  hope  I  do 
not  have  to  come  back  to  it  next  year.  I  guess 
it  means  I  do  have  to  come  back  to  it  next 
year.  Has  the  hon.  Minister  nothing  to  say? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  May  I 
follow  on  this  particular  matter.  May  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  can  he  give  us  in  categorical 
terms  a  reply:  Have  studies  been  made?  Yes 
or  no. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  After  eight  years! 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  categorical  answer  is,  "yes,"  studies  are 
being  made. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  After  eight  years! 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  has  made  the  point 
that  the  figures  brought  down  in  1938,  I 
think  that  was  tlie  year,  have  no  relation- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  1949;  the  one  I  am  deal- 
ing with  from  California  was  for  1949. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  —have  no  relevance  to 
the  present  situation.  This  thing  has  been 
changing  so  quickly,  because  of  the  kind  of 
vehicles  in  use  and  the  kind  of  roads  that 
are  being  built,  that  these  studies  just  do 
not  seem  to  finalize  or  finally  crystallize,  and 
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1  think  that  is  an  honest  and  a  fair  statement 
to  make.  I  would  point  out  this,  that  we  are 
running  on  different  highways  today  from 
what  we  were  some  years  ago.  My  colleague 
will  give  you  a  much  more  factual  story  on 
that  than  I  could.  But,  so  too,  are  we  dealing 
with  a  new  type  of  animal  in  the  kind  of 
vehicle  that  is  being  used.  The  value  of  the 
spacing  of  the  axles  is  emerging  as  a  very 
•critical  one  today,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
load.  Recently  the  association  of  state  high- 
way authorities  in  the  United  States  prepared 
a  very  new  engineering  report  on  the  spacing, 
the  distancing  of  axles  and  the  distribution 
of  loads  upon  them.  It  went  to  the  federal 
road  authorities  and  is  under  consideration 
there  now. 

We  have  some  of  those  new  figures  before 
us,  and  our  department  and  that  of  my  col- 
league, the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways,  are 
looking  at  those  very  things  today. 

I  think  that  we  must  appreciate  that  the 
whole  motoring  picture  and  the  road  picture 
have  been  changing  rapidly,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Even  my  colleague,  the  present  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  said  "in  so  far  as  weight-distance 
taxes  are  concerned,  there  may  be  no  more 
equitable  means  of  taxation.  However,  in 
studying  tax  methods  you  must  consider  the 
cost  of  collection  and  the  possibility  of 
evasion."  But  on  the  day  that  he  said  that, 
the  factors  that  were  significant  then  are 
losing  their  relevance  today  very  quickly.  We 
are  trying  to  keep  abreast  of  this  vmtil  we 
know  what  the  situation  is  today  on  which 
we  must  predicate  our  action. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  quite  bluntly  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
this  is  an  elaborate  excuse  for  procrastination. 
When  you  take  the  proposition  that  for  eight 
years  you  studied  and  you  cannot  come  out 
with  a  report,  allegedly  because  there  are 
changing  conditions,  this  is— forgive  me— 
fatuous.  Sure,  there  are  going  to  be  changing 
conditions  and  you  may  have  to  change  your 
conclusions  in  the  light  of  the  changing  con- 
ditions, but  I  repeat,  this  government  has 
been  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  truckers' 
association  on  this  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  By  tlie  changing  factors. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  by  the  changing  fac- 
tors. You  can  make  up  your  mind  on  it,  and 
if  you  discover  that  the  changing  conditions 
have  made  the  tax  inequitable,  you  can 
change  the  tax  to  make  it  equitable  at  some 
later  stage. 

The  effect  of  your  inaction  is  that  you  have 
no  tax.   And  I  will  not  go  back  to  repeat  all 


of  the  documented  evidence  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  chaired  by  the  present  hon. 
Prime  Minister. 

This  simply  means  that  you  have  an 
inequitable  distribution  of  the  burden  of  high- 
way revenues  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  In- 
deed, I  refused  to  sign  that  report,  and  I 
refused  to  sign  it  because  it  was  stated  to  us 
that  if  there  was  an  increase  in  gasoline  tax 
without  introducing  equity  into  the  structure 
of  highway  revenue  at  that  time,  that  it  would 
mean  that  90  per  cent  of  that  increased  bur- 
den would  fall  on  the  small  cars.  This  is 
where  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  agree,  but  it  was  a 
figure  that  was  arrived  at  from  information 
that  we  got  from  the  United  States.  It  is  in 
the  report  and  you  can  read  it  in  the  report 
of  that  select  committee. 

Now,  when  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  get 
some  action  from  the  government  and  come 
to  some  conclusions  on  it,  I  do  not  know,  but 
this  is  procrastination,  and  there  is  no  other 
name  for  it.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
sometimes  we  get  frustrated  in  tlie  Opposition 
in  trying  to  get  facts  dealt  with— oh,  you  may 
laugh— 

An  hon.  member:  We  know  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —but  meanwhile  the 
truckers'  lobby  is  achieving  its  purpose,  and 
I  think  the  people  of  Ontario  should  be  aware 
of  it. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  are  you  talking 
about  now? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  What  about  your  select  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Minister? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  You  never  fol- 
low things  through.  You  do  not  go  through 
to  the  bitter  end. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
title  on  diat  speech  was  very  accurate:  "The 
truth  be  damned." 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
just  finish  by  saying  this:  We  may  differ  in 
the  method  of  collecting,  but  I  deny  that 
there  is  any  desired  inequity,  and  we  are 
seeking  the  most  equitable  and  fairest  way  of 
applying  these  taxes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  come 
back  to  this.  For  eight  years  they  agree  that 
there  should  be  a  tax.   This  is  in^)licit  in  the 
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hon.  Minister's  statement.  He  said  there  are 
"differences  on  how  we  collect  it."  This  is 
an  interesting  admission  and  this  confirms 
what  the  previous  Minister  of  Transport 
said.  From  the  moment  that  it  slipped  out 
that  he  agreed  that  tliere  is  equity  in  raising 
the  tax— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 
No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  we  will  go  back 
and  read  the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  said  that  we  are  seek- 
ing the  most  equitable  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  seeking  the  most 
equitable  way  to  raise  it.  Implicit  in  your 
statement  was  that  there  was  justification  for 
a  tax.  We  will  read  it  in  the  record.  And 
we  will  read  it  in  the  first  draft  of  the  record, 
too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  adds  up  to  now,  is 
that  for  eight  years  apparently  this  govern- 
ment has  agreed  with  the  select  committee 
report  that  there  is  equity  in  the  tax,  and  for 
eight  years  they  have  been  trying  to  find  the 
most  equitable  way  to  impose  the  tax.  Now, 
if  that  does  not  reduce  the  thing  to  a  point 
of  absurdity  and  reveal  it  to  be  just  straight 
procrastination,  I  do  not  know  what  else 
could. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  away  from  the  House  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  and  I  want  to  play  myself  back 
into  condition  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  think 
this  department  is  all  right,  because  I  do  not 
have  to  throw  any  curves  at  this  time.  But 
I  want  to  ask  about  licences. 

It  was  always  my  understanding  that  the 
letter  "D"  in  front  of  the  number  on  licence 
plates  was  for  a  doctor.  Last  year  I  noticed 
that  taxi  drivers— or  at  least  taxis  were  using 
that  letter.  Is  that  because  you  did  not  fore- 
cast properly,  or  is  it  that  the  poor  doctors 
are  in  such  financial  circumstances  that  they 
had  to  work  part  time  as  taxi  drivers? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  said  I  noticed  taxi  drivers.  I 
said  "D"  licences.  It  was  always  my  under- 
standing that  "D"  was  reserved  for  medical 
doctors.  Could  the  hon.  Minister  explain? 
Was  it  that  medical  doctors  are  working 
part  time  to  help  out  their  finances,  or  did 
the  hon.  Minister  not  forecast  accurately  his 
requirements  for  plates?  Could  he  answer 
that  one,  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  has  given  his  own  answer.    In  the 


total  number  of  plates  in  the  regular  runs  we 
have  only  certain  letters  we  can  use.  You 
cannot  use  an  "O"  or  a  "Q."  Some  letters 
can  be  confused,  and  so  we  are  limited  in  the 
number  of  letters  we  can  use.  We  had  run 
the  plates  last  year  and  had  exhausted  our 
supply.  The  best  way  out  of  the  tight  corner 
was  to  run  further  plates  using  the  letter  "D" 
as  a  prefix  and  beginning  at  50,001.  And  so 
the  series  "D"  50,001  and  up  was  used  to 
supplement  the  exhausted  supply  of  plates. 

You  know  that  this  year,  to  meet  the  ex- 
panding—the very  rapid,  unexpected  growth 
in  registration,  it  went  a  per  cent  or  more 
higher  than  we  had  counted— we  are  using 
letters  both  as  prefixes  and  suflBxes,  thus 
giving  ourselves  a  greater  range.  Thank  you 
for  raising  the  question. 

Mr.  Troy:  Now  with  regard  to  a  matter 
brought  up  by  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview 
about  driving  instruction  in  high  schools  for 
young  students.  Who  pays  these  instructors? 
The  department  of  the  hon.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  question  is:  "Who 
pays  the  instructors?" 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  school  board  pays 
the  instructor  but  the  government  makes 
grants  to  The  Department  of  Education  for 
this  work  and  we  provide  training  for  the 
teacher. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  is  one  of  the  few  cases  where 
instructors  for  curricular  activities  in  a  school 
get  paid  for  their  work.  I  find  that  there  are 
a  great  number  of  principals  who  do  not  think 
of  that  project  as  part  of  the  school's  job  at 
all.  It  is  up  to  the  people  that  are  selling  the 
automobiles.  They  are  the  ones  most  con- 
cerned about  driving  and  training.  I  know 
that  many  principals  think  that  it  is  not  the 
job  of  the  school.  What  kind  of  cars  do  they 
use?  The  type  of  cars  that  these  young 
fellows  get— probably  they  may  get  a  new- 
Chrysler  or  a  new  Ford  or  some  other  type  for 
the  training— and  the  car  they  are  driving 
themselves  may  be  some  old  jalopy  probably 
20  years  old. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  They  must  take  instruc- 
tion on  both  automatic  and  gear-shift  cars. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  have 
been  out  of  the  House  when  this  came  up. 
What  are  the  hours  for  the  driving  tests— the 
driving  test  hours  and  also  the  hours  for 
getting  licence  plates  in  different  branch 
offices?    Can  they  not  be  open  on  Saturdays- 
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when  most  of  the  people   are  off  from  the 
plants.   Do  you  serve  them  in  their  off-hours? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  driver  examination 
stations— there  are  50  in  the  province  and 
about  102  visiting  points— are  open  from  8.30 
in  the  morning  until  5.00  in  the  afternoon, 
Monday  through  Friday,  with  Thursday  night 
open. 

Mr.  Troy:  Why  can  they  not  be  staggered? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  agree  with  my  hon. 
colleague.  They  should  be  open  when  people 
need  them.  Saturday  is  a  good  time  for  our 
working  force  in  the  province,  not  when  the 
hon.  Minister  wants  it,  but  when  the  people 
want  it.  He  should  gear  his  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  buyer,  or  the  user. 

Now  I  was  impressed  by  the  radio  spiel  of 
my  hon.  friend  to  the  left  here,  but  he  was 
complimentary  of  the  methods  of  communica- 
tion in  your  field,  Mr.  Minister.  But  the 
government  over  here  reminds  me  of  a  story 
of  a  politician  who  is  so  old  that  he  does  not 
run  any  more  for  elections,  he  walks.  I 
think  that  in  your  thinking  in  a  lot  of  ways 
you  are  walking  insofar  as  the  image  you 
have  presented  to  the  public,  Mr.  Minister, 
in  this  licence  you  issue  to  all  of  us  who  pay 
through  til?  nose.  This  is  about  as  modem 
as  1890,  this  card  you  send  out. 

Mr,  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton  East):  You 
are  not  that  old. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  very  unprofessional  look- 
ing, I  think  you  will  agree.  It  is  on  very  cheap 
looking  paper  and  it  presents  a  very  bad 
image,  I  think,  for  this  dynamic  province.  I 
show  here  in  Comparison  a  California  licence 
card,  I  cannot  do  a  blow  up  of  it,  but  it  is 
on  embossed  paper,  has  a  lovely  professional 
feel  to  it  and  it  is  attractive.  It  bears  the 
picture  of  the  licence  holder  and  there  is  also 
space  for  a  thumb  print.  All  the  story  is  on 
this  card— the  picture  of  the  owner  and  the 
thumb  print  and  all  the  other  data  that  is 
necessary.  I  think  those  of  us  about  the 
province  who  received  this  card  feel  it  was 
a  disgraceful  looking  presentation  on  behalf 
of  this  department.   That  is  all  I  can  say. 


An  hon.  member:  It  is  all  you  should  say. 


too. 


Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  connection  with  driver  safety 
and  the  safety  of  the  department's  auto- 
mobiles, last  year  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question  about  ruiming  lights.  At  the  time 
the    hon.     Minister    did    not     seem    to    be 


impressed  at  all  with  these  running  lights. 
But  I  did  receive  many  calls  on  that  very 
point  and  I  have  noticed,  as  I  am  sure  all  of 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  have  noticed, 
various  buses  that  nm  with  their  lights  on.  I 
understand  this  is  a  part  of  a  safety  pro- 
gramme on  the  part  of  Greyhound,  Trailways 
and  so  on.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  has 
given  any  further  thought  to  the  authorizing 
of  these  running  lights?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  I  recall  correctly,  he  said  they  were  illegal 
at  the  time. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister,  to  begin  with» 
like  to  comment  on  his  present  thinking  on 
the  whole  field  of  running  lights? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I 
would  correct  the  thought  the  hon.  member 
advanced  that  the  lights  be  authorized.  The 
lights  are  permissible,  but  the  value  of  them 
as  a  safety  factor  we  feel  is  a  very  doubtful 
one.  There  seem  to  be  fewer  around  now 
than  we  saw  a  year  ago  when  they  were  first 
having  their  impact  on  the  buyer.  The  safety 
value  is  questionable,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  an- 
other question  on  the  same  point.  Can  the 
hon.  Minister  tell  us  whether  or  not  a  study 
was  made  as  to  the  safety  value  of  these 
lights? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  the  usual  prac- 
tice is  for  buses  in  many  cases  to  operate 
with  their  headlights  on  all  the  time.  These 
are  not  additional  lights,  they  are  regular 
headlights.    Anyone  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  No,  I  am  speaking  of 
running  lights.  I  am  speaking  of  the  light  in 
the  centre  of  the  grill.  What  I  wanted  to 
know— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Radiator! 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  —has  the  hon.  Minister's 
department  made  any  study  whatsoever  about 
the  safety  possibilities  of  these  lights? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  we  could  evaluate  that  in  this  period  of 
time.  We  have  nothing  conclusive  on  it,  we 
have  made  no  particular  mechanical  study, 
if  that  is  what  he  means,  or  engineering 
survey;  no. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  In  connection  with  the 
training  of  high  school  students,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  asked  the  hon.  Minister  last  year  if 
he  had  given  any  consideration  to  helping  or 
giving  some  financal  assistance  to  the  Pro- 
Drivers  Club?   My  hon.  friends  have  told  the 
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hon.  Minister  of  the  importance  of  safety  and 
the  importance  of  training  high  school  stu- 
dents. The  hon.  Minister  has  rephed  that  the 
manufactvirers  are  quite  aware  of  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  said  that  they  go  so  far  as 
to  give  a  reduction  in  the  premium. 

I  want  to  know  for  this  year  or  throughout 
last  year,  has  the  hon.  Minister's  department 
given  any  thought  to  assisting  the  Pro- 
Drivers'  Club  in  their  worthy  cause? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
do  not  make  any  financial  contribution  to  it. 
I  thought  perhaps  we  might  have  through 
the  sponsoring  organizations,  but  these  are 
CFRB,  the  radio  station,  and  the  Ontario 
safety  league,  neither  of  which  are  supported 
by  provincial  grants  for  this  work  so  far  as 
I  know.  So  I  would  say  we  make  no  contribu- 
tion directly  to  it;  it  is  a  local  organization  as 
I  know  it. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  In  view  of  the  good  work 
that  is  being  done,  would  the  hon.  Minister 
consider  whether  the  Pro-Drivers'  Club  could 
receive  financial  assistance  from  the  depart- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  know  that  we 
are  in  a  position  to  consider  it.  We  have 
certainly  had  no  application  from  them  and 
I  do  not  know  just  how  it  would  fit  in  with 
our  programme.  We  could  multiply  this  all 
across  the  country.  It  may  be  a  good  pro- 
gramme and  if  it  should  solidify,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  see  what  happens. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mention  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Minister  could 
improve  his  department  if  he  would  only  give 
some  thought  to  enlarging  the  scope  of  his 
activities.  When  someone  brought  an  item 
such  as  this  to  his  attention  a  whole  year 
ago,  one  would  have  thought  that  the  hon. 
Minister  might  have  done  something  about  it, 
or  at  least  have  a  study  made  so  he  could 
reply  the  next  time  his  estimates  came  up. 

And  on  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  debate  on  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister  about  the 
possibility  of  his  enlarging  the  activities  of 
his  whole  department  and,  in  particular,  about 
the  problem  of  jet  noise  at  Malton.  I  asked 
him  at  the  time  if  he  could  tell  us  at  a  later 
date  about  any  co-operation  he  might  have 
with  the  federal  government,  the  Minister 
of  Transport  at  Ottawa,  in  this  connection. 
I  wonder,  at  this  time,  could  the  hon.  Minister 
perhaps  say  a  few  words  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
taken    no    action    on    the    noise    at    Malton 


through  our  department.  It  is  purely  a  matter 
which  falls  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
government  involving  the  operation  of  air- 
craft and  TCA. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  no  time 
did  I  say  this  was  not  a  federal  matter.  All 
that  I  asked  of  the  hon.  Minister  was  that  he 
show  some  vision,  some  foresight,  and  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  people  who  live  in  the 
area  surrounding  any  airport  in  the  whole 
province  of  Ontario  do  have  certain  rights. 
If  there  is  a  problem  where  the  hon.  Minister 
and  his  department— and  the  various  facilities 
that  are  in  his  department— could  do  some- 
thing, one  would  think  that  he  would  give 
some  thought  to  perhaps  sending  a  letter  to 
the  Minister  at  Ottawa  to  see  if  anything 
could  be  done.    I  understand  he  has  not. 

The  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  was  this:  I  asked  about  the  noise 
abatement  committee  and  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  set  up  by  the  department,  the  federal 
department  at  Ottawa,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
—this  was  during  my  speech  on  the  debate  on 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne— I  wanted  to 
know  at  that  time  if  the  hon.  Minister  had 
anybody  in  his  department  who  was  working 
with  this  committee  or  who  was  familiar  with 
it. 

I  asked  this  question  because  I  understand 
that  there  is  what  is  known  as  a  noise  control 
van.  This  van  will  be  put  out  by  the  com- 
mittee and  sent  around  various  areas  adjacent 
to  the  airport  to  measure  noise;  the  control 
of  noise  and  other  problems,  as  they  come 
up.  I  am  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  can 
tell  us  if  he  has  anybody  on  this  noise  abate- 
ment committee?  Has  he  any  intention  of 
asking  anyone  from  his  department  to  at  least 
work  with  tliis  committee? 

I  feel  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  missing 
great  opportunities.  He  can  easily  say,  in 
things  like  this,  that  it  is  not  my  affair,  it 
belongs  to  Ottawa.  And  he  could  easily  say, 
it  is  not  my  department,  it  is  The  Department 
of  Highways.  But  it  would  seem  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  as  far  as  the  hon.  Minister  is 
concerned,  his  department  could  be  a  very 
vital  one.  I  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  areas 
where  the  hon.  Minister  could  show  some 
foresight  and  do  something  about  it.  Would 
the  hon.  Minister  care  to  answer  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Just  this,  Mr.  Chairman: 
It  is  a  federal  matter  and  I  prefer  to  leave  it 
there  and  not  get  mixed  up  with  the  federal 
authorities  in  the  running  of  their  business. 
I  am  sure  if  the  local  member  wants  to  make 
representation  to  the  federal  authorities,  they 
would  listen  to  him. 
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Mr.  Braithwaite:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
feel  that  doing  something  in  conjunction  with 
the  federal  government  should  be  referred 
to  as  mixed  up?  I  fail  to  see  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter's thinking  on  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
should  realize  that  it  is  a  federal  matter. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Could  I  ask  for  clarification?  Are 
there  occasions  on  which  you  go  to  Ottawa 
to  have  a  conference  in  connection  with 
things  that  should  be  worked  out  between 
the  two  of  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  we  have  very 
definite  relations  with  The  Department  of 
Transport  in  Ottawa,  where  our  work  comes 
together.  On  road  transport,  if  there  is  a 
federal  highway  transport  problem,  we  have 
to  integrate  on  that.  That  is,  interprovincial 
traffic  is  regulated  under  a  federal  law  that 
is  deputized  to  us  in  the  main  for  administra- 
tion. 

On  this,  and  on  national  programmes 
involving  highway  traffic,  we  have  direct  re- 
lation with  our  counterparts  in  federal  trans- 
port. The  names  may  confuse,  but  our  areas 
of  operation  are  very  distinct  and  our  area 
does  not  involve  the  national  airlines  or 
national  railways  as  such,  nor  shipping. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  a 
matter  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
appropriate  Minister  in  this  House  by  a 
representative  of  the  people  who  have  a 
complaint,  I  fail  to  see  how  he  can  say,  "my 
department  does  not  care  to  get  mixed  up  in 
this  sort  of  thing."  A  complaint  has  been 
made,  someone  has  asked  him  to  at  least  try 
to  co-operate  with  the  federal  authorities 
on  this  and  I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister 
owes  this  House  a  much  broader  explanation. 

Mr.  Peck:  Why  do  you  not  see  Red  Kelly 
about   it? 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Now,  gentlemen,  go  back 
to  Chicago.  As  I  was  saying,  I  do  feel  that 
the  hon.  Minister  should  be  able  to  say  to  this 
House  that  at  least  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
federal  Minister  of  Transport  and  tried  to  do 
something  about  this  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  hon.  member  says 
the  appropriate  authority,  the  appropriate 
Minister  in  this  House.  The  appropriate 
Minister  in  this  House  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  airlines,  or  another  matter  that  comes 
under  The  Department  of  Transport  in 
Ottawa,  the  airwaves,  radio  and  television.  I 
have  nothing  to   do  with   them,   I   have  no 


relation.  The  appropriate  Minister  in  this^ 
case  is  not  the  Minister  of  Transport  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
carry  that  just  a  point  further.  He  is  talking 
about  airwaves.  Now  let  us  discuss  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  safety.  Would  this  not  be  a 
problem  in  connection  with  your  department, 
sir,  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  had  a 
problem  of  an  airplane  crashing?  I  think  this 
is  something  the  hon.  Minister  should  look 
into. 

Hon,  Mr.  Haskett:  Highway  safety! 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question  with  regard  to  truck  licences.  I 
understand  that  truck  licences  do  not  go  on 
sale  at  the  same  time  as  automobile  licences. 
Could  the  hon.  Minister  inform  us  the  reason? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
reason  is  that  we  like  to  space  the  work  of 
the  issuing  offices.  That  might  be  useful  in 
itself  and  a  very  valid  reason,  but  we  now 
have  them,  beginning  March  1,  on  sale  now. 
The  present  quarterly  licences  expire  the  end 
of  March,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
adopted  a  quarterly  system  of  truck  licensing 
and  these  agree  with  our  fiscal  year.  That  is 
why  we  issue  the  truck  licences  beginning 
today  with  the  period  expiring  the  end  of  this 
month.  That  is  the  dating  line  for  the 
quarterly  licences. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  this  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  many  times  and  many 
citizens  would  like  to  buy  their  truck  licences 
at  the  same  time  they  buy  their  automobile 
licences.  This  means  they  have  to  go  back  a 
second  time  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  service 
that  they  would  wish,  if  you  would  reconsider 
your  stand,  Mr.  Minister,  for  next  year,  to 
see  that  tlie  truck  licence  would  go  on  sale 
the  same  time  as  the  automobile  licence.  I 
know  many  would  appreciate  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
person  owning  a  passenger  vehicle  and  a 
truck  does  not  have  to  make  two  visits  to 
the  issuing  office  if  he  does  not  want  to.  He 
does  not  have  to  make  any.  He  can  mail  in 
his  application  to  the  office  here  and  he  will 
be  supplied  with  his  licence  without  going 
to  the  issuing  office.  The  second  point  is,  that 
we  would  probably  find  that  a  great  many 
more  would  want  the  times  staggered  so  they 
would  not  have  the  expense  of  buying  two 
licences  at  the  one  time. 
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Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  hon.  Minister,  those  individuals 
that  buy  trucks,  if  the  truck  licence  went  on 
sale  the  same  time  as  the  automobile  licence, 
would  in  many  cases  get  a  licence  for  the 
whole  year  for  the  truck. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  going  back  to 
my  hon.  friend  from  Etobicoke,  and  bringing 
up  the  matter  of  BOAC,  as  far  as  noise  abate- 
ment is  concerned.  I  do  feel  there  is  an  area 
for  discussion,  Mr.  Minister,  insofar  as  you 
have  admitted  that  you  go  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  in  Ottawa  with  mutual 
problems  as  far  as  road  traffic  is  concerned. 

Sometime  along  the  way,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  has  intimated  to  me  that  he  is 
sympathetic  to  air  strips  along  new  highways. 
In  the  United  States,  many  of  the  states 
themselves  control  airports  within  the  state.  I 
know  that  airports  are  a  department  of  trans- 
port matter  federally,  but  there  must  be 
somewhere  along  the  line,  some  area  of  re- 
sponsibility in  this  government,  to  talk  air 
safety,  air  strips,  airports,  and  noise  abate- 
ment, along  with  the  whole  pattern.  I  do  not 
think  my  hon.  colleague  is  wrong  in  saying 
that  someone  must  assume  responsibility. 

I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Minister  should 
dodge  the  fact  that  he  has  responsibiUty. 
I  think  there  is  an  area  some  place  along  the 
line,  that  eventually  you  are  going  to  have  to 
say,  this  is  an  Ontario  responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Would  you  like  us  to 
take  it  over? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  there  is  an  area  for 
co-operation  in  this  regard,  and  I  think  the 
hon.  Minister  will  have  to  modernize  his 
thinking  in  the  future.  I  do  think  you  cannot 
wash  out  my  hon.  friend's  request  that  you 
get  into  the  act  some  way,  and  wash  your 
hands  of  the  whole  thing.  I  think  you  are 
terribly  wrong  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  just  want 
to  crave  your  indulgence.  I  was  not  here  for 
the  earlier  part  of  this.  I  notice  that  you  give 
grants  to  safety  leagues,  traffic  conferences, 
and  so  on. 

At  these  traffic  conferences  do  you  discuss 
level  crossings?  I  know  in  my  own  city  the 
CNR  railway  runs  right  through  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  just  last  week  there  was  a  very 
tragic  accident  on  a  level  crossing.  Do  you 
discuss  level  crossings  in  your  traffic  con- 
ferences? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Traffic  conferences  may 
deal  with   it,   but   grade   separation,   dealing 


with    railway    crossings,    would   come    under 
The  Department  of  Highways. 

Mr.  Troy:  Now,  with  regard  to  vehicles, 
and  under  this  vote,  what  studies  are  being 
made  and  what  research  is  being  made  in 
regard  to  air  pollution  from  cars  and  trucks, 
particularly  in  our  cities?  Have  you  arrived 
at  any  conclusions  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  proposal  is  made  at 
times  that  buses  should  discharge  their  fumes 
upward,  and  I  think  that  the  problem  of  doing 
that  is  pretty  well  recognized.  One  is  the 
danger  of  the  hot,  upstanding  stack,  the  other 
is  the  way  the  exhaust  fumes,  per  se,  settle 
so  that  the  fumes  and  the  soot  will  fall  on 
people  from  tlie  upper  level  and  also  further 
spread  the  area  of  contamination.  It  would 
disperse  in  measure,  but  it  would  spread  it. 
If  the  fumes  emerge  at  the  lower  level,  they 
tend  to  collect  and  go  down  the  sewers  better. 

Mr.  Troy:  Have  you  got  any  legislation 
demanding  or— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  we  are  not  in  favour 
of  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  You  are  not  in  favour? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No.  On  the  highways  it 
is  diflPerent. 

Mr.  Troy:  Have  you  made  any  studies  of 
what  happens  in  other  jurisdictions  where 
they  have  these  laws  and  what  the  results 
have  been  there?  I  understand  there  are 
other  jurisdictions  on  this  continent  that 
have  very  definite  laws  in  this  regard.  You 
say  you  are  not  in  favour  of  them,  and  if  so, 
why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  the  law  the  hon. 
member  may  refer  to  is  the  one  in  California 
and  it  relates  to  gasoline  and  not  diesel  fumes 
and  is  restricted  to  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  Then  are  you  not  m  favour  of 
the  law  of  California  with  regard  to  gasoline? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  think  it  affects 
enough  of  the  units  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  most  of  the  units  of  that  kind, 
buses,  would  be  using  diesel  fuel  today,  and 
it  would  not  apply;  that  is  what  we  think. 

Mr.  Troy:  If  you  go  down  through  the  city 
of  Toronto  you  will  find  there  certainly  is  a 
congestion  of  vehicles,  and  there  must  be  a 
terrffic  amount  of  fumes.  All  you  have  to  do 
when  you  leave  here  is  go  down  to  your 
hotel  and  wash,  you  will  find  your  face 
covered  with  smog,  and  I  am  sure  an  awful 
lot  of  it  is  from  automobiles  and  buses. 
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I  find,  too,  that  some  say  we  talk  about 
cigarettes  being  a  cause  of  cancer.  I  under- 
stand from  those  who  have  some  knowledge 
of  that  field  that  air  pollution  from  all  the 
smog,  at  cetera,  we  get  in  our  cities  from 
the  buses  and  automobiles  is  probably  far 
more  the  cause  than  the— 

An  hon.  member:  Quite  right! 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  air  pollution  prob- 
lem in  California,  I  think  the  hon.  member 
would  appreciate,  sir,  is  unique.  In  the  big 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  you  taste  it,  you  smell  it, 
and  your  throat  is  sore  from  it.  We  have  not 
got  that  here  and  yet  we  are  looking  forward 
to  tlie  results  of  air  studies  and  the  new 
equipment  that  is  being  required  soon  on  all 
gasoline-burning  vehicles  in  California.  If 
it  is  important  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  will 
have  it  available  for  our  cars  here. 

Mr.  Troy:  As  he  mentioned  before,  in  the 
fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  two  or  three  questions  for 
the  hon.  Minister,  through  you,  sir.  To 
follow  up  the  question  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth  East  on  the  inspection  of  new 
vehicles,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  or  his 
department  has  ever  discussed  the  annual,  or 
definite,  inspection  of  vehicles  over  a  certain 
age  limit.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  comment  on  that,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  men- 
tioned in  my  estimates  speech  that  we  are 
looking  into  the  possibility  of  examining 
vehicles  and  getting  geared  up  for  the  time 
when  we  will  be  doing  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Is  tliere  any  indication  how 
many  years  back  you  would  go  to  establish  a 
basis  on  this?  A  certain  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  think  we  would 
predicaite  it  solely  on  the  basis  of  age,  Mr. 
Chairman.  There  are  other  factors,  but  we 
are  looking  to  the  expanded  use  of  vehicle 
inspection  this  summer  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ontario  provincial  police,  when  we  will 
be  having  our  vehicle  check  lanes  along  the 
highways  and  vehicles  will  be  checked  as 
they  pass  using  that  portion  of  a  road  where 
the  scale  platforms  are  or  some  such  facility 
is  available  for  making  these  checks  off  the 
highway  surface.  These  checks  will  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  age  of  the  vehicles 
and  We  will  see  what  comes  out  of  this  prac- 
tice this  summer. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  might  ask  a  question  re- 
garding the  licensing  of  certain  vehicles.    I 


understand  that  certain  vehicles  are  granted  a 
nominal  licence  fee  of  $1.00.  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Minister  could  inform  the  House  of 
the  vehicles  so  designated  and  if  there  is 
any  consideration  of  allowing  a  low  fee  for 
municipally  owned  ambulances? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
duced licence  fee  is  available  to  municipally 
owned  vehicles  and  if  the  ambulance  was 
owned  by  the  municipality  I  think  it  would 
qualify  as  a  commercial  vehicle  for  a  $2  fee. 

Mr.  Paterson:  One  last  question.  The  hon. 
Minister  and  the  House  are  no  doubt  aware 
of  the  serious  accident  that  occurred  in 
Alymer  this  past  weekend.  Are  there  any 
regulations  in  regard  to  one  type  of  truck 
pushing  another  type,  and  would  the  hon. 
Minister  give  an  answer  to  this,  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  can  think  of  no  section 
of  the  Act  or  of  the  regulations  that  pro- 
hibits one  vehicle  pushing  another.  The 
accident  that  occurred  in  Aylmer  over  the 
weekend  is  being  investigated  by  the  fire 
marshal's  ofiice  and  officers  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Resources  Management 
because  I  think  they  are  concerned  with  the 
critical  factor  that  caused  the  tragedy.  The 
preliminary  report  indicates  that  the  vehicle 
met  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and  regula- 
tions under  The  Highway  TraflBc  Act.  As  far 
as  I  know  it  does  not  involve  any  of  our  Act 
or  regulations,  but  it  is  being  investigated. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  investigate  this  and 
maybe  set  up  regulations  to  govern  this  situa- 
tion. I  understand  there  is  certain  phrasing 
that  can  be  put  on  the  rear  of  trucks,  such  as 
inflammable  materials  and  so  forth.  I  would 
certainly  think  these  vehicles  should  be  so 
designated  and  that  they  should  not  be 
pushed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
regulations  cover  the  subject  as  regard  to  the 
marking  of  vehicles.  They  exist.  The  regu- 
lations require  the  clear  signing  of  all  vehicles 
carrying  loads  which  are  inflammable,  acid, 
corrosive,  poisonous,  compressed  gas,  as  well 
as  radioactive  material. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Minister  could  give  us  any  figures 
on  the  number  and  type  of  accidents  that 
have  occurred  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  in  the 
past  year  or  so  in  connection  with  children 
and  ice  cream  trucks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think   there    is    a    compilation    which   would 
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identify  that  particular  type  of  accident  be- 
ing related  to  a  specific  type  of  vending 
machine.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  figures 
on  that. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Speaking  of  an  ice  cream 
truck? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Well  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
perhaps  tlie  hon.  Minister  might  be  able  to 
enlighten  this  House.  Does  his  department 
propose  any  legislation  which  will  enable  the 
various  townships  and  areas  in  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  area  to  effectively  prohibit 
this  type  of  truck  if  they  so  desire?  I  ask  that 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  apparently 
there  is  a  loophole  in  the  law  now  that 
allows  the  various  purveyors  of  ice  cream,  and 
so  on,  to  state  tliat  they  are  not  selling  ice 
cream— merely  a  dairy  product.  In  some  way 
or  other  they  get  around  the  law.  I  am 
certain  that  the  hon.  Minister  and  his  depart- 
ment must  have  received  briefs,  I  know,  from 
the  township  of  Etobicoke  and  from  others. 
I  am  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  can  tell 
us,  does  he  propose  any  amendment  to  the 
legislation  to  plug  this  loophole? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as 
I  can  see  the  provision  of  a  municipal  bylaw 
would  limit  this  and  be  the  more  efiFective 
way  and  would  come  within  the  purview  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  This 
is  a  specific  use,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  The  reason  I  ask  that  is 
because  of  accidents.  That  is  why  I  brought 
it  up  at  this  time.  I  want  to  know  if  the  hon. 
Minister  had  any  information  on  the  number 
of  accidents  that  occur  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area  in  this  regard.  I  brought  the 
question  up  so  that  the  hon.  Minister,  per- 
haps, might  tell  us  his  thinking  on  ice  cream 
trucks  and  this  type  of  vehicle.  I  would  like 
to  know  the  hon.  Minister's  views  on  this  type 
of  vehicle  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  the  question  is 
exclusive  to  this  area  as  far  as  I  know,  and 
perhaps  exclusive  to  a  particular  use  to  which 
a  vehicle  is  put.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  municipality  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  AfFairs. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  The  reason  I  brought  the 
question  up  is  that  there  is  a  loophole  in  the 
law  at  present.  The  various  municipalities 
cannot,  through  their  own  bylaws,  prevent 
ice  cream  trucks  from  operating.  I  know  it 
came  up  in  the  municipality  of  Scarborough 
and  they  had  to  allow  these  trucks  to  operate. 


This  is  why  I  am  looking  at  this  from  the 
point  of  view  of  safety.  I  am  asking  the  hon. 
Minister  if  he  could  tell  us  about  any  legis- 
lation the  government  has  in  mind,  or  does  he 
know  anything  about  the  problem  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  matter  is  not  one  of  trafiic  regulation.  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  municipal  licensing  and, 
as  such,  it  comes  under  the  municipality.  I 
reiterate,  it  is  a  local  problem  here  and  it  has 
been  ruled  that  it  is  a  particular  problem.  I 
leave  it  with  my  colleague,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs,  because  I  think  that  is 
where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
have  any  views  on  the  problem  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  I  think  it  is  deplor- 
able that  people  get  hurt  and  I  think  it  is 
deplorable  that  children  run  carelessly  across 
the  streets  and  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that 
they  are  not  better  supervised.  But  it  is  hard 
to  supervise  children  at  that  age,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past 
two  years,  there  have  been  several  accidents 
in  Hamilton  caused  by  runaway  trucks 
because  of  the  failure  of  brakes  on  inclines. 
As  the  hon.  members  are  aware,  Hamilton 
has  the  escarpment  and  this  necessitates  in- 
clines to  get  from  one  spot  to  the  other.  We 
have  had,  as  I  say,  serious  accidents  by 
runaway  trucks  because  of  the  failure  of 
brakes.  Several  organizations  have  discussed 
this  problem  and  I  am  sure  it  is  likely  that 
the  hon.  Minister  has  received  submissions 
asking  for  some  action  in  this  regard,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  hon.  Minister  or  his 
department,  in  co-operation  with  manufac- 
turers, have  attempted  to  devise  an  automatic 
emergency  brake  in  the  case  of  runaway 
trucks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  considerable  work  done  on  this  and  I 
think  perhaps  the  hon.  member  realizes  this. 
The  manufacturers  are  giving  attention  to  it 
at  this  time:  the  provision  of  a  safe  secondary 
braking  system.  The  problem  is  acute  in  his 
city.  I  think  the  only  cases  I  can  recall  of 
trucks  rurming  away  recently  were  in  the 
hilly  portion  of  Hamilton.  They  have  prob- 
ably occurred  other  places,  but  this  is  where 
I  remember  reading  about  it  happening  two 
or  three  times. 

The  provision  of  dual  braking  systems  is  on 
the  engineering  desks  of  the  motor  car  com- 
panies now,  and  as  far  as  I  know  it  is  only 
recently  they  have  been  coming  up  with 
proposals  for  efFective  dual  braking  systems 
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where  hydraulic  braking  is  used,  as  in  the 
case  of  most  trucks.  I  think  that  is  perhaps 
the  crux  of  the  problem.  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  by  1967  we  have  dual  braking 
systems  available  on  trucks. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second 
question:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  and  his 
department  ever  considered  changing  the  date 
for  the  renewal  of  licence  plate  registration? 
I  understand  there  have  been  complaints  in 
my  area  because  of  the  date.  I  think  there 
are  two  or  three  reasons  that  people  would 
like  to  have  the  date  changed  to  closer  to 
the  summertime,  because  of  lack  of  funds 
immediately  after  Christmas,  weather  condi- 
tions, and  those  sort  of  things. 

Could  it  be  considered  that  the  renewal 
<lates  be  changed  to  a  more  suitable  time? 
After  they  are  finished  paying  their  Christmas 
costs  and  their  fuel  bills,  I  am  sure  a  lot  of 
people  who  drive  cars  as  a  necessity  just  do 
not  have  a  lot  of  money  hanging  around,  and 
if  they  could  change  the  date  from  the 
February  date  to  a  date  in  the  late  spring 
or  early  summer  it  would  be,  I  think,  helpful 
to  naiiny. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
rather  different  from  the  point  the  hon. 
member  for  Kent  East  was  raising.  He 
thought  that  we  could  put  both  commercial 
vehicle  plates  and  passenger  vehicle  plates  on 
sale  at  the  one  time,  because  tlie  people  down 
his  way,  these  wealthy  farmer  friends,  have 
the  wherewithal  to  buy  two  sets  of  plates 
without  worrying. 

The  reason  that  the  plates  are  sold  and 
required  when  they  are,  is  that  they  run  for 
the  calendar  year.  They  terminate  the  end 
of  December,  but  they  go  on  sale  December 
1.  The  motorist  can  purchase  his  plates 
December  1  and  he  can  save  up  the  money 
from  the  summer  before  and  have  it  available 
to  put  down  on  December  2.  But  we  are 
that  generous  in  this  business  that  we  give 
our  motorists  two  months  of  grace  and  we 
allow  them  all  of  January  and  all  of  February 
to  get  into  the  piggy  bank,  or  momma's 
purse,  or  what  have  you,  for  these  extra  two 
months  before  we  draw  the  line.  This  year 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  represented  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville, 
we  gave  them  another  three  days  of  grace. 

I  think  that  is  the  answer.  The  plates  are 
available  before  Christmas  by  a  month,  and 
if  one  vjere  going  to  be  running  that  close 
and  a  motor  vehicle  is  a  necessity,  it  might 
be  opportune  and  thoughtful  for  him  to  lay 
aside  the  price  of  the  plates  of  the  essential 
transportation  facility  he  is  using. 


Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
go  back  to  the  question  raised  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  South  regarding  the  acci- 
dent at  Aylmer  on  Saturday.  I  would  have 
thought  that  the  danger  of  that  sort  of 
accident  would  have  prompted  the  hon.  Min- 
ister to  make  some  comment  in  the  House 
today.  Certainly  it  could  have  turned  into 
one  of  the  greatest  disasters  that  we  might 
ever  meet  in  this  province  through  motor 
vehicle  accidents. 

I  do  know  there  were  three  trucks  involved, 
all  of  them  carrying  flammable  materials.  A 
great  deal  of  property  damage  was  done  be- 
cause of  the  resultant  fires  and  explosions, 
and  I  would  tliink  that  it  was  serious  enough 
that  there  should  be  a  statement  from  the 
hon.  Minister  or  his  department.  I  think  it 
is  about  time  we  have  a  firm  policy  in  regard 
to  these  dangerous  cargoes  going  through 
municipalities.  I  am  sure  that  there  have 
been  accidents— we  had  one  in  Hamilton 
about  two  years  ago,  where  a  gasoline  truck 
collided  with  another  vehicle  and  it  shut 
down  a  large  industry  for  some  days  and 
created  a  hazard  for  many  people  in  the  area, 
because  the  gasoline  went  into  the  sewers 
and  the  particular  industry's  facilities. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  department  look 
into  this  serious  problem,  and  I  would  think 
we  have  to  have  some  restrictions  on  tankers 
carr>'ing  flammable  materials  in  regard  to 
them  entering  municipalities.  One  can 
imagine  what  might  have  happened  if  this 
accident  happened  right  in  an  apartment 
block  and  the  apartment,  where  hundreds  of 
people  may  be  involved,  was  subsequently 
set  afire  by  that  kind  of  an  accident;  or  the 
same  kind  of  thing  happening  on  James  Street 
in  Hamilton,  or  on  one  of  the  main  streets  in 
the  city  of  Toronto. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  time  has  come 
when  these  trucks  should  stop  at  city  limits 
and  be  escorted  by  police  and  have  regular 
routes  through  the  cities  to  their  destinations 
for  delivery  of  their  cargoes.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  anything  to  be  scoffed  at.  I  think  it 
can  certainly  be  arranged  if  we  realize  that 
the  materials  being  carried  are  as  potentially 
dangerous  as  they  are. 

I  would  like  some  comment.  I  think  it  is 
a  serious  question,  and  we  should  not  wait 
until  a  lot  of  lives  are  lost  in  this  regard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  make  light  at 
all  of  the  problem  with  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  been  dealing.  I  would  point  out  to 
him,  though,  that  the  transportation  of  these 
materials  is  governed  by  two  Acts. 

The  Boilers  and  Pressure  Vessels  Act  is  ad- 
ministered by  The  Department  of  Labour.    It 
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deals  with  tanks  and  the  like.  The  Gasoline 
Handling  Act,  under  The  Department  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management,  deals 
with  the  transportation  of  such  materials  and 
the  necessary  valves  for  handling  purposes.  I 
think  that  those  Acts  may  be  sufficient.  If 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  those,  it  will 
come  out  in  the  inquiry  that  is  being  made  by 
the  fire  marshal. 

But  I  assure  the  hon.  member  we  shall 
certainly  watch  the  results  of  this  inquiry 
with  interest.  I  do  not  make  light  of  the 
problem  at  all,  I  just  feel  that  the  vehicle 
itself  was  not  at  fault,  that  the  trouble  re- 
sulted from  the  carriage  of  the  materials  as 
such.  Perhaps  those  laws  will  have  to  be 
strengthened.  Perhaps  there  is  some  de- 
ficiency elsewhere.  We  will  certainly  look  at 
the  result  of  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man: I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister. 
I  think  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
Ottawa  area  particularly  there  are  a  large 
number  of  people  of  French  extraction  who 
have  to  try  their  exams.  Now,  I  have  had 
many  complaints  from  people  in  the  area, 
particularly  people  coming  in  from  Quebec 
and  taking  up  residence  in  Ottawa,  who 
would  like  to  pass  their  examination  in  the 
French  language. 

I  know  there  are  a  number  of  bilingual 
examiners.  On  the  other  hand,  I  understand 
that  they  have  to  wait  a  considerable  time  to 
have  the  use  of  one  of  those  examiners.  I 
have  heard  of  cases  that  have  had  to  be  on 
the  waiting  list  for  possibly  35  or  40  days 
before  they  could  try  their  examination. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if 
the  number  of  bilingual  examiners  has  been 
increased  over  the  past  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  en- 
deavour to  provide  examiners  able  to  deal 
with  those  who  speak  French  where  the 
population  suggested  that  that  was  the  thing 
to  do.  If  anyone  had  to  wait  a  month  for  his 
examination  it  must  have  been  at  a  peak 
period.  We  have  had  peak  periods  and  off 
periods  and  we  are  filling  in  on  our  examining 
staff,  and  I  think  we  have  been  reducing  the 
waiting  period  in  most  of  the  establishments 
across  the  country. 

I  do  not  think  there  should  be  a  waiting 
period  of  that  length  required  now,  except 
right  at  the  peak.  There  may  be  a  peak  in 
the  early  part  of  May  or  June  when  students 
are  coming  out  of  school  and  new  cars  are 
being  acquired  and  people  are  planning  for 
summer  holidays,  and  all  we  can  hope  is  that 
we  can  spread  the  load  and  have  people  plan 


a  little  further  ahead,  because  we  cannbt 
operate  at  peak  time  with  on-the-hour  service. 
That  is  all  it  is.  We  try  to  reduce  the  waiting 
period  as  much  as  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Racine:  Mr.  Chairman,  following  up 
on  that  question,  I  have  a  case  of  a  driver 
who  came  to  Ottawa  from  Quebec.  He  had 
had  a  driver's  licence  for  over  20  years.  He 
had  to  try  an  examination  to  get  an  Ontario 
licence.  Have  we  not  got  some  sort  of  an 
arrangement  with  the  other  provinces  where- 
by a  licence  may  be  accepted? 

If  I  have  a  licence  in  Ontario  and  I  move 
to  Quebec,  would  my  licence  automatically 
be  transferable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  As  I  understand  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  someone  from  Ontario  moves  to 
Quebec  he  would  have  to  be  tested  there. 
Anyone  coming  here  from  another  jurisdiction 
has  to  take  a  test. 

Indeed,  we  are  looking  to  the  time  when 
all  drivers  will  be  re-tested,  even  our  own 
drivers  who  have  passed  our  realistic  or 
practical  tests.  I  think  that  perhaps  our  testing 
is  as  severe  as  testing  anywhere— it  is  com- 
parable, I  think,  with  the  best. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  vote 
2104,  there  is  an  item  for  $259,000  for  travel- 
ling expenses.  Now  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
this  department  is  one  of  the  smaller  depart- 
ments in  the  House.  In  total,  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter is  asking  us  to  vote  this  department  $567,- 
000  in  travelling  expenses.  That  is  over  half  a 
million  dollars  in  this  very  small  department. 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  this  is  a  big 
area  for  an  efficiency  survey  to  come  in  and 
save  some  money.  How  can  you  spend  half 
a  million  dollars  in  a  department  that  is 
already  set  up?  Last  year  in  this  department 
the  actual-in  1964- was  $187,004  in  travelling 
expenses.  This  year  he  is  asking  us  for  $259,- 
000,  an  increase  of  about  $72,000.  What  is 
the  reason  for  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  is  just  the  increasing 
volume  of  the  travelling  our  people  are  doing 
in  servicing  100  and  some  travelling  points. 
Our  vehicle  inspectors  and  our  driver 
examiners  are  having  to  be  mobile  today  and 
the  business  keeps  increasing.  We  are  in  the 
business  of  road  transportation  and  that  is 
where  we  are. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  see  a  lot  of  "TCA"  in  here; 
what  are  you  travelling  outside  the  province 
for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Travelling  outside  the 
province  by  our  senior  staff  members  is  occa- 
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sioned,  in  the  main,  by  their  participation  in 
the  work  of  the  following  organizations  whose 
activities  are  related  to  the  work  of  our 
department.  Travelhng  expenses  are  incurred 
when  staff  members  attend  meetings  and 
conferences  held  by  these  organizations:  The 
American  association  of  motor  vehicle  ad- 
ministrators; the  Canadian  bar  association;  the 
Canadian  good  roads  association;  the  Cana- 
dian highway  safety  council;  the  Canadian 
conference  of  motor  transport  authorities; 
the  highway  research  board;  the  institute 
of  traffic  engineers;  the  motor  vehicle  safety 
association;  the  Ontario  traffic  conference; 
public  personnel  association;  the  society  of 
automotive  engineers. 

In  many  cases  the  members  of  this  depart- 
ment are  officers  of  these  associations.  Mem- 
bers of  the  staff  are  required  to  visit  other 
jurisdictions  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
to  keep  up  to  date  on  methods  and  pro- 
cedures used  by  units  performing  duties 
similar  to  this  department  in  their  respective 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Sargent:  My  comment  on  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  it  might  be  cheaper  to  buy 
a  plane  for  the  department's  own  use  than  to 
pay  all  these  bills. 

There  is  an  item  here  in  the  1965  estimates 
under  vote  2104:  Other  services— registration 
plates  and  supplies,  $625,000.  I  understand 
that  in  the  conversion  of  your  licences,  this 
item  in  1964  of  $116,000  for  IBM,  is  that 
of  a  recurring  expense,  is  that  a  rental?  What 
is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  that  is  a  rental.  It 
is  a  recurring  one. 

Mr.  Sargent:  On  IBM  every  year,  $116,000 
rental? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  it  is  a  recurring 
item. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  suggest  that  IBM 
should  have  more  modern  technology.  I  sent 
the  hon.  Minister  the  card  that  is  used 
in  California.  Does  he  not  agree  that  it  is  a 
much  superior  card  compared  with  the  one 
they  have  here? 

I  think  that  maybe  my  pleas— one  last  shot 
for  this— I  think  that  you  could  dress  up  the 
image  you  are  giving  to  the  public  and  put 
a  picture  of  every  driver  on  his  own  card  and 
modernize  the  whole  department. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister.  I 
notice  in  his  statistics  of  the  drivers  it  lists  all 
the   various   provinces    and    included    in   the 


provinces,  of  course,  are  the  Maritime  prov- 
inces. Just  recently  some  obscure  magistrate 
spoke  in  rather  harsh  terms  of  the  people  of 
the  Maritimes.  In  your  statistics  and  in  your 
surveys,  does  the  hon.  Minister  find  that  the 
drivers  in  the  Maritime  provinces  have  respect 
for  the  traffic  laws  and  safety  laws  of  this 
country  comparable  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Does  this  apply  to  this 
estimate? 

Mr.  Troy:  This  is  not  your  department; 
Your  department  will  be  up  later.  You  will 
have  your  hands  full  with  that  one. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Most  of  them  are  good 
drivers  and  most  of  their  people  are  very 
courteous  to  our  drivers  when  we  visit  their 
province.  I  have  enjoyed  their  hospitality,  too. 

Vote  2104  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2105: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  we  leave  the  question  of  the  statistics 
on  motor  vehicle  traffic  accidents,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  bear  in  mind  that  despite 
the  divergence  of  opinion  about  drinking  and 
driving,  we  should  recognize  that  in  this 
summary  of  statistics  that  the  majority,  by  far 
the  majority,  of  fatal  accidents  occur  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  weather  conditions 
are  clear,  the  condition  of  the  vehicle  is 
apparently  good,  the  driver  action  indicates 
that  the  driver  was  driving  properly,  the 
condition  of  the  driver  is  apparently  normal 
and  the  driving  experience  is  ten  years  and 
over.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  indicates  very  clearly  the  abysmal  lack 
of  information  that  we  have  about  the  basic 
causes  of  accidents  other  than  in  the  area 
in  which  experience  shows  the  relation  be- 
tween drinking  and  driving. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  important  that  the 
hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  urge 
that  this  study  that  is  being  undertaken  by 
TIRF  in  Ottawa  should  go  forward  with  as 
much  urgency  and  speed  as  is  possible  so 
that  we  can  get  some  basic  information  as  to 
just  what  causes  automobile  accidents. 

I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  the  matter 
of  government-operated  automobile  accident 
insurance.  I  realize  that  this  is  a  topic  which 
ruffles  the  prejudices  of  some  of  the  hon. 
members  to  a  considerable  degree.  But  I 
think  that  in  dealing  with  such  a  question  as 
this  it  is  very,  very  important  that  we  in  tliis 
Legislature  know  exactly  what  is  involved 
and  about  what  we  are  talking  when  we  here 
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urge  the  government  to  adopt  a  government- 
operated  automobile  accident  insurance 
scheme. 

The  business  of  automobile  accident  insur- 
ance is  relatively  simple.  It  consists  of 
collecting  premiums  and  out  of  the  funds 
collected  it  pays  the  claims  which  are  made, 
it  pays  the  expenses,  it  pays  the  commissions, 
it  transfers  to  a  reserve  fund  against  un- 
expired risks  a  certain  amount  of  the  money 
taken  in  by  way  of  premiums  and  it  then 
has  a  remaining  balance  of  profit  on  the 
operation. 

In  that  particular  method  of  carrying  on 
business  two  particular  ratios  are  of  impor- 
tance: The  first  ratio  is  the  one  of  claims  to 
the  earned  premiums.  In  the  85th  annual  re- 
port of  the  superintendent  of  insurance  for  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  the  business  of  1963, 
it  will  be  found  in  table  10  on  page  67  that 
the  ratio  of  net  losses  to  net  premiums  earned 
—that  is  the  amount  of  money  wliich  the 
insurance  company  takes  in  by  way  of 
premiums  related  to  the  claims  that  are  paid 
out— shows  a  ratio  for  the  year  1959  of  57.2 
per  cent;  for  the  year  1960  of  57.8  per  cent; 
for  the  year  1961  of  61.9  per  cent;  for  the 
year  1962  of  69.5  per  cent  and  for  the  year 
1963  of  76.2  per  cent.  We  do  not  as  yet 
have  the  figures  for  1964. 

Related  to  that  particular  ratio  is  a  further 
ratio  which  is  not  available  in  the  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  insurance,  namely,  the 
relation  between  the  expenses  to  the  net 
premiums  earned.  It  is,  however,  possible  to 
comment  about  the  trend  in  that  particular 
field  from  the  classification  of  fire  and  other 
classes,  which  includes  automobile  insvirance. 
The  table  shows  on  page  seven  of  the  report 
that  for  the  26  insurance  companies  which 
are  writing  automobile  insurance  in  Ontario, 
as  well  as  other  classes,  and  which  report 
directly  to  the  superintendent  of  insurance, 
the  business  transacted  in  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1963,  shows  a  total  of  net 
premiums  earned  of  $45  million.  The  total 
of  the  expenses   is   about   $30  million.     No; 


correction;  the  total  of  the  expenses  is  about 
$19  million,  and  tlie  total  of  tlie  claims  and 
expenses  is  $49  million,  showing  that  in  that 
year  tliose  companies  in  the  general  classifica- 
tions of  insurance  had  an  underwriting  loss  of 
some  $4  million. 

While  it  does  not  specifically  deal  Avith 
automobile  insurance,  nevertheless  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  automobile  business  has,  in  fact, 
been  the  Cinderella  of  the  insurance  business 
and  a  substantial  part  of  that  loss  is  referable 
to  automobile  accident  insurance  claims.  The 
manner  in  which  that  loss  is  covered  in  most 
instances  is  from  the  income  which  the  in- 
surance companies  derive  from  the  interest 
dividends  and  other  moneys  earned  on  the 
funds  which  they  have  available  to  them. 
Those  funds  are  made  up  of  three  particular 
categories:  the  capital  which  was  originally 
put  into  the  business,  in  most  cases;  tlie  sur- 
pluses which  have  been  carried  over  a 
number  of  years;  and  the  investment  of  the 
reserve  fund  for  unexpired  premium  risks. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Miriister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  if  the  hon.  member 
would  resume  this  later?  I  move  that  the 
committee  rise  and  report  progress. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conunittee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  a 
certain  resolution  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  proceed  with  second  readings.  There 
are  five  bills  ready,  namely  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7 
on  the  order  paper,  and  then  we  will  resume 
these  estimates.  I  move  the  adjourrunent  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  west  gallery,  University 
of  Toronto  schools,  Toronto,  and  Upper 
Canada  College,  Toronto;  and  in  the  east 
gallery,  Thistletown  collegiate  institute, 
Thistletown. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Renter  (Waterloo  South),  from 
the  standing  committee  on  private  bills,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  seventh  and  final 
report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  Pr3,  An  Act  respecting  the  Royal 
Canadian  Legion. 

Bill  No.  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Hawkesbury. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  Pr20,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  London. 

Bill  No.  Pr26,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  St.  Thomas. 

Bill  No.  Pr34,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Hamilton. 

Bill  No.  Pr36,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Ottawa. 

Bill  No.  Pr43,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Chatham. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
following  bill  be  not  reported: 

Bill  No.  Prl,  An  Act  respecting  the  tovra 
of  Lindsay. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that 
the  fees  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual  cost 
of  printing  be  remitted  on  Bill  No.  Pr3,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion. 
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As  the  following  bills  have  been  with- 
drawn, your  committee  would  recommend 
that  the  fees  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual 
cost  of  printing  be  remitted: 

Bill  No.  Pr4,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Academy  Theatre  Foundation. 

Bill  No.  Pr35,  An  Act  to  incorporate  Sonny 
Dale  Raceway  Limited. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
like  to  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege. 

I  should  like  to  clarify  a  statement  made  in 
today's  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  and  credited 
to  me.  I  do  not  recall  making  any  such  re- 
marks, but  if  I  did  so,  or  if  anyone  else  did  so, 
I  am  certain  it  could  only  have  been  in  the 
manner  of  friendship  and  good  humour  and 
would  have  no  other  connotation. 

If  by  any  chance  the  remark  appeared  to 
be  neither  friendly  nor  humorous,  I  want  to 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  no  one  wants 
to  cause  him  discomfort  of  any  kind,  as  we 
regard  him  as  an  honourable  member  and  a 
credit  to  this  House,  and  I  am  sure  all  others 
join  me  in  this  respect. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  am  certain  that  I 
speak  for  all  the  members  of  this  House  when 
I  say  that  we  would  not  at  any  time  tolerate 
comments  that  would  offend  the  privileges  of 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House,  nor  that 
would  smack  in  any  way  of  the  prejudices 
which  we  are  trying  so  hard,  in  our  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  functions  here,  to 
overcome  and  to  lay  to  rest  forever. 

I  have  noticed,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
times,  as  we  have  spent  more  and  more  time 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  considering  esti- 
mates, there  has  arisen  a  practice  that  is 
described  in  Hansard  as  "interjection."  These 
are  remarks  thrown  from  all  sides  of  the 
House  at  other  hon.  members.   In  some  cases. 
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they  are  to  say  the  least,  highly  uncompli- 
mentary. 

Upon  occasion  they  are  coupled  with  an 
hon.  member's  Christian  name  which  is,  of 
course,  an  obvious  breach  of  the  rules  of  the 
House.  These  remarks  are  made  in  a  light 
manner,  perhaps  intended  to  be  humorous, 
and  in  the  give  and  take  of  the  daily  proceed- 
ings of  this  House  they  are  often  disregarded 
or  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
uttered.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  we 
must  be  aware  that  through  such  casual 
remarks  some  very  large  misunderstandings 
can  arise,  and  in  the  last  few  days  we  have 
had  several  instances  here  where  these  have 
had  to  be  explained. 

I  would  suggest,  sir,  through  you  to  all  the 
hon.  members  here,  that  we  must  maintain 
respect  for  this  House  itself  and  the  hon. 
members  who  compose  it,  if  we  are  to  expect 
the  people  of  this  province  to  have  faith  and 
confidence  in  our  deliberations  here. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
ported remarks  were  directed  toward  one  of 
my  own  members,  and  inasmuch  as  the  hon. 
member  himself  has  not  wished  to  comment 
with  respect  to  the  alleged  remarks,  I  have 
been  loath  to  carry  this  further.  I  would  hope, 
as  indeed  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  does,  that 
within  this  House  there  should  be  an  example 
for  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Ontario  that 
airy  remarks,  whether  in  a  jocular  vein  or  in 
any  other  way,  would  not  be  tainted  with  the 
touch  of  discrimination  toward  any  of  us, 

I  would  say,  as  a  matter  of  privilege,  that 
I  am  sure  that  this  subject  would  be  of  over- 
riding concern,  not  on  a  narrow  partisan  basis 
but  to  every  member  of  every  party  in 
this  House.  Surely  at  the  foundation  of  our 
society  lies  the  conviction  and  the  knowledge 
that  all  men— regardless  of  their  race,  their 
religion,  their  national  origin  or  the  colour 
of  their  skin— are  of  equal  worth  as  indivi- 
duals, and  every  man  throughout  Ontario, 
and  exemplified  in  this  Legislature,  is  en- 
titled to  the  dignity  of  full  humanity. 

Sir,  we  will  certainly  take  it  that  these 
remarks  were  made  in  a  vein  which  was  in 
no  way  suggestive  of  discrimination,  because 
I  would  hope  that  every  hon.  member  of  this 
House— indeed,  every  citizen  of  Ontario- 
would  set  an  example  to  show  that  all  men 
are  brothers  and  are  equal. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  heard  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  member  and,  inasmuch  as  I  regard  him 
as  a  most  honourable  member  and  as  a 
gentleman  of  this  House,  I  accept  his  state- 


ment, as  I  trust  all  hon.  members  of  this 
House  will.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
consider  the  matter  closed,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  want  to  ask 
two  questions  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture (Mr.  Stewart). 

The  first  is:  Has  the  goverimient  initiated 
an  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Farmers'  Allied  Meat  Enterprises;  and  two, 
has  the  government  formulated  any  plans  that 
would  facilitate  the  reorganization  and  the 
refinancing  of  the  above  company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  dealing 
with  this  matter  I  should  answer  these  ques- 
tions. On  January  21,  1965,  I  received  a 
letter  signed  by  Mr.  A.  Service,  who  is  the 
second  vice-president  of  the  aforementioned 
company,  in  which  he  enclosed  three  resolu- 
tions which  he  stated  were  duly  passed  at  a 
special  general  shareholders'  meeting  of 
Farmers'  Allied  Meat  Enterprises  Co-operative 
Limited  held  in  Brampton  on  January  15, 
1965.  The  third  of  these  resolutions  reads  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  that  we  request  the  Ontario 
government  to  conduct  a  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  affairs  of  FAME  and  its 
relation  with  other  farm  organizations. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Service  asked  if 
directors  of  FAME  might  make  a  formal 
presentation  to  me  personally.  As  a  result  of 
this  request,  on  February  8— with  tlie  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)— I  met  with  Mr.  Melvin 
Becker,  the  president;  William  Anderson,  first 
vice-president;  Merlyn  Becker,  second  vice- 
president;  Clifford  Johnston,  member  of  the 
executive;  Dougal  Carmichael,  member  of 
the  executive;  Ed  Walton,  treasurer;  and 
Mitchell  Shepherd,  the  auditor. 

At  this  meeting  we  discussed  the  affairs  of 
FAME  generally,  and  we  also  discussed  this 
request  for  an  investigation.  Now  in  the 
annual  submission  which  was  presented  to  the 
Cabinet  by  the  Ontario  farmers'  union  on 
February  1,  1965,  this  organization  reaffirmed 
a  request  formally  made  to  tlie  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  that  a  full  inquiry  be  made  into 
all  phases  of  the  operation  of  FAME. 

I  believe  that  a  letter  was  sent  by  the 
Ontario  farmers'  union  to  all  hon.  members 
of  the  Legislature  asking  for  such  a  judicial 
inquiry.  After  some  consideration,  on  Friday 
last  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Melvin  Becker,  president 
of  FAME,  informing  him  that  we  would 
accede  to  these  requests  and  that  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  tlie  affairs  of  FAME  would  be 
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carried  out.  The  necessary  arrangements  are 
now  being  made  and  when  they  are  com- 
pleted I  will  make  a  further  statement  to 
the  Legislature. 

It  follows  then  from  these  comments  that 
the  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  question 
is  no. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  ACT,  1965 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
25,  The  Training  Schools  Act,  1965. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Firstly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
point  out  that  this  bill  is  a  result  of  several 
years  of  study  and  research  and  of  the  arduous 
labours  of  a  committee  which  worked  for  well 
over  a  year  to  bring  the  bill  to  its  present 
form. 

In  addition  to  oflBcials  of  my  department, 
who  worked  well  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  the 
committee  was  helped  by  Dr.  John  Spencer, 
professor  of  social  work  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  Dr.  Tadeusz  Grygier,  who 
joined  the  committee  and  put  a  great  deal  of 
initiative  and  effort  into  its  work  before  his 
appointment  as  director  of  research  in  my 
department. 

The  committee  was  greatly  helped  by  the 
co-operation  and  advice  of  public  spirited 
people  whose  competence  and  experience  was 
most  valuable  to  us.  Among  them  were  His 
Honour  Judge  H.  C.  Arrell,  president  of  the 
association  of  juvenile  and  family  court  judges 
of  Ontario;  Judge  C.  L.  Austen  of  Guelph; 
Senior  Judge  V.  Lome  Stewart  and  Judge 
W.  T.  Little  of  the  juvenile  and  family  court 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto;  Mr.  H.  H.  Dymond 
executive  secretary  of  the  Ontario  association 
of  children's  aid  societies;  Mr.  Lloyd  Richard- 
son, executive  director  of  the  children's  aid 
society  of  Metropolitan  Toronto;  Mr.  W.  Ward 
Markle,  executive  director  of  the  Catholic 
children's  aid  society  of  Toronto;  Mr.  W.  T. 
McGrath,  executive  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
correction  association,  Canadian  welfare  coun- 
cil; and  Professor  Bora  Laskin  of  the  faculty 
of  law,  University  of  Toronto. 

I  should  also  like  to  thank  the  director  of 
the  school  of  social  work.  Professor  Charles 
E.  Hendry,  and  the  many  graduate  students 
of  the  school  whose  research  data  provided 
a  sound  basis  for  this  legislation. 

This  bill,  if  approved  by  the  Legislature, 
will  mark  a  milestone  in  the  field  which  is 
loosely    defined    as    "juvenile    delinquency," 


that  twilight  zone  between  the  province  of 
child  welfare  and  of  the  criminal  law. 

The  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  practically 
everyone  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
young  people  of  today.  The  Canadian  welfare 
council  has  issued  a  special  press  release 
giving  us  enthusiastic  and  unqualified  sup- 
port. The  bill,  if  enacted,  will  establish  a 
completely  new  philosophy  in  the  approach 
to  children  and  young  people  who  appear  ii> 
our  courts.  Our  bill  has  also  aroused  keen  in- 
terest amongst  leading  criminologists  and 
lawyers  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  we  have  been  assured  that  our  progress 
will  be  watched  everywhere. 

With  public  support,  and  the  tools  of  ap- 
propriate legal  provisions,  those  involved  in 
this  work  will  be  better  able  to  carry  out  their 
difiicult  tasks  in  a  concerted  attack  on  one  of 
the  most  complex  problems  faced  by  con- 
temporary society. 

The  main  principles  of  this  bill  are  as 
follows:  While  previously  the  Act  tended  to 
mix  welfare  needs  of  a  child  with  descriptions 
of  his  behaviour  and  with  labels  which  were 
morally  condemning  the  child  and  his  parents 
—such  as  "habitual  truanty"  or  "unmanage- 
able" or,  in  a  previous  version  of  the  Act, 
"incorrigible"— the  present  version  deals  ex- 
clusively with  the  welfare  needs  of  a  child.  It 
permits  the  court  to  send  to  a  training  school 
ahy  child  under  16  years  of  age,  but  only  if 
the  needs  of  the  child  can  be  met  in  a  train- 
ing school  and  cannot  be  met  elsewhere.  The 
new  version  specifies  the  conditions  of  welfare 
on  which  the  order  must  be  based,  and 
requires  the  judge  to  make  sure  that  all  these 
conditions  are  satisfied,  and  to  state  the  facts 
upon  which  he  has  decided  the  issue. 

While  previously  the  Act  provided  that  "any 
person  may  bring"  a  child  before  a  judge,, 
which  suggested  that  the  child  could  be 
regarded  as  accused  or  implicated  in  some 
way,  now  the  child  admitted  to  a  train- 
ing school  under  section  8  is  in  no  way 
accused,  implicated  or  labelled.  The  words 
used  in  the  new  Act,  "upon  the  application 
of  any  person,"  do  not  mean  that  a  formal 
application  must  be  made  or  that  an  applica- 
tion under  this  section  must  be  made  before 
the  court  has  started  to  deal  with  the  case. 
The  words  only  mean  that  a  person  acting 
in  the  interests  of  a  child  must  state  his  in- 
tention to  apply  to  a  judge  under  section 
8.  A  person  may  simply  be  asked  by  a  judge 
whether  he  wishes  to  apply  for  the  court 
order  under  section  8,  and  if  he  confirms,  this 
should  suflBce. 

Tliis  bill  is  designed  to  avoid,  as  far  as  is 
possible,   quarrels   and   recriminations  before 
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the  court  between  children  and  their  parents. 
Previously  it  has  happened,  for  example,  that 
a  mother  testified  before  the  juvenile  court 
to  the  effect  that  her  daughter  is  promiscuous 
and,  therefore,  "unmanageable."  An  adoles- 
cent daughter  would  then  often  accuse  her 
own  mother  of  equally  promiscuous  be- 
haviour. In  all  such  cases,  it  is  better  to  seek 
the  intervention  of  an  agency  of  child  welfare 
who  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  to  bring  all  the  facts  before 
the  court  and  to  apply  under  section  8 
if  necessary.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  found 
that  committal  to  a  training  school  is  neither 
necessary  nor  advisable,  and  that  a  foster 
home  placement  or  some  other  arrangement 
will  suffice. 


ill   sumuc. 

In  most  cases,  applications  under  section 
8  wovild  be  made  by  a  children's  aid  society, 
another  agency  of  child  welfare,  or  a  proba- 
tion officer  attached  to  a  juvenile  court.  In 
some    cases    the    police,    especially    a    youth 


tion  officer  attached  to  a  juvenile  court. 

;  the  police,  especially  a  youtn 
bureau,  may  apply  under  this  section  and 
drop  any  charges  under  juvenile  delinquency 
legislation. 

The  main  change  from  the  previous  version 
of  the  Act  is  that  under  the  new  section  8 
proceedings  are  possible  only  in  favour  of 
and  not  against  the  child.  The  following 
principles  provide  legal  safeguards  against 
any  misuse  of  power  by  the  court  or  by  the 
department  in  the  enforcement  of  welfare. 

1.  The  provisions  which  have  to  be  satis- 
fied state  that  the  child  can  be  admitted 
under  section  8  only  if  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  the  child  needs  the  training  and  treat- 
ment available  at  a  training  school  and  that 
his  care  by  any  other  agency  would  be  in- 
sufficient or  impractical. 

2.  The  need  to  control  the  child  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  training  school  set-up 
and  an  ordinary  institution  of  child  welfare. 
The  children  who  require  training  school  con- 
trols usually  have  a  long  history  of  probation 
orders,  foster  home  placements,  or  even  other 
institutional  care.  Many  of  them  escape  from 
other  institutions  or  foster  homes,  change  their 
placement  without  taking  roots  and  settle 
down  only  after  a  period  in  a  training  school. 
As  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  leave,  and  a 
proper  placement  is  available,  they  will  be 
transferred  or  released  under  section  25  of 
the  Act. 

Section  9  imposes  some  restrictions  on  the 
order  sending  a  child  to  a  training  school, 
not  on  the  grounds  of  his  welfare  needs  but 
because  of  an  offence  he  has  committed. 
Ordinarily  such  a  child  is  adjudged  to  be  a 
"juvenile  delinquent"  under  The  Juvenile 
Delinquents  Act  (Canada).    The  commission 


by  a  child  of  any  of  the  acts  enumerated  in 
The  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  constitutes  an 
offence  to  be  known  as  a  delinquency.  The 
provisions  of  The  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act 
are  very  wide,  and  include  situations  in  which 
the  child  has  merely  violated  a  local  by-law 
or  ordinance  of  any  municipality;  or  even 
a  child  who  has  committed  no  offence  which 
could  be  ascribed  to  an  adult. 

This  bill  does  not  deal  with  the  problems 
of  criminal  responsibility.  This  would  be  a 
federal  matter. 

The  bill  is  concerned  only  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  training  schools  in  Ontario; 
this  includes  procedures  of  admission  of  chil- 
dren to  training  schools,  either  for  an  offence 
as  in  section  9,  or  on  grounds  of  welfare,  as 
stated  in  section  8.  Section  9  imposes  two 
kinds  of  restrictions,  stated  in  two  separate 
clauses.  The  first  one  is  that  of  age.  The  pro- 
posed minimal  age  of  12  is  lower  than  in  most 
European  jurisdictions,  but  higher  than  age 
seven,  as  under  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada. 
The  proposal  is  based  on  purely  scientific 
grounds,  as  indeed  it  should  be. 

According  to  a  brief  submitted  by  Professor 
Tadeusz  Grygier  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  the  juvenile  delinquency  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice— before  he  became  director  of  re- 
search of  this  department— it  is  at  this  age 
that  anti-social  acts  of  the  child  become  a 
social  problem  with  increasing  frequency, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  child  undergoes  a 
number  of  physiological  and  psychological 
changes.  Anti-social  acts  can  occur  earlier, 
but  clinical  evidence  suggests  that  before  the 
child  is  12  years  of  age  any  such  acts  should 
be  regarded  as  symptoms  of  the  child's  needs, 
and  the  courts  should  therefore  concentrate 
on  the  child's  mental  health  and  welfare, 
rather  than  on  his  anti-social  acts. 

Several  other  briefs  go  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  Canadian  conference  of  training 
school  superintendents,  was  in  favour  of  rais- 
ing the  minimum  age  in  The  Juvenile 
Delinquents  Act  to  ten.  It  was  also  in  favour 
of  a  wider  application  of  provincial  legislation 
which  would  enable  the  court  to  deal  with 
children  as  neglected,  rather  than  as  delin- 
quent. This  submission  is  also  critical  of  the 
very  concept  and  label  of  "juvenile  delin- 
quency." It  favours  a  distinction  between  a 
child  who  is  an  offender  against  the  law  and 
the  neglected  child  to  whom  welfare  legisla- 
tion should  apply.  The  new  Act  is  thus  in 
line  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Can- 
adian conference,  but  it  goes  even  further;  it 
prefers  not  to  label  children  as  "neglected" 
either,  since  such  labels  can  only  harm  the 
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child  and  imply  guilt  on  the  part  of  his 
parents,  sometimes  when  the  parents  are  not 
guilty  of  such  neglect.  In  our  view  the 
question  of  who  is  guilty  should  not  be  forced 
into  the  child's  mind,  nor  the  problem  of  guilt 
into  the  treatment  and  welfare  of  children. 

The  submission  of  the  social  planning 
council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  in  the 
same  vein.  The  most  explicit  is  the  brief  of 
the  Canadian  corrections  association,  which 
suggests  that  no  child  should  be  categorized 
as  delinquent  in  general  terms,  that  the 
provinces  should  pass  complementary  legisla- 
tion for  dealing  with  children  on  welfare 
grounds  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  offence, 
and  that  the  age  hmits  for  children  to  be 
dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  their  offences 
should  be  between  12  and  16  years  of  age. 

The  concept  of  training  schools  in  Ontario 
is  much  more  progressive  than  the  old  con- 
cept of  industrial  schools  and  juvenile 
reformatories  referred  to  in  The  Juvenile 
Delinquents  Act.  The  restrictions  imposed  on 
admission  to  training  schools  in  Ontario  under 
this  bill,  are  the  fruit  of  modem  thought  and 
research  on  child  welfare,  and  are  in  line  with 
the  actual  treatment  policy  in  effect  in  the 
schools  today. 

The  second  restriction  of  section  9,  means 
that  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  send  a 
child  to  a  training  school  on  the  basis  of  a 
trivial  offence  or  a  loosely  defined  "delin- 
quency." On  occasion  it  did  actually  happen 
that  a  child  was  sent  to  a  training  school  for 
a  minor  infraction  of  traffic  regulations.  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  child  did  in  fact  need 
the  training  and  treatment  available  at  the 
training  school  and  his  traflBc  offence  was 
merely  one  of  many  symptoms  of  the  general 
lack  of  care  and  control  exercised  by  his 
parents. 

But  the  basis  of  his  committal,  sir,  was 
wrong  and  the  child  felt  that  an  injustice 
was  done.  In  turn  other  children  in  the 
training  school  who  would  know  of  the  court 
disposition  would  share  the  resentment  of 
the  original  victim  of  the  circumstances  so 
that  the  whole  morale  of  the  school  was 
weakened. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  cases  of 
sexual  immorality.  Many  girls  sent  to  train- 
ing schools  on  these  grounds  do  require,  at 
least  temporarily,  a  training  school  setting, 
but  the  basis  of  their  committal  should  be  a 
lack  of  proper  care  and  control,  the  home 
situation  which  is  invariably  unsatisfactory, 
and  not  an  accusation  of  a  violation  of  the 
moral  code  by  the  child— the  moral  code 
which  the  young  girl  sees  broken  by  many 
around  her,  often  by  her  own  parents. 


The  restriction  of  the  new  section  is  also  in 
line  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Can- 
adian corrections  association.  Whether  a  child 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  8,  and 
is  mainly  a  case  of  welfare,  or  whether  he  is 
an  offender,  the  full  range  of  treatment  should 
be  available  to  him.  According  to  the  Curtis 
committee  of  1946,  in  England,  it  may  be  an 
accident  whether  a  child  is  brought  before 
the  court  for  an  offence  or  as  a  neglected 
child  and  it  is  accordingly  appropriate  that 
the  same  methods  of  treatment  should  be 
equally  available  in  either  case.  Our  own 
research  data,  and  the  experience  in  Ontario 
as  well  as  in  other  countries,  indicate  that 
children  requiring  committal  to  training 
schools  under  section  8,  may  in  fact  be 
more  difficult  to  manage  and  may  require 
more  intensive  treatment  in  smaller  units, 
than  the  average  child  admitted  under  sec- 
tion 9  as  offenders.  The  results  of  researches 
conducted  by  Dr.  Grygier  and  his  graduate 
students  at  the  University  of  Toronto  indicate, 
however,  that  the  actual  treatment  programme 
should  remain,  as  at  present,  geared  to  the 
social  and  emotional  needs  of  the  children 
rather  than  to  the  offences  which  they  may 
have  committed. 

A  decision  that  the  child  has  contravened 
a  statute  in  force  in  Ontario  should  not  imply 
that  he  is  guilty  or  responsible,  but  merely 
that  he  committed  an  act  prohibited  by  law. 
Whichever  section  of  The  Training  Schools 
Act  is  applied,  and  whether  or  not  an  offence 
has  been  committed,  the  child's  welfare  ought 
to  remain  the  prime  concern  of  a  juvenile 
court;  but  if  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  a 
specific  offence  of  serious  nature,  only  section 
8  should  apply. 

Section  13  gives  the  right  of  appeal,  not 
only  against  an  order  sending  a  child  to  a 
training  school  but  also,  unlike  the  old  Act, 
an  appeal  against  a  decision  refusing  such  an 
order.  This  section  safeguards  the  interests 
of  the  child  represented  by  his  parents  or 
guardian,  and,  in  most  cases,  by  a  children's 
aid  society  or  another  agency  of  child  welfare. 

Previously,  in  order  to  achieve  immediate 
action,  the  children's  aid  society  used  to 
apply,  and  still  does,  directly  to  the  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions.  We  have  now  aban- 
doned this  system  in  favour  of  the  courts,  but 
we  have  built  a  safeguard  in  the  form  of  an 
expeditious  appeal. 

Previously,  when  a  child  was  admitted  to  a 
training  school  by  an  administrative  decision 
of  the  Minister,  or  by  an  order  of  the 
court,  his  parents  would  automatically  lose 
"all  rights  and  powers"  over  the  child,  and  I 
am  quoting  from  the  Act.   Thus,  theoretically. 
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the  parents  would  automatically  lose  their 
natural  rights  and  possibly  all  guardianship 
rights  contained  in  Conveyancing  and 
Law  of  Property  Act,  The  Devolution  of 
Assets  Act,  The  Land  Titles  Act,  The  Parti- 
tion Act,  The  Quieting  and  Titles  Act  and 
The  Surrogate  Courts  Act.  The  new  section 
23  merely  states  that  the  superintendent  of 
the  training  school  may  exercise  the  rights 
and  duties  of  a  guardian  for  the  purpose  of 
care,  custody  and  control  of  a  child.  Thus 
the  new  section  contains  additional  safe- 
guards to  the  rights  of  the  parents  even 
though  these  rights  were  never  abused.  The 
change  proposed  is  also  in  line  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare's  (Mr.  Cecile's)  advisory  com- 
mittee on  child  welfare. 

The  main  change  in  section  25  concerns 
admission  of  children  to  training  schools  by 
administrative  decision.  The  power  of  the 
Minister  in  this  respect  is  removed  and 
all  admissions  are  to  be  made  by  court  order. 

There  has  been,  to  my  knowledge,  no  abuse 
of  this  power  in  the  past.  There  has  also  been 
some  satisfaction  with  the  speed  with  which 
the  administrative  procedure  could  be  applied 
in  cases  in  which  admission  of  a  child  to  a 
training  school  was  necessary  for  his  welfare 
and  a  juvenile  court  did  not  wish  to  act 
either  under  The  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act 
or  under  section  7  of  the  old  Training 
Schools  Act.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  this  is  a  power  which  should  not  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  Minister  and  which 
should  belong  only  to  a  court.  The  new 
Act,  instead  of  bypassing  the  juvenile  court, 
allows  a  children's  aid  society  an  appeal  if 
they  feel  that  one  is  needed  in  the  interests 
of  the  child.  Moreover,  the  procedure  in  such 
cases  allows  a  prompt  disposition  by  a  county 
or  district  court  and,  mainly  when  a  question 
of  principle  is  involved,  a  further  appeal  to 
the  court  of  appeal. 

It  may  interest  the  House  to  know  that  the 
research  data  which  have  prompted  me  to 
divest  myself  of  the  power  of  ordering  admis- 
sion to  a  training  school  came  from  a  master's 
thesis  in  social  work  by  Mr.  James  Felstiner. 
He  found  that  children  admitted  to  training 
schools  in  this  manner  feel  resentful  of  the 
fact  that  an  injustice  was  done,  as  they  were 
disposed  of  without  ever  appearing  in  court. 
Not  only  have  we  acted  on  Mr.  Felstiner's 
suggestion,  but  I  eventually  asked  him  to 
serve  on  the  training  schools'  advisory  board 
and  announced  his  appointment  on  February 
9.  This,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  further 
evidence  of  the  desire  of  my  department  to 
welcome  constructive  criticism. 


Under  the  old  Act,  every  person  who  con- 
travened the  provisions  of  the  Act  or  the 
regulations,  was  guilty  of  an  offence,  liable  to 
a  fine  and  imprisonment.  This  provision  has 
now  been  abandoned  and  the  only  provisions 
which  remain  subject  to  penalty  are  those 
specifically  mentioned  in  sections  20  and  27. 
The  regulations  will  be  merely  administrative 
and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  statutory 
power  to  punish  their  infringement.  This  is 
another  change  providing  more  precision  and 
a  better  safeguard  of  civil  liberties. 

For  the  reasons  outlined,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
respectfully  urge  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  to  give  their  enthusiastic  and  unani- 
mous support  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  it  be  appropriate  to  ask  two 
short  questions  which  can  be  given  short 
answers,  of  the  hon.  Minister  before  the 
actual  debate  on  principle  begins?  Could  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  first,  does  section  8 
apply  to  section  9  and  do  the  variety  of  serv- 
ices offered  in  section  8  apply  to  section  9; 
and  second,  under  section  8,  can  any  child 
below  the  age  of  12  be  admitted,  since  it  is 
not  stipulated?  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
could  clear  up  those  two  points  before  debate 
begins. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  all  due  respect,  I  think  these  are  proper 
questions  to  come  under  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  hon.  Minister  dealt  with 
the  sections  in  the  elaboration  of  the  principle. 
I  will  reserve  them.  I  am  sorry  to  have  in- 
terrupted. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  this 
debate.  Certainly  in  the  overall  principle  of 
the  bill  we  support  it,  but  there  are  a  few 
things  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  in 
the  bill  tliat  I,  for  one,  would  rather  question. 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  when 
he  said  that  the  full  range  of  treatment  should 
be  available  to  the  juvenile.  In  this  case,  I 
am  assuming  that  he  is  talking  about  the  age 
of  children  from  12  to  16.  This  is  how  I 
have  Interpreted  the  bill. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  are  placing  a  very 
heavy  responsibility  upon  the  courts.  In  order 
to  be  fair  to  any  judge  who  must  determine 
who  shall  go  to  a  training  school  and  who 
shall  not— because  this  is  a  most  important 
principle  in  the  confinement  of  a  child,  or 
anybody  else,  to  an  Institution— we  should 
have  the  proper  diagnostic  services  available 
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to  any  court  or  to  any  judge.  And  today,  in 
this  province,  we  do  not  possess  anywhere 
near  those  proper  services. 

I  am  told  by  some  of  the  experts  in  this 
field  that  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the  children 
who  come  before  a  juvenile  court  require 
diagnostic  services,  and  although  the  Toronto 
courts  probably  have  more  services  than  most, 
they  do  not  have  nearly  what  is  required.  In 
some  parts  of  Ontario— the  north  for  example 
—there  are  hardly  any  services  available.  I 
think  with  the  exception  of  11  municipalities 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  children  who  are 
detained  are  thrown  into  jail  with  adults. 

So  here,  today,  we  are  still  arresting  child- 
ren and  placing  them  in  the  old  jails  with, 
in  many  cases,  confirmed  criminals.  We,  as  a 
province,  are  in  no  condition  today  to  carry 
out  even  the  highest  principle  of  this  bill. 

Then,  too,  there  is  another  weakness  of 
our  present  way  of  handling  things  in  the 
province;  and  this  is  by  sending  a  child  to  a 
training  school  that  could  actually  harm  him. 
True,  you  might  say:  "Send  him  to  some 
other  institution  or  some  other  home,"  but 
where  is  a  judge  to  send  him?  The  hon. 
Minister  mentioned  the  child  who  was  sent 
to  a  training  school  because  of  a  minor 
offence.  But  when  these  children  come  before 
a  judge,  who  may  realize  that  the  child 
should  have  care,  he  has  no  alternative  to 
either  sending  him  back  home  where  he  may 
not  be  getting  the  care,  or  sending  him  to  a 
training  school.  This  is  because  the  foster 
home,  the  half-way  houses  and  other  alterna- 
tives needed  to  solve  these  problems  are  not 
available. 

Now,  for  example,  this  government  started 
one  pilot  project  a  few  years  ago  which  is 
doing  a  marvellous  job  among  young  girls. 
This  is  at  Port  Bolster  where  they  have  a 
residence— it  is  a  home;  it  is  not  based  as  if 
it  were  an  institution— where  they  have  20 
girls  and  where  they  have  a  proper  staff  to 
take  care  of  the  girls.  They  get  individual 
attention  and  they  have  had  wonderful 
results.  It  is  an  example  which  shows  that, 
if  we  do  provide  the  facilities,  then  the 
principle  enunciated  in  this  bill  can  be  carried 
out. 

But  today  we  simply— again,  I  repeat,  be- 
cause it  has  not  dawned  on  the  administration 
over  the  years— do  not  have  the  facilities  that 
we  should  have.  For  example,  children  be- 
tween the  age  of  10  and  16;  if  they  are 
mentally  disturbed,  and  many  are,  where  are 
you  going  to  send  them?  Thistletown  hospital 
is  available.  It  will  take  a  few  patients,  but 
then  it  is  really  used  for  research  and  the 
waiting  list  is  so  long  that  it  does  not  begin  to 


help  solve  the  problem.  For  instance,  if  a  child 
who  is  in  a  disturbed  state  comes  before  the 
court,  where  is  the  judge  going  to  send  him? 
There  just  are  not  the  proper  facilities  avail- 
able. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  again, 
through  you,  to  the  hon.  Minister,  how  are 
they  going  to  carry  out  this  problem? 

Pregnant  girls  are  still  sent  to  training 
schools,  but  almost  any  psychiatrist,  psy- 
chologist or  anyone  in  penal  reform  will  tell 
you  that  this  is  not  the  thing  to  do.  Some- 
times it  is  a  matter  of  luck  whether  a  girl 
is  sent  to  a  private  home  run  by  a  church,  or 
if  she  is  sent  to  a  training  school.  Again,  in 
this  particular  case,  there  are  not  the  facilities 
available  to  give  what  the  hon.  Minister 
wants— the  full  range  of  treatment. 

We  are  nowhere  near  being  close  to  solving 
this  problem.  Also,  because  it  concerns  the 
welfare  of  juveniles  and  because  we  want 
to  avoid  giving  so  many  of  them  the  stigma 
—and  there  is  a  certain  stigma  attached  to 
going  to  a  training  school— it  is  far  better  that 
training  schools  be  taken  out  of  anything 
to  do  with  criminal  jiu-isdictions  whatsoever, 
and  put  under  the  administration  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare;  because  this 
is  essentially  a  welfare  problem. 

You  are  dealing  with  young  children,  and 
there  are  very  few  people  bom  in  this  world 
with  what  is  called  the  criminal  mind.  When 
they  come  afoul  of  the  law  and  of  society, 
there  is  usually  some  good  reason  as  a  result 
of  their  environment.  So  again  I  repeat,  and 
I  think  this  is  a  very  essential  principle  in 
dealing  with  the  whole  problem  of  penal 
reform— but  more  especially  in  dealing  with 
children— it  should  come  directly  under  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Because,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  chance  that 
a  child  who  gets  into  some  kind  of  trouble 
is  sent  to  the  children's  aid,  or  is  sent  to  a 
training  school.  Again,  because  of  the  reform 
institutions,  it  is  often  a  stigma— just  as  much 
as  on  an  adult  going  to  Burwash— on  a  child 
who  is  sent  to  a  training  school. 

Despite  the  fine  work  done  in  many  boys' 
training  schools,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
staff  is  imderpaid  in  many  of  our  training 
schools— especially  in  the  boys'  training 
schools,  they  try  to  do  a  good  job.  But,  here 
again,  what  can  a  man  do,  no  matter  how 
dedicated,  when  he  has  a  case  load  of  35 
or  40  boys?  It  becomes  more  a  matter  of 
custody,  no  matter  how  reform-minded  some- 
one on  the  staff  might  be. 

If  he  has  a  case  load  of  35  to  50,  as  in 
Bowmanville,  he  is  going  to  have  a  diflBcult 
time  doing  the  job  that  is  needed.   This  is 
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why  I  repeat,  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  the  importance  of  residences 
like  Port  Bolster  where  20  girls  are  given 
individual  training.  Because  if  a  judge  has  a 
choice,  and  again  I  say  he  has  hardly  any 
choice  at  all  but  to  send  the  child  to  a 
training  school,  of  foster  homes  or  residences 
along  the  line  of  Port  Bolster,  then  a  great 
deal  more  could  be  done. 

And  think  of  these  great  areas  in  Ontario 
which  have  no  diagnostic  services!  Think  of 
an  area  like  Metropolitan  Toronto— with  so 
much  wealth  in  so  many  ways— what  poor 
service  we  provide.  In  fact,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  just  been  in  the  papers 
the  last  few  days  about  the  difficulty 
the  judges  of  the  family  court  are  having 
to  get  funds  to  carry  on  their  work.  These 
men  who  are  on  the  job  realize  the  problem 
they  have.  We  see  the  juvenile  judges  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  complaining,  and  yet 
they  have  a  particular  court  that  is  probalaly 
the  best-equipped  in  Ontario.  So  you  can  see 
in  what  a  pathetic  state  our  reform  institu- 
tions are,  particularly  in  dealing  with  children 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

And  again  I  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  lack  of  proper  detention  facilities 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  believe  there  are 
only  11  municipalities  which  have  the  proper 
detention  areas.  Imagine  throwing  young 
children  in  with  hardened  criminals  or  drunks. 
This  is  going  on  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
It  is  about  time  that  this  is  stopped. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Where  did  this  go  on? 

Mr.  Trotter:  For  example,  I  know  it 
happened  not  too  long  ago  in  Milton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  had  one  case  and 
it  made  the  headlines  because  it  was  such 
an  exception. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): What  detention  facilities  are  there? 

Mr.  Trotter:  What  detention  facilities  does 
the  hon.  Minister  have?  There  are  11  com- 
munities, Mr.  Speaker  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  so  again  I  say— and  we  will  go  into 
this  again  in  greater  detail  when  we  come 
before  the  committee— that  this  should  be  in 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  It  is  all 
well  and  good  to  bring  this  bill  before  the 
House  and  give  us  high-sounding  phrases,  it 
will  no  doubt  be  passed  and  come  into  law, 
and  I  pray  that  much  good  will  come  of  it, 
but  unless  we  have  a  complete  and  massive 
overhauling  of  our  Department  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions very  little  is  going  to  come  of  this. 
Again,  the  real  problem  will  not  be  solved 


until  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  takes 
over  this  training  of  children,  which  is  its 
proper  and  moral  and  ethical  responsibility. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  a  question  before  I  make  my 
remarks? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No;  I  think  that  on  second 
reading,  as  we  are  debating  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  members  should  stick  to  the  usual 
procedure  of  debating  the  principle  and  leave 
the  questions  until  the  bill  reaches  the  com- 
mittee stage  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  this  bill 
is  concerned,  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale 
has  covered  a  good  deal  of  the  ground  and 
has  done  it  fairly  adequately. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  bill  is  a  step 
forward  in  this  field,  but  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  West  pointed  out  on  another 
occasion  in  this  House,  this  should  be  brought 
in  under  another  department.  We  feel  that 
this  kind  of  work  should  take  place  under 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  rather 
than  under  The  Department  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions and  this  has  already  been  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale.  I  simply 
bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the  House  again 
and  would  urge  that  this  change  be  under- 
taken as  soon  as  feasible. 

When  referring  to  the  bill  itself,  in  section 
8,  which  the  hon.  Minister  dealt  with  to  some 
degree— to  a  great  extent,  I  should  say— he 
points  out  that  when  the  care  of  a  child  by 
any  other  agency  of  child  welfare  would  be 
insufficient  or  impracticable.  That  is,  the 
judge  or  magistrate  must  be  satisfied  that  this 
is  the  case.  Already  we  have  seen  something 
of  the  shortage  of  institutions  in  this  prov- 
ince. First  of  all,  the  judge  must  satisfy  him- 
self that  tliis  is  the  case,  that  there  is  no 
other  agency  anywhere  except  the  training 
school,  and  then  he  sends  the  child  to  the 
training  school. 

As  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  has 
pointed  out,  these  institutions  to  which  such 
children  should  be  referred  are  just  non- 
existent in  the  province  of  Ontario.  We  have 
a  few  good  agencies  doing  a  good  job  of  a 
private  nature,  but  as  far  as  the  province  is 
concerned  no  concerted  effort  has  been  made 
to  build  these  institutions.  The  alternative  is 
there  for  the  judge  to  look  at  and  to  refer 
the  child  to— if  he  can! 

In  the  first  place,  in  that  court,  psychiatrists 
should  be  available  to  look  at  the  child  and 
to  determine  what  that  child's  needs  are.  The 
presentence  report,  of  course,  must  be  there 
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as  well,  and  that  child  must  be  examined  and 
be  classified  so  that  the  judge  is  sure  where 
he  must  send  him.  How  can  he  be  sure 
unless  a  staff  is  available  to  do  the  classifica- 
tion job?  We  just  do  not  have  that  staff  today. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  where  are 
these  treatment  centres  to  which  a  magistrate 
or  a  judge  can  refer  the  young  people  con- 
cerned? Where  are  they?  What  capacity 
have  they?  And  if  they  are  non-existent,  as 
we  believe  they  are,  then  what  plans  are 
being  undertaken  now  to  see  that  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  implemented?  There  must  be 
plans  if  this  legislation  is  to  mean  anything. 
What  institutions  are  being  planned?  What 
is  the  timetable  for  the  establishment  of  these 
institutions?  Where  are  they  going  to  be? 
What  staff  will  they  need?  What  steps  are 
being  undertaken  to  see  that  that  staff  is 
trained  and  is  available? 

I  have  the  impression,  as  I  read  this  bill, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  acting  a  good  deal 
like  Admiral  Nelson  in  putting  the  telescope 
to  his  blind  eye,  and  is  saying  that  we  have 
good  legislation  here,  we  think  it  is  won- 
derful, but  he  is  absolutely  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  this  legislation  is  not  going  to  work 
until  he  has  the  means  to  implement  it.  It  is 
like  building  a  four-lane  highway  that  ends 
up  in  a  trail,  where  good  dedicated  people 
may  be  scrambling  to  do  a  job  but  where  the 
highway  should  not  by  any  rational  action 
end. 

There  is  one  further  thing:  The  hon. 
Minister  mentioned  that  foster  homes  or  some 
other  arrangements  will  suffice.  I  have  dealt 
with  that,  and  I  emphasize  that  these  institu- 
tions are  not  there,  unless  foster  homes  are 
going  to  open  up  in  tremendous  numbers,  far 
greater  numbers  than  we  have  seen  in  the 
days  gone  by. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  one  of  the  institutions  I  visited— the 
Cobourg  school— was  very  well  run  as  far  as 
staff  is  concerned,  and  supervision  is  good. 
But  here  we  run  up  against  this  problem 
again:  I  think  the  whole  history  of  that  school 
in  recent  years  has  been  one  of  inadequate 
space  to  handle  the  young  people  who  are 
sent  there.  Many  of  these  boys  in  that  school 
should  not  be  there  today  at  all;  they  should 
be  treated  in  halfway  homes  and  foster  homes, 
in  other  institutions,  and  should  not  be 
arriving  in  Cobourg.  But  the  trouble  is,  when 
they  do  arrive,  the  input  is  so  great  that 
before  many  of  these  boys  should  leave  that 
school  they  are  being  forced  out  to  make 
room  for  the  ones  coming  in.  So,  overcrowd- 
ing and  too  short  stays  result  in  ineffective 
and  inadequate  work  being  done. 


This  is  not  true  in  all  schools.  Many  of 
them  are  not  doing  as  good  a  job  as  the 
Cobourg  school  is  doing.  Even  under  very 
great  handicap,  that  school  is  doing  a  fair 
job,  but  not  as  good  as  it  should  be  doing 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  halfway  houses 
and  of  the  foster  homes  which  should  be  used, 
in  place  of  the  facilities  there. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further  remark 
about  this  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker.  At  the 
present  time,  it  makes  responsible  the  munici- 
pality from  which  the  boy  comes.  If  there 
is  some  question  about  that,  certain  provisions 
are  made  in  the  Act  so  that  if  it  is  not  certain 
where  the  boy  has  lived  for  the  last  year,  the 
municipality  in  which  the  mother  has  lived 
is  the  one  responsible.  Then  again,  provisions 
are  made  when  mistakes  of  residence  occur 
for  appeals,  and  one  municipaUty  collects 
from  the  other  one  and  then  this  municipality 
collects  from  the  boy's  parents. 

I  think  this  is  wrong,  basically.  When  the 
boy  becomes  the  ward  of  the  province,  he 
should  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  province 
and  the  province  should  take  over  responsi- 
bility for  his  maintenance.  The  taxpayer  has 
to  pay  for  that  maintenance,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  through  the  municipality  or 
through  the  province.  I  think  we  should  work 
out  arrangements  so  that  this  kind  of  court 
action  and  this  kind  of  bickering  between 
municipality  and  municipality,  and  province 
and  municipalities  and  parents,  should  not 
take  place.  When  we  accept  the  child  as  a 
responsibility,  he  should  be  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  the  ward  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  good  deal  more  to 
say  and  certain  questions  I  want  to  ask,  but 
these  we  will  reserve  for  the  committee,  as^ 
you  suggest.  However,  I  would  like  to  protest 
with  all  the  vehemence  at  my  command, 
legislation  without  facilities  backing  that 
legislation  to  make  it  real.  I  certainly  will 
vote  for  this  legislation,  because  it  is  better 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past,  but  let  us 
hear  from  the  hon.  Minister  as  to  how  he  is 
going  to  implement  it  in  a  practical  and 
feasible   way. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  tliis  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating the  hon.  Minister  for  bringing 
in  this  bill,  and  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
see  sections  8  and  9  incorporated.  I  feel 
it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  Minister  has 
no  longer  the  power  to  send  a  boy  or  a  girl 
to  a  training  school,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
certainly  right  that  all  referrals  to  training 
schools  should  be  made  by  a  qualified 
juvenile  court  judge,  who  I  think  has  to  set 
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down  the  reasons  why  this  person  is  being 
sent  to  this  training  school. 

Section  9,  I  feel,  is  quite  a  step  forward. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon.  Minister  has 
shown  a  great  deal  of  courage  in  bringing 
this  in,  because  as  I  understand  it  now,  no 
one  under  the  age  of  12  can  be  sent  to  a 
training  school  as  a  delinquent.  He  must  be 
sent  to  a  training  school  under  section  8, 
so  that  the  status  of  a  delinquent  will  not  be 
carried  by  anyone  under  the  age  of  12.  I 
think  that  is  a  tremendous  step  forward  by 
the  hon.  Minister,  and  I  think  he  should  be 
congratulated  on  that  particular  fact. 

The  hon.  members  for  Parkdale  and  York- 
view  are  concerned  that  these  training  schools 
should  be  operated  by  some  other  depart- 
ment other  than  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions— as  I  understand  it,  probably 
by  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  is  a  cure  or  not.  It 
seems  to  me  that  no  matter  what  institution 
it  is,  no  matter  what  department  it  is  under, 
there  still  is  going  to  be  a  stigma  attached  to 
it.  The  boy  or  the  girl  is  being  sent  to  a 
training  school  and  whether  it  is  operated  by 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  or  by  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions,  the  stigma 
will  still  be  there.  The  important  thing  is, 
and  I  am  sure  everyone  will  agree  with  me, 
that  whatever  place  they  go  to  and  whatever 
department  is  operating  it,  these  boys  and 
girls  should  be  trained  so  they  can  be  rehabil- 
itated and  take  their  rightful  place  in  society 
when  they  leave  that  particular  institution.  I 
have  an  open  mind  as  to  what  department 
should  operate  the  training  school,  because  I 
feel  the  stigma  is  going  to  be  there  regardless 
of  what  department  operates  it. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  in  the  select 
committee  on  youth  have  been  making  a 
number  of  inquiries  into  this  particular  aspect 
of  our  young  people.  Although  we  certainly 
are  not  ready  to  make  any  recommendations 
at  the  present  time,  I  think  I  can  assure  the 
House  that  we  hope  to  have  some  concrete 
recommendations  that  we  can  make  to  this 
House,  which  will,  I  think,  go  a  long  way  to 
alleviate  the  concern  of  the  hon.  members 
opposite,  as  to  the  quality  and  number  of 
institutions  that  we  need  to  care  for  many  of 
the  people  who  may  not  need  to  be  sent  to 
training  schools. 

But  I  did  want  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Minister  for  his  foresight  in  bringing  this 
bill  in,  and  particularly  as  to  sections  8 
and  9.  I  might  say,  particularly  as  to  9, 
because  it  is  a  grand  step  forward  when  any 
child  under  the  age  of  12  cannot  be  sent  to 
an  institution  as   a  delinquent.    That  is  one 


of  the  steps  that  should  have  been  taken  a 
long,  long  time  ago,  and  I  congratulate  him 
for  it. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
hon.  member  has  defended  it  for  years. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
agree  with  the  remarks  made  by  the  hon. 
members  for  Parkdale  and  Yorkview,  and 
also  the  hon.  member  for  Kingston.  With  him 
and  with  others,  we  had  the  experience  of 
going  to  the  Cobourg  training  school.  It  was 
most  tragic  and  heart-rending  to  see  young- 
sters of  eight  and  nine  years  old  in  that 
training  school.  The  only  thing  is,  if  you  are 
not  going  to  send  them  there,  what  have  you 
got  to  replace  it  and  where  are  you  going 
to  put  them? 

I  notice,  too,  in  section  8,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister already  includes  these  training  schools  as 
a  welfare  agency,  because  the  section  says: 
"—the  care  of  a  child  by  any  other  agency  of 
child  welfare."  So  I  presume  he  considers 
his  own  department  as  a  child  welfare 
department. 

I  notice,  too,  and  it  is  rather  interesting, 
that  a  provision  of  section  14  is  still  going 
to  be  that  the  religion  of  the  child  shall  be, 
as  far  as  practical,  considered.  Apparently 
it  is  not  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of 
another  department  and  another  committee 
to  which  he  referred.  I  must  say,  that  if  it 
has  taken  seven  years  to  get  this  bill  before 
the  House,  at  least  the  department  have 
made  a  long  step  forward  and  I  congratulate 
not  only  the  hon.  Minister,  but  particularly 
those  very  estimable  persons  who  are  his 
advisers. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  should 
like  to  reflect  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  nature 
of  this  bill.  I  am  impressed  by  the  way  in 
which  the  hon.  Minister  categorizes  the 
change  in  principle.  He  does  it  with  con- 
siderable verve  and  conviction.  He  suggests 
that  it  is  an  astonishing  break  with  the  past, 
which  is  an  interesting  reflection  on  the 
Ministers  who  have  preceded  him  for  lo,  these 
many  years  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  never  used  that 
expression  at  all. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  And  he  brings  to  his  credit 

a  great  many  names,  a  distinguished  assem- 
blage of  people  who  have  been  involved  in 
rewriting  The  Training  Schools  Act.  It  almost 
intimidates  the  Opposition.  Perhaps  that 
was  the  purpose  of  the  hon.  Minister's  recita- 
tion  of   the   distinguished    group— to   suggest 
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ideas  that  may  be  contrary  to  their  collec- 
tive judgment.  But  as  has  already  been 
demonstrated  in  this  House  occasionally, 
distinguished  groups— I  recall  Mercer— make 
visitations  and  submit  reports,  not  every  aspect 
of  which  we  are  in  total  agreement  with,  and 
I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  not  mind  if  I 
deviate  from  his  opinion  now. 

I  think  the  bill  is  unquestionably  a  step 
forward.  I  do  not  deny  it.  Every  hon.  mem- 
ber in  this  House  doubtless  agrees.  It 
enunciates  important  principles.  It  is  an 
advance  in  social  legislation  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  Minister,  but,  and  this  is  of  crucial 
importance,  nowhere  does  the  bill  guarantee 
that  the  principle  enunciated  will  govern  the 
attitude  and  treatment  within  the  training 
schools  themselves.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
total  flaw  in  the  substance  of  this  bill. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  there 
is  a  certain  congenital  addiction  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  Ministers  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions, to  give  us  these  bills  couched  in  mag- 
nificent language,  while  the  substance  thereof 
is  frequently  subject  to  challenge  after  the  bill 
is  implemented.  The  regulations,  which  are 
never  spelled  out  in  the  bills— not  even  hinted 
at  in  the  bills  in  many  respects— tend  to 
contravene  the  content  of  the  legislation.  The 
hon.  Minister  at  times,  if  I  may  say  this  to 
him  and  I  do  not  mean  it  unkindly,  tends  to 
quibble  in  debate  over  his  department,  about 
some  of  the  peripheral  areas.  We  do  not  get 
down  to  the  substance  of  the  critique  the 
Opposition  is  often  making. 

I  want  to  refer  back  to  Hansard  of  some 
time  ago.  I  asked  Mr.  Speaker  if  I  had  the 
right  to  do  this,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to 
make  it  germane  to  the  point,  to  demonstrate 
how  we  get  off  track  and  how  the  critique  is 
so  often  misled.  I  was  not  in  the  House  on 
February  11,  when  the  hon.  Minister,  in  the 
evening  I  understand,  indulged  in  some  of 
the  tribal  blood-letting  that  is  often  necessary 
at  crucial  points  of  tension  in  the  House.  He 
said  about  the  member  for  Scarborough  West 
—I  quote  from  page  482  of  Hansard  for  that 
date— that  I   said: 

—that  the  training  schools  which  are  run 

by    a    string    of    hopeless    and    damaging 

human  beings  — 

Then  he  went  on  to  say— can  I  say  in  almost 

apoplectic  oratory: 

What  an  awful  thing  to  say;  what  an 
awful  thing  to  say!  I  do  not  know  how 
that  hon.  member  ever  got  himself  to  the 
position  where  he  would  say  such  things. 
It  is  not  in  keeping  with  his  character— 


I  thank  the  hon.  Minister.  I  quote: 

I  do  not  know  why  he  said  them,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Of  course,  the  answer  very  simply  is  because 
the  member  did  not  say  them  at  all; 
the  member  never  suggested  that  kind  of 
implication. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  hon.  member 
will  permit— I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  he 
did  not  say  that.  I  was  attempting  to  quote 
his  words.  When  I  read  it  in  Hansard,  I  was 
amazed  at  it,  and  incidentally  when  I  went 
to  Hansard  to  correct  that,  I  could  not  see 
that  it  was  any  different  from  the  transcript 
so  I  had  to  leave  it  alone,  of  course.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  I  misused  the  words, 
but  I  nevertheless  objected  to  the  words  that 
he  did  employ.  It  does  not  change  the  mean- 
ing of  my  objection  at  all. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  By  all  means,  I  am  glad  the 
hon.  Minister  moved  in.  There  were  other 
corrections  in  Hansard— not  this  one,  but  that 
is  not  the  point  I  was  making.  The  point  I  was 
making  is  that,  for  the  sake  of  an  oratorical 
quibble,  we  missed  the  germane  critique  of 
this  general  department  and,  certainly  of  the 
principle  of  this  bill. 

We  are  not  interested  in  some  of  the 
verbiage  and  some  of  the  language;  but  rather 
in  the  way  in  which  training  schools— as 
schools— function  within  this  new  legislation. 
I  want  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
opposite  that  this  legislation  does  not  provide 
for  adequate  functioning. 

One  wonders  whether  the  training  schools 
should  be  there  at  all.  I  would  be  prepared 
to  go  so  far  as  to  challenge  the  concept  of 
training  schools  as  enunciated  in  this  Act.  One 
wonders,  as  the  hon.  members  for  Parkdale 
and  Yorkview  pointed  out,  whether  there  are 
any  alternative  treatment  centres  available  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  to  which  children, 
under  section  8,  could  be  referred. 

An  analysis  of  the  departments  of  educa- 
tion, health,  public  welfare  and  the  children's 
aid  societies,  and  the  availability  of  foster 
homes,  demonstrates  that  there  are  simply 
no  resources  available. 

During  tlie  course  of  the  Throne  Speech 
some  of  us  analyzed  the  various  treatment 
centres  under  the  children's  institutions  Act 
of  Tlie  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  They 
are  all  full;  many  of  them  are  not  relevant 
here;  many  of  them  could  not  cope  with  the 
children  involved;  none  of  them  is  expand- 
ing at  the  moment;  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  that  there  will  be  further 
available.     So    there   is,    in   fact,   no    set   of 
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alternative     institutions.      None     whatsoever. 
And  that  invahdates  the  principle  of  this  bill. 

As  to  the  regulations  vi^hich  will  govern 
its  operation,  we  have  to  wait  and  see.  There 
is  no  suggestion  as  to  what  the  regulations 
might  contain.  But  because,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  want  to  be  talking  in  generalities,  I 
shall  do  as  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale 
did  and  as  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview 
did,  and  examine  the  principle  of  this  bill 
as  it  applies  to  the  training  schools  which 
now  exist.  Let  me,  so  as  not  to  belabour  the 
point  to  the  House,  pick  one  training  school 
—the  Gait  training  school  for  girls— which  I 
had  the  dubious  pleasure  of  visiting  two 
weeks  ago  to  this  day.  In  relationship  to  what 
this  Act  wants  to  spell  out,  let  me  enunciate 
some  of  the  facts  about  the  Gait  training 
school  for  girls;  the  biggest  public  training 
school  for  girls  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

First,  it  is  passing  strange,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  superintendent  of  the  Gait  training 
school  for  girls  learned  about  the  new  Train- 
ing Schools  Act  by  reading  it  in  the  press 
release  from  the  hon.  Minister's  department; 
by  hearing  it,  as  it  were,  by  word  of  mouth. 
It  is  passing  strange  that  this  was  also  true 
of  the  treatment  and  diagnostic  centre.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  hon.  Minister  brings  down 
what,  in  his  mind,  is  a  radical  piece  of  social 
legislation  and  the  superintendents  of  key 
training  schools  involved  are  neither  consulted 
nor  know  of  the  content  of  the  Act! 

Second,  and  I  think  this  is  a  reflection  again 
on  the  training  school  problem  and  the  kind  of 
thing  we  in  the  Opposition  are  fighting  for, 
the  superintendent,  xmless  I  am  wrong— the 
hon.  Minister  will  correct  me— has  been  trying 
to  resign  for  something  more  than  two  years. 
His  job  was  advertised  some  two  years  ago. 
It  will  probably  be  advertised  again.  Despite 
the  heroic  job  which  this  particular  superin- 
tendent is  engaged  in— under  very  diflBcult 
circumstances— the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  conditions  which  prevail  within  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions— we  saw 
an  analogous  case  with  the  superintendent  of 
Mercer— apparently  also  affect  the  training 
schools. 

It  makes  the  principle  of  this  bill  difficult 
to  implement,  if  that  is  the  atmosphere 
within  which  it  must  operate. 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  116  girls  at 
present  count  in  Gait,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
social  worker— not  one.  Now,  one  asks  the 
hon.  Minister— these  are  bold  and  noble  senti- 
ments in  the  bill,  but  how  can  you  possibly 
help  and  treat  116  emotionally  disturbed 
girls  without  social  work  stafiE  and  I  am 
quoting  the   superintendent  in  this:    "Not  a 


social  worker,"  he  informed  me.  He  went 
further:  "116  girls  and  not  a  psychologist  on 
the  staff  of  the  Gait  training  school." 

When  I  visited  St.  Mary's  training  school 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  some  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  superintendent  there  told  me 
that  they  were  having  the  same  social  worker 
and  psychologist  trouble.  She  was  able  to  see 
60  girls  a  day— on  the  run,  as  it  were,  in  the 
corridors,  after  class,  momentarily.  That  is  the 
way   intensive   counselling   can   be  provided! 

Now  there  is  a  very  able  Dr.  Richardson 
at  Gait— I  am  going  to  quote  her  in  a  short 
time— who  tries  to  do  some  counselling, 
though  she  herself  is  not  a  social  worker  or 
a  psychologist.  There  is  a  moderate  degree 
of  group  therapy,  but  imagine  this  in  an 
institution  which  has  pretensions  of  providing 
care  and  treatment.  Let  me  read  the  essential 
section  2  of  this  bill: 

The  purpose  of  a  training  school  is  to 
provide  the  children  therein  with  training 
and  treatment  and  with  moral,  physical 
and  academic  and  vocational  education. 

How  do  you  do  that  without  a  single  social 
worker?  Without  a  single  psychologist,  other 
than  the  skills  which  the  superintendent  may 
have? 

Gait,  Mr.  Speaker,  emphasizes  vocational 
training.  The  Lindsay  school  for  girls  empha- 
sizes the  academic  stream.  In  Gait,  the 
majority  of  young  girls  are  in  Grades  9  and 
10.  They  are  either  in  occupational  classes 
or  they  are  in  terminal  two-year  classes;  and 
we  are  to  provide  for  adequate  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  single  teacher 
in  the  Gait  training  school  with  a  secondary 
school  certificate,  not  one,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  girls  are  in  secondary 
school.  There  is  not  a  single  university  gradu- 
ate engaged  in  teaching,  according  to  the 
superintendent. 

There  are  many  with  primary  school  certi- 
ficates, of  course,  but  surely  training  schools 
should  have  the  best  of  the  educational  staff. 
That  is  the  solution  when  you  are  dealing 
with,  essentially,  emotionally  disturbed  and 
culturally  deprived  children. 

There  was  admittedly  an  attempt  made  to 
up-grade  the  skill.  In  the  case  of  one  young 
teacher,  known  to  the  hon.  Minister  opposite 
I  am  sure,  who  took  a  summer  course  at  the 
Ontario  college  of  education,  then  stayed  a 
further  year  teaching  at  Gait;  and  finally  got 
her  secondary  school  certificate.  The  top 
salary  she  was  eligible  for  in  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions  was  $4,050.  She  was 
offered  $6,700  by  the  Gait  area  school  board 
for  exacdy  the   same  qualifications.    So   the 
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one  qualified  person  obviously,  and  neces- 
sarily, left  the  training  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  unhappy  char- 
acteristic of  Gait— I  admit  it  is  not  endemic 
to  Gait  alone,  but  to  training  schools  gener- 
ally across  the  country— of  a  running-away 
pattern.  Nine  girls  at  Gait  ran  away  the  day 
after  Christmas.  Running  away  is  a  part  of 
training  school  life,  the  hon.  Minister  will 
doubtless  agree.  But  I  want  to  suggest  to 
him  that  it  demonstrates,  not  so  much  an 
inadequacy  on  the  part  of  the  staff— the  staff 
works  at  herculean  level— but  degrees  of 
emotional  disturbance,  rebellion  against 
society,  insecurity  and  hostility  which  require 
very  great  skill,  a  lot  of  social  work  and  a  lot 
of  intensive  therapy  and  treatment.  I  have 
already  suggested  to  you  that  Gait  is  simply 
not  adequate  in  that  regard. 

And  then  there  was  something  else,  and  it 
reminded  me  of  the  exchange  that  the  hon. 
Minister  and  I  had  had  when  he  castigated 
me  rather  vigorously  in  the  past— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  order.  Really,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  your  ruling  on  whether  this  is  really  on 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  it  is  most  unfair  for 
the  hon.  member  to  raise  a  lot  of  questions 
in  detail  when  I  do  not  have  my  staff  here.  I 
will  have  them  when  the  estimates  are— 

An  hon.  member:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
not  know  what  is  going  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  And  I  submit  the  hon. 
member  will  be  able  to  raise  those  questions 
later. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
member's  remarks  are  within  relevancy  of 
the  principle  of  the  bill  and  therefore  he  is 
quite  in  order. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
just  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  you  do  not 
discuss  principles  in  a  vacuum,  you  relate 
them  to  the  realities  of  the  existing  situation 
and  that  is  precisely  what  I  am  doing. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  what  is  needed 
here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is  just 
theorizing,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  next  point,  Mr.  Speaker 
—and  this  is  an  important  one,  is  that  there 
are  at  Gait  seven  solitary  confinement  de- 
tention cells,  although  I  only  saw  four  with 
my  own  eyes.  Let  me  tell  the  hon.  members 
something  about  these  detention  cells.  There 
is  no  cot  in  these  detention  cells  during  the 


day.  There  are  three  concrete  walls,  and 
where  a  window  exists  there  is  a  steel  mesh 
to  bar  that  already  barred  window.  There  is 
a  bare  floor  and  a  solid  door.  In  only  one  of 
the  cells,  the  superintendent  informs  me,  is 
there  even  a  window  in  the  door  to  look 
through  or  to  look  out— otherwise  the  person 
who  lives  therein  for  the  unhappy  period  of 
two  to  five  days  has  no  communication  with 
the  outside  world  except  when  people  come 
to  bring  food  or  exchange  words  or  provide 
so-called  treatment.  When  I  was  there,  two 
of  the  girls  were  in  that  solitary  confinement 
detention  area. 

The  hon.  Minister  opposite  accused  me  of 
irresponsibly  using  the  word  "punitive."  I 
ask  him  in  the  spirit  of  a  rhetorical  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  how  else  do  you  characterize 
solitary  confinement  detention  cells  for  girls 
under  the  age  of  16  in  a  training  school  in 
the  province  of  Ontario?  We  may  have  a 
very  genuine  debate  about  ultimate  authori- 
ties within  training  schools;  we  may  have  a 
very  genuine  debate  about  whether  or  not 
punitive  concepts  should  relate;  we  may  have 
a  very  genuine  debate  about  rehabilitative 
concepts  generally;  but  let  not  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter so  facilely  reject  the  use  of  the  word 
"punitive"  because  there  is  no  other  word 
that  applies  to  that  kind  of  ultimate  authority. 
Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  even  the  people  who  work  within  that 
institution  are  themselves  somewhat  saddened. 

The  hon.  members  might  be  interested  to 
know  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  it  can 
be  that  we  do  not  even  provide  a  cot  for  a 
young  girl  in  solitary  confinement.  An  article 
I  read  suggests  that  such  girls  sit  in  a  gym 
suit  with  the  Bible  during  the  period  of  that 
confinement.  I  asked,  Mr.  Speaker,  "Why 
not  even  a  cot?"  and  the  answer  given  to  me 
by  the  superintendent  was:  "Well,  because 
we  are  afraid  of  self-mutilation."  That  may 
be  a  reasonable  rationale,  but  again,  as  with 
the  running-away  syndrome,  I  come  back  to 
my  essential  point.  If  the  authorities  are  con- 
cerned about  self-mutilation  to  the  point  that 
in  solitary  confinement  they  cannot  even 
have  a  cot  for  the  girl,  then  they  premise  a 
degree  of  emotional  disturbance  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitant,  which  requires  intensive 
treatment  and  cannot  conceivably  be  pro- 
vided under  the  terms  of  an  institution  like 
the  Gait  training  school. 

Let  me  tell  the  hon.  Minister  that  there  are 
other  jurisdictions  that  do  other  things.  The 
hon.  Minister  has  a  tendency  to  suggest, 
with  all  inordinate  modesty,  that  his  legisla- 
tion is  frequently  the  best  in  the  civilized 
western  world,  or  ranks  that  high. 
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Let  me  say  to  the  hon.  Minister,  through 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  I  was  with  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  on  the  select  com- 
mittee on  youth,  we  visited  several  areas  of 
this  kind  in  California.  Not  all  of  them  were 
exemplary,  but  there  were  experiments  that 
commended  themselves  to  the  committee. 

I  can  think  of  the  Las  Palmas  school  for 
girls,  in  Los  Angeles— with  small  residential 
units;  eight  units  to  the  school,  ten  girls  to 
the  unit,  with  intensive  social  work  and 
psychologist's  help  for  each  unit. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  We 
saw  a  school  with  solitary  confinement. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  No,  the  hon.  member  is 
thinking  of  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
school;  he  is  thinking  of  Los  Guelicos.  I  will 
describe  that  one  as  well;  but  I  do  not  want 
to  do  it  at  this  point,  we  can  do  it  during 
the  estimates. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
hon.  Minister,  if  he  has  all  these  enlightened 
and  far-seeing  people,  should  be  able  to  sug- 
gest alternative  bases  of  facilities.  How  he 
is  going  to  increase  his  staff,  how  he  is  going 
to  increase  his  wages,  how  he  is  going  to 
bring  on  the  skilled  people,  what  kind  of 
therapeutic  milieu  he  will  provide  in  broad 
terms,  what  principles  his  regulations  are 
likely  to  embody  or  enunciate. 

In  other  words,  he  should  remove  himself 
from  the  inevitable  inclination  to  talk  in 
generalities  about  these  things  and  deal  with 
the  specifics  of  the  case  as  we  know  it.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  mentioned  any  things  that 
are  in  dispute,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not 
mentioned  things  that  require  a  matter  of 
great  judgment;  they  are  just  visual,  they 
involve  conversations  with  the  superintendents 
involved,  and  I  think  they  are  generally 
accepted  by  the  people  involved. 

I  would  close  with  this  thought,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Certainly  where  the  girls  are  con- 
cerned, and  indeed  this  is  true  with  a  great 
many  of  the  boys,  the  primary  reason  for 
being  in  a  training  school  is  emotional  dis- 
turbance. Whether  that  distiubance  mani- 
fests itself  in  prostitution  on  the  one  hand 
or  in  theft  on  the  other,  whether  therefore 
it  falls  within  the  hon.  Minister's  new  section 
8  or  the  hon.  Minister's  new  section  9,  it 
is  still,  in  fact,  a  manifestation  of  emotional 
disturbance.  If  the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to 
bring  into  this  House  a  far-seeing  bill,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  him  to  talk  about  the  facili- 
ties and  tlie  wherewithal  to  give  that  bill 
substance.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  has  not  been 
done  in  this  case,  however  noble  the  prin- 
ciple. 


Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  speak  on  the  principle  of  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale  in  saying  that  we  see  a  new  principle 
being  evoked  by  tlie  government  in  connec- 
tion with  prison  reform,  we  see  a  small  gleam 
of  light  in  the  dark  shadowy  past  with  respect 
to  reform.  Therefore  we  encourage  the  hon. 
Minister  with  this  bill,  even  though  we  are 
perfectly  aware  that  over  a  long  period,  all 
of  these  points  that  have  been  enunciated  by 
the  various  members  of  the  Opposition  and 
by  the  New  Democratic  Party,  have  been 
hammered  out  by  the  Opposition  year  after 
year  after  year. 

I  would  say  this,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
hon.  Minister  would  imderstand  it,  that  we 
want  to  show  that  our  party  has  been  con- 
sistent throughout  the  years  with  respect  to 
the  principle  that  is  being  discussed  in  the 
House  at  the  present  time.  I  want  to  indicate 
that  our  party  has  been  consistent  in  this  and 
I  do  so  for  this  reason:  First  of  all,  I  have 
noticed  in  the  past  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  certain  hon.  members— urmamed,  nameless 
and  shadowy— who  suggest  with  respect  to 
myself  that  I  have  made,  five  years  past, 
some  contradictions  that  are  not  recorded  in 
Hansard.  They  say  they  heard  those  and, 
therefore,  I  am  not  consistent  today. 

Mr.  K.  Br>'den  (Woodbine):  There  are  lots 
that  are  reported,  too. 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  the  hon.  member  will 
show  me  those  that  are  recorded  then  he  will 
be  more  honourable. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  showed  some  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Thompson:  In  connection  with  the 
principle  of  this  bill,  it  seems  to  me  that 
although  they  are  nameless  they  are  not  voice- 
less, because  they  suddenly  erupted— they 
are  right  now— and  are  suggesting,  some  of 
them,  that  they  have  the  sole  monopoly  on 
reform  in  the  past.  My  hon.  members  have 
gone  to  Mercer  again  on  the  principle  such 
as  is  contained  in  this  bill,  to  get  reform  in 
the  true  meaning  into  prison  reform. 

I  want  to  quote  from  the  Legislature  of 
1960  at  page  605.   It  says  this: 

There  are  others  besides  myself  who  are 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  community 
services. 

May  I  quote  Burma  Morlock,  who  is  the 
supervisor  of  institutions  of  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  for  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. This  is  what  was  said  at  a 
children's  aid  society  meeting,  on  May  17, 
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1958,  as  reported  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star: 
Less  Services  for  Boys  Here 
Delegates  were  told  that  there  is  a 
critical  shortage  of  services  in  Toronto  for 
emotional  and  socially  unadjustable  boys 
between  nine  and  19.  Many  of  these  boys 
are  being  sent  to  training  schools  with  the 
result  that  schools  are  overcrowded  with 
many  who  do  not  require  this  type  of 
training. 

I  am  reading  from  Hansard: 

I  suggest  that  this  government,  concern- 
ing work  with  those  who  have  come  in 
contradiction  with  the  law,  should  look  at 
the  fact  that  it  should  have  more  probation 
officers.  I  suggest  also  that  it  should  look 
at  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  sufficient 
travelling  psychiatric  clinics  —  residential 
clinics  to  cover  Ontario  completely  —  that 
there  should  be  such  psychiatric  clinics  to 
aid  the  juvenile  courts,  and  I  suggested  in 
the  north  that  this  government  does  not 
have  this  service  for  the  courts. 

I  suggest  also  that  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions  should  look  at  the  role 
that  the  children's  aid  society  can  play  in 
finding  foster  homes  for  young  people 
rather  than  sending  them  to  institutions.  I 
think  that  there  should  be  both  financial 
emphasis  on  this  by  the  department  as  well 
as  encouragement  to  the  children's  aid 
society  to  find  these  foster  homes. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  depart- 
ment and  the  government  should  be  doing 
much  more  in  assisting  and  encouraging 
voluntary  groups  to  establish  probation 
hostels,  such  as  the  Salvation  Army  hostel 
in  Toronto.  The  reason  why  I  am  suggest- 
ing these  community  services  is  because  I 
am  deeply  concerned  with  the  overcrowding 
in  reform  institutions. 

And  then,  in  this,  there  is  reported  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  reform  institutions  at 
Bowmanville,  Cobourg  and  Gait,  showing 
that  they  were  overcrowded  at  that  time.  It 
goes  on  to  say: 

That  I  think  there  have  been  many  dedi- 
cated people  in  the  institutions  but  I 
question  these  points:  Has  the  government 
done  its  best  to  recruit  the  post-qualified 
personnel?  Does  it  have  any  full-time 
psychiatrists?  I  emphasize  full-time 
psychiatrists,  as  well  as  psychologists  and 
social  workers,  because  I  do  not  mean  those 
who  just  sit  on  the  sidelines  in  some  office 
in  the  institutions;  but  those  who  are  having 
a  real  influence  in  permeating  the  whole 
programme  that  goes  on  in  institutions. 
I   ask   also:    How   does   the    government 


recruit  its  staff  for  institutions?  What  kind 
of  entrance  exams  are  required  for  people 
who  want  to  enter  the  institutional  service? 
Is  there  an  adequate  administrative  set-up 
in  this  correction  field  whereby  a  young 
man  could  enter  as  a  supervisor,  or  as  a 
guard,  and  move  on  up  over  a  period  of 
years   to   superintendent? 

Sir,  I  quote  those  remarks,  which  were  given 
in  the  first  speech  that  I  ever  made  in  the 
Legislature.  The  thing  that  I  am  so  sorry 
about  is  that  those  questions  have  not  been 
answered  as  yet. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Thompson:  And  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  we  on  this  side  fight  for  the  principle 
of  this  bill.  But  we  hope  that,  with  the 
emphasis  on  further  services  and  increase  in 
staff,  the  principle  of  the  bill  will  some  day 
come  to  have  application. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  motion  carry? 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:   Sorry,  this  is  just  a  routine 
motion.    A  member  can  only  speak  once  on 
the  principle  of  the  bill  unless,  of  course,  he 
has  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  thought  the  mover 
of  the  motion  was  able  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Only  on  a  substantive  motion, 
not  a  routine  motion. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  We  do  not  like  the  cut  and 
thrust  of  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Minister  reply  during  debate  in  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  31,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  hon. 
Minister  intend  to  make  any  preliminary 
remarks  at  this  time? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
No. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  observations  with  respect  to  Bill 
No.  31.    It  is,  of  course,  one  of  these  bills 
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which  is  very  difficult  to  discuss  in  principle 
because  it  amends  several  sections  of  a  long 
and  complicated  statute.  There  are,  however, 
some  of  the  amendments  concerned  that  I 
think  merit  some  comment  at  the  present 
time. 

I  would  say,  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ments generally,  I  think  that  I  would  agree 
with  all  of  them.  I  think  all  of  them  will 
represent  an  improvement  in  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  and,  therefore,  I  will 
naturally  support  the  bill. 

I  am  gratified  to  note  that  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter, on  behalf  of  the  government  and  after 
about  fifteen  years  of  delay,  has  finally 
accepted  the  principle  that  workmen  who 
were  permanently  disabled— totally  or  par- 
tially—in the  days  before  the  rate  of  compen- 
sation became  75  per  cent  of  earnings,  will 
not,  at  long  last,  have  their  disability  pay- 
ments based  on  75  per  cent  of  earnings.  Up 
until  this  bill  becomes  law,  which  I  believe 
will  be  on  July  1  of  this  year— at  any  rate, 
the  particular  section  will  come  into  effect 
on  July  1  of  this  year— we  had  two  groups  of 
workmen  in  this  province.  Some  of  them 
were  permanently  disabled  back  in  the  days 
when  compensation  was  at  the  rate  of  55 
per  cent  of  earnings— I  believe  there  are  still 
some  of  those  men  surviving;  and  a  much 
larger  class  were  disabled  back  in  the  days 
before  1950,  when  compensation  was  at  the 
rate  of  67  per  cent  of  earnings.  For  all  these 
years  since  1950— when  the  general  rate  was 
raised  to  75  per  cent— these  men  have  had  to 
carry  on  at  the  lower  rates  of  compensation. 
This  was  a  crying  injustice.  I  could  never 
understand  why  the  government  opposite 
would  never  remedy  it.  The  question  was 
raised  year  after  year  from  the  year  when  the 
rate  was  first  raised  to  75  per  cent,  and  always 
the  government  stubbornly  refused  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

I  will  say  this  for  the  present  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour;  he  has  shown  a  disposition  to 
consider  new  ideas,  which  is  refreshingly 
different  from  that  of  his  predecessors.  He 
has,  I  think,  made  more  progress  in  bringing 
the  labour  legislation  of  this  province— with 
all  its  ramifications— up  to  date  in  the  rela- 
tively short  time  he  has  been  Minister  than 
his  predecessors  did  in  all  the  long  period 
when  they  were  Ministers.  I  think  he  is  to 
be  commended  for  that. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Now  comes 
the  "but." 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  in  a  minute  I  am  going 
to  make  a  suggestion  to  him  whereby  he  can 
even  improve  on  his  record,  however,  there 


are  no  "buts"  in  what  I  said.  What  I  said  I 
mean  sincerely.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  is 
earnestly  concerned  about  doing  a  job,  and 
is  doing  it.  And  I  am  glad  that  he  is  now 
rectifying  this  great  injustice.  I  might  point 
out  that  this  is  one  place  where  the  govern- 
ment cannot  say  that  it  is  ahead  of  the 
universe,  or  the  world,  or  the  North  American 
continent,  or  Canada;  it  is  just  catching  up 
with  the  pack  now.  It  was  away  behind 
everybody  else  in  this  particular  phase  of  its 
legislation.    It  is  now  catching  up. 

But  I  am  going  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
hon.  Minister  as  to  a  way  in  which  he  could 
genuinely  pioneer  in  this  particular  matter 
of  disability  pensions  under  the  compensa- 
tion Act.  When  his  bill  comes  into  force,  as 
undoubtedly  it  will,  he  will  have  caught  up; 
but  since  he  is  a  man  who  is  prepared  to 
consider  new  ideas  and  has  demonstrated  that 
on  many  occasions  in  the  past,  I  am  going  to 
suggest  that  what  he  is  doing  is  really  not 
good  enough.  I  admit  that  nobody  else  in 
Canada  is  doing  any  better,  but  let  us  have 
Ontario— as  the  most  heavily  industrialized 
province— start  taking  a  lead  in  some  of  these 
fields.  Even  when  we  bring  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation up  to  75  per  cent  for  these  per- 
manent disability  cases,  we  really  will  not 
have  done  justice  to  the  people  concerned. 
Nor  will  we  have  done  justice  to  the  very 
large  number— I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is— 
who  have  always  been  on  75  per  cent  for 
permanent  disability;  those  who  were  per- 
manently disabled  after  1950  and  have  always 
been  getting  the  75  per  cent  rate. 

When  a  man  is  permanently  disabled, 
either  totally  or  partially,  he  loses  income, 
he  loses  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  or  at  any 
rate  this  is  the  philosophy  on  which  the  Act 
is  based.  I  will  admit  there  are  some  excep- 
tions to  this  proposition,  but  the  general  prin- 
ciple is  that  the  man  loses  a  capacity  to  earn 
income,  because  of  his  disability— total  or 
partial— for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  is  compensated  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages  he  earns  at  the  time  he  was  disabled. 
However,  the  history  of  this  country  has  been, 
ever  since  World  War  II— and  I  hope  that  it 
will  continue  to  be  this— that  the  general  level 
of  wages  over  the  years  steadily  goes  up;  so 
when  a  man  is  disabled,  he  not  only  loses 
wages  in  the  year  in  which  he  is  disabled,  and 
in  the  year  afterwards  and  so  on,  he  loses  a 
capacity  to  earn  a  steadily  increasing  amount 
of  wages. 

Almost  any  worker  who  was  disabled,  shall 
we  say,  in  1950,  would  now  be  enjoying  a 
substantially  higher  rate  of  wages  than  he 
enjoyed  in  1950  if  he  had  not  been  disabled. 
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All  other  workers  are,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  those  who  were  disabled  would 
also  have  done  so.  But  their  compensation 
freezes  them  to  the  wage  rate  of  the  year  in 
which  they  were  disabled,  so  that  they  do  not 
get  tlie  benefit  of  the  general  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity that  takes  place  throughout  the 
community.  Therefore,  without  overstressing 
my  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  have 
made  myself  clear.  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
hon.  Minister  should  give  consideration  to  a 
new  approach  to  this  whole  question  of 
permanent  disability. 

He  should  give  consideration  to  bringing 
in  legislation  to  provide  that  permanent  dis- 
ability awards,  whether  total  or  partial,  will 
be  adjusted  periodically.  I  would  say  in 
accordance  with  the  general  wage  index  of 
the  community.  It  could  perhaps  be  done  in 
accordance  with  the  cost  of  living  index,  but 
I  think  a  better  index  would  be  the  wage 
index.  In  other  words,  the  wage  index 
would  be  an  indication  of  what  the  man 
might  have  been  able  to  earn  if  he  had  not 
been  disabled. 

I  realize  this  will  cost  money.  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  itself  costs  money 
from  stem  to  gudgeon,  but  what  we  are 
interested  in  is  spending  money  in  such  a 
way  it  will  provide  equity  and  justice  to 
working  people  who  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  injured  in  industrial  accidents,  or  to 
suffer  industrial  diseases  arising  out  of,  and 
in  the  course  of,  their  employment.  This  is 
what  our  main  concern  is  and  I  think  my 
proposal  is  necessary  in  terms  of  equity.  This 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  give  true 
compensation  to  the  man  who  has  been  dis- 
abled, rather  than  a  rough  and  ready  com- 
pensation that  is  applicable  only  for  a  few 
years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  disability. 

I  think  it  is  something  that  would  be  pre- 
dictable enough— that  the  compensation  board 
could  allow  for  it  in  its  rates.  In  other  words, 
because  the  compensation  board,  after  the 
initial  impact  of  the  change,  would  not  be  in 
the  position  where  it  would  have  to  scrounge 
around  for  money  to  meet  increased  claims 
for  disability  pensions.  It  could  reschedule 
its  assessments  on  employers  on  the  basis  of 
a  reasonable  forecast  of  what  the  increase  in 
the  wage  index  would  be  over  the  year.  When 
it  set  up  a  pension  fund  for  a  worker,  it  could 
make  allowance  for  that  factor  in  the  fund. 
I  am  sure  that  the  very  competent  people 
they  have  at  the  workmen's  compensation 
board  headquarters  could  fund  that  pension 
sufficiently  well  to  take  care  of  any  wage 
adjxistment  factor  if  the  law  authorized  them 
to  do  so. 


I  will  not  make  any  other  comments  on 
the  bill  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
commend  the  hon.  Minister  for  having 
brought  it  in.  I  notice  that  he  seems  to 
bring  in  amendments  to  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  almost  every  year,  and 
every  year  the  amendments  represent  some 
progress.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  will  con- 
sider the  suggestion  I  have  put  before  him 
for  an  amendment  next  year. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  that 
has  been  started  this  afternoon,  I,  too,  want 
to  commend  the  hon.  Minister,  particularly 
for  section  6,  that  is  in  the  Act.  I  hesitate  to 
say  that  section  6  in  the  Act  results  from  one 
of  the  questions  that  I  put  on  the  order 
paper,  but  I  suspect  that  it  might  have  some 
relation  to  it.  It  was  a  double-barrelled  ques- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Is  that  about  liens? 

Mr.  Singer:  About  liens,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  is  a  coincidence.  I 
have  a  question  on  the  order  paper  asking 
how  the  legal  profession  can  find  out  if  there 
are  such  liens.  After  the  question  appeared, 
the  hon.  Minister  saw  fit  to  put  that  section 
in  the  Act.  It  is  a  double-barrelled  question 
and  I  hope  he  will  draw  his  action  to  the 
attention  of  his  colleague,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  because  there  is  a 
similar  problem  for  real  estate  solicitors 
insofar  as  sales  tax  is  concerned,  and  a 
similar  provision  would  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  to  certify  titles.  As  I  say,  in 
the  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  I  commend  the 
hon.  Minister  for  this  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  some  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
government  side  are  paying  a  little  attention 
at  least  to  some  of  the  questions  that  are  on 
the  order  paper. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  has 
commended  the  hon.  Minister,  as  has  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview,  on  his  foresight. 
However,  I  would  remind  the  hon.  Minister 
of  the  blueprint  for  labour  which  he  launched 
with  such  great  fanfare.  One  would  have 
thought  that  with  the  resources  which  the 
hon.  Minister  claimed  he  was  going  to  throw 
into  this  fight  to  make  The  Department  of 
Labour  a  bigger  and  better  thing,  he  might 
have  come  up  with  a  better  Act  than  he  has. 

My  comments  are  going  to  be  short,  Mr. 
Speaker.    I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he 
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has  considered  the  possibiHty  of  carrying  the 
whole  workmen's  compensation  fund  from 
the  point  of  view  of  current  revenues.  He 
should  not  worry  so  much  whether  the  fund 
has  the  money.  In  that  regard,  I  look  at 
section  8  and  I  see  it  refers  to  persons 
who  are  not  covered.  These,  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter may  say,  are  persons  who  might  not  pay 
enough  into  the  fund.  Perhaps  these  are  not 
people  who  can  speak  for  themselves.  Perhaps 
they  are  not  people  who  vote.  In  any  event, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  that  anyone  who 
is  in  any  sort  of  employment  where  there  is 
the  possibility  of  suffering  injury  should  be 
covered. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  recon- 
sider that  part  as  far  as  the  Act  is  concerned. 
There  are  other  parts  of  the  Act  which  are 
commendable,  but  I  must  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  that  perhaps  the 
figures  outlined  in  the  Act— the  amounts  pay- 
able—should be  covered  by  some  sort  of 
method  of  escalation.  From  year  to  year,  as 
wages  changed,  perhaps  the  social  planning 
council  could  furnish  the  correct  figure. 
Perhaps  the  gross  national  product  might  be 
used  as  a  guide.  In  any  event,  something 
should  be  done  about  changing  the  figure 
from  year  to  year,  so  that  the  person  who  has 
suffered  injury  can  keep  up  widi  his  fellow 
workmen. 

On  that  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  close  my 
remarks.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will 
go  along  with  it.  But  I  repeat,  I  do  not  feel, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  goes  anywhere  near  far 
enough.  The  hon.  Minister  may  say  that  this 
must  be  funded,  and  I  repeat,  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  fund  could  not  be  carried 
out  of,  and  financed  out  of,  current  revenue. 
The  whole  operation  of  the  fund  could  then 
be  expanded  to  help  everyone  who  is  in  need. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  hon.  members  will  appreciate  there  are 
certain  aspects  to  legislation  of  this  type 
which— and  intrigue  is  not  necessarily  the 
right  word  for  it— really  strike  right  into  the 
heart  of  our  society.  It  was  on  that  basis  that 
I  approached  the  amendments. 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  in  the  labour 
committee  of  discussing  these  matters  in  some 
detail  and  I  will  not  go  into  the  question  of 
voluntary  firemen,  but  the  fact  is  that  one  of 
the  major  steps  indicated  by  this  bill  is  the 
extension  of  the  Act  to  agricultural  workers. 
Up  to  now  it  has  been  on  an  optional  basis— 
on  an  elective  basis.  Now  it  will  be  on  a 
compulsory  basis,  with  an  optional  arrange- 
ment and  provision  for  owner-operators— if  I 
could  describe  a  farmer  operating  his  own 
farm  in  that  fashion— to  provide  for  his  wife 


and  his  children,  depending  on  the  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  them  and  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  the  farm. 

This  is  a  major  step  forward.  There  is  no 
question  that  accidents  do  happen,  bearing  in 
mind  the  nature  and  the  type  of  the  machin- 
ery with  which  a  modern  farm,  and  indeed 
most  farms  in  this  province,  are  equipped. 
I  think  the  time  is  ripe  to  take  this  step,  and 
I  tell  the  House  that  this  step  is  taken  with 
the  co-operation  and  as  a  joint  effort— if  I 
could  put  it  that  way— between  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart)  and 
myself. 

I  think  an  observation  is  necessary  with 
respect  to  the  section  9.  I  have  felt  for  some 
time,  and  I  have  tried  to  indicate  in  previous 
years  when  we  discussed  the  compensation, 
that  there  is  no  question  that  the  55  per  cent 
and  the  66%  per  cent  basis  was  unacceptable 
for  many  reasons.  I  would  like  to  answer  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine. I  do  recognize  the  point  he  raises  and, 
in  fact,  I  think  it  might  even  go  just  a  shade 
further.  I  think  there  are  two  aspects  to  the 
problem.  One  is  that  an  award  is  based  on 
the  current  earnings  of  the  workman  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  so  his  future  potential 
and  future  increases  are  not  taken  into 
account,  and  there  is  a  further  factor  in  the 
cost  of  living  increase  or  the  inflationary 
impact  of  the  economy.  To  me,  dealing  with 
that  problem  in  toto  involves  dealing  with 
those  two  points. 

I  do  not— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  the  wage  index 
would  catch  both,  is  that  not  the  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  pretend  today 
to  offer  an  immediate  solution  to  that  point 
but  I  might  tell  you  of  something  that  is  very 
much  before  me.  In  approaching  the  updating 
of  this  legislation,  and  indeed,  of  the  other 
labour  legislation,  I  have  tried  to  do  it  on  a 
basis  where  we  could  really,  effectively 
achieve  what  our  aims  were.  I  think  I 
should  tell  you,  quite  frankly,  that  item  nine 
is  about  a  $10  million  package.  That  is  a 
major  breakthrough  in  this  area  and  I  have 
some  examples  I  think  it  is  desirable  to 
record.  I  will  simply  cite  them;  there  are  many 
other  examples  that  could  be  given  but  the 
board  gives  me  these  three: 

Example  1:  As  to  the  application  of  the  75 
per  cent:  Date  of  the  accident  to  the  claimant: 
May,  1960;  nature  of  the  injury:  right  hand 
amputated;  percentage  of  disability:  41  per 
cent;  his  earnings  at  that  time  were  $50  a 
month;  his  pension  at  55  per  cent  was  $10  a 
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month  for  life;  under  the  amendment,  the 
monthly  pension  will  be  increased  to  $41. 

Example  2:  Date  of  the  accident:  March  18, 
1917;  a  laceration  to  the  right  arm  resulting 
in  a  percentage  of  disability  of  34.2  per  cent; 
average  earnings  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
were  $104.95  per  month;  the  monthly  pension 
at  55  per  cent  was  $19.25;  His  new  pension 
under  the  amendment  will  be  $36. 

Example  3:  This  accident  happened  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1920.  In  that  instance  the  workman 
suffered  an  amputated  right  foot  and  other 
injuries  resulting  in  100  per  cent  disability. 
The  pension  will  be  increased  under  the 
amendment  from  $35.75  per  month  for  life, 
to  $100  a  month, 

I  cite  these  examples  because  this  amend- 
ment will  make  a  major  contribution  to  a  more 
-equitable  arrangement  with  respect  to  the 
.awards. 

In  listening  to  the  hon.  member  for  Etobi- 
•coke  I  was  interested  in  his  observations  with 
respect  to  the  blueprint  for  labour  that  I  have 
announced  and  its  relationship  to  workmen's 
compensation.  Since  I  think  it  should  be  made 
•clear,  may  I  remind  the  House  that  the  re- 
organization of  The  Department  of  Labour 
and  the  budget  for  The  Department  of  Laboiu: 
have  no  connection  whatever,  under  the 
present  arrangements,  with  respect  to  work- 
men's compensation.  The  funds  in  the  work- 
men's compensation  board  are  trust  funds 
collected  by  way  of  an  assessment  and  paid 
against  the  payroll  of  each  employer  whose 
workmen  are  covered  by  compensation.  There- 
fore these  moneys  are  trust  moneys. 

Each  category  of  employment,  whether  it 
be  the  category  of  school  teacher  or  machinist 
or  agricultural  worker  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
has  separate  ratings  and  separate  assessments. 
In  other  words,  they  are  self-contained  units 
or  cells  within  the  board's  operation,  and 
-according  to  the  accident  record  or  the  ex- 
perience, if  I  could  put  it  that  way,  the  assess- 
ments against  the  employers  in  any  particular 
group  are  adjusted.  We  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, Mr.  Speaker,  of  going  into  this  matter 
when  the  representatives  of  the  compensation 
Tjoard  come  before  the  committee  with  this 
legislation.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  hope  that  this  amendment  will  receive 
the  support  of  all  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
Ijill. 

THE  OPERATING  ENGINEERS  ACT,  1965 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  35,  The  Operating  Engineers  Act, 
1965. 


Mr,  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  presume 
that  this  bill  goes  down  to  the  labour  com- 
mittee.   Is  it  going? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  it  is. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  twelfth  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Noden  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 

DEPARTMENT   OF   TRANSPORT 

(continued) 

On  vote  2105: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  continuing  the  remarks  I  was  making  yes- 
terday afternoon  on  the  government-operated 
automobile  insurance  plan,  which  we  in  this 
party  endorse,  I  would  like  to  summarize  my 
remarks  and  then  continue. 

I  had  spent  a  few  brief  moments  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  insurance,  the  general 
instu-ance  business  and  the  automobile  in- 
surance business  in  particular,  insofar  as 
it  is  concerned  with  the  collection  of  pre- 
miums, the  payment  of  claims,  the  payment 
of  expenses  and  commission,  the  setting  aside 
of  a  reserve  fund  for  unexpired  risks  and  the 
retention  or  distribution  of  the  profit  from  the 
business  remaining  after  those  particular 
business  charges  have  been  levied. 

In  making  those  remarks,  I  referred  to  the 
importance  of  the  two  ratios  in  the  automo- 
bile insurance  business,  namely,  the  claims 
ratio  and  tlie  expense  ratio.  In  referring  to 
the  claims  ratio  I  omitted  to  mention— in 
stating  that  the  claims  ratio  for  automobile 
insurance  in  the  province  of  Ontario  for  the 
year  1963  was  76.2  per  cent— that  this 
covered  some  225  to  250  companies  which 
were  engaged  in  that  particular  branch  of 
business  and  which  wrote,  during  1963,  net 
premiums  of  $146  million  and  had  net  losses 
of  $111  million. 

So  far  as  the  expense  ratio  is  concerned,  I 
commented  that  this  particular  ratio  was  not 
available  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  insurance,  but  that  some  idea  of  its  sig- 
nificance could  be  obtained  from  the  ratios 
shown  for  the  expenses  related  to  premiums 
earned  for  the  companies  which,  in  fact, 
reported  to  the  superintendent  of  insurance. 
In  doing  so  I  pointed  out  that  the  companies 
had  had,  during  1963,  a  net  underwriting 
loss  of  some  $4  million. 
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I  think,  to  bring  this  particular  relation  of 
underwriting  losses  and  the  investment  earn- 
ings which  cover  those  losses  to  the  attention 
of  the  House,  I  should  point  out  the  magni- 
tude of  the  business  which  is  done  in  the 
United  States  by  some  17  British  companies. 

During  1963  there  was,  for  general  in- 
surance, including  automobile  insurance,  total 
premium  income  to  those  British  companies 
from  their  United  States  business  of  $910 
million.  There  were  underwriting  losses  of 
$32  million,  and  investment  earnings  to  offset 
those  losses  of  some  $58  million.  Related  to 
the  total  business  of  automobile  insurance 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  same  con- 
nection is  made,  namely,  that  there  is  a 
substantial  increment  from  the  investments 
of  companies  engaged  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness which,  by  way  of  interest,  offsets  the 
losses  which  those  companies  have  suflFered 
in  the  latter  years  in  underwriting  auto- 
mobile insurance  risks. 

In  connection  with  the  expense  ratio  of 
the  companies  engaged  in  business  in  the 
United  States,  of  the  17  British  companies 
the  expense  ratio  in  1963  was  37.5  per  cent, 
and  the  claims  ratio  for  those  companies  was 
65.6  per  cent,  indicating  that  there  was  a 
total  underwriting  loss  on  all  classes  of  in- 
surance of  3.1  per  cent.  While  the  figures 
for  automobile  insurance  alone  are  not  avail- 
able, it  is  evident  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  insurance  business  that  the  loss  on  auto- 
mobile insurance  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  underwriting  loss  on  all  classes  of  in- 
surance. 

The  result,  of  course,  of  such  a  loss  in  the 
automobile  insurance  business  is  that  the 
premiums  have  had  to  be  substantially  in- 
creased, and  we  are  all  aware  of  the  increase 
which  has  gone  into  effect  for  the  current 
year. 

Before  I  return  to  those  particular  figures 
related  to  the  insurance  business  and  deal 
with  the  questions  of  the  cost  of  insurance, 
I  would  like  to  turn  your  attention  to  three 
or  four  other  matters.  First,  there  is  con- 
siderable comment  made  about  the  proposi- 
tion of  liability  without  fault  under  the  kind 
of  plan  which  we  would  envisage.  The  con- 
cern is  often  expressed  in  the  proposition 
that  no  payment  should  be  made  to  a  person 
unless  the  offending  person  was  in  fact  liable. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  and  to  clarify  for 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House  that  this,  of 
course,  is  true  in  our  present  automobile 
insurance.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is 
liability  without  fault  under  the  existing 
Highway  Traffic  Act  for  a  person  who  holds 
automobile    insurance    as    an    owner    of    an 


automobile  and  who  lends  the  automobile  to 
another  person  in  whose  driving  ability  he 
has  confidence.  If  that  person  is  involved  in 
an  accident  and  no  question  arises  as  to  the 
mechanical  operation  of  the  motor  vehicle, 
then  when  the  case  comes  to  be  tried  the 
liability  of  the  driver,  if  determined,  is  auto- 
matically the  liability  of  the  owner  of  the 
motor  vehicle.  So  that  in  fact  there  is,  under 
the  present  operation  of  automobile  liability 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  liability  without 
fault. 

Conversely,  and  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  pointed  out  the  other 
day,  it  is  also  possible  under  our  law,  for  the 
driver  of  an  automobile  to  be  as  careless  or 
as  negligent  as  he  cares  to  be,  and  if  you  are 
a  passenger  in  that  vehicle  and  suffer  personal 
injury  as  a  result  of  that  negligence,  under 
our  law  you  are  not  able  to,  at  any  time, 
claim  damages  for  the  injury  which  you  may 
have  suffered. 

So  far  as  the  nature  of  the  coverage  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  under  a  standard  auto- 
mobile policy  is  concerned,  it  is  significant, 
and  sometimes  overlooked,  to  note  that  the 
coverage  which  one  obtains  is  a  coverage 
against  the  liability  imposed  by  law  for  the 
negligence  of  the  person  who  takes  out  the 
insurance  policy.  There  are  other  coverages 
in  certain  instances,  but  so  far  as  personal 
injury  is  concerned  the  standard  automobile 
policy  in  the  province  of  Ontario  today  does 
not  provide  any  personal  injury  claim  for 
the  holder  of  that  policy. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Is  passenger 
hazard  insurance  not  available? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Not  in  Ontario! 

Now  in  this  particular  respect  we  consider 
that  the  standard  automobile  policy  is  in- 
adequate today,  because  the  particular  risk 
which  the  driver  should  be  insured  against, 
and  the  people  in  the  automobile  should  be 
insured  against,  is  the  risk  of  personal  injury. 
If  this  particular  hazard  is  insured  under  a 
method  such  as  we  suggest,  at  the  time  the 
automobile  licence  is  obtained,  then  each 
individual  who  is  driving  a  car  would  auto- 
matically be  insured  against  the  personal 
injury  which  he  would  suffer  in  the  event  of 
an  accident. 

We  had  before  us  yesterday  the  statistics 
in  automobile  accidents.  The  net  effect  of 
our  particular  method  of  operating  automobile 
insurance  at  the  present  time  is  that  every 
single  accident  is  a  potential  law  suit.  The 
results  are  well  known.  There  is  a  long 
period  of  time  between  the  occasion  of  an 
accident  and  the  actual  decision  by  a  court 
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of  liability  for  that  accident.  This  has  certain 
disadvantages  as  far  as  the  administration  of 
justice  is  concerned,  in  that  so  many  cases 
are  before  the  courts  involving  automobile 
accidents  and  have  been  in  process  for  so 
long,  that  many  other  cases  are  delayed  in 
coming  to  trial. 

Part  of  the  diflBculty  of  this  particular 
method  of  dealing  with  automobile  insurance 
is  that  you  cannot  make  a  settlement  with  the 
insurer  under  a  private  insurance  policy  until 
you  are  satisfied  as  to  the  extent  and  duration 
of  the  injury  which  has  been  suffered.  If 
you  make  the  mistake  of  settling  too  soon 
with  an  insurance  company,  you  have  no 
further  recourse  should  there  be  a  recurrence 
of  that  injury. 

These  particular  aspects  can  be  dealt  with 
on  other  occasions  but  it  is  well  known  that 
if  the  burden  of  automobile  accident  cases 
was  removed  from  the  courts  at  the  present 
time,  it  would  substantially  speed  up  the 
administration  of  justice  in  all  other  fields. 

The  important  question  arising  from  the 
method  that  we  would  suggest— of  putting 
into  effect  a  government-operated  automobile 
accident  insurance  plan— is  determined  by 
the  ways  in  which  the  cost  of  that  particular 
plan  could  be  reduced.  The  obvious  methods 
are  to  cut  the  expenses  of  writing  that  insur- 
ance and  of  administering  the  claims  which 
are  brought  forward  under  the  policies.  An- 
other obvious  method  is  to  have  available  the 
investment  income  from  the  reserve  funds 
which  are  available  under  such  a  plan.  The 
other  obvious  method  is  to  have  available  the 
surpluses  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  that 
plan  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
premiums  or  for  extending  coverages. 

It  is  our  particular  contention  that  the 
premiums  at  the  present  time  are  unneces- 
sarily high  and  will  continue  to  rise  as  long 
as  the  existing  automobile  accident  coverage 
system  is  followed  in  this  province  It  is  also 
our  contention  that  the  services  which  are 
provided  under  those  policies  are  no  longer 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  time  when 
there  is  a  mushrooming  growth  of  automobiles 
on  the  highways.  We,  therefore,  in  this  party, 
stand  for  protection  against  automobile  acci- 
dents under  an  adequate  universal  plan  which 
would  provide  the  coverage  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

Under  such  a  plan,  drivers  would,  we  are 
certain,  collectively  pay  less  than  they  now 
do  because  the  usual  acquisition  costs  would 
be  practically  eliminated,  because  the  inter- 
est on  premium  investment  would  be  retained 
in  the  fund,  because  the  nature  of  the  plan 
reduces    administration    costs    and    because 


profits  are  eliminated  or,  stated  another  way, 
any  surpluses  over  and  above  the  fund's 
minimum  reserve  would  be  returned  to  the 
motorist  in  the  form  of  either  lower  rates  or 
extended  coverage  or  both.  We  would  urgently 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr. 
Haskett)  that  consideration  be  given  to  im- 
plementing this  kind  of  approach  to  the 
automobile  accident  problem. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, through  the  years  we  have— at  least,  I 
have— been  debating  this  proposition.  I  re- 
member when  the  good  riding  of  Oshawa  was 
represented  by  Tommy  Thomas,  and  Tommy 
used  to  expound  the  same  theories  that  we 
have  heard  this  afternoon  and  yesterday.  Then 
a  little  later  on  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  (Mr.  MacDonald)  came  in 
full  of  fire  and,  among  other  things,  advocated 
the  same  situation;  that  this  was  tlie  only 
way  to  handle  automobile  insurance.  Subse- 
quently new  NDP  members  have  taken  up 
the  torch  in  much  the  same  way. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Gradually  the 
government  is  accepting  the  ideas,  but  very 
slowly. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Well,  actually,  I  suppose  we 
should  commend  the  new  party  for  consis- 
tency because  they  never  stop  trying,  but 
they  never  seem  to  come  up  with  any  new 
ideas  concerning  automobile  insurance. 

The  hon.  member  for  Downsview  (Mr. 
Singer)  spoke  yesterday  about  the  activities 
of  the  select  committee  on  automobile  insur- 
ance. It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  that 
committee,  too.  Quite  frankly,  I  think,  after 
visiting  many  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada,  that  I  could  say  quite 
definitely  that  we  now  have  in  the  province 
of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  best  in  the  world;  in  the 
universe,  indeed. 

Mr.  Cowling:  —that  we  now  have  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  one  of  the  finest  forms  of 
automobile  insurance  anywhere,  and  that  is 
for  sure.  We  could  safely  say  that  if  the 
automobile  insurance  proposition  in  Sas- 
katchewan—and I  understand  that  private 
insurance  companies  are  now  selling  more 
insurance  than  they  had  in  the  last  17  or  18 
years  under  a  new  government— had  found 
favour,  that  surely  it  would  have  spread 
throughout  the  other  provinces  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  But  the  amazing  thing  is, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  all  the  jurisdictions  in 
Canada  where  we  have  compulsory  auto- 
mobile insurance  of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
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in  the  United  States,  not  one  has  adopted  this 
system. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Now,  how  can  Saskatchewan 
be  right  and  everybody  else  wrong? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  think  what  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  should  do  is  stop  waving  this 
banner  about  Saskatchewan  automobile  insur- 
ance because  they  are  not  making  any 
headway;  yet  they  keep  passing  the  buck  on 
to  the  new  hon.  members  to  give  the  same 
old  story  that  we  have  heard  here  for  years. 
Now  we  have  a  system  that  is  working  in  the 
province  of  Ontario;  a  system  that  is  working 
for  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  not 
for  the  insurance  companies.  And  when  we 
talk  about  automobile  insurance  and  the 
increased  rates,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  point 
out  that  of  all  the  large  cities  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  Toronto  enjoys  the  lowest 
insurance  rates.  These  are  just  facts  and 
figures.  There  is  no  other  jurisdiction,  either 
here  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  border, 
that  has  the  same  low  premium  rates  that  we 
have. 

Now,  believe  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
saying  that  we  cannot  do  a  better  job.  I  think 
the  insurance  people  generally  are  endeavour- 
ing to  do  a  good  job  for  the  motoring  public 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  but,  after  all,  you 
only  get  what  you  pay  for  and  nobody  is 
responsible  for  the  accidents  on  our  highways 
but  the  drivers  and,  as  a  driver,  you  set  your 
own  rate  If  you  are  going  to  be  a  careful 
driver,  you  get  a  low  rate;  if  you  are  going  to 
be  careless,  then  you  get  a  high  rate,  which  is 
the  way  I  think  it  should  be. 

So  I  simply  wanted  to  point  out,  as  I  have 
for  the  last  little  while,  that  the  private 
insurance  companies  and  the  free  enterprise 
way  of  handling  automobile  insurance  is  still 
the  best  way;  and  in  the  long  run,  will  bring 
about  the  lowest  rates  and  the  best  coverage. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  and  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  High  Park,  both  leave  something 
substantial  to  be  said. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  have  believed  that  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  would  have  been  prepared  to 
say  that  the  report  of  the  select  committee, 
which  he  referred  to  in  such  glowing  terms, 
should  be  implemented  by  the  government. 


We  have  been  suggesting  that  for  a  couple 
of  years  in  our  remarks  addressed  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport.  The  hon.  member  for 
High  Park,  along  with  his  colleagues,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment (Mr .  Simonett),  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan),  and  the  hon.  Minister 
without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Gomme)  were  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  they  all  signed  it. 
It  was  a  unanimous  report.  I  am  svure  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  wiU  agree  with  me 
it  was  a  good  report.  It  should  be  imple- 
mented. 

Now  there  are  two  things  in  that  report 
that  have  not,  as  yet,  been  done.  One  is  the 
proclamation  of  the  section  in  The  Insurance 
Act,  which  has  been  there  for  some  30  years 
now,  that  would  give  this  government  the 
power  to  control  insurance  rates.  That  has 
been  recommended  many  times.  It  was  rec- 
ommended by  this  select  committee  and  the 
government  has  still  not  seen  fit  to  do  it.  The 
government  has  in  hand,  in  a  valid  statute 
standing  on  the  books  of  this  province,  the 
weapon  by  which  insurance  rates  can  be 
controlled.  The  government  has  in  hand  the 
very  excellent  suggestion  for  initiating  a 
system  of  compensation  without  fault.  As  one 
member  of  the  committee,  I  certainly  felt  that 
this  is  a  first  step  to  be  taken  before  going 
any  further.  It  may  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  not  the  answer  but  as  long  as  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  sits  on  it  we  will  never 
know  whether  it  is  the  answer  or  not. 

In  the  event  it  is  not  the  answer,  it  may 
be  that  we  should  go  further,  but  at  this 
time,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  let  us  lake 
over  a  system  of  private  enterprise  until  we 
are  satisfied  that  it  does  not  work  properly. 

I  say  that  with  the  weapons  at  hand,  with 
the  section  in  The  Insurance  Act  that  could 
and  should  have  been  proclaimed  many  years 
ago,  with  the  outstanding  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  if  the  government  would 
do  these  two  things  immediately,  we 
would  take  a  tremendous  step  forward.  We 
would  be  able  to  see  whether  or  not  this 
system  can  work  as  well  as  some  of  us  think 
it  might. 

Until  this  is  done,  the  government  cannot 
and  should  not  pat  itself  on  the  back  in  the 
words  of  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park, 
and  say  we  have  the  best  system  in  the  world, 
or  wherever  the  best  system  is.  It  is  not 
the  best  system.  There  is  lots  of  room  for  im- 
provement. The  report  of  the  committee  sug- 
gested two  outstanding  improvements  and 
for  some  reason  best  known  to  itself,  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  seen  fit  to  carry  them  out. 
Let  us  do  this.  Let  us  do  this  now  and  see 
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how  it  works.  If  it  does  not  work— and  I  think 
it  will— if  it  does  not  work,  then  perhaps  we 
might  have  a  look  at  what  our  colleagues  in 
the  NDP  are  suggesting.  I  see  no  reason  if 
private- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  You 
were  for  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  was  not  for  it  although  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  has  mumbled 
this  suggestion  several  times.  He  promised  to 
produce  a  newspaper  report.  He  has  said  this 
over  a  period  of  three  or  four  years.  He 
promised  to  produce  a  newspaper  report 
which  proves  it,  but  it  has  not  come  forward. 
Like  so  many  other  of  his  suggestions,  it  is 
more  sound  and  fury  than  anything  else  and 
means  absolutely  nothing. 

The  point  is  that  when  and  if  the  system 
suggested  by  the  committee  is  taken  by  this 
government,  then  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  see. 
I  do  not  think  most  of  the  hen.  members  of 
this  House,  or  most  of  the  people  of  Ontario, 
want  the  government  to  get  into  businesses 
that  can  be  carried  on  satisfactorily  by  private 
enterprise.  If  these  steps  are  taken  I  am  satis- 
fied, or  I  certainly  believe,  that  private 
enterprise  can  carry  on  this  business  reason- 
ably. 

But  let  us  try  it  first.  If  not,  and  if  the 
government  sits  on  its  haunches  and  does 
nothing,  and  if  it  buries  its  head  in  the  sand 
and  pretends  that  criticism  does  not  exist, 
then  the  opposite  will  come  about,  much  to 
the  reluctance  and  probably  to  the  disservice 
of  the  people  of  Ontario.  So  it  is  up  to  you 
fellows  who  sit  there  in  government  to  do 
something  about  it.  You  have  the  suggestions. 
-They  have  been  carefully  researched.  For 
goodness  sake  take  some  action. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
hon  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope)  went 
out  and  left  me  the  floor,  perhaps  I  can 
make  my  comment  before  he  gets  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  interest 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview.  Yester- 
day I  had  occasion  to  point  out  how  this  gov- 
ernment had  rationalized  eight  years  of  in- 
action on  the  weight-distance  tax,  and  I 
would  just  point  out  that  he  has  gone  through 
the  most  tortuous  rationalization  of  his  own 
position.  I  will  get  the  clipping  and  show  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  have  promised  that  for  two 

years  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  already  done  it 
and  I  will  do  it  again.  But  I  will  say  this,  Mr. 


Chairman,   in   fact   it   may   be   before   I   sit 
down,  I  will  have  it  if  my  files  will  give  it  up. 

However,  I  want  to  say  this  before  leaving 
what  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  has 
been  talking  about.  I,  for  one,  do  not  have 
any  hope  that  The  Department  of  Insurance 
is  going  to  regulate  the  insurance  rates  in  a 
fashion  that  will  be  anything  but  an  echo  of 
the  insurance  companies.  Indeed,  The  De- 
partment of  Transport  in  Ottawa  and  all 
the  various  tribunals  that  examine  rates,  have 
a  pretty  consistent  record  in  terms  of  reflect- 
ing what  the  companies  want  and  not  what 
the  public's  interest  is.   This  is  just  aii  excuse. 

Now,  I  want  to  turn  to  another  matter 
related  to  this,  and  I  am  going  to  take  up 
some  time  of  the  House  to  put  before  hon. 
members  evidence  on  what  I  think  is  a  very 
serious  situation.  I  hope  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park,  sitting  there  with  all  his  smug 
assurance  with  regard  to  insurance  companies 
and  the  fine  record  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies, will  listen  very  carefully. 

Let  me  explain  how  I  came  into  possession 
of  this  evidence.  Last  fall  I  made  some 
comments  about  the  level  of  insurance  rates 
when  it  was  announced  that  there  was  a 
likelihood  of  still  another  raise  on  January 
1st.  There  was  something  else  that  had  come 
to  my  attention.  Twice  within  a  week,  pre- 
sumably by  sheer  accident,  from  widely 
separated  parts  in  this  province,  I  got  letters 
from  people  complaining  very  bitterly  that 
they  suddenly  received  a  notice  from  an 
insurance  company,  cutting  off  their  insur- 
ance, and  alleging  that  it  was  being  cut  off 
because  of  their  driving  record.  The  com- 
pany had  been  able,  through  this  department, 
on  payment  of  the  statutory  amount  of  $1.00 
-I  thought  it  was  $2.00,  but  apparently  it  is 
only  $1.00— to  get  an  abstract  of  this  person's 
driving  record.  As  I  shall  point  out,  in  many 
instances  these  drivers  had  had  no  accidents. 
In  many  instances  they  had  no  more  than 
four,  five  or  six  demerit  points.  Yet  suddenly 
the  axe  fell,  they  had  no  insurance.  The  only 
way  they  could  get  it  was  to  go  on  to  assigned 
risk  at  a  great  deal  more  cost. 

In  effect,  the  insurance  companies  had 
their  own  demerit  system,  their  own  law, 
above  the  law  of  the  province  established  by 
this  government,  and  they  put  it  into  opera- 
tion when  and  if  they  saw  fit. 

From  a  file  of  letters  that  I  got  from  people 
at  that  time,  as  a  result  of  these  comments, 
let  me  illustrate  a  half  a  dozen  or  so  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  going  on. 
I  draw  to  the  attention  of  my  hon.  friend 
from  High  Park,  that  in  addition  to  a  serious 
injustice  of  depriving  those  people  of  their 
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insurance,  I  am  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
hanky-panky— and  I  use  that  very  general 
phrase— that  appears  to  go  on  occasionally 
among  insurance  companies.  Now  let  the 
letters  speak  for  themselves. 

The  first  is  from  London,  Ontario,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  (Mr.  Robarts')  home  town, 
where  everything  is  usually  in  order.  This  is 
from  a  person  who  has  never  had  a  claim 
against  him  and  only  one  minor  infraction, 
five  years  ago  in  P.E.I.  This  letter  is  from  an 
expatriated  Maritimer  who  came  up  to  Upper 
Canada.  Suddenly  he  found  they  had  can- 
celled his  insurance.  He  was  put  in  a  bad 
light  and  he  has  only  been  able  to  receive 
alternative  insurance  by  paying  increased 
rates. 

I  was  interested  in  the  two  letters  he  got. 
The  first  was  from  the  insurance  company 
and  it  is  a  form  letter.  In  this  instance  it 
was  Allstate. 

All  insurance  companies  have  certain 
qualifying  standards  which,  together  with 
our  judgment  and  experience,  tell  us 
whether  we  can  provide  insurance  in  each 
individual  case.  Cars  and  drivers  that  can 
be  insured  by  one  company  might  not 
meet  the  standards  of  another  company. 
In  providing  insurance  protection,  many 
factors  are  considered,  such  as  mileage,  use 
of  the  car,  where  it  is  driven,  the  age  of 
the  driver,  driving  and  accident  records 
and  other  factors.  Sometimes,  because  of 
these  standards,  we  must  decide  to  give  up 
business  we  might  otherwise  like  to  have. 
If  I  might  interject,  a  most  unconvincing  kind 
of  statement. 

This  happens  only  after  full  considera- 
tion of  each  individual  case.    We  are  sorry 
we  are  not  able  to  continue  providing  you 
with  protection  under  the  insurance  policy 
listed  above.    This  policy  will  continue  to 
protect  you  only  until  12.01  a.m.  at  your 
address    on    the    cancellation    date    shown 
above. 
The  person  wrote  and  protested  and  asked, 
why?    What  is  the  reason?    And  he  got  an- 
other lovely  letter  back— and  I  use  the  term 
"lovely"  advisedly  in  this  instance. 

Many  thanks  for  your  recent  letter  re- 
questing the  reasons  behind  our  inability 
to  insure  your  automobile.  As  you  prob- 
ably know  an  insurance  company  is 
governed  by  individual  underwriting  re- 
quirements in  the  selecting  of  their  policy- 
holders. As  these  underwriting  requirements 
vary  between  companies  it  sometimes 
happens  that  one  insurance  may  insure  a 
person's  automobile  while  another  may  not 
and  vice  versa.   Please  do  not  construe  our 


letter  as  being  a  personal  criticism  or  re- 
flection on  you  in  any  way  as  it  is  merely 
that  our  underwriting  requirements  are 
such  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  at  the 
present  time  to  insure  your  car. 

It  is  understandable  that  you  should 
desire  to  know  why  we  are  unable  to  accept 
this  policy.  We  cannot,  however,  give  you 
such  information  and  we  are,  therefore, 
unable  to  satisfy  your  inquiries.  We  should 
like  to  point  out  that  our  refusal  to  offer  an 
explanation  is  not  peculiar  to  this  company 
but  it  is  a  practice  followed  by  most  in- 
surance companies. 

We  trust  that  these  few  words  of  ex- 
planation will  be  of  some  assistance  to  you. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  wrote  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  letter  really  speaks 
for  itself.  Of  all  the  hugger-mugger  approach! 
It's  all  secrecy,  they  carmot  give  any  explana- 
tion but  the  insurance  is  cut  off  and  the 
motorists  have  to  pay  more  to  get  it. 

I  have  a  second  letter  here  from  Bowman- 
ville. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
They  also  build  up  the  man's  record  as 
having  had— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Which  one,  this  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  that  previous  in- 
stance there  is  a  negative  aspect  to  it,  that 
type  of  cancellation.  It  builds  up  the  man's 
record. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  certainly!  When  they 
go  to  try  to  get  insurance  again  they  in  effect 
are  in  something  of  a  black  ball  state  with 
regard  to  other  insurance  companies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  right! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Indeed,  wait  until  I  get 
through  some  of  these  and  you  will  find  just 
how  bad  that  happens  to  be.  The  second  one 
is  with  regard  to  Bowmanville.  The  explana- 
tory note  is: 

I  have  never  had  an  accident,  but  have 
had  two  speeding  tickets,  one  about  three 
years  ago  for  60  miles-an-hour  in  a  50-mile 
zone  for  which  I  would  not  lose  any  points, 
and  the  second  one  was  over  one  and  a 
half  years  ago  for  52  miles-an-hour  in  a 
30-mile  zone,  which  would  be  the  only 
reason  for  losing  any  points  against  my 
driver's  licence,  but  I  was  never  notified  if 
I  had. 

Also  my  wife,  who  has  been  driving  for 
three  years,  has  never  had  an  accident  or 
any  ticket  of  any  kind  against  her. 
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So  with  that  kind  of  a  situation,  suddenly  in 
November  last  they  get  a  notice  without  any 
explanation  saying  that  their  policy  is  going 
to  be  cancelled,  and  when  they  apply— if  I 
may  pick  up  from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
—when  they  apply  to  another  insurance  com- 
pany in  Bowmanville  they  get  a  reply  from 
this  other  insurance  company  which  reads  as 
follows: 

We  write  to  advise  you  that  the  company 
to  which  we  applied  to  obtain  automobile 
insurance  on  your  behalf  has  declined  to 
write  the  insurance  as  requested.  They 
have  given  us  no  information  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  refusal.  We  are  very  sorry 
in  this  regard. 

And  then  they  indicate  that  they  are  return- 
ing the  premium  cheque. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  from 
Timmins,  written  in  French. 

Mr.  Singer:  Will  you  read  it  in  French? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  will  not  read  it  in 
French,  but  I  will  give  you  the  gist  of  it: 
I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the 
company— 

This  is  the  insurance  agent,  a  well-known 
insurance  agent  in  that  area  of  Liberal  per- 
suasion. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  M.  Bonhomme. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  To  continue: 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the 
insurance  company  saying  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  renew  your  automobile  insurance 
policy— "au  cause  de  votre  manque-de- 
soin." 

I  understand,  that  is  colloquial  French  for 
"because  of  your  carelessness."  This  is  what 
I  want  to  draw  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; the  letter  lists  his  record,  and  what  is 
his  record:  June  5,  1962,  an  accident;  June 
13,  1962,  careless  driving. 

May  I  just  interject  here,  they  are  both  the 
same  thing— June  5  was  the  date  of  the 
accident,  June  13  was  the  time  it  came  into 
court  and  there  was  a  conviction,  but  they 
listed  it  as  two  bad  items  on  his  record. 

September  11,  1963,  this  is  14  months 
later,  speeding;  September  11,  1963,  failing 
to  obey  a  signal;  July  3,  1964,  speeding. 

This  is  over  a  period  of  two  years  with  a 
maximum— in  my  calculation— of  eight  demerit 
points,  a  maximum,  and  yet  suddenly  he  is 
faced  with  the  proposition  that  his  insurance 
is  cancelled  and  he  is  told  if  he  wants  to  get 
it,  he  will  have  to  go  on  to  an  assigned  risk 
policy  and  pay  a  much  increased  amount. 


Here  is  one  from  Pickering,  Ontario.  Let 
me  quote  from  this  letter: 

I  have  been  driving  for  the  past  23  years 
without  accidents,  average  mileage  per 
year  35,000.  I  accumulated  six  demerit 
points,  in  each  case  overtaking  another 
vehicle  in  a  30-mile  zone  at  40  miles  an 
hour. 

My  insurance  company,  Canadian  Insur- 
ances Limited,  raised  my  insurance  by  $50. 
I  changed  to  another  and  after  payment 
of  three  months  they  cancelled  my  insur- 
ance and  advised  me  to  take  preferred 
risk.  I  approached  this  avenue  and  was 
told  that  it  would  cost  me  $600  yearly. 

I  drive  a  compact  car  and  thought  this 
preposterous  and  complained  through  the 
insurance  commissioner,  but  was  informed 
that  they  knew  this  was  going  on  but  they 
were  powerless  to  do  anything  about  it.  I 
am  now  compelled  to  have  my  wife  drive 
me  as  you  can  understand  the  car  is  my 
living. 

He  drives  some  35,000  miles  a  year. 

The  next  letter  I  want  to  quote  for  you  is 
from  Willowdale.  December  4,  1964. 

I  recently  had  this  experience.  My  insur- 
ance agent  informed  me  that  the  company 
had  checked  my  record  over  the  past  two 
years,  had  found  three  charges  against  me 
with  the  result  they  were  adding  $60  to 
my  premium,  bringing  it  to  over  $200  for 
the  year.  The  three  charges  were  as 
follows: 

Incidentally,  I  am  very  delighted  to  see  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  is  here 
because    some    of    what    I    want    to    say    is 
appropriate  here,  the  rest  of  it  is  going  to 
come  under  The  Department  of  Insurance. 
The  three  charges  were  as  follows: 
First,  I  had  made  a  left-hand  turn  on 
Sunday    where    previously    it    had    been 
allowed  but  there  was  a  new  rule,  of  which 
I  was  not  aware:  Result,  an  extra  $20  on 
my  premium. 

Again  if  I  may  interject,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
what  right  has  an  insurance  company— 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
How  much  did  it  cost  the  insurance  company 
for  the  accident? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  was  no  accident. 
Indeed,  in  most  of  these  I  am  reading  there 
are  no  accidents,  there  is  no  claim. 

An  hon.  member:  You  checked  this  with 
the  insurance  companies? 
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Mr.  Bryden:  You  know  what  the  insurance 

company  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  will  tell  you  it  is 
none  of  your  business.  Of  course  I  have  not 
checked  it  with  the  insurance  companies. 

An  Hon.  member:  Then  we  do  not  know 
whether  such  was  the  case  or  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  just  presenting  it 
to  you  as  some  evidence  to  balance  the  kind 
of  comments  that  we  have  had  from  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park.    To  continue: 

Secondly,  I  passed  another  car  near  a 
cross-walk,  nobody  on  the  cross-walk  at 
the  time.  Result:  Another  $20  added  to 
my  premium. 

Third,  about  two  years  ago  I  came  off 
the  401  highway  at  Trenton  and  had  slowed 
down  to  only  35  miles  an  hour  on  entering 
a  30-mile  zone.  Result:  Another  $20  added 
to  my  premium. 

During  this  two-year  period  I  had  no 
accidents  of  any  kind,  no  claims  against 
the  company.  I  went  to  the  insurance 
department  but  they  claimed  to  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  company;  in  other 
words,  they  can  charge  what  they  please. 

Here  is  the  case  of  a  man,  who  also  lives  in 
Toronto.  He  had  an  accident  in  1957  and 
he  was  placed  on  the  assigned  risk.  He  got 
his  insurance  from  Travellers,  which  was  not 
his  previous  insurance  company— 

An  hon.  member:  A  good  company. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  had  no  accidents 
since  then,  no  infractions,  lost  no  points  from 
1957  until  early  this  year— that  is  1964— when 
he  made  an  illegal  right-hand  turn  and  was 
fined  $10  and  lost  two  points. 

The  insurance  cost  $49  in  1963.  He  re- 
ceived his  notice  this  year,  early  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  amount  was  $57  for  the  same 
coverage.  He  paid  this  amount  November  2, 
in  cash,  to  the  insurance  agent  in  the  agent's 
office.  Two  or  three  days  later  the  agent 
telephoned  him  to  say  that  he  owed  an 
additional  $27.  He  went  to  the  office  again 
and  was  told  that  the  additional  charge  was 
due  to  the  infraction  early  in  the  year.  Now 
by  what  right,  on  one  infraction,  a  two-point 
demerit,  does  a  company  have  the  right  to 
step  in  and  slap  another  $27  on  the  premium? 

An  hon.  member:  But  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  information  is  accurate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  here  is  a  bit  of  evidence  that  I  think 


you  should  look  into,  because  I  suggest  the 
situation  looks  about  as  bad  as  the  used  car 
racket. 

Now  let  me  give  you  another  case.    Here 
is  one  letter  from  Brockville: 

I  can  give  you  an  instance  of  false  repre- 
sentation by  the  British  American  Insur- 
ance Company.  I  had  a  policy  with  them 
at  one  time.  I  have  had  three  minor 
accidents. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  spell  out  his  accidents.    I 

continue: 

I  then  got  word  from  my  local  agent  that 
my  insurance  was  cancelled  and  I  was  be- 
ing placed  on  assigned  risk.  I  presumed 
this  was  so  and  commenced  paying  an  extra 
$45  for  each  three-month  period  over  the 
two  years.  When  the  two  years  was  up 
I  wrote  to  The  Department  of  Transport  to 
see  if  this  assigned  risk  deal  was  up.  Their 
return  letter  stated  that  I  had  not  been 
required  to  file  financial  responsibility  as 
far  as  their  department  was  concerned.  I 
therefore  showed  this  letter  to  my  local 
agent  for  BA— 

that  is  British  American  Insurance: 

He  then  had  the  gall  to  tell  me  my  insur- 
ance was  not  cancelled  because  of  the 
accident  but  because  of  nonpayment  of 
premiums,  which  is  wrong  as  the  insurance 
refunded  about  $28,  which  was  the  un- 
used portion  of  my  premium.  They  then 
told  me  later  that  the  insurance  company 
had  sent  word  that  I  had  been  reinstated. 
They  told  me  this  alter  two  years  was  up 
but  not  before. 

In  other  words,  I  was  illegally  forced  to 
pay  into  the  assigned  risk  plan  $45  for 
each  three-month  period  over  two  years. 

That  was  from  Brockville.  Here  is  the  case 
of  a  man  who  lives  in  the  riding  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Forest  Hill  (Mr.  Dunlop),  a 
former  constituent  of  mine,  but  a  man  I  have 
not  met.    I  quote  from  his  letter: 

As  you  see,  I  am  a  commercial  traveller 
and  driving  is  a  must  for  me.  I  am  doing 
about  2,500  miles  a  month.  I  have  never 
had  a  speeding  ticket;  I  have  never  caused 
a  serious  accident;  I  have  been  with  the 
same  insurance  company.  Royal  Exchange, 
for  five  years,  and  year  after  year  they 
reduced  my  premium  due  to  my  good 
record.  Recently,  I  have  run  up  nine 
points,  the  first  I  have  ever  had  because 
there  are  some  silly  stop  signs  on  the  back 
roads  of  this  district- 
He  names  Connaught  Circle,  an  area  quite 
close  to  me  that  I  am  very  familiar  with.    I 
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will  not  go  into  the  details   of  his   demerit 

infractions.    I  continue: 

I  got  a  summons  three  times  about  the 
signs.  And  now  I  come  to  the  best  part  of 
my  story.  Royal  Exchange  have  cancelled 
my  insurance  because  of  these  nine  points, 
although  they  have  never  paid  a  claim  on 
my  behalf  and  year  after  year  they  have 
reduced  my  premiums. 

Now  mark  that.    Mark  that,  my  good  friend. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  cannot  believe  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  lion.  Minister 
suggesting  that  this  is  not  happening? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No,  but  I  am  in  the 

insurance  business   and   I   cannot   imagine   a 
company  doing  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  everybody  who  is  in  a  position  to  speak 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  will  transmit  the 
hon.  Minister's  words  so  that  they  can  be 
read  in  the  newspapers,  and  heard  on  radio 
and  television;  that  nobody  in  this  province 
has  had  a  policy  cancelled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
jiaid  that  I  did  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  the  hon.  Minister  can- 
not understand  it?  I  cannot  understand  it 
either,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
it  is  happening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  cannot  understand 
a  company  doing  it.  There  must  be  something 
else  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  happening  in  every 
case  I  have  read  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  know— that  is  what 
makes  me  wonder. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  proceed,  Mr. 
Chairman.    Here  is  one  from  Hamilton: 

Next  April  I  will  be  23  years  of  age  and 
I  have  been  driving  a  car  since  I  was  16. 
At  the  age  of  19  I  bought  my  own 
car  and  had  no  accidents  whatsoever.  In 
September  of  1962  I  received  my  first 
ticket  and  was  charged  with  going  through 
a  red  light.  My  passenger  and  I  both  swore 
that  it  was  a  caution  light,  but  we  could 
not  take  it  to  court  because  we  were  both 
working  shift  at  the  Steel  Company  of 
Canada  and  could  not  afford  to  take  time 
off. 

As  a  result,  I  paid  the  fine  of  $5  and 
lost  three  points. 


Then  he  goes  on  to  spell  out  other  instances, 
details  and  violations  of  the  traffic  Act  for 
which  he  paid  fines.    I  continue: 

As  a  result  of  these  fines,  which  have 
been  over  a  period  of  almost  six  years  of 
driving,  I  have  lost  a  total  of  six  points, 
one-half  of  that  permitted  under  the  law 
of  this  province.  The  company  with  which 
I  do  business,  Pitt  Insurance  Company,  had 
stopped  writing  insurance,  and  the  new 
management,  which  I  believe  is  Wellington 
Fire,  has  put  me  on  the  assigned  list. 

My  agent  quoted  me  a  price  of  between 
$700  and  $800,  at  least  to  insure  my  1963 
Chevrolet.  This  coverage  includes  $35,000 
public  liability,  property  damage,  collision, 
plus  medical  expenses  for  passengers.  As 
a  junior  draughtsman  with  a  consulting 
engineers'  firm,  making  $65  a  week,  I 
cannot  afford  to  pay  this  kind  of  money. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  one  that 
will  fall  into  the  category,  if  I  may  use  the 
vernacular,  of  a  lulu.  This  comes  from,  I 
believe,  Downsview: 

I  was  insured  for  driving  with  Prudential 
of  England,  whose  agent  is  Tenega  Insur- 
ance Company,  55  York  Street.  My  policy 
was  due  to  expire  in  March,  1965.  I  have 
been  driving  since  1956  without  accident 
or  claim  until  August  31,  1964. 

On  this  date,  I  had  an  accident,  damag- 
ing my  own  car  and  another  which  was 
parked  at  the  roadside.  I  was  charged  with 
impaired  driving  by  reason  of  having  con- 
sumed four  beers  during  a  six-hour  period 
prior  to  the  accident. 

I  notified  the  insiurance  company  of  the 
accident  and  within  four  days  I  received 
notice  of  cancellation  of  my  policy,  to- 
gether with  a  refund  for  the  unexpired 
period.  At  this  time,  the  company  repre- 
sentative told  me  by  phone  that  when  a 
claim  is  made  on  the  company  the  insured 
becomes  a  risk  and  is  referred  to  the  risk 
plan  for  future  insurance.  On  November 
12,  1964,  I  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  im- 
paired driving  at  the  New  Toronto  town 
hall  magistrate's  court  and  was  acquitted. 

On  December  3,  1964,  I  contacted 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  by  phone 
requesting  restoration  of  my  car  insurance. 
I  was  informed  that  Prudential  would  not 
insure  me  again  because  of  the  risk— not 
guilty,  yet  here  we  have  British  justice 
as  meted  out  by  an  insurance  company. 

The  agent  very  considerately  advised  me 
that  when  applying  elsewhere  for  in- 
surance— 
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Just  listen  to  this,  my  hon.  friend  from  High 

Park: 

—when  applying  elsewhere  for  insurance 
it  would  be  better  not  to  mention  that  an 
impairment  charge  caused  the  cancellation 
of  my  policy  and  also  not  to  divulge  my 
policy  number  as  this  would  make  it  diflB- 
cult  for  another  company  to  trace  my  in- 
surance record. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  That  agent  should  have  his  licence 
cancelled  for  giving  that  advice. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Among  other  things,  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  acquitted 
of  the  charge: 

I  may  also  state  that  two  days  after 
informing  Prudential  of  the  accident,  I  was 
interviewed  at  my  home  by  an  accident 
damage  assessor  on  behalf  of  the  insurance 
company.  This  person  gained  my  confidence 
by  stating  that  any  information  given  him 
was  only  a  formality  for  company  records 
and  would  not  be  used  against  me  by  the 
company  if  I  was  not  convicted.  As  a  result 
of  this  interview  and  my  signed  statement, 
the  Pruderitial  tried  me  and  judged  me 
guilty  of  drunken  driving  and  therefore  I 
became  an  undesirable  client. 

Those  are  the  details  of  the  case.  In  the  rest 
of  it  he  is  just  giving  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany, his  own  name,  his  policy  number  and 
other  things  that  I  think  are  irrelevant. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat, 
I  have  a  thick  file  of  letters  like  that,  which 
came  in  unsolicited.  Answering  the  interjec- 
tions of  my  hon.  friends  over  here,  no,  I  have 
not  taken  them  up  with  the  insurance  com- 
panies, I  have  not  the  time  to  go  and  check 
all  of  the  details,  but  I  submit  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  pattern  is  consistent  and 
indeed  it  was  not  denied  by  The  Department 
of  Insurance  when  I  called  them.  The  policies 
are  being  cancelled  because  the  company  in 
its  wisdom  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
driving  record  of  this  driver  is  not  one  that  it 
wants  to  continue.  In  many  instances  for  which 
I  have  cases  here,  no  claims  were  made  on  the 
policy,  the  number  of  demerit  points  was  4 
or  5  or  6  or  8  and  we  are  now  entitled— is  it 
15?— 15  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  so  the 
insurance  company  is  above  the  law  of  the 
province.  They  do  as  they  please  in  terms  of 
cancelling  the  policy.  They  have  their  own 
demerit  system.  And  you  cannot  find  out 
anything  about  it  because  they  are  not  forced 
to  divulge  the  reason  for  cancellation.  As  the 


hon.  Minister  of  Labour  indicated  when  he 
was  here  a  few  moments  ago,  once  you  have, 
in  effect,  been  cancelled  out  from  insurance 
by  one  company  you  get  a  black  record  that 
is  passed  around  among  the  fraternity  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  get  insurance  elsewhere. 

Now  I  just  invite  the  government  to  look 
into  this  situation.  It  is  beyond  the  means 
of  any  member  of  this  House  to  do  so. 
And  I  do  it  against  the  background  of  the 
kind  of  thing  that  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale    was     speaking    about    earlier. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  repeat  it,  but  in  1962,  the  amount  of  money 
that  was  paid  out  in  claims  on  the  insurance 
premium  dollar  was  69.5  cents.  And  I  am  in- 
formed by  The  Department  of  Insurance  that 
the  expenses  involved  in  the  handling  of  that 
was  40.3  per  cent,  so  that  the  total  amount 
paid  out  on  every  premium  dollar— we  are 
asked  to  believe— was  109.8  cents.  I  am  asked 
to  believe  insurance  companies  lost  9.8  cents 
on  every  dollar  of  insurance  that  they  wrote. 

In  1963,  the  amount  of  money  paid  out  in 
claims  on  the  premium  dollar  was  76.2  cents; 
their  costs  for  writing  it— their  expenses,  was 
42.1  cent.  So  for  every  dollar  of  insiurance 
written  in  1963  across  the  board  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  they  had  to  pay  out  $1.18.3 
cents.  I  am  asked  to  believe  that,  on  an 
average  on  every  dollar  of  insurance  written, 
that  they  lost  18  cents.  Now,  forgive  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Reilly:  The  hon.  member  is  asking  us 
believe  some  of  these  other  things. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  just  do  not  believe  it. 
Companies  in  business  for  a  profit  are  not 
losing  money  as  consistently,  if  there  is  not 
some  way  of  covering  losses. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  That  is 
why  they  had  to  raise  the  rates, 

Mr.  MacDonald:   This   is  one  reason  why 
they   raised   the   rates,    quite   true.     So,    Mr. 
Chairman- 
Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  That 
is  the  only  reason,  but  he  will  not  admit  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  this  is  the  reason 
why  they  raised  the  rates.    Sure. 

Interestingly  enough,  Mr,  Chairman— if  I 
may  digress  for  one  moment— a  year  or  two 
ago,  my  friend,  the  hon,  member  for  Wood- 
bine, was  querying  the  then  Minister  (Mr, 
Cass),  In  reply  to  some  questions,  the 
Minister  sent  a  copy  of  the  memo  that  came 
from  The   Department  of  Insurance,  to  my 
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friend.  The  last  paragraph  in  that  memo 
from  The  Department  of  Insurance  reads  as 
follows: 

The  allowable  amount  required  for  ex- 
penses has  been  established  at  37  per 
cent  of  the  premium  dollar. 

In  other  words,  The  Department  of  Insurance 
permits  companies  up  to  37  cents,  describing 
it  as  the  allowable  amount  in  the  servicing 
of  the  insurance;  quite  apart  from  the  claim 
ratio.  I  draw  to  your  attention,  from  the 
figures  I  gave  you  a  moment  ago— 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member  is  aware 
that  even  though  Tlie  Department  of  Insurance 
might  use  certain  criteria,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  allowing,  because  they  do  not  control. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  know. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  do  not  control.  They 
may  suggest— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  says 
they  do  not  control,  but  when  I  got  in  touch 
with  The  Department  of  Insurance  last  fall,  I 
asked  them  about  this  increase  in  rates  and 
some  of  these  figures;  as  well  as  the  prospect 
of  an  increase  in  insurance  rates  that  was 
being  rumoured.  They  immediately  said: 
"Oh,  yes,  it  certainly  will  be  going  up;  they 
have  no  alternative  because  of  their  losses. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  companies  have  lost  so 
much  money  that  we  have  advised  two  or 
three  of  them  to  protect  their  solvency  by 
getting  out  of  the  automobile  field  altogether." 
So  they  have  no  control  over  them,  but  in 
this  instance  tliey  at  least  advised  them  to 
protect  their  solvency  by  getting  out  of  the 
automobile  field  altogether. 

Mr.  Singer:  Without  anybody  on  their  staff 
to  advise  the  department  in  an  actuarial 
capacity? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  this  may  be  true, 
but  I  draw  to  your  attention  that  the  figure 
that  they  have  as  an  allowable  expense  rate 
in  this  document  of  1962  was  37  cents.  Yet 
the  expenses,  by  their  own  figures,  in  the 
last  two  years  since  then  have  been  40.3  and 
42.1,  so  that  in  the  last  two  years  the  expenses 
on  an  average  across  the  board  have  been 
greater  than  the  allowable  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance  has  in  its  own  regulations. 

Now,  my  final  point  for  the  moment— and 
then  I  trust  we  can  get  back  to  this,  because 
I  realize  that  this  is  getting  over  into  The 
Department  of  Insurance— is  one  that  hon. 
members  will  be  aware  of.  Perhaps  after 
what  I  have  said  they  will  be  interested  in 


taking  a  look  at  it— question  51  on  the  order 
paper— with  regard  to  a  table  which  pre- 
sumably gives  us  the  figures  as  to  what  hap- 
pened with  each  of  the  insurance  companies 
in  the  last  year  for  which  there  are  statistics; 
the  business  of  1963.  And  if  you  look  at  that 
table,  which  is  found  on  page  66  of  the  85th 
annual  report  of  The  Department  of  Insur- 
ance, you  will  find  that  the  first  column  is 
headed  as  follows:  "Net  premiums  written." 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  The  Department 
of  Insurance:  "What  do  you  mean,  net 
premiums  written?  Net  what?  What  has  been 
taken  off?"  And  I  discovered  something, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  is  really  most  in- 
triguing. Even  the  layman  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  many  insurance  companies,  to  cut 
their  risks,  will  reinsure.  This  is  known  in 
the  business  as  "ceded  insurance,"  and  the 
net  premiums  written  are  the  gross  premiums 
written  minus  the  insurance  that  they  have 
ceded,  that  they  have  reinsured  with  another 
company. 

So  then  my  next  question  was:  "Well,  what 
happens  to  the  premium  dollar  that  is  paid 
in  the  province  of  Ontario?  How  much  of  it 
goes  on  to  the  company  to  which  the  in- 
surance is  ceded,  and  how  much  of  it  is 
retained  with  the  original  company?  On  what 
basis  do  you  make  a  division?"  Because  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  figures  which 
are  given  here  do  not  tell  us  the  total  story 
as  to  the  amount  of  insurance.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  they  do  not  include  the 
amount  that  is  reinsured  elsewhere,  though 
this  originally  is  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
province   of   Ontario. 

I  had  a  call  from  somebody  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance  who  was  trying  to  cope 
with  this  question— I  will  leave  him  unnamed 
for  the  moment.  He  asked  what  I  wanted  to 
find  out,  and  in  the  course  of  this  I  got  ex- 
cuses. We  always  get  excuses— which  are 
apologies  from  the  insurance  companies— 
from  The  Department  of  Insurance.  There  is 
no  doubt  as  to  what  The  Department  of  In- 
surance is  doing— it  is  protecting  the  insurance 
companies  from  the  public,  not  the  public 
from  the  insurance  companies.  I  have  said 
that  before,  and  I  repeat  it  here  without  any 
fear  of  serious  contradiction. 

There  were  excuses  put  forward,  such  as: 
"Well,  we  don't  know  how  much  money  is 
going  out,  we  don't  know  where  the  insurance 
is  ceded."  Somebody  who  did  some  research 
for  me  had  gone  down  to  The  Department  of 
Insurance  and  was  given  the  annual  forms  that 
must  be  filled  out  by  every  insurance  com- 
pany. If  you  look,  for  example,  on  page  13  of 
that    form    you    will    find    "exhibits    of    all 
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reinsurance  premiums  ceded,"  so  that  the  de- 
partment knows  exactly  what  has  happened. 
A  second  excuse  I  got  from  The  Department 
of  Insurance  was:  "You  couldn't  separate  out 
automobile  insurance  from  other  insurance." 
I  pointed  out  that  on  page  13  of  this  form, 
the  statement  separates  out  automobile  in- 
surance. 

Hon.  4'  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Might  I- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  might  just  conclude 
my— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  just  a  little  bit 
confused.  In  one  breath  the  hon.  member 
seems  to  say  this  information  is  not  made 
available  and  in  the  next  breath  he  says  it 
it  all  there  on  record. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Which  is  right? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  all  there  on  record 
in  the  forms  reported  to  The  Department  of 
Insurance  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hon. 
Minister.  What  we  and  the  public— the  people 
of  Ontario— get,  is  half  the  information. 

Hon.   Mr.   Wishart:    But   it   is   all   on   the 

record  of  The  Department  of  Insurance. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  but  it  is  not  made 
public.  The  department  presents  a  table  that 
lists  the  net  premiums  written  and  excludes 
all  of  the  premiums  tliat  have  gone  on  from 
the  ceded  insurance.  Where  have  they  gone? 
To  parent  companies  somewhere  else? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  What  document  is  this 
that  the  hon.  member  holds  now? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  85th  annual 
report  of  The  Department  of  Insurance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  But  the  information  the 
hon.  member  sought  is  there  in  the  one  he 
now  holds  in  his  hand?   Right? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  book  form  that  is  sent  out  to 


the  insurance  companies,  in  which  they  fill 
in  the  information  for  each  annual  return. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  this  information  is 
not  included  in  the  published  tables  of  the 
department  but  it  is  included  in  the  informa- 
tion reported  by  the  insurance  companies— 
but  The  Department  of  Insurance  is  sitting  on 
it,  and  by  sitting  on  it,  is  withholding  it  from 
the  people  of  the  province.  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  what  percentage  of  the 
premium  dollar  is  going,  what  the  cost  ratio 
is,  and  all  these  other  figures,  because  we 
have  incomplete  information. 

Whether  or  not  I  can  persuade  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  to  take  a  look  at  the  ques- 
tions and  to  look  into  this  so  that  we  have 
the  full  story  given  to  us  I  do  not  know.  I 
hope  I  can,  and  I  hope  we  can  do  it  this 
year  so  that  we  do  not  have  a  running  battle 
for  years.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  people 
of  this  province  are  entitled  to  know  what  is 
happening  to  their  premium  dollars.  The  kind 
of  letters  and  figures  I  have  got,  suggesting 
that  these  companies  are  losing  money  every 
year  and  yet  are  staying  in  business,  tax  one's 
credulity,  to  put  it  mildly. 

Vote  2105  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  these  estimates  are 
finished,  the  Minister  would  like  to  make  a 
short  comment. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  deem  it  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
public  employee  who  has  served  as  an  oflBcer 
in  vehicle  administration  for  35  years.  Mr. 
Morris  Earl,  the  registrar  of  motor  vehicles, 
will  be  retiring  this  summer,  after  a  dis- 
tinguished career.  I  want  it  on  record  that 
in  his  person  and  his  loyalty  and  his  work, 
Mr.  Morris  Earl  has  epitomized  all  that  is 
best  in  an  able  and  devoted  public  servant. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Transport. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,   the  House  took 

recess. 
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Tuesday,  Mabch  2,  1965 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

THE  PROVINCIAL  SECRETARY  AND 

CITIZENSHIP 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Chairman,  although  I  believe  this  is  the  fifth 
occasion  on  which  I  will  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  and 
Citizenship  for  Ontario,  somehow  I  feel  that 
tonight  will  perhaps  be  the  first  opportunity 
that  I  will  have  had  during  that  period  of 
time  to  give  a  much  fuller  story  of  the 
department  and  its  activities  than  in  the  past. 

Last  year  I  took  the  occasion  to  outline 
briefly  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
the  ways  in  which  die  department  could  be 
helpful  in  individual  situations.  I  do  hope— 
and  our  experience  has  proved  tliis— that  we 
have  been  helpful  to  the  hon.  members  in  a 
fairly  substantial  number  of  ways  in  small 
and  great  matters. 

I  will  range  widely  and  in  some  detail.  I 
will  be  mentioning  the  sum  of  $1,700  million 
and  also  referring  to  a  saving  of  $20,000.  I 
will  talk  of  things  of  some  scope  and  then 
of  some  minor  detail  to  indicate  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that  all  the  aspects  of 
the  department  are  being  given  attention. 

The  hon.  members  are  aware  by  looking  at 
the  votes  as  set  out  in  the  estimates  book, 
that  the  department  encompasses  somewhat 
unrelated  functions;  indeed,  it  appears  to  be 
a  catch-all  department  for  the  administration. 

In  that  reference  I  would  ask  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Legislature,  whose  moneys 
are  in  my  estimates,  that  I  commend  him 
most  highly  for  the  very  efficient  and  smooth 
way  in  which  those  affairs  which  come  under 
his  division  function.  Indeed,  through  the 
course  of  the  year,  almost  every  opportunity 
that  I  have  to  speak  to  Mr.  Speaker  is  on 
a  matter  which  presents  no  problem  at  all  and 
is  clarified  and  attended  to  by  a  telephone 
call.  So  I  say,  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  that  not 
only  does  Mr.  Speaker  perform  his  functions 


very  capably  and  very  fully  as  he  sits  within 
this  chair,  but  also  when  he  sits  without  that 
chair  in  the  office  outside  the  Chamber. 

Another  division  which  I  should  like  to 
touch  upon,  is  that  of  the  clerk  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  and  chief  election  officer.  I 
noted  for  him  last  December,  and  it  almost 
escaped  his  own  mind,  that  in  December  of 
last  year  the  clerk  of  this  House  had  com- 
pleted his  tenth  year  as  clerk  of  the  legislative 
assembly.  In  one  capacity  or  another,  he  has 
sat  at  that  table  now  for  some  19  years. 

When  one  considers  the  volume  of  paper 
work  that  has  to  be  attended  to  in  a  most 
efficient  manner  on  a  24-hour  basis,  I  think 
that  speaks  for  itself. 

This  year  I  want  to  touch  upon  the 
organization  and  the  administration  of  the 
department.  I  think  it  is  axiomatic  that  a 
department,  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  to 
fulfillment  programmes  which  affect  a  good 
many  people,  must  of  necessity  have  the 
vehicle  through  which  it  must  act,  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  the  House  that  changes 
during  the  past  year  have  been  emphasized 
and  are  well  underway.  They  started  indeed 
some  four  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  union 
of  the  division  of  citizenship,  a  very  small 
group  within  the  department,  and  a  group 
from  the  community  programmes  branch 
which  brought  the  name  of  Citizenship  for 
Ontario  within  this  department.  By  this  mere 
fact  of  taking  a  small  group  out  of  one  very 
large  department.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, where  they  were  only  a  small  cog,  and 
bringing  them  into  another  department,  we 
were  able,  with  substantially  the  same  number 
of  people,  to  embark  on  a  programme  which 
I  will  outline  in  some  detail  later  on.  I  think 
that  this  was  one  of  the  first  major  steps 
within  the  department  along  this  line. 

In  January  of  1961  there  was  created  the 
post  of  director  of  companies.  This  was  the 
first  time  in  a  considerable  number  of  years 
that  a  new  administrative  function  had  been 
created.  That,  of  course,  has  lasted  until 
today. 

In  December  of  that  year  the  department 
acquired  for  the  first  time  a  persoimel  director. 
Prior  to  that  it  had  been  run  more  or  less  out 


of  the  left  hip  pocket  of  the  accountant.  By 
estabHshing  a  personnel  director  and  expand- 
ing now  into  a  small  personnel  staff,  we  are 
able  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  personnel 
of  the  department  in  a  way  in  which  we  were 
unable  to  do  so  in  past  years. 

Then  in  June,  1963,  was  created  the  divi- 
sion of  special  services.  Now  just  as  the 
department  is  a  catch-all  department  for  the 
government,  so  within  the  department  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  imrelated  functions, 
insufficient  to  constitute  a  division  of  their 
own  but  which  were  run,  again,  out  of  the 
left  hip  pockets  of  other  divisions.  We  found 
there  was  great  merit  in  bringing  these 
functions  together  and  this  was  done  in 
special  services.  In  one  function  alone,  that 
of  the  scrolls  which  are  so  popular  with  the 
hon.  members  and  with  the  citizens  through- 
out Ontario,  we  were  able  to  increase  the 
number  issued  from  1,200  to  almost  3,600  in 
this  past  year.  That  is  almost  threefold,  but 
still  with  no  very  large  increase  in  comple- 
ment. That  is  just  one  of  the  functions  that 
was  assigned  to  them. 

It  was  during  this  past  year  that  we  have 
really  been  able  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
myriad  of  admini.strative  changes  that  are 
necessary  in  a  department  that  wants  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  In  addition  to  the 
position  of  director  of  companies,  two  new 
senior  posts  were  recently  created,  posts 
which  I  shall  call  for  the  moment  the  senior 
corporate  adviser  to  the  department,  and  the 
other  one  the  associate  director  of  the 
companies  branch.  These  three  positions  have 
now  been  filled  by  Mr.  Sam  Magolian  as 
director,  Mr.  Whiteside  as  associate  director, 
and  by  Mr.  Samuel  Levine  as  adviser  to  the 
department.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  major 
step  in  the  administrative  organization  of  a 
very  important  section  of  the  department. 

We  had  the  opportunity  during  this  period 
of  having  a  study  of  the  companies  branch  of 
the  department  undertaken  by  the  organiza- 
tion and  methods  section  of  the  Treasury 
department.  I  have  only  words  of  high  praise 
for  this  group  that  are  beginning  to  play— I 
might  tell  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)— a  very  vital  part  in  the  streamlining 
of  government  functions. 

One  of  the  results  of  their  studies  was  the 
complete  re-examination  of  the  annual  returns. 
This  procedure  has  been  streamlined  and 
some  of  the  staff  which  were  involved  in  this 
somewhat  tedious  and  unrewarding  effort 
haye  been  transferred  to  another  section.  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  following  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Thompson),  who  was  critical,  and  com- 


plained a  year  ago  that  applicants  had  to  wait 
up  to  two  months  for  a  charter— a  situation 
with  which  we  had  started  to  come  to  grips 
prior  to  his  complaints.  Today,  I  am  happy  to 
tell  him  that  this  delay  that  he  was  speaking 
of— a  waiting  period  of  six  to  eight  weeks 
with  a  backlog  of  950— has  now  been  reduced 
to  a  waiting  period  of  seven  to  ten  days,  and 
there  are  in  hand,  in  the  course  of  processing, 
only  some  60  applications. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  and  your  applause  to  the 
departmental  staff  is  well  deserved,  I  can 
assure  you.  We  have  almo.st  reached  the 
irreducible  minimum  in  time,  but  we  hope 
that  with  other  changes  perhaps  we  may  even 
lessen  this  waiting  period. 

We  have  introduced,  and  it  will  come  into 
effect  this  year,  the  new  uniform  filing  fee  of 
$10  for  annual  returns,  so  that  the  reassess- 
ment of  changes  in  capital  structure,  which 
resulted  in  a  fluctuating  fee  scale,  will  be 
done  away  with.  Although  we  will  end  up 
with  no  more  or  no  little  money,  there  will 
be  substantial  administrative  savings  in  the 
transfer  of  personnel  from  this  tedious  and 
again  unrewarding  task  to  another  section  of 
the  department. 

We  are  speeding  up  our  procedure  with 
regard  to  name  reports.  Today  there  are 
almost  500,000  corporate  names  on  file  and 
we  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  we 
will  have  an  electronic  processing  system  so 
that  when  any  applicant  for  the  name  of  a 
corporation  asks  for  the  name,  somebody  will 
press  a  button  and  the  relative  data  will 
come  out  almost  simultaneously.  Then  we 
will  have  the  application  of  the  thinking  of 
the  technical  staff,  who  cannot  be  replaced 
by  automation,  to  decide  whether  that  name 
is  available  or  not. 

Mr.  R,  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  What 
will  you  do  with  the  Cabinet  Ministers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  will  think  up 
more  ideas  for  the  betterment  of  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Another  electronic  device  that  we  are  look- 
ing forward  to  using  some  time  in  the  future 
is  that  of  telescript.  In  one  department  some- 
body will  write  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  file 
that  is  required,  and  simultaneously  that  will 
appear  in  another  department  in  another 
section  and  the  file  will  almost  be  brought 
forward  at  the  same  time. 

Streamlining  of  these  procedures  has  en- 
abled us  to  transfer  personnel  to  other 
sections,  including  that  of  the  cancellation  of 
annual  returns,  which  is  proceeding  at  a 
great  pace.    With  the  amendments  last  year 


of  the  one-year  default  period,  and  with  our 
new  streamhned  methods,  we  are  hopeful  of 
reaching  a  situation  where  we  will  be  coping 
with  annual  returns  on  a  year-to-year  tests". 

I  think  hon.  members  will  have  noticed 
that  this  year,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
century,  the  fees  of  the  department  have  been 
increased  by  almost  25  per  cent  across  the 
board,  and  we  tliink  this  is  in  keeping  with 
the  times.  I  think,  with  tbe  additional  serv- 
ice that  we  will  render,  not  only  will  they 
no  longer  hesitate  to  pay  the  $100  fee  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  con- 
cerned about,  but  they  will  pay  this  extra  25 
per  cent  gladly.  We  are  raising  moneys  that 
way  but  we  are  also  instituting  economies  at 
every  level  that  we  can. 

Here  is  something  that  I  bring  to  the 
lawyer  members  of  the  House,  which  will  be 
familiar  to  all.  This  ribbon  and  seal  on  letters 
patent  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  To 
one  who  has  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
all  of  the  things  of  the  past,  I  may  say  that 
I  almost  shed  a  tear  to  think  that  this  would 
disappear,  but  streamlining  procedures  will 
carry  on.  The  letters  patent  will  now  be 
clipped  together  by  an  eyelet— we  have  a 
machine  that  will  make  an  eyelet— but  we  will 
still  have  the  red  seal  with  the  imprint  of 
the  department  on  it  and  on  all  the  pages  so 
that  they  cannot  be  replaced.  This  is  just  a 
sample  of  the  streamlining  procedure.  How- 
ever, I  will  say  that  the  large  documents  of 
commissions  and  other  appointments  will  still 
bear  all  the  ribboning  and  all  the  sealing,  to 
make  them  the  treasured  documents  that  they 
have  become  for  those  who  wish  to  hang 
them  on  their  walls. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  How  many 
dollars  do  you  save  on  ribbon  a  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  On  ribbon?  The  saving 
is  not  on  the  ribbon,  it  is  on  the  work  that  is 
involved.  What  was  sufficient  20  years  ago 
when  we  were  processing  160  companies,  will 
not  do  for  today,  when  in  1964  we  established 
an  all-time  record  of  7,324  corporations. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  sign 
all  the  charters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Every  single  one.  He 
does  his  best  to  read  them,  too. 

An  hon.  member:  No  rubber  stamp  for 
this  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  raised  the  point  of  savings.  If 
he  will  look  at  the  sheets  in  front  of  him— 
and  all  lawyer  members  have  copies  on  their 


desks— he  will  see  how,  by  the  application  of 
just  a  little  bit  of  thought,  we  have  stream- 
lined them,  replacing  the  old-fashioned  form 
'of  fhfc  fiilL-^  paragraph  recitation  of  the  inif^' 
corporation  of  individual  companies.  The 
difference  between  these  two  pieces  of  paper 
is  $20,000,  whidh  eN&vi  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsvie^v  would  have  some  significance, 
I  think.  '  •       fJy     '.• 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Why  did  you  jiist  give  this  to  the  lawyer 
members? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Why  did  you  just  give 
them  to  the  lawyer  members?  What  is  wrong 
with  the  rest  of  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  were  saving  money 
on  photo-copying  the  individual  sheets,  but 
if  you  will  look  at  the  Ontario  Gazette,  which 
you  get  from  time  to  time,  you  will  see  the 
new  practice  in  effect. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Your 
saving  on  ribbon  and  photostats  is  going  to 
cut  the  budget? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  saved  $20,000.  As 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  knows,  we  saved 
in  the  transfer  of  ten  people  from  an  unpro- 
ductive job  to  another  job,  so  we  had  to  go 
to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  for  ten  people 
fewer  than  we  ordinarily  would  have. 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  you  going  to  take  a  per- 
centage off  the  sales  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  have  better  places 
for  money.  We  have  an  increase  in  this 
budget,  too. 

In  the  Registrar  General's  department, 
which  processes  literally  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  applications  a  year  of  all  kinds,  new 
methods  have  also  been  employed.  They  too 
are  confronted  with  an  ever-increasing  moun- 
tain of  paper  forms,  and  rather  than  accept 
this  paper  avalanche  as  something  inevitable, 
last  year  they  decided  to  come  to  grips  with 
it  and  update  this  system  of  handling  appli- 
cation forms.  The  results  were  surprising. 
Compared  to  the  old  method  of  handling 
control  forms,  there  were  55,000  pieces  of 
paper  fewer  than  before.  These  are  55,000 
pieces  of  paper  that  have  to  be  handled  by 
individuals  and  that  is  where  the  saving  is. 
They  have  devised  a  method  whereby  they 
are  assigning  a  permanent  file  number  to  each 
applicant  so  that  as  that  person  from  time  to 
time  has  dealings  with  the  registrar  general's 
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clepartment,  there  will  be  almost  instantaneous 
results  because  they  will  no  longer  have  to  go 
through  a  deep,  involved  search  but  they  will 
have  the  applicant's  file  number  handy. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  hon.  Min- 
ister means  he  is  updating  the  process  to 
about  30  years  out  of  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  will  hear  me  say  this  several  times 
this  evening:  We  are  ahead  of  every  other 
jurisdiction  on  the  continent— every  one. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  a  cheap,  cheap  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary was  not  doing  badly  up  to  that  last  one. 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  all  say  it, 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Because  it  is  true.  If 
you  will  go  to  the  registrar  general's  oflBce 
you  will  see  the  visitors  from  other  jurisdic- 
tions who  have  come  to  see  the  methods.  We 
were  the  first  to  microfilm  every  birth  record, 
which  involves  I  think  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  over  5,000,000  in  this  province.  No  other 
jurisdiction  has  done  this. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  What  is  the  conclusion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko;  The  conclusion  is  that 
when  you  want  information  you  go  down  and 
it  is  all  microfilmed  and  is  there  for  posterity 
in  the  best  form  available. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): All  part  of  the  friendly  service. 

An  hon.  member:  The  conclusion  is  that 
Ontario  has  the  best  government! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Is  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary  suggesting   that   microfilming   is    some- 
thing that  has  just  been  discovered? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes^  I  do,  yes.  I  say 
tO;  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  we  hope 
with  the  electronic  data  processing  that  will 
be  ^.vailable  that  when  somebody  comes  to 
search  company  files  that  there  again  a  button 
"w^ll  be  pressed  and  the  information  relating 
to .  that  company  file  will  be  produced  in- 
stantaneously. A  basic  ingredient  for  efficiency 
is  the  physical  facilities  within  which  the 
work  must  be  done. 

The  branches  of  the  department— other  than 
the  post  office— now  occupying  parts  of  the 
main,  the  third  and  the  fourth  floors  of  this 
main  building  will  move,  God  willing,  to  new 


quarters  in  the  north  wing  in  April  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Do  we  get  that  space? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  You  get  part  of  it.  We 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  move  to  create 
an  atmosphere,  a  streamlined  office  atmos- 
phere, in  order  again  to  make  a  most  efficient 
department. 

I  have  nothing  but  high  words  of  praise 
for  my  hon.  colleague  on  the  right,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell)  for 
the  very  wonderful  way  in  which  he  and  his 
department  have  tackled  this  job.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  would  shed 
a  tear  if  he  were  to  go  through  that  building 
today  and  see  what  has  happened  to  it  since 
The  Department  of  Education  was  there. 
So  would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts);  because  of  the  loss  of  the  broad, 
bare  corridors,  that  were  formerly  there.  Their 
move  enabled  The  Department  of  Public 
Works,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  tear 
the  guts  out  of  the  north  wing  and  really 
reline  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary is  in  a  ripping  mood  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Back  in  1934  the  main 
offices  of  the  branches,  consisting  of  41  em- 
ployees, were  housed  very  compactly  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  wing.  Over  the  years, 
as  the  department  grew  in  size  and  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions  got  out, 
we  took  over  their  space.  The  game  and 
fisheries  department  got  out,  we  took  over 
their  space.  The  securities  commission  also 
moved,  and  as  a  result  there  was  a  piecemeal 
acquisition  of  additional  space,  although  they 
were  scattered  all  over  the  south  wing.  Now 
we  are  entering  a  new  era,  I  hope  before  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  pro- 
rogues this  session  that  a  ceremony  of  cutting 
the  ribbon  will  take  place  as  we  enter  into 
the  north  wing. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  ribbon  you  saved, 

is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No  longer  will  there 
be  runners,  as  hon.  members  have  seen, 
nmning  up  and  down  these  corridors  with 
bundles  of  files.  There  is  a  conveyor  belt, 
one  of  the  most  modem  on  the  continent,  and 
a  central  vault  area.  All  the  vaults  are  in  the 
middle  and  the  files  will  go  up  and  down. 
The  savings  in  that  will  be,  to  my  mind, 
enormous. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  sure  whether  we 
should  laugh  with  you  or  at  you  at  this  point. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  You  will  see  a  great 
new  area  for  the  public.  They  will  not  be 
cramped.  I  think  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
NDP  group  is  aware  of  the  diflBculties  of 
searching  in  public  there.  The  public  will 
now  have  a  great,  wide  open,  spacious 
atmosphere.  All  it  will  cost  them  is  50  cents 
more  for  each  search.  I  think  they  will 
accept— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  certainly  need  it! 
You  certainly  need  a  conveyer  belt  to  carry 
all  that  stuff  here  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well,  the  full  story  is 

being  told. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  had  better  check  Hansard 
on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  If  I  may  just  review— 
and  I  invite  the  hon.  members  to  go  out 
there  to  see,  it  is  too  bad  you  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  "before  and  after" 
side  of  it,  but  it  is  still  being  roughed  in. 
You  will  see  that  in  the  basement  there  will 
be  the  general  file  vault,  the  supplies, 
addressographing,  duplicating  stores.  There 
will  be  prime  vault  space,  of  a  kind  that  we 
have  never  had  before,  and  additional  storage 
space. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkei-ville):  No 
gymnasium? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  do  not  need  that. 
We  keep  healthy  standing  on  our  feet  in  this 
House. 

So  this  is  an  invitation;  one  photograph 
will  speak  much  more  than  any  words  I  will 
have  used.  I  am  hopeful,  as  I  say,  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  will  have  a 
ribbon-cutting  ceremony;  even  perhaps  with 
the  ribbon  that  we  have  saved,  I  would  say  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview. 

I  will  say  this,  too,  although  I  will  not  go 
into  details,  that  with  space  and  staff  another 
very  vital  ingredient  is  salaries.  I  am  really 
delighted  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  re- 
visions and  the  upgrading  which  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  department  during  the 
past  four  years,  and  especially  during  this 
recent  year,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  staff 
of  The  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary is  at  least  on  a  level  to  most  of  the  other 
departments- 
Mr.  Singer:  They  were  not  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  they  were  not,  I 
may  say.  That  is  why  I  am  telling  the  full 
story  of  the  department  tonight. 

Now   I   should  like   to  touch  on  some   of 


the  divisions  following  the  estimates  as  they 
are  laid  out  in  the  book  and  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  members  certain  things 
which  are  really  relatively  unknown.  While 
most  people  in  Canada  know  that  Canada  as 
a  nation  is  playing  a  role  in  assisting  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world,  the  part 
of  that  role  being  played  by  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  almost  imknown.  This  government 
and  its  civil  service  staff,  is  playing  a  role  in 
this  wonderful  programme.  During  the  past 
year  over  100  civil  servants  from  East  Asia, 
Africa,  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  have  come,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
federal  civil  service,  to  take  varying  courses 
of  training  and  of  study  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

A  great  many  of  these  go  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  because  of  course  it  is 
agriculture  which  presents  one  of  the  most 
insistent  and  grave  problems  in  the  under- 
developed nations.  Another  very  important 
role  is  water  resources,  and  economics  and 
development  because  these  are  the  things 
which  these  nations  need.  Almost  every  one 
of  these  people  spend  some  time  in  every 
department  of  the  government,  ranging  from 
a  few  days  to  several  months. 

It  is  the  special  services  division  of  this 
department  which  is  charged  with  all  the 
arrangements  in  conjunction  with  the  external 
aid  office  which  brings  this  programme  into 
effect.  I  think  that  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
this  has  a  dual  function.  We  are  not  only 
assisting  them  and  training  them  to  take  care 
of  themselves  when  they  return,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  getting  an  idea  of  what 
we  do,  how  we  do  it,  who  and  what  we  are. 
I  think  that  the  very  favourable  impressions 
which  they  take  away  from  this  province  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  face  of  the  grave 
problems  that  confront  the  world  today.  To 
give  you  a  brief  outline,  here  is  the  agenda 
of  the  last  seminar  that  was  held  here: 

1.  The  general  structure  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice of  Ontario  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Brannan,  secretary  of  the  Treasury  board. 

2.  The  organization  and  function  of  the 
civil  service  commission  and  the  department 
of  civil  service  under  Mr.  Stephen  of  the 
department. 

3.  The  organization  and  functions  of  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Everett  Biggs,  the  deputy  Minis- 
ter. 

4.  The  organization  and  function  of  The 
Department  of  Education  under  Dr.  Brown. 

5.  The  trade  and  industry  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development 
under  Mr.  York. 
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And  then  a  general  discussion  period.  This 
is  an  indication  of  the  scope  of  this  pro- 
gramme and  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  read 
to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House,  a  letter 
from  the  director-general  of  the  external  aid 
office.    In  reference  to  this,  he  said: 

This  year  the  province  of  Ontario  has 
once  again  made  a  major  contribution  to 
the  success  of  this  training  programme  by 
accepting  the  entire  group  for  one  week's 
visit,  which  took  place  in  April,  and  later 
by  providing  extensive  training  pro- 
grammes. 

I  am  delighted  to  tell  also  that,  as  part  of  the 
training  programme,  the  department  is  co- 
operating with  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  facilitating  the  training 
of  law  students  who  go  from  their  department 
to  our  department  for  periods  of  training. 

I  am  delighted  also  to  tell  that  we  have 
had  a  number  of  visits  from  those  people  in 
the  other  provinces  who  come  to  see  us.  One 
of  the  recent  ones  is  mentioned  in  a  letter 
from  the  deputy  Minister  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Works  in  Quebec.    He  said: 

Our  Mr.  Marcel  Pigeon  in  his  report  on 
his  recent  trip  to  Toronto  is  very  eulogistic 
of  the  reception  he  received  from  you  and 
the  invaluable  help  you  afforded  him  in 
making  contacts  with  people  in  authority 
in  other  departments  and  services. 

That  gives  you,  Mr.  Chairaian,  an  idea  of  the 
broad  scope  of  the  activities  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  administrative  field. 

Now  we  go  from  major  to  minor  things, 
but  nonetheless  important.  One  of  the  items 
that  hon.  members  will  see  in  the  estimates 
is  the  item  of  "hospitality."  In  the  course  of 
the  last  year  I  have  had  some  correspond- 
ence with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Stewart)  with  relation  to  the  menus  that 
should  be  prepared  and  served  at  the  func- 
tions given  by  the  department  on  behalf  of 
the  government,  and  with  relation  to  the  hos- 
pitality fund.  In  the  previous  years  there  has 
been  no  such  menu.  We  have  developed  a 
format  of  the  menu  which  I  think  is  very 
handsome.  Copies  will  be  supplied  in  blank, 
with  the  crest  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
on  the  front,  and  on  the  back,  the  slogan 
that  the  hon.  members  opposite  are  so 
enamoured  of,  "Ontario— Province  of  Oppor- 
tunity." The  greeting  from  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is:  "Ontario  is  called  the  province 
of  opportunity,  and  whether  you  live  within 
it  boundaries  or  come  to  visit  us,  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  find  this  to  be  true." 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  the  vehicle  for 
the  menu  but  that  is  not  the  important  part. 
In  travelling  about  this  province  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  I  have  been  confronted 
with  dishes  on  our  menus  served  in  Canada 
and  in  this  province,  which  bear  the  title 
names  of  other  jurisdictions  or  other  areas. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Williams, 
the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  food  council, 
and  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  are 
going  to  come  up  with  suggested  menus  to 
be  used  in  relation  to  the  hospitality  fund. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  everybody  going  to  get  the 
same  meal  from  here  on  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No.  We  have  a  great 
variety.  Just  listen  and  your  wife  will  be 
wanting  one  of  these.  The  suggested  seasonal 
menu  for  spring  is:  Sun  parlour  tomato 
juice- 
Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Ontario  broiler  chicken 
with  spiced  Niagara  peaches. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Simcoe  county  potatoes, 
oven  roasted;  Lake  Ontario  frozen  green  peas; 
Erie  Shore  buttered  asparagus;  home-grown 
LaSalle  relishes;  Ottawa  Valley  maple  walnut 
parfait.  Now  is  that  not  a  dish  to  set  before 
a  visitor? 

Now  the  summer  menu:  jellied  consomme 
with  Norfolk  cucumber;  stuffed  Ontario  back 
bacon;  baked  whole  Essex  tomatoes;  Burling- 
ton French-style  green  beans;  parsleyed  Elgin 
potatoes;  Bradford  tossed  green  salad;  home- 
grown fresh  strawberry  and  peach  shortcake. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  will  not  go  through 
the  menu,  but  there  are  such  names  as  Prince 
Edward  tomato  juice;  Muskoka  lamb,  Brad- 
ford carrots;  Thedford  salad;  Georgian  Bay 
fresh  apple  pie  with  Ontario  cheddar  cheese; 
Middlesex  prime  ribs  of  beef  au  jus.  There 
are  several  pages  of  suggested  names.  I  tell 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  suggest 
that  our  visitors— instead  of,  with  all  due 
respect,  seeing  "southern-fried  something  or 
other"— should  be  able  to  have  this  type  of 
menu  to  whet  their  appetite. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  about  the  Yaremko 
boloney? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  How  about  the  South 
York  sour  grapes? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  does  not  stop 
interjecting  I  will  not  let  him  vote  for  me  in 
the  next  election.  He  is  a  constituent  of  mine, 
you  know. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Cheer  up,  if  I  did  that  I 
would  cut  off  half  of  Queen's  Park  when  I 
had  the  old  riding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
come  to  the  major  divisions  of  the  depart- 
ment. I  turn  to  the  companies  branch,  one  of 
the  main  divisions.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  The  Corporations  Act  and 
other  related  Acts.  Hon.  members  are  familiar 
with  the  matters  that  come  within  the  juris- 
diction: letters  patent  of  incorporation,  sup- 
plementary letters  patent,  orders  accepting 
surrender  of  charters,  and  all  the  things  that 
have  to  do  with  corporations.  This  is  highly 
responsible  and  technical  work  and  we  are 
exceedingly  pleased  that  within  the  depart- 
ment we  have  some  of  the  most  skillful 
people,  both  at  the  helm  and  involved  in  the 
processing  of  these  documents,  to  give  the 
kind  of  service  that  our  expanding  and  com- 
mercial economy  requires.  The  solicitors  in 
the  department  render  a  great  deal  of  advice; 
we  do  not  substitute  ourselves  for  the  solici- 
tors of  the  clients;  we  correspond  with  these 
solicitors  and  we  are  pleased  that  our  re- 
lationship with  the  practising  profession  is 
good.  Our  branch  endeavours  to  assist  in 
every  way  possible,  and  if  any  hon.  members 
ever  find  that  any  constituent  of  theirs  is 
having  difficulty  in  corporate  matters,  we 
would  be  most  pleased  to  render  the  kind 
of  service  we  have  rendered  in  the  past. 

As  I  indicated,  last  year  saw  a  record  with 
about  7,300  corporations,  compared  with 
6,100  in  1963,  2,100  in  1953  and  600  in  1934. 
That  is  more  in  the  last  ten  years  than  in 
the  previous  160  years,  and  is  an  indication 
of  the  work  of  this  department. 

Our  system  is  so  good  that  some  of  the 
major  world  concerns  have  used  Ontario  as 
a  home  base.  I  point  out,  for  example,  that 
the  Shell  Oil  interests,  in  all  their  variety,  use 
Ontario  as  their  major  home  base.  In  the  last 
ten  years  they  have  received  various  letters 
patent  and  supplementary  letters  patent,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $1,700  million.  From 
this  one  company  alone,  corporation  fees 
have  brought  the  Treasury  $400,000  in 
application  fees  alone  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Hon.  members  will  have  noted  that  in  the 


say  that  one  of  the  reasons  I  was  never  able 
to  tell  the  full  story  at  various  times  in  previ- 
ous years  was  because  of  a  certain  Royal 
commission.  Nothing  can  set  back  a  depart- 
ment in  progress  as  much  as  a  Royal  com- 
mission which  meets  for  a  substantial  period 
of  time.  But  I  only  mention  this  because 
since  the  report  of  that  commission,  we  have 
cancelled  the  charters  of  19  social  clubs  for 
cause— nine  of  them  after  a  hearing  and  ten 
where  no  hearing  was  requested,  and  141 
for  failure  to  file  annual  returns.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  matter  of  the 
social  clubs  has  been  in  finer  shape  than  in 
the  last  three  years. 

In  the  Throne  Speech  a  reference  was  made 
to  the  select  committee  of  the  Legislature. 
Some  ten  years  ago,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  present  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Roberts),  there  was  a  select 
committee  which  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, most  fruitful  committees  that  had  sat 
up  until  that  period  and  perhaps  since  that 
time.  They  came  up  with  a  new  Corporations 
Act,  which  was  a  leader  in  its  field  at  the 
time.  Indeed,  it  is  only  now,  in  this  past 
year,  that  other  provinces  and  the  federal 
authority  have  in  a  way  brought  their  Act 
up  to  where  our  Act  was  ten  years  ago.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  the  work  of  this  select 
committee  because  it  will  then,  I  believe, 
take  another  step  forward  to  place  Ontario 
well  in  the  forefront  of  modem  corporate 
legislation. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  division 
which,  though  small  in  number,  is  a  very 
effective  one  and  one  which  is  close  to  my 
heart  and  has  been  for  a  considerable  period 
of  my  lifetime,  and  that  is  the  citizenship 
division.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  with  a  fairly 
small  group  of  people,  very  capable  and  very 
eager  and  very  dedicated,  we  have  brought 
into  being,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine will  be  pleased  to  take  note  of  this,  a 
programme  which  cannot  be  equalled  almost 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Certainly  at  no 
provincial  or  state  level  is  there  such  a  pro- 
gramme. Only  Australia  has  a  comparable 
programme,  but  no  other  nation  in  the  world 
has  the  programme  of  the  kind  that  Ontario 
has  in  this  field. 

The  work  of  the  department  continues  in 
the  carrying  out  of  four  basic  functions:  The 
language  and  citizenship  training  programme, 
the  community  service  programme,  the  trans- 
lation service  and  the  information  service. 

The   greatest  single  handicap  that  a  new 

immigrant  to  Canada,  indeed  to  any  country, 
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is  the  lack  that  is  common  to  most  immigrants. 
Accordingly,  the  strongest  and  the  chief 
efforts  of  the  department  have  been  directed 
in  this  field.  Here  again,  we  have,  and  are 
in  the  process  of  developing,  a  programme 
that  is  foremost  in  the  world  in  this  regard. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  that  I  am  pleased  to 
state  that  the  budget  for  this  division  has 
increased  from  $168,000  in  1961-62  to 
$318,000  this  year,  almost  twofold  in  that 
short  space  of  time. 

The  language  and  citizenship  classes  are 
operated  in  Ontario  through  three  methods: 
school  boards,  voluntary  agencies  and  our 
citizenship  division.  During  this  past  year,  as 
of  November,  1964,  there  were  705  such 
classes  with  an  enrolment  of  about  12,000 
students.  We  are  emphasizing  this  pro- 
gramme. The  registration,  I  am  pleased  to 
state,  is  going  up.  It  is  five  per  cent  across 
the  province,  and  in  some  areas  up  to  20  per 
cent.  Our  goal,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  a  class  available  for  every 
immigrant  who  wants  to  attend  a  class.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  developing  new 
methods  of  stimulating  and  encouraging 
immigrants  to  want  to  attend  classes,  so  that 
we  have  this  circle  where  we  stimulate  them 
for  our  classes,  and  then  we  ensure  there  are 
classes  there  for  them  to  attend. 

I  should  like  to  briefly  give  a  rundown  of 
the  various  types  of  classes.  The  citizenship 
division  classes  are  operated  where  there  is 
a  need  that  cannot  be  satisfied  by  a  local 
board  or  a  voluntary  agency.  Since  1958,  we 
have  operated  year-round  daytime  classes, 
five  days  a  week,  at  the  International 
Institute  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  for  the 
unemployed,  shift  workers,  women  and  other 
persons  unable  to  attend  night-school  pro- 
grammes. Currently,  about  600  students  are 
attending  these  daytime  classes,  which  neces- 
sitated finding  additional  classes  at  the  west 
end  YMCA  and  at  the  Italian  education 
centre.  This  programme  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  Canada  today. 

We  are  also  operating  citizenship  division 
classes  in  London  with  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation board,  and  in  several  Ontario  and 
general  hospitals.  In  this  last  year,  we  started 
a  programme  in  the  Sudbury  area. 

During  the  last  year  we  set  up  a  combined 
English  and  trade  class  course.  The  division 
co-operated  with  the  provincial  institute  of 
trades  at  COSTI  in  establishing  language 
training  classes  within  the  framev/ork  of  a 
trades  training  programme,  where  students 
get  regular  lessons  in  English,  together  with 
trades  training.    Initially,  bilingual  instructors 


are  used  for  the  trades  training  instruction, 
until  students  reach  a  level  of  English  that 
they  can  understand.  Then  the  classes  are 
darried  on  in  English.  These  three  pro- 
grammes are  being  carried  on  at  the  provin- 
cial institute  of  trades  on  Nassau  Street  and 
at  Dartnell,  with  two  at  COSTI. 

This  last  year  we  held  certain  experi- 
mental classes  in  co-operation  with  the 
Toronto  board  of  education.  In  September 
of  last  year,  it  was  proposed  to  the  Toronto 
board  that  the  division  operate  classes  four 
nights  a  week  as  an  experiment,  to  determine 
whether  a  concentrated  course  of  this  nature 
would  more  effectively  be  attended  than  the 
traditional  two-nights-a-week  school  board 
classes.  We  were  delighted  with  the  results 
of  the  experimental  programme,  which  saw 
an  attendance  of  77.8  per  cent  during  the 
first  ten  weeks.  The  students  were  learning 
as  much  if  not  more,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
experimental  project,  in  January  of  this  year 
the  Toronto  board  of  education  began  offer- 
ing two  of  these  concentrated  courses  at  two 
schools.  At  the  C.  B.  Parsons  school  in  North 
York,  a  class  of  this  kind  has  100  students. 
We  do  not  think  this  concentrated  course  will 
ever  replace  the  extended  two-nights-a-week 
course,  but  we  feel  it  has  a  role  to  play  in 
this  overall  programme. 

We  have  classes  for  children  of  school  age. 
In  September  of  this  year,  a  number  of 
school-age  children  applied  for  entrance  to 
citizenship  division  classes  at  the  International 
Institute,  and  despite  the  fact  that  our  cost- 
sharing  agreement  with  Ottawa  does  not 
include  this,  we  did  feel  there  was  a  need 
here  that  had  to  be  met.  We  did  not  turn 
these  children  away,  provided  certain  condi- 
tions were  met— that  is,  the  obtaining  of 
documents  from  the  recognized  school 
autliorities,  absenting  the  child  from  the 
regular  school  classes.  We  feel  these  classes 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  providing  for 
the  adaptation  of  children  of  immigrants 
within  Ontario. 

We  have  instituted  an  interesting  experi- 
ment in  the  city  of  London,  where  a  class  has 
been  set  up  in  an  Italian  church.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  formal  atmosphere 
of  a  classroom  for  those  who  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  classroom  experience 
through  most  of  their  period  of  maturity, 
might  be  frightening  to  them,  and  perhaps 
the  atmosphere  of  more  familiar  surroundings 
would  be  conducive  to  enrolment,  and  to 
better  attendance.  Accordingly,  we  have  set 
up  this  class  in  this  church,  and  we  will  be 
watching  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
c\'aluate  what  will  ensue. 
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Early  in  January  of  1964,  discussions  were 
held  with  the  senior  haison  oflBcer  of  the 
federal  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Im- 
migration at  that  time,  as  well  as  with  the 
principal  of  the  English  and  citizenship  night 
classes  for  the  Toronto  board  of  education, 
concerning  the  need  for  special  citizenship 
classes.  Now  our  English  classes  and  training 
classes  generally  provide  for  a  long-term 
basis;  but  there  are  situations  where  some  of 
the  newcomers  will  have  gone  to  school,  then 
been  out  for  a  period  of  time,  and  they  need 
either  a  refresher  course  or  an  updating  of 
knowledge.  So  we  have  instituted  this  12- 
week  course  on  a  revolving  basis  so  that 
students  can  come  and  go  during  the  whole 
of  the  period  as  a  prelude  to  their  appearance 
before  the  citizenship  court  in  getting  their 
certificates. 

These  classes  are  being  attended  not  only 
by  immigrants  from  non-English  speaking  or 
non-French  speaking  countries,  but  by  those 
from  the  United  States  of  America  and  other 
places;  people  who  are  making  application 
or  wish  to  make  application  for  citizenship 
and  wish  an  intensive  course  in  Canadian 
citizenship.  This  is  a  splendid  example  of 
the  very  close  relationship  and  co-operation 
which  has  developed  between  the  two  depart- 
ments in  recent  years. 

And  as  a  further  step  to  that,  because  we 
still  lack  the  suitable  staff  that  we  would  need 
to  cover  more  of  Ontario,  we  have  worked 
out  a  programme  of  enlisting  the  assistance 
of  the  federal  liaison  officers  who,  while  small 
in  number,  are  dispersed  across  Ontario  to 
work  with  us  in  respect  of  these  language 
and  citizenship  training  classes. 

The  students  are  one  aspect,  but  we  are— at 
the  same  time— developing  the  other  aspect; 
and  that  is  our  teacher-training  programme. 
The  teacher-training  programme  takes  place 
during  the  summer  in  co-operation  with  The 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Toronto 
board  of  education.  We  are  sponsoring  this 
five-week  course  to  train  teachers  for  teaching 
English  as  a  second  language. 

And,  here  again,  we  are  forefront  in  the 
field.  There  is  nothing  comparable  in  Canada, 
or  perhaps  in  other  jurisdictions— and  I  will 
make  reference  to  that  in  a  moment.  It 
covers  theory  and  practical  training;  the 
teachers  teach  in  our  summer  school  and  at 
the  same  time,  they  must  attend  classes 
themselves  in  a  language  other  than  English 
to  gain  the  experience  of  being  a  student  in 
a  tongue  which  is  other  than  the  one  in 
which  they  are  familiar.  We  are  teaching  not 
only  Ontario  teachers,  but  we  are  teaching 
instructors  from  other  provinces  in  this  field. 


This  past  year,  in  co-operation  with  CUSO, 
the  Canadian  university  service  overseas, 
which  is  becoming  more  broadly  known  in 
recent  times,  we  are  training  the  students  who 
will  be  going— as  part  of  this  plan— across  the 
seas  to  participate. 

This  programme  has  gone,  from  23  Ontario 
teachers  in  1959,  steadily  upward  until  this 
past  year  there  were  71  Ontario  teachers— 11 
from  other  provinces  and  11  from  the  tech- 
nical assistance  branch  of  The  Department  of 
External  Affairs.  The  summer  school  this  year 
was  a  resounding  success.  I  was  there  on 
registration  night  and  it  would  have  delighted 
the  hearts  of  everyone  to  have  seen,  outside 
of  the  central  technical  institute,  about  2,500 
men  and  women— some  young  and  some  not 
so  young— lined  up  to  enrol  in  this  intensive 
summer  course. 

There  was  an  enrolment  of  2,400,  compared 
to  last  year's  figure  of  1,800  and  compared 
with  400  students  some  four  years  ago.  We 
also  operated  in  conjunction  with  North  York. 
Our  programme  in  this  respect  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  tlie  world  today. 

Hon.  members  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing the  languages  of  the  students.  There  were 
some  46  different  languages— students  who 
spoke  the  mother  tongue  of  some  46  nations 
—and  I  will  just  give  you  the  figures  of  some 
of  the  largest  groups:  Italian,  803;  Portuguese, 
276— this  is  an  aspect  which  pleases  me, 
because  we  have  been  stimulating  this; 
Greek,  259;  German,  251;  Polish,  145;  and 
so  on  to  varying  numbers  in  lesser  degrees. 

We  have  also,  in  addition  to  the  teacher- 
training  programme,  held  seminars  through- 
out the  province  in  which  we  meet  with 
groups  or  individual  teachers  in  order  to  give 
them  demonstrations  so  that  they  may  be 
brought  up  to  date  on  our  teaching  methods. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  developing  a 
linguistic  library  from  which  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  linguistics  can  refer  to  for 
technical  assistance.  We  have  also  obtained 
a  series  of  language  training  films— there  is 
only  one  other  set  in  Canada— and,  not  only 
are  we  using  it,  but  certain  of  the  universities 
and  other  groups  are  using  these  films  as  part 
of  their  training  programmes. 

And  then  I  want  to  touch  on  a  very  impor- 
tant phase;  language  training  materials.  We 
have  the  students  and  the  teachers,  and  now 
we  need  the  language  training  materials.  And, 
here  again  in  this  particular  field,  we  have 
broken  and  are  breaking  new  ground.  The 
new  cost-sharing  agreement  that  we  entered 
into  with  Ottawa,  which  was  changed  from 
them  supplying  us  with  the  texts,  enables  us 
to  acquire  our  own  texts  from  any  source  that 
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we  need.  We  will  develop  the  texts  and  then 
they  share  the  costs  with  us  on  an  averaging 
over  a  three-year  period. 

As  I  related  a  year  ago,  we  did  not  have 
suitable  material  for  teaching  in  Ontario 
classes.  Most  of  the  books  in  this  field  which 
were  available  were  of— what  I  call— other 
than  Canadian  content.  In  1963,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Martin,  our  adviser  in  this  field,  was  engaged 
to  prepare  material  of  this  nature.  Since  that 
time  we  have  published  a  series  of  materials 
and  I  have  referred  to  them— Introduction  to 
Canadian  English.  They  have  been  tested  in 
classes,  and  they  have  been  enthusiastically 
received  by  teachers  everywhere  in  Ontario 
and,  again,  in  the  world. 

We  have  developed  Book  2  of  this  Intro- 
duction to  Canadian  English,  and  it  will  be 
completely  revised  after  this  one  year's  test- 
ing. Then  we  have  developed  a  series  of  tests 
based  on  this  material,  the  first  of  its  kind.  It 
is  so  important  that  we  have  taken  out,  in  the 
name  of  the  government  of  Ontario,  a  copy- 
right of  this  material;  and  we  have  made 
certain  arrangements  whereby  it  will  be  made 
available  to  us,  as  a  department,  and  to  any- 
one else  who  wishes  to  participate  in  this. 
I  am  going  to  quote  again  to  documentize 
the  statements  that  I  have  made  from  certain 
letters.  A  comment  from  a  Toronto  school 
board  teacher: 

This    book   is    invaluable.     It    illustrates 

clearly  the  whole  method  of  getting  at  the 

problem  and  deals  with  it  exhaustively. 

Comment  number  two  from  a  member  of 
the  department  of  education  in  Sarawak, 
Malaysia: 

One  of  the  CUSO  teachers  out  here  had 
a  set  and  those  members  of  the  department 
who  saw  them  were  impressed  by  their 
soundness  and  simplicity.  We  need  to  up- 
grade the  teaching  of  English,  and  for  that 
alone  we  need  the  guidance  of  people  like 
yourself  who  have  the  training  and  practi- 
cal experience  to  write  good  materials. 

It  surprises  me  that  after  all  the  time 
linguists  have  had  to  produce  useable 
teaching  English  as  a  foreign  language 
material,  so  little  has  been  produced  that 
relatively  untrained  teachers  can  use.  I 
hope  some  time  to  be  able  to  meet  witli 
you  and  discuss  your  citizenship  programme 
in  Canada.  It  must  be  impressive  if  your 
work  is  any  indication. 

And  then  from  a  recent  graduate  in  linguistics 

from  Laval  University: 

It  makes  a  teacher  first  of  all  aware  of 
the  English  language  while  also  telling  him 
how  to  teach  it.    In  the  midst  of  texts  that 


are  'designed  scientifically'  this  uses  com- 
mon sense  foremost.  Usually  a  teacher 
would  have  to  search  through  a  number  of 
books  to  get  the  same  variety.  Finally, 
what  is  most  impressive  is  that  it  works. 

And  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  recent 
letter  is  as  a  result  of  a  visit  by  Mr. 
Raymond  F.  Costello,  who  was  appointed 
director  of  teaching  of  English  in  the  French 
language  schools  of  Quebec.  This  was  a 
position  that  came  into  effect  as  a  result  of 
their  Royal  commission's  recent  recommenda- 
tion. He  has  spent  some  two  days  with  our 
people  and  I  am  sure  that  he  found  his  visit 
most  informative  and  most  valuable. 

Now  I  touch,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  our  com- 
munity service  work  and  research.  Here  is  a 
programme  which  is  small  in  size  but  which 
has  had  an  importance  and  an  impact  far 
beyond  our  expectations  in  this  regard. 

One  of  the  items  we  have  is  a  budget  for 
community  service  work  research,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $10,000  or  $11,000.  This 
year  it  is  being  allocated  as  follows:  The 
International  Services  of  London,  $600;  the 
On-welfare  council  inter-group  relations  con- 
ference, $1,500;  the  travellers'  aid  society  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  to  which  I  will  refer, 
gets  a  larger  amount,  $2,000. 

And  then  this  year  we  instituted  Italian 
language  classes  for  social  workers.  This  is 
the  third  year  that  such  classes  were  held 
and  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  enrol  as  a 
student.  I  regret  that  my  attendance  was  not 
what  I  would  have  liked  it  to  be,  but  I  was 
able  to  make  a  tape  this  morning  announcing 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Leo  Venchiarutti  to 
the  Ontario  water  resources  commission  in 
the  Italian  language. 

In  order  to  more  properly  assess  the  prob- 
lems throughout  Ontario,  we  are  engaged 
upon  a  programme  of  developing  an  ethnic 
group  profile  for  all  centres  of  population  of 
10,000  or  more  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
assess  who  is  where  in  the  province. 

Then  we  have  assisted  the  Canadian  folk 
arts  council  conference  and  undertaken 
citizenship  division  summer  school  research 
wherein  we  are  taking  statistics  relating  to 
the  students— the  2,500  students  who  enrolled 
in  our  summer  classes.  We  take  them  apart, 
evaluate  them  and  see  who  are  taking  our 
classes  and  what  the  impact  is. 

But  the  important  projects  which  have  been 
completed— I  will  refer  to  in  a  moment  or 
two— are  the  International  Institute  Parkdale 
project,  and  the  new  education,  promotion 
and  vocational  guidance  course  which  take 
up  a  substantial  amount  of  our  money. 
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I  wish  to  refer  to  the  department  services, 
and  another  service  which  has  really  attained 
a  phenomenal  growth  is  our  translation  serv- 
ice. We  translate  those  documents  which  we 
feel  are  necessary  for  the  integration  and 
adaptation,  and  are  of  assistance  in  fitting 
into  life  here,  by  those  who  come  from  other 
lands.  They  concern  chiefly  vital  statistics  on 
trades  and  professions  and  educational.  In  the 
first  two  years  of  the  programme,  1959-60,  a 
total  of  800  documents  were  translated.  In 
this  past  year  alone,  we  have  translated  8,800 
such  documents. 

This  has  required  an  increase  in  staff  and 
we  were  delighted  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  saw  fit  to  approve  of  this  increase. 
We  will  be  having  two  additional  full- 
time  translators,  whom  we  call  secretary 
translators.  One  of  the  translators  will  be 
French  speaking.  This  is  unrelated  to  the 
citizenship  programme,  but  because  we  have 
the  translation  facilities  we  will  be  able  to 
have  a  more  formalized  method  of  translating 
correspondence  received  by  the  government 
in  this  language. 

Within  the  department  there  is  a  question 
on  the  order  paper  and  I  think  it  will  be  of 
interest.  Perhaps  I  might  have  the  indulgence 
of  the  hon.  member  who  placed  the  question 
on  the  order  paper,  because  it  ties  in  with 
this  aspect  to  tell  that  in  the  department  we 
have  50  persons  who  speak  a  language  other 
than  English.  The  following  30  languages  are 
spoken  by  members  of  the  department  and  I 
am  going  to  read  them  very  quickly:  Arabic, 
Chinese,  Czech,  Dutch,  Egyptian,  Estonian, 
French,  Gaelic,  German,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Hindustani,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Japanese, 
Latvian,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Malay,  Maltese, 
Rumanian,  Russian,  Serbian,  Spanish,  Swedish, 
Turkish,  Ukrainian,  Urdu  and  Yiddish— all 
spoken  within  the  one  department.  This  is  an 
indication  of  the  broad  range  of  personnel  in 
the  government  service  today. 

Now  I  just  want  to  touch  upon  the  fact  that 
we  are  continuing  our  multilingual  brochures. 
Hon.  members  of  the  House  would  have  seen 
on  their  desks  the  most  recent,  that  which  has 
to  do  with  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart).  I  may  say  that  hon.  members  will 
find  that  the  brochure  in  the  English  language 
in  itself  is  quite  useful.  If  you  want  to  find 
out  in  a  very  quick  and  free  fashion  the 
work  covered  by  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General  you  can  read  it  in  the 
English  language  or  in  the  French  or  any  one 
of  the  other  11  languages  in  which  the  book 
is  being  published. 

Now  I  want  to  revert  to  two  of  the  major 
research  programmes  that  we  participated  in. 


that  is  the  International  Institute  Parkdale 
project  which  brought  into  being  a  book 
called  Newcomers  in  Transition.  I  recom- 
mend it  very  highly  to  all  hon.  members  of 
the  Legislature.  If  you  have  not  already  had 
the  opportunity  of  reading  it  and  if  you  have 
a  constituency  which  is  cosmopolitan,  which 
most  constituencies  in  Ontario  are  becoming, 
you  will  find  this  a  very  informative  and  a 
very  challenging  document. 

Newcomers  in  Transition  is  an  experimental 
study  project  conducted  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Metropolitan  Toronto— an  out- 
standing organization  in  all  aspects— set  up  to 
study  the  relationship  between  rural  immi- 
grants and  Toronto's  community  services.  The 
department  shared  in  the  cost  of  this  research 
study,  which  again  is  probably  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  ever  conducted  in  any  jurisdiction. 
It  is  a  very  canable,  a  very  scientific  research 
study.  I  should  like  to  commend  the  author. 
Miss  Edith  Ferguson,  who  has  done  a  noble 
job  in  this  field.  I  am  reminded  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Gross- 
man) is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  board,  but  my 
membership  card  is  number  one  in  the 
institute  and  I  pride  myself  on  that. 

They  came  up  with  some  very  interesting 
recommendations,  a  s'^ries  of  seven  recom- 
mendations. I  should  like  to  just  touch  upon 
them  briefly,  without  too  much  comment  for 
the  moment.  The  chief  recommendation  is 
the  setting  up  of  what  are  known  as  the 
citizens'  advice  biTreaus  to  be  established  in 
neighbourhoods  where  there  are  high  con- 
centrations of  immigrants.  These  bureaus 
would  provide  information,  refer  reouests  for 
assistance  to  appropriate  sources  of  heln  and 
act  generally  in  the  capacity  of  a  liaison 
office  between  immigrants  and  the  Canadian 
community. 

Then  they  sav  that  these  bureaus  should 
be  operated  under  certain  SDonsorshin.  On 
January  29  I  met  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile),  the  hon.  Mi"-ster 
of  Education,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (^Mr. 
Dvmond).  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  M"nic'r)al 
Affairs  (Mr.  Spoorer),  together  with  Mr. 
Yoerger  and  Mr.  CoVmbo  of  the  deoartment, 
and  we  met  a  group  from  the  project  and  held 
a  discussion  in  relation  to  this  primary  re^om- 
m.endation.  We  had  a  very  fruitful  d'scus^ion. 
They  have  gone  away  to  deal  with  other 
agencies  and  we  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  will  be  coming  back  and  we  will 
again  take  this  matter  up. 

Recommendation  number  two  is  that  offices 
of    government    departments    and    voluntary 
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agencies,  operating  an  agency  where  there 
are  large  numbers  of  immigrants,  should 
employ  workers  fluent  in  the  language  and 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  immigrants  whom  they  serve. 
I  pointed  out  the  makeup  of  our  own  depart- 
ment and  within  the  division  itself.  The 
members  of  that  division  speak  11  languages 
and  can  make  themselves  understood  in  ten 
others,  so  that  they  have  been  able  to  carry 
on  this  counselling  to  a  degree.  Of  course,  I 
have  made  reference  to  the  course  in  Italian 
for  social  workers. 

A  major  recommendation,  of  course,  has  to 
do  with  the  teaching  of  English  and  the 
acquiring  of  vocational  skills  by  immigrants 
in  this  age  of  automation.  This  is  a  field  in 
which  the  emphasis  of  the  department  has 
been  placed  in  recent  times.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  the  review  of  the  department's  acti- 
vities, we  are  doing  quite  a  substantial  job 
both  in  experimentation  and  in  carrying  out 
projects  in  this  field. 

There  are  other  r^commendaitons  to  which 
we  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  directing  our 
minds.  As  a  result  of  one  recommendation, 
we  have  come  up  with  an  idea  of  our  own, 
and  that  is  in  relationship  to  one  of  these 
brochures.  We  are  embarking  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a  brochure  that  will  be  entitled. 
Community  services  for  you  and  your  family, 
which  will  cover  tlie  whole  broad  spectrum 
of  community  life  and  activity  in  all  its 
aspects  within  this  field— finding  a  place  to 
live,  finding  jobs  in  Ontario,  social  assistance 
and  welfare,  health  and  medicine,  education, 
citizenship,  immigration,  leisure-time  activi- 
ties—in order  that  a  newcomer  might  see  him- 
self as  part  of  the  picture  immediately. 

The  education  guidance  project  is  in  the 
midst  of  being  done.  It  is  also  a  co-operative 
sponsored  project.  Only  last  week,  the  first 
report  was  presented  by  Edith  Ferguson,  who 
met  with  the  officials  of  our  department  at  a 
meeting  arranged  with  representatives  from 
The  Department  of  Labour  and  Tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  to  discuss  their  first  pro- 
gramme. 

I  will  read  you  the  outline  of  this  first 
report,  sir,  just  to  give  you  tiie  background 
of  the  kind  of  studies  that  are  going  on: 
Counselling  in  the  immigrant's  native  coimtry, 
counselling  services  in  Canada,  English 
classes,  upgrading  below  grade  8,  equation 
of  academic  standing,  trades  courses,  short- 
term  courses  for  seasonal  unemployed,  special 
inducement  for  unemployed  field  staffs,  special 
attention  to  immigrant  youth.  This  will 
indicate  the  broad  range  of  intensive  study 
going  on  in  this  field. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  What  is 
that  project  called,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Education  guidance 
project.  It  is  also  from  the  International  In- 
stitute. It  is  flowing  from  the  preceding  new- 
comers-in-transition  programme. 

To  the  first  project  we  contributed  $2,500 
for  two  years  and  to  this  new  project  we  are 
contributing  $4,000,  I  believe,  in  a  two-year 
period.  This,  I  believe,  is  an  interim  report, 
which  was  presented  to  us  a  week  ago. 

I  think  it  is  only  fitting,  since  a  department 
such  as  ours  has  as  its  very  basis  of  activity 
co-operation  with  other  departments,  that  I 
take  a  moment  of  the  time  of  this  House,  to 
pay  tribute  to  other  organizations. 

First  of  all,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  Interna- 
tional Institute,  an  organization  for  which  I 
have  the  highest  commendation  and  which 
has  been  a  catalyst  in  this  field.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  has  regarded  our  own  division  of 
citizenship  as  one  of  its  closest  friends,  be- 
cause invariably  its  first  reaction  is  to  turn 
to  us,  to  get  sympathy  or  an  okay,  and  then 
it  proceeds  from  there  to  other  fields,  know- 
ing it  has  our  backing. 

Then  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
Travellers'  Aid  whose  grant  we  are  doubling 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  will  recall  the  gentle  tongue-in- 
cheek  criticism  he  made  of  the  previous  re- 
ceptions for  the  immigrants.  We  have  enlisted 
the  Travellers'  Aid,  a  very  efficient  organiza- 
tion, to  assist  us.  It  co-operates  with  the 
federal  department  and  Metro  Toronto  in 
welcoming  these  people.  I  will  read  just  a 
brief  outline  of  the  work  it  does:  language 
interpretation,  obtaining  overnight  accommo- 
dation in  emergency  situations,  helping 
people  to  get  in  touch  with  relatives  or  friends 
who  did  not  come  to  Union  Station  or  the 
airport,  assisting  with  long-distance  telephon- 
ing or  wires,  help  in  purchasing  railway 
tickets  especially  when  the  air  traveller  is 
continuing  the  journey  to  his  destination  by 
train,  and  looking  after  persons  with  language 
barriers  who  stop  at  Montreal  in  transit.  This 
organization  is  doing  an  excellent  job  and  we 
are  getting  excellent  value  for  our  money 
in  this  field. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  community  folk  art 
council  of  Toronto  for  its  work.  Last  year  it 
sparked  into  being  the  Canadian  folk  art 
council,  and  on  Labour  Day  they  presented 
a  most  magnificent  musical  extravaganza 
called  "Nation  Buflders,  1964"  at  the  CNE. 
To  any  hon.  members  who  are  in  the  city  on 
Labour  Day,  I  say  go  to  the  Canadian 
national  exhibition  and  you  will  see  a  musical 
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spectacle  that  last  year  enlisted  the  talents 
of  some  30  instrumental  ensembles,  dance 
groups  and  choirs,  and  a  cast  of  1,500  from 
the  British  Isles,  north,  central  and  east 
Europe,  the  Balkans,  Africa  and  Asia,  joined 
by  such  outstanding  individuals  and  person- 
alities as  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan.  This  was  a 
folk  art  spectacle  that  I  believe  has  never 
been  witnessed  anywhere  else  before.  I  am 
hopeful  that  during  the  coming  year  the 
Ontario  folk  art  council  will  come  into 
being  and  then  the  full  picture  will  be 
rounded  out  in  this  regard.  I  recall  a  couple 
of  years  ago  when  the  seed  was  planted 
within  the  confines  of  my  own  office. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Canadian  Scene  on  the 
completion  of  its  13th  year.  Tlie  Canadian 
Scene  is  a  non-share  organization  headed  and 
assisted  by  outstanding  Canadians,  organized 
to  provide  written  and  pictorial  material  for 
publications  in  languages  other  than  English, 
having  a  circidation  of  more  than  500,000. 
They  provide  information  on  matters  Cana- 
dian in  politics,  foreign  relations,  social 
customs,  industrial  projects,  culture,  history 
and  institutions.  I  paid  tribute  some  ten 
years  ago  as  a  private  member,  and  I  do  so 
now  as  Minister,  to  Mrs.  B.  B.  Osier  and  all 
associated  with  her  for  an  outstanding  en- 
deavour at  a  community  level. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  saluting  the 
ethnic  press  of  Ontario,  67  newspapers  printed 
in  25  languages  other  than  English  and 
French.  They  continue  to  perform  a  mag- 
nificent service  in  the  integration  of  new- 
comers; and,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  saw  fit 
to  confer  upon  me  an  honorary  membership 
as  a  reward  for  public  service  I  shall  always 
cherish. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  New  Canadian  Theatre 
for  building  and  developing  a  new  Canadian 
venture.  Some  time  ago  I  was  delighted  at  a 
performance  entitled  "I  Remember  Mama," 
one  that  is  well  known  to  many.  I  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  the  newest  production  "The 
Kratt"  on  Friday  night  next. 

I  pay  tribute  to  COST!,  Centro  Organiza- 
tiuo  Scuole  Techniche  Italiane,  known  as 
the  Italian  community  of  education  centre, 
which  is  really  living  up  to  its  motto  of 
"Integration  through  education." 

In  this  regard,  I  make  note  that  the  latter 
part  of  last  year  we  witnessed  the  celebration 
in  Canada  of  the  centennial  of  the  Italian 
settlement  in  Canada.  In  this  connection  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  officially  received  the 
325,100th  Italian  immigrant  to  Canada  since 
World  War  II.  Hon.  members  will  have 
noticed,  if  not  I  bring  to  their  attention,  the 
plaque  which  is  on  the  wall  fust  beside  the 


east  side  of  the  elevator.  It  is  an  indication 
of  the  high  regard  in  which  we  take  this 
centennial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  that  I  have  told  you  is 
part  of  the  story,  more  of  it  than  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  tell  before  in  this  Legislature, 
regarding  all  its  aspects  and  in  particular  in 
citizenship.  I  say,  and  I  repeat  again,  no- 
where else  in  the  world  have  so  many  people 
from  so  many  places  found  such  a  happy 
place  to  live  as  the  province  of  Ontario  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Progressive-Conservative 
administration. 

On  vote  1601: 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  hke  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  Speaker's  gallery  where 
there  is  quite  a  contingent  of  young  Liberals 
from  Oshawa  and  a  few  sturdy  supporters 
from  Etobicoke. 

An  hon.  member:  Has  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  (Mr.  Walker)  left? 

Another  hon,  member:  I  did  not  know  there 

were  Liberals  in  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  listen- 
ing to  the  hon.  Minister  comment  on  his 
department,  I  am  reminded  about  a  certain 
Mohammedan  gentleman  of  the  world  of  fisti- 
cuffs who  is  known  far  and  wide  for  his 
modesty.  That  is  the  only  comment  I  will 
make. 

I  know  the  hon.  Minister— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): He  won  the  medals. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Yes,  he  did. 

I  will  start,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  of 
the  hon.  Minister— I  know  him  to  be  a  capable 
man,  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  broad  knowl- 
edge and  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  experi- 
ence—and therefore  I  am  sure  that  any 
comments  I  may  have  to  make  about  his 
glorious  department  will  be  taken  in  the 
spirit  that  they  are  spoken. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  statement  made  by 
the  hon.  Minister  on  February  22  in  this 
House  in  connection  with  citizenship.  While 
participating  in  the  debate  on  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  I  made  some  mention  of 
various  areas  where  I  felt  that  the  several 
departments  of  government  might  be  able  to 
inrive  at  a  greater  degi*ee  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  provincial  and  federal  levels  of 
government.  Here  in  the  area  of  citizenship 
we  have  yet  another  opportunity. 
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Now  as  the  various  hon.  Ministers  guide 
their  estimates  through  this  House  one  be- 
comes acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  nowhere 
is  there  any  attempt  made  to  extend  the 
area  of  the  operation  of  their  various  de- 
partments into  new  and  different  fields.  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Haskett),  for 
instance,  has  operated  in  a  certain  way  in  a 
certain  field  and  within  certain  guide  lines 
for  so  long  that  he  does  not  seem  to  give  one 
the  impression  that  he  wishes  to  break  new 
ground. 

I  wonder  if  the  same  thing  does  not  apply 
to  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  and  Minister 
of  Citizenship. 

He  made  some  mention  of  foreign  civil 
servants  coming  here  and  the  seminars  and 
what-not  the  government  puts  on,  and  that  is 
fine,  I  commend  him  on  it;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  goes  far  enough.  In  my  estimation,  I  see 
untold  opportunities  where  citizenship  in  all 
its  facets  could  become  truly  a  living  thing 
here  in  Ontario. 

When  I  speak  of  citizenship,  I  do  not  speak 
of  citizenship  only  for  New  Canadians,  I  am 
talking  about  old  Canadians  as  well.  I  see 
broad  exciting  areas  where  the  hon.  Minister 
could  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  department's 
activities.  He  speaks  of  his  department  being 
foremost  in  the  world,  and  as  I  say,  he  is  not 
exactly  what  one  would  call  modest.  How- 
ever I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  his  de- 
partment could,  and  in  my  estimation  should, 
stick  to  its  own  last  and  get  out  of  the  field 
of  education.  Then  less  time  would  be  taken 
in  the  teaching  field  which,  I  submit,  should 
be  under  The  Department  of  Education.  I 
will  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  this  later. 

The  only  comment  I  make  at  this  time  is 
that  time  and  employees  could  better  be 
used  by  the  hon.  Minister  in  improving  the 
status  of  new,  and  I  emphasize  the  word,  old 
Canadians  as  well,  so  that  no  one  can  be,  or 
can  seem  to  be,  a  second-class  citizen. 

On  Monday,  February  22,  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter spoke  at  great  length  on  the  Canadian 
Football  League  and  their  recent  regulation 
in  connection  with  so-called  naturalized  im- 
ports. I  sat  here  and  I  listened  to  him  com- 
menting and  I  wondered.  I  knew  that  he 
himself  really  and  truly  believed  what  he 
was  saying  and  he  really  felt  sympathetic; 
but  I  wonder  how  far  the  government  on  the 
otlier  side  of  this  House  really  and  truly  is 
worried  about  the  citizens  of  Ontario  and  the 
fact  that  not  all  are  treated  as  first-class 
citizens. 

The  hon.  Minister  went  so  far  as  to  state— 
and   I   am   quoting   now   from   page   646   of 


Hansard  of  February  22,  1965— the  hon.  Min- 
ister said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  certificate  naturalized 
citizens  get  is  no  different  from  the  certifi- 
cate any  other  citizen  gets.  It  reads 
exactly  the  same,  as  follows: 

This  is  to  certify  that— the  person  named 
therein— is  a  Canadian  citizen  under  the 
provisions  of  The  Canadian  Citizenship  Act 
and,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges,  and  is  subject  to  all  the 
responsibilities,  obligations  and  duties,  of 
a  Canadian  citizen. 

There  is  no  ranking  of  citizenship;  there 
are  no  exclusions  of  rights  and  privileges 
or  responsibilities,  obligations  and  duties. 

He  spoke  at  great  length  on  the  fact  that  each 
and  every  citizen  of  this  great  land  of  ours 
was  equal,  and  then  he  made  a  suggestion  to 
the  government  at  Ottawa  that  it  do  some- 
thing about  an  amendment  to  The  Canadian 
Citizenship  Act.  As  I  said,  I  sat  there  and  I 
listened  and  I  wondered  how  mvich  this  gov- 
ernment of  ours  is  really  and  truly  interested 
in  what  the  hon.  Minister  was  saying. 

What  he  was  saying  was  commendable,  but 
it  does  not  go  far  enough  in  my  estimation. 
Citizenship  in  all  its  facets  should  be  his 
area  of  responsibility.  His  department  has 
ample  opportunity  and  resources.  It  has 
ample  knowledge  of  the  many  times  that  a 
person  is  denied  entry  into  this  great  land  of 
ours  at  Niagara  Falls  and  at  other  places  in 
Ontario.  I  submit  the  hon.  Minister  should 
step  into  every  such  case.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  him  from  making  investigations  of 
his  own  to  determine  whether  residents  of 
this  great  province  of  ours  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  rights  as  citizens. 

Where  was  the  hon.  Minister  when  the 
matter  of  the  Greek  sailors,  the  American 
and  the  West  Indian  immigrants  came  up? 
And  where  is  the  hon.  Minister  when  ques- 
tions of  discrimination  against  various  people 
in  Ontario  are  brought  to  light?  True,  we 
have  our  human  rights  code  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  has  cer- 
tain duties  to  perform  under  that  Act,  but 
what  about  those  great  races  of  people,  our 
own  native  Indians  and  Eskimos?  I  feel  that 
here  the  hon.  Minister  of  Citizenship  could 
do  a  great  deal  of  missionary  work  in  making 
certain  that  these  people  are  not  deprived  of 
their  right  as  citizens  of  this  great  land  of  ours. 

It  is  easy  for  him  to  say  that  this  is  a 
federal  matter,  but  I  say  to  him  that  he  could 
collaborate  with  the  Ministers  of  Labour  and 
Education  and  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  take 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  do 
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something.  As  I  was  saying,  he  could  col- 
laborate with  the  Ministers  of  Labour  and 
Education,  to  ensure  that  young  Indians  and 
Eskimos  are  trained,  first  of  all.  When  they 
are  trained,  he  could  assist  and  help  them  to 
find  suitable  employment. 

Lastly,  the  government,  in  all  of  its  aspects, 
could  help  these  young  people  to  fit  into  our 
society,  whether  it  be  in  their  native  home- 
land or  in  the  cities.  It  could  assist  them  to 
become  useful,  first-class  citizens  of  our 
society  and  much  of  the  waste  that  one  finds 
now  in  connection  with  these  great  people 
would  be  prevented. 

There  are  many  other  areas  in  our  daily 
lives  where  the  hon.  Minister  of  Citizenship 
and  his  department  could  reach  out,  conduct 
investigations,  educate,  bring  governmental 
pressure  to  bear  and  in  many  other  ways 
ensure  that  all  citizens  of  Ontario  are  treated 
equally  and  as  first-class  citizens. 

In  connection  with  the  Canadian  Football 
League  regulation,  referred  to  previously,  I 
submit  that  the  hon.  Minister  could,  first  of 
all,  make  certain  that  our  own  provincial  laws 
and  the  human  rights  code  are  amended  so 
that  any  action  on  the  part  of  any  group,  such 
as  we  found  with  the  Canadian  Football 
League,  would  automatically  be  illegal. 

Secondly,  I  suggest  that  the  hon.  Minister 
could  show  some  of  the  progressive  spirit 
that  his  government  is  supposed  to  have  by 
contacting  the  appropriate  and  reciprocal 
Minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  various  other 
provinces  of  Canada.  He  could  show  leader- 
ship by  setting  up  a  conference  to  examine 
the  whole  field  of  citizenship  from  province 
to  province. 

In  his  1963  and  1964  estimates,  the  hon. 
Minister  made  references  to  a  uniform  Com- 
panies Act.  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  might  well  consider  a 
conference,  or  a  series  of  conferences,  with 
other  provincial  Ministers  of  the  Crown  across 
Canada  in  search  of  uniformity  in  provincial 
legislation  in  the  field  of  citizenship. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  comments  in 
connection  with  the  companies  branch.  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  speak 
of  the  fact  that  his  department  had  been 
examined  by  the  organization  and  methods 
group  from  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's 
office  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  him  talk 
about  the  way  that  his  department  had  been 
automated.  But  two  or  three  things  bothered 
me. 

He  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  fees 
are  going  to  be  increased— that  is,  the  fees  of 
incorporation.  He  said  this  is  in  keeping 
with  the  times. 


But  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  new 
service  that  the  residents  of  this  great  prov- 
ince of  ours  are  supposed  to  be  getting  from 
the  hon.  Minister's  department  in  connection 
with  corporate  applications  is  only  what  they 
are  entitled  to.  It  is  what  they  should  have 
been  getting  all  these  years.  I  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  me,  see  why  they  should  pay  more 
money  for  what  they  should  have  had  in  the 
first  place. 

The  second  thing  is,  if  the  hon.  Minister  is 
automating  and  streamlining— he  is  talking 
about  making  a  $20,000  saving— if  this  is  so, 
then  the  department  should  be  operating  more 
efficiently— and  if  it  is  the  costs  of  incorpora- 
tion should  go  down,  not  up.  That  is  my 
submission  in  connection  with  the  costs  of 
incorporation,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Now,  proceeding  further  in  the  whole  field 
of  incorporation,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  specific  comments  here.  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  Minister  that,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, the  whole  system  of  granting  charters  and 
of  corporate  affairs  generally  is  one  of  the 
best.  People  like  Messrs.  Levine,  Whitehead, 
Margolian  and  others,  are  no  doubt,  the 
reason  for  the  excellent  reputation  our  com- 
panies branch  enjoys  outside  Ontario.  Not- 
withstanding what  the  hon.  Minister  has  had 
to  say,  what  about  the  views  of  those  within 
Ontario? 

Let  us  look  at  the  picture.  Let  us  look  at 
what  happens  when  a  citizen  or  solicitor  in 
Ontario  makes  an  application  for  incorporation 
or  for  supplementary  letters  patent.  We  find 
that  this  envious  reputation  tarnishes  a  bit. 
Last  year  my  hon.  colleagues  were  complain- 
ing of  the  fact  that  incorporation  takes 
something  like  six  to  eight  weeks.  This  year 
the  hon.  Minister  tells  me  that  it  is  seven  to 
ten  days.  I  take  issue  with  the  hon.  Minister 
on  that  point— because  I  have  at  least  one 
application  that  has  taken  longer  and  is  still 
there.  I  have  not  heard  why.  So  if  he  says 
it  is  seven  to  ten  days,  that  may  be  so,  but 
I  have  one  that  has  taken  longer. 

In  any  incorporation,  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
has  to  secure  a  name.  Tlie  hon.  Minister  has 
talked  about  how  he  is  going  to  have  this 
whole  question  of  the  searching  of  names 
brought  up  to  date  and  automated. 

I  should  say  in  all  fairness  that  if  a  solicitor 
has  the  time  to  attend  at  the  Parliament 
buildings  personally,  or  if  he  is  in  the  know, 
he  can  usually  secure  quick— even  instant- 
approval  of  the  name  or  of  any  other  corpor- 
ate matter.  However,  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  ordinary  citizen  or  solicitor.  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  two  weeks  or  more  may  pass 
before  name  approval  is  received. 
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People  may  say:  "What  if  the  name  sub- 
mitted is  not  approved?"  Another  name  or 
names  must  then  be  submitted  and  a  few 
more  weeks  elapse  and  so  on.  Some  of  these 
can  go  on  for  quite  a  while.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  seeing  how  this  question  of  name 
automation  works  out.  So  far,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  that  it 
has  speeded  up. 

My  sole  contention,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
any  person  should  be  able  to  secure  one-day, 
or  at  the  longest  two-day,  service  on  a  cor- 
porate name.  If  the  hon.  Minister  is  short 
of  staff,  he  should  seriously  consider  revising 
and  modernizing  the  system.  He  says  he  has; 
we  will  see.  Perhaps  the  question  of  names 
might  not  be  that  important,  but  I  should 
repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  without  the  name 
one  cannot  commence  with  the  whole  applica- 
tion. 

Speaking  of  the  application,  here,  too,  the 
delay  is  sometimes  most  distressing.  I  know, 
and  we  all  know,  that  these  applications  must 
be  examined  by  lawyers  and  others  who  are 
knowledgeable  in  corporate  affairs  and  I 
would  be  pleased  to  see  how  the  hon.  Minister 
can  automate  that.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  seems  that  the  companies  branch  is 
definitely  in  need  of  a  larger  number  of 
solicitors  and  this  type  of  staff  so  that  the 
applications  may  be  processed  more  swiftly. 
After  all,  most  of  the  province's  business  is 
carried  on  by  corporate  entities  and  whatever 
operates  to  the  detriment  of  the  efficient 
growth  and  operation  of  corporations  must  be 
harmful  to  our  economy. 

I  listened  to  the  hon.  Minister  quote  the 
figure  of  7,324  incorporations  for  the  last 
year.  I  had  a  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask 
him  about  what  had  happened  in  the  last 
two  years.  In  that  period  we  had  6,000  in- 
corporations for  the  two  years  1963-1962  and 
I  was  a  bit  worried  about  that.  I  wondered 
if  it  was  an  indication  of  a  levelling  off,  and 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  state 
that  the  number  has  gone  up  to  a  new,  all- 
time  record  of  7,324.  But  this  only  reinforces 
what  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman— that  corpora- 
tions and  everything  to  do  with  corporate 
entities  are  of  great  importance  to  this  prov- 
ince of  ours. 

Continuing  with  corporate  applications,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  the  method  in  which  they 
are  handled  by  the  companies  branch,  often 
an  application  is  sent  in  and  nothing  is  heard 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  I  understand  that 
length  of  time  will  be  shortened,  but  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  sometimes  nothing  is 
heard  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  then  the 
whole  application  is  returned  because  some- 
body   signed    his    name    "John    W.    Smith" 


instead  of  "John  Walter  Smith,"  for  example. 
I  would  say  that  if  the  same  man  had  signed 
his  name  "John  Smith,"  nothing  would  have 
been  said.  But  since  he  signed  his  name 
"John  W.  Smith,"  the  whole  application  for 
incorporation  or  for  supplementary  letters 
patent,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  returned  to  the 
solicitor's  office  for  this  one  item.  This  is 
truly  a  ludicrous  state  of  affairs. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary's  department  to  have  one 
or  two  of  his  officials  specifically  designed 
as  checkers?  These  people  could  make  a 
preliminary  inspection  of  the  application  for 
any  minor  omissions  such  as  this.  A  telephone 
call  to  the  applying  solicitor's  office,  in  many 
cases  could  secure  the  additional  information 
required.  There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
these  checkers  from  amending  the  application 
in  this  trivial  way,  right  on  the  spot.  Thus 
the  application  could  be  sent  directly  to  the 
solicitor  in  the  companies  branch  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  pass  on  the  application.  This 
would  result  in  a  large  saving  of  time.  As 
it  stands  now,  it  would  seem  that  the  solicitors 
who  are  in  the  companies  branch  must  be 
overworked,  because  in  many  cases,  an  appli- 
cation takes  what  appears  to  be  far  too  long 
to  be  approved  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary. 

The  whole  process  of  securing  an  engross- 
ing date  could  certainly  stand  further  im- 
provement above  and  beyond  what  the  hon. 
Minister  has  told  us  tonight.  I  am  certain, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  many  other 
areas  within  the  whole  question  of  incorpora- 
tion where  the  hon.  Minister  could  improve 
and  streamline  procedures.  Not  only  would 
he  render  a  worthy  service,  but  he  would 
render  a  great  contribution  to  this  province's 
economic  development  in  that  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  company  or  the  securing  of  supple- 
mentary letters  patent,  or  other  corporate 
matters,  could  be  facilitated. 

One  other  matter  comes  to  my  mind  and 
that  is  the  need  for  greater  co-ordination  of 
the  work  of  the  companies  branch  and  the 
securities  branch.  What  with  Windfall  and 
other  scandals,  it  would  seem  that  The 
Attorney  General's  Department  is  sick  enough 
as  things  stand.  However,  my  comments  are 
in  connection  with  the  requirements  that  are 
made  of  a  person  who  must  deal  both  with 
the  companies  branch  and  The  Attorney 
General's  Department  on  a  particular  corpor- 
ate matter. 

Let  us  look  at  the  example  of  a  businessman 
who  has  a  private  corporation  and  wishes  to 
secure  supplementary  letters  patent  so  that  he 
may  make  a  public  offering  of  his  stock.  First, 
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he  must  go  through  the  lengthy  process  of 
having  his  appHcation  for  supplementary 
letters  patent  checked  and  rechecked  in  the 
department  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary. 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  he  go  to  the 
securities  branch  of  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General,  to  secure  permission  to 
make  the  public  oflFering.  Here  his  full  appli- 
cation, which  had  already  been  checked  in 
detail  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  de- 
partment, is  checked  again.  This  is  an  un- 
necessary waste  of  time  and  money  on  the 
part  of  tlie  staflFs  of  both  departments  and  on 
the  part  of  the  applicant.  Should  there  not 
be  a  very  close  liaison  between  the  two  de- 
parhnents? 

The  hon.  Minister  has  spoken  about  how 
The  Attorney  General's  Department  and 
his  own  co-operate  in  connection  with  law 
students  and  the  like.  That  is  a  good  start. 
However,  I  would  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
on  matters  such  as  this  it  might  be  better 
for  the  two  departments  to  be  merged  as  one. 
You  go  to  the  companies  branch  to  get  per- 
mission to  create  new  capital  stock,  and  then 
you  go  to  the  securities  branch  for  permission 
to  sell  it.  One  activity  is  meaningless  without 
the  other.  Why  not  combine  the  government 
departments  that  handle  both? 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  There  is  a  duplication  of 
functions  here  and  it  should  eliminated. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  on  the  com- 
panies branch,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  note 
the  hon.  Minister  commented  on  modem, 
corporate  legislation  and  the  select  com- 
mittee and  the  work  that  the  committee 
was  doing.  I  note  that  in  his  1963  report  to 
this  House,  the  hon.  Minister  made  mention 
of  the  uniform  companies  Act,  and  I  wonder, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  could  now  tell  us  whether 
he  proposes  to  bring  such  a  statute  before  this 
House  during  this  session.  Will  he  await  the 
report  of  the  committee  proposed  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne?  In  the  1963  esti- 
mates debate,  the  hon.  Minister  made  mention 
of  the  advisability  of  such  a  statute.  Perhaps 
he  would  care  to  comment  on  this  later  on. 

In  connection  with  the  citizenship  branch, 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  first  comments  concern  the 
question  of  whether  the  whole  area  of  teach- 
ing should   not  be  imder  the  wing  of  The 
Department  of  Education.  In  his   1963  esti- 
mates, the  hon.    Minister   stated   as  follows: 
Now  the  programme  is  able  to  be  con- 
solidated and  I  should  like  to  touch  upon 
briefly,  for  the  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
some  of  the  highlights,  the  responsibilities 
and  the  functions. 


He  then  said: 

The  chief  one,  of  course,  is  in  language 
and  the  citizenship  training  programme. 
That  is  based  on  the  servicing  of  classes 
xmder  school  boards  and  voluntary 
agencies.  This  last  year  there  have  been 
441  such,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  more 
than  9,700. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  there  had  been  97 
voluntary  agency  classes  with  more  than 
2,000  students.  Then  he  talked  about  sup- 
plementary classes,  day  classes  and  institu- 
tional classes  for  workmen's  compensation  and 
the  like.  In  his  1964  estimates,  the  hon. 
Minister  once  more  referred  to  the  activities 
of  his  citizenship  division  as  follows: 

One,  and  perhaps  the  largest  component 
part  of  this  division,  is  the  provision  of 
language  training  for  newcomers.  That 
training  is  given  through  three  vehicles. 

Then  he  went  on  to  talk  about  the  local 
departments  of  education,  various  other 
classes,  special  classes  and  so  on.  This  year, 
he  repeated  himself  almost  verbatim.  He 
made  reference  this  year  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  705  such  classes,  with  a  total  enrolment 
of  something  like  12,000  people.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  will  note  that  the  hon.  Minister 
refers  to  the  servicing  of  classes.  He  refers 
to  school  boards.  He  refers  to  voluntary 
agencies.  Many  times  the  word  classes  is 
used.  Many  times  reference  is  made  to  co- 
operation with  The  Department  of  Education. 

This  year  he  refers  to  the  children's 
diisses  for  children  of  immigrants.  He  talks 
about  language  training  material.  In  all,  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  wonders  why,  since  this  is 
purely  an  educational  matter,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  language  classes  and  the  training  of 
teachers  is  not  put  under  the  aegis  of  The 
Department  of  Education  where  it  belongs. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  this  to  the 
hon.  Minister.  I  appreciate  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter's care  for  new  Canadians,  but  I  do  feel 
that  The  Department  of  Education,  with  its 
background  in  teaching  and  with  the  neces- 
sary materials  available  right  there,  would 
perhaps  be  a  better  department  for  doing  this 
type  of  work. 

I  am  told  that  perhaps  the  reason  this 
whole  question  of  education  of  newcomers  is 
placed  under  The  Department  of  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  is  that  the  hon.  Minister  and 
his  government  make,  to  use  the  old  quota- 
tion, "political  hay"  with  these  classes.  This 
government  of  ours  here  in  Ontario  takes 
credit  for  not  only  the  teaching  of  English  to 
iiewcomers,  but  also  for  the  fact  that  new- 
comers are  able  to  come  to  this  great  land 
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of  ours  and  get  ahead  in  the  world.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  connection 
with  the  whole  field  of  immigration  that  this 
government  of  ours  does  not  take  credit  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  strongly  urge  the 
hon.  Minister  to  return  this  whole  field  of 
education  to  The  Department  of  Education— 
to  take  it  out  of  tlie  field  of  politics.  His 
talents,  and  the  facilities  of  his  department, 
could  better  be  used  in  exploring  new  and 
exciting  areas  in  the  whole  field  of  citizen- 
ship, where  true  leadership  could  be  shown 
by  the  hon.   Minister. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
commend  the  government  on  its  training  pro- 
gramme for  the  teaching  of  English  as  a 
second  language  in  summer  schools  and  for 
its  teacher-training  programme.  However, 
it  is  my  submission  that  the  entire  programme 
is  much  too  limited  in  its  scope.  I  understand 
that  some  2,400  students  took  the  course  last 
summer  and  that  90  teachers— those  are 
teachers  trained  to  teach  English  as  a  second 
language— were  turned  out  last  year.  With 
the  waves  of  immigration  which  this  country 
has  experienced  in  the  past,  and  will  no 
doubt  experience  in  the  future,  there  is  a 
general  need  for  the  teaching  of  English  as  a 
second  subject  to  all  new  immigrants  who 
should  desire  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  12,000  that  the  hon. 
Minister  referred  to  this  year,  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many  actually  graduated.  He  may 
have  mentioned  that  point,  but  I  perhaps 
missed  it.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  would 
care  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  one  often 
hears  that  this  field  of  training  new  Cana- 
dians is  one  where  many  new  Canadians  find 
that  their  inquiries  are  handed  from  depart- 
ment to  department— from  the  federal  to  the 
provincial  level  and  back.  A  great  deal  of 
buck-passing  goes  on,  I  am  told.  Many  new 
Canadians  secure  the  impression,  in  a  verj' 
short  time,  sir,  that  this  area  is  a  neglected 
one. 

I  need  not  tell  this  House  of  the  peculiar 
diificulties  that  an  immigrant  who  speaks  no 
English  must  have.  On  the  social  level,  his 
area  of  contact  is,  for  the  most  part,  centred 
around  those  who  speak  his  own  language. 
In  certain  areas  in  downtown  Toronto,  neigh- 
bourhood houses  of  the  nature  of  University 
Settlement  and  St.  Christopher  House  are 
found;  and  I  understand  that  one  of  the  prime 
problems,  in  making  a  success  of  the  various 
projects  that  these  houses  offer  for  the  en- 
richment of  the  lives  of  new  Canadians,  is 
drawing  them  from  their  tight  circle  of 
countrymen  into  the  various  projects  being 
carried  on  at  the  neighbourhood  houses. 


In  his    1964   estimates,   the   hon.    Minister 
referred  to  a  study  and  he  said  as  follows: 
A    year    ago    we    concluded    two    pro- 
jects— 

Now  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  first  one 
that  was  a  social  planning  council  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  University  of  Toronto 
study.  I  did  not  hear  any  mention  in  the 
hon.  Minister's  comments  in  connection  with 
that  study,  and  perhaps  he  might  enlighten 
the  House  on  this  later.  He  has  told  us  of 
many  new  projects,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that  his  department  is  going  ahead  with 
this  type  of  work.  The  need  for,  and  the 
effect  these  projects  are  having  on  the  lives 
of  new  Canadians  cannot  be  measured  in 
words  or  money,  and  I  must  commend  the 
hon.  Minister  in  this  regard. 

When  a  new  Canadian,  unfamiliar  with  the 
ways  of  our  country  needs  guidance  in  con- 
nection with  social,  business  or  educational 
life,  it  should  be  apparent  to  all  that  the 
giving  of  guidance— which  in  itself  is  very 
difficult,  even  for  old  Canadians— is  rendered 
doubly  difficult  for  one  who  does  not  speak 
English.  In  this  regard  the  work  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  doing  must  be  commended. 

Now  the  hon.  Minister,  in  his  estimates  of 
last  year,  also  referred  to  a  major  project  to 
be  carried  out  in  1964— called  the  educational 
guidance  project— in  conjunction  with  the 
International  Institute  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  He  mentioned  the  aims  of  this  study 
and,  in  listening  to  the  hon.  Minister,  he 
mentioned  several.  Perhaps  he  might  clarify 
in  his  comments  later  on  whether  or  not  this 
study  has  been  completed. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  second 
subject  to  our  new  Canadians  is  a  most  impor- 
tant one,  not  only  to  the  new  Canadians,  but 
also  to  the  province  of  Ontario  and  its 
economy.  For  no  person  can  truly  contribute 
his  share  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country, 
and  of  this  province,  without  being  familiar 
with  the  language  and  ways  of  Canada.  I 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  regard,  that 
this  whole  area  should  be  turned  back  to 
The  Department  of  Education,  from  whence 
it  came. 

The  hon.  Minister  makes  comment  on  the 
number  of  new  Canadian  students  in  the 
government's  language  classes.  I  note  that 
last  year  my  hon.  leader  who  spoke  then  as 
the  member  for  Dovercourt,  asked  the  hon. 
Minister  if  the  10,000  students  who  were 
then  in  class  attended  regularly  over  a  period, 
or  if  they  just  came  the  first  day  and  regis- 
tered. He  was  as  worried,  as  I  am,  as  to 
whether  the   10,000  actually  completed  the 
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course.  He  asked  the  same  question  that  I 
ask  this  year:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  any  facts 
as  to  the  dropouts  and,  if  he  does,  does  he 
have  any  facts  as  to  why  these  people 
dropped  out?  Apparently  the  hon.  Minister's 
department  is  contemplating  such  a  study. 
I  heard  during  his  comments  this  evening 
some  reference  to  statistics,  but  I  was  not  too 
sure  whether  he  was  actually  covering  this 
point.  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  about  this 
later. 

My  hon.  leader  also  asked,  last  year,  what 
steps  the  government  was  taking  to  rectify 
the  situation  of  dropouts;  and  perhaps  the 
hon.  Minister  could  tell  us  a  bit  about  that 
later  as  well. 

In  connection  with  the  post  office,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  note  that  there  is  an  item  of 
$60,000  here  for  salaries.  Perhaps  there  is 
a  very  good  reason  for  same,  but  it  would 
seem  strange  that  the  provincial  government 
paid  salaries  in  its  own  post  office.  It  was 
always  my  understanding  that  this  was  a 
federal  responsibility.  I  always  felt  that  the 
citizens  of  Canada  paid  for  post  offices 
through  taxes  and  the  buying  of  stamps,  and 
I  would  appreciate  hearing  the  hon.  Minister's 
comment  in  this  regard,  inasmuch  as  there 
seems  to  be  quite  a  bit  of  talk  about  unrest 
in  the  post  office  at  Queen's  Park  over  salaries. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  looked  at  but 
a  few  of  the  matters  involved  in  the  estimates 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary.  My  hon. 
colleagues,  I  am  certain,  will  have  other 
comments  to  make  in  connection  with  this 
department  and  I  will  end  my  remarks  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  commend  the  hon.  Minister  on  the  delight- 
ful scamper  that  we  had  this  evening  through 
the  administrative  affairs  of  his  department. 
Also  on  the  obvious  efforts  that  he  is  making 
to  bring  up  to  date  the  routines  of  his  de- 
partment. 

I  am  particularly  reminded  tonight— when 
I  heard  his  remarks  that  the  period  for  in- 
corporation of  a  company  these  days  is  now 
something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  seven  to 
ten  days— I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1945  to  1950  the  period 
for  incorporation  of  companies  in  this  prov- 
ince was  seven  to  ten  days.  I  think  it  is  very 
noteworthy  that  this  government  has  been 
able  to  get  over  the  hump  of  the  economic 
activity  in  this  province  during  the  last  15 
years,  and  finally  reach  again  the  efficiency 
which  was  so  demonstrated  during  the  period 
that  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  1945  to  1950. 

I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon. 


Minister  would  have  been  in  a  position  to 
have  indicated  the  areas  of  the  relevant 
studies  to  which  cursory  mention  was  made 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  in  connection 
with  The  Corporations  Act  and  related 
statutes.  The  remarks  in  the  hon.  Minister's 
introduction  of  his  estimates  tonight  were  as 
cursory  as  those  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  and  as  cursory  as  those  made  by  the 
hon.  Minister  when  he  first  commented,  I 
believe  last  September,  on  this  study. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  available  to  him  in  this  proposed 
study  an  area  for  initiating  the  kind  of  study 
that  is  urgently  needed  in  the  society  in 
which  we  are  living.  We  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  these  days  speaking  about  the  scien- 
tific revolution,  the  technological  revolution, 
the  impact  of  modem  techniques  on  our 
society.  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  an 
intensive  study  was  made  of  the  kind  of 
organization  which  has  been  called  forward 
and  called  into  being  by  that  development 
and  change.  I  refer  to  the  impact  which  the 
corporate  form  of  organization,  in  all  its 
aspects,  has  on  the  life  of  everyone  these 
days  in  our  community. 

When  a  study  is  going  to  be  made  of  The 
Corporations  Act  and  of  the  related  statutes, 
I,  for  one,  do  not  think  it  is  sufficient  any 
longer  to  conduct  the  kind  of  study  which 
has  similarities  to  the  manner  in  which  we, 
or  many  of  us,  learned  to  admire  Shakespeare 
in  school,  that  is,  you  took  the  particular 
book  or  the  study  and  you  dissected  it,  clause 
by  clause.  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  quite  con- 
cerned, that  this  particular  ten-year  study  of 
The  Corporations  Act  will  result  in  nothing 
other  than  that  type  of  examination  of  the 
procedures  and  the  mechanics  for  the 
incorporation,  organization  and  dissolution  of 
companies. 

I  think  that  we  should  be  well  aware  today 
that  every  aspect  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  and  manufacturing  operations  of 
our  society  are  involved  with  corporations. 
The  kind  of  study  which  is  needed  as  a  study 
of  the  method  by  which  corporations  are 
managed,  the  methods  by  which  they  obtain 
the  funds  through  which  they  operate,  the 
methods  by  which  they  conduct  their  busi- 
nesses, the  methods  by  which  they  dissolve 
their  affairs  and  wind  up  their  operations.  I 
think  in  all  these  aspects  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous field  for  effective  and  definitive  and 
forward-thinking  study  of  the  way  in  which 
people  in  our  society  are  involved  constantly 
and  continuously  with  corporate  forms  of 
organization  of  activity. 

I  would  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  would 
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see  fit  to  make  certain  that  the  terms  of 
reference  for  this  select  committee  are  drawn 
in  such  a  way  that  this  broad  study  can  be 
made  of  tlie  impact  of  tlie  present  ways  of 
living  on  the  individuals  who  have  to  become 
and  are  associated  with  corporate  forms. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  real  area  available 
to  allow  corporate  organizations  in  their 
fimctioning  and  operations  to  have  some 
degree  of  democracy  introduced  into  their 
operations.  We  all  know  that  there  is  very 
httle  democracy  involved  in  the  organization 
of  business  today.  We  think  that  there  is  a 
very  real  area  in  which  people  can,  in  fact, 
have  an  effective  say  in  the  business  organiza- 
tions through  which  they  operate.  I  think 
there  are  many  fictions  abroad  about  the 
position  of  shareholders  in  organizations.  We 
pay  lip  service  to  the  fact  that  they  are  part 
owners  of  businesses,  we  pay  lip  service  to 
the  fact  that  a  minority  shareholder  has  cer- 
tain riglits.  I  question  very  much  that  there 
is  any  real  area  of  authority  vested  in  the 
shareholders   of   corporations   today. 

I  think,  turning  to  the  position  of  creditors 
of  organizations,  such  as  a  company  organiza- 
tion, that  the  creditors,  as  such,  have  very 
little  say  in  the  way  in  which  their  position 
as  creditors  is  protected.  This  is  particularly 
so  in  terms  of  the  unsecured  trade  creditors 
of  many  companies  who  are  day  in  and  day 
out  doing  business  with  those  companies  and 
suddenly  find  that  the  company  has  had  to 
declare  itself   in  bankruptcy. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  areas  this  particular 
study  could  cover— and  it  has  been  mentioned 
before  in  this  assembly— is  this  area  of  the 
insolvency  of  companies,  of  companies  that 
are  ceasing  to  do  business  as  commercial 
organizations  whether  they  just  simply  cease, 
or  whether  they  make  an  assignment  in 
bankruptcy,  or  are  placed  in  bankruptcy.  We 
are  well  aware  that  questions  of  insol- 
vency and  bankruptcy  are  matters  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government,  but 
it  would  appear  to  us  that  the  kind  of  study 
which  is  required  under  the  aegis  of  this 
particular  select  committee  is  one  which 
would  envisage  a  study  continuing  through 
to  the  death  of  corporations,  so  that  the 
methods  by  which  companies  are  finally 
wound  up  can  be  thoroughly  and  exhaustively 
studied  and  investigated. 

I  do  not  think  this  department,  I  do  not 
think  that  even  this  government,  has  avail- 
able to  it  the  kind  of  information  about  the 
defalcation  of  companies  which  are  ceasing 
to  carry  on  their  operations  to  make  an 
effective  study.  This  is  certainly  one  area 
where   such    a    select   committee,    as    is    en- 


visaged, could  well  carry  out  forward-looking 
and  reasoned  studies  of  how  corporations  at 
this  particular  time  in  our  society  are  to  per- 
form the  kind  of  responsible  function  which 
they  are  designed  to  perform. 

In  this  same  area  of  the  impact  of  cor- 
porate organizations  on  the  lives  of  so  many 
people,  I  would  think  that  this  particular 
department,  and  for  want  of  another  depart- 
ment to  consider  it  I  would  ask  that  this 
study  of  corporations  as  such,  be  also  ex- 
tended to  touch  upon  and  to  consider,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
legislative  assembly,  the  place  in  our  society 
of  the  professional  bodies  which  have  been 
granted  by  public  Acts  of  this  Legislature  very 
wide  areas  of  self-regulation,  self-government, 
self-recruitment  of  members,  and  what  is  a 
concomitant  of  those  particular  attributes, 
the  general  wish  to  exclude  the  public  from 
having  an  interest  in  their  affairs. 

I  speak  particularly  of  the  traditional 
societies,  the  law  society  of  Upper  Canada, 
the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
Ontario,  the  association  of  architects,  the 
association  of  professional  engineers,  the 
public  accoimtants  council  of  Ontario.  There 
are  undoubtedly  other  such  societies,  and  I 
would  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  could  well 
consider  enlarging  the  scope  of  his  study  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  those  bodies,  which 
have  been  granted  all  that  authority  by  this 
Legislature,  are  in  fact  at  this  present  time 
responsive  to  the  public  interest  inherent  in 
their  activities. 

I  need  not  mention  here  the  specific  in- 
stances of  the  last  few  days  in  connection 
with  the  medical  society,  the  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Ontario,  and  the 
request  for  further  extension  of  the  powers 
of  that  particular  body  and  its  relation  to  the 
comments  that  were  attributed  in  the  press 
to  the  supervising  coroner  of  Ontario  in  the 
inquest  which  was  held  last  weekend.  This  is 
one  particular  area  which  could  well  be 
examined  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing 
which  I  think  is  necessary  at  this  time  in 
reviewing  the  affairs  of  such  societies. 

I  think  indeed  that  these  particular  societies 
may  very  well,  if  they  are  in  fact  responsive 
to  the  public  interest,  welcome  such  an 
inquiry  into  their  affairs  and  into  their  oper- 
ations to  find  out,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  from  them  the  powers  of  self- 
government,  but  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  whether  after  all  these  years— particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  law  society,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  college  of  physicians  and 
surgeons— whether  or  not  they  are  in  fact 
responsive   to    the    public    interest   which    is 
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involved  in  all  their  activities.  I  think  there 
is  a  real  danger  that  such  societies  can  with- 
draw and  can  become  such  a  law  unto  them- 
selves that  they  have  no  further  close 
connection  with  the  public  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  would  think  that  another  area  in  which 
the  lion.  Minister  could  well  initiate  policies 
and  have  policies  that  would  have  far-reach- 
ing effect  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  is  the 
area  that  may  well  have  to  wait  upon  the 
report  of  the  Royal  commission— the  area  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  public  administration 
of  this  province  is  made  responsive  to  and 
controlled  by  the  people  whom  that  admini- 
stration affects  in  so  many  broad  ways.  This 
is  an  area  touched  upon  on  many  occasions 
in  this  assembly.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
this  particular  Minister,  and  I  think  this 
is  the  correct  area  for  such  a  study  to  be  made, 
should  concern  himself  about  the  kind  of 
controls  available  both  in  this  assembly  and 
outside,  over  the  administration. 

Unfortunately,  in  many  respects,  we  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  particular  framework 
of  operation  in  which  ministerial  discretion  as 
such  is  almost  sacrosanct.  We  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  tradition  that  believes  that 
the  only  real  recourse  a  person  must  have 
is  to  the  courts  of  law,  other  than  this 
assembly  and  the  few  periods  in  which  ques- 
tions are  allowed.  Recause  of  historical 
traditions  that  we  can  go  into  on  other 
occasions  here,  we  have  found  ourselves  in  a 
position  where  the  whole  field  of  administra- 
tive justice  through  administrative  courts  has 
been  completely  and  entirely  neglected.  We 
have  an  opportunity  in  this  province,  with 
so  many  commissions,  so  many  boards  and 
so  many  tribunals,  to  turn  the  minds  of  this 
assembly  to  the  proposition  of  the  kind  of 
administrative  courts,  the  kind  of  administra- 
tive justice,  that  is  now  so  necessary  because 
of  the  impringement  of  government  activity 
on  the  lives  of  so  many  people. 

In  this  same  particular  area,  we  will  un- 
doubtedly hear  of  the  Ombudsman  during 
the  course  of  discussions  and  this  is  just  one 
asnect  of  the  same  problem.  Rut  I  would 
ask  this  particular  hon.  Minister  if  he  would 
seriously  consider  studying  the  whole  area  of 
administrative  justice— whether  there  is  not 
a  place  in  our  system  of  law,  in  this  province, 
for  administrative  courts.  Now  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  had  an  opportimity  to  update 
the  administration  of  his  department  and  has 
been  able  to  initiate  policies  in  the  area  of 
citizenship,  I  would  hope  that  he  would  turn 
his  mind  to  initiating  policies  in  the  area  of 
corporate  forms  of  organization  in  the  area 
of  the  professional  bodies,  to  find  out  whether 


or  not  they  continue  to  respond  to  public 
interest,  and  in  the  particular  areas  of  admini- 
strative courts  and  administrative  justice. 

On  the  other  matters  dealt  with  by  the 
hon.  Minister,  many  other  comments  will  be 
made  during  the  course  of  his  estimates,  but 
these  are  the  particular  areas  where  I  would 
like  him  to  initiate  some  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  government  so  that  we  can  move  for- 
ward and  find  some  kind  of  solutions  to  the 
needs  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1601. 

Mr.  R.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  vote  1601,  on  the  govern- 
ment hospitality  fund,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  at  this  time,  if  his  department  is 
considering  extending  to  the  Windsor  junior 
chamber  of  commerce  its  request  submitted 
to  the  government  for  financial  assistance  to 
carry  on  the  30th  national  Jaycee  convention? 
As  I  look  through  the  public  accounts,  I 
notice  that  practically  every  national  body 
that  has  some  type  of  an  affair  in  the  prov- 
ince, does  receive  some  financial  aid,  and  I 
know  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  my  com- 
munity would  certainly  appreciate  the  finan- 
cial assistance  of  this  government.  Ry  the 
way,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  be  a  guest 
speaker  at  the  affair,  so  it  would  be  only  that 
much  more  fitting  that  the  province  contribute 
in  a  substantial  way  to  the  success  of  the 
national  convention  of  the  Windsor  junior 
chamber  of  commerce. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor- Walkerville  that 
today  has  really  been  junior  chamber  of 
commerce  day,  because  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher)  has  been 
in  touch  with  me  by  telephone,  orally  and 
by  note,  to  find  out  the  same  question.  I  have 
indicated  to  him  that  when  this  sum  of 
$40,000  is  passed  by  this  Legislature,  I  will 
then  be  in  a  position  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  request  of  the  junior  chamber  of 
commerce,  both  for  its  national  convention 
in  Windsor  and  its  Ontario  gathering  in 
London.  I  want  to  let  the  hon.  member  know 
that  the  junior  chamber  of  commerce  in  this 
province  of  Ontario  has  been  well  treated, 
because  it  has  received  hospitality  in  five  of 
the  previous  sue  years,  which  no  other  organ- 
ization has  received. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  you 
not  give  us  an  answer  now?  You  do  not 
expect  us  to  vote  this  $40,000  out,  do  you? 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  He  has 
answered. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  figure  of 
$40,000,  which  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
is  asking  us  to  vote  under  this  heading,  I  take 
it  from  past  experience,  is  something  of  an 
elastic  figure.  In  the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  the  pubUc  accounts  of  Ontario— that  is 
the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1964— the 
Legislature  also  voted  $40,000  but  the  hon. 
Minister  or  the  government  or  whoever  was 
responsible,  saw  fit  to  spend  $52,647.52  out 
of  the  $40,000.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  House  is  entitled  to  some  explanation  of 
the  principles  according  to  which  this  gravy 
is  ladled  out. 

As  the  hon.  Minister  pointed  out,  the 
junior  chamber  of  commerce  seems  to  do 
very  well,  and  it  did  well  in  the  particular 
year  to  which  the  public  accounts  apply.  It 
received  $2,100.78.  The  Kinsmen's  national 
convention  got  $3,273.50;  the  national  asso- 
ciation of  bottlers  of  carbonated  beverages  got 
$929.13.  I  am  sure  that  there  were  many 
other  organizations  similar  in  nature  to  these 
that  had  conventions  in  Ontario.  How  is  it 
that  some  get  a  handout  and  some  do  not?  Is 
it  just  those  who  come  with  their  hand 
extended  or  those  whose  hands  appeal  to  the 
hon.  Minister?  Could  he  give  us  a  statement 
of  policy  on  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  want  to  tell  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  that  the  people  who 
have  received  this  hospitality  do  not  regard  it 
as  a  handout.  They  accept  it  for  what  it  is, 
hospitality  extended  on  behalf  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  that  the  sermon  is 
over  why  does  the  hon.  Minister  not  get  down 
to  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Now  that  the  remark 
is  made  I  would  be  delighted  if  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  would  write  each  and 
every  one  of  these  organizations  and  tell  them 
that  he  regards  this  hospitality  as  handouts. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  on  the  public  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  think  it  is  about  time 
to  suggest  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
fit  and  proper  that  a  province  of  this  size,  of 
this  wealth,  should  invite  people  from  out- 
side the  province  and  provide  this  hospitality. 
I  can  tell  the  hon.  member  that  for  me  to 
cope  with  $40,000  of  hospitality- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Fifty-two  thousand  dollars. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Forty  thousand  dollars 
was  voted— becomes  a  job  for  even  a  Solomon 
greater  than  I  to  the  extent  that  this— 


Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter's policy?    That  is  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  explained  the 
policy  in  other  years. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Every 
year  as  long  as  I  have  been  sitting  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  are  not  objecting,  we 
are  just  asking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  policy  is  tliat 
groups  at  an  international,  national  or  provin- 
cial plane,  gathering  in  this  province,  can 
make  representation  to  The  Provincial 
Secretary's  Department  for  an  extension  of 
hospitality;  and  this  is  done.  In  previous 
years  it  has  been  done  by  the  Provincial 
Secretary  himself.  I  may  say  that  it  needs  a 
Solomon  to  divide  this  pie  up;  and  I  have 
enlisted  the  assistance  of  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport 
to  assist  me  in  determining  how  these  moneys 
should  be  expended. 

I  think  that  the  very  names  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  are  in  the  accounts  for  last  year 
—I  have  listed  some  of  them  on  the  record: 
the  amateur  athletic  union  of  Canada;  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  party;  a  special 
visitor;  the  Canadian  association  of  police 
chiefs;  the  Canadian  authors  association;  tlie 
Canadian  conference  of  motor  transport 
authorities;  the  Canadian  federation  of 
mayors  and  municipalities;  the  Canadian 
music  centre  composers  conference;  the 
Canadian  and  Ontario  championship  regattas; 
the  Canadian  psychiatric  association;  tlie 
Canadian  society  of  radiological  technicians; 
the  Canadian  utility  commission;  the  chemical 
institute  of  Canada;  the  chief  constables  asso- 
ciation of  Ontario;  the  Congress  Richelieu 
International,  1963;  the  Henley  regatta;  and 
the  institute  of  international  afl^airs.  Hon. 
members  can  see  the  policy  right  in  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  about  the  national  asso- 
ciation of  bottlers  of  carbonated  beverages?  I 
do  not  have  anything  against  it,  but  why 
would  that  particular  business  group  receive 
your  hospitality  in  preference  to  a  number  of 
other  business  groups  that  no  doubt  had 
national  or  international  conventions;  and  in 
preference  to  numerous  labour  unions  that 
had  national  or  international  conventions  in 
this  province?  Why  these  particular  ones? 
Why  the  preference  for  the  Jaycees?  I  always 
thought  these  young  men  were  well  enough 
heeled  to  buy  their  own  drinks.  Why  do  tliey 
have  to  get  hospitality  from  the  province  of 
Ontario?  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  hon.  Minister  does  not  have  to  read  the 
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list  from  the  public  accounts.  All  the 
members  have  the  public  accounts.  What 
would  be  helpful  would  be  if  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter would  answer  the  question  I  asked  in  the 
first  place:  What  is  his  policy  in  determining 
who  gets  hospitality  and  who  does  not?  Any 
answer  he  has  given  up  till  now  does  not, 
obviously,  meet  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Letherby:  It  is  a  flexible  policy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  flexible,  all  right.  Is 
that  the  answer?  Is  it  a  flexible  policy?  The 
hon.  member  for  Simcoe  East  says  it  is  a 
flexible  policy.    Is  that  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  can  say  that  I  think 
I  have  explained  the  basis.  I  may  say  that, 
in  this  past  year  with  the  Treasury  board 
order,  I  was  able  to  meet  with  almost  all 
requests.  I  will  say  this  for  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine— the  national  association  of 
bottlers  of  carbonated  beverages— I  must 
really  have  been  in  a  hospitable  mood  when 
that  request  came  in. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  restrict 
the  hospitality  to  their  own  beverages?  I 
notice— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  are  good  mixers, 
I  am  advised. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an- 
other item  here— incidentally,  I  wonder  if  I 
could  ask  the  hon.  Minister  how  much  money 
was  spent  under  this  $40,000  in  the  current 
fiscal  year..  It  was  $52,000  a  year  ago.  How 
much  has  the  hon.  Minister  spent,  or  how 
much  does  he  expect  he  will  spend  by  the 
end  of  the  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  For  this  current  year 
I  think  it  will  be  almost  exactly  the  same 
amount— in  the  neighbourhood  of  $52,000. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  does  the  hon.  Minister 
not  put  that  down  in  the  estimates  instead  of 
$40,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  find  it  easier  to  say 
no  when  there  is  a  smaller  amount  than  when 
there  is  a  larger  amount. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Here  is  another  item  that  was 
in  the  public  accounts  for  1963-64,  and  un- 
doubtedly is  included  in  the  nominal  figure 
of  $40,000  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  It  is  an 
item  delightfully  referred  to  as  the  press 
gallery  dinner  $1,423.96.  This  is  not  exactly 
what  one  might  think.  It  is  not  the  dinner 
that  the  press  gallery  puts  on  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  hon;  members,  for  which  I  think 
hon.  members  each  pay  $10.  This  is  an  affair 


that  the  government  puts  on  for  not  only 
members  of  the  press  gallery,  but  also  for 
other  representatives  of  the  press  and  other 
news  media  in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  Tory  party  and  the  Tory  gov- 
ernment—using public  funds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  seems  that  the 
longer  the  government  stays  in  office,  the 
more  it  seems  to  be  developing  a  greater 
and  greater  difficulty  in  differentiating  be- 
tween public  funds  and  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Tory  party.  Now  the  Tory  party,  as 
we  know  it,  is  by  far  the  best-heeled  party 
organization  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  for  its  own 
propaganda  affairs.  I  do  not  know  what  effect 
the  government  has  on  the  press  and  the 
other  news  media  by  putting  on  a  big  enter- 
tainment for  them  every  year.  The  press  itself 
can  answer  that  question.  But  obviously  the 
purpose  is,  shall  we  say,  using  a  euphemism 
of  the  public  relations  world,  "to  promote 
good  will."  There  is  another  feature  of  this 
annual  affair  that  strikes  me  as  somewhat 
curious.  Last  year  I  put  a  question  on  the 
order  paper  about  the  dinner  and  dance,  as 
it  was  called— held  on  March  19,  1964— and 
my  question  was: 

1.  Will  the  cost  of  the  dinner  and  dance, 
scheduled  for  Thursday,  March  19,  1964, 
to  which  the  Prime  Minister  and  members 
of  the  government  have  invited  the  press 
gallery  of  Ontario  and  other  press,  radio 
and  television  guests,  be  defrayed  out  of 
public  funds? 

2.  If  so,  (a)  what  is  the  estimated  cost; 
and  (b)  out  of  what  appropriation  will  it 
be  paid? 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister's  answer,  given  on 
the  second  last  day  of  the  session  was: 

Cost  of  dance  and  entertainment— No. 
Cost  of  food— Yes. 

Then  giving  the  answer  on  the  cost  of  food 
he  gave  the  amount  as  $1,423,96  and  referred 
to  it  as  being  paid  out  of  this  particular 
appropriation  that  we  are  now  talking  about. 
The  amount  seems  to  be  fairly  constant; 
it  was  $1,423.96  the  previous  year.  Now 
what  is  the  differentiation  between  the  dance 
and  entertainment  and  the  dinner?  Why 
does  part  of  this  affair  get  charged  up 
against  the  people  of  Ontario  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Tory  party,  and  why  is  the  rest  of  it 
charged  up  to  benefactors  unknown? 

Mr.  Letherby:  Well,  all  parties  use  the 
press. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Before  answering  the 
question,  I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  to  the 
hon.  member. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  the  hon.  Minister  is  always 
reading  letters.  Why  not  answer  questions 
instead? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  regarding  the 
Canadian  managing  editors  conference  dated 
February  23,  1965. 

Dear  Mr.  Yaremko: 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  Canadian  manag- 
ing editors  conference— 

this  takes  in  editors  right  across  Canada: 
—may   I    express   our  sincere   appreciation 
for  the  warmth  of  your  hospitality  to  our 
delegates  and  their  ladies  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Toronto. 

The  dinner  hosted  by  the  province  of 
Ontario  at  the  Ports-of-Call  was  the  social 
highlight  of  our  Toronto  conference  and  we 
are  warmly  appreciative. 

Our  Toronto  conference  was  one  of  the 
finest  in  our  history  and  we  share  its 
.success  with  all  those  who  helped  make  it 
so. 

An  hon.  member:  How  much  did  it  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  gave  just  under 
$1,000. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  you  are  not  going  to 
expect  them  to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds 
them.  I  do  not  expect  they  will  either,  but 
how  about  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  This  was  our  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this  on  a  Canadian  basis  and  we 
took  advantage  of  it.  So  far  as  the  account 
that  the  hon.  member  is  referring  to,  I  am 
unaware  of  it.  I  think  $1,423  pays  for  the 
food  that  was  eaten. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  I  understood  from  the 
answer  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  last  year. 
I  am  just  wondering  why  the  food  is  charged 
to  the  people  of  the  province,  whereas  the 
rest  of  it  apparently  Ls  not,  or  why  any  of 
it  is  charged  to  the  people  of  Ontario.  This 
is  not  a  convention,  national,  local,  inter- 
national or  any  other  kind.  This  is  a  piece  of 
public  relations  on  the  part  of  the  Tory  gov- 
ernment in  trying  to  promote  itself.  I  have 
no  objection  to  that  but  I  object  to  using 
public  funds  for  what  is  essentially  a  partisan 
promotional  efFort. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  for  the  good  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Bryden:  These  gentlemen  say  that 
to  use  pubhc  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Tory  party  is  for  the  good  of  the  people.  I  am 
sure  that  they  sincerely  believe  this— that  is 


what  is  so  pitiful  about  the  performance  in 
this  House;  they  think  it  is  perfecdy  legitimate 
to  use  public  funds  for  partisan  purposes.  I 
would  like  to  know  why  the  food  was  charged 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  when  the  rest  of  it 
apparently  was  not. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No  answer,  eh? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  try  hard 
to  get  an  answer  from  the  hon.  Minister. 
Could  I  put  his  hospitality  fund  to  him  this 
way?  He  suggests  that  he  selects  certain 
organizations  that  will  be  able  to  have  the 
hospitality  fund.  What  organizations  did  the 
hon.  Minister  turn  down  last  year  and  why? 

Mr.  Letherby:  There  would  be  so  many  he, 
could  not  enumerate  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  a  matter  of  fact- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  might 
need  assistance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  no,  as  I  indicated 
to  you  earlier,  with  the  starting  out  with 
$40,000  and  with  the  Treasury  board  order, 
I  think  there  must  have  been  only  one  or 
two  organizations- 
Mr.  Thompson:  What  are  they?  Name 
them  and  give  us  the  reason  for  turning  them 
down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  were  one  or  two 
and  they  were  of  such  a  local  and  narrow 
basis- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Name  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  not  the  names 
before  me,  and  I  cannot  remember  them.  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  try  and  get- 
Mr.  Thompson:  No,  no,  I  want  it  right 
here  in  the  House— this  is  where  we  have  the 
estimates.  Can  the  hon.  Minister  not  remem- 
ber the  names  of  the  two  that  he  turned 
down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  I  cannot  remember 

them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
interested  so  much  in  any  specific  case  as  in 
the  original  question  put  to  the  hon.  Minister 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine.  What 
is  your  policy?  For  example,  is  it  legitimate 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  what  his  policy  is 
when  he  pays  for  food  and  does  not  pay  for 
drinks  and  a  dance?  Did  he  do  that  in  other 
cases?    And   may   I    ask   the   hon.    Minister 
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what  is  his  policy  when,  by  strange  coinci- 
dence, there  is  not  a  single  farm,  or  labour 
organization  that  got  hospitality  in  the  list 
in  the  public  accounts? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  let  us  have  it,  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  the  Department  of 
Labour,  when  we  have  an  affair,  we  have 
representatives  of  the  labour  organizations. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Which? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  invite  the  Ontario 
federation  of  labour,  various  local  unions 
and  so  on,  to  any  affair  we  have. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is  con- 
fusing the  issue.  Why  is  it  that  when  the 
hon.  Minister  divides  this  $40,000  up  there 
is  no  farm  nor  labour  organization  included? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  read  into  the  record  the  past 
ten  years.  I  have  not  got  them  broken  down, 
so  let  me  read  to  you— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
want  these  estimates  to  go  on  for  five  days? 
It  looks  as  though  we  are  heading  for  it. 
What  labour  organization  got  a  share  in  the 
$40,000  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Letherby:  He  is  going  to  tell  you  right 
now.     ' 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  were  not  turned  down. 

Mr.  Letherby:  They  did  not  want  any  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  tax  the  wisdom 
of  the  hon.  Minister  in  the  future,  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  American  Can- 
adian institute  on  nutrition  is  equivalent  of  a 
farm  organization. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  Canadian  dietetic 
association,  the  Canadian  council  of  4-H 
dubs. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): That  makes  three. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  Canadian  seed 
trade  association. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Four. 

Mr.  Letherby:  That  is  good. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  All  farm  organizations. 
Mr.  Letherby:  Sure,  all  agriculture. 

Hon.    Mr.    Yaremko:    The    national    dairy 
council  of  Canada- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  How  much  did  they  get? 
Mr.  Singer:  What  year  are  we  back  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  national  farm 
union,  $350;  the  national  dairy  council, 
$1,800. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  year  was  that? 

An  hon.  member:  Just  this  last  year,  1964? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  it  was  two  years  ago,  why 
is  it  not  in  sundry  accounts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Actually,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  past  ten  years,  this  sheet  covers  a 
whole  spectrum  of  conventions  at  the  three 
levels  I  have  mentioned.  We  are  trying  to 
indicate  to  groups  that  hospitality  having 
been  extended  one  year,  they  cannot  expect 
it  as  an  annual  grant. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Except  the  Jaycees,  who 
have  got  five  out  of  the  last  eight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  been  trying  to  cut  the  umbilical  cord 
to  the  Jaycees  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understood, 
when  the  question  was  first  raised,  that  this 
hospitality  was  not  a  hand-out,  and  I  took 
it  then  that  the  organization  was  invited  to 
accept  the  hospitality  by  the  department. 
Now,  from  the  questions  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  I  understand  they  make 
application  for  it. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  do  not  even  know 
they  are  here,  ordinarily,  until  they  get  in 
touch  with  us. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Could  we  have  a  statement 
on  how  applications  are  made,  and  could 
the  House  be  given  an  example  of  a  request 
for  hospitality  from  the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  write  a  letter 
saying  that  such-and-such  an  organization  is 
meeting  in  such-and-such  a  place  at  such-and- 
such  a  time,  and  would  the  province  of  On- 
tario extend  hospitality?  Often  they  point 
out  that  they  have  been  in  other  provinces 
and  hospitality  has  been  extended— would  we 
be  good  enough  to  do  the  same?  I  can  assure 
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you  that  the  atmosphere  is  not  one  of 
requesting  a  hand-out.  Often  the  type  of 
affair  that  is  arranged,  such  as  the  outstanding 
one  which  was  held  on  the  campus  here, 
where  we  had  4,000  of  the  wives  of  the  Lions 
and  the  Kiwanis,  is  greeted  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor— with  his  aide-de-camp.  The  ladies 
went  back  to  all  parts  of  the  world  with  the 
fondest  recollection  of  being  treated  in  On- 
tario as  they  would  have  been  treated  in  the 
home  of  any  citizen. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  marriage  office  is  administered  under  this 
vote,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  if  he  is  aware  of  some  difficulties 
that  have  been  experienced  by  Indians  living 
on  the  Six  Nations  reservation,  with  the  pur- 
chase of  marriage  licences  in  the  municipali- 
ities  round  about.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
consider  letting  the  clerk  of  the  council  on 
that  reservation  handle  the  sale  of  marriage 
licences? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No  such  difficulty  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention;  I  assure  the 
hon.  member  that  I  will  check  into  the 
matter.  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it. 
What  reservation  was  that  on? 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Six  Nations.  I  got  in 
touch,  as  the  representative  of  the  reserva- 
tion, with  the  marriage  office  this  summer, 
bringing  some  of  the  difficulties  to  its  atten- 
tion. The  office  was  able  to  smooth  it  out 
considerably,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
not  entirely  necessary  that  the  people  who 
live  on  the  Six  Nations  reservation  should 
not  just  go  down  to  their  own  council  house, 
which  is  well  equipped  with  business  staff, 
and  purchase  the  marriage  licence  there,  and 
I  would  certainly  urge  the  hon.  Minister  to 
look  into  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  assure  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  will  be  attended  to. 

Vote  1601  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1602: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1602  agreed  to.  On 
vote  1603. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Are  we  on  1602  or  was  that 
carried? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart.  Vote  1603. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   On   1062— just  a  minute. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  1603. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  I  would 
like  to  ask  which  appropriately  would  come 


under  1602.  I  am  not  going  to  read  it  at  full 
length  to  the  hon.  Minister,  because  con- 
ceivably he  is  aware  of  it,  but  I  would  like 
his  comment  on  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  September  22,  in 
reference  to  the  Rideau  Carleton  raceway. 
We  had  some  discussions  of  this  in  the  House 
last  year  in  relationship  to  the  charter,  but 
the  point  that  is  raised  here,  and  that  interests 
me,  is  the  flat  assertion  that  the  company  was 
granted  its  charter  over  the  statement  from 
the  former,  the  late,  chairman  of  the  securi- 
ties commission,  to  the  effect  that  the 
financing  was  not  going  to  be  fair  to  the  pub- 
lic. Perhaps  I  can  read  just  a  few  paragraphs 
to  set  the  context  of  it. 

At  this  stage  the  investing  public  is  out 
about  $2.5  million— 

the  hon.  members  may  not  all  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  company  has  now  gone  into 
bankruptcy: 

—as  a  result  of  having  bought  bonds  and 
preferred  shares  in  Rideau  Carleton,  now  in 
receivership.  As  the  head  of  the  Ontario 
securities  commission,  Mr.  Lennox  was 
head  of  the  provincial  government  agency 
which  rules  on  all  public  financing.  He 
did  not  like  the  way  the  Rideau  Carleton 
wanted  to  raise  funds  from  the  public  and 
he  said  so  in  a  memorandum  to  Provincial 
Secretary    John    Yaremko. 

"It  is  doubtful,"  Lennox  told  Yaremko, 
"if  an  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  has  been 
qualified  where  the  general  public  may 
only  participate  through  the  purchase  of 
debt  financing  and/or  through  the  pur- 
chase of  a  package  deal."  Yet  that  is 
exactly  the  way  the  Rideau  Carleton  issue 
was  sold  to  the  public. 

This  is  all  the  more  imt)ortant  because 
the  main  asset  of  Rideau  Carleton  was  to 
be  a  number  of  raceway  charters,  and  race- 
way charters,  like  franchises  for  public 
utilities,  are  privileges  which  the  people 
of  Ontario  have  the  power  and  the  right 
to  grant  or  withhold.  In  the  case  of  Rideau 
Carleton,  the  provincial  government,  which 
has  extended  a  public  privilege  to  private 
interests,  was  in  effect  now  permitting  the 
private  interest  to  offer  the  public  most  of 
the  risk  necessary  to  exploit  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  September  22,  1964.  Later 
on  there  are  some  direct  quotes  on  the  specific 
point  that  I  am  addressing  myself  to,  namely, 
what  is  the  relationship  between  this  depart- 
ment and  the  securities  branch  and  why  did 
this     department     move     even     when     the 
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securities  chief   stated   very  bluntly  that  he 

was    not    happy    with    the    financing    of    the 

company? 

They  were  able  to  get  their  incorporation 
in  jig  time  from  The  Department  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  John  Yaremko.  Some 
time  early  in  February,  1962,  a  lawyer 
named  J.  W.  Blain  of  the  firm  of  McCarthy 
and  McCarthy  outlined  to  Mr.  Yaremko 
the  financing  plans  of  the  new  company, 
which  was  to  be  called  Rideau  Carleton 
Raceways  Limited,  later  changed  to  Rideau 
Carleton  Raceways  Investments  Limited. 

Blain  made  it  clear  to  Yaremko  that  there 
vvas  no  time  to  be  wasted  in  getting 
approval  for  incorporation  of  the  new 
company,  so  that  a  prospectus  could  be 
submitted  in  a  hurry  to  the  Ontario 
securities  commission. 

"It  is  imperative,"  Blain  wrote  to 
Yaremko,  "that  the  financing  proposals  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  March."  Yaremko 
then  asked  for  an  opinion  on  these 
financing  plans  from  the  late  O.  E.  Lennox, 
then  chairman  of  the  Ontario  securities 
commission.  Lennox  responded  by  saying, 
"The  public  is  not  being  given  a  fair 
chance  to  be  participants  in  the  equity 
financing."  He  added,  "In  an  offering  such 
as  this,  made  possible  by  a  public  franchise, 
it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  a  much 
larger  offering  of  common  shares  in  order 
to     satisfy    the     public     demand     and     to 

.     stabilize  the  market." 

Apparently  the  objections  of  Lennox  were 
either  overruled  or  ignored.  I  repeat,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  company  has  gone  bankrupt 
and  the  public,  which  Mr.  Lennox  said  was 
not  being  protected,  is  now  getting  some 
portion  of  $2.5  million  that  it  invested  and 
which  has  gone  down  the  drain.  What  pro- 
portion the  public  will  get,  I  think  nobody 
at  this  stage  is  aware. 

Would  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  ex- 
plain, (a)  what  is  the  relationship  between  his 
department  and  the  securities  commission, 
and  (b)  in  this  specific  case,  what  conceivable 
explanation  has  he  for  ignoring  the  solemn 
warnings  of  the  chief  of  the  securities  com- 
mission that  this  company's  financing  was  not 
a  sound  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  and 
what  he  has  just  finished,  are,  I  suggest,  very 
t>pical  of  what  he  has  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on 
a  question  of  privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Now  let  me— 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  you  answer  the  ques- 
tion and  put  an  end  to  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  shall  nail  you  to  the 
spot.    I  shall  answer  so  quickly— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  you  picked  an 
article  from  a  newspaper  and  what  happened 
—did  you  cancel  your  subscription? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What?   No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  same  paper,  two 
days  later,  published  this.  Are  you  blind?  Can 
you  not  see  across  the  floor? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  cannot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  You  cannot? 

Some  hon.  members:  Read  it  into  the 
record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  headline,  which 
you  should  be  able  to  see,  says:  "Yaremko 
nothing  to  do  with  Rideau."  Now  just  you 
listen  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Read  it  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 

typical.    Now  the  hon.  member- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on 

a  question  of  privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  You  have  read- 
Mr.   MacDonald:    I  rise  on  a  question  of 
privilege,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Are  you  implying  that 
this  is  true  or  not  true? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on  a 
question  of  privilege.  I  have  read  into  the 
record  this  statement.  If  the  hon.  Minister 
wants  to  get  up  and  say  that  I  did  not  know, 
which  is  the  case,  of  a  statement  two  days 
later  in  which  he  was  exonerated,  let  him  say 
it. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  what  he  is  going 
to  do. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  let  him  not  get  up 
and  start  hurling  personal  invectives  at  the 
people  across  the  floor  of  the  House  here.  All 
right,  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  has  a  habit  of  getting  up  and  reading 
newspaper  clippings,  without  regard  to  their 
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veracity  or  inveracity,  and  I  say  this  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the  matter.  This 
article  appeared. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Good,  now  you  are 
getting  into  the  facts. 

Hon.    Mr.    Yaremko:    I    delivered    to    the 

editor  of  the  newspaper  by  hand,  at  6.30  p.m. 

on  Wednesday,  September  23,  as  follows: 

The  Editor  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star: 

On  page  20  of  the  Metro  edition  of  the 

Toronto  Daily  Star  of  Tuesday,  September 

22,   there  appeared  a  statement  made  by 

Alastair    Dow,    Star    staff    reporter,    in    an 

article  written  by  him,  as  follows: 

And   I  quote,   the   same   as   my  hon.    friend 

quoted,  with  relish: 

"With  a  great  sense  of  urgency,  a  group 
headed  by  Toronto  executive  Robert 
Fasken  and  former  Conservative  MP  James 
Baskin,  went  to  work  to  get  approval  for 
incorporation  of  a  company.  They  were 
able  to  get  this  incorporation  in  jig  time—" 

that  is  the  time  that  the  hon.  member  and  I 
were  debating  about— seven  to  ten  days  for 
processing.  We  are  trying  to  get  "jig  time" 
for  everybody,  but  this  makes  it  sound  as  if 
there  was  something  sinister  in  this: 

"—from   the  department  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary',  John  Yaremko." 

I   said  to   the   editor,   as   I   say  to  the  hon. 

member  for  York  South: 

This  is  a  misstatement  of  fact  and  un- 
true; no  such  incorporation  was  approved 
by  The  Department  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  of  Ontario.  The  parties  did  not 
get  such  incorporation  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  John 
Yaremko.  Records  indicate  that  Rideau 
Carleton  Raceways  Investments  Limited 
was  incorporated  by  The  Department  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa  on  February 
21,  1962. 

Now  the  hon.  member  is  so  wrong  that  I  will 
now  sit  down  and  give  him  a  moment  to 
apologize  for  the  statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  get  up  and  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  I  was  not  aware  of  the  statement  of 
correction— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  You  were  unaware- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  doubting  that  1 
was  unaware? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  I  am  not  doubting 
it,  if  you  tell  me  so. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay,  accept  my  word  for 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  just  that  you 
have  eyes  to  see  what  you  want  to  see  and  no 
eyes  to  see  that  which  you  do  not  want  to  see. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  has  just  now  said  he  does  not  doubt 
me  and  then  he  says:  "You  have  eyes  to  see 
what  you  want  to  see,  and  you  do  not  have 
eyes  to  see  what  you  do  not  want  to  see."  In 
other  words,  he  is  saying  that  I  saw  this  and 
I  ignored  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  he  does 
doubt  me. 

Hon.   Mr.  Yaremko:   I  am  saying  you  did 
not  go  out  of  your  way  to  look  for  this.  If 
you  cannot  see  this  across  the  floor- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   Mr.  Chairman,— 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  he  said 
I  had  the  floor  to  apologize.  Will  he  sit 
down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  If  you  are  ready  to 
apologize,  fine! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  floor  now,  but  the  hon.  member  is  such 
an  eager  beaver,  waiting  to  jump  in  the 
fray.  This  just  appears  in  the  paper  on  the 
Wednesday  and  out  comes  the  fvdl  statement 
mimeographed  and  everything,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  supplies  provided  by  these  estimates  that 
I  am  going  to  pass.  Out  he  goes.  He  jumped 
right  into  the  thick  of  it  without  waiting  to 
see. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  As  a  result  of  his 
statement,  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  had 
an  article:  "Yaremko  challenged  on  racetrack 
role."  It  said  "Provincial  Secretary  John 
Yaremko  yesterday  denied  a  New  Demo- 
cratic charge  that  he  overruled  objections." 

That  was  very  kind.  I  do  not  know  when 
the  New  Democratic  Party  made  the  charge. 
Did  you  hold  a  convention,  the  seven  of  you, 
to  make  up  your  mind  to  charge  this?  Who 
charged  me? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  charge  you, 
this  is  their  phraseology. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Their  phraseology! 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  send  you  what  I 
said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  tell  you  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of 
what  I  read. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  will  say  this  to  the 
hon.  member,  if  they  had  said  that  the 
member  for  York  South  had  charged  it,  then 
we  would  have  had  some  fun,  I  can  assure 
him.  But  I  am  in  no  position  under  the  laws 
of  the  land  to  do  anything  about  the  New 
Democratic  Party  except  to  beat  them  in 
elections,  which  I  do. 

Look  at  the  story:  "New  Democratic  Leader 
Donald  MacDonald  said  yesterday  new  evi- 
dence shows—" 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Wliat  new  evidence? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  was  in  the  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Oh,  you  dug  it  up,  that 
is  the  kind  of  evidence  you  dig  up. 

I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
matter  of  fact  is  this:  Rideau  Carleton  did 
approach  and  make  application  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary's  office  for  an  incorporation. 
The  Deputy  Minister  of  that  day  brought  the 
matter  to  my  attention  on  routine  matters. 
So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  application 
was  in  order  but  there  were  two  minor 
technical  matters;  the  use  of  the  word  "race- 
way" in  the  name  and  one  other  matter. 

When  the  matter  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention I  said:  Are  they  going  to  go  to  public 
financing?  And  I  did  something  which  is  un- 
usual for  me  to  do,  which  I  know  now  per- 
haps is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  jurisdiction 
to  do;  I  said:  No,  I  want  to  see  your  financ- 
ing. 

Now  of  the  7,342  companies  diat  we  in- 
corporated last  year,  in  not  one  other  in- 
stance do  I  recall  that  before  we  incorporated 
I  wanted  to  know  how  they  were  going  to  do 
their  financing.  But  in  the  case  of  Rideau 
Carleton,  I  did.  And  I  got  a  statement. 

It  was  I,  on  my  own  initiative  who  referred 
the  matter  to  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Lennox, 
one  of  the  top  experts  in  his  field,  for  his 
advice  and  counsel.  He  replied  to  me  and  as 
a  result  of  his  reply  and  the  fact  that  the 
matter  had  been  delayed— I  certainly  was  not 
doing  anything  in  jig  time— the  applicants  did 
not  proceed  with  their  application  before  me. 
They  went  down  to  Ottawa  and  that  was  the 
last  I  heard  of  the  situation  as  of  that  date. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  am 
very  glad,  I  appreciate  the  explanation  the 
hon.  Minister  has  given. 

An  hon.  member:  Apologize  then! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  read  into  the  record  what 
I  had- 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  these 
jackals  who  start  shouting  about  apologizing 
please  be  seated  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Apolo- 
gize! 

Mr.    MacDonald:    You    got    yourself    into 

trouble! 

Mr.  McKeough:  You  are  the  one  who  is  in 
trouble. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  in  trouble,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  hon.  Minister's  insistence  in 
fighting  this  issue  is  a  reflection  of  a  bad 
conscience  on  the  whole  issue  of  racetracks. 
Because  if  there  is  any  Minister  who 
mishandled  the  handling  of  charters— after  he 
got  into  the  department— and  let  Fasken  and 
Raskin  and  all  the  rest  of  them  get  in  and 
walk  out  with  charters  in  which  they  will 
make  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  this 
Minister  did  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  evidence  now  available  in 
the  securities  commission  folder  from  the 
United  States— which  forces  the  availability  of 
far  more  evidence  than  here— of  just  how 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  made 
by  the  people  who  handled  the  charters  in 
the  Windsor  raceway.  This  hon.  Minister 
was  the  man  who  permitted  them  to  get 
charters  which  they  sold  for  $176,000. 

Mr.  Letherby:  What  about  this  particular 
case? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute,  I  will  get 
back  to  this  particular  case.  This  hon.  Min- 
ister permitted  these  people  to  get  charters 
for  a  song  and  they  made  $176,000. 

Mr.  McKeough:  We  are  talking  about  the 

Rideau  case. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  no  wonder  the  hon. 
Minister  gets  up  and  fights  when  he  is 
questioned  on  this  issue.  I  will  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister— I  am  delighted  to  hear  his 
explanation,  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  he 
learned   a  lesson  earlier   and  when   another 


raceway  company  came  before  him  he  looked 
at  the  charter.  I  congratulate  him  if  he 
informed  Mr.  Lennox,  but  I  wish  the  hon. 
Minister  would  just  not  be  so  petulant  and 
get  up  on  his  high  pedestal  and  start  personal 
smearing  and  refuse  to  accept— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  who 
started  the  game? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  I  rise  in  this  House 
and  quote  a  column  from  Alastair  Dow,  who 
is  one  of  the  financial  writers  in  one  of  the 
local  papers,  I  think  I  can  assume  that  this 
is  authoritative. 

Mr.  Letherby:  You  can  assume  anything. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  missed  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's correction,  I  regret  I  missed  it.  If  I 
had  not  missed  it,  I  assure  you  I  would  not 
have  quoted  from  Dow's  column.  I  just  say 
to  the  hon.  Minister:  Do  not  get  up  and 
smear;  deal  with  the  issue. 

Hon.   Mr.   Yaremko:    I   did   deal   with  the 


Mr.  MacDonald:  You  did  not  deal  with 
the  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  dealt  with  the  issue 
and  you  are  irresponsible  in  this  specific 
instance. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Minister  had 
got  up  and  said  I  have  corrected  that  story, 
it  is  erroneous,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  here  is  my  letter;  I  would  have 
had  reason  and  without  one  moment's  hesita- 
tion have  said  I  am  sorry  I  raised  the  whole 
issue.  But  I  am  not  going  to  let  this  Minister 
and  this  government  get  off  the  hook. 

Mr.  Letherby:  He  is  not  going  to  let  you 
get  off  the  hook  either. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  bring  evidence 
before  this  session  ends,  on  another  occasion, 
to  indicate  that  this  Minister,  in  this  depart- 
ment, after  he  became  Minister  and  allegedly 
was  cleaning  up,  permitted  a  group  of  people 
to  get  a  charter,  out  of  which  they  made 
$176,000  for  the  Windsor  raceway. 

Mr.  McKeough:  Let  us  come  back  to  the 
case  in  point. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  may  not  be  the  case 
in  point,  but  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  this 
Minister  has  done,  and  so  he  is  painfully 
sensitive    when    somebody    raises    this    kind 


of  thing.  We  will  deal  with  it  later  and  we 
will  see  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  to  say 
about  it.  When  you  hand  a  group  of  friendly 
Tories,  with  the  assistance  of  those  who  have 
been  in  this  department  before,  charters  for- 
which  they  paid  $200,  $300,  $400,  $500;  and 
then  they  sold  those  charters  for  $10,000  to 
$15,000  a  piece;  if  this  is  not  using  a 
privilege,  a  public  privilege,  as  was  quoted 
in  this  letter,  so  that  friendly  Tories  can  make 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  then  you  just 
sit  down  there  and  put  that  in  your  pipe  and 
smoke  it  for  a  while  instead  of  indulging  in 
personal  smearing.  This  government's  record 
on  the  handling  of  this  issue  has  been  as 
scandalous  as  the  money  that  the  Tories 
made.  The  money  that  was  made  in  the 
instance  of  the  Rideau  Carleton  raceway  and 
in  the  instance  of  the  Windsor  raceway  was 
made  because  of  people  who  were  inside 
people  in  your  department  and  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  charters.  They  went  out  and 
worked  with  a  Tory  up  in  Ottawa  by  the 
name  of  Baskin  and  with  firms  like  McCarthy 
and  McCarthy,  and  with  your  collusion  you 
granted  them  the  charters  that  they  made 
the  money  on. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  hon.  Minister  to 
get  up  and  be  very  self-righteous  and  refuse, 
in  effect,  if  not  in  words,  to  accept  my  state- 
ment that  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  cor- 
rected the  thing,  but  let  him  look  at  his  own 
record,  and  then  when  he  looks  at  his  own 
record,  maybe  he  will  not  be  so  self-righteous. 

An  hon.  member:  Your  own  record  is  not 
that  good. 

Hon.    Mr.    Yaremko:    Mr.    Chairman,    we 
will   look   into   my   own   record.    There   was 
a  gentleman  who  sat  in  that  chair,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition's  chair,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Wintermeyer,  who  made  a  speech- 
Mr.  Thompson:  A  very  fine  man. 
Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  He  made  a  speech- 
Mr.   MacDonald:    Never  mind  about  that. 
What   about    the    $176,000    you   put    in   the 
pockets- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —and  he  was  followed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South.  He 
followed  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  he 
was  going  to  get  on  to  that  bandwagon.  If 
there  were  going  to  be  charges  laid  against 
the  Provincial  Secretary's  department,  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South,  the  leader 
of  the  NDP,  was  going  to  get  on  the  band- 
wagon.   When  the  Roach  commission  report 


was  brought  in,  I  never  saw  anybody  so 
small  and  so  quiet  and  so  humble  as  the  hon. 
leader  for  the  NDP.    You  were  delighted— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —that  so  much  of  the 
fury  of  the  public  was  directed  towards  the 
former  leader  of  the  Opposition- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Nonsense,  you  are  build- 
ing a  myth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  forgot  about  you. 
You  went  scot  free. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  charters 
on  which  your  friends  made  $176,000? 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:     That    is    pure 
camouflage. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  document  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  1602  carried? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.   Mr.   Robarts:   Mr.   Chairman,  may   I 
ask  if  vote  1602  has,  or  has  not,  been  carried? 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  clerk  tells  me  that  it 
was  not  carried. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  progress. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
a  certain  resolution  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  resume  the  Budget 
debate  and  then  upon  the  completion  of  that, 
if  there  is  time,  we  will  resume  the  estimates 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery, 
students  from  West  preparatory  school, 
Toronto,  and  from  St.  Michael's  cathedral 
choir  school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


LABOUR  DISPUTES  IN  HOSPITALS 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of 
labour  disputes  in  hospitals. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  first  reading  of  this 
bill  I  should  like  to  review  with  the  hon. 
members  some  of  the  background  which 
impels  its  introduction. 

No  doubt  hon.  members  are  familiar  with 
the  report  of  the  Bennett  commission  on  hos- 
pital disputes  which  is  dated  June  22,  1964 
and  which  is  now  a  matter  of  public  record. 

This  commission  was  established  on 
October  2,  1963  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  applying  compulsory 
arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween labour  and  management  over  the 
negotiations  and  settlement  of  terms  of 
collective  agreements  affecting  hospitals  and 
their  employees. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
His  Honour  Judge  C.  E.  Bennett,  Mr.  R.  V. 
Hicks,  QC,  and  Mr.  Harry  Simon,  who  com- 
prised the  commission,  for  the  excellent  and 
exhaustive  report  that  they  produced.  If  any 
of  the  hon.  members  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  it  and  would  like  a  copy, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  arrange  to  have  one  sent 
to  him. 


While  there  may  be  a  divergence  of 
opinion  over  this  report,  it  represents  an  im- 
portant development  because  it  is  the  first 
time  in  Canada,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  dis- 
cover, that  there  has  been  a  major  public 
review  of  compulsory  arbitration.  The  com- 
mission has  heard  representations  from  organ- 
izations, groups  and  individuals  who  are 
concerned  with  industrial  relations  generally, 
as  well  as  the  particular  aspects  under  review. 
The  report  of  the  commission  was  not 
unanimous.  Judge  Bennett  and  Mr.  Hicks 
would  apply  compulsory  arbitration  in  limited 
circumstances  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

That  legislation  be  enacted  providing 
for  compulsory  arbitration  to  be  invoked  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council— in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  labour  and  management  over  the 
negotiations  and  settlement  of  terms  of 
collective  agreement  affecting  hospitals  and 
other  employees,  on  either  of  the  two  but 
only  on  the  two  following  grounds: 

(a)  when  patient  care  is  adversely 
affected  or  seriously  threatened;  and 

(b)  if  either  party  is  convicted  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  of  bargaining  in  bad  faith,  provided 
that  the  other  party  has  not  been  so  con- 
victed in  respect  to  the  same  negotiations 
and  requests  compulsory  arbitration. 

The  majority  report  goes  on  to  recommend 
that  if  compulsory  arbitration  is  imposed  upon 
the  parties  the  legislation  shall  stipulate  that 
a  strike  or  a  lockout  is  prohibited.  I  propose, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  pause  here  for  a  moment  and 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  this  majority 
recommendation. 

At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
this  is  not  an  out-and-out  recommendation  of 
compulsory  arbitration  in  hospital  disputes. 
In  the  first  instance,  compulsory  arbitration 
can  arise  where  patient  care  is  adversely 
affected  or  seriously  threatened  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  decides  to 
apply  it.  In  the  second  instance,  in  addition 
to  ordinary  negotiations,  one  party  must  drag 
the  other  into  magistrate's  court,  as  it  were, 
and  get  him  convicted  of  bargaining  in  bad 
faith  and  then,  and  only  then,  the  innocent 
party  can  have  compulsory  arbitration  if  he 
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wants  it  and  if  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  wishes  to  apply  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  undtdy  critical  of  the 
majority  report  of  the  commission  because  I 
am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  authors 
were  seeking  to  break  new  ground  and  to 
take  into  account  the  divergent  views  and 
the  powerful  arguments  that  were  made  in 
support  of  one  position  or  another  before  the 
commission. 

However,  even  if  the  proposed  formula  was 
adopted,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  remedy  be- 
cause strikes  and  lockouts  could  still  occur  in 
hospital  disputes  if  either  of  the  foregoing 
conditions  were  not  fulfilled. 

I  am  driven,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  strike  or  lockout  in  a  hospital  en- 
dangers patient  care.  Machinery  and  equip- 
ment must  be  maintained,  the  supply  of 
electricity  and  water  is  essential,  tlie  cleanli- 
ness of  the  building,  the  operation  of  the 
laundry,  tlie  preparation  of  and  service  of 
good  food;  all  these  and  many  other  things 
are  just  as  essential  to  patient  care  as  those 
services  rendered  directly  to  them. 

The  criterion  of  patient  care  is,  I  think, 

the  paramount   one.     So   far  as   I   am  con- 
:  <;erned,  a  strike  in  a  hospital  cannot  but  afiFect 

it. 

Mr.     Simon,    who    delivered    a    minority 

recommendation    on    the    subject,    states    as 

follows: 

I  therefore  recommend  that  arbitration 
should  be  voluntary  and  that  it  be  left  for 
either  party  to  a  dispute,  or  to  both  jointly 
if  they  so  desire,  to  seek  the  services  of  a 
board  of  arbitration. 

Although  Mr.  Simon  does  not  spell  it  out,  I 
take  it  from  bis  comments  in  the  report  that 
if  either  party  asked  the  government  for 
arbitration,  or  they  both  agree  to  it,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coimcil  could  impose 
it. 

However,  there  is  the  tliird  situation— if 
neither  party  asks  for  arbitration  the  govern- 
ment would  be  powerless  to  act  and  a  strike 
or  lockout  could  ensue. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  report  of  tlie  commission  does  not  provide 
for  the  final  disposition  of  hospital  disputes  in 
all  circumstances  and  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  govermnent  to  re-examine  the  situa- 
tion. 

In  moving  the  first  reading  of  this  bill, 
I  have  disclosed  my  position  on  disputes 
over  the  terms  of  collective  agreements  be- 
tween hospitals  and  their  employees.  This 
bill  embodies  provisions  for  the  settlement  of 
;;<ueh    disputes    by    compulsory    and    binding 


arbitration.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  new  vogue  in  industrial  relations  legisla- 
tion in  Ontario  as  far  as  this  government 
is  concerned. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  the  free  and  re- 
sponsible trade  union  movement  is  limited  to 
those  countries  in  which  democratic  institu- 
tions prevail,  and  in  which  the  right  to  freely 
organize  and  bargain  is  recognized.  I  know 
from  the  report  of  the  commission  that  many 
responsible  labour  and  employer  organiza- 
tions oppose  compulsory  arbitration  in  any 
labour  disputes  over  the  terms  of  collective 
agreements.  In  one  instance,  the  statement  is 
quoted  from  a  brief,  and  I  quote: 

Government  intervention  in  any  phase 
of  labour-management  relations  should  be 
held  to  the  irreducible  minimum. 

I  must  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  con- 
siderable sympathy  for  this  position,  because 
I  have  had  it  expressed  to  me  by  representa- 
tives of  both  labour  and  management  organi- 
zations. I  am  most  anxious  to  do  anything 
we  can  to  provide  assistance  or  encourage- 
ment to  the  parties  to  a  dispute  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  of  it  at  the  bargaining  table.  It 
will  be  a  better  agreement  because  it  is  freely 
negotiated  by  the  parties  themselves. 

Mr.  Ludwig  Teller,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Bar,  in  his  book  written  in  1947,  entitled 
Management  functions  under  collective  bar- 
gaining, published  by  Baker  Voorhis  and 
Company  Inc.  at  page  333,  has  an  interesting 
paragraph,  and  I  quote  from  his  book: 

It  is  submitted  that  the  best  alternative 
to  unrestrained  industrial  warfare  is  not 
compulsory  arbitration  but  the  genuine 
acceptance  of  voluntary  collective  bargain- 
ing by  management  and  organized  labour. 
Proper  starting  point  for  discussing  the 
adjustment  of  labour  controversies  should 
be  the  mutual  acceptance  of  collective 
bargaining,  not  compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  On  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  you  state  your  point 
of  order,  please? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  sir.  As  I  understand  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  as  they  are  set  forth 
in  Lewis'  book  on  page  56: 

A  Minister  of  the  Crown  introducing  a 
bill  is  usually  asked  at  this  stage  to  give  a 
short  explanation  of  the  purport  of  his  bill. 

A  little  later  it  says: 

It  should  always  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  proper  place  for  a  discussion 
of  the  principle  of  a  bill  is  on  the  motion 
for  second  reading. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitated  for  a  long  time 
to  intervene,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
the  hon.  Minister  is  doing  is  not  giving  a 
short  explanation  of  the  purport  of  his  bill, 
but  a  detailed  argument  of  its  merits  at  a 
time  when  nobody  else  has  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  it.  I  believe  he  is  abusing  the 
privilege  of  making  a  short  explanation  on 
first  reading. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
very  important  bill,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
perhaps  the  Minister  should  give  a  more 
lengthy  dissertation  on  first  reading. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  Practically 
every  statement,  whether  on  a  bill  or  not, 
coming  from  over  there  is  a  long  and  im- 
portant one.  We  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  answering  it  except  when  it  again  comes 
before  the  House.  The  hon.  Minister  is  talk- 
ing about  the  principles  of  the  bill.  What  he 
is  actually  doing  is  making  a  statement  for 
the  press,  and  we  in  the  Opposition— 

Hon,  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Has 
the  hon.  member  any  objection  to  what  we 
are  doing? 

Mr.  Reaume:  No,  but  there  are  other  means 
of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  agree  in  part  with  what 
the  member  has  said— that  first  readings 
should  not  be  too  lengthy  in  nature— but  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  that  Ministers  have 
not  the  privilege  of  making  a  fairly  lengthy 
statement  any  time  they  wish  on  matters  that 
are  within  the  purview  of  their  departments. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Even  though  it  is  a  bill? 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  a  highly  argumentative 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  say  that  on  minis- 
terial statements  there  is  no  limitation  to  the 
length  of  the  remarks  which  the  Ministers 
may  wish  to  make.  But  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  in  order  if  they  would  make  their 
remarks  on  first  reading  of  their  bills  not  too 
lengthy. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  he  making  a 
statement  or  is  he  interviewing  himself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
which  has  been  introduced  into  this  Legisla- 
ture in  several  years,  so  far  as  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  is  concerned,  and  I  as  the 
Minister  am  concerned.  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  deal  with  this  matter  in  a  sincere  way 


so  that  certain  principles,  both  pro  and  con, 
may  be  tabled  before  this  House  at  this 
moment  so  that  the  hon.  members  may  have 
adequate  opportunity  to  consider  this  biU 
on  its  merits.  It  is  on  no  other  consideration, 
no  other  basis,  that  I  wish  this  bill  to  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  is  just 
getting  his  argument  in  now. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  If  this  bill  is  so  important  and  if  the 
hon.  Minister  wants  to  speak  about  it  at  this 
very  minute,  as  he  states,  then  I  think  that 
the  Opposition  ought  to  have  that  right  and 
not  have  to  wait  for  a  week. 

I  want  to  find  out  if  the  hon.  Minister  is 
really  making  a  statement  or  if  he  is  intro- 
ducing a  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member  has 
not  been  around  the  House  for  the  last  few 
days.  He  is  never  around. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  rule  that  the  Minister  be 
permitted  to  finish  his  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  was  quoting,  to  add 
to  the  material  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  for  second  reading,  part  of  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Ludwig  Teller.  I  will  commence  at 
the  beginning  of  the  quotation: 

Mr.  R.  Gfsbom  (Wentworth  East):  What  is 
in  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  To  continue: 

It  is  submitted  that  the  best  alternative 
to  unrestrained  industrial  warfare  is  not 
compulsory  arbitration  but  the  genuine 
acceptance  of  voluntary  collective  bar- 
gaining by  management  and  organized 
labour.  The  proper  starting  point  for  dis- 
cussing the  adjustment  of  labour  contro- 
versies should  be  the  mutual  acceptance 
of  collective  bargaining,  not  compulsory 
arbitration.  Sound  labour  relations  are 
the  product  of  mutual  agreement.  The 
necessity  for  legal  intervention,  except 
where  done  to  protect  those  social  interests 
which  the  government  should  fairly  formu- 
late to  govern  all  parties  in  controversy, 
indicates  a  breakdown  in  contractual 
relationship,  and  should  be  avoided 
wherever  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  words: 

The  necessity  for  legal  intervention,  ex- 
cept where  done  to  protect  those  social 
interests  which  the  government  should 
fairly  formulate  to  govern  all  parties  in 
controversy— 
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This,  to  me,  is  the  nub  of  the  problem,  and 
this  is  the  question  that  confronts  me  as  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature.  Must  we,  as  legis- 
lators, be  concerned  with  the  uninterrupted 
operation  of  hospitals?  Is  this  a  social  interest 
which  the  government  should  fairly  formulate 
to  govern  all  parties  in  controversy? 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  that  the  uninterrupted  operation  of 
hospitals  is  obviously  the  type  of  social 
interest  that  the  author  envisaged  as  needing 
legislative  action.  The  problem  involves  two 
considerations— the  need  to  prevent  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  hospitals  and  the  need  to  pre- 
serve collective  bargaining  for  hospital 
employees  who  are  represented  by  the  unions 
of  their  choice. 

Currently  in  Ontario,  the  imposition  of 
compulsory  arbitration  to  disputes  over  wages 
and  working  conditions  is  limited  to  two 
situations  which  are  outside  the  purview  of 
The  Labour  Relations  Act.  The  Fire  De- 
partments Act  imposes  arbitration  on  firemen 
and  The  Police  Act  does  so  on  members  of 
police  departments. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  Bennett  commission 
has  made  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
incidence  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  labour 
relations.  This  is  summarized  in  its  report 
from  pages  27  to  38. 

In  Canada,  no  province  has  legislation  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  arbitration  in  hospital 
disputes.  At  the  time  the  report  of  the 
Bennett  commission  was  written,  Quebec 
had  such  a  provision,  but  it  has  been  dropped 
from  the  last  revision  of  its  labour  code. 

In  the  United  States,  in  New  York  City, 
compulsory  arbitration  applies  in  non-profit- 
making  hospitals  and  residential  care  centres. 
It  applies  to  disputes  in  respect  of  the 
negotiation  of  collective  agreements.  In 
Minnesota,  compulsory  arbitration  applies  in 
disputes  involving  charitable  hospitals;  the 
arbitration  is  limited  to  "any  unsettled  issue 
of  maximum  hours  of  work  and  minimum 
hourly  wage  rates." 

In  Great  Britain,  compulsory  arbitration 
for  industrial  disputes  was  adopted  in  1940, 
modified  in  1951  to  permit  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, and  discontinued  in  1959. 

The  Bennett  commission  report  also  refers 
to  Sweden,  stating: 

Sweden  has  had  compulsory  arbitration 

legislation  for  20  years,  though  it  has  never 

been  invoked. 

A  threatened  strike  of  nurses  and  another 

by   officers   of   the   merchant   marine   fleet 

have  been  the  only  two  circumstances  in 


which  the  government  has  contemplated 
compulsory  arbitration  during  the  twenty 
years  of  the  law's  existence. 

The  report  also  notes  that  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  had  compulsory  arbitration 
applying  to  labour  disputes,  generally,  for 
many  years. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  examine  with 
you,  briefly,  the  terms  of  the  bill.  There  are 
a  number  of  things  tliat  I  wish  to  stress. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  is  getting 
to  the  point  that  is  in  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  the  Opposition 
always  wants  a  lot  of  information.  This 
statement  presents  all  the  known  facts  sur- 
rounding this  important  matter;  all  that  the 
hon.  member  is  trying  to  do  is  to  muzzle  a 
frank  statement  of  the  facts,  for  political 
purposes. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Further  remarks  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House  tell  me  that  most 
of  the  Opposition  does  not  know  the  first 
thing  about  labour  relations  on  this  continent. 

Now,  the  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  also  notes 
tliat  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  had 
compulsory  arbitration  applying  to  labour 
disputes  generally,  for  many  years.  Now  let 
me  examine  and  give  you  certain  points  which 
I  think  should  be  stressed  so  that  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  will  understand  the 
purport  of  this  bill: 

First,  the  proposed  Act  is  separate  and 
apart  from  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Second,  all  the  provisions  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act,  except  as  modified  by  this 
Act,  apply  to  hospitals  and  their  employees. 

Third,  the  conciliation  process  in  respect  of 
hospital  disputes  will  continue  to  apply. 

Fourth,  arbitration  only  comes  about  after 
the  conciliation  process  has  been  completed 
and  no  settlement  has  been  reached  and  a 
further  period  of  35  days  direct  negotiations 
has  not  produced  a  settlement. 

Fifth,  strikes  and  lockouts  are  prohibited. 

Sixth,  since  some  hospitals  are  municipal 
institutions,  section  89  of  The  Labour  Re- 
lations Act  no  longer  applies  to  persons 
employed  in  hospitals  under  the  control  of 
municipalities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  provides  for  com- 
pulsory and  binding  arbitration  by  a  three- 
man  board.  Its  method  of  selection  and  its 
powers  are  all  outlined.  The  costs  of  the 
board  of  arbitration  will  be  borne  out  of  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund. 
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The  terms  of  any  collective  agreement 
reached  between  the  parties  before  a  board 
of  arbitration  to  a  dispute  is  limited  to  one 
year  from  the  date  it  commences  to  operate 
unless  parties  agree  to  a  longer  period. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  a  board  of 
arbitration  may  make  specific  terms  of  an 
agreement  retroactive. 

If  for  any  reason  either  or  both  parties 
neglect  or  refuse  to  execute  the  collective 
agreement  arising  from  the  activities  of  the 
board  of  arbitration,  the  board  has  power  to 
put  it  into  effect  and  it  thereupon  binds  the 
parties. 

I  express  the  confident  hope  that  the  parties 
to  disputes  in  hospitals  will  settle  them  at  the 
bargaining  table  and  that  they  will  resort  to 
compulsory  arbitration  in  a  minimum  number 
of  cases.  Far  from  encouraging  compulsory 
arbitration,  we  hope,  and  I  personally  hope, 
that  it  will  have  the  opposite  effect;  but  the 
machinery  will  be  available  in  case  of  need. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  was  brief  anyway. 

THE  MINING  ACT 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Mining  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  interesting  section  in 
this  bill  deals  with  the  number  of  claim  posts 
that  a  staker  must  erect  when  staking  out  a 
group  of  mining  claims.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  required  to  erect  a  total  of  72  posts 
when  staking  a  group  of  18  mining  claims. 
The  amendment  provides  that  in  certain  cases 
this  number  may  be  reduced  to  42  posts, 
making  it  much  more  easy  for  the  prospector. 

The  remaining  amendments  in  the  bill  are 
of  a  housekeeping  nature. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  privilege,  I  rise  to  say 
that  the  paragraph  relating  to  me  in  the  story 
in  yesterday's  Toronto  Daily  Star  referring 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Lambton  East  (Mr. 
Henderson)  is  incorrect  and  misleading.  I 
assert  categorically  that  it  does  not  accurately 
or  fairly  report  the  sense  or  the  sentiment  of 
my  conversation  with  the  reporter  responsible. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  announce  the  establishment 
of  a  new  training  school  for  boys  at  Hagers- 


ville,  located  approximately  20  miles  west  of 
the  city  of  Hamilton.  This  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  purchase  from  the  federal 
government  of  the  former  RCAF  station  at 
that  location. 

There  are  numerous  advantages  which  will 
flow  from  the  acquisition  of  this  property. 
There  are  buildings  in  existence  which,  with 
certain  renovations,  will  be  available  for 
occupancy  very  shortly.  The  buildings  are 
particularly  suited  for  the  type  of  training 
school  programme  which  we  are  developing 
within  the  department. 

It  will  alleviate  the  overcrowding  conditions 
which  presently  exist  in  some  of  our  schools, 
and  further,  in  analyzing  the  population 
trends  in  the  training  schools  during  the  past 
ten  years  it  is  indicated  that  by  late  spring 
we  would  be  faced  with  a  situation  with 
which  our  existing  facilities  would  be  unable 
to  cope. 

These  additional  facilities  will  enable  us  to 
attune  our  classification  programme  to  the 
new  training  schools  bill  which  is  before  the 
House  at  the  present  time,  and  which  en- 
visages an  expanded  and  more  diversified 
classification  and  treatment  and  training 
programme. 

Hagersville  meets  the  criteria  for  the  loca- 
tion of  such  a  school  in  that  it  is  close  to  a 
large  centre  of  population,  a  major  university 
and  treatment  and  clinical  facilities. 

The  new  school  will  serve  two  purposes: 

1.  The  main  buildings  of  the  school  will 
accommodate  approximately  120  boys  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  17.  This  section  of  the 
school  will  have  teaching  staff  and  facilities 
for  an  intensive  vocational  training  pro- 
gramme which  will  meet  all  requirements  of 
The  Department  of  Education  courses  and 
will  satisfy  the  needs  of  those  boys  enrolled  in 
the  four  and  five  year  science  and  technology 
courses  and  also  provide  occupational  train- 
ing for  boys  in  Grades  9  and  10. 

2.  The  private  residences  which  comprise 
a  little  community  complete  in  itself  will  be 
used  to  accommodate  all  boys  ten  years  of 
age  and  under.  This  group  of  houses  are 
removed  from  the  main  section  of  the  school 
and  will  permit  these  youngsters  to  live  in 
small  group  settings  of  10  to  12  in  a  home. 
This  will  allow  these  young  boys  to  receive 
individualized  attention,  and  since  it  is 
expected  that  a  few  of  the  dwellings  will  be 
occupied  by  staff  members  and  their  families, 
this  combination  of  small  group  homes  and 
family  dwellings  will  provide  a  living  situa- 
tion similar  to  that  of  a  small  community. 

The  nature  of  these  two  groups  of  buildings 
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will  allow  complete  segregation  of  activities 
between  the  older  and  younger  boys. 

The  extension  of  the  present  classification 
programme  will  result  in  the  transfer  of  boys 
10  years  of  age  and  under  from  the  school  at 
Cobourg,  and  the  technically  oriented 
students  from  the  school  at  Bowmanville  to 
Hagersville. 

We  in  the  department  and  the  government 
are  most  gratified  at  the  acquisition  of  these 
two  units  at  Hagersville,  particularly  at  this 
time  because  it  will  permit  us  to  carry  out 
the  philosophy  outlined  in  the  new  Ontario 
training  schools  bill  which  has  been  so  well 
accepted  as  a  most  progressive  step  forward 
in  this  field. 

Some  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hearl 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
to  direct  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  notice  of 
which  he  has  received.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  by 
George  Mcllraith,  president  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
J.  G.  Diefenbaker,  that  price  controls  fall 
within  the  provincial  jurisdiction,  would  the 
government  give  consideration  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  far-reaching  impact  of  the 
recently  announced  increase  in  the  price  of 
steel  in  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
theoretically  the  control  of  prices  may  be 
within  the  provincial  jurisdiction,  the  fact  is 
that  the  steel  manufactured  in  this  province  is 
sold  and  consumed  throughout  all  of  Canada. 
It  is  a  national  concern  and  we,  of  course, 
are  interested  in,  and  are  examining  the 
effects  of  this  price  increase  on  the  economy 
of  this  province. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  have  a  question- 
Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime 

Minister  answered  only  half  of  the  question. 

Would  he  care  to  comment  on,  or  to  answer, 

the  last  part  of  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  I  answered  the 
hon,  member's  question. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  notice  of  which 
has  been  given.  First,  how  long  will  the 
FAME  inquiry  take;  and  second,  is  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  aware  of  the  fact  that  March 
31  is  the  deadline  for  the  renegotiation  of 
the  Fearman  Packing  Plant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  un- 
able   to    estimate    the    length    of    time    this 


investigation  will  take  and  I  have  not  been 
informed  that  March  31  was  the  deadline. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  a  supplementary  question? 
Could  it  be  assumed,  sir,  that  financial 
support  from  the  government  would  not  be 
forthcoming  before  March  31? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  answered  this  question 
yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  said  that  at 
the  present  time  no  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  provide  financial  support  for  FAME. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  intended  to  speak  of  the  government 
medical  care  programme  at  a  time  when  the 
proposed  bill  was  brought  before  the  House 
and  when  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Health  were  going  to  be  discussed,  but  the 
more  I  have  read  of  the  Hagey  commission 
and  the  more  I  have  heard  of  remarks  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  the 
more  I  have  become  disgusted  with  the 
asinine  health  policy  of  this  government. 
Therefore,  I  am  using  my  very  first  oppor- 
tunity to  protest  as  loudly  and  as  capably  as  I 
can,  the  course  of  events  that  the  health 
policy  is  taking  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  will  certainly  go  into  greater  detail  at 
the  time  of  the  estimates  and  at  the  time 
when  the  bill  comes  up,  but  at  this  time  I  do 
want  to  go  into  some  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples that  I  think  are  so  imperative  in  guid- 
ing a  proper  health  policy  for  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

First,  I  think  tliat  the  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive, compulsory,  universal  health  policy 
has  been  abundantly  proved,  not  only  by  the 
investigations  of  the  Hall  commission  but  by 
many  investigations  that  have  been  carried 
out  in  other  jurisdictions.  It  is  always  the 
lower  income  group  and  the  middle  income 
group  that  need  the  health  programme  most. 

We  know  from  our  own  health  survey  that 
was  carried  out  here  in  Canada  in  the  early 
1950s  that  it  is  always  the  lower  income 
group  that  suffers  the  most.  Indeed,  in  one 
major  U.S.  survey  it  was  shown  that  those 
who  are  the  poorest  need  the  doctor  the  most. 
People  who  do  manual  labour  are  more  apt  to 
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suffer  injury,  more  than  the  man  who  has  a 
white  collar  job  and  who  is  in  a  higher  in- 
come group.  So  our  whole  approach  could 
be  that  it  is  the  people  in  the  lower  income 
group  and  in  the  middle  income  group  who 
need  a  comprehensive  scheme  the  most. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  so  often  and  with 
no  effect  on  the  government,  that  the  rich 
can  take  care  of  themselves  and  those  on 
welfare  are  taken  care  of,  but  it  is  the  great 
majority  in  between,  literally  the  backbone  of 
the  nation,  that  needs  some  type  of  insurance 
that  preserves  the  people's  self-dignity— not 
welfare,  but  something  tliat  gives  them  tlie 
opportunity  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  also  is  false  economy  to 
have  the  type  of  scheme  whereby  people  are 
literally  afraid  to  go  to  a  doctor  because  they 
do  not  have  the  money.  They  are  afraid  of 
the  drug  bills,  they  are  afraid  of  the  dental 
bills,  and  as  a  result  they  often  do  not  go  to 
receive  medical  treatment  until  it  has  reached 
a  point  of  urgency  at  a  time  when  the  cost 
is  the  greatest. 

Again  I  say  it  is  false  economy  to  take 
these  mincing  half-hearted  steps  that  the 
government  seems  to  be  on  the  road  to 
taking. 

Let  us  just  briefly  compare  what  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Hagey  commission  and  what  I 
am  afraid  I  have  to  assume  the  government  is 
going  to  follow.  We  in  Ontario  are  going  to 
charge  a  family  $175  a  year  for  protection. 
In  Alberta,  under  another  so-called  free  enter- 
prise scheme,  a  family  is  charged  $159  per 
year.  But  is  it  not  surprising  that  when  we 
look  at  the  new  plan  put  forward  by  the 
government  of  British  Columbia,  where  the 
insurance  companies  are  not  going  to  be  a 
part,  that  a  family  is  only  charged  $120? 
Obviously,  there  is  a  great  saving  to  the 
public. 

Then,  of  course,  the  prime  example  is 
Saskatchewan,  at  $24  a  year  for  a  family.  I 
ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  through  you  I  ask 
the  government,  how  can  we  possibly,  in  a 
wealthy  province,  compare  ourselves  with 
Saskatchewan  and  say  that  we  must  charge 
$175  and  yet  Saskatchewan  need  only  charge 
$24? 

Obviously  something  is  basically  wrong 
with  our  approach  and  with  our  thinking, 
and  certainly  the  thinking  of  the  government 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health.  He  even  seemed  to  think  that  the 
Hagey  commission  was  not  too  generous. 
He  could  not  see  why  a  married  man  wdtli 
two  children  making  $3,000  a  year  should 
be  subsidized.  He  cannot  have  any  con- 
ception of  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  lower 


income  groups  to  live.  When  you  think  of 
the  cost  of  living  today,  $3,000,  especially 
when  you  are  married  with  two  children,  is 
not  going  to  go  very  far.  Indeed,  I  have 
read  one  editorial  where  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  was  accused  of  having  horse  and 
buggy  Medicare,  and  I  know  of  no  term  that 
could  be  more  apt  to  the  present  thinking  of 
the  government  in  handling  it. 

Here  in  Ontario,  we  propose  that  a  married 
man  with  two  children,  earning  $50  a  week, 
would  have  his  premium  subsidized  so  that 
he  only  had  to  pay  $52.50  a  year.  Mind  you, 
back  in  Saskatchewan  it  is  $24.  Or  if  you  are 
only  earning  $55  a  week,  you  would  then  be 
subsidized  so  that  you  would  only  have  to 
pay  $87.50  a  year.  But  if  you  made  $70  a 
week  and  had  a  family,  you  would  have  to 
pay  the  full  shot  of  $175.  Imagine  a  man 
earning  $75  a  week,  with  two  children.  He 
may  easily  have  more,  many  of  them  do.  In 
this  country  and  in  this  province  it  seems  to 
be  a  handicap  to  have  children.  If  we  are 
going  to  grow,  we  are  going  to  need  children, 
but  under  tlie  present  policy  of  this  govern- 
ment in  this  respect  and  many  others,  it  is 
a  handicap  to  have  children. 

Imagine  a  man  at  $70  a  week,  supporting 
a  wife  and,  say  for  argument's  sake,  two  chil- 
dren. Then  he  has  the  hospitalization  premium 
to  pay,  a  premium  that  just  recently,  under 
this  government,  went  up  53  per  cent.  Then 
he  has  the  dental  bills  and  then  he  has  the 
drug  bills. 

Incidentally,  drug  bills,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
almost  as  high  today  as  the  doctor  bills.  How 
in  the  world  can  a  government  today  really 
think  that  individuals  can  carry  such  a 
heavy  premium?  It  is  ridiculous,  and  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  it  is  callous.  The  gov- 
ernment today  has  every  opportunity  today 
to  be  thoroughly  informed  on  the  subject. 
The  whole  social  revolution  that  we  live  in 
today,  our  whole  mode  of  thinking,  is  under- 
going tremendous  change  and  the  govern- 
ment here  is  trying  to  shut  its  eyes  to  what  is 
actually  going  on  in  our  society  and  we  today 
cannot,  with  any  sense  of  proper  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
allow  such  a  thing  as  the  present  proposed 
legislation  to  come  to  pass. 

Now  surely  it  is  going  to  involve  govern- 
ment money;  even  the  meagre,  measly  plan 
proposed  by  this  government.  But  what  is,  I 
think,  a  disgrace,  is  the  fact  it  is  going  to  be 
turned  over,  literally,  to  private  enterprise. 
Of  the  seven  men  on  this  commission  that 
will  really  make  the  decisions,  two  will  be 
doctors,  two  from  the  private  insurance  com- 
panies. In  other  words,  a  matter  that  involves 
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tremendous  public  policy,  that  involves 
millions  in  public  funds,  is  going  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  insurance  companies  and  by 
the  doctors. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  instead  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  standing  up  for  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  they  have 
been  like  puppets  on  a  stage.  If  we  look 
carefully  we  can  see  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surance companies  manipulating  the  whole 
play.  These  puppets  are  just  mouthing  the 
greedy  ambitions  of  the  insurance  companies 
at  public  expense.  I  certainly  think  that  in  the 
cost  of  the  premiums  this  is  obvious. 

The  whole  record  is  obvious.  Even  in  read- 
ing tlie  Hall  report,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  the  so-called  Chicago  gang,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  I  am  glad  the 
hon.  member  is  telling  us  what  is  going  to 
happen.  We  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  Hall  commission  esti- 
mated that  it  would  cost  Canada  $200  million 
more  per  year  if  the  insurance  companies 
were  to  run  the  scheme.  Obviously  they  hope 
to  make  a  profit.  But  the  insurance  companies 
also,  incidentally,  have  not  until  recently 
been  that  interested  in  health  insurance.  But 
they  are  now,  I  think,  interested  for  two 
reasons.  They  are  anxious  to  keep  govern- 
ment out;  and  second,  they  are  using  health 
policies  in  some  instances  as  loss  leaders. 
The  idea  is  that  the  health  policy  is  a  con- 
tact to  sell  other  types  of  insurance. 

All  this  is  at  the  expense  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  I  think  it  is  most  important, 
when  we  bring  into  effect  great  new  social 
legislation,  especially  in  this  health  field,  that 
we  should  take  the  profit  out  of  illness. 

After  all,  as  has  been  said  many  times 
from  this  side  of  the  House,  our  most  im- 
portant asset  is  the  people  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  good  health  is  a  first  necessity. 
If  they  do  not  have  good  health,  I  think  it  is  a 
responsibility  of  government  to  see  that  our 
people  do  get  good  health  as  quickly  and  as 
eflBciently  and  as  inexpensively  as  possible. 
As  long  as  the  insurance  companies  dominate 
the  control  of  the  scheme,  we  are  never  going 
to  be  able  to  introduce  the  growing  legislation 
that  is  going  to  be  needed  in  this  entire  health 
field. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
A  statement  of  fantasy,  sheer  fantasy! 

Mr.  Trotter:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  obvious  that  if  the  plan  is  to  succeed  it 


should  be  compulsory,  because  obviously  the 
people  who  are  going  to  need  it  most  are 
the  aged.  The  older  you  get,  the  more  it  is 
obvious  you  are  going  to  need  health  care 
either  through  drugs  or  from  a  doctor.  They 
obviously  will  be  anxious  to  join.  The  younger 
person,  at  21,  can  afford  maybe  to  take  a 
chance  and  get  by. 

So  the  people  on  which  you  obviously  lose 
money  under  this  scheme,  you  must  take  in. 
But  on  the  group  where  you  might  make  a 
profit,  you  cannot  necessarily  take  in. 

When  British  Columbia  introduced  its 
hospital  insurance  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  considerably  before  we  did  anything  in 
this  province,  they  tried  the  same  system  and 
they  found  that  the  young  and  healthy  did 
not  join  and  the  old  and  crippled  did  join. 
As  a  result,  the  whole  idea  of  trying  to  spread 
the  risk,  spread  the  loss,  was  lost.  So  when 
the  plan  is  compulsory,  even  if  it  was  com- 
pulsory to  the  extent  that  we  have  hospital 
insurance,  we  would  at  least  be  certain  that 
it  had  a  broad  base  of  economic  support.  This 
principle  has  been  ignored  completely  by  the 
Hagey  commission  and  it  has  been  ignored 
by  this  government  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Much  is  said  about  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  the  patient;  because,  let  us  be  blunt  about 
doctors.  We  on  this  side  of  the  House  have 
no  argument  about  the  freedom  of  choice  of 
a  doctor.  He  would  be  free  to  operate  in  or 
out  of  the  plan.  There  is  no  intention  of 
interfering  with  fee  for  service  if  a  doctor 
does  not  want  any  interference.  But  I  do 
suggest  that  the  government  and  the  Hagey 
commission  are  interfering  with  the  freedom 
of  choice  of  the  patient. 

We  should  protect  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  the  patient;  because,  let  us  be  blunt  about 
it,  a  lot  of  people  go  to  chiropractors;  they  go 
to  optometrists;  they  go  to  osteopaths.  These 
are  recognized  ancillary  services;  why  should 
these  ancillary  services  be  cut  out?  They 
must  be  of  service.  After  all,  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  spends  millions  of  dollars 
per  year  on  chiropractors,  getting  the  men 
who  have  been  injured  the  treatments.  Yet 
we  ignore  a  large,  important  segment  of  pro- 
fessionally trained  men  in  the  health  services. 
This  is  the  real  danger  of  allowing  any  partic- 
ular group— be  they  insurance  companies,  be 
they  doctors— as  much  as  I  respect  them, 
they  should  not  be  in  a  position  to  control 
any  major  public  scheme. 

This  should  be  a  public  scheme  and  the 
responsibility  for  it  should  rest  with  the 
goverimient  and  the  real  power  for  admini- 
stration should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public's 
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representatives.    Because  after  all,  the  public 
is  footing  the  bill. 

So  I  say,  under  the  proposed  scheme  that 
the  individual  choice,  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  the  patient,  is  being  ignored  and  a  large 
section  of  professionally  skilled  men  and 
women  in  the  health  services  is  also  being 
discriminated  against  in  a  most  unfair  and 
unkind  way. 

Now  the  government  says  that  their  scheme 
is  available  to  all  and  this  they  blazon  forth: 
How  wonderful  it  is,  it  is  available  for  all. 
Well,  Cadillacs  and  oriental  rugs  are  available 
to  all  if  you  can  pay  for  them. 

This  is  a  vital  and  disastrous  weakness  to 
the  plan.  The  example  of  Alberta  points  it 
out.  There  are  over  210,000  people  in  that 
province  with  a  relatively  small  population 
that  do  not  belong  to  any  plan.  They  have 
no  insurance  and  yet  the  research  made  in 
Alberta  shows  that  most  of  that  210,000  are 
the  lower  and  middle  income  groups.  This 
again  is  what  has  to  be  emphasized  over  and 
over  again;  the  people  who  need  it  most  can- 
not get  it  because  they  cannot  aflford  it.  The 
premiums  we  are  proposing  to  charge  in  this 
province  automatically  cut  out  a  vast  number 
of  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario  from 
proper  medical  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  advance 
a  point  about  a  compulsory  comprehensive 
scheme  that  many  people  do  not  argue,  but 
I  think  that  it  is  important.  I  think  that  such 
a  scheme  is  good  for  the  economy  of  our 
country.  It  is  good  for  business  and  I  have 
often  urged  this  point  on  businessmen  for 
this  reason. 

Oiu-  economy  today  is  dependent  upon  mass 
production  and  on  mass  sales,  people  must 
have  money  in  their  pockets  to  spend  if  our 
economy  is  to  keep  going.  If  people  do  not 
have  security,  if  they  live  in  fear,  they  hug 
what  little  money  they  have  and  do  not  spend 
it.  But  if  people  know  that  with  pension 
plans  they  have  security,  with  health  plans 
they  have  some  security;  they  can  then  go 
out  and  spend  their  money,  be  it  on  tourism 
or  travel  or  cottages  or  what  have  you. 

This  was  proved,  I  feel,  when  the  family 
allowances  were  brought  in  by  the  Liberal 
government  shortly  after  World  War  II.  At 
that  time  they  believed  there  would  be  a 
depression— after  every  great  war  there  has 
been  a  depression— so  the  idea  is  to  put 
money  into  the  hands  of  people  who  would 
spend  it.  Maybe  the  people  who  need  it  most 
would  be  the  mothers  who  wanted  to  buy 
things  for  their  families.  If  hon.  members  read 
the  advertisements  of  Eaton's  or  Simpson's  on 
the  day  before  the  family  allowance  cheques 


come  out,  they  will  see  that  they  are  oriented 
to  that  type  of  sale.  Therefore,  these  matters 
of  social  legislation  are  good  for  a  buoyant 
economy.  Again  I  say  that  if  we  have  a 
health  scheme  in  this  province  that  offers 
protection  to  the  individual,  to  the  lower  and 
middle  income  groups,  we  are  most  certainly 
going  to  assist  the  economy  of  the  country. 

The  Hagey  report  talks  about  only  17.1 
per  cent  of  the  people  not  being  covered  by 
insurance.  That  is  an  amazing  figure  because 
even  those  people  who  are  covered  by  insur- 
ance, only  have  partial  insurance.  A  point 
is  missed  in  all  the  investigations  into  health 
insurance.  I  have  not  seen  it  delved  into, 
although  it  was  gone  into  to  some  consider- 
able extent  in  connection  with  hospital  insur- 
ance. 

It  is  this:  Suppose  you  had  75  per  cent 
of  your  people  insured,  this  is  not  always  the 
same  75  per  cent.  In  the  investigations  into 
hospital  insurance  it  was  found  that  there  was 
a  turnover  of  16  per  cent  per  year.  In  other 
words,  once  somebody  was  short  of  cash,  he 
dropped  his  premium  payments,  so  that  if 
he  was  ill  at  the  very  time  he  needed  the 
insurance  most,  he  did  not  have  it.  I  would 
say  that  the  same  theory— although  I  do  not 
know  the  figures— could  apply  to  medical 
insurance  as  applied  to  the  hospital  insurance, 
and  that  is  the  great  turnover  per  year  of 
those  people  who  are  already  supposed  to 
have  insurance. 

The  Hagey  commission  and  this  govern- 
ment seem  to  like  co-insurance.  When  co- 
insurance was  put  forward  in  Alberta  recently 
it  did  not  prove  too  popular.  Six  times  as 
many  people  preferred  the  full  insurance  in 
Alberta  as  preferred  the  co-insurance,  and 
even  in  Alberta,  when  choosing  the  co-insur- 
ance or  anything  else,  only  55.6  per  cent  of 
the  people  have  signed  up  to  the  government's 
scheme.  This  type  of  scheme  just  does  not  go 
over. 

To  show  you  the  difference  in  costs,  sir, 
notice  that  in  Saskatchewan  the  administration 
costs  are  7.5  per  cent  of  the  moneys  collected, 
and  the  Royal  commission  estimates  that  the 
Alberta  figure  will  probably  be  28  per  cent. 
This  is  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  public,  the 
difference  between  7.5  per  cent  and  28  per 
cent.  Yet  this  government,  with  its  head  in 
the  sands,  almost  callously  insists  on  continu- 
ing and  following  a  policy  that  is  detrimental 
to  the  people  of  this  province  and  is  com- 
pletely outmoded  in  the  thinking  that  goes 
on  in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hagey  commission  did 
compare  us  with  other  countries  in  such  a 
scheme  as   we   are   supposed  to   have  here. 
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It  is  interesting  to  look  at  the  Hagey  com- 
mission report  at  page  70,  where  it  lists  an 
appendix  II: 

Appendix  II:  Examples  of  countries  with 
health  programmes  having  combination  of 
state  support  for  low-income  groups  and 
other  arrangements  for  those  economically 
able  to  pay  as  at  June  30,  1961. 

In  this  list  you  do  not  find  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Sweden  or  the  United 
States;  you  do  not  find  the  advanced  countries 
of  the  world  and  what  they  propose.  Here 
is  the  list  that  we  are  with: 

El  Salvador,  Mexico,  Poland,  Rumania, 
South  Africa,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Venez- 
uela, Chile,  Columbia  and  Costa  Rica. 

These  are  the  countries  they  seek  to  compare 
us  with.  The  other  one  is  India— one  of  the 
poorest  countries  in  the  world  and  a  country 
with  a  real  struggle— but  even  what  the  people 
there  get  is  tremendous  by  comparison  with 
us.  Here  we  are,  one  of  the  richest  areas  in 
all  the  world,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  scheme 
they  want  to  propose  for  us.  Some  have  said 
that  the  Tory  party  has  been  dragged  scream- 
ing into  the  20th  century.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
still  half  back  into  the  19th  century,  and  it 
is  a  tragedy  that  persists. 

In  this  province,  the  Ontario  medical 
association  has  had  a  scheme  for  welfare 
patients  and  now,  under  the  new  scheme,  the 
doctors  will  still  do  the  work  but  it  looks, 
from  what  I  can  understand,  as  if  the  in- 
surance companies  will  even  get  a  cut  of 
that.  Isn't  that  a  waste  of  money  and  a 
shame  on  the  province  of  Ontario?  After 
all,  even  today,  and  they  often  talk  of  what 
it  is  going  to  cost,  Canada  spends  5.4  of  its 
gross  national  product  on  health  care.  The 
Hall  commission  says  that  if  it  puts  in  the 
scheme  it  recommends— which  is  a  compul- 
sory, comprehensive  universal  scheme— we 
would  spend  6.1  per  cent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  I  think  it  is  an  increase  of 
.7  of  one  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  if  it  is  organized  and  done 
in  a  proper  manner,  we  can  do  something. 
We  can  make  a  beginning,  because  the  need 
for  health  care  in  this  province  is  not  just  for 
the  doctors  and  the  medical  services  that 
need  to  be  put  into  effect— and  by  that  I 
include  the  ancillary  services— but  it  is  the 
need  for  the  dentists,  for  tlie  drug  protection, 
and  for  the  curative  and  prevention  policies. 
If  we  had  a  properly  nm  system  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
using  what  we  might  call  phasing-in  of  the 
different  parts  of  an  overall  policy,  we  could 
give  the  people  of  this  province  the  care  they 


need.  Instead  of  that,  we  have  here  a  weak 
government  that  does  nothing  but  listen  to 
the  bleatings  of  the  insurance  companies  and 
those  entrenched  interests  who  fear  that  it 
is  not  in  their  interests  that  the  people  in  this 
province  should  have  good  health  services. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  should  come 
first,  and  it  is  time  that  we  had  a  government 
in  this  province  that  has  the  courage  to  ignore 
the  bleatings  and  the  talk  of  the  strongly 
entrenched  lobby  of  the  insurance  companies. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  in- 
surance companies  are  the  strongest  lobby  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  today,  and  they  have 
proved  it,  and  the  government  of  Ontario  is 
the  servant  of  that  lobby,  not  the  servant  of 
the  people.  This  is  a  disgrace  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  today,  and  it  is  the  point 
that  I,  for  one,  will  continue  to  hit  at  again 
and  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  other  matter  that 
I  would  like  to  bring  before  this  House.  I 
am  sorry  that  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart)  is  not  present;  he  was  a  short  time 
ago.  I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  the  handling  and  selling  of  products  of 
advertising  and  how  the  consumers  are  taken 
advantage  of. 

I  have  spoken  on  this  on  two  or  three 
occasions  in  this  House,  urging  the  govern- 
ment to  bring  in  some  legislation,  and  I  have 
a  few  suggestions  to  make  in  that  regard.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  this  government  is  neither 
interested  in  health  care  nor  the  consumers' 
problem.  I  think  there  are  about  15  of  the 
government  members  present,  sir,  and  I 
think  it  is  an  indication  of  what  interest  they 
take  in  these  problems  in  their  smug  in- 
difference. 

In  any  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  pursue 
my  problem.  My  problem  is  this:  This  prov- 
ince, in  fact  the  whole  country,  but  in  par- 
ticular this  province,  is  being  inundated  by 
phoney  salesmen,  high-pressure  salesmen, 
who  are  robbing  the  general  public  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  every  year,  and 
are  cheating  legitimate  businessmen.  This  I 
would  like  to  emphasize,  just  as  much  as  the 
fact  that  consumers  are  being  cheated,  legiti- 
mate tax-paying  businessmen  are  also  being 
cheated,  by  the  sharp  operators. 

I  want  to  give  hon.  members  a  few  ex- 
amples and  then  some  suggestions  of  what 
has  been  done  in  other  jurisdictions  and  what 
I  think  could  be  done  here. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  any 
government  is  going  to  cure  this  problem 
completely.  There  is  a  sucker  born  every 
minute,  and  unfortunately  many  are  taken 
advantage  of  who  should  not  be.    But  there 
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are  many  safeguards  that  could  be  set  up, 
and  even  the  fact  that  a  government  or  an 
agency  is  watching  it  is  hke  a  policeman  on 
the  beat;  many  of  the  crooks  will  stay  away 
and  go  elsewhere,  or  go  home.  This  is 
something  for  us  to  bear  in  mind. 

I  will  start  with  a  very  recent  item.  Some 
of  these  ads  sound  ridiculous,  but  they  really 
do  take  advantage  of  people.  Sometimes 
phoney  businesses  are  centred  in  Montreal 
and  sometimes  in  Toronto,  sometimes  in 
smaller  towns.  Even  when  they  are  centred 
outside  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  mailings 
come  into  Ontario  and  it  is  a  problem  where 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  might  not  only 
work  witliin  Ontario,  but  we  are  going  to 
have  to  co-operate  and  find  some  means  and 
ways  of  meeting  this  problem  with  Quebec 
and  widi  Ottawa.  Here  is  just  an  example, 
and  in  many  ways  it  is  typical. 

Last  December,  about  the  first  week  in 
December  of  1964,  an  outfit  calling  them- 
selves the  Remington  Sales  of  Canada,  at 
1253  McGill  College,  Montreal,  inundated 
Canada,  and  mainly  areas  hke  Toronto,  with 
a  mailing  called:  "Perpetual  Energy  Invention 
Comes  to  Canada."  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
radio  that  works  forever. 

They  do  a  number  of  things  that  we  as  a 
government  should  watch.  First— and  this  is 
perhaps  a  fortunate  thing,  they  overplayed 
their  hand— they  used  a  name  that  is  well 
known.  Remington.  They  even  had  the  name 
on  some  of  the  boxes  just  hke  the  electric 
shaver.  If  you  picked  it  up  and  saw  the  name 
on  the  box  the  radio  came  in,  this  small  hand 
radio,  you  might  think  it  was  put  out  by  the 
well-known  and  established  firm  of  Reming- 
ton Rand,  or  the  Remington  shaver,  which 
is  not  true. 

Fortunately  for  the  pubUc,  the  Remington 
firm  spotted  this  almost  immediately,  and 
through  their  efforts  and  through  the  efforts 
of  the  better  business  bureau  of  Montreal, 
the  people  who  started  this  type  of  thing 
headed  back  over  the  border  to  the  United 
States.  But  what  I  would  like  to  point  out 
is  that  this  is  typical  of  what  goes  on.  The 
public  was  fortunate  in  this  case  that  the 
operators  used  a  well-known  name  and  the 
people  who  were  well  known  were  articulate 
and  able  to  move  quickly. 

This  group  of  operators  calling  themselves 
Remington  Sales  moved  into  Montreal  and 
then  inundated  all  of  Canada,  but  mainly 
Toronto,  with  200,000  letters  offering  to  sell 
a  radio  which  works  forever  for  $5.95.  They 
give  fancy  guarantees,  they  print  the  box 
with  Remington's  name  on  it,  they  print 
headlines.   It  says  in  their  pamphlet:  "Hailed 


in  Banner  Headlines  across  the  Nation."  And 
then  prints  the  Metro  Express,  the  Gazette, 
the  Ottawa  Journal,  the  Star  Weekly.  Just 
prints  the  names  of  the  newspapers  from 
clippings  off  the  paper,  not  saying  anything 
about  this  perpetual  energy  that  lasts  forever. 
Yet  thousands  of  people  were  taken  in. 

For  example,  this  is  what  they  were  trying 
to  do:  "Try  it  free  for  ten  days";  and  "This 
is  a  lifetime  pocket  portable  radio";  or  "This 
is  why  we  invite  you  to  try  it  free  for  ten 
days." 

And  further: 

If  after  hearing  its  tone  and  clarity,  if 
after  using  the  personal  earphone,  if  after 
tixking  it  and  using  it  wherever  you  go,  you 
do  not  agree  this  is  truly  your  once-in-a- 
lifetime  opportunity  to  own  this  lifetime 
pocket  portable,  that  is  unlike  any  portable 
ever  sold  in  this  country  before,  then 
simply  return  it  and  it  has  not  cost  you  a 
cent. 

Well,  it  really  is  not  hke  any  portable  ever 
sold  in  this  country.  They  are  asking  $5.95. 
You  can  buy  the  same  thing  in  a  store,  it  is 
just  a  gadget,  for  98  cents  to  $1.25.  It  is  not 
portable,  it  needs  to  have  a  ground  wire  or  it 
will  not  work. 

This  is  the  type  of  thing  that  is  allowed  in 
Ontario.  I  am  glad  somebody  is  aware  of  it 
to  take  action.  Now  fortunately  a  large  com- 
pany was  able  to  move  in  on  that— 

Mr.  J,  H.  White  (London  South):  I  thought 
the  hon.  member  said  that  was  in  Montreal. 

Mr.  Trotter:  A  group  in  Toronto  spotted 
it.  This  is  the  problem.  What  they  do  is  set 
up  in  Toronto  or  in  Montreal  and  they  flood 
the  other  cities. 

Mr.  White:  Are  we  responsible  for  the  mail 
that  comes— 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  is  two  problems.  I  will 
go  into  that  because  I  have  the  same  problem. 
As  I  said  earlier,  it  is  something  we  must 
work  out  in  conjunction  with  Ottawa  and 
with  Quebec. 

Mr.  White:  Let  the  hon.  member  speak  to 
liis  friends  down  there;  that  is  their  problem. 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  hon. 
member  is  so  facetious  about  all  this— 

Mr.  White:  Let  the  hon.  member  speak  to 
his  friends  in  Quebec  City. 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  is  a  major  problem,  not 
only  for  the  consumer  but  for  the  business 
community.    I  point  this  out  as  an  example 
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that  this  can  become  nation-wide  and  our 
own  constituents  are  being  rooked  right  and 
left  by  this  type  of  thing. 

Now  this  particular  matter  was  nipped  in 
the  bud  simply  because  a  large  firm  was 
articulate  and  went  to  the  postal  authorities 
in  Ottawa.  It  was  the  postal  people  in  Ottawa 
who  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Here  is  another  example  where  the  postal 
authorities  in  Ottawa  will  not  put  a  stop  to  it. 
We  here  in  Ontario  are  being  sucked  in  year 
in  and  year  out  and  the  government  knows 
about  it- 
Mr.  White:  What  can  we  do  about  a 
Montreal  firm  sending  direct  mail  here?  That 
is  ridiculous! 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  is  not  ridiculous.  Listen  to 
what  I  have  to  suggest  on  this.  Here  is  some- 
thing now  that  is  right  in  Ontario.  This  work 
again  is  flooded  across  the  country,  and  the 
main  victims  in  all  these  are  the  big  cities, 
so  they  play  one  against  the  other.  Let  us 
look  at  it  literally  as  a  two-province  problem 
and  also  as  a  problem  for  Ottawa.  I  admit 
Ottawa  has  a  part  to  play  and  I  will  suggest 
that  to  you. 

Here  in  Toronto  an  outfit  is  set  up,  usually 
in  September  or  just  before  Christmas,  called 
Rehandart  Canada  Limited.  This  is  the  out- 
fit that  sends  Christmas  cards  to  many  home- 
owners; there  are  thousands  of  mailings  every 
year  in  which  you  are  urged  to  help  crippled 
artists  to  send  in  $2.  Of  course,  when 
you  investigate  this,  you  find  out  it  is  a 
business  that  nets  about  $250,000  to  $300,000 
a  year.  It  really  does  not  help  crippled  artists 
at  all.  One  Canadian  living  in  Lunenburg, 
Nova  Scotia,  is  supposed  to  be  paid  $300  a 
month  for  the  use  of  his  name,  but  he  says 
that  he  has  received  about  one  $300  cheque; 
the  rest  are  for  less. 

However,  it  is  legal.  We  get  the  idea  that 
it  is  charity;  that  we  are  helping  somebody 
who  is  crippled.  The  truth  of  it  is  that  it  is 
controlled  in  Switzerland  by  people  who  set 
up  various  companies  in  difFerent  provinces, 
and  in  different  states  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  mulct  the  people  to  whom  they  send 
the  cards.  The  people  think  they  are  doing 
it  for  charity.   They  are  not. 

Now  what  happens?  In  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  there  is  a  consumers'  bureau.  There 
•  is  an  Attorney  General's  department  in  New 
Jersey  that  has  put  teeth  in  the  law  and  it 
went  after  these  people  in  New  Jersey  a  few 
years  ago.  In  New  Jersey  they  were  operating 
as  "Artists  Courageous,"  but  they  turned  out 
to  be  the  same  outfit.    "Artists  Courageous" 


left  New  Jersey,  so  that  company  claims,  not 
because  they  were  forced  out,  but  because 
the  business  was  not  profitable. 

I  think  that  we  should  have  a  law  that  is 
just  as  effective  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  to 
make  tliese  operations  not  profitable,  so  that 
they  will  go  elsewhere.  When  you  see  a 
business  at  Christmastime  taking  in  $250,000 
to  $300,000  a  year,  under  the  guise  of  being 
a  charity,  taking  money  from  legitimate  busi- 
ness concerns  who  sell  Christmas  cards,  and 
taking  away  money  from  legitimate  charities 
here  in  Ontario- 
Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  hon. 
member  not  agree  that  that  is  a  matter  for 
the  federal  criminal  code? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Not  necessarily— 

Mr.    White:    We    have    no    jurisdiction    in 
these  matters  of  fraud- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  in 
part  it  is  and  in  part  it  is  not  and  this  is  why 
I  want  to  show  why  in  different  jurisdictions 
even  in  the  province  of  Alberta,  something 
has  been  done— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship):  Would  the  hon. 
member  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  a  lawyer,  would  the 
hon.  member  not  agree  that  the  recipients  of 
these  cards  only  have  to  take  them  and  throw 
them  in  the  garbage  and  have  no  legal 
responsibility? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Yes.  The  legal  ruling  is  that 
you  have  to  hold  these  cards  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  because  the  senders  could 
come  and  pick  them  up.  What  is  a  reason- 
able length  of  time?  The  better  business 
bureau  suggests  two  weeks.  I  am  not  saying 
that  what  Rehandart  is  doing  here  is  illegal; 
I  am  saying  it  is  unethical  and  I  say  that  the 
public  is  being  mulcted  by  tliese  people,  who 
are  operating  within  the  law  and  using  the 
law  against  the  public,  which  is  unsuspecting. 
I  repeat,  they  take  business  from  legitimate 
charities.  There  is  the  world  health  organ- 
ization, an  organization  for  children  through- 
out the  world,  that  uses  Christmas  cards,  and 
the  retarded  children— perfectly  legitimate 
operations,  perfectly  charitable  operations, 
yet  they  are  being  literally  cheated  by  this 
Rehandart  outfit,  that  is  using  pictures  of 
paraplegics  and  this  type  of  thing. 
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These  pictures  actually  are  pictures  of 
people  who  in  some  respects  have  no  con- 
nection with  this  outfit,  except  this  Mr.  Earl 
Bailey  who  lives  in  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia. 
You  get  pleading  letters  from  them,  asking 
you  to  send  in  your  $2.  Again  I  say  it  has 
become  a  big  business  of  cheating  the  public 
and  the  hon.  Attorney  General  has  some 
considerable  responsibility  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

I  have  two  or  three  more  operations  to  give 
hon.  members  some  idea.  One  is  the  man 
who  comes  into  town  with  a  great  spectacular 
one-day  sale  selling  watches.  He  goes  to  a 
legitimate  storekeeper  and  pays  the  store- 
keeper probably  $25  or  $50  for  the  right  to 
set  up  shop  in  that  store  for  just  one  day  or 
two.  Then  the  operator  floods  that  particular 
area  with  these  brochures:  Spectacular  one- 
day  sale  when  you  get  a  $49.99  watch  for 
$9.99.  There  is  a  valuable  certificate  that 
has  a  cash  redeemable  value  of  $40,  but  is 
really  worth  nothing.  So  the  man  has  this 
great  drive  on  to  sell  these  watches,  which, 
incidentally,  are  worth  $2.50.  They  are  called 
the  Famous  Starmaster  watch.  The  unfortu- 
nate part  about  it  is  that  a  legitimate  business- 
man has  allowed  his  name  to  go  on  the 
brochure.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  he  has 
been  paid  rent  for  his  store.  Then  suddenly 
the  man  is  gone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  municipalities  should  be  made 
to  license  this  type  of  operator  who  blows  in 
and  blitzes  the  town  in  the  same  way  as  the 
door-to-door  magazine  salesmen  blitz  a  town. 
A  group  of  them  come  to  a  town,  blitz  it,  get 
the  signatures  and  are  gone.  I  went  into  that 
matter  last  year,  and  again  I  say  we  need 
someone  locally  who  can  have  the  authority 
to  license  people  and  to  watch  what  goes  on. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  gullible  and  even 
the  legitimate  businessman  is  taken  in  by  such 
sharp  operators.  The  unfortunate  part  about 
it  is  that  they  move  in,  strike  quickly  and  then 
are  gone  and,  again,  a  great  deal  is  lost. 

Another  operation  is  the  use  of  the  bank- 
rupt sale.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  a 
store  went  bankrupt  and  the  stock  was  going 
to  be  sold  in  a  couple  of  days.  Instead  of  a 
couple  of  days  it  seemed  to  go  on  for  days 
and  days.  People  who  knew  the  store  went  in 
there  and  saw  goods  they  had  never  seen 
before.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  sale  the 
shelves  were  just  packed  with  goods,  and 
yet  the  man  had  been  slowly  going  broke. 
He  had  very  little  on  his  shelves  at  the  time 
he  went  broke,  but  when  the  bankrupt  sale 
came  along,  the  shelves  were  full  and  a 
quality  of  goods  was  being  sold  that  was  far 
lower  than  that  sold  by  the  man  who  went 
bankrupt. 


In  other  words,  if  a  man  who  has  sold 
high-quality  merchandise  goes  broke,  these 
operators  often  use  his  reputation  for  high- 
quality  merchandise  to  palm  off  on  the  public 
a  much  poorer  type  of  goods.  The  city  of 
Windsor  has  made  some  effort  to  control  that 
type  of  thing. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  A 
progressive  city. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Yes,  my  hon.  friend  here  from 
Windsor-Walkerville  says  it  is  a  progressive 
city.  This  legislation  was  sponsored  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume) 
and  was  passed  in  the  1962-63  session  of  this 
House,  giving  the  municipality  power  to 
license  inspectors  and  to  check  into  bankrupt 
sales.  We  need  this  province-wide  and  we 
need  something  with  teeth  in  it,  because 
unless  some  effort  is  made,  we  are  going  to  be 
victimized  as  businessmen,  as  consumers  and 
as  a  government  by  those  people  who  seek  to 
operate  within  the  law,  but  turn  and  twist  the 
law  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  of  tremedous 
damage,  and  costs  hundreds,  nay,  millions  of 
dollars  over  the  years,  to  the  public  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

I  was  disappointed  when  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  first  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  was  going  to  do  something 
to  affect  door-to-door  salesmen.  Yet  before  it 
reached  committee  stage  it  seemed  to  die  and 
was  withdrawn.  When  I  first  read  the  bill, 
I  thought  this  was  a  beginning  to  get  at  the 
problem.  I  admit  that  it  is  often  technical, 
that  it  is  difiBcult,  but  something  can  be  done. 
The  government  can  put  teeth  in  the  law. 
Often  the  very  fact  that  there  is  a  law,  or  a 
department,  keeps  this  type  of  illicit  business- 
man away. 

Again  we  have  the  problem  of  the  teaching 
of  music  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  The 
legitimate  music  schools  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  anybody  can  say:  I  teach 
music— and  can  go  ahead  and  teach.  Some 
of  the  companies,  supposedly  giving  tests, 
say  that  a  young  child  is  smart,  and  give  him 
some  lessons.  But  they  are  really  interested 
in  selling  musical  instruments  and  could  not 
care  less  whether  or  not  the  child  is  going 
to  learn  anything. 

For  an  example  in  the  misuse  of  a  name, 
we  see  the  name  in  many  of  the  phone  books 
in  some  of  the  smaller  communities  of 
Ontario— a  firm  called  the  Ontario  conserva- 
tory of  music,  or  the  conservatory  of  music 
for  Ontario.  We  often  think  that  is  the  Royal 
conservatory,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  a  private 
company  that,  although  it  may  give  lessons, 
it    is    selling    musical    instruments.     People 
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today  are  misled  by  that  type  of  thing. 
Normally  when  you  see  conservatory  of 
music  of  Ontario,  you  think  of  the  Royal 
conservatory  that  is  famous  throughout  the 
world  and  yet  that  good  name  is  being 
misused. 

One  particular  group,  a  very  legitimate 
organization— the  Canadian  accordion  teachers 
association— went  so  far  as  to  print  advertise- 
ments in  ihe  newspapers  pointing  out  to  be 
sure  that  children  were  receiving  instruction 
from  proper  teachers.  About  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  the  Telegram  had  what  I  call  a 
fraud  squad,  which  went  into  this  problem 
with  a  story  called  "Notes  are  sour  as  music 
school  lessons  lacking."  And  certainly  organi- 
zations who  are  vaguely  concerned  about 
this— like  the  Royal  conservatory  of  music, 
the  western  Ontario  college  of  music  and  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario's  college  of 
music— were  thinking  of  seeking  the  licensing 
of  music  teachers.  This  could  protect  the  good 
schools  and  colleges  and  make  sure  that  the 
public  does  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  un- 
worthy operators. 

The  Canadian  association  of  the  deaf  put 
out  a  pamphlet  titled  "Stop  this  Racket," 
asking  for  an  end  to  people  going  arovmd 
door  to  door  or  coming  up  to  you  in  a 
restaurant,  selling  adhesive  tape  and  this  type 
of  thing.  The  association  for  the  deaf  them- 
selves say  it  is  a  racket,  and  yet  we  let  it 
continue.  The  only  thing  that  is  not  so  bad 
is  that  the  amount  of  money  spent  is  only 
25  cents— a  very  small  amount.  It  is  not  as 
serious  as  some  of  the  matters,  when  we  get 
into  the  freezers,  or  some  of  these  larger 
amounts. 

Rut  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  that 
this  problem,  whether  it  be  a  small  sum  or 
a  large  sum,  is  widespread  and  is  embarrassing 
to  the  charitable  organizations  and  business- 
men operating  legitimately.  A  man  with  a 
sense  of  humour  wrote  me  about  a  man 
selling  cemetery  grave  plots.  It  is  very  short, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would  just  like  to  pass  this 
on  to  you.  This  man,  who  lives  in  Toronto, 
wrote  to  me  and  said: 

Two  weeks  ago,  a  man  phoned  this 
house  wanting  to  sell  cemetery  grave  lots. 
The  wife  hung  up.  Last  week,  the  man 
called  and  was  admitted  into  the  house 
wanting  to  do  the  same  thing.  There  was 
some  talk  between  him  and  the  wife  and 
I,  being  deaf,  asked  what  it  was  all  about 
and  was  told  that  the  man,  in  the  interests 
of  senior  citizens,  was  selling  cemetery 
grave  lots.  I  am  stone  deaf,  so  I  told  him 
I  wanted  cremation  and  he  left  the  house. 

Fortunately,  that  man  was  wise  to  what  was 


going  on.  Rut  we  know  that  people  are 
going  around  today,  selhng  cemetery  lots. 
Some  of  it  is  legitimate,  some  not.  Rut  we 
should  certainly  keep  our  eyes  open. 

Or  again,  something  just  recently  that  ap- 
peared in  Toronto  newspapers: 

To  All  Authors  In  This  Area 
A  representative  of  a  well-known  New 
York  publishing  house  will  soon  be  in 
Toronto  to  interview  writers.  His  purpose 
is  to  uncover  manuscripts  worthy  of 
publication.  Fiction,  non-fiction,  poetry, 
specialized  and  even  controversial  subjects 
will  be  considered.  If  you  have  a  book- 
length  manuscript  ready  for  publication 
or  are  still  working  on  it  and  would  like 
to  discuss  it  with  this  executive,  please 
telephone— 

they  give  the  telephone  number: 

—between  8  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  and  leave 
your  name  and  address  and  you  will  be 
contacted  later  to  arrange  for  definite 
appointment. 

Then  they  give  a  New  York  address.  Those 
people,  it  appears,  are  looking  for  authors. 
What  they  are  really  trying  to  do  is  publish 
your  book,  or  a  few  copies,  and  then  charge 
you  a  considerable  amount.  Rut  the  advertise- 
ment is  completely  misleading  in  the  way  it 
is  published. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  we  do  in  this  prov- 
ince and  in  this  country?  This  passes  over 
provincial  lines,  but  a  lot  can  be  done  in 
the  province.  The  best  example  is  the  state 
of  New  York,  which  set  up  a  bureau  of  con- 
sumer frauds  and  protection.  The  state  has 
not  used  just  pamphlets  but  has  men  who 
have  been  investigating  and  are  in  a  position 
to  warn  the  public.  When  the  Attorney 
General,  Louis  J.  Letikowitz,  set  this  up,  he 
did  a  thorough  job.  I  would  like  to  read 
from  a  letter  he  sent  out.  It  is  in  a  pamphlet 
addressed  to  the  consumer,  and  it  sums  up 
what  a  consumers'  protection  bureau  can, 
in  large  part,  do  to  assist  the  public  and  pro- 
tect legitimate  business.  Mr.  Letikowitz  says 
this: 

Dear  Consumer: 

Deceptive  practices   and   outright  fraud 
in  the  sale  of  goods  and  the  furnishing  of 
services  rob  the  public  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year,  and  destroy  confidence  in 
the  great  majority  of  our  businessmen  who 
carry  on  with  integrity  and  regard  for  their 
customers. 
And  I  would  just  like  to  interject  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,   and   again   emphasize   that   this   is 
not  only  important  to  the  consumer  but  to 
the   businessman  and  the  majority  of  them 
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who  carry  on  their  affairs  with  integrity.  To 
continue; 

On  October  15,  1957,  I  established  a 
special  unit  now  known  as  the  bureau  of 
consumer  frauds  and  protection,  to  drive 
unscrupulous  operators  out  of  business  and 
to  recover  losses  suffered  by  those  who 
have  been  cheated.  Thousands  of  com- 
plaints have  been  processed  and  substantial 
sums  recovered  for  consumers.  We  have 
instituted  numerous  actions  against  those 
who  violate  the  fundamentals  of  business 
decency.  We  have  been  carrying  on  a 
state-wide  programme  to  educate  the  con- 
sumer to  recognize  and  to  avoid  slick 
schemes  which  are  used  to  fleece  the 
unwary  buyer. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  but  we 
cannot  let  up  for  a  single  minute  in  our 
fight.  As  a  result  of  a  recommendation 
made  by  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
additional  funds  have  been  allocated  to 
the  bureau  to  increase  the  scope  and  effec- 
tiveness of  its  work.  To  obtain  maximum 
results  we  must  have  the  full  co-operation 
of  both  the  consumer  and  the  honest 
tradesman.  An  alert  and  informed  consumer 
is  the  best  weapon  for  fighting  business 
sharpshooters. 

The  information  you  will  find  in  this 
booklet  will  enable  you  to  avoid  the  heart- 
aches of  being  victimized.  Study  it  carefully 
and  keep  it  in  mind  always. 

And  believe  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
heartache  in  being  victimized.  I  have  seen 
many  people  buying  articles  that  are  worth 
$225  and  yet  they  end  up  paying  $786  by  the 
time  they  add  all  the  finance  charges.  They 
are  people  who  can  ill-afford  to  be  robbed 
in  such  a  way.  This  is  legalized  robbery;  so 
many  of  these  people  work  within  the  law. 

A  licensing  system  has  been  set  up  in 
Alberta;  protective  bureaus  have  been  set  up 
in  New  Jersey  and  in  a  few  other  states  in 
the  United  States.  In  Ohio  they  have  used 
pamphlets  put  out  by  the  federal  trade  com- 
mission. A  lot  of  the  responsibility  rests  with 
Ottawa  because  of  the  mails  and  the  federal 
trade  commission.  In  the  United  States  the 
federal  trade  commission  has  got  teeth  in  the 
law  and  can  go  after  any  of  these  people. 

I  urge  the  hon.  Attorney  General  in  dealing 
with  this  problem  to  examine  what  can  be 
done  in  this  province,  and  what  can  be  done 
in  working  together,  particularly  with  Quebec, 
and  Ottawa.  Much  can  be  done  to  stop  these 
people  who  use  phoney  advertising  and  who 
attempt  to  milk  the  public  of  hard-earned 
money.  For  the  public  of  Ontario  are  our 
first    responsibility.    I    plead    with    the   hon. 


Attorney  General,  through  you,  Mr  Speaker, 
that  something  can  be  done  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  take  part  in  this  debate  I  wish 
first  to  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  job 
you  are  doing  and  congratulate  those  who 
have  already  taken  part  in  this  effort. 

I  wish  to  mention  briefly  several  things 
my  people  are  interested  in  and  possible 
suggestions  for  changes  to  be  made  in  Ontario. 

While  the  enormous  wealth  of  our  tourist 
area  can  no  longer  be  in  doubt,  the  important 
question  of  transportation  still  remains  to  be 
solved  in  part.  The  answer  to  that  riddle  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  everyone  in  Ontario, 
because  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
great  tourist  area  does  not  belong  only  to  any 
one  person  but,  to  a  great  extent,  to  everyone 
in  this  province  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
in  Ontario.  Its  distance  from  population  in 
large  quantity  does  present  a  real  problem. 
Because  of  that  distance  there  are  some  who 
still  seem  to  doubt  that  my  two  counties  even 
exist.  I  can  assure  you  that  not  only  do  they 
exist  but  they  are  also  very  far  away  by  the 
necessary  time  to  travel  to  and  from. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  received  such 
direct  benefit  as  Canada  from  the  use  of  air- 
craft as  we  have.  In  our  northland,  potential 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  opened  up  by 
this  means  alone.  With  the  enormous  wealth 
they  have  created  for  use,  surely,  we  could 
pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  stimulating  our  tourist  business  in  the 
central  part  of  Ontario  in  which  I  live  by  the 
use  of  the  same  type  of  transportation?  The 
problem  of  the  avaflability  of  our  tourist  re- 
sources will  be  solved  to  some  extent  by 
our  present  highway  programme  and  should 
be  enlarged  by  a  tourist  access  road  develop- 
ment classification  within  The  Department  of 
Highways'  direct  assistance  budget. 

Perhaps  we  should  make  a  study  of  the 
present  type  of  development  of  those  of  our 
lake  shores  undergoing  new  cottage  building. 
It  may  be  time  we  created  a  community  de- 
velopment in  a  manner  such  as  villages  on  the 
most  suitable  drainage  soil  and  retain  the 
shore  as  area  in  common  to  the  use  of  such 
a  village  people.  This  would  bring  forth  a 
rural  community  spirit  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  has  proven  beneficial 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  over  the  years.  This 
type  of  development  could  prove  helpful 
in  controlling  pollution  of  our  lakes  and 
streams.  We  should  keep  our  lakes  in  their 
natural  state  as  much  as  possible,  at  least 
until  we  know  more  about  nature,  while  still 
allowing  recreational  use  to  a  full  degree.  I 
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urge  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
to  lead  in  this  study  on  their  subdivision 
plans  already  under  way. 

Detergent  in  soaps  which  do  not  break 
down  in  our  soils  should  be  banned  in  this 
province  from  being  sold  to  our  people.  We 
now  have  biologists  who  claim  the  hard 
detergent  has  a  severe  effect  on  the  taste  re- 
sponses of  fish  and  damages  the  delicate  taste 
receptors  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fish 
have  difficulty  locating  food.  I  believe  that 
soaps  with  break-down  ability  should  be 
exempted  from  provincial  sales  tax  as  they  are 
a  necessity  to  our  way  of  life  today  in  pre- 
venting pollution  and  maintaining  our  fisher- 
ies, as  well  as  use  by  our  people. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  session  about 
my  riding  by  hon.  members  of  this  House. 
May  I  say  the  motive  for  my  being  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Legislature  was  to  do  my  best 
to  assist  my  people  to  correct  the  present 
situation  and  to  bring  my  two  counties  into 
the  future  remarks  by  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  as  an  example  to  follow  for  the 
advancement  of  Ontario. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  Victoria  and 
Haliburton  counties  are  very  much  the  same 
to  a  great  degree.  Our  labour  is  immobile 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  northern  part  of 
Victoria  and  of  Haliburton.  One  reason  for 
this  is  distance  from  industrial  centres  and 
areas.  Another  is  that  our  young  people  have 
migrated  over  the  years  in  large  quantities  to 
our  cities.  Capital  continues  to  flow  out  in 
search  of  a  high  return;  if  the  local  staple 
industry  of  forestry  continues  on  its  present 
pattern,  further  capital  will  leave  in  the  near 
future. 

Because  capital  is  not  willing  to  remain, 
the  policy  of  our  governments  must  be  to 
find  some  substitute  for  private  investment 
in  the  staples  of  forestry,  tourism  and  service 
industries  in  the  northern  townships  of 
Victoria  and  Haliburton  counties. 

I  believe  we  must  attempt  to  attract  private 
capital  on  new  terms  and  in  new  ways.  This 
cannot  be  from  the  local  taxpayer,  because 
the  income  per  capita  of  this  region  is  now 
among  the  lowest  in  all  Ontario.  To  involve 
a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  will  only  reduce  further 
real  income  of  the  population  as  surely  as  if 
wages  had  fallen  sufficiently  to  attract  the 
capital. 

The  government  can  try  to  increase  the 
resource  base  as  we  are  now  doing  through 
forest  research,  agricultural  and  fisheries  inves- 
tigations. To  some  extent,  private  enterprises 
are  doing  some  of  this.  But  we  need  a 
greatly  expanded  programme  of  geological 
surveys   and  studies   on   improving  the   eco- 


nomical situation  with  a  focus  on  increasing 
the  known  wealth  of  this  particular  region. 

We  must  promote  the  fact  this  region  has 
particular  assets  in  every  way.  Some  of  these 
assets  include  land,  lakes,  and  an  above- 
average  growth  of  timber.  These  give  to  the 
government  the  obvious  ways  to  help  the  area 
through  the  promotion  of  recreation  and 
toiurism,  production  of  goods  in  the  type 
made  from  grinding  processes  of  wood  such 
as  fibre  boards  and  partial  processing  of  wood 
pulp,  and  the  farming  part  of  agriculture.  I 
qualify  this  because  limited  land  suitable  for 
tilling  is  in  existence  in  the  northern  town- 
shps.  We  do,  however,  have  large  acreages 
now  used  for  cattle  pasture;  much  can  be 
done  to  improve  this  resource  through  grasses 
and  grazing  metliods  of  the  latest  types. 

Geological  surveys  can  be  undertaken  with 
a  reasonable  hope  for  success  because  much 
of  this  area  contains  a  variety  of  ores.  Pockets 
have  been  mined  for  over  a  centiury  and  a 
half  in  this  area.  Known  resources  are  pres- 
ent in  iron  ore  and  limestone  in  large  quantity 
of  several  types.  The  problem  has  been  of 
economical  separation  and  transportation, 
mainly  in  those  pockets  of  low-grade  ores  in 
the  past  and  present. 

We  need  assistance  in  compihng  our  re- 
maining resources  in  a  way  that  will  give  an 
inventory  of  what  we  have,  assistance  in  what 
can  be  done  with  them  and  assistance  in 
finding  someone  to  do  the  job  of  development 
and  production.  This  assistance  could  lead 
the  area  to  a  productive  route  to  recovery 
and  advance,  the  advancement  of  which  is 
an  investment  that  will  pay  dividends,  I  am 
sure,  to  the  whole  province.  Much  is  being 
done  today  by  this  government  and  I  wish  to 
thank  the  department  for  its  unselfish  attitude 
in  this  respect. 

In  helping  the  southern  part  of  Victoria 
county  it  will  require  a  very  different  applica- 
tion. This  area  is  one  of  agricultural  land  and 
some  industry  of  high  quality.  However,  it 
does  have  pockets  of  low  production,  and  will 
require  concentration  of  government  help 
and  assistance.  One  such  help  project  is 
under  way  through  ARDA.  This  is  in  Eldon 
township  and  is  a  community  pasture  and 
conservation  effort.  It  already  is  providing  a 
good  service  and  will  contribute  further  as 
each  stage  of  the  project  comes  into  being. 

In  this  area  we  have  a  further  development 
now  under  way  and  of  help  to  the  people, 
through  enlarged  government  assistance  by 
The  Department  of  Highways  to  upgrade  the 
county  road  network.  This  will  provide  a 
basis  of  direct  assistance  on  three  distinct 
roads  of  large  trafiic  volume  and  allow  the 
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county  to  proceed  with  a  plan  of  improve- 
ment on  other  priorities.  Increases  of  sub- 
sidies have  been  given  to  several  townships 
for  their  road  programmes  as  well  as  accep- 
tance of  larger  supplementary  bylaws  to 
provide  needed  measures  at  the  local  level. 
This  enlarged  programme  of  road  assistance 
by  The  Department  of  Highways  will  give  a 
much  improved  communication  and  trans- 
portation facility  to  the  area. 

Higher  school  grants  during  the  last  year 
have  given  assistance  in  meeting  the  cost  of 
education  to  the  people  of  the  area  in  the 
townships  and  county  school  system.  This 
has  allowed,  and  will  allow,  improvement  and 
expansion  with  a  reasonable  increase  to  the 
local  people  and  give  a  much  more  valuable 
product  for  the  local  dollar  investment. 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  base 
some  knowledge  on  several  present  factors 
that  will  give  the  basis  for  advancement  and 
progress  of  this  southern  part  of  Victoria 
county. 

One  of  these,  sir,  is  the  location  of  the 
area,  which  has  great  advantages  to  future 
industry.  It  is  near  the  boundary  of  the  circle 
enclosing  the  area  called  the  "golden  horse- 
shoe." Through  it  runs  the  trans-Canada 
highway's  southern  route.  This  gives,  along 
with  rail  facilities,  the  opportunity  to  industry 
that  serves  a  part  in  supplying  components  to 
factories  throughout  Ontario,  to  establish 
itself  in  a  location  from  which  to  distribute 
products  to  east,  south,  west  and  north, 
quickly  and  reasonably  economically.  The 
other  feature  of  the  area  is  the  opportunity 
to  commute  to  the  industrial  area  of  Oshawa, 
Bowmanville  and  Whitby  for  employment  in 
industry,  using  this  area  as  residential.  This 
feature  will,  however,  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  services  such  as  schools,  because  of  the 
comparatively  youthful  age  group  of  these 
commuters. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  remarks  about 
why  I  believe  my  riding  has  this  opportunity 
through  one  of  our  greatest  resources  as 
Canadians.  Man,  over  the  ages,  has  tended  to 
grow  more  than  any  other  species,  in  a 
manner  that  has  enabled  him  to  flourish.  Man 
is  obviously  capable  of  the  act  of  change;  only 
the  idea  is  frightening. 

How  can  we  overcome  this  fear?  No  one 
can  pretend  to  have  all  the  answers.  But  the 
more  successful  individuals  and  organizations 
seem  to  be  those  that  have  accepted  the  fact 
of  constant  change  and  built  this  acceptance 
into  their  everyday  lives,  such  as  this  gov- 
ernment. They  have  said,  "Change  is  with 
us.  There  is  no  escaping  it.  Now,  what  can  we 
do  about  it?" 


In  this  country,  segments  of  the  economy 
have  been  traditionally  insulated  by  govern- 
ment subsidies  or  special  tax  exemptions. 
These  have  deep  social,  as  well  as  practical 
and  political  aspects.  We  are,  in  fact,  preserv- 
ing obsolescence  in  some  areas  at  an  increas- 
ing cost  to  the  total  economy  in  terms  of 
future  replacement,  thus  postponing  the  day 
when  major  change  must  and  will  take  place. 
These  changes  cannot  take  place  quickly. 
They  should  be  implemented  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Change  has  other  national  implications. 
Because  it  must  be  increasingly  vigorous  in 
today's  society,  it  creates  an  atmosphere  for 
which  our  constitutional  processes  were  not 
designed.  This  presents  special  problems  to 
our  federal  system  of  government  as  com- 
pared to  the  unitary  governments  of  Europe. 
Canada  has  overlapping  and  ill-defined  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  federal,  provincial 
and  municipal  bodies  of  government.  All  three 
are  active  in  the  field  of  economic  planning, 
regulation  and  stimulation.  Consequently, 
these  actions  are  often  in  conflict  and  the 
interests  of  an  area  may  be  opposed  to  those 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Actually,  much  of  our  individual  feelings 
of  blaming  government  for  failing  to  change 
policies  in  many  areas  can  only  be  relieved 
by  wider  public  acceptance  of  the  realities 
of  change. 

All  of  us,  for  example,  must  recognize  the 
need  for  more  education— not  only  for  those 
people  who  have  little  or  none  but  higher  and 
continuing  study  for  those  who  have  "com- 
pleted" their  education.  We  may  not  see  a 
substantially  shorter  work  week  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  but  I  suspect  that  the  average 
person  will  spend  much  more  of  his  "work- 
ing" time  in  study,  constantly  upgrading  his 
education. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  our  ways  of 
doing  business  are  undergoing  a  revolution. 
For  instance,  we  are  approaching  a  revolution 
in  communications  which,  as  far  as  industry 
is  concerned,  will  eliminate  much  of  the 
paper  passing.  Already,  to  mention  one  small 
area,  there  are  business  machines  that  trans- 
mit words  and  pictures  across  our  country  in 
minutes;  intercommunicating  telephone  sys- 
tems that  permit  full-scale  meetings  without 
any  of  the  participants  having  to  leave  his 
desk;  telephones  that  dial  numbers  auto- 
matically when  you  insert  a  card. 

In  rural  Ontario,  at  the  present  time, 
through  advances  in  communication  devices 
such  as  the  telephone,  we  have  a  way  of 
bringing  to  our  students  the  ability  to  hear 
lectures  and  ask  questions  of  the  "Men  in 
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the  Know"  from  business,  government,  the 
arts  and  scholastic  world,  here  and  abroad, 
without  their  ever  visiting  the  college  or 
school.  This  latest  word  in  "theory  and 
practice"  in  tlie  classroom  will  benefit  students 
by  giving  a  feeling  of  immediacy  to  textbooks 
under  study;  students  will  have  the  other 
feature  of  talking  to  business  and  civic 
leaders  who  are  too  busy  to  visit  the  school 
or  college. 

It  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time  until 
high  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
nation  and  abroad  will  be  arranging  to  have 
the  tele-lecture  system  installed  in  their  in- 
stitutions because  of  the  inexpensive  method 
it  offers  of  tapping  the  world's  brainpower 
to  round  out  students'  studies.  By  combining 
television,  telephone  lectures,  blackboard-by- 
wire,  and  conference  telephone  calls  into  a 
total  communication  system,  present  methods 
of  teaching  could  be  dramatically  altered. 
Using  total  communications  in  education,  a 
major  portion  of  Ontario,  or  even  the  entire 
province,  could  install  a  complete  communi- 
cation centre  at  a  central  point.  Such  a 
centre  might  have  several  television  channels 
and  as  many  as  50  telephone  circuits,  some 
of  which  would  be  used  in  pairs  for  black- 
board-by-wire and  telephone  lectures.  We  in 
Ontario,  under  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, are  in  the  leadership  of  this  new  field 
and  because  of  the  new  branch  within  the 
department,  will  remain  so. 

"Why,"  some  of  you  are  saying  to  your- 
selves, "has  he  mentioned  all  these  things  to 
us  here?"  The  reason  I  have  done  so  is  be- 
cause I  believe  these  are  the  factors  that 
have  more  to  do  with  the  opportunities  for 
the  present  and  future  establishments  of  new 
industry  in  my  riding  than  any  other.  These 
are  the  opportunities  of  change  that  the 
industrial  people  are  taking  advantage  of  in 
Victoria  and  Haliburton.  No  one  can  entirely 
visualize  the  world  of  even  ten  years  hence. 
But  the  prospects  for  living  and  working  in 
our  part  of  that  world  are  pleasant,  exciting, 
even  cheering,  as  we  use  our  capacity  to  cope 
with  change  under  the  leadership  of  this  gov- 
ernment and  our  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts).    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin)  moves  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  ninth  order; 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E. 
Sandercock  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

PROVINCIAL  SECRETARY  AND 

CITIZENSHIP 

(continued) 

On  vote  1602: 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  we  leave  that— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  member  would  permit  me 
to  tidy  up  some  of  the  matters  relating  from 
the  first  item.  There  are  a  few  matters  that  I 
want  to  clear  up.  The  hon.  member  for  Brant 
(Mr.  Nixon)  brought  up  the  matter  of  marriage 
licences  on  Indian  reserves  and  specifically 
the  Six  Nations  reserve.  I  find  that  tlie 
present  statutory  provisions  of  The  Marriage 
Act  do  not  permit  me  to  take  any  action  at 
present.  Under  the  Act,  the  following  can  be 
hcensed  issuers:  Clerks  of  cities,  towns  and 
villages— magistrates  in  territories  without 
municipal  organization,  they  are  all  ex  officio 
issuers  of  marriage  licences;  township  clerks 
may  be  appointed  by  order-in-council;  then 
there  are  provisions  for  the  sections  of  pro- 
visional counties  and  judicial  districts.  It 
would  appear  that  prior  to  1922  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  did  have  the  authority  to 
appoint  responsible  citizens  within  the  com- 
munity as  marriage  licence  issuers.  Evidently 
there  was  a  Royal  commission  at  that  time 
and,  as  a  result  of  their  recommendations, 
these  strict  statutory  categories  were  set  up. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  although  I  do  not 
believe  in  discretion  being  given  to  Min- 
isters in  all  respects  because  discretionary 
powers  are  difficult  sometimes  to  administer, 
that  perhaps  in  this  instance  the  pendulum 
has  swung  too  far.  Perhaps  next  year  we 
might  consider  an  amendment  to  The 
Marriage  Act  which  would  permit  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  upon  recommendation 
of  order-in-council,  to  appoint  special  licence 
issuers  who  could  take  care  of  situations  such 
as  now  exist  in  relationship  to  the  Six  Nations 
reserve. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Thompson)  requested  information  as  to  the 
requests  for  hospitality  which  had  not  been 
concurred  in  during  the  past  year.  I  have 
those  here.  The  first  was  a  request  from 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect 
to  a  luncheon  to  be  held  at  opening  cere- 
monies of  the  breeders'  service  building  at 
the  federated  colleges.  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  did  not  have  the  necessary  scope,  so 
that  was  not  granted.  There  was  a  request 
for  hospitality  in  respect  of  400  high  school 
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students  on  an  interprovincial  exchange  visit 
betM'een  Quebec  and  Ontario  under  tlie 
sponsorship  of  the  Canadian  council  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  I  spoke  to  Dr.  Richard 
Jones  and  asked  him  to  see  if  he  could  get 
the  hospitality  somewhere  else,  and  he  was 
able  to  get  it  from  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
municipality.  I  indicated  to  him  that  if  he 
did  not  get  it— if  he  had  not  got  it— to  come 
back  to  us  and  that  we  would  reconsider  it 
at  some  time  in  the  future.  I  would  point  out 
tliat  The  Department  of  Education  has  within 
its  grants  system  the  sum  of  $3,000  for  Visites 
Interprovinciale,  which  covers  this  same  field, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

There  was  a  request  by  the  Spartan  track 
club  of  Hamilton  for  hospitality  in  relation- 
ship to  the  Ontario  senior  track  and  field 
championship.  That  was  not  concurred  in 
because  it  is  an  annual  event  pretty  well 
restricted  to  our  own  participants.  However, 
I  do  point  out  that  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  we  did  provide  hospitality  for  the 
Canadian  amateur  hockey  association  and  the 
Canadian-Ontario  championship  regattas- 
Snipe  sailing. 

It  may  be  that,  at  some  future  outstanding 
occasion  we  might  provide  this  group  with 
bospitality.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Canadian 
amateur  basketball  association,  which  did  not 
receive  a  grant  this  year,  because  with 
$40,000  I  have  attempted  to  cover  not  only 
groups,  but  activities. 

The  Henley  aquatic  association  was  refused 
because  it  had  received  a  grant  a  year  ago; 
and  the  Ontario  chief  constables  association 
was  refused  because  it  had  received  one,  I 
think,  two  years  ago,  and  we  had  already 
provided  hospitality  for  the  international  asso- 
ciation of  police  chiefs.  The  two  which  might 
—at  some  other  time— be  concurred  in,  but 
were  not  because  of  a  shortage  of  funds  this 
year,  were  the  Canadian  bandmasters  asso- 
ciation convention  in  Orillia  and  the  Canadian 
cancer  society  council  meeting  in  Toronto. 
However,  we  did  provide  within  the  field  of 
this  latter  activity  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  hospitality  to  the  Canadian  association 
for  retarded  children  in  the  sum  of  over 
$2,000. 

Then  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  inquired  about  farm  organizations. 
During  the  course  of  the  year  we  supplied 
three  further  such  grants— the  American- 
Canadian  institute  of  nutrition,  the  Canadian 
seed  trade  association  and  the  national  farm 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Any  labour  organizations 
at  all? 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  and  I  may  say  that 
to  my  knowledge  no  request  has  been  made. 
Two  years  ago  there  was  a  request  that  came 
through;  I  think  it  had  something  to  do  with 
the  garment  workers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
leave  this  estimate,  I  want  to  place  on  the 
record— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Which  estimate  is  that? 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Vote  1602. 
Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Oh,  I  was  talking- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Vote  1602,  the  companies 
branch.    I  want  to  place  certain  information 
on  tlie  record  and  I  want  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  some  questions  in  relation  to  it.    I 
will  have  very  little  more  to  say  than  placing 
this  on  the  record  because  I  think  that  this 
information  speaks  for  itself. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  prospectus  of  the 
Windsor  Raceway  Holdings  Limited,  dated 
December  21,  1964.  My  first  quotation  is 
from  page  8  and  it  is  under  a  subtitle  of 
"Racing  Charters." 

Under  section  178  of  the  Criminal  Code 
of  Canada,  pari-mutuel  betting  on  trotting 
or  pacing  races  (harness  races)  is  permitted 
only  where  such  races  are  conducted  by  an 
association  incorporated  before  March  20, 
1912  (or  May  19,  1947  if  such  associa- 
tion actually  conducted  racing  meetings 
between  January  1,  1938  and  May  19, 
1947),  or  incorporated  after  such  dates  by 
special  Act  of  Parliament  of  Canada  or  tlie 
Legislature  of  the  province.  Racing  with 
pari-mutuel  betting  is  limited  to  14  days  or 
nights  of  racing  under  each  such  corporate 
charter.  Mr.  William  Rowe,  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  corporation,  acquired 
stock  interests  in  11  such  corporations, 
which  were  incorporated  prior  to  March  20, 
1912,  and  which  have  been  revived  by  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  approved  by  T^e 
Canada  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  178  of 
the  criminal  code.  With  the  exception  of 
eight  shares  of  the  Almonte  Driving  Park 
Association  Limited,  claimed  to  be  owned 
by  others,  which  ownership  has  not  yet 
been  established,  Mr.  Rowe's  interest  in- 
cluded all  known  stock  interests  in  these 
corporations.  Mr.  Rowe  granted  to  the 
company  an  option  to  purchase  his 
interests  in  these  corporations,  and  on 
August  27,  1964,  the  company  exercised 
such  option  and  acquired  Mr.  Rowe's 
interests  for  the  sum  of  $175,000,  which 
was  paid  $75,000  in  cash  and  $100,000  by 
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issuance  of  the  company's  promissory  note 
payable  on  or  before  January  31,  1965. 
Mr.  Rowe's  interest  in  these  corporations 
consists  of  stock  and  moneys  owing  to  Mr. 
Rowe  to  third  persons  for  the  acquisition. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between 
the  company  and  Mr.  Rowe  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  his  interests  in  these  corporations, 
Mr.  Rowe  has  the  right  to  re-purchase  the 
stock  for  $100,000  if  the  financing  con- 
templated herein  is  not  successfully  com- 
pleted prior  to  January  31,  1965. 

If  I  may  just  interject  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  appears  that  if  financing  envisaged  in  this 
prospectus  was  not  completed  by  January  31, 
so  that  Mr.  Rowe  could  be  paid  this  $100,- 
000,  he  could  recover  the  whole  of  the  in- 
terests in  the  charters,  and  presumably  have 
the  original  $75,000  he  had  in  cash.  Picking 
up  again  on  the  quotation: 

Mr.  Rowe's  direct  cost  for  his  interest 
in  these  corporations  was  $150,937.20.  Of 
this  sum,  $56,000  represents  the  purchase 
price  of  stock  interests  in  seven  of  the 
corporations  which  Mr.  Rowe  acquired 
from  his  father  on  February  1,  1963,  and 
the  balance  represents  moneys  paid  by  Mr. 
Rowe  to  third  persons  for  the  acquistion 
of  the  remaining  four  charters  and  for  legal 
and  other  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
reviving  and  validation  of  all  of  the 
charters.  The  purchase  prices  of  the  seven 
charters  is  represented  by  an  unpaid  note 
from  Mr.  Rowe  to  his  father. 

I  have  two  questions  I  would  like  to  put  to 
the  hon.  Minister  in  connection  with  the 
portion  I  have  read.  It  is  noted  that  for  seven 
of  the  charters  $56,000  was  paid  by  Mr. 
William  Rowe  to  his  father.  Presumably  then, 
the  other  four  charters  were  acquired  for 
some  $94,000,  in  round  figures.  Clearly  there 
has  been  some  considerable  buying  and  selling 
of  these  charters,  which  have  been  revived 
and  validated,  with  their  lucrative  pari-mutuel 
rights,  by  this  department. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is,  to 
whom  was  this  $94,000  in  round  figures  paid? 
My  second  question  is,  are  there  any  existing 
disputes  about  outstanding  shares  and  claims? 

This  brings  me  to  a  related  question  I 
want  to  put  to  the  hon.  Minister,  but  let  me 
do  it  in  the  context  of  a  second  quotation 
I  would  like  to  put  on  the  record.  It  is  to  be 
found  on  page  9  of  the  prospectus.  Hon. 
members  will  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  when 
these  charters  were  revived,  all  of  them  being 
incorporated  prior  to  1912,  it  was  not  certain 
that  all  of  the  original  shareholders  had  yet 
deceased.  There  was  an  interesting  procedure 
of  advertising,  and  mailing  of  meeting  notices 


to  people  who  in  many  instances  had  been 
deceased  for  years— a  meeting  to  secure  au- 
thorization for  the  revival  of  the  charters. 
There  is  always  the  possibility  that  some  of 
these  minority  shareholders  will  still  appear 
and  be  claiming  their  interests. 

I  just  want  to  quote  this  particular  para- 
graph, which  has  referenence  to  that  situa- 
tion: 

Neither  the  company  nor  Mr.  Rowe  has 
been  able  to  determine  or  locate  the  persons 
currently  entitled  to  the  ownership  of  the 
outstanding  shares  not  acquired  by  the 
company  (except  for  the  claim  to  ownership 
of  the  eight  shares  of  the  Almonte  Driv- 
ing Park  Association  Limited,  mentioned 
above)  notwithstanding  diligent  inquiry 
and  search  including  advertising  in  news- 
papers of  general  circulation  in  the  areas 
where  the  corporations  previously  operated. 
Although  it  appears  that  all  of  these 
corporations  have  been  inactive  for  many 
years  prior  to  the  revival  of  their  charters 
in  1962,  the  outstanding  minority  stock 
interests  are  subsisting  and  in  most  cases 
will  continue  to  subsist  indefinitely.  It  is 
possible  that  at  some  future  date  the 
ownership  of  one  or  more  of  these  interests 
might  be  established,  in  such  event  the 
owner  would  be  entitled  to  all  of  the  rights 
of  a  minority  stockholder  in  the  sub- 
sidiary corporation  but  not  in  the  company, 
including  the  right  to  challenge  the  fair- 
ness of  the  agreement  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  subsidiary  corporation.  The 
company  believes  that  the  agreement  is 
fair  and  that  the  fee  provided  for  is  con- 
sistent with  the  fees  paid  by  others  under 
similar  agreements. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  in  con- 
nection with  that  is,  that  since  there  are  a  lot 
of  minority  shareholders  in  the  subsidiary 
corporation,  namely,  the  charters,  who  may  be 
appearing  at  any  time,  and  as  the  prospectus 
says,  their  minority  stock  interests  will  con- 
tinue to  subsist  indefinitely,  what  action  has 
this  government  taken,  or  does  it  propose  to 
take,  to  protect  the  interests  of  these  minority 
stockholders  in  the  case  of  a  corporation 
which  very  shortly  is  going  to  be  making,  pre- 
sumably, considerable  money? 

My  final  quotations  for  the  record  are  to 
be  found  first  on  page  21.  Considerable  in- 
terest is  expressed  by  some  of  our  hon.  mem- 
bers on  the  right  from  down  in  the  area 
of  Windsor,  as  to  who  has  the  controlling 
interest  in  Windsor  Raceway.  According  to 
this  document,  the  three  principal  stock- 
holders are: 

1.   Albert    Siegel,    150   King   Street  West, 
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Toronto,  Ontario,  the  owner  of  the  Barclay 
and  the  Elmwood,  who  had  125,162  common 
shares,  or  42.57  per  cent  of  all  shares. 

2.  W.  G.  Dingwall,  4  King  Street  West, 
Toronto,  Ontario.  There  is  a  note  at  the 
bottom  that  says,  and  I  am  quoting: 

These  shares,  which  are  held  in  trust  by 

Mr.  Dingwall  for  the  benefit  of  members 

of  the   family   of   Mr.    William   Rowe,   an 

officer  and  director  of  the  company,  were 

originally  acquired  by  Mr.  Rowe  and  sold 

to  Mr.  Dingwall  as  trustee,  at  Mr.  Rowe's 

cost. 

The  amoimt  in  that  instance  is  38,636  shares, 

or  13.14  per  cent.   Those  two— I  would  judge 

—Canadians    have    approximately    a    55-plus 

percentage  of  the  shares. 

3.  Lawrence  H.  LoPatin,  2990  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan,  who  has  33,788 
shares,  or  11.49  per  cent.  It  is  stated  here 
that  all  the  directors  and  officers,  as  a  group, 
hold  185,450  shares,  or  63  per  cent.  I  repeat, 
55  of  that  63  presumably  are  held  by  Cana- 
dians. 

The  final  point  that  I  would  like  to  put  on 
the  record  is  a  quotation  from  page  18,  under 
a  paragraph  entitled  "Organizational  Trans- 
actions." It  spells  out  the  dates  on  which 
the  company  got  its  letters  patent  and  sup- 
plementary letters  patent,  and  various  changes 
when  it  switched  from  a  private  to  a  public 
company,  and  so  on.    I  quote: 

On  or  before  January  24,  1964,  200,000 
shares  of  the  presently  authorized  common 
stock  of  the  company  were  acquired  by 
Messrs.  Albert  Siegel,  William  Rowe, 
Lawrence  H.  LoPatin,  George  E.  Kawa- 
moto and  Abe  S.  Green,  for  an  aggregate 
purchase  price   of   $2,042.43. 

In  other  words,  a  very  marginal  fraction  over 

one  cent  a  share. 

On  August  22,  1964,  Messrs.  Siegel, 
Rowe,  LoPatin  acquired  34,000  shares  of 
common  stock  for  an  aggregate  purchase 
price  of  $400. 

In  other  words,  again  just  a  Uttle  over  one 

cent  per  share. 

And  on  August  24,  1964,  Messrs.  Siegel, 
Rowe,  LoPatin,  Kawamoto  and  Green 
acquired  an  aggregate  of  27,348  shares  of 
common  stock  for  an  aggregate  purchase 
price  of  $235,322.54. 

In   other   words,    a   little   over   ten    cents    a 
share. 

An  hen.  member:  Check  that  again.    You 
did  not  read  that  right. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    $235,322.54   for   27,348 
shares. 


Hon,  J,  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  That  would  be  $10  a  share. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry,  you  are  cor- 
rect.   Ten  dollars  a  share. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  It  always 
seems  that  the  lion's  share  goes  to  the  lions! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Then  the  final  quotation 
in  this  connection  showing  what  has  hap- 
pened with  those  who  are  promoting  this 
company,  is  as  follows: 

Between  August  24  and  August  28,  1964, 
32,652  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the 
company  were  purchased  by  11  persons 
for  an  aggregate  cash  purchase  price  of 
$161,570.22.  None  of  these  persons  were 
directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  the 
founding  and  organizing  of  the  company 
nor  are  connected  with  the  company  in 
any  capacity. 

I  go  back  to  the  questions  to  which  I  asked 
the  hon.  Minister  to  reply,  and  implicit  in 
them  I  think  is  something  that  I  raised  last 
night,  as  to  the  value  of  these  public  rights 
that  were  granted  to  private  individuals  for 
very  little  from  this  government.  In  fact, 
they  were  revived  through  procedures  that 
were  so  irregular,  so  illegal,  that  the  govern- 
ment themselves  have  now  abolished  those 
procedures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Did  the  hon.  member 

say  illegal? 

Mr.   MacDonald:    Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  is 
incorrect. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  and  I 
have  had  some  difi^erences  on  this  before, 
but  I  have  documented  in  this  House  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  affidavits  were 
sworn  with  regard  to  meetings,  and  no  meet- 
ing was  held.  Many  of  the  people  allegedly 
at  the  meeting  were  in  nursing  homes  and 
incompetent  or  unable  to  attend;  and  there- 
fore I  am  suggesting  that  there  were  illegali- 
ties involved  in  that. 

However,  that  is  by-the-by  for  the  moment. 
The  Minister  disputed  it  and  said  that  he  was 
accepting  the  affidavits,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  he  accepted  affidavits  that  per- 
mitted the  revival  of  these  very  lucrative 
charters  with  pari-mutuel  rights,  and  there- 
fore all  of  this  money  is  flowing  back  and 
forth  in  the  exchange  of  the  charters.  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  question  I  put  to  him. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
biggest  regret  is  that  through  the  years  the 
hon.  member  and  I  have  sat  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  House,  I  have  not  been  able  to  convey 
to  him  the  fairly  simple  matters  relating  to 
corporate  charters.  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis)  could 
see  fit  to  invite  him  and  his  learned  father  to 
lunch  and  explain  to  the  learned  hon.  member 
the  significance  of  charters  and  letters  patent 
and  incorporation. 

In  order  to  lay  the  background  for  the 
answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  charter  of  a  racing 
corporation,  a  racing  association,  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  letters  patent  for  any  other 
type  of  share  capital  corporation.  A  charter 
is  not  a  permit,  it  is  not  a  licence.  The  people 
do  not  own  the  charter,  they  do  not  own  the 
letters  patent,  they  own  shares.  They  own 
shares  represented  by  share  certificates  in  a 
corporation  and  those  shares  belong  to  some- 
body and  they  cannot  be  acquired  by  some- 
one else  except  by  a  legal  transfer.  If  I 
have  something  that  belongs  to  me,  I  must 
give  it  up  of  my  accord  either  by  gift  or  by 
sale  or  by  transfer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  understand  that, 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  If  anybody  professes 
to  take  a  share  certificate  and  do  something 
with  it  without  my  consent,  there  is  nothing 
he  can  do,  that  certificate  always  belongs  to 
me. 

In  relation  to  the  specific  questions  asked 
by  the  hon.  member- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    The    living    have    been 
doing  things  on  behalf  of  the  dead  in  this 
instance,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Not  on  behalf  of  tlie 
dead,  they  would  be  on  behalf  of  the 
decendants  or  somebody  who  has  an  owner- 
ship. As  long  as  that  stock  certificate  is  out 
and  so  long  as  there  are  descendants  of  that 
original  owner  that  share  certificate  belongs 
to  someone. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Even  if  they  were  not  at 
the  meeting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Even  if  they  were  not 
at  the  meeting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  they 
were  not  at  the  meeting  their  interests  are 
completely  protected  because  nothing  can 
be  done  to  take  anything  away  from  that 
owner. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  why  it  was  illegal. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Let  him 
answer  the  question. 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Getting  back  to  the 
specific  question  asked:  To  whom  was  the 
sum  of  $96,000  paid?  The  answer  is,  I  do 
not  know.  No  more  than  I  would  know  what 
amounts  of  money  are  paid  for  any  other 
transfers  of  shares  relating  to  any  one  of  the 
perhaps  80,000  corporations  within  this  prov- 
ince, including  all  the  transfers  that  take 
place  in  the  share  interests  of  all  the  other 
racing  associations  which  are  owned  through 
the  Ontario  jockey  club  and  other  interests. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
find  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  reason  for  me  to  find  out.  Number  two 
was  something  about  the  dispute  of  owner- 
ship as  to  the  certificates? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  there  any  outstanding 

dispute  as  to  ownership? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
and  none  have  been  brought  to  my  attention 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  them  to  be 
brought  to  my  attention.  If  there  is  a  dispute 
as  to  the  ownership  of  a  share  certificate,  that 
is  a  matter  for  the  courts  to  decide.  If  any 
one  feels  that  his  share  certificate  has  been 
taken  some  way  from  him  and  an  ownership 
used  in  respect  of  it  that  was  not  legal  or 
proper,  he  has  recourse  to  a  civil  suit  and 
there  is  nothing  the  alleged  taker  can  do 
which  can  eliminate  the  interest  of  the 
original  owner.  As  a  matter  of  fact  if,  as  in 
this  instance,  if  there  is  some  unknown  owner, 
some  outstanding  shareholder  completely 
oblivious  of  what  the  majority  shareholders 
in  the  association  have  done,  everything  they 
have  done  to  increase  the  value  of  their 
certificates  ipso  facto  increases  the  value  of 
the  outstanding,  unknown  owner. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  third  question  flows 
directly  out  of  that:  What  is  the  government 
doing  to  protect  the  interests  of  these  minority 
owners  who  may  turn  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  have  the  same 
protection  that  minority  shareholders  have  in 
any  corporation  and  I  would  say  almost  every 
major  corporation  has  on  its  share  register  the 
names  of  owners  whom  they  cannot  trace, 
they  have  share  certificates  outstanding  to 
which  ownership  they  cannot  trace.  But  that 
interest  never  disappears.  So  long  as  the 
corporation  is  in  existence,  those  interests 
remain  alive.  If  something  was  to  happen  to 
a  corporation,  if  it  were  to  be  wound  up,  the 
corporation  must  of  necessity  make  some  pro- 
vision for  the  interests  of  those  outstanding 
interests. 
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Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  discussion  brings  to  mind  a  debate 
that  took  place  in  the  Legislature  on  March 
18,  1963.  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  will  recall  that  at  that  time  I  read 
into  the  record  a  letter  which  was  signed  by 
his  then  deputy  Provincial  Secretary.  Just  to 
refresh  my  memory  and  perhaps  that  of  the 
hon.  Minister,  I  am  going  to  read  it  in  again. 
The  letter  was  dated  June  5,  1956.  I  did  not 
identify  the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  at  that  time  and  I  will  not  identify 
him  now— but  the  letter  says  this: 
Dear  Mr.  So-and-so: 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
June  1  relative  to  a  charter  of  a  driving 
club  dated  before  1900.  As  you  will  appre- 
ciate, the  department  cannot  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  or  suggest  what  uses 
could  be  made  of  the  charter.  We  are 
unable  to  give  you  much  information  in 
the  matter  in  any  case  as  you  do  not  give 
the  name  of  the  corporation. 

I  might  say,  however,  that  if  the  cor- 
poration does  not  use  its  corporate  powers 
for  two  consecutive  years,  such  powers  are 
forfeited.  While  an  order  may  be  obtained 
providing  the  corporate  powers,  our  prac- 
tice is  to  revive  only  for  the  original 
interests  which  we  gather  will  not  be  the 
case  in  this  particular  instance. 

As  we  intimated,   it  is  not  possible   to 
give  legal  advice  and  I  would  suggest  that 
you  consult  a  solicitor  in  this  matter. 
Yours  very  truly, 

and  it  was  signed  by  the  deputy  Provincial 
Secretary  of  the  day. 

Now  arising  out  of  that,  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Minister  will  recall,  a  number  of  questions 
occurred  to  me  and  I  posed  them  to  the 
government.  In  reading  that  debate  through 
again  those  questions  were  never  answered.  I 
think  in  light  of  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  those  questions  were 
all  the  more  significant.  The  suggestions  at 
that  time  were  that  there  had  been  a  govern- 
mental policy  to  refuse  to  issue  revival  orders 
of  old  charters— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  of  1956. 

Mr.  Singer:  As  of  1956,  that  is  correct.  And 
this  policy  was  borne  out  by  the  letter  under 
the  hand  of  the  then  deputy  Provincial 
Secretary,  These  charters,  and  without  going 
through  all  of  the  details,  were  revived  after 
that  date,  and  the  inquiries  made  at  that 
time,  which,  as  I  say,  were  not  answered, 
were,  "Who  authorized  it?  Who  changed  the 
policy?"  We  tried  to  find  out  in  1963  whether 


it  was  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  whether 
it  was  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts), 
whether  it  was  a  Cabinet  decision,  or  just 
what  the  reason  was  for  the  change. 

At  that  time,  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
will  recall,  the  sort  of  information  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  has  put  on  the  record 
was  not  available.  But  certainly  the  implica- 
tions of  the  revival  of  these  charters  were 
painfully  obvious  or  should  have  been  pain- 
fully obvious.  It  only  had  to  follow  that  if 
it  was  important  that  a  charter  so  old  in 
nature  should  be  revived,  it  was  obvious  that 
there  must  be  a  monetary  value  attached  to 
it.  It  only  had  to  follow  that  once  the  revival 
orders  were  issued,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  or  the  government  or  whoever  made 
the  decision,  was  creating  wealth  for  someone 
beyond  the  government  for  no  particular 
reason  for  which  an  explanation  was  given  to 
this  House. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister,  some  time  after 
that  or  some  time  before,  in  this  particular 
debate  said,  "I  don't  care  what  the  policy 
was.  In  these  particular  charters  we  have 
stopped  it,  we  are  not  going  to  revive  any 
more  charters."  But  the  very  current  ques- 
tion, the  very  obvious  question  that  arises 
from  the  facts  read  into  the  record  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South,  is,  who  did 
make  the  order,  who  changed  the  policy? 
And  what  was  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
policy?  It  must  have  been  obvious  at  that 
time  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  as  it 
was  to  those  of  us  who  participated  in  the 
debate  and  I  would  think  to  those  hon. 
members  who  listened  to  that  debate,  that 
the  province  was  creating  wealth  in  granting 
the  revival  orders  to  a  particular  selected 
group  of  people.  Why  was  it  done?  At 
whose  instruction  was  it  done?  And  what 
influence  had  to  be  brought  to  bear  to  allow 
it  to  be  done?  I  think  these  are  very  impor- 
tant questions;  they  were  not  answered  in 
1963,  perhaps  they  will  be  answered  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  add  one  to  those, 
if  the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to  reply?  After 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  announced  that  this 
revival  procedure  would  not  be  permitted 
any  more,  why  in  the  interests  of  this  one 
group  of  promoters  of  the  Windsor  raceway, 
was  it  conceded  to  them  that  they  could  con- 
tinue to  process  the  revival  of  their  charters, 
which  did  not  actually  take  place  until  some 
five  months  after  the  edict  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  rehash  all  of  the 
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discussions  taking  place  at  that  time.  I  think 
all  hon.  members  of  this  House  are  aware 
that  we  had,  I  would  say,  a  very  thorough 
discussion  lasting  over  a  period  of  time  and 
I  think  all  hon.  members  of  this  House  have 
had  ample  opportunity  for  the  fullest  discus- 
sion and  debate  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Singer:  Debate  yes,  but  answers,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  All  the  answers  are  in 
there,  all  you  have  to  do  is  read  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  With  great  respect,  they  are 
not  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  In  the  matter  of  racing 
charters,  hon.  members  of  this  House  who 
were  present  here  prior  to  1963  will  recall 
that  there  were  a  great  deal  of  requests  on 
the  part  of  breeders  throughout  the  province, 
and  others  interested  in  promoting,  for  the 
revival  of  harness  racing.  For  a  good  number 
of  years  the  requests  that  came  through 
were  not  acceded  to.  Year  in  and  year  out, 
there  were  hon.  members  in  this  House— my 
memory  fails  to  serve  me  at  the  moment  so 
that  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  participated  in  these 
requests  or  former  members,  but  I  think  the 
former  leader  of  the  Opposition  remembers 
this— and  over  a  period  of  time  they  made 
requests  for  the  revival  and  the  expansion 
of  harness  racing.  In  1956,  those  requests 
had  not  been  acceded  to. 

As  a  result,  there  was  very  little  interest  in 
the  racing  associations  of  the  province  except 
within  the  category  of  those  held  by  the 
Ontario  jockey  club,  which  had  control  of 
some  two  dozen  or  more  such  associations. 
The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  was  wont  to 
complain  about  the  monopoly  held  by  the 
Ontario  jockey  club.  He  did  not  refer  to  the 
jockey  club,  he  referred  to  E.  P.  Taylor  as  the 
man  who  had  control.  I  think  it  was  the 
hon.  member's  position  that  this  monopoly 
should  not  be  given  to  any  one  man.  Then 
the  then  Prime  Minister  announced  that 
night  harness  racing  would  be  permitted.  As 
a  result,  a  great  deal  of  interest  arose  in 
acquiring  the  vehicles  through  which  these 
operations  could  be  put  into  effect.  The 
criminal  code  is  specific  that  there  are  two 
ways  that  these  operations  can  be  set  up: 
they  can  be  done  more  or  less  by  letters 
patent  issued  earlier  under  The  Corporations 
Act,  or  by  special  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Singer:  Or  by  revival. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  By  revival  of  letters 
patent.  The  fact  that  the  letters  patent  of 
these   corporations  —  the   corporate   powers  — 


were  revived,  speaks  for  itself,  that  at  the 
time  they  were  revived  it  was  the  decision  of 
this  government  that  this  be  done  as  a  vehicle 
through  which  the  two  things  could  be  satis- 
fied; one,  that  harness  racing  should  be 
promoted,  and  two,  that  the  monopoly  should 
no  longer  continue. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  now  tell  the  whole 
story. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well,  I  will  sit  down 
and  the  hon.  member  can  tell  the  story. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  just  tell  whether  after 
this  was  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  in  1963,  a  further  order  was  given  by 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  this  practice 
was  to  stop. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  he  assured  this  House  that 
it  would  stop. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  And  it  did  stop. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Except  for  this  group  of 
promoters  who  had  already  applied  and  were 
given  another  four  months  to  process  their 
application  and  get  the  lucrative  charters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
the  hon.  member  was  going  to  give  some  story 
I  was  not  aware  of,  but  I  will  continue  and 
then  he  can  get  up. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  accept 
what  I  said? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  did  not  take  note  of 
what  the  hon.  member  said,  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  give  the  facts  of  the  story.  The  fact 
that  these  were  revived  speaks  for  itself,  that 
the  policy  as  outlined  in  1956  no  longer  per- 
tained and  the  letters  patent  of  these  corpora- 
tions were  revived.  Now  I  point  out  to  you— 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  is  starting 
to  sound  ridiculous  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member  two  things,  and  I  have  put  this  on 
the  record  before  and  I  put  it  on  again,  that 
without  any  exception  as  to  by  whom  they 
were  made  or  when,  every  application  that 
was  in  the  department  at  the  time  the  change 
came  about,  was  completed.  They  were  com- 
pleted without  exception,  and  no  others  were 
granted. 

Mr.  Sopha:  These  fellows  had  a  fellow 
working  right  in  the  department,  who  left  the 
department  and  assisted  them. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  fair  thing  to  say.  It  is  unbecoming  for  a 
onember  of  the  legal  profession  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious 
by  what  the  hon.  Minister  says  and  the  facts 
that  have  already  been  put  on  the  record, 
that  in  the  middle  of  1956  the  door  was 
closed.  It  was  opened  for  a  very  little  time 
"thereafter— 

Mr.  Sopha:   For  these  people. 

Mr.  Singer:  —for  particular  people,  because 
there  was  only  a  limited  number  of  charters 
that  could  be  revived.  A  substantial  group  of 
these  charters— seven— now  is  in  the  Windsor 
area  and  the  opening  of  the  door  was  worth 
about  $200,000  to  a  selected  group- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Right. 

Mr.  Singer:  —and  I  think  the  public  needs 
an  explanation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  another  point,  if  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter wants  to  be  fair  on  this.  He  said  there 
was  a  greater  interest  in  charters  because 
night  racing  had  been  authorized  by  the 
former  Prime  Minister  and  therefore  there 
was  an  interest  in  getting  these  charters.  I 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  there  is  all 
the  diflFerence  in  the  world,  as  big  a  difference 
as  night  and  day,  between  somebody  up  in 
Bruce  county  wanting  to  get  a  charter  to  have 
a  little  bit  of  country  racing  and  a  group  of 
promoters  getting  together  and  stringing  to- 
gether 10  or  12  charters  with  pari-mutuel 
rights  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  benefits  that  came  from  it.  There  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  them. 
What  we  are  talking  about,  and  have  been 
addressing  our  attention  to,  is  the  two  major 
groups  of  promoters,  the  ones  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  former  senior  solicitor  of  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  department,  re- 
vived the  charters  for  Rideau  Carleton.  It  is 
a  bit  ironic  that  they  are  facing  such  unhappy 
days  today. 

The  second  one  is  this  group  of  promoters. 

Now  I  would  be  interested  to  know  how 
many  others  in  addition  to  this  group  of  pro- 
moters had  made  application  for  revival  when 
the  order  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was 
given  that  this  was  going  to  be  ended  once 
and  for  all.  How  many  other  applications  for 
revival  were  in  the  mill,  so  to  speak,  and 
were  processed  before  the  thing  effectively 
came  to  an  end? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Look  at  the  record. 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  matter  is  all  on  the 
record.  It  is  in  Hansard.  I  stated  exactly  the 
names  of  the  corporations,  when  they  were 
filed,  when  they  were  revived,  all  of  them. 
They  are  all  in  the  record. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  members  opposite  that 
the  Ontario  jockey  club  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  outstanding  charters,  respecting 
associations  which  were  in  apple-pie  order, 
if  I  may  use  that  expression.  They  were  in  a 
position  to  go  out— I  do  not  know  whether 
they  would  have  welcomed  the  opportunity 
—they  could  have  built  the  race  track  at 
Rideau  Carleton,  they  had  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  charters;  they  could  have  gone  up  to 
Windsor,  they  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
charters;  for  which  they  had  been  paying 
the  government— year  in,  year  out,— with  the 
proper  annual  filing  fees.  If  that  had  been 
done,  the  hon.  members  opposite  would  have 
been  the  first  to  scream  to  high  heaven  of  a 
monopoly.  Because  we  chose  a  vehicle  in 
order  to  assure  that  districts  which  were  in- 
terested in— and  I  can  say  that  the  hon.  mem- 
bers for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Thrasher) 
and  Windsor-Walkerville  (Mr.  Newman)  and 
the  people  of  that  area  welcomed  the  race 
track  there.  I  wish  them  the  very  best, 
because  it  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  shots 
in  the  arm  that  the  Windsor  area  will  ever 
have.  They  will  be  bringing  in  the  tourist 
dollar. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
There  are  a  lot  bigger  shots  in  the  arm  that 
we  would  prefer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  but  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  not  turn  this  one  down. 

Mr.  Newman:  We  would  not  turn  any 
type  of  enterprise  down,  as  long  as  it  is  legal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  would  have  been 
a  lot  of  other  areas  that  would  have  been 
very  pleased  to  have  that  opportunity.  Well, 
it  is  all  in  the  record.    It  is  all  in  there. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  could  I  get  in  my  two 

cents  worth?   It  never  takes  very  much  for 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Take  two  bits  worth. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —to  make  us  scream.  We  have 
taken  too  much  as  a  result  of  his  conduct. 

There  are  two  other  aspects  of  this  matter 
that  in  order  to  complete  the  record  I  would 
like  to  relate. 

The  one  is  that  there  was  a  common 
characteristic  of  the  two  groups  who  obtained 
these  charters  during  the  door-opening  period. 
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1956  to  AD  1963.  In  each  case,  in  each  of 
the  groups,  there  was  a  federal  Tory  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was  one 
connected  with  each  group.  One  retired,  just 
in  order  to  show  that  one  does  not  retreat 
from  these  things,  one  retired  into  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Ontario  and  the 
other  was  defeated  in  Renfrew  South.  But 
they  had  that  common  characteristic. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  this  matter  that  dis- 
turbs me  very  much  and  I  think  does  call  for 
an  answer  from  this  government. 

In  the  days  of  Leslie  Frost,  when  he  held 
sway  here,  1948  or  1949  to  1961,  one  of  the 
main  grounds  for  refusal  to  permit  night 
harness  racing  in  this  province,  as  stated  by 
him  time  and  time  again,  was  that  he  did  not 
want  to  relax  the  restrictions  on  racing  be- 
cause he  did  not  want  unsavoury  characters 
coming  from  south  of  the  border.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  word  unsavoury  is  his,  but  he 
referred  to  the  fact  that  in  many  other  aspects 
of  our  national  life— yes,  he  used  to  call  them 
gangsters,  gangsters  was  the  word— in  most 
other  aspects  of  our  provincial  life  here,  our 
American  friends  outdo  us.  They  have  bigger 
this  and  they  have  bigger  that,  but  they  also 
have  bigger  racketeers  than  we  have. 

I  will  say  this,  and  it  gives  me  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  put  it  on  the  record,  I  know 
who  the  owners  of  the  race  tracks  that  are 
operating  in  Ontario  are,  save  for  the  London 
raceway.  I  do  not  know  who  owns  that  one, 
but  I  suspect  that  it  is  owned  by  Ganadians. 
It  is  owned  by  Canadian  shareholders,  I 
suspect,  and  I  will  be  subject  to  correction  on 
that  one.  But  all  of  the  other  race  tracks  in 
Ontario— Fort  Erie,  Greenwood,  Woodbine, 
Rideau  Carleton,  Mohawk,  Garden  City— are 
all  owned  by  Canadians. 

Now  the  people  who  own  them,  we  do  not 
always  agree  with  them  in  this  party,  but 
then  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  always 
agree  with  us.  But  I  will  say  this  about  them, 
that  notwithstanding  any  basis  for  disagree- 
ment, the  people  who  own  the  Ontario  jockey 
club,  or  control  and  direct  it,  the  people  who 
own  the  Rideau  Carleton,  all  of  those  people, 
are  very  reputable  people— very  reputable  and 
very  honest  people.  They  have  so  directed 
their  eflForts  as  to  ensure  that  racing  in 
Ontario  is  just  about  the  most  honest  that 
there  is  on  the  North  American  continent,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  sacrifice  that. 

Now  my  hon.  friend  from  York  South  gets 
up  and  he  discloses  that  a  large,  and  indeed 
the  controlling  block  of  shares  in  this  race- 
way— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Not  the  control. 


Mr.  Sopha:  —which  is  the  object  of  great 
munificence  and  beneficence  to  Windsor,  as 
described  in  the  poetic  language  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary,  a  large  block  of  the 
shares  is  now  controlled  by  an  American. 

Well,  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister,  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  is  to  act  responsibly 
in  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties,  I  would,  as 
a  resident  of  this  province,  conscious  of  the 
great  harm  that  can  emanate  from  our  lack  of 
control,  I  would  just  as  soon  that  he  found 
out  who  this  American  is  and  whether  he  is 
of  such  a  character,  and  those  associated  with 
him,  that  they  ought  to  come  into  Ontario  and 
become  involved  in  horse  racing  with  all  its 
ancillary  bad  features,  wnth  all  the  possible 
harm  that  it  can  wreak  through  the  whole  of 
the  fabric  of  society. 

I  do  not  have  to  outline  that,  how  it  comes 
about.  All  hon.  members  have  to  do  is  be  a 
little  conscious  of  what  has  occurred  south  of 
the  border.  All  they  really  have  to  do  is 
hearken  back  to  the  words  of  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province,  when  he 
expressed  his  great  concern,  that  unsavourv' 
people  might  come  in  from  the  United  States. 

Standing  here  today,  having  heard  this 
from  my  hon.  friend  from  York  South,  I  can- 
not look  with  any  degree  of  equanimity  at 
all  upon  the  emergence  in  the  horse  racing 
business  in  Ontario  of  American  interests.  I 
would  just  as  soon,  I  would  feel  a  great  deal 
more  comfortable,  if  horse  racing  was  con- 
trolled and  owned  by  Canadians,  and  indeed 
by  residents  of  this  province 

Now  how  am  I  to  know?  I  do  not  know, 
but  how  am  I  to  know  about  this  person— 
where  does  he  come  from? 

An  hon.  member:  Detroit! 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  comes  from  Detroit.  How 
do  I  know  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Purple  Gang?  I  am  not  saying  he  is.  How 
do  I  know  that  there  are  not  insidious, 
sinister  associations  behind  him?  How  do  we 
know,  standing  here,  that  he  is  not  going  to 
import  into  the  Windsor  border  region  all 
sorts  of  undesirable  people  whom  we  do  not 
want  to  get  involved  in  horse  racing? 

So  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary,  and  mark  it  well.  His 
attitude  is,  as  I  understand  it,  and  to  put  the 
fairest  interpretation  on  it:  Having  heard  from 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  having  heard 
the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview,  with  his  reference  to  the 
letter  of  some  years  ago,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary,  if  I  am  to  understand  his  attitude, 
is  one  of  do  nothing.  We  do  not  care— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege,  the  Provincial 
Secretary's  position  is  that  he  will  discharge 
to  the  fullest  the  responsibilities  placed  on 
him  by  this  House  as  member  of  this 
administration  and  by  the  people.  That  is 
the  Provincial  Secretary's  position. 

Mr.  Sopha:  For  that  httle  speech  the  hon. 
Minister  ought  to  get  a  badge  to  sew  on  the 
inside  of  his  fur  cap. 

We  expected  sometliing  a  little  more  than 
that  and  I  would  say,  insisting  as  much  as  a 
member  of  the  Opposition  is  entitled  to 
insist,  that  it  is  his  boimden  duty,  indeed  as 
Minis-ter  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration  and 
Provincial  Secretary,  to  commence  inquiries 
immediately,  if  not  sooner,  to  find  out 
who  these  American  people  are  who  have 
suddenly  emerged  in  the  horse  racing  enter- 
prise in  this  province,  and  perhaps  my  friend, 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville, 
who  is  one  of  those— 

Ma  Newman:  Windsor-Sandwich. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —recipients  of  this  great  benefit 
for  his  area,  would  thank  you  for  finding  out 
who  the  people  are  with  whom  he  is  now  to 
associate.  I  do  not  go  down  there  myself.  I 
do  not  venture  that  far  to  a  race  track,  but 
for  his  sake- 
Mr.  Newman:  It  is  not  in  Windsor-Walker- 
ville; it  is  in  Windsor-Sandwich. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Windsor-Sandwich,  yes.  The 
race  track— yes,  in  Windsor-Sandwich. 

Mr.  Newman:  Right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  would  expect  to  hear  from 
the  newly  elected  hon.  member  who  we 
noted  was  the  person  who  turned  the  sod  at 
the  track.  That  means  he  is  conscious  to  some 
effect  that  this  is  one  of  the  benefits  that 
come  from  electing  a  Tory  member. 

When  those  things,  quite  apart  from  all  the 
facetiousness,  are  put  on  the  record,  right 
here,  today,  at  five  to  six  on  the  third  day  of 
March,  I  am  concerned  about  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
quite  a  two  cents  worth;  I  would  like  to 
see  what  $1  worth  is,  if  that  is  two  cents 
worth. 

I  speak  to  the  remainder  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature.  The  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  men  associated  in  relationship  to 
the  tracks  were  either  then  or  former  mem- 
bers of  Parliament. 

My  hon.  friends  opposite  say,  "We  like  to 


be  fair,"  as  they  are  ready  to  kick  you  in 
the  groin.  They  always  say,  "We  want  to  be 
fair  about  these  things."  To  be  fair  about  it, 
every  corporation  that  applied  was  revived, 
including  a  group  in  Hamilton  whose  political 
aspects  are  unknown  to  me;  there  was  not  a 
single  MP  there.  A  group  in  the  London 
Fair  area  had  charters  revived.  Everybody 
who  applied  had  his  charter  revived. 

I  also  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  member 
that  I  only  hope  he  is  in  this  House  long 
enough  to  learn  a  few  things  about  some  of 
the  departments.  He  should  know  but  he 
does  not,  and  I  recommend  him  to  read  The 
Ontario  Racing  Commission  Act  and  he  will 
then  discover,  or  at  least  have  his  memory 
revived  in  relationship  to,  the  conduct  of 
racing  on  tracks.  This  is  within  the  purview 
of  the  Ontario  racing  commission.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  have  a  race  track  and  to  have 
charters;  you  must  also  be  allocated  racing 
days  and  even  when  you  have  been  allocated 
racing  days,  the  conduct  of  the  racing  is 
under  the  purview,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  is 
concerned,  of  the  federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Ottawa  and  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  said  a  few  moments  ago  by  the  hon. 
Minister  that  the  government  is  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  racing  in  the  province.  As 
you  will  recall,  I  asked  how  would  a  busi- 
nessman in  my  city  get  a  charter- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Rent  it  from  the  jockey 
club. 

Mr.  Troy:  No,  he  was  told  that  there  were 
no  more  to  revive.  The  only  way  was  to  get 
a  private  bill.  The  private  bill  was  presented 
and  then,  through  the  grapevine,  I  heard  that 
there  was  not  much  chance  of  getting  the  bill 
approved  by  the  committee.  What  must  a 
group  of  citizens  do,  then,  to  get  a  race  track 
incorporated  in  their  community?  Would 
the  hon.  Minister  give  me  some  instructions 
so  I  can  take  them  back  to  the  businessman 
in  my  community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  private  Act  of  the 
Legislature  is  a  method.  I  want  to  asstue  the 
hon.  member  and  other  hon.  members  of  this 
House  that  in  respect  of  racing  days  within 
their  communities,  if  the  facilities  are  there, 
there  are  sufiicient  racing  days  outstanding 
under  racing  charters  that  are  alive  and  out- 
standing to  provide,  we  believe,  racing  for 
every  community  that  wishes  it. 

Those  charters  can  be— I  will  use  the  word 
"rented"— from  either  the  Ontario  jockey  club, 
which  has  them,  or  any  other  association,  and 
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there  are  other  associations  that  have  them. 
My  understanding  is  that  if  it  is  a  business 
venture  these  charters  are  available  for  a 
fairly  reasonable  sum.  If  the  operator  is  a 
non-profit  community  organization,  I  think 
there  is  a  nominal  fee,  just  sort  of  a  carrying 
charge.  In  two  instances  to  my  knowledge, 
two  charters  which  were  made  available  by 
revival  can  be  had  for,  I  think,  a  nominal  fee 
of  $15  a  day. 

If  any  hon.  member  of  the  Legislature  finds 
that  within  his  community  the  people  wish 
to  have  several  days  of  racing  and  do  not 
have  the  facilities,  all  they  have  to  do  is 
contact  me  or  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan)  or  the  Ontario  racing  commission 
and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  in  this 
regard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  progress. 

Mr.  Troy:  One  minute,  sir,  it  is  not  six  of 
the  clock  yet. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbiury):  May  we  take 
it  that  that  vote  has  not  been  carried? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  vote  1602  has  not  been  carried. 
Before  we  adjourn,  may  I  remind  hon. 
members  that  tomorrow  we  should  look  for- 
ward to  a  night  session.  We  may  proceed 
with  second  readings.  Budget  debate  and 
estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have  as 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  today  students  from 
the  following  schools:  in  the  west  gallery, 
Port  Perry  public  school.  Port  Perry,  and 
blessed  Trinity  separate  school,  Willowdale; 
and  in  the  east  gallery,  Humbercrest  public 
school,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  on  a  question  of  personal  privilege.  In 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  for  today,  in  a 
column  by  Michael  Hanlon,  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  myself  as— and  I  quote— "Kenneth 
Bryden,  Liberal  MPP  for  Woodbine." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  hon. 
members  will  agree  with  me  that  such  a 
reference  is  probably  actionable.  However,  I 
do  not  plan  to  sue  but  instead  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  clear  my  own  good 
name,  and  I  think  what  is  more  important, 
the  good  name  of  the  people  of  my  con- 
stituency. Woodbine  constituency  will  no 
longer  exist  after  the  new  redistribution 
comes  into  efFect  and  I  think  it  might  be 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  say  that  in  all  of 
its  long  and  honourable  history,  its  voters 
have  never  been  so  bereft  of  their  senses  as 
to  send  a  Liberal  either  to  this  House  or  to 
the  House  at  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Speaker:  With  the  permission  of  the 
House,  we  shall  revert  to  the  introduction  of 
bills,  fot  one  bill  to  be  introduced. 


THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Lands  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  explanation,  this 
amending  Act  will  provide  for  a  method  of 
having  all  Crown  land  patents  hereafter  reach 
the  land  titles  or  registry  office  concerned, 
and  avoid  the  possibility  of  delay  in  registra- 
tion or  complete  failure  to  register  on  the 
part  of  patentees.  It  will  also  permit  the 
Minister,  in  proper  cases,  to  release  a  reser- 
vation df  letters  patent  reserving  the  free 
access  to  the  boundaries  of  the  land  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  eleventh  order; 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E. 
Sandercock  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL 

SECRETARY  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

(continued) 

On  vote  1602: 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
one  minute  to  six  last  night,  I  was  asking  a 
question  of  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Yaremko) 
and  the  House  was  adjourned.  I  had  not 
completed  my  question.  Did  I  understand 
the  hon.  Minister  to  reply  that  if  the  owner 
of  a  race  track— which  has  been  in  operation 
in  North  Bay  for  the  last  two  years,  operates 
under  rentals  from  other  associations  and  has 
pari-mutuel  betting  under  the  direction  of 
the  RCMP— would  write  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  the  race  track  owner  would  be  able  to  get 
days  to  operate? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship):  I  did  not  say  that. 
The  answer  is  fully  documented  in  Hansard. 
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Mr.  Troy:  If  it  is  fully  documented  in 
Hansard,  then  it  would  be  wrong  because  the 
hon.  Minister  did  say  that.  My  hearing  is 
very  acute  and  I  heard  him  say  to  write  his 
office. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  said  that  if  they  had 
any  difficulty  with  any  of  the  arrangements 
that  I  outlined  and  they  wanted  any  further 
information,  to  get  in  touch  with  me  or  with 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan). 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  answers  given  yes- 
terday by  the  hon.  Minister  were  at  all 
satisfactory,  in  connection  with  the  charters  of 
the  associations  that  now  form  part  of  the 
Windsor  raceway  company. 

The  point  that  concerns  me  is  that  the 
hon.  Minister  had  it  within  his  sole  discretion 
to  decide  whether  or  not  orders  would  be 
issued,  reviving  the  charters  of  the  11  associ- 
ations. 

He  had  it  within  his  power,  sir,  to  decide 
whether  or  not  he,  as  the  Minister, 
would  protect  the  interests  of  a  number  of 
minority  shareholders  within  those  associ- 
ations and  the  heirs  of  those  members  of  the 
associations,  by  deciding  whether  or  not  he 
would  impose  conditions  on  the  order  that  he 
issued  reviving  the  charters. 

My  understanding  is  that  at  the  present  time 
the  minority  interests  in  those  associations 
range  anywhere  up  to  45  per  cent  of  the 
stock  interests  in  those  particular  associations. 
At  present,  under  the  prospectus  particulars 
that  were  given  yesterday,  the  rights  under 
those  charters  have  been  leased  under  agree- 
ment for  40  years  to  the  Windsor  raceway 
company  at  an  annual  fee  for  each  charter  of 
$500. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  that  the 
hon.  Minister  could  conceive  that  the  racing 
association  charters,  having  a  very  substantial 
value,  could  be  leased  to  the  Windsor  race- 
way company  for  a  mere  $500  a  year  for  40 
years— until  2004;  and  at  the  same  time,  he 
would  not  take  any  steps  when  the  order  was 
issued  reviving  the  powers  of  those  associ- 
ations to  make  certain  that  anywhere  up  to 
45  per  cent  of  the  shareholders'  interests  in 
those  associations  was  protected. 

If  he  had  imposed,  when  he  issued  the 
order  reviving  the  powers  of  those  associations, 
some  conditions  which  would  have  protected 
such  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  their  heirs— and  the  rights 
of  those  people,  should  they  turn  up— then 
perhaps  our  criticism  would  not  be  so  direct. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  hon.  Minister  has, 
in  fact,  failed  to  protect  a  very  substantial 


number  of  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
who  today  are  not  aware  of  the  rights  which 
they  have.  Should  any  one  of  those  persons 
turn  up  and  have  an  interest  in  any  one  of  the 
11  racing  associations  that  form  part  of  the 
Windsor  raceway  company  group,  they  will 
now  find  that  the  very  valuable  rights  under 
those  association  charters  have  been  granted 
for  40  years  at  $500  a  year. 

They  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything  about 
it,  and  I  suggest  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
hon.  Minister  when  he  revived  those  charters 
to  have  provided  for  some  protection.  For 
example,  he  could  have  readily  provided  that 
the  public  trustee  of  Ontario  would  be  the 
person  in  whom  the  minority  interests  would 
be  vested.  This  would  ofi^er  protection  until 
such  times  as  persons  turned  up  prepared  to 
assert  their  claims  and  establish  their  rights 
to  share  interests.  I  think  that  we  deserve  an 
answer  why  the  hon.  Minister  did  not  see  fit 
to  protect  such  a  large  number  of  people  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
matter  was  gone  into  very  fully  some  two 
years  ago.  I  documented  for  the  House,  and 
went  over  in  detail,  every  single  item  relating 
to  the  revival  of  charters.  It  was  done  in 
accordance  with  The  Corporations  Act  passed 
by  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  say,  speaking  for  myself,  that  we 
never  received  a  satisfactory  explanation.  I 
thought  the  people  of  Ontario,  or  many  of 
them,  would  be  very  curious  to  know  what 
approaches  were  made  to  this  government  by 
the  man  who  occupies  the  high  oflSce  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  within  this  province. 

Now  we  are  told  that  he  and  his  sibling 
are  to  make  a  profit  of  $200,000.  I  would 
think  that  a  good  many  people  in  all  sectors 
of  this  province  would  like  to  have  an  ex- 
planation from  this  government  on  his  behalf 
—or  perhaps  from  him  himself— as  to  whether, 
when  he  was  the  motivating  force  in  re- 
activating these  charters,  he  intended  to 
divest  himself  of  them  to  other  interests,  and 
particularly  to  U.S.  people. 

I  pointed  this  out  yesterday,  and  I  want 
to  re-emphasize  it  now  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  is  here.  This  is  the  first 
intrusion  of  U.S.  citizens  into  the  horse- 
racing  business  in  Ontario. 

But  to  return  to  my  earlier  thoughts,  I 
think  that  the  people  of  this  province  are 
entitled  to  hear  from  the  Honourable,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  or  somebody  on  his 
behalf,  what  his  original  intention  was.  He 
and  his  sibling  have  now  made  a  windfall 
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profit— that  is  a  very  appropriate  word— of 
$200,000  on  this. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  a  good  many  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  province— and  I  speak 
seriously— when  I  say  that  my  curiosity  on 
this  subject  is  very  acute  indeed.  By  saying 
this  here  today,  perhaps  somebody  will  be 
motivated  to  tell  us  something  about  the 
activities  that  went  on  in  this  regard. 

I  would  think,  and  I  measure  my  words 
very  carefully  because  this  is  the  last  word 
I  am  going  to  say  upon  it,  that  the  Honour- 
able, the  Lieutenant-Governor  owes  it  to  the 
people  of  this  province  to  make  some  sort  of 
explanation  about  this  activity. 

An  Hon.  member:  Hear,  hearl 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Honourable,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  but  I  say  to  you  and 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House  that  the 
applications  submitted  by  and  on  behalf  of 
the  interests  of  the  Honourable,  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor were  processed  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  all  of  the  other  applications 
were  processed.  There  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  processing  of  each  and  every  one 
of  the  applications  that  were  submitted. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  hon.  Minister's  previous  reply 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  he  said 
that  everything  that  was  done  was  done  in 
accordance  with  The  Corporations  Act.  Now 
it  has  become  patently  obvious,  I  would 
think,  that  there  were  decisions  taken  insofar 
as  reviving  charters  which  are  not  found 
within  the  pages  or  the  sections  of  that 
statute.  There  were  departmental  decisions 
taken,  one  of  which  was  represented  by  the 
letter  that  I  read  yesterday,  when  the  deputy 
Provincial  Secretary  of  the  day  said:  "Not 
what  the  statute  says,  but  that  the  department 
says  that  we  the  government  have  decided 
there  will  be  no  revivors  under  these  con- 
ditions." It  is  far  too  facile  a  phrase  to  toss  oflE 
that  "we  did  everything  in  accordance  with 
the  statute,"  and  say  that  this  dismisses  the 
whole  subject. 

What  was  done  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  statute.  What  was  done, 
was  done  by  departmental  decision.  Up  until 
the  middle  of  1956  there  were  no  revivors, 
and  then  when  this  storm  broke,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  stood  in  his  place  and  said 
there  would  be  no  more.  But  the  answer  the 
people  of  Ontario  are  entitled  to  is:  "Why 
was  the  door  open  between  1956  and  1963 
to  allow  a  tiny  number  of  revivors  and,  in  so 
doing,  allow  a  very  select  group  of  the  com- 
munity in  Ontario  to  make  substantial  profits? 


What  was  the  reason  for  it?"  It  was  not  illegal 
but  it  was  not  within  the  statute,  it  was  not 
done  with  the  approval  of  this  Legislature; 
it  was  done  by  a  new  decision  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  later  reversed  when  it  got 
into  hot  water.  That  is  the  answer  we  did 
not  get  two  years  ago,  that  is  the  answer  we 
did  not  get  yesterday,  and  that  is  the  answer 
that  has  not  been  given  us  up  to  this  moment. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  enough 
for  the  hon.  Minister  to  sit  there.  I  raised  this 
issue  the  other  night.  I  raised  it  erroneously 
in  the  context  of  an  article  from  a  paper, 
at  which  time  he  could  have  quietly  got  up 
and  said:  "The  hon.  member  is  in  error,  I 
have  corrected  that."  But  he  sat  in  his  seat, 
then  later,  belligerently  came  out  fighting. 
What  he  did  not  realize  is  that  both  his  flanks 
were  unguarded. 

Now  that  his  flanks  have  been  opened  to 
attack,  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  should  get 
up  and  be  just  as  courageous  as  he  pre- 
tended he  was  the  other  night,  and  give  the 
House  a  full  explanation  on  this— instead  of 
sitting  silently  and  saying:  "It  is  all  within 
the  four  corners  of  the  law."  As  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  has  just  pointed 
out,  in  one  major  instance  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  law  at  all.  Indeed,  the 
basic  decison  for  reviving  the  charter  had 
nothing  to  do  with  The  Corporations  Act  at 
all,  it  was  a  departmental  decision.  The  hon. 
Minister  had  a  lot  to  say  the  other  night,  why 
is  he  so  silent  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  had  a  lot  to  say 

continuously,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  all  the 
answers  are  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  not. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  other  occasions  during  discus- 
sion of  estimates  in  this  Chamber,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  himself  has  seen  fit  to  inter- 
vene. I  would  say  that  this  moment  is  such 
a  case.  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  the 
man  who  at  one  point  in  this  debate  several 
years  ago  said  that  such  charters  would  not 
be  revived,  then  surely  it  is  he  who  might  at 
this  juncture  inform  the  House  as  to  why  they 
were  revived  in  this  instance. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  we  have  been  over  this 
ground  very  frequently.  The  decision  not  to 
revive  any  more  charters  was  made  because 
it  seemed  to  the  government  that  there  were 
other  means  of  licensing  people  to  operate 
race  tracks  and  conduct  pari-mutuel  betting. 
Over  the  years,  of  course,  these  charters  had 
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been  revived,  and  those  that  v^^ere  in  process 
bf  revival  when  that  decision  was  made,  were 
continued.  I  did  not  hear  this  discussion 
^esterday,  but  at  the  time  the  decision  was 
mjide  that  it  would  not  permit  future  revivors, 
there  were  certain  applications  pending  for 
revivors  and  those  were  carried  out.  Now  it 
iiiay  be  that  these  are  the  charters  to  which 
reference  is  being  made  this  afternoon.  But 
as  of  that  date,  those  that  were  in  process 
were  continued  and  no  more  were  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  to  bring  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  up  to  date,  when  I  spoke  yesterday 
I  referred  to  a  letter  written  in  1956  by  the 
then  deputy  Provincial  Secretary.  The  deputy 
Provincial  Secretary  said,  in  answer  to  an 
iiiquiry  addressed  to  him,  that  as  late  as  the 
rhiddle  of  1956,  if  charters  were  more  than 
two  years  in  arrears  and  if  there  had  been 
a  change  of  ownership,  then  the  department 
was  not  interested  in  any  revivor.  That 
appeared  to  be  the  definite  policy  as  of  the 
middle  of  1956.  I  think  contrary  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  statement  that  this  had  been 
gomg  on  for  many  years,  some  time  after 
the  middle  of  1956  and  up  until  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  made  his  armouncement, 
which  I  think  was  some  time  in  1963,  there 
was  a  brief  period  of  revivors,  and  a  limited 
titimber  of  charters  were  revived.  Very 
simply,  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out  is, 
vvhy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  afraid  I  am  un- 
able to  say  what  happened  in  1956  because 
I  was  not  in  the  Cabinet  in  those  days.  I  can 
only  tell  the  hon.  members  what  happened  in 
my  own  experience.  When  I  became  Prime 
Minister  of  the  province  and  looked  at  this 
situation,  I  decided  there  would  be  no  more 
revivors.  That  was  the  policy  instituted  at 
that  time  and  that  is  the  policy  now.  What 
happened  in  1956,  I  am  afraid  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  sir.  Accepting  that 
what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  states  is  factual 
and  correct,  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
was  around  the  department  at  that  time,  and 
what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  is  to  get 
him  to  tell  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  was  not  in  the  depart- 
ment at  that  time. 

Kir.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  unfortu- 
liktely  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  not  here 
^^sterday.  Perhaps  I  should  bring  him  up  to 
djite  on  the  explanation  that  his  Pro- 
vihcial  Secretary  gave  yesterday  for  the 
feasoii  in  the  change  of  policy. 

In  1956,  by  direction  of  the  deputy  Min- 
ki^k   thete   would  be   no   more   revivals   of 


chaiteirs  upon  which  there  had  not  been 
annual  reports  for  two  years— no  more  dust- 
ing off  the  60-year-old  neglected  charters. 
The  explanation  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary yesterday  was  that  sometime  after  1956, 
there  had  been  a  decision  to  permit  harness 
racing  in  the  provmce,  and  therefore  there 
was  need  for  charters.  Therefore,  they  re- 
laxed the  decision— a  departmental  decision- 
nothing  in  the  Act  at  all;  nothing  in  the 
statutes.  They  decided  to  relax  it.  Presum- 
ably they  relaxed  it,  and  gave  charters  to  a 
range  of  people  so  that  there  would  be  no 
appearance  of  discrimination.  But  m  fact 
charters  went  to  these  two  promotional 
groups,  the  major  portion  of  them  in  connec- 
tion with  Rideatt-Carleton  raceway. 

If  I  understand  what  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister is  saying,  it  was  only  when  he  became 
aware  of  procedure  which  he  felt  to  be 
unsatisfactory— the  procedures  involved  hi 
the  revival  in  1962  and  1963-that  he  closed 
the  door.  I  say  that  the  explanation  which  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  gave  yesterday  is 
profoundly  unconvmcing.  When  a  deputy 
Minister— 

Hoh.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  was  never  able  to 
convince  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
of  anything  yesterday  and  the  hon.  member 
has  not  been  able  to  convince  me  of  anything, 
so  we  are  on  even  terms. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  they  wanted  to  do  it 
in  another  fashion,  they  could  have  brought 
in  private  bills.  There  had  been  a  decision 
from  the  deputy  Minister  that  there  would 
be  no  more  revivals— I  would  say  a  supremely 
intelligent  decision  because  it  was  impossible 
to  go  through  the  process  of  revival  in  some 
instances  without  getting  involved  m  illegal- 
ities. I  put  one  case  on  the  record.  It  was  in 
connection  with  the  revival  of  a  charter  that 
went  to  the  Rideau-Carleton  raceway.  No 
meeting  was  held,  though  affidavits  came  in 
swearing  to  such  a  meeting.  On  the  basis  of 
a  so-called  meeting  which  was  not  held,  this 
department  accepted  an  authorization  from 
so-called  shareholders  to  seek  a  revival  and 
they  granted  the  revival.  But  no  meetmg  was 
held.    I  supplied  documentation  to  prove  it. 

This  is  why  I  say  there  were  illegalities. 
There  is  no  purpose  in  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  gettmg  up  and  saying  that  every- 
thing was  done  in  accordance  with  the  Act. 
He  is  creating  myths,  indeed  his  little  sermon 
about  the  legal  content  and  the  mythology 
attached  to  these  charters  I  find  highly 
amusing.  It  is  almost  as  though  these  charters 
lay  with  the  breath  of  life  potentially  in  them 
and  sbmeorie  was  going  to  revive  them  some 
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day,  even  though  they  lay  for  60  years 
without  an  annual  report  as  required  by  law. 
It  is  like  the  germ  in  the  grain  of  wheat  in 
King  Tut's  tomb  which  after  2,000  years  still 
had  potential  life.  This  is  just  a  bit  of  legal 
mythology;  and  the  magic  wand  which 
breathes  life  into  it  is  the  approach  of  an 
influential  Tory.  In  one  instance,  it  is  Mr. 
Baskin,  in  connection  with  the  Rideau- 
Carleton  raceway.  It  was  then  that  the 
decision  to  revive  charters  began  and  this 
continvied  until  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  quite 
rightly  lowered  the  boom  on  the  whole 
procedure.  But  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
has  given  no  explanation.  He  is  strangely 
silent  at  a  time  when  we  could  benefit  from 
some  of  that  militancy  he  showed  the  night 
before  last. 

Ml"'  Sopha:  It  is  perfectly  true  that  this  was 
all  gone  into  before,  we  all  fully  realize  it,  and 
we  all  fully  realize  and  breathe  a  sibilant 
prayer  of  thanks  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  intervened,  as  he  tells  us  he  did,  to  pre- 
vent this  very  unsavoury  practice,  which 
occurred  in  The  Department  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary.  But  the  matter  has  become  re- 
activated because  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  read  into  the  record  yesterday  a  docu- 
ment of  which  we  were  all  aware,  that  a 
transaction  had  taken  place  in  the  city  of 
Windsor. 

I  want  to  tell  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  what 
his  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  said  here  yes- 
terday. He  looked  at  my  friend,  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  (Mr.  New- 
man) and  he  talked  to  him  about  the  great 
benefits  that  this  was  going  to  confer  upon 
the  city  of  Windsor.  God  preserve  us  from 
the  day  that  a  metropolitan  area,  an  urban 
area  like  Windsor,  strong  and  dynamic  in  its 
economy,  will  be  dependent  upon  horseracing 
for  any  "iddy"  benefit. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Is  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume) 
against  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  hon.  friend  from  Essex 
North  would  agree  with  that,  too.  But  in  order 
to  complete  the  record,  let  us  also  remember 
that  these  people— I  do  not  remember  which 
group  it  was;  the  two  major  groups  which  in 
each  case  embraced  a  former  federal  Tory 
member— extracted  information  in  some  way 
out  of  the  Provincial  Secretary's  office— 
from  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  a  public  servant, 
a  lawyer.  The  inference  is  plain  that  this 
lawyer,  while  he  \yorked  in  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary's  office,  had,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say,  busied  himself— on  government  time,  the 


people's  time,  busied  himself  on  the  people's 
money,  when  he  was  being  paid— in  order  to 
search  the  files  in  that  office  to  determine  the 
identities  of  these  charters.  Then  having 
left  the  government  service,  he  became  a 
full-time  employee,  or  almost  that,  of  these 
groups  seeking  to  revive  the  charters.  Let  us 
remember  that,  so  that  the  people  of  this 
province,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  read 
about  it,  will  have  the  whole  picture  before 
them.  When  they  re-examine  what  has  now 
happened  they  will  realize  that  a  tremendous 
profit  has  been  made. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  stand  in  this  place 
and  refer  to  the  fact  that  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Queen's  representative  is  involved 
in  this  unsavoury  mess.  Is  it  not  a  terrible 
thing  that  we  in  the  Opposition  have  to  put 
ourselves  in  this  position  out  of  a  spirit  of 
public  duty,  to  call  attention  to  the  activities 
in  this  whole  piece,  of  no  less  a  person  than 
the  highest  representative  of  the  Queen  in 
the  province,  and  the  $200,000  that  he  and 
his  kinfolk  have  made?  Nobody  on  the 
government  benches  has  yet  stood  up  and 
uttered  one  syllable  to  defend  him,  or  to 
make  any  explanation,  and  he  has  not 
bothered,  apparently. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  sad  aspect  of  it.  He 
has  had  since  yesterday,  when  the  matter  was 
first  bruited  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  and  he  has  not  bothered  to  contact  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  who  normally 
speaks  for  him  in  this  place.  If  he  speaks,  he 
speaks  through  the  voice  of  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Secretary.  He  has  not  bothered  to  con- 
tact him  to  profiler  one  word  of  advice  and 
if  I  do  not  learn  anything  more  from  the 
Queen's  representative  than  this,  I  would  like 
to  know  whether,  when  he  embarked  upon 
this  scheme  of  reactivating  these  charters,  he 
intended  to  build  a  race  track  in  the  Windsor 
border  area,  or  intended  to  make  a  capital 
gain  by  the  sale  of  these  valuable  instruments 
to  the  U.S.  interests  that  he  has  now  sold.  It 
cost  him  and  his  sibling  a  few  hundreds  of 
dollars— it  could  not  have  cost  more  than 
that,  at  the  most  a  few  thousands  of  dollars. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  contribution  of  his 
sibling  has  been  to  the  life  of  this  province. 
I  would  not  think  it  has  been  too  great.  As 
a  matter  of  basic  principle,  there  is  hardly 
anything  in  public  life  I  am  more  against— 
with  the  background  that  I  have,  coming 
from  the  economic  beginnings  that  I  came 
from— than  the  conferring  of  unjustified  and 
unearned  benefits  on  the  children  of  people 
in  places  of  influence.  That  is  what  he  is— 
he  is  the  child  of  a  person  in  a  place  of  in- 
fluence, great  prestige,  and  great  authority  in 
the  political  life  of  this  natiop. 
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I  would  like  to  know  something  about  the 
sibling,  what  contribution  he  has  made  to  the 
life  of  the  province  that  we  should  now,  in 
an  indirect,  circuitous  and  even  clandestine 
way,  confer  upon  him  $200,000,  coming  from 
the  licence,  a  franchise  granted  by  this  gov- 
ernment. 

I  pose  the  questions,  and  I  submit  they  are 
fair.  I  cannot  control  whether  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary,  in  a  state  of  petulant  pique, 
refuses  to  answer  them.  But  the  questions 
will  remain  on  tlie  record  and  perhaps  some 
day,  somebody  will  come  forward  in  the 
spirit  of  honesty  and  just  tell  us— and  through 
us  and  through  the  gentlemen  in  the  press 
gallery,  will  tell  the  people  of  Ontario— all 
of  the  inner  workings  of  this  whole  scheme, 
which  smacks— well,  I  had  better  be  careful 
about  my  words— but  it  smacks  of  that  which 
deserves  an  answer,  if  nothing  else. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  that  it  is  becoming  more  obvious 
every  hour  that  there  is,  and  there  has  been, 
a  lot  of  real  hanky-panky  going  on  in  con- 
nection with  this  Objibway  deal.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  are  finally  going  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  but  as  I  understand  it,  in  the 
early  days,  when  the  government  granted  this 
charter.  His  Honour  was  at  least  mixed  up 
in  it,  or  was  one  of  the  applicants.  It  was  he 
who  really  had  some  important  part  to  play 
in  it,  in  the  granting  of  it,  in  the  getting  of 
it.  If  His  Honour  wants  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Queen  in  our  province,  this  is  fine. 
But  I  think  he  should  make  up  his  mind 
pretty  soon,  whether  or  not  he  wants  to  be 
in  the  race  track  business,  or  to  handle  this 
job  that  is  really  so  important. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  facts.  About  a 
week  and  a  half  ago,  or  so,  in  a  meeting  of 
the  committee,  I  asked  a  question  of  His 
Worship  Judge  Bigelow,  the  magistrate.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  way  of  finding  out 
for  us,  how  this  track  was  being  financed.  He 
said  he  thought  the  funds  were  coming  from 
the  United  States,  but  from  what  source  and 
what  type  of  people,  he  did  not  know  at  that 
time.  He  said  he  would  find  out  for  us  and 
bring  the  information  back.  Well,  these  days 
have  gone  by  and  really  I  have  not  heard 
any  more  about  it  at  all. 

When  they  had  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Objibway  track,  the  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Sandwich (Mr.  Thrasher)  was  there.  An 
article  appeared  in  the  Windsor  Star.  A 
banquet  luncheon  was  held  at  Elmwood,  at 
which  were  all  the  great  people,  the  important 
people.  I  understand,  in  the  words  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  as 
quoted  in  the  Windsor  Star— and  I  want  to 


say  there  is  one  paper  that  does  not  very 
often  err— tliat  at  this  luncheon  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  made  the 
statement,  as  it  appears  in  the  paper,  that  he 
was  there  representing  the  government  of  the 
province. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  He  may  know  more 
about  the  operation  of  this  track  than  I  do, 
and  if  he  was  there  representing  you  people 
and  he  knows  all  about  this  track,  it  might 
be  a  fitting  time  and  a  proper  time  for  him 
now,  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  to  arise  from 
his  seat  and  explain  to  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House,  just  what  this  thing  is  all  about. 
This  will  be  a  matter  of  choice  that  rests,  I 
think,  in  the  hands  of  my  hon.  friend. 

The  other  question  I  want  to  ask  is  this: 
I  do  not  know  of  any  way,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  means,  whereby  we,  as  members  of 
this  House,  can  summon  the  Honourable,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  province  to  come 
before  us.  I  suppose  that  would  be  out.  But 
I  would  think  it  appropriate  that  he  ought  to 
explain,  in  the  interest  of  the  position  he 
occupies  and  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  province,  just  how 
this  charter  was  obtained.  If,  as  has  been 
claimed,  $180,000  or  more  was  made  in 
profit,  then  who  made  it?  If  he  was  the  man 
who  made  it,  then  I  think  probably  he  ought 
to  explain  it. 

I  should  think  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  the  province,  being  on  more  friendly  terms 
with  His  Honour  than  I  am,  might  ask  him, 
if  he  would,  to  issue  a  statment  to  the  press 
on  what  he  knows  about  this  whole  matter, 
because  indeed  around  the  streets  of  the  area 
from  which  I  come,  and  certainly  here,  too, 
there  are  a  lot  of  people— and  I  think,  in 
taith,  hon.  members  on  both  sides  of  this 
House— v/ho  feel  certain  in  their  minds  that 
there  was  some  real  hanky-panky  going  on 
with  this  deal. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  one  of  the  members  from  the 
Windsor  area,  I  was  disturbed  with  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary's  comments  that  we  in 
the  Windsor  area  really  appreciate  the  track, 
and  that  our  economy  and  so  forth  would  be 
dependent  upon  a  race  track.  Heaven  forbid 
the  day  that  we  in  Windsor  depend  on  a 
race  track  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
economy.  We  would  much  prefer  to  see  some 
other  type  of  substantial  private  enterprise  in 
the  community.  Granted  the  race  track  is 
coming  in  the  area.  We  like  it  because  it  will 
be  an  attraction,  but  we  are  disturbed  at  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  U.S.  interests  involved 
—the  type  of  U.S.  interests  that  might  not  be 
of  the  best.   We  would  prefer  to  see  the  race 
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track  in  the  Windsor  area  controlled  by 
Canadians,  and  we  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  this  government  to  see  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  that  track  are  good,  outstanding, 
upright  Canadians. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  has  risen  in  his  seat  once  or  twice 
and  replied  to  the  questions  we  have  put  to 
him,  merely  by  saying:  "I  have  operated 
within  The  Corporations  Act."  I  submit  that 
this  is  not  the  case.    He  is  not  answering. 

Now,  an  Opposition,  in  the  British  parlia- 
mentary tradition,  has  a  means  of  coping 
with  this  situation  and  I  propose  to  resort  to 
it  now.  Until  the  hon.  Minister  is  willing  to 
give  us  this  information,  I  move,  seconded 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bry- 
den),  that  vote  1602  be  reduced  to  $1. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  moved  by  the  member 
for  York  South,  seconded  by  the  member 
for  Woodbine,  that  vote  number  1602  be 
reduced  to  $1.  As  many  as  are  in  favour  of 
the  motion  will  please  say  "aye."  As  many 
as  are  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ayes  are  25,  the  nays,  63. 

Mr.  Chairman:   I  declare  the  motion  lost. 
Vote  1602  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1603: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  1603, 
I  appreciate  the  obvious  interest  of  the 
members  of  the  House,  and  their  concentra- 
tion on  this  area.  As  odd  as  the  activities 
which  were  conducted  under  vote  1062  may 
be,  I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  citizenship  branch  also  has  some 
very  peculiar  characteristics.  I  should  like 
to  share  with  the  hon.  Minister  opposite 
some  thoughts  on  the  nature  of  this  branch, 
and  its  activities,  over  the  next  short  while. 

I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  indulge  me 
in  some  time.  He  expended  some  consider- 
able verbal  energy  on  this  branch  when  he 
was  speaking.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an 
area  which  has  been  sorely  neglected  over 
the  past  several  years  in  this  House.  Indeed, 
if  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Thompson)  does  not  mind,  I  would  perhaps 
like  to  reactivate  his  interest  in  this  branch. 
When  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  made 
speeches  in  this  area  back  in  1961,  a  con- 
sidered effort  was  made  at  some  length;  in 
1962  there  was  an  even  more  substantive  and 


documented  case;  but  in  1963  it  began  to 
slacken  off  a  little.  For  some  reason  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  as  he  now  is, 
was  not  as  vigorous  about  prosecuting  the 
case. 

In  1964,  the  hon.  Minister  may  remem- 
ber, all  this  branch  got  was  a  rather  cursory 
glance  conveyed  through  various  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  wanted  to  give 
it  back  to  Ottawa. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  see.  Well,  that  may  account 
for  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  I  thought 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  might 
be  reactivated— revived,  like  charters— in  his 
interest  in  this  particular  area.  Perhaps  some 
of  us  in  the  Opposition  can  facilitate  that. 
Until  now,  discussion  of  the  branch  has  been 
a  very  quiet,  affectionate  and  friendly  dialogue 
between  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  and 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Perhaps 
that  could  be  expanded. 

It  can  be  expanded,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
to  this  House,  because  within  the  last  year  in 
this  province  there  have  been  a  spate  of 
studies  and  analyses  of  citizenship  and  im- 
migration such  as  have  never  existed  hereto- 
fore. 

I  want  to  remind  hon.  members  opposite 
that  a  study  of  the  International  Institute,  to 
which  the  hon.  Minister  referred,  was  con- 
ducted between  1962  and  1964— an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  entire  situation  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  There  has  been  a  study  conducted 
by  Dr.  Spencer  and  Dr.  Grygier  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  school  of  social  work. 
There  was  a  very  perceptive  and  acute  series 
of  articles  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
done  by  Earl  Berger.  St.  Christopher's  House 
submitted  two  briefs— one  to  the  conference 
on  the  family  at  Ottawa  and  the  other  to  the 
select  committee  on  youth  in  this  Legislature 
—analyzing  trends  which  concern  the  citizen- 
ship branch.  Finally,  COSTI,  that  very  repu- 
table organization,  also  submitted  a  brief  to 
the  select  committee  on  youth,  and  elaborated 
on  it  considerably  in  later  discussions.  So  I 
think  this  particular  branch  is  now  ready  for 
serious  analysis,  and  I  admit  to  having  a 
certain  marginal  knowledge.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  the  grasp  of  the  hon.  Minister  or  of 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  but  per- 
haps the  foundation  might  be  laid. 

Before  doing  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  credit  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  as 
a  man  of  noble  sentiments  and  of  beauteous 
phrase.  I  am  very  much  taken,  in  this  Legis- 
lature, with  his  capacity  in  that  regard.  I 
recall  just  a  few  days  ago,  that  he  began  a 
little   talk  prior   to   the   orders   of  the   day, 
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relating  to  naturalized  imports  in  the  Cana- 
dian football  league.  Some  15  minutes  later 
he  ended  with  these  words: 

So  it  is  the  public  policy  of  the  province 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man  under  the  fatherhood 
of  God. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  hon.  Minister 
opposite  was  one  of  the  few  Ministers 
in  this  House  who  could  move  from  the 
Canadian  football  league  to  the  brotherhood 
of  man  within  15  minutes  without  any  notice- 
able transition. 

This  particular  facility  to  express  such 
sentiments  and  phrases  is  well  known  in  the 
hon.  Minister  opposite.  In  January,  1961,  he 
was  addressing  a  meeting  of  North  Carolina 
students  who  were  visiting  the  province  of 
Ontario.  After  telling  them  that  they  should 
clear  away  the  misconceptions  and  the 
prejiidices  in  the  world,  he  ended  with  this 
stirring  peroration: 

The  mystery  haunting  the  world  today  is 
the  darkness  that  hides  us  from  the  atti- 
tudes, the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  other 
people.  If  we  are  to  be  truly  human,  we 
must  \>^  concerned  with  bringing  the  light 
that  will  dispel  this  darkness. 

One  could  almost  envisage  the  orchestral 
accompaniment  and  the  torchlight  parades 
reverberating  behind  his  remarks. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  the 
unhappy  irony  of  that  particular  reflection 
was  that,  within  a  short  distance  of  where  he 
stood,  a  considerable  number  of  immigrants 
in  this  community  were  still  living  in  a  state  of 
relative  penury,  of  frustration,  of  exploita- 
tion and  of  dissatisfaction.  It  did  not  give  a 
reasonable  substance  to  the  hon.  Minister's 
words. 

It  may  be  that  in  this  House  we  have  thus 
far  treated  this  branch  in  the  past  with  too 
great  delicacy  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
camaraderie.  I  want  to  suggest  that  the 
branch  is  grossly  inadequate  in  what  it  is 
doing,  that  we  should  in  fact  question  its 
entire  raison  d'etre,  that  it  has  seriously  failed 
in  its  social  and  economic  responsibilities. 

I  intend  to  go  further  and  suggest  that  in 
its  educational  responsibilities  it  has  become, 
in  fact,  a  weary  vehicle  for  ministerial  pro- 
nouncements. The  only  thing  that  distin- 
guishes those  pronouncements  is  that  they  are 
available  in  translation. 

There  is  a  failure,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  three 
specific  ^reas:  first,  in  the  area  of  language 
eduCaition  and  retraining;  second,  in  the  area 
of  ot^er  government  departments— this 
perhaps  is  the  saddest  commentary  of  all;  and 


third,  in   the   area  of  living   conditions   and 
work  opportunities. 

I  want  to  analyze  the  areas  one  by  one;  I 
want  to  suggest  specific  alternative  policies 
and  I  want  to  base  those  policies  on  a  slightly 
different  approach;  I  want  to  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  opposite  that  before  this  session 
is  over  he  should  bring  in  a  supplementary 
estimate  to  underwrite  the  needs  of  this 
particularly  neglected  portion  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Before  beginning  the  detailed  analysis,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  rough  in  the  background 
—the  generalities  with  which  every  hon. 
member  is  familiar;  but  propositions  that  have 
to  be  made  and  propositions  that  have  now 
been  corroborated  by  the  material  requisi- 
tioned by  this  government  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1961  census  demon- 
strates that  more  than  half  of  the  3,000,000 
immigrants  who  have  come  to  Canada  since 
World  War  II,  settled  in  the  province  of 
Ontario;  that  more  than  one  third  of  the 
population  of  the  city  of  Toronto  was  born 
outside  Canada.  They  have  made,  in  the 
process,  an  immense  contribution— $1  billion 
in  new  capital,  $500  million  in  personal 
effects,  and  the  creation  of  45,000  new  jobs. 
The  hon.  Minister  is  aware  of  these  facts. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  these  people 
are  essentially  rural  immigrants;  particularly 
is  this  true  of  those  who  come  from  Italy 
and  from  Portugal.  In  being  rural  immigrants, 
they  have  brought  with  them— or  rather  they 
have  left  behind;  but  there  certainly  is  in 
their  heritage— a  certain  reservoir  of  different 
governmental  systems,  sometimes  anti-demo- 
cratic, sometimes  authoritarian,  with  different 
value  structures. 

Generally  the  communities  lack  internal 
cohesion,  at  least  in  the  beginning.  Frequently 
they  achieve  only  partial  integration  in 
society;  frequently  there  are  strong  conflicts 
between  immigration  waves.  It  is  diflBcult  to 
verbalize  it  but  I  remember  the  classic  study 
in  this  field— Oscar  Handlin's  study  of  the 
great  waves  of  immigration  across  the  19th 
century  called.  The  Uprooted.  I  would  like 
to  put  one  or  two  paragraphs  on  the  record 
just  to  form  the  background,  because  I  think 
they  are  relevant  to  this. 

Immigration  took  these  people  out  of 
traditional,  accustomed  environments  and 
replanted  them  in  strange  ground  among 
strangers  where  strange  manners  prevailed. 
The  customary  modes  of  behaviour  were 
no  longer  adequate,  for  the  problems  of 
life  were  new  and  different.  With  old  ties 
snapped,  men  faced  the  enormous  compul- 
sion of  working  out  new  relationships,  new 
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meanings  to  their  lives,  often  under  harsh 
and  hostile  circumstances.  Under  such 
circumstances,  every  act  vi^as  crucial,  the 
product  of  continuous  weighing  of  alterna- 
tives, never  simple  conformity  to  pattern. 
No  man  could  escape  choices  that  involved, 
day  after  day,  an  evaluation  of  his  goals, 
of  the  meaning  of  his  existence  and  of  the 
purpose  of  the  social  forms  and  institutions 
that  surrounded  him. 

That  was  true  of  the  19th  century.  What  is 
so  much  more  dramatic  about  the  20th 
century,  of  course,  is  not  only  that  the  rural 
pattern  is  uprooted,  but  that  the  adjustment 
is  made  to  a  phrenetic  technological  society 
and  a  deteriorating  family  structure— totally 
inconsistent  with  the  structure  with  which  the 
immigrant  is  associated.  So  you  have  a  very 
harsh  and  often  painful  conflict  of  genera- 
tions, aggravated  by  the  sophistication  of 
youth,  and  often  feelings  of  parental  inferi- 
ority. 

I  want  to  mention  in  this  House  again, 
when  dealing  with  development  of  emotional 
and  mental  strains,  that  Leon  Kumove  of  the 
social  planning  council  in  Toronto  made  it 
clear  in  a  statement  some  time  ago  that  we 
could  expect  an  increased  incidence  of 
emotional  and  mental  strains  for  the  immi- 
grant patterns  and  population  areas  in  this 
province.  Indeed,  in  part  of  the  study  that 
Dr.  Grygier  and  Dr.  Spencer  made  of  immi- 
grant population  in  Toronto,  they  said— I  am 
sorry,  they  did  not  say— I  shall  quote  from  a 
letter  that  was  sent  to  COSTI  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions,  in  answer  to  a  question  about 
incidence  of  juvenile  delinquency.  This  letter 
is  quoted  on  page  13  of  the  brief  that  COSTI 
presented  to  the  select  committee  on  youth. 
In  the  process  of  the  letter  it  said: 

All  the  families  investigated  by  Dr. 
Grygier  were  recent  immigrants,  having 
stayed  in  Canada  between  two  and  seven 
years.  Despite  this,  there  has  been  evi- 
dence of  conflict  between  the  two  genera- 
tions, the  younger  generation  adopting  the 
Canadian  way  of  life  much  faster  than  their 
parents.  In  the  long  run,  this  conflict  may 
produce  a  breakdown  of  the  family  unit 
and  lead  indirectly  to  a  rise  in  juvenile 
delinquency. 

But  this  by  no  means  commits  the  writer 
to  tlie  suggestion  that  it  will;  it  is  merely 
corroborative  evidence  of  feelings  of  people 
such  as  Earl  Berger,  who  wrote  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  series,  and  Mr.  Kvunove,  that 
the  emotional  strain  is  a  necessary  con- 
comitant of  this  kind  of  transplantation. 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Berger  did  point 
out  that  the  incidence  of  juvenile  delinquency 
was  very  low. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  incidence  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is  almost  negligible;  that  is 
characteristic,  and  I  would  emphasize  that 
strongly.  It  is  the  family  strains  and  inevit- 
able tensions  which  arise  that  I  simply  wanted 
to  emphasize. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
opposite  that  society  as  a  whole  is  basically 
unaware.  This  is  what  saddens  us  in  the  New 
Democratic  Party.  We  do  not  repond  as  a 
rule  until  a  particular  interest  is  involved.  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  would  like  to  see 
otherwise.  One  recalls  Harrington's  phrase 
about  the  invisible  poor- you  tend  to  isolate 
areas  of  social  and  economic  concern. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  when  Richard 
Hassenburg  of  York  University  did  his  study 
in  1962  he  found— and  I  am  sure  this  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
—that  41  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  living 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  were  without 
Canadian-born  friends. 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  problems  that 
arise  but  by  no  means  an  indication  of  the 
potentialities.  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  opposite  that  under  the  circumstances 
of  transplantation  and  the  problems  involved, 
this  branch  should  be  making  a  truly 
herculean  effort,  indeed  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  making  an  equally  heroic 
effort,  but  it  has  not  happened.  I  want  to 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  it  is  an 
uninspired  branch,  and  sadly  so,  and  I  am 
frankly  surprised. 

Let  me  move  to  the  analysis  of  particulars 
—first,  the  area  of  language  education  and 
retraining.  It  is  easy  to  say,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  did,  the  number  of  classes  and  the 
number  of  students  per  class.  I  had  his 
figures  quoted  in  November,  1964.  Let  me 
revert  to  figures  I  have  as  of  January,  1964, 
and  the  percentages  remain  approximately 
equal.  At  that  time,  there  were  7,381  im- 
migrants in  412  English  classes.  On  the  face 
of  it,  that  was  a  highly  impressive  figure. 
What  it  does  not  say  is  that  more  than  30,000 
immigrants  came  during  1963,  and  that  of  tlie 
7,000  in  classes,  a  great  many  were  in  for  the 
second  or  third  time  and  the  percentage  figure 
is  in  fact  not  as  illustrious  as  it  would  seem  to 
be.  Further,  the  hon.  Minister  also  Ukes  to 
say,  as  he  said  often  in  this  House,  that  more 
than  200,000  immigrants  have  recfeived  educa- 
tion since  the  end  of  World  War  IL 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Three  huixdred  and 
fifteen  thousand. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Yes,  315,000-the  augment- 
ing of  figures  appeals  to  the  hon.  Minister's 
imagination.  But  what  the  hon.  Minister 
does  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Just  the  correct  figure. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  accept  the  fact. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  accepted  it.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  figures  are  inaccurate.  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  hon.  Minister's  poetic 
imagination  finds  the  figures  attractive.  What 
the  hon.  Minister  has  not  said,  in  response  to 
queries  from  the  hon.  member  for  Etobicoke 
(Mr.  Braithwaite)  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  on  another  occasion,  is  how  many 
of  those  students  received  certificates  or 
actually  graduated  from  their  courses.  The 
only  authority  we  have  to  turn  to  for  that, 
is  a  comment  made  by  Mr.  Davidovich  of  the 
hon.  Minister's  own  department— when  he 
was  part  of  that  department  in  1962— to  the 
social  planning  council.  He  said  that  no  more 
than  15  per  cent  actually  complete  their 
courses.  Now  the  figure  of— 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  They 
do  not  work  hard  enough. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  really  cannot  accept 
Neanderthal  comments  such  as,  "they  do  not 
work  hard  enough,"  Mr.  Chairman.  That  does 
not  become  the  character  of  hon.  members  of 
this    Legislature. 

It  suggests  that  the  figure  of  315,000  lacks 
some  little  substance.  It  suggests  that  one 
should  examine  how  long  and  how  much 
depth,  and  with  what  adaptability. 

I  know  there  are  extensive  classes  and 
courses  available.  I  admit  that  freely  to  the 
hon.  Minister.  But  they  are  available  primarily 
in  the  extramural  pattern— the  British  colonial 
pattern— that  syndrome  of  two  nights  a  week 
across  the  province.  That  is  the  pattern  we 
have  adapted  to  and,  for  the  first  time— the 
hon.  Minister  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong 
—in  1963  there  was  a  spring  class  from  April 
to  June  established  by  the  Toronto  board  of 
education,  in  Kent  senior  school,  I  think  it 
was. 

Basically,  these  classes  have  never  proved 
totally  adequate  to  the  task,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing that  Mr.  Berger  says  at  one  point,  and 
I  quote: 

Teaching  facilities  in  Metro  Toronto  are 

haphazard,   uneven   in   quality,    and  badly 

co-ordinated. 

Oh,  says  the  hon.  Minister,  but  you  have  not 
mentioned  the  International  Institute.  Indeed, 


I  have  not  as  yet,  and  I  want  to  refer  to 
their  study  frequently  during  the  course  of 
my  remarks.  The  International  Institute  is 
doing  exceedingly  fine  work,  with  very  dedi- 
cated teachers  and  with  a  few  hundred 
students.  But  within  the  study  performed  by 
the  International  Institute  itself.  Miss  Edith 
Ferguson  says,  and  I  quote: 

Despite  the  International  Institute's  many 
activities,  its  board  and  staff  freely  admit 
that  their  services  are  only  a  fraction  of 
what  they  should  be.  They  are  limited  only 
through  lack  of  available  funds. 

So  the  International  Institute  admits  it  is  only 
a  fraction  of  what  it  should  be.  And  it  is  all 
very  well  to  mention  the  International  In- 
stitute with  some  acclaim  when  the  hon.  Min- 
ister introduced  his  estimates,  but  it  rings  a 
little  hollow. 

It  rings  with  particular  concern,  because  it 
is  worth  noting  the  average  educational 
attainment  of,  for  instance,  the  Italian  immi- 
grants. The  educational  attainment  in  Italy, 
in  relationship  to  our  system,  for  the  male 
is  4.5  years  and  for  the  female  is  3.5  years. 
For  the  Portuguese  community,  it  is  3.7 
for  the  male  and,  for  the  female,  it  is  2.8 
years.  The  education  centre  library  report 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  in  1962  defined  this 
educational  status  as  functional  illiteracy.  That 
is  their  phrase,  not  mine— functional  illiteracy. 
In  the  Ferguson  study  of  200  immigrant 
families,  they  found  that  only  25  of  the  200 
studied  could  speak  the  English  language 
freely. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister,  that  portends 
a  truly  serious  problem;  a  problem  which  I 
am  sure  you  have  discussed  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  ( Mr.  Davis ) ;  a  problem 
which  suggests  that  there  should  be  a  concen- 
trated educational  application  that  has  not 
yet  come. 

A  problem  which  is  compounded  by  other 
factors.  The  vast  majority  of  immigrant 
mothers  are  totally  untouched  by  Canadian 
education,  and  for  the  children  let  it  be 
said  that  very,  very  special  anxieties  exist. 

There  was  a  Toronto  research  study  in 
1961,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  was  found  that  15 
per  cent  representing  a  figure  of  slightly  over 
11,000  in  our  public  school  system— are  non- 
English  speaking  at  the  time  of  entry.  Of 
course  the  percentage  is  likely  to  be  rather 
higher  in  separate  schools.  It  also  showed 
that  39  per  cent  of  the  students  who  were 
learning  English  as  a  second  language,  in 
Grades  1  to  8,  were  reading  below  their 
grade.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  had  some  concern  about  that. 
It   was   true   of   the    Maltese,   of  the   Greek 
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community,  of  the  Portuguese  community,  of 
the  Itahan  community  and  of  the  Yugoslav 
community.  Indeed,  in  those  commimities 
the  percentages  were  even  higher. 

Yet  one  wonders  about  the  intensive  con- 
centration on  providing  this  language  back- 
ground for  young  people.  One  considers  it 
particularly  because,  when  we  had  the  select 
committee  on  youth  and  COSTI  and  St. 
Christopher's  House  both  came  before  that 
committee,  they  pointed  out  ably  that  the 
tendency  is  to  withdraw  children  of  such 
families  from  school  at  the  age  of  14,  or  at 
the  age  of  16.  They  stated  that  the  drop-out 
problem  is  rather  more  intense  in  their  areas. 
In  fact,  the  parents  of  some  immigrant  fami- 
lies feel  this  is  the  natural  thing  to  do;  again 
there  is  a  gap  in  comprehension.  St.  Chris- 
topher's brief  had  this  to  say,  and  I  want  to 
read  it  to  the  hon.  members: 

Very  few  of  the  families  seem  to  value 
education  and  will  keep  their  children 
home  on  any  pretence.  Since  the  children 
learn  English  quickly  an  eight-year-old  girl 
stays  home  to  act  as  an  interpreter  when 
the  man  comes  to  instal  the  gas.  A  ten- 
year-old  boy  stays  to  accompany  his  mother 
to  the  hospital  when  she  has  to  take  an- 
other child  for  treatment.  If  the  mother  is 
sick,  a  12-year-old  girl  stays  home  to  care 
for  the  family.  As  soon  as  they  can  arrange 
a  work  permit,  the  older  girls  and  boys  are 
out  of  school  and  working.  Often  the 
girls  marry  when  about  16,  and  it  is  quite 
common  for  the  couple  to  rent  a  room  from 
her  parents  for  a  while. 

That  was  in  St.  Christopher's  brief  to  the 
conference  on  the  family.  Now  the  question 
is,  what  kind  of  concentrated  effort  is  being 
made  at  that  level  of  education?  I  commend 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education,  the  com- 
ment of  Mr.  Berger  after  his  analysis  em- 
bracing the  general  scene.    It  was: 

Many  teachers,  community  workers  and 
government  officials  agree  that  the  question 
of  teaching  English  should  be  rethought 
and  reorganized.  The  scarcity  of  classes, 
their  unequal  geographical  distribution  and 
their  rigid  structure  are  unsolved  problems. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  should  be  re- 
thinking and  reorganization.  It  is  a  desperate 
necessity,  and  the  problem  is  further  com- 
pounded by  the  area  of  retraining— an  area 
which  this  government  has  very  sadly  ignored, 
an  area  to  which  it  is  just  beginning  to  adapt. 
Immigrants,  of  course,  are  largely  unskilled, 
subject  to  easy  exploitation  and  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  personal  frustrations  as  a  result. 

It  is  also  worth  noting,  as  many  in  the  field 
note,  that  automation  is  a  real  spectre  here. 


However  facilely  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  may 
feel  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  economy  as 
a  whole,  let  it  be  said  that  it  certainly  applies 
to  immigrant  workers  of  non-comprehension 
in  language  and  skill,  and  I  see  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  shakes  his  head  in 
agreement. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Jones  Avenue 
retraining  school  now  requires  only  30  days, 
,1  believe  this  is  as  of  two  or  three  months 
ago,  before  a  landed  immigrant  can  make 
entry,  and  not  the  same  level  of  comprehen- 
sion of  English,  as  say,  provincial  institutes  of 
trade.  However,  it  is  still  rather  difficult  for 
immigrants  to  enrol  in  large  numbers,  and 
the  adaptability  of  the  courses  provided  in 
programme  5  is  marginal  to  say  the  least. 

COSTI  also  does  an  excellent  job.  It  does 
an  excellent  job  On  its  home  ground,  and  it 
does  an  excellent  job  at  central  tech. 

It  is  doing  a  very  interesting  job  in  collab- 
orating with  the  new  experiment  at  the 
Nassau  Street  provincial  institute  of  trades. 
But  there  are  only  105  men  in  that  course. 
There  are  thousands  to  be  retrained.  And  the 
government  has  approached  it,  alas,  as  an 
experimental  course.  One  worries  a  little 
about  that. 

The  provincial  trade  schools,  frequently 
requiring  Grade  9,  10  or  11  as  a  standard  of 
admission,  can  be  prohibitive  to  the  new 
immigrant. 

The  obvious  factors  then  arise.  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  opposite,  why  not  a  pro- 
gramme 5  for  unemployed  workers  with 
broad  retraining  facilities  as  well  as  with 
bilingual  instructors— a  programme  right 
across  the  province;  a  programme  that  would 
teach  the  trade,  in  the  language  of  the 
immigrant,  plus  English  educational  instruc- 
tion-evolving a  new  pattern? 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  it  is 
psychologically  preferable  to  learn  the  trade 
in  one's  own  language  first,  which  frequently 
stimulates  a  willingness  to  learn  English.  As 
Dr.  Magnagna  said  when  COSTI  was  before 
the  select  committee— I  thought  he  put  it 
rather  strongly,  precisely  and  effectively: 

The  people  live  in  an  Italian  community 
and  it  takes  them  four  or  five  years  to  learn 
the  language;  either  we  disperse  the  com- 
munity or  else  we  move  in  with  appropri- 
ate means  of  training  the  people.  It  is 
said,  "Learn  the  language  first  and  then 
learn  a  trade."  Why  not  do  it  simultan- 
eously? You  did  not  learn  maths  right  up 
to  the  calculus  and  then  go  back  ta 
elementary  physics.  This  is  our  philosophy, 
and  this  is  what  we  are  doing  at  COSTI. 
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Frequently  it  is  a  consecutive  learning  pro- 
cess: Language  and  trade  simultaneously; 
then  English  language  separately.  Thus  the 
man  is  not  discriminated  against,  and  you 
emerge  with  a  much  more  intelligent  retrain- 
ing educational  scheme. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
across  Ontario  we  should  be  providing  exten- 
sive night  classes  in  the  spring  when  the 
immigrants  arrive,  rather  than  concentrated 
programmes  in  the  fall.  We  should  be  pro- 
viding greater  daytime  facilities,  we  should  be 
providing  extended  summer  classes  at  night. 
We  should  have  a  much  greater  geographic 
distribution  of  classes  because  it  is  too  much 
to  ask  people  who  have  worked  on  construc- 
tion sites  for  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day  to 
come  with  their  inevitable  fatigue,  and  to 
take  lengthy  streetcar  rides  to  the  various 
destinations  for  classes. 

There  should  be  short  intensive  courses 
during  periods  of  seasonal  unemployment  and 
slack,  designed  precisely  for  those  periods. 
There  should  be  extensive  special  scholarships 
for  immigrant  children  to  maintain  them  in 
school,  because  of  the  tendency  to  withdraw. 
And  there  should,  of  course,  be  a  much  more 
extended  programme  of  retraining  and  trades 
training  with  bilingual  instructors  across  the 
province  of  Ontario  so  that  we  remove  our- 
selves from  this  Metropolitan  Toronto  fixation 
which  we  tend  to  succumb  to. 

It  can  be  done.  COSTI  has  proved  it.  Tjie 
International  Institute  has  proved  it.  Experi- 
ments which  the  hon.  Minister  has  conducted 
have  proved  it.  He  has  a  book,  Newcomers 
in  Transition,  which  commends  it  to  him. 
In  his  introduction  to  his  estimates,  we  have 
a  recitation  of  what  has  been  done  and  not 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  dramatic  departures 
in  the  future. 

I  think  those  dramatic  departures  should 
come.  I  think  the  hon.  members  on  the 
Treasury  benches  would  agree.  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  is  concerned  with 
this  area.  A  new  programme  would  overcome 
the  community  laissez  faire  and  indifference. 
It  would  provide  the  kind  of  incentives  that 
are  required.  You  would  have  the  experi- 
mentation for  which  this  Minister  wishes  to 
be  justly  famed,  but  which  fame  he  at  present 
lacks. 

So  much  for  the  first  area.  I  want  to  move 
to  the  second,  and  one  which  I  found  frankly 
incredible  upon  looking  into  it.  That  is  the 
area  of  the  government  departments  them- 
selves. May  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  hon.  Ministers  opposite,  a  little 
conscience  reviewing  would  be  in  order  here. 
There  are  some  things  in  government  which 


are  difficult  to  facilitate.  There  are  other 
things  which  require  very  little  effort  what- 
soever. And  in  this  field  the  hon.  Ministers 
are  seriously  disregarding  the  frustration  and 
language  comprehension  problems  of  large 
numbers  of  people.  It  is  an  ironic  and  un- 
happy truth  that  that  should  be  true  of  the 
departments  themselves.  I  am  not  going  to 
recite  upon  it,  let  me  quote  from  the  study. 
Newcomers  in  Transition  commissioned  by 
the  Provincial  Secretary  of  this  government. 
Let  us  go  through  the  points  one  by  one  for 
the  example:  Let  me  read  the  extract 

Unemployment  Insltrance 
A  man  came  to  the  office  asking  for 
assistance  in  getting  his  benefits.  He  had 
been  laid  off  work  in  December  because  of 
a  slack  period.  He  had  received  two  weeks 
of  benefits  and  then  been  asked  for  a 
medical  certificate  to  state  that  he  was  un- 
able to  work.  He  had  reported  each  week 
since,  but  had  received  no  more  money. 
He  had  three  letters  at  different  times 
which  someone  had  interpreted  for  him; 
one  stating  that  a  second  medical  report 
was  needed  because  the  first  was  unsigned; 
a  second  stating  that  no  report  had  been 
received  from  his  employer;  a  third  stating 
that  there  was  some  discrepancy  in  his 
claim  and  asking  him  to  report  on  a  specific 
date. 

Several  telephone  calls  were  made  to  the 
office  on  his  behalf  and  finally  the  worker 
accompanied  him  to  tlie  oflBce  to  interpret 
and  followed  up  with  several  more  phone 
calls. 

He  received  his  cheque  in  early  April. 
By  this  time  he  was  again  employed. 
Fortunately  two  employed  adult  children 
had  provided  family  support  in  the  mean- 
time. 

I  emphasize  this  portion— neither  the  man  nor 
the  project  worker  was  ever  able  to  get  the 
facts  of  the  case  clear. 

Another  Unemployment  Insurance 
Case 

Another  man  made  his  first  claim  for 
imemployment  benefit  on  December  9, 
1963.  His  employer  had  given  him  one 
book  full  of  stamps  and  a  second  one  with 
seven  stamps  in  it.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  he  should  take  both  books  to  the 
office,  so  he  took  only  the  second  one. 

On  January  9,  1964,  he  came  to  the 
Parkdale  branch  office  with  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  the  unemployment 
insurance  commission  stating  that  he  was 
ineligible  for  benefits.  The  worker  tele- 
phoned   to    the    unemployment    insurance 
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conunission.  He  was  advised  to  go  to  the 
office  again  with  his  book  full  of  stamps. 
This  he  did  and  filled  out  another  form. 
He  was  called  in  again  to  fill  out  a  third 
form. 

Finally,  after  a  number  of  telephone  calls 
made  by  the  worker,  benefits  came  through 
in  late  January.  This  man  speaks  some 
English,  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  communication  at  the  time 
of  his  first  interview.  His  English  was  not 
sufiicient  to  enable  him  to  carry  through 
Avith  phone  calls  and  explanations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Perhaps  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  see  fit  to  send  a  copy  to  the  federal 
Minister  of   Labour   in   this   regard. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Indeed,  I  would  be  glad  to 
send  it  to  the  federal  Minister  of  Labour. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  have  they  not  seen 
it? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  If  the  hon.  Minister  feels  that 
that  particular  kind  of  withdrawal,  that 
particular  kind  of  retreat  from  the  realities 
expressed  here  is  sufficient,  then  I  would  read 
to  him— but  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of 
the  House  dealing  with  what  happens  in  cases 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  board  over 
which  this  government  has  some  control.  And 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  over  which 
this  government  has  some  control.  And  par- 
ticularly and  most  greviously  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission,  and  I  address  my  remarks  now 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond). 

The  studies  that  have  been  made  indicate 
again  and  again  that  when  immigrants  enter 
hospital,  they  do  not  know  precisely  why, 
they  are  afraid  of  what  might  happen  to  them, 
they  do  not  know  whether  they  are  going  to 
have  an  operation  or  not,  communications 
break  down.  Edith  Ferguson  goes  so  far  as  to 
say: 

Sometimes  immigrants  go  all  the  way 
home  to  their  native  country  for  an  opera- 
tion because  they  feel  lost  or  unhappy  in 
a  Canadian  hospital. 

Just  the  other  day  I  was  struck  by  the  prev- 
alence of  this  kind  of  thing.  On  February 
26,  1965,  the  Globe  and  Mail,  the  Telegram 
and  the  Star,  all  three  carried  stories  of  the 
inquest  into  the  death  of  a  five-year-old  boy 
at  the  hospital  for  sick  children.  And  what 
did  the  stories  say?  The  jury  found  no  evi- 
dence of  negligence,  but  recommended  a 
language  clearing  house  to  supply  inter- 
preters for  members  of  ethnic  communities 
who  find  themselves  in  distress.  They  made 


the  suggestion  after  hearing  a  mother  and 
father  testify  they  were  not  kept  informed  on 
the  condition  of  their  son  while  he  was  dying 
in  hospital.  The  doctor  who  conducted  the 
inquest.  Dr.  Cass,  said  he  was  convinced  that 
there  was  a  complete  lack  of  understanding 
and  communication  between  the  hospital  staff 
and  parents. 

That  is  a  pretty  sorry  commentary  on  the 
state  of  things.  Surely  within  the  hospital 
structure,  if  no  other  structure,  we  can  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  government  interpreteis  and 
facilities  which  would  guarantee  at  least  some 
emotional  security  to   the  patients   involved. 

Again  one  could  quote  at  considerable 
length  from  the  St.  Christopher  brief  and 
various  other  studies  to  demonstrate  that  this 
is  a  congenital  affliction  of  government.  I 
would  point  out,  too,  that  most  of  the  pre- 
natal courses  in  the  province  of  Ontario  are 
available  only  in  English  and  that  this,  too, 
is  an  area  that  is  worthy  of  examination.  The 
Italian  immigrant  aid  society  spends  most 
of  its  time  coping  with  government  depart- 
ments. That  is  an  interesting  pursuit  for  a 
voluntary  society;  to  cope  with  government 
departments!  Most  voluntary  societies  cannot 
themselves  provide  sufficient  numbers  of 
multilingual  instructors  or  counsellors.  What 
is  the  result?  What  is  the  result  of  this  situa- 
tion? 

It  is  the  very  curious  and,  I  suppose, 
predictable  result  that  the  immigrant  turns 
to  what  is  called,  in  questionable  terms, 
"agent"— travel  agent,  real  estate  agent,  in- 
surance agent,  shopkeeper.  These  people 
become  the  sponsors  of  appUcation  forms, 
income  tax  filling  out,  the  application  for  old 
age  pensions,  trade  papers,  birth  and  marriage 
certificates,  translation  services.  And  they  do 
it  at  a  charge.  Immigrants  are  charged  for 
many  of  the  services  which  we  do  so  naturally, 
things  that  just  flow  off  the  end  of  a  pen  or 
off  the  end  of  a  tongue. 

As  a  result  the  International  Institute  came 
to  this  Cabinet— seven  members  present,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile) 
in  the  chair.  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  was  not  usurping  the  position 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary.  I  am  sure 
it  was  a  friendly  exchange.  The  International 
Institute  came  to  a  Cabinet  meeting  and 
said,  "We  should  have  citizens'  advice 
bureaus,  or  at  least  one  citizens'  advice 
bureau  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  immigrants  from  the  moment 
they  get  off  the  plane— as  most  of  them  now 
come.  This  help  should  cover  the  whole 
field,  readjusting  to  the  community  educa- 
tional facilities,  counselling  facilities,  govern- 
ment departments  and  adaptation  generally." 
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This  group  of  esteemed  Cabinet  gentlemen, 
conscious  of  the  study  before  it,  conscious  of 
the  problems  involved,  said  that  the  Inter- 
national Institute  should  consult  with  the 
federal  authorities,  and  with  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  perhaps  we  could  arrive  at 
some  conclusion. 

Now,  let  me  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
opposite,  that  is  a  grievous  error  on  two 
counts.  First,  surely  it  should  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  branch,  this  branch  in  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary's  department,  to  stimu- 
late such  projects,  not  to  have  petitions  made 
and  humbly  beg  that  they  be  established. 
Surely  what  should  be  done— and  we  advocate 
it  in  the  New  Democratic  Party— is  that  if  you 
have  a  group  of  citizens  at  night  schools 
across  the  province  in  such  places  as  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Ottawa,  Windsor  and  Sudbury, 
where  there  are  immigrant  concentrations,  we 
should  see  how  this  kind  of  bureau  can 
emerge. 

Surely  one  should  not  approach  the  prob- 
lem as  one  approaches— I  see  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall)  opposite— as  one  approaches  the 
labyrinth  of  obstruction  that  exists  in  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation  where  you  never 
know  which  level  you  are  dealing  with,  and 
in  the  process  thousands  of  people  are  frus- 
trated. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  We  are  not  frustrated.  We 
know  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  I  wish  the  people  who 
need  low  rental  housing  knew  what  the  hon. 
Minister  was  doing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Here  we  see  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  the  same  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber be  good  enough  to  read  recommendation 
1(D)  on  page  111? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  With  pleasure.  I  have  not 
even  seen  it,  but  I  will  read  it: 

That  these  bureaus  be  operated  under 
the  sponsorship  of  a  voluntary  organization 
and  supported  by  public  funds  provided 
by  The  Canadian  Department  of  Citizen- 
ship and  Immigration,  The  Department  of 
the  Provincial  Secretary  and  Citizenship 
and  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

Am  I  denying  tliat,  Mr.  Chairman?  All  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  the  onus  is  not  placed  on  a 
voluntary    organization.     The    hon.    Minister 


should  forge  the  policy  himself,  which  he  is 
so  proudly  proclaiming.  That  is  all.  It  is  just 
a  shift  in  emphasis. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  another  seed  that 
has  emerged  from  the  rocks. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  But  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  for 
York  South  put  his  finger  right  on  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  watering  the  seed 
that  will  make  it  grow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  get  a  tremendous 
amount  of  water. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  the  reality  of  the  project 
and  the  mere  appearance  of  it.  There  should, 
of  course,  be  a  consideration,  if  I  may  suggest, 
of  multi-purpose  agencies,  with  multilingual 
people  incorporating  doctors,  social  workers, 
counsellors,  and  so  on.  There  are  a  great 
many  voluntary  people  in  the  field,  who  do 
not  need  particular  expertise,  who  can  be 
involved.  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  pointed  this  out  in  other  circumstances. 
People  have  talked  about  an  adult  adjustment 
school,  as  well,  and  tliat  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Some  have  suggested  agencies  and 
settlement  houses  where  the  present  work  is 
concentrated,  and  that  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  area  of 
government  departments  and  adaptation,  the 
life  of  the  immigrant  is  frequently  one  of 
unspeakable  frustration  and  it  is  not  right 
that  a  Minister  of  this  Cabinet  should, 
in  answer  to  that  frustration,  merely  recite 
the  numbers  of  people  in  schools  and  classes 
and  the  fact  that  submissions  have  been  made 
to  a  group  of  his  esteemed  Treasury  board. 
You  can  make  submissions  from  now  till  the 
year  2000  without  fruition  unless  the  depart- 
ment itself  acts  upon  them. 

I  have  one  final  point  to  make,  and  I  am 
elaborating  at  this  length  partly  because  of 
the  material  available  and  partly,  of  course, 
because  of  what  the  hon.  Minister  did;  and 
I  think  it  merits  a  lengthy  response. 

The  hon.  Minister  did  not  utter  a  word  for 
the  hour  and  twenty  minutes  that  he  was  on 
his  feet,  certainly  not  a  word  in  depth  on  the 
conditions  of  life  and  the  working  exploita- 
tion and  frustration  of  the  immigrant  people. 
Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister 
sees  to  his  job  in  the  most  parochial  way. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  that  the  citizenship  branch 
should  be  concerned  exclusively  with  English 
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classes.  If  that  is  all,  then  the  hon.  member 
for  Etobicoke  is  right  and  the  hon.  Minister 
should  simply  give  those  classes  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  and  wash  his  hands 
of   them. 

But  that  is  no  rationale  for  this  branch. 
How  can  a  Minister  of  the  government 
speak  for  that  length  of  time  without  dis- 
cussing the  living  conditions  and  the  working 
conditions  of  the  immigrant  people?  It  is  a 
most  myopic  and  circumscribed  view  of  a 
branch  in  this  government  which  has  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  to  co-ordinate  things. 

For  example,  I  might  say  that  it  is  well 
known  in  the  field  of  housing  that  as  soon  as 
the  family  makes  enough  money  to  make  a 
down  payment  on  a  house— this  is  part  of 
the  immigrant's  experience— they  take  a 
mortgage  of  staggering  proportions,  consider- 
ing the  income.  Mortgages  often  run  from 
$8,500  to  $13,000  annually— Miss  Ferguson 
documents  again,  on  the  basis  of  her  study— 
and  they  live  in  disgraceful  and  demeaning 
conditions. 

I  want  to  describe  some  of  the  conditions 
to  this  House,  at  least  read  it  into  the  record, 
from  Mr.  Berger's  article  in  the  Toronto 
Glohe  and  Mail  of  September  9,  1964  entitled 
"City  of  Immigrants."   Let  me  read  it: 

The  houses  on  Darcy  Street  and  Augusta, 
Wales  and  Bellevue  avenvies  are  old  and 
worn,  and  smell  of  damp  wood  and  too 
much  humanity.  They  press  in  on  one 
another  like  the  waves  of  immigrants 
passing  through  them.  In  many  of  them 
there  are  cockroaches  and  mice;  in  some 
there  are  rats.  The  fire  hazard  is  so  great 
that  many  insurance  companies  have 
blacklisted  the  area.  "If  one  of  these  houses 
goes,  a  whole  block  goes,"  says  one  in- 
surance oflBcial. 

At  least  two,  and  often  three  or  four 
families  live  in  one  house.  Cooking  and 
toilet  facilities  are  severely  strained.  In 
one  Kensington  house— I  won't  mention 
the  name  of  the  woman  who  was  pregnant 
—a  wife  and  her  husband  and  her  native- 
born  seven  children  live  in  a  few  rooms  on 
the  second  floor.  She  cooks  in  the  base- 
ment. There  are  two  other  families  in  the 
house.  Often  the  overcrowding  is  unavoid- 
able. Labourers  who  have  six  or  seven 
children  and  earn  $60  a  week  can't  afford 
to  rent  apartments  at  $120  or  $150  a 
month,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  any 
small,  poor  houses,  explained  Tza  Scotti, 
director  of  the  Italian  immigrant  aid 
society. 

The  cost  of  houses  in  immigrant  areas 
is  high  because   of  the   constant  demand. 


One  man  paid  $7,000  for  a  house  only  12 
feet  wide.  He  and  his  wife  and  their  six 
children  live  in  the  two  rooms  downstairs; 
the  upstairs  is  rented  to  another  family. 
It  was  the  only  way  the  man  could  meet 
his  payments. 

The  problem  of  overcrowding  in  each 
house  worsens  as  the  tenants  save  enough 
to  bring  over  fathers  or  brothers  or  wives 
and  children.  Often  the  tenants  or  rela- 
tives of  the  home  owners  readily  agree  to 
live  in  crowded  surroundings  where  the 
family  can  be  reunited.  The  newcomers 
pack  into  the  house,  everyone  working  and 
saving  until  they  can  afford  to  make  a 
down  payment  on  a  house  which  will,  in 
turn,  be  packed  full  of  boarders. 

The  lack  of  privacy  is  disturbing  to 
older  children;  the  families  use  the  kitchens 
in  shifts;  bathrooms  are  like  public  lava- 
tories and  sometimes  a  board  is  placed  over 
the  bath  at  night  to  make  a  bed. 

The  urge  to  clear  off  the  mortgage  is 
all-consuming.  The  family  will  deprive 
itself  of  every  amenity  which  a  Canadian 
would  consider  a  necessity— schools,  pri- 
vacy, holidays,  entertainment— to  pay  back 
the  debt.  Children  are  taken  from  school 
as  soon  as  possible  and  put  to  work. 

The  great  demand  by  low-salaried 
workers  for  housing  opened  opportunities 
for  unscrupulous  mortgage  brokers  and 
lawyers.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  man  to 
discover  that  the  mortgage  payments  ar- 
ranged for  him  were  more  than  he  earned. 

I  shall  not  quote  in  a  more  extended  way. 
The  writer  of  these  articles  indicated  indi- 
vidual instances  where  families  had  done 
well;  indicated  that  despite  the  general  pat- 
tern of  living  conditions,  the  homes  were 
frequently  clean  and  neat. 

But  I  think  I  am  not  misinterpreting  the 
spirit  of  his  article  by  quoting  that  extended 
passage.  I  want  to  say  genuinely,  and  as 
vigorously  as  I  can,  to  the  hon.  Minister  op- 
posite, that  he  invalidates  two  contentions  he 
places  repetitiously  before  this  House:  First, 
Ontario  cannot  be  the  finest  place  in  the 
world  for  an  immigrant  to  come  to  under 
these  circumstances;  and,  secondly,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly immodest  to  suggest  that  the 
programme  is  the  finest  in  this  world— with 
the  exception  of  Australia— when  this  kind 
of  documentation  is  available  by  people  even 
within  his  own  department. 

I  think  a  little  humility  might  do  some 
good  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to  the 
hon.  Minister.  I  think  that  it  is  worth  recog- 
nizing that  this  problem  involves  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  people,  and  that  it  is  not 
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by  any  means  a  panacea  as  has  been 
described.  I  think  it  might  be  worth  suggest- 
ing that  the  hon.  Minister  opposite  concen- 
trate just  a  trifle  on  hving  conditions  and  on 
working  conditions. 

The  Ontario  average  wage  per  annum  in 
1961  was  $4,400.  The  immigrant  average 
wage  per  annum  in  1961  $3,907.  The  Ken- 
sington area  average  wage  in  1961  was 
$2,476.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister 
opposite  knows  that  $2,476  is  below  anyone's 
conception  of  a  poverty  line.  And  again  the 
statement  rings  perilously  hollow  in  the  face 
of  this  kind  of  evidence. 

The  hon.  Minister  knows  that  the  im- 
migrants are  hired  as  construction  helpers, 
general  labourers,  restaurant  employees,  fac- 
tory workers,  and  cleaners;  the  women  do 
seamstressing.  They  frequently  make  only 
$1  to  $1.50  an  hour;  $50  or  $60  a  week  with 
several  children.  Most  of  the  problems 
brought  to  the  office  that  the  International 
Institute  set  up  related  to  employment.  The 
minimum  wage  scale  established  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  cannot 
possibly  be  functioning  adequately,  or  the 
enforcement  cannot  possibly  be  properly 
regulated.  Certainly  if  the  incidence  as 
chronicled  by  Mr.  Berger,  as  he  tells  of  the 
Greek  cooks  who  stand  over  the  fire  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  a  day  at  incredible 
wages,  is  correct,  then  something  is  breaking 
down. 

Surely  the  hon.  Minister  opposite  has  a 
sufficient  mental  conception.  The  verbal 
poetry  in  which  he  so  often  indulges  should 
be  transferred,  if  I  may  say— and  I  say  it  in 
good  faith— to  some  active  social  poetry. 
Perhaps  he  might  see  and  do  something 
about  this  type  of  area  in  his  department. 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  administration  of  English;  that 
can  be  left  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education. 
Let  him  meet  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare, 
The  Department  of  Labour,  The  Department 
of  Education  and  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development,  and  seriously 
discuss  the  areas  of  minimum  wage  regula- 
tions, frustration  with  government  depart- 
ments, the  desperate  need  for  low-cost 
housing,  the  citizens'  advice  bureau  and  the 
completely  restructured  nature  of  the  educa- 
tional systems.  Perhaps  he  could  invoke  these 
where  immigrant  children  and  families  are 
concerned. 

Now  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  what 
has  become  available  in  the  last  year— the 
submissions  that  are  now  available;  the  evi- 
dence that  is  before  us— suggest  that  this  is 


a  serious  problem  indeed;  that  the  govern- 
ment has  treated  it  in  a  superficial  and 
cavalier  way.  It  merits  a  supplementary  esti- 
mate at  the  very  minimum,  in  relation  to  the 
citizens'  advice  bureau,  before  the  end  of 
this  session.  And  if  the  hon.  Minister  wants 
to  have  accrue  to  him  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
and  the  reputation  of  Solomon,  then  he  had 
better  affirm  it  in  these  ways.  Otherwise 
those  of  us  in  the  Opposition  who  would 
gladly  grant  him  that  reputation  are  neces- 
sarily reserved  in  their  judgment. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West  has  spoken  at  length  about  a  part  of 
the  hon.  Minister's  job,  which  to  me  is  very 
dear.  He  spoke  at  length  of  the  area  where 
I  was  born  and  grew  up.  I  will  not  quote 
so  many  articles  by  Berger,  but  I  must  say 
that  I  know  for  a  fact— I  have  been  there  and 
seen  for  myself— that  everything  he  said  is 
true  about  the  conditions  there. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  strange  to  me  how 
the  hon.  Minister  could  be  so  immodest  in 
connection  with  his  department  and  have 
such  conditions.  I  have  already  made  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Minister  does 
not  worry  too  much  about  how  important  the 
question  of  being  modest  is,  and  I  will  not 
go  into  that  further.  But  I  do  say  that  when 
one  looks  in  the  heart  of  the  large  metro- 
pohtan  area  such  as  Toronto,  and  the  Belle- 
vue  Park  and  Kensington  area,  and  see  areas 
of  want  and  areas  of  lack  as  far  as  citizens 
are  concerned,  one  wonders  why  the  hon. 
Minister  does  not  worry  about  those  instead 
of  trumpeting  and  beating  a  drum  about 
things  that  might  otherwise  be  left  to  other 
departments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  reference  in  my 
preliminary  remarks  about  the  question  of 
places  like  St.  Christopher  House,  and  the 
programmes  that  they  have;  as  well  as  the 
difficulty  the  people  who  give  their  time  there 
have  in  getting  immigrants  out  of  the  tight 
little  area  that  they  live  in  when  they  first 
come  over  from  other  lands.  And  I  had  hoped 
that  the  hon.  Minister  would  speak  at  greater 
length  about  the  efl^orts  that  were  being  put 
forth  by  his  own  department  to  do  something 
about  making  these  people  better  Canadians; 
and  trying  to  make  the  transition  a  little 
easier  for  these  people. 

Now  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister,  when  speak- 
ing earlier,  about  the  question  of  bringing 
these  people  out.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  now  about— he  made  reference  in 
years  past  about  programmes,  and  one  in 
particular— a  TV  Sunday  programme  which 
was   supposed   to   help    immigrants   to   learn 
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English.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  could 
tell  us  what  has  become  of  that  programme? 

And  he  also  referred  in  earlier  estimates 
about  a  programme  where  he  had  intended 
to  have  people  from  his  department  conduct 
schools  in  kitchens  of  homes  in  downtown 
Toronto  areas  where  wives  of  working  immi- 
grants could  come  and  learn  English.  I  do 
not  recall  him  mentioning  that  in  his  esti- 
mates this  year. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  hon. 
Minister  what  steps  he  proposes  to  take  as 
far  as  enlarging  the  whole  scope  of  his  depart- 
ment in  the  field  of  citizenship.  I  have 
already  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  to  my 
mind,  and  to  the  minds  of  many  people,  this 
whole  question  of  citizenship  is  something 
that  has  become  a  political  football;  and  one 
wonders  whether  or  not  the  hon.  Minister 
seriously  proposes  to  take  the  job  of  being 
the  Minister  of  Citizenship  seriously. 

Because,  sir,  in  addition  to  the  people 
who  come  to  this  country  as  newcomers,  there 
are  many  in  this  whole  province  of  Ontario 
who  are  also  citizens  and  who,  I  am  certain 
the  hon.  Minister  knows,  are  not  treated  as, 
and  do  not  have  the  opportunities  of,  first-class 
citizens.  And  so  I  would  like  to  hear,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  begin  with,  the  comments  of  the 
hon.  Minister  on  some  of  the  questions  which 
I  have  raised. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  what 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  had 
to  say.  I  may  say,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
other  hon.  members  of  the  NDP,  that  is  the 
first  time  that  such  an  exposition  on  behalf  of 
that  party  has  been  made  in  this  House 
during  the  term  of  office  that  I  have  been 
here,  and  I  commend  him  for  most  of  his 
remarks.  And  if  I  seem  to  be  a  little  im- 
modest in  the  language  that  I  have  used— as 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Etobicoke 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West- 
it  is  because  I  knew  that  in  the  full  context 
of  this  debate  that  the  criticism  might  be  so 
harsli  that,  in  order  to  balance  the  picture,  I 
should  perhaps  use  words  which  may  seem 
immodest.  But  I  believe  in  them,  because 
they  are  not  of  my  doing;  they  are  the  doing 
of  the  department,  of  the  division,  and  of  this 
administration.  It  is  only  that  I  have  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  the  situation  on 
their  behalf. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  read  Mr.  Berger's 
article.  Now  let  me  make  my  position  abun- 
dantly clear;  that  so  long  as  there  is  one  man 
that  is  hungry,  so  long  as  there  is  one  man 
without  proper  shelter,   so   long  as  there   is 


one  child  that  has  not  the  opportimities  to 
which  it  is  entitled— as  a  human  being— that 
one  man,  in  each  category,  that  child,  is  and 
should  be  my  concern. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  those 
incidents,  and  the  particular  situations  which 
Mr.  Berger  has  alluded  to  in  his  articles,  are 
not  so.  But  one  could  go  through  his  articles 
and  extract  that  which  is,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  of  a  negative  nature— that  is,  the 
man  who  is  hungry— and  also  extract  from 
them  that  which  is,  I  would  say,  the  affirma- 
tive side,  both  aspects  of  which  are  within 
the  context  of  the  articles.  If  we  were  to 
make  two  such  articles  and  give  one  article 
to  one  man  to  read  and  one  article  to  another 
man  to  read,  the  two  would  get  completely 
different  points  of  view. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Did  I  abuse  the  sense  of  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No.  I  am  speaking  of 
Mr.  Berger.  You  did  not  abuse  it.  You  were 
referring  to  the  individual  incidents.  Perhaps 
where  I  would  differ,  from  my  point  of  view, 
is  that  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West  assumes  that  what  Mr.  Berger  has 
written  is  the  general  picture.  This  is  what 
I  called  the  lesser  side.  If  that  is  the  position 
that  the  hon.  member  takes  then  he  and  I 
differ  and  differ  quite  strongly. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Good.  Then  we  have  a 
debate  in  progress. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Because  the  "Immigrant 
Toronto"  that  I  know,  the  Toronto  that  is 
emerging  as  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan 
cities  in  the  world,  is  not  the  Toronto  of  those 
unfortunate  families  living  in  the  Kensington 
Market  area,  or  in  other  similar  areas  of  the 
city.  That  is  not  the  cosmopolitan  Toronto 
that  is  emerging. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Are  tliey  not  Torontonians? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  are.  But  I  am 
pointing  out  where  you  and  I  differ.  To  you, 
that  is  the  cosmopolitan  Toronto.  To  me,  that 
is  not. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Minister,  that  is  the  un- 
acceptable part  of  cosmopolitan  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  completely  agree,  and 
so  long  as  there  is  one  such  person  out  of  the 
millions  that  have  come  to  Ontario  in  the 
postwar  period,  it  is  of  concern  to  me  and  I 
am  sure  to  this  administration  and  to  all  hon. 
members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Well  then, 
show  some  concern  for  it. 
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Hon.  Mr,  Yaremko:  So  I  say  that  is  where 
the  hon.  member  and  I  diflFer.  Let  me  just 
clear  up  the  reputation  of  Kensington  Market 
for  the  hon.  Minister  from  St.  Andrew  (Mr. 
Grossman).  Kensington  Market,  according  to 
Mr.  Berger's  articles  and  other  articles,  is 
something  which  is  to  be  typified  by  its 
poverty,  by  its  lack  of  the  kind  of  conditions 
that  the  hon.  member  has  alluded  to,  that  all 
citizens  should  have.  I  know  of  no  area,  in 
this  century,  that  has  spawned  so  many 
doctors,  so  many  lawyers,  so  many  dentists,  so 
many  business  men,  members  of  Parliament, 
as  the  area  of  which  Kensington  Market  might 
be  the  centre. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question?  Is  not  part  of  Kensington 
Market— a  considerable  part  of  it— now  within 
the  Alexandra  Park  project,  if  it  ever  gets  on 
the  road  for  complete  renewal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  further  soutli. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  But  is  that  not  a  part  of  the 
general  area  with  which  these  studies  were 
concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Actually,  Kensington 
Market  is  the  heart  of  a  very  wide  radius.  I 
say  to  the  hon.  member  that  you  have  to 
have  a  good  income  to  be  able  to  afford  the 
fine  dairy  products  of  Daiter's  and  to  be  able 
to  afford  the  excellent  baked  goods  of  Lott- 
man's  Imperial  Bakery.  If  you  go  there  you 
will  see  the  immigrant  woman,  who  arrived  a 
month  ago,  shopping  in  the  same  store  as  the 
person  who  graduated  from  the  area,  and  now 
is  in  a  chauffeur-driven  vehicle.  So  let  us  clear 
up  this  question  of  Kensington  Market  through 
which  I  walk  almost  every  week,  because  it 
is  very  dear  to  me.  To  assume  that  the  poor 
conditions  that  Mr.  Berger  referred  to,  is  the 
general  condition  of  the  immigrant,  is  to 
portray,  I  suggest  to  you,  not  the  complete 
picture.  Mr.  Berger  in  his  article,  pointing 
out  that  situation,  also  points  out  that  there 
are  no  customers  in  this  post-war  period  that 
have  been  wooed  so  continuously  and  so  con- 
stantly by  banks  and  trust  companies  as  the 
post-war  immigrant. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  area  which  is 
called  the  immigrant  area  is  almost  all  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  You  will  see  new 
banks  being  built  on  every  corner.  You  will 
find  that  of  the  one  million  post-war  immi- 
grants, two  out  of  every  three  live  in  their 
own  homes  which  they  have  purchased, 
according  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Sidney  Katz 
only  a  few  days  ago. 


Mr.  Braithwaite:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  hon.  Minister  is  not  talking,  when  he 
talked  of  Kensingston  Market,  about  the 
actual  streets,  Baldwin  and  Kensington, 
whereas  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West  is  talking  about  the  peripheral  area  of 
streets  like  Wales  and  Bellevue  and  Augusta. 
There  is  a  marked  diflFerence,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  this  is  not  where  the  difference 
lies  between  the  thinking  of  the  two  gentle- 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  not  the  differ- 
ence. I  am  aware  of  Wales  and  all  those 
avenues,  because  almost  every  day,  I  walk 
through  the  riding  of  the  hon.  Minister  from 
St.  Andrew,  the  hon.  Minister  from  St.  Patrick 
(Mr.  Roberts),  and,  of  course,  the  riding  of 
Bellwoods.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  that  there  is  no  world 
that  is  invisible  to  me,  because  this  is  my 
world.  I  take  pride  in  what  this  administra- 
tion has  done,  and  when  I  say  that  what  we 
have  done  is  the  finest  in  its  world,  I  believe 
it. 

I  invite  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West  and  the  hon.  member  for  Etobicoke, 
in  this  coming  year  to  study  other  jurisdic- 
tions. I  am  like  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, I  am  not  averse  to  taking  advice.  I 
welcome  advice. 

I  already  have  Australia  in  mind,  because 
we  have  been  in  correspondence  with 
Australia  for  a  number  of  years.  Take  any 
one  of  the  other  provinces.  Take  any  one 
of  the  50  states  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Take  any  other  jurisdiction  in 
the  world  at  a  national  level,  be  it  in 
Great  Britain,  or  France,  or  Germany,  or 
Italy— any  other  jurisdiction,  and  let  them 
check  me  if  my  statement  is  incorrect.  It  is 
a  puzzle  to  other  jurisdictions.  Why  is  it  that 
Ontario  should  be  the  settling  place  of  more 
than  half  of  the  post-war  immigration? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Not  industry  alone.  Be- 
cause here  they  find  a  climate  and  an  atmos- 
phere which  is  appealing  and  attractive  to 
them. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Is  it  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  it  is  I,  and  it  is  this 
government,  supported  by  these  hon.  mem- 
bers. There  is  no  jurisdiction  in  the  world,  no 
provincial  jurisdiction,  because— 

Mr.  Reaume:  Man,  you  are  humble! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition    is    very    knowledgeable    in    this 
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field.  He  was  associated  with  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Citizenship  and  Immigration,  and 
I  welcome  him  to  stand  up  and  tell  this 
House  what  were  the  programmes  initiated 
by  the  federal  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration.  It  was  this  province,  it  was  this 
province  that  took  the  lead,  took  the  lead 
going  back  to  1946. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  has  asked  me 
to  stand  up  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to.  I  beg 
your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
give  the  opportunity  to  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Do  you  want  me  to  do  it 
now  or  a  little  later? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:   In  due  course,  I  am 

just  in  the  middle- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Unlike  the  hon.  leader  of  the 

Opposition,  I  will  stand  iip  and— 

Mr.    Thompson:    If   you    are    going   to    sit 
down- 
Interjections  by  several  hon.  members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  make  one  comment  since  we  are  supposedly 
engaged  in  a  minor  exchange.  I  say  this  again 
to  you  in  good  faith;  let  us  not  have  the 
chest-beating  irrelevance,  the  extraneous 
speeches.  I  have  tried  to  raise,  on  behalf  of 
my  party,  precise  matters  of  language,  edu- 
cation, retraining,  upgrading  of  skills,  hous- 
ing needs,  working  conditions,  minimum  wage, 
problems  of  comprehension  in  government  de- 
partments. I  have  enumerated  them  one  after 
the  other,  I  have  substantiated  them  from 
experiments  which  you  have  conducted.  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you 
to  deal  with  those.  The  Opposition  is  neither 
impressed,  nor  overwhelmed,  nor  persuaded, 
by  the  extraneous  material. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  was  aware  of  one  fact,  that  yester- 
day I  did  give  a  full  story  of  what  this  de- 
partment was  doing.  And  he  and  I  have  a 
completely  different  point  of  view.  He  speaks 
of  the  department  as  being- 
Mr.  Bryden:  You  specialize  in  unctuous 
hypocrisy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —unimaginative,  un- 
inspiring. I  say  to  the  hon.  member,  with  all 
humihty,  that  until  this  department  came  into 
being  there  was  no  such  thing- 


Mr.  Bryden:  Have  you  ever  read  about 
Uriah  Heep? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —and  it  was  this  ad- 
ministration, the  first  of  this  level  of  juris- 
diction, to  set  up  a  programme  of  this  nature, 
and  we  are  doing  it  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Name  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  named  a  great  many 
yesterday.  We  have  terms  of  reference  and 
I  invite  hon.  members  to  read  them,  because 
perhaps  sooner  or  later  they  will  get  to  the 
terms  of  reference  of  this  department,  and 
they  will  see  we  are  fulfilling  our  responsi- 
bilities. 

Certainly  our  emphasis  is  on  the  classes, 
that  is  the  basic  need.  My  father  went  to 
school  for  three  years;  I  went  to  school  for 
23  years.  That  is  the  basic  difference  be- 
tween his  life  and  mine.  That  is  where  our 
reference  leads.  I  am  proud  of  the  classes. 
Our  ambition  is  to  make  sure  there  is  a  class 
for  every  student  who  wants  to  go.  Then 
we  are  going  to  go  out,  as  we  have  done, 
and  drum  up  our  own  business;  and  for  this 
we   will   use   every   technique. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  institute  says:  "It  is  only 
a  fraction— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  and 
I  do  not  differ  in  this. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  How  are  you  fulfilling  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  outlined  in  detail 
yesterday  the  classes  we  were  having.  The 
hon.  member  referred  to  the  two-nights-a- 
week  programme.  I  pointed  out  that  we  had 
initiated  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
four-nights-a-week  programme,  and  its  re- 
sults are  very  rewarding.  It  is  a  programme 
that  we  are  going  to  continue.  The  hon. 
member  pointed  out  the  classes  for  children. 
I  told  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  that 
we  have  initiated  such  a  programme.  The 
classes  at  the  institute  are  our  classes. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  institute  says:  "It  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  need  and—" 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  And  you  and  I  do  not 

disagree  on  this  point. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  What  are  you  held  back  by, 
Mr.  Minister?  Will  your  colleagues  not  give 
you  the  requisite  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  is  to  stimulate  the  newcomer  to 
see  how  important  learning  the  language  is 
and,  just  as  in  The  Department  of  Education 
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in  the  last  few  years,  everyone  has  been 
pointing  out  to  all  students  the  importance  of 
staying  in  school.  There  are  television  pro- 
grammes, ads  telling  our  young  people  the 
importance  of  completing  secondary  and,  if 
necessary,  post-secondary  courses  for  which 
they  are  suitable.  We  are  confronted  with 
the  same  problem.  We  intend  to  cope  with 
it;  and  we  are  coping  with  it.  I  suggest  to 
the  hon.  member  that  these  programmes  are 
of  our  doing.  International  Institute  never 
had  a  friend  so  great  until  The  Department 
of  Citizenship  came  into  being.  Even  though 
in  their  recommendations  they  list  the  federal 
Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 
first,  whom  do  they  go  to  first?  To  the  door 
of  this  department. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  And  what  happened  to  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  receive  full  en- 
couragement. The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
wanted  to  give  the  whole  department  back  to 
Ottawa.  The  hon.  member  for  Etobicoke 
just  wants  to  give  it  to  another  department. 

An  hon.  member:  Just  take  care  of  your 
own  problems  and  do  not  worry  about— 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not 
intended,  frankly,  to  get  into  this  debate 
because  I  have  a  most  competent  colleague 
who  was  handling  it  and  has— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Is  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  going  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  going  to  ask  not  only 
one  question,  but  a  number.  The  first  time 
I  came  into  this  House  it  was  another  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  than  you,  and  we  listened 
to  him  go  on  about  a  Utopia— excitedly 
spreading  it  before  us,  painting  a  great  pic- 
ture. When  we  pushed  him  to  find  out  what 
concrete  programme  he  was  developing,  he 
said  he  was  giving  tea  parties  to  children. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Thompson:  And  that  is  in  Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  did 
not  yield  the  floor  to  a  statement  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  yielded  the  floor,  oh,  yes 
you  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  yielded  the  floor  to 
a  question. 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  you  will  listen  carefully, 
I  said  a  former  Provincial  Secretary.  He 
talked  about  giving  tea  parties  to  immigrants. 
And  you  both  seem  to  have  the  same  kind 


of  disease,  in  that  you  avoid  giving  concrete 
answers.  When  he  was  asked  where  these 
tea  parties  were  held,  he  said:  "All  over." 
Well,  just  tell  us  some  of  the  cities  they  are 
in,  we  asked.  He  then  started  to  mumble 
around  and  we  found  out  he  did  not  know. 
And  he  was  iK)t  doing  the  tea  parties,  it  was 
the   International   Institute  and  others. 

I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  the  International 
Institute  is  carrying  your  department  and  you 
should  thank  your  lucky  stars  that  yQu  have 
a  group  of  dedicated  people  who  have  imagi- 
nation and  purpose,  and  who  are  leading  the 
way,  because  it  certainly  is  not  the  hon. 
Minister  and  his  department.  They  have  to 
come  to  you  in  connection  with  briefs  and 
beg  you  for  money.  Just  looking  at  the 
different  facilities  which  you  say  are  all  over 
the  province:  Fifty  per  cent,  and  you  have 
mentioned  this,  of  the  immigration  comes 
to  Ontario;  and  the  hon.  member  to  my  left 
says  that  this  now  amounts  to  about  three 
million.  And  you  have  stood  up  in  this 
Legislature  and  suggested  to  us  with  pride 
that,  in  your  last  year,  you  had  12,000,  I 
think— or  perhaps  it  was  1,200— attending 
classes  out  of  three  million.  Why,  I  would 
think  you  would  cringe  when  you  had  to  give 
a  figure  like  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Three  million? 

Mr,  Thompson:  Three  million  who  have 
settled   since   the   war— immigrants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Where? 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  have  said  50  per  cent 
of  the  post-war  immigration  has  come  into 
this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  have  been  fortu- 
nate, but  not  three  millions  worth.  We  had 
one  million. 

Mr.  Thompson:  All  right,  one  million,  And 
how  many  are  attending  classes  right  now  in 
the  past  year? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Twelve  thousand. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Twelve  thousand,  you  say, 
and  you  are  going  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
any  immigrant  to  come. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Three  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  during  the  period  that  tlie 
million  came. 

Mr.  Thompson:  AH  right,  315,000  that  had 
gone  through,  but  we  have  never  yet  found 
out  what  the  drop-out  is.  That  is  glossed 
over.  You  tell  us  that  you  have  these  daytime 
classes.  You  talk  of  the  International  Institute! 
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You  ard  as  guilty  of  a  lack  of  concern  for 
regions  around  Ontario- 
Mr.   Bryden:    You   were   saying   absolutely 
nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yielded  the  floor  to  a  question, 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  floor  is  not  yours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  When  you  should  have 
been  up  on  your  feet  previously  you  did  not 
get  up  at  all. 

Mr,  Thompson:  You  are  as  guilty  of  a  lack 
of  concern  for  regions  around  Ontario  as 
most  of  your  colleagues— 

An  Hon.  member:  And  how. 

Mr.  Thompson:  —all  they  do  is  talk  with 
pride  of  a  voluntary  agency  that  is  having 
classes  in  Metropolitan  Toronto;  and  they  are 
doing  a  good  job.  But  what  about  other 
areas?  Is  not  Hamilton  part  of  Ontario?  What 
about  Windsor?  What  about  Ottawa?  Are 
the  immigrants  coming  there?  What  about 
Kirigstbn?  Where  are  the  daytime  classes  that 
you  are  promoting  in  those  areas?  Stand  up 
and  tell  us.  You  cannot.  You  have  neglected 
those  areas. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston):  I  would  be  glad  to 
inform—   , 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  say  this  as  well,  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  with  my  hon.  member 
to  my  left- 
Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  asked 
a  question;  he  said:  "What  about  Kingston?" 
I  would  like  to  inform— 

Mr.  Thompson:  Is  the  hon.  member  taking 
ovei^ 

Mr.  Apps:  You  asked  the  question. 

Mr,  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  You 
ask  a  question,  but  you  do  not  want  an 
answer. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  your  answer. 

Mr.  Apps:   Well,   I  would   like   to   inform 
the    hon.     leader    of     the     Opposition    that 
I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  speaking  to  a 
graduating  class- 
Mr.  Thompson:  A  daytime  class? 
Mr.  Apps:  —a  graduating  class. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr,  Apps:  Just  a  minute,  will  you  please 
listen?  Whether  daytime  or  evening  classes, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  had  the  opportunity 
last  year,  at  approximately  this  time,  of  speak- 
ing to  a  graduating  class  of  immigrants  in 
Kingston  who  had  graduated  in  English  from 
the  KCVI  collegiate  down  there. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr,  Apps:  It  certainly  appeared  to  me  that 
they  were  very  appreciative  of  the  efforts 
that  had  been  made  to  teach  them  the  English 
language,  and  I  am  also  looking  forward  this 
year  to  doing  the  same  thing  with  another 
class.  So  I  would  say  as  far  as  Kingston  is 
concerned,  the  opportunities  are  there  and  a 
great  many  of  the  immigrants  are  taking 
advantage  of  those  opportunities. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate  the  answer  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Kingston,  but  it  was 
not  the  answer  to  my  question.  I  had  asked 
what  daytime  classes  were  held.  Surely,  if 
you  checked  more  thoroughly  into  this,  they 
would  be  evening  classes. 

Mr.  McKeough:  They  would  be  working  in 
the  daytime. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  problem  is  this,  if  some 
of  the  Conservative  hon.  members  were  a 
little  closer  to  the  pulse  of  the  working 
people,  to  the  immigrants,  they  would  realize 
that  in  the  daytime  when  they  have  not  the 
opportunity- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you  to 
rule,  I  yielded  the  floor  specifically— 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  you  did  not— 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  do  not  have  a  lien  on  the 
floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  yielded  the  floor  to 
a  question,  I  want  you  to  rule  whether  I  can 
get  it  back?  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion either  asks  his  question  or  should  sit 
down  and  let  me  continue, 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  come  on,  you  cannot  inter- 
rupt him. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  raising  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  asked  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  he  is  finished. 
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Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we 
ask  for  order  in  the  House?  Can  we  have 
order?  I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  going  to  list 
the  questions  for  which  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  answers  from  the  hon.  Minister.  You 
have  talked  about  daytime  classes  for  immi- 
grants, and  you  explained  to  us  in  your  notes 
that  this  is  a  very  commendable  time  to  have 
them  because  tliere  are  some  who  are  out 
of  work  and  it  gives  them  a  chance  while 
they  are  out  of  work  to  get  the  facility  of 
language.  I  asked  you  what  about  Kingston, 
what  about  Ottawa,  what  about  Hamilton, 
what  about  Windsor,  tell  us  what  opportun- 
ities for  daytime  classes  there  are  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  What  about  London, 
what  about  Sudbury? 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  about  London;  what 
about  Sudbury;  are  there  daytime  classes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  about  these  areas  I 
mentioned  previously,  then,  apart  from 
London  and  Sudbury? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Wherever  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  students,  they  will  be 
provided  with  classes.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  that  through  the  hon.  member's  head 
when  I  was  speaking. 

Mr.   Thompson:    I   am   sorry,   could   I,   sir, 

just- 
Mr.   S.  Lewis:   Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 

of  order,  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  is 

he  then  disputing  the  integrity  of  the  findings 

of  the  International  Institute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  I  am  not.  I  am 
just  saying  that  in  Hamilton  we  had  daytime 
classes  and  we  had  difficulty  recruiting 
students. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  study  com- 
missioned by  the  hon.  Minister  demonstrates 
that  there  are  a  great  many  more  people  who 
want  daytime  clasess  than  there  are  facilities 
to  provide  for  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  assuring  the  hon. 
member  that  if  the  need,  which  we  ourselves 
will  seek  out,  is  demonstrated,  then  classes 
will  be  provided. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  How  do  you  demonstrate  it 
when  it  is  already  documented? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  continue,  sir.  It  is 
obvious  that  you  do  not  have  classes  in  a 


number    of    these    other    regions.     For    the 
immigrant  who  comes  into  a  strange  country— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
back  the  floor. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  also  say- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  still  have  a  democracy 
here,  we  still  have  a  democracy.  You  are 
not  running  this  Legislatm-e,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  know  I  am  not,  the 
Chairman  is.  I  am  waiting  for  him  to  give 
a  ruling. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Chairman  has  waved  you 
down  half  a  dozen  times. 

Mr.  Thompson:  In  connection  with  your 
TV  programmes,  you  have  suggested  in 
previous  periods,  years  before,  that  we  have 
kitchen  programmes.  Then  when  you  are 
pushed  on  that,  we  find  this  is  a  dwindling 
thing  that  really  has  not  developed  at  all. 
Previously  you  talked  about  a  TV  programme 
with  pride  and  fanfare.  You  told  us  this 
would  be  an  answer.  We  have  not  heard 
about  that  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  have  been  trying 
to  get  the  CBC  to  repeat  the  programmes. 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  heard  a  lot  of  fanfare 
about  it,  but  you  have  not  carried  through  on 
it.  What  about  the  kitchen  programmes, 
where  have  they  gone?  You  do  not  have 
them,  they  went  down  the  sink.  Let  me 
say  there  are  other  areas— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  a  ruling;  I  am  asking  for  a  ruling,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  he  asking  questions  or  is  he 
making  statements?  If  he  is  asking  questions, 
then  I  will  sit  down;  if  he  is  making  a 
statement- 
Mr.  Singer:  When  you  should  have  been 
up  on  your  feet  in  the  last  few  days  you  sat 
there  and  did  not  say  a  word. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  was  up  on  my  feet. 
Get  up  on  your  feet  and  say  something. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  answering  his  own 
questions  much  more  than  you  were  doing. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  bluster  will 
not  cover  up  for  the  hon.  Minister.  What 
has  the  hon.  Minister  done  about  some  of 
the  crucial  problems  in  living  raised  by  the 
hon.  member  to  my  left  and  by  other  hon. 
members?  For  example,  previously  you  had 
a  seminar  on  minimum  wages  and  then  they 
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got  a  minimum  wage.  What  about  having 
one  on  medical  insurance  and  learning  from 
European  immigrants  about  the  kind  of 
medical  insurance  programmes  this  province 
can  aflFord?  Let  me  say,  sir,  as  well  on  this, 
that  this  question  of  interpreters— where  you 
tell  us  with  pride  that  you  are  now  handling, 
I  think,  8,000  cases,  8,000  letters  that  have 
come  in— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Eight  thousand  docu- 
ments. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Eight  thousand  docvxments! 
I  would  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  a  picayune 
approach  that  you  have  taken.  Here  you  have 
these  thousands  of  immigrants  who  have 
come  in— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  people  do  not 
think  it  is  picayune. 

Mr.  Thompson:  It  is  not  extended  enough. 
Always  there  is  this  concentration  in  Toronto 
here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  From  800  to  8,000  in 
four  years. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  assure  you  that 
people  are  settling  in  other  areas  than 
Toronto,  around  the  province,  and  that  your 
facilities  should  be  spread  throughout  the 
province  rather  than  having  it  hidden  down 
here.  I  am  glad  you  have  moved  your  oflBces, 
because  previously  no  one  ever  could  find 
where  you  had  your  interpreters. 

I  would  like  to  come  to  the  point  again 
which  was  raised  by  the  lion,  member  to  my 
left.  And  this  is  the  question  I  ask,  how  close 
is  the  hon.  Minister  to  the  reality  of  living 
of  the  immigrant,  the  unskilled  immigrant? 
How  close  is  he  when  he  says  such  situations 
as  were  described  in  the  newspaper  article 
are  really  very  much  on  the  decline;  are 
very  few? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  made  no  such  state- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  no  such 
statement. 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  said  there  are  not 
many  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  said  they  were  not 
the  general  picture  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  suggest  to  you  that  there 
is  enough  of  them  so  that  you  should  be 
concerned  about  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Does  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  suggest  that  that  is  the 
typical  life  of  the  immigrants  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto?   I  ask  him  a  question  now. 


Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  answer  you,  sir, 
that  there  are  so  many  situations  like  that, 
that  you  should  be  deeply  concerned  and 
not  just  sweep  your  hand  away  and  say, 
"Well,  most  of  them  are  not  fit."  You  should 
come  around  with  me,  in  my  riding.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  drive  through  the  streets  and 
look  out  of  a  window  at  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  say  I  drove.  I  walked,  and  I  have  been 
walking  pretty  close  to  your  riding. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  hope  you  will  walk 
through  it  with  me.  I  invited  you  one  time 
previously  to  walk  through  my  riding.  I 
reported  in  this  House  some  of  the  situations 
of  immigrant  families  in  my  riding.  At  that 
time,  sir,  I  remember  knocking  on  a  door  and 
a  young  girl  came  to  the  door.  There  was 
only  one  pair  of  shoes  for  the  family  and  she 
came  to  the  door  wearing  these  shoes. 
Throughout  whole  streets  in  the  riding  at 
that  time  there  was  unemployment.  And  I 
remember  describing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  was  four  years 
ago.  I  would  suggest  you  walk  the  same 
streets  now. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  remember  then  the  atti- 
tude I  got,  sir,  from  the  hon.  Minister  who 
sits  over  there.  As  I  described  that  family 
situation,  he  pulled  out  a  handkerchief.  He 
wiped  his  eyes  with  scorn,  pretending  he  was 
weeping.  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  this  whole 
Department  of  Citizenship  has  got  a  super- 
ficial approach.  It  has  a  narrow  base  region- 
ally. You  come  here  each  time  and  talk  about 
what  you  are  doing  with  COSTI  or  with  the 
International  Institute.  They  are  carrying  you, 
and  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  expand,  that 
you  get  out  and  develop  all  over  the  prov- 
ince, because  you  are  not  the  Minister  of 
Citizenship  for  some  area  in  Toronto,  you  are 
the  Minister  of  Citizenship  for  the  whole  of 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
much  of  that  statement  indicates,  I  am  afraid, 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  must 
be  living  partly  in  the  past,  I  ask  him:  Go 
back  to  those  families  he  lived  with  four 
years  ago.  Let  us  find  out  what  four  y^ars  of 
living   in    Ontario   has   done. 

Mr.  Thompson:  It  has  made  them  Liberals. 
I  have  been  back  and  they  are  Liberals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  that  nothing 
that  the  hon.  members  on  the  other  side  have 
said  should  lead  them  to  believe  other  than 
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what  I  have  said.  No  other  jurisdiction  has 
any  comparable  programme.  I  invite  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Etobicoke  to  spend  the  next  year 
doing  some  research  in  other  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Minister,  I  will  travel 
the  world  at  your  expense  to  compare  the 
jurisdictions.  I  accept  it.  Now  let  us  get 
down— 

Hon.   Mr.   Yaretnko:    We  will   get   a  pro- 
gramme. Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  clear 
the    relationship    with    the    International    In- 
stitute, COSTI   and  the  others.    They  were 
good.    As  voluntary  organizations- 
Mr.  Troy:  They  were. 
Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  are. 
Mr.  Troy:  You  said  they  were. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  were  at  the  time, 
but  they  were  handicapped.  They  had  no 
partners  in  their  job.  They  do  not  dominate 
us.  We  do  not  dominate  them.  I  suggest 
this  to  you,  that  they  have  found  us  willing 
partners.  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
had  a  little  sport,  with  his  tongue  in  cheek, 
with  me.  I  asked  him  a  question.  He  was 
associated  with  the  department  which  is 
primarily  concerned  with  citizenship,  the 
federal  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immi- 
gration. I  asked  him  and  I  waited  for  him 
to  name  one  programme  of  citizenship. 

Mr.    Thompson:    I   would  have   kept   you 

here  for  about  half  an  hour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  He  has  not  one.  Not 
a  single  one.  The  only  programme  that  they 
participated  in  was  the  question  of  language 
training.  I  will  say  this. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Minister,  you  have 
asked  me  a  question,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
it  for  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Let  me  get  through 
with  the  other  questions. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  return  to  you  with 
another  question.  Is  education  a  provincial 
matter  or  a  federal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  And  citizenship.  The 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  resents  the  intrusion 
of  this  work.  He  would  want  the  province  of 
Ontario  to  do  nothing. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Who  said  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  And  I  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  member  for  Etobicoke 
—the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 


Mr.  Thompson:  He  said  you  were  doing 
nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  no!  He  said  to  us 
you  have  no  business  in  this.  Was  he  speak- 
ing for  himself,  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
or  was  he  speaking  for  you? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate  you  asking  a 
question— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Do  not  answer  my 
question,  because  you  were  not  leader  when 
he  made  the  statement. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  tell  you  what  he 
was  concerned  with.  You  were  doing  things 
that  the  federal  government  should  take  over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
member the  statement  of  a  beautiful  lady, 
she  said:  "John,  speak  for  yourself."  I  speak 
for  myself;  but  in  that  party,  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  speaks  for  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale,  who  speaks  for  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor- Walkerville.  They 
speak  for  each  other. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  do  you  not  get  back 

to  your  estimates? 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  how  much  the  department  gave 
to  COSTI? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  co-operate  with 
COSTI.  As  far  as  the  department  is  con- 
cerned, the  classes  which  are  held  there  are 
our  classes.  We  have  arranged,  in  combina- 
tion with  The  Department  of  Labour  and 
The  Department  of  Education,  the  trades 
training  programme.  There  is  a  grant  of 
$6,000  a  year,  initiated  last  year.  The 
interesting  thing  about  COSTI— 

Mr.  Young:  And  does  The  Department  of 
Education  supplement  tliis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  COSTI  is  an  imagina- 
tive idea  and  was  bom  in  the  presence  of 
Father  Carrerro,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Caccia  and  myself  and  Mr.  Stephen  Davido- 
vich. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Were  the  TV  cameras  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  they  were  not,  but 
there  was  some  excellent  Italian  cuisine, 
because  it  was  held— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Point  of  order.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  I  am  wrong  in 
these  facts.  Here  is  an  interesting  little 
vignette.  If  it  is  true,  as  he  has  suggested, 
that   The   Department   of   Education   of   the 
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province  of  Ontario  gives  COSTI  $6,000, 
would  he  not  agree  in  this  House  that  the 
Itahan  government  gives  COSTI  $9,000?  And 
is  it  not  interesting  that  The  Department  of 
Education  in  the  province  of  Ontario  should 
give  less  to  people  doing  work  in  this  com- 
munity, than— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
unworthy  of  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why?  Deal  with  the 
facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  He  is  making  a  com- 
parison of  one  grant,  in  one  specific  area,  to 
all  of  what  the  government  is  doing;  and  I 
think  that  is  decidedly  unfair. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Does  The  Department  of 
Education  make  the  grant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  it  makes  the  grant, 
but  you  are  comparing  a  government  with  a 
government  branch.  That  is  very  unfair.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  grant  is  going  to  be  on  a 
continuing  basis.  And  it  was  to  us  they 
carne.  And  it  was  under  the  wing  of  this 
division  that  COSTI  was  nurtured  and  given 
support  and  life,  and  that  is  why  COSTI  is 
here  today. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Who  had  the  idea,  you  or 
Father  Carrerro? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Father  Carrerro  had 
the  idea. 

Mr.  Thompson:  That  is  what  is  wrong 
with  you.    You  do  not  have  any  ideas. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Father  Carrerro  had 
the  idea,  but  if  there  had  not  been  a  provin- 
cial division,  there  would  have  been  no 
COSTI,  I  am  sure,  today.  I  invite  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  some  day  in  this 
House,  to  give  a  list.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  years  he  was  liaison  officer.  I  have 
wondered,  and  I  still  wonder,  what  those 
liaison  officers  did,  because  you  could  never 
see  anything  concrete. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  we  are 
wondering  about  your  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  At  least  you  can  see 
on  paper,  and  in  classes,  what  is  being  done. 
Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Thompson:  We  gave  a  grant  to  you, 
and  books  to  you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  after  I  made  a 
speecfi.  I  sat  up  in  that  back  bench  in  1953 
and  I  said  to  Ottawa— Mr.   Harris  was  in— 


"For  heaven's  sake,  citizenship  is  your  baby. 
You,  by  The  British  North  America  Act,  have 
at  least  some  responsibility";  and  I  think  it 
will  inure  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Harris.  He 
has  had  some  faults,  but  it  will  inure  to  his 
credit.  He  was  the  first  federal  Minister  of 
Citizenship,  in  the  whole  history  of  that  de- 
partment, to  take  this  step  forward.  That 
was  the  initial  step  that  was  taken  forward. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Did  he  take  the  initial  step 
or  did  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  did.  We  were 
sharing  the  costs  with  The  Department  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  about  the  part  you 
played? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  In  1946.  Yes,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  speeches  I  have 
ever  made. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Who  supplied  the  books, 
during  that  period,  for  your  citizenship 
classes?  Who  gave  you  equal  grants  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  federal  depart- 
ment. We  have  got  one  item.  Tick  that  ofi^. 
By  the  time  I  am  through,  maybe  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  can  scratch  his  head 
and  scratch  something  else  up. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  had  better  stop  and  chalk 
you  cue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Our  relationship  with 
the  federal  Department  of  Citizenship- 
Mr.  Thompson:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  hon.  Minister  is  referring  to 
me  wanting  to  make  a  report  on  what  I  did 
with  the  federal  department.  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  do  it,  but  I  thought  this  House  would 
be  more  interested  in  knowing  what  the  hon. 
Minister  would  do  with  his  provincial  depart- 
ment. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hearl 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
this  27th  Parliament  began  we  have  heard 
nothing  but  letters  read  by  hon.  members 
opposite  saying  "please."  "Please,"  from  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  "would  you  write 
a  letter  to  Ottawa  on  our  behalf,  we  are 
having  federal  problems."  Every  single  hon. 
member  on  that  side- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Who  did  this?  Name  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  He  is  standing  up  be- 
hind you  right  now. 
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Mr.  Newman:  I  would  like  the  hon.  Min- 
ister to  withdraw  that  remark  because  at  no 
time  did  I  ever  write  a  letter  like  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  return  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West.  We  did  initi- 
ate these  studies.  There  are  two  others  that 
were  referred  to,  and  asked  about  earlier. 
There  is  a  study  by  the  social  planning 
council,  Mr.  Kumove— we  are  awaiting  their 
report;  there  is  a  study  in  Hamilton  which 
we  are  awaiting.  We  instigated  this  report 
and,  really,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition reached  over  and  patted  me  on  the 
back  because  of  the  research  studies  we  were 
doing  in  this  field.    We  have  now  embarked 


Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  modesty  of  the  hon.  Minister,  but  I  can 
assure  him  that  when  he  announced  the 
research  study  I  might  have  said:  "Well,  this 
is  a  glimmer  of  hope  for  us,"  but  I  never 
patted  him  on  the  back  for  what  he  had  done. 
I  have  often  patted  him  for  what  he  says 
he  is  going  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  have,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Newcomers  in  Transition  report 
forthcoming;  we  have  a  temporary  interim 
report  of  a  vocational  guidance  course  which 
is  continuing.  We  have  analyzed  those  reports 
and  in  the  case  of  one  class  we  have  already 
put  into  effect  the  recommendations,  for  ex- 
ample, four  nights  a  week  classes.  I  have  here 
a  complete  analysis.  It  is  the  intention  in  the 
forthcoming  year  to  examine  this  report  and 
examine  other  reports.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  only  part  that  the  hon.  member  and  I  do 
agree  on,  is  that  there  is  always  more  to  be 
done.  So  long  as  there  is  one  newcomer  to  be 
integrated  into  our  lives  there  is  still  a  job  to 
be  done,  and  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  posi- 
tion is  shared  with  me  by  all  the  hon.  mem- 
bers on  the  Treasury  benches,  supported  by 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  my 
questions  has  not  been  answered.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  in  a  quiet  way, 
and  I  know  that  he  will  respond  in  a  quiet 
way,  without  getting  around  the  thing.  I  do 
not  think  he  does  that  consciously,  I  think  it 
is  an  unconscious  approach. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him,  for  example,  what 
has  happened  to  the  kitchen  projects  the  hon. 
Minister  announced  two  years  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  kitchen  projects, 
and  that  is  not  the  menus  I  was  referring  to 


the  other  day,  have  not  been  too  successful. 
They  are  really  a  disappointment.  We  had 
hoped  that  the  kitchen  classes  would  have 
been  a  method  of  bringing  people  into  the 
classes  who  otherwise  would  not  attend  a 
formalized  atmosphere,  as  I  explained. 

What  we  have  done  in  an  experiment  in 
the  city  of  London  is  to  have  classes  in  a 
church— and  perhaps  this  is  the  medium  in 
which  we  will  be  able  to  reach  those  whom 
we  cannot  attract  and  probably  will  never 
be  able  to  attract  into  classes,  because  the 
bulk  of  the  immigrants  of  past  years  have 
come  to  Canada  with  no  such  thought  in 
mind.  They  were  coming  to  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity; they  knew  that  and  they  hoped  that, 
but  they  did  not  contemplate  attending 
classes,  and  this  is  the  stimulus  that  we  are 
trying  to  provide  for  them. 

The  other  question  that  the  hon.  member 
asked  was  in  respect  to  television.  The  TV 
programme  was,  in  my  mind,  a  good  experi- 
ment. I  think  it  was  successful.  The  pro- 
gramme, as  you  may  recall,  won  a  North 
American  award  in  its  class.  It  was  a  co- 
operative movement  between  CBC,  META, 
ourselves,  and  the  federal  department. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  was  no  way  in 
which  we  could  evaluate  the  programme,  but 
the  CBC  still  has  the  tape  and  we  are  now 
in  conversation  with  them,  asking  them  to 
be  so  kind  as  to  reshow  it.  They  would  have 
to  provide  the  time  for,  of  course,  we  are  in 
no  position  to  provide  the  funds  for  that  type 
of  thing.  But  we  will  provide  the  funds  which 
are  necessary  to  be  paid  in  order  to  permit 
that  reshowing,  and  that  is  in  the  process  of 
negotiation  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last 
thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  be  unkind  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  but  I  would  say  that  from  the 
quietness  of  discussion  here,  we  have  learned 
that  of  two  of  the  projects  that  he  brought  in 
with  a  great  deal  of  fanfare,  one  of  them 
worked,  and  the  other  one— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  did  not  bring  in  the 
kitchen  classes.  The  kitchen  classes  were  the 
ones  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
highly  praised. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  can  go  back  to  Hansard 
and  will  show  the  hon.  Minister  later.  There 
is  the  television  programme  which  he  won 
an  award  for,  but  he  is  trying  to  negotiate 
and  start  it  up  again. 

Let  us  ask  now  about  the  dropouts.  We 
have   never  had   an   answer  on   that.     Then 
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there  is  the  peace  and  calm  and  harmony  of 
the  House  at  the  moment.  Could  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  the  number  of  dropouts  in  a 
year  among  those  who  originally  start? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  have  the  figures  on  the  dropouts.  The 
bulk  of  the  classes,  of  course,  are  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  boards  of  education 
throughout  the  province.  I  think  they  would 
regard  it  as  an  unnecessary  administrative 
responsibility  to  keep  such  statistics.  Our 
arrangements  with  them  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  keeping  of  such  statistics.  I  do 
know- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  dis- 
pute Mr.  Davidovich's  figure  of  15  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  I  do  not.  We  have 
a  certification  course  for  those  who  continue 
two  and  three  years.  They  get  a  certificate 
and  I  believe  that  certificate  is  acceptable, 
without  question,  in  any  citizenship  court  in 
Ontario  and  in  Canada.  But  the  interesting 
thing  is  that  last  year  there  were,  I  think, 
some  64,000  who  became  Canadian  citizens 
without  the  certificate,  I  would  imagine  that 
about  half  of  those,  if  not  more,  would  be 
from  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  that  many 
of  those,  although  they  had  not  completed 
the  course  and  had  not  got  a  certificate, 
probably  had  attended  and  acquired  enough 
knowledge  to  do  this. 

Again  in  research  projects,  I  do  not  know 
whether  these  statistics  would  be  helpful  or 
not,  or  whether  there  is  anything  to  be  gained 
from  keeping  a  mass  of  statistics.  I  have 
asked  that  perhaps  we  could  arrange  to  have 
a  pilot  project,  just  as  we  are  examining  our 
own  summer  schools.  We  are  taking  statistics 
of  the  summer  school  to  find  out  who 
attended,  how  long  they  attended,  and  why 
they  attended,  and  we  are  getting  all  the 
data  in  that  respect.  Perhaps  there  would 
be  merit,  though  I  have  yet  to  be  shown,  in 
taking  some  specific  board  of  education  and 
saying:  "Would  you  permit  us,  as  a  pilot 
project,  to  take  this  class  from  the  beginning 
and  then  study  what  happens  to  the  course?" 
We  think  we  know.  There  are  changes  in 
jobs,  movements  of  residence  and  various 
other  aspects,  but  we  have  no  specific  data 
in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
surprised  at  the  hon.  Minister  answering  in 
this  way.  I  would  have  assumed,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  gives  grants  for  the  classes 
that  were  held  throughout  the  province,  that 
he  would  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  in 
connection  with  public  money;  that  he  would 


feel  that  if  I,  for  example,  called  together 
a  group  and  had  35  students  attend  the 
first  day,  and  then  after  that  they  all  dis- 
appeared, that  the  hon.  Minister  would  want 
to  have  a  record  of  how  many  came  once  a 
week  to  attend  the  classes.  If  there  were  not 
sufficient  numbers  coming  to  attend  the  classes 
then  I  would  not  get  the  grant  from  him. 

If  I  understand  it,  I  think  that  is  the 
hon.  Minister's  practice  even  though  he  is 
unaware  of  it,  and  if  an  education  board  does 
not  know  how  many  attend  each  week  it 
will  not  get  the  grant.  If  the  school  does 
know  that,  I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Minister,  it  is  a  very  simple  mathematical 
situation  of  just  adding  up  how  many  have 
actually  attended  at  the  finish  of  the  year. 
Surely  this  would  again  be  one  of  the  most 
pertinent  things  that  he  would  be  looking 
at  as  the  Minister  of  Citizenship.  We  have 
asked  this  year  after  year  and  always  he  has 
come  in  telling  us  that  so  many  started  out. 
But  in  anything,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating,  and  the  proof  of  the  success  of 
classes  is  in  the  fact  of  how  many  graduate, 
how  many  have  gone  through  the  year, 

I  think  it  is  really  a  deplorable  thing  for 
a  Minister  of  Citizenship  to  stand  up  and 
tell  us  that  we  have  all  these  opportunities 
and  we  have  all  these  classes  all  over  the 
place,  yet,  when  we  ask  him  how  many 
actually  finished,  how  many  were  the  final 
product,  he  says:  "Well,  I  am  sorry,  we  do 
not  have  the  figures  on  that." 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may, 
rather  than  get  into  any  discussion,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  suggestions  to  the  hon. 
Minister.  One  is  that  he  consider  the  use  of 
the  various  national  halls  and  churches  in 
communities  in  the  promoting  of  his  English 
classes  and  citizenship  classes.  English  classes, 
in  my  own  estimation,  should  be  carried  out 
by  The  Department  of  Education  and  not  this 
branch  of  the  government  because  the  proper 
place  for  them  is  in  The  Department  of 
Education.  But  since  this  department  is  going 
to  carry  out  some  of  the  education,  I  think 
that  a  lot  of  the  problems  of  new  Canadians 
could  be  solved  by  means  of  this  type  of 
education.  I  would  not  limit  the  education 
solely  to  the  ability  to  be  a  little  more  con- 
versant with  the  English  language.  I  think 
these  citizens  should  have  classes  to  show 
them  their  rights  as  citizens,  to  explain  the 
various  Acts  of  the  department  and  the 
functions  of  the  various  departments  of  gov- 
ernment. 

For  example,  the  hon.  Minister  presented 
to  us  just  the  other  day  the  booklet  No.  9 
on  the  Attorney-General's  oflBce.  I  think  these 
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booklets  are  very  nice,  they  are  fairly  well 
prepared.  I  would  have  preferred  to  see  the 
booklet  without  the  pictures  on  them  but— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  think  classes  should  be 
conducted  not  only  on  the  English  language 
but  you  could  have  one  lecture  on  The 
Attorney  General's  Department.  Where  would 
you  contact  the  various  national  groups  in 
tlie  community?  I  look  back  on  the  city  of 
Windsor  and  I  can  see  the  Ukrainian  national 
hall  conducting  classes  in  English,  plus  the 
various  other  subjects  that  I  have  mentioned. 
I  can  see  the  Polish  hall,  I  can  see  the 
Hungarians,  the  Germans,  all  of  the  various 
other  national  groups,  and  I  think  we  have 
to  go  to  them  rather  than  expect  them  to 
come  to  us.  They  have  an  inferiority  complex 
quite  often  and  they  do  not  want  to  be 
seen.  I  should  not  say  "do  not  want  to  be 
seen,"  but  they  are  a  little  averse  to  going 
to  a  regular  school,  whereas  if  the  hon.  Min- 
ister held  the  classes  right  in  the  national 
hall  or  in  a  parish  hall  I  think  their  attend- 
ance would  be  a  lot  greater  and  it  would  be 
sincerely  appreciated  by  these  people. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  follow  up  and  ask  just  a  few  questions  of 
the  hon.  Minister. 

The  basis  for  expertise  in  this  field  appar- 
ently relates  to  the  riding  you  are  in  and  the 
areas  you  walk  through.  It  will  make  the 
hon.  Minister  feel  better  to  know  that  I  shop 
in  the  Kensington  Market,  so  that  we  share 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  afraid  that  I  can- 
not yvalk  as  far  as  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  can  speak  perhaps,  if  not 
with  equal  knowledge,  at  least  with  equal 
conviction.  Now,  I  would  like  to  question  the 
hon.  Minister  in  more  specific  terms  and  I 
think  that  we  deserve  to  get  some  of  the  pre- 
cise answers. 

Other  than  the  150-man  course  at  the 
Nassau  provincial  institute  of  trades,  where 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  either  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  or  outside,  do  you  have  any 
course  which  suspends  the  normal  English 
requirements  and  teaches  trades  in  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  irnmigrant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Those  classes  are  just 
being  held  at  Nassau  Street,  Dartnell  and 
COSTI— those  are  the  three  classes  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  You  are  doing  t^ie  samp  thing 
9t  Dartnell?  .  >    ,  ^ 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  As  you  are  at  Nassau? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  What  are  the  trades  that  you 
are  providing  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  not  that  infor- 
mation before  me. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  sat  here  patiently  all  afternoon 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  people  who  have  come  to  our  country. 
I  find  that  if  you  are  teaching  them  to  speak 
the  English  language  it  is  commendable.  We 
have  smaller  towns  where  I  come  from.  We 
do  not  run  to  large  cities.  The  town  of  Fort 
Erie  has  had  a  tremendous  influx  of  immi- 
grants, some  17,000  people.  The  city  of 
Niagara  Falls  has  about  55,000. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister.  When  you  instigate  these  classes 
you  say  that  it  is  by  someone  asking  for  this 
to  be  done  by  your  department.  But  would 
it  not  be  possible  for  the  hon.  Minister  him- 
self, or  through  some  of  his  colleagues,  or 
his  staff  to  look  into  those  areas  to  see 
whether  these  people  could  get  the  assistance 
that  they  want?  I  make  reference  to  the  fact 
that  people  have  come  into  my  office,  and  I 
have  an  office  where  you  do  not  need  to  have 
an  appointment.  People  walk  in  off  the  street 
and  tell  me  their  problems.  In  many  cases 
they  come  to  me  with  interpreters. 

In  some  instances  I  can  speak  to  them  in 
their  own  language  and  they  all  have  the  one 
common  problem— they  do  not  have  work. 
They  cannot  speak  for  themselves  and  I 
believe  that  if  this  is  going  to  take  place  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  and  the  larger  centres, 
would  it  not  be  possible  for  your  department 
heads  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  extend- 
ing that  service  to  the  outlying  areas  such  as 
I  speak  of? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairrnan,  the 
translation  service— that  is  an  administrative 
problem.  One  does  not  have  to  attend.  We 
do  ask  people  in  Toronto  to  bring  the  docu- 
ments. If  a  document  comes  by  mail  from  a 
person  directly  we  will  translate  it  and  retiurn 
it.  We  will  not  use  an  intermediary  in  this 
respect,  because  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  doing  it  for  the  person  himself  and 
not  for  somebody  who  has  taken  the  dopu- 
ment  and  passed  it  on  to  us.  If  anybody  in 
the  province  wishes  a  document  translated, 
one  which  comes  within  the  purview  of  the 
documents  we  translate,  we  will  translate  it. 
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Mr.  Bukator:  My  question  was  not  about 
translation  of  an  individual  letter.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  many  hundreds  of  people 
who  liave  come  into  these  areas  who  cannot 
speak  English  and,  as  I  understand  it,  you  are 
teaching  them  to  speak  English  in  classes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Then  how  does  one  instigate 
this  in  outlying  areas  such  as  I  speak  of— the 
cities  of  Niagara  Falls  and  Fort  Erie? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  under  the  im- 
pr«s;'^sioii  that  we  have  publicized  this  pro- 
gramme far  and  wide.  I  have.  In  Niagara 
Fall^  there  is  a  class  at  the  Niagara  Falls 
collegiate  and  vocational  institute.  There  is 
one  class. 

Mr.  Bukator:  How  long  has  it  been  in  exist- 
ence, may  I  ask?  Has  it  been  going  for  quite 
sortie  tirrie? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  do  not  know,  I  have 
it  listed  here. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mayoe  wc  can  get  together 
on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  will  say  this,  I  want 
to  make  one  position  clear  before  this  esti- 
mate is  through.  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  I  have  had  some  talk  back 
and  forth  about  tlie  federal  Department  of 
Citizenship.  I  want  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  our  relationship  with  the  federal 
department  dt  the  present  time  is  exceed- 
ingly good.  It  is  exceedingly  close  and,  I 
think,  exceedingly  sound.  We  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  have  had  an  inter- 
departmental conference,  and  as  a  result,  one 
of  the  great  steps  is  that  we  will  be  in  a 
position  where  these  have  liaison  officers— 
and  there  are  several  of  them  scattered 
throughout  Ontario— that  will  co-operate  with 
the  liaison  officers  on  the  spot.  They  will 
bring  to  our  attention  if  there  is  a  need, 
perhaps  in  an  unofficial  way,  which  is  all 
they  can  do.  I  think  in  this  interim  period 
vvhile  vi^e  are  finding  suitable  staff  to  cover 
the  province  this  will  be  very  helpful. 

The  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville 
talked  about  churches.  We  do  have  voluntary 
cla.sses  in  Toronto,  we  have  them  in  the 
Armenian  Evangelical  Church,  the  Chinese 
Presbyterian  Church,  Frontier  College,  Hill- 
crest  Christian  Church  and  Frank  Tensee's 
school  of  English.  We  use  any  voluntary 
agency  that  sees  a  need  and  brings  it  to  our 
attention.  We  are  delighted  to  service  the 
class  that  they  will  put  together. 


Mr.  Bukator:  Is  there  a  class  in  Fort  Erie? 

Hoii.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  is  no  class  in 
Fort  Erie. 

Mr.  Bukator:  May  I  pursue  this  a  little  bit 
further?  You  could  not  have  any  results  of 
the  class  at  Niagara  Falls  up  to  tliis  date,  so 
how  long  has  it  been  in  existence?  If  the  hon. 
Minister  can  get  this  for  me— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  the  directory 
of  these  classes. 

Mr.  Nevvman:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose 
in  bringirig  that  up  is  so  that  the  hon. 
Minister  would  institute  classes  in  my  own 
community  in  the  various  national  halls. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  how  many  depart- 
ments of  this  government  have  multilingual 
personnel,  and  how  many  personnel,  in  each 
departmeiit,  of  which  branch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yiaremko:  I  do  not  have  those 
statistics,  but  there  was  a  question  put  on  the 
order  paper  and  I  answered  it.  Within  our 
own;  department  there  are  50  persons  who 
speak  languages  other  than  English,  cover- 
ing, I  believe,  some  30  languages.  This  in 
itself,  and  I  documented  it  for  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  some  years  ago  by  read- 
ing from  a  telephone  directory,  is  typical 
of  all  the  departments. 

In  our  own  citizenship  branch  we  have 
persormel  v/ho  speak  ten  languages,  and  when 
I  say  that,  I  mean  at  the  level  at  which  that 
language  can  be  spoken.  Then  they  can  make 
themselves  understood  in  about  ten  other 
languages.  I  think  that  is  the  problem.  You 
must  remember  that  the  Newcomers  in  Tran- 
sition remarks  are  directed  to  all  agencies. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  problem  within 
the  government  of  Ontario,  or  the  depart- 
ment, at  any  event  with  languages.  Our 
facilities  are  known  throughout  the  govern- 
ment, and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  problem 
in  this  regard  at  all. 

The  government  is  very  large  and  it  has 
offices  all  over  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
other  parts  of  Ontario,  but  no  specific  situa- 
tion has  been  brought  to  my  attention  by 
Miss  Ferguson.  If  it  were  brought  to  my 
attention,  it  would  be  attended  to  immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well  then,  I  suggest  strongly 
that  on  page  60,  "Complications  in  Dealing 
with  Offices,"  Miss  Ferguson  outlines  these 
offices:  riational  employment  service;  un- 
employment insurance  commission;  work- 
men's   compensation   board;    Toronto   public 
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welfare  department;  mothers'  allowance 
branch  of  the  provincial  Department  of  Public 
Welfare;  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration;  hospital  insurance  commission; 
family  allowances  division  of  The  Department 
of  National  Health  and  Welfare— I  admit 
some  of  these  are  federal— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Most  of  them  are. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  This  pinpoints  the  weakness 
of  the  branch,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  highlights 
the  kind  of  sadness  demonstrated  by  that 
illustration  of  what  happened  in  the  hospital. 
The  hon.  Minister's  branch  and  the  hon. 
Minister  himself  have  not  begun  to  exercise 
co-ordination  of  those  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment which  relate  to  this  field.  The  hon. 
Minister  nods  his  head.  I  assume  he  assents— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  no. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  If  he  assents,  then  I  think  he 
should  implement  the  co-ordination. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  are. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Oh,  he  is.  Well  then  per- 
haps if  I  offer  one  more  reflection  he  can  tell 
me  how.  One  of  the  things  that  we  in  the 
Opposition  are  most  frustrated  about— I  think 
I  speak  for  all  the  Opposition  when  I  say 
this— is  that  within  The  Department  of  Health, 
when  we  asked  about  staflF  problems,  the  hon. 
Minister  says  he  has  tried  and  they  were  not 
available.  If  the  civil  service  commission  is 
involved,  then  there  are  conflicts  of  jurisdic- 
tion. The  same  comes  from  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  and  the  same  comes  from 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions.  We 
are  always  hearing  about  this  impregnable 
impasse  within  each  department;  that  they 
can  go  so  far  and  no  further. 

Now  in  the  case  of  immigrants,  and  in  the 
case  of  citizenship,  we  have  a  singular  possi- 
bility. There  is  a  branch  which  is  located 
precisely  in  the  position  to  co-ordinate  all 
these  other  areas.  There  is  no  similar  position 
anywhere  else  in  government;  nothing  com- 
parable to  what  the  hon.  Minister  sits  on, 
and  yet,  where  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission  is  concerned,  we  find  we  lack  in- 
terpreters. In  family  allowances,  we  lack  in- 
terpreters— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:   I  do  not  know  about 
the  family  allowances,  that  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise to  me  because  the  department- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  Ferguson  report— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  will  speak  to  Miss 
Ferguson  and  find  out— because  the  depart- 
ment- 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Has  the  hon.  Minister 
read  the  report  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  I  have  read  it 
three  times.  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, of  all  agencies,  for  old  age,  mothers' 
allowances,  and  the  like,  is  one  of  our  best 
customers,  if  I  may  put  it  this  way.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  that  department  ever  turning 
anybody  away— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  is  not  a  question  of  turning 
away— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —or  not  being  under- 
stood completely. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  again  I  do  not  want 
to  read  into  the  record  all  the  cases  that  are 
listed  on  pages  60,  61,  62  and  63,  et  cetera— 
of  the  frustration  and  the  impeding  of  busi- 
ness and  the  non-comprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  immigrant  community;  and  the  lack  of 
services   in  these  oflBces— but  it  can  lead  to 
some     pretty     serious     human     situations.     I 
strongly  urge  of  the  hon.   Minister  that  he 
accept   recommendation   number   2    on  page 
113,  and  I  want  to  read  it  into  the  record: 
That  offices  of  government  departments 
and  voluntary  agencies  operating  in  areas 
where  there  are   large  numbers   of  immi- 
grants who   have   arrived  within  the  past 
few  years,   employ  workers   fluent   in  the 
language  and  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
background  of  the  immigrants  whom  they 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  say  that  is  done. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Consider  it  done!  Well,  the 
hon.  Minister  has  read  the  report  thrice;  it 
is  in  his  hand;  he  said  he  was  going  to  con- 
sider it  over  the  next  year.  Fifteen  minutes 
ago  he  said  he  was  going  to  consider  it  over 
the  next  year  and  think  upon  enacting  some 
of  this  legislation— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  are. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  When  he  introduced  his  esti- 
mates he  read  off  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions and  said  he  would  have  to  think  about 
this.  I  cannot  accept,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  his 
sanguine  terms  that  you  can  check  it  off  as 
"done"  in  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  fashion 
on  a  television  screen.  Obviously  the  recom- 
mendation would  not  have  been  made  were 
the  services  available.  So  it  it  not  done.  It 
is  no  use  pretending,  for  the  record's  sake. 
It  is  not  done.  It  is  not  available,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  is  in  a  superb  position  to  co- 
ordinate the  facilities. 
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Let  lis  go  back  to  recommendation  1,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  rather  important.  Recom- 
mendation 1  refers  to  the  citizens'  advice 
bureaus;  that  they  be  established  in  neigh- 
bourhoods where  there  is  a  high  immigrant 
concentration,  and  that  they  follow  immigrant 
life  from  the  moment  the  immigrant  steps  off 
the  plane,  or  the  train,  or  the  boat,  right 
through  the  process  of  adaptation  to  lan- 
guage, education,  jobs,  and  so  on. 

Now,  surely  the  hon.  Minister  would  agree 
that  this  is  a  highly  desirable  pattern  to 
eliminate  the  excesses  of  agents  and  frus- 
trations in  the  community.  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  would  not  agree.  He  said  that  he 
gave  them  encouragement.  Why  cannot  he 
tell  this  House  now  that  his  provincial  gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  establish  at  least  one 
citizens'  advice  bureau  as  an  experimental 
project?  Why  can  he  not  inform  us  of  that 
now;  with  six  Cabinet  colleagues,  is  that  not 
sufficient  to  make  a  decision?  Would  the  hon. 
Minister  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  how  many  times  a  person  has  to 
be  answered  in  this  House,  but  I  indicated 
that  we  met  with  them  and  we  had  a  dis- 
cussion back  and  forth.  I  think  it  was  a  very 
fruitful  discussion;  I  think  it  was  a  very  in- 
formative discussion;  I  think  that  those  who 
attended  upon  us  were  pleased  with  the 
reception  they  received  and  they  concurred 
in  the  suggestion  about  this  recommendation. 
They  only  saw  us  less  than  a  month  ago— 
it  is  practically  a  matter  of  days  ago— in  the 
course  of  this  session. 

It  was  suggested  to  them  that  they  explore 
these  other  two  channels.  We  made  no  pro- 
vision dependent  upon  that.  We  suggested 
to  them  that  they  explore  these  channels,  and 
we  received  a  letter  a  week  or  so  ago  from 
the  group  that  they  are  making  plans  to  meet 
with  these  two  other  departments— first,  with 
the  federal  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration,  and  then  with  Metro. 

If  the  hon.  member  wants,  I  will  proceed: 

Recommendation  number  1,  citizens'  advice 
bureau;  we  met  with  them  a  month  ago 
during  the  course  of  this  session.  We  gave 
them,  I  think,  full  encouragement,  and  I  do 
not  think  any  one  of  the  ladies  who  attended 
upon  us  was  displeased. 

Recommendation  number  2;  the  offices  of 
government  departments  and  voluntary 
agencies— and  the  language  problem— I  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  member  that  he  should  be 
fair,  and  in  the  course  of  dealing  with  the 
estimates  of  the  provincial  citizenship  branch 
within  this  government,  he  should  refrain 
from  reading  into  the  record  matters  which 


are  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  other  groups, 
either  at  the  municipal  or  at  the  federal  level. 
If  you  talk  about  them,  you  take  the  time  of 
the  House.  Carrying  on  with  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  I  agree  it  is  a  very  serious 
problem  and  it  should  be  attended  to,  but 
that  is  a  matter  which  I  suggest  some  of  the 
members  at  the  federal  level  from  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  area  should  bring  up.  And 
if  you  were  to— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  hon.  Minister  is  surely 
not  serious  that  we  should  discuss  it  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  no,  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  you  should  not  touch  upon  it,  but 
you  should  not  castigate  this  department  for 
what  is  not  being  done  in  some  other  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  This  department  is  respon- 
sible for  citizenship  and  immigration  in  this 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes— no,  just  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Surely,  then,  it  has  a  respon- 
sibility for  the  frustrations  that  immigrants 
feel,  regardless— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Does  the  hon.  member 
suggest  we  put  one  of  our  people  in  the 
unemployment  insurance  commission? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  suggest  that  this  hon. 
Minister  point  out,  with  all  the  vigour  at  his 
command,  to  the  federal  government  in  that 
department  which  relates  to  unemployment 
insurance  that  it  should  put  workers  in  who 
are  multilingual— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  as  a  result  of  this  co-operation 
which  now  exists  between  the  departments, 
that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  hon.  Minister  feels  that 
will  be  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  member,  and  this  is  the  most 
amazing  fact  of  1965,  that  there  are  50 
persons  in  such  a  small  department  as  The 
Department  of  Citizenship  who  speak  30 
languages. 

An  hon.  member:  But  what  about  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  is  no  jurisdiction 
in  the  world  that  has  a  comparable  situation. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

PROVINCIAL  SECRETARY  AND 

CITIZENSHIP 

(continued) 

On  vote  1603: 

Mr,  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  other  night  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr. 
Yaremko),  when  we  were  discussing  the  so- 
called  hospitality  fund,  referred  to  a  bucolic 
occasion  over  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  where,  I  believe,  4,000  ladies 
attending  the  Lions  convention  in  Toronto 
last  summer  were  entertained  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  hon.  Minister  did  not  mention 
that— at  approximately  the  same  time;  I  doubt 
if  it  was  exactly  the  same  time— while  he  and 
other  hon.  members  of  the  government  were 
entertaining  the  Lionesses,  the  Lions  were 
entertaining  Governor  Wallace  of  Alabama. 

I  do  not  know  if  he  considers  that  this 
contributed  to  human  brotherhood  and  under- 
standing, but  I  suggest  that— through  his 
citizenship  branch  and  possibly  in  co-oper- 
ation with  The  Department  of  Labour— an 
educational  programme  might  be  directed 
towards  certain  service  clubs,  whose  connec- 
tions in  the  United  States  seem  to  have  the 
effect  of  leading  to  discrimination  against 
Negroes.  I  do  not  know  if  it  applies  to  any 
other  groups,  but  it  applies  to  them. 

There  was  an  episode  here  in  Ontario,  last 
summer,  with  regard  to  the  Optimists;  and 
the  upshot  of  it  was  that  a  member  of  that 
organization,  who  had  been  pressing  hard  for 
assistance  from  his  colleagues  in  Ontario  in 
an  effort  to  get  the  international  policy  of 
the  organization  changed,  finally  gave  up  in 
disgust  and  resigned  from  the  organization. 
I  believe,  if  press  reports  can  be  relied  upon, 
that  some  other  members  followed  suit.  This 
was  one  outstanding  case.  There  have  been 
others  that  I  will  not  go  into. 

I  do  not  believe  that  what  I  am  saying  is 
applicable  to  all  service  clubs,  by  any  means, 
but  there  are  certainly  some  with  membership 
in  this  province  whose  attitudes  toward  mem- 
bership   in    the    organization    is    hardly    in 
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accord  with  the  public  policy  of  the  province 
of  Ontario;  and  with  policies  that  the  hon. 
Minister  himself  has  frequently  expressed 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister— and  I  am  sure  he  has  thought  of 
situations  such  as  this— has  noted  in  the  flow 
of  immigration  that,  to  a  large  extent  because 
of  the  European  common  market,  we  are  not 
getting  as  many  skilled  people  as  perhaps  we 
did  just  after  the  war.  We  are  getting  fine 
people  who  have  a  rural  background  but 
there  is  the  problem  of  a  transition  from  a 
rural  background  into  an  urban  society;  into 
an  industrial  society.  I  wondered  if  the  hon. 
Minister,  deeply  interested  as  he  is  in  the 
integration  of  newcomers— when  we  think  of 
industrial  Ontario  and  the  very  small  number 
who  are  taking  retraining  courses— thought 
that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  programme 
arranged,  perhaps  with  the  immigration  de- 
partment, whereby  there  would  be  joint 
courses  for  retraining  immigrants  to  fit  into 
jobs  in  our  industrial  society. 

Could  you  discuss  that  with  us?  Both  he 
and  I  well  know  that  there  is  such  a  large 
flow  of  newcomers  who  have  come  from 
Europe  from  rural  areas,  and  we  have  to  face 
the  job  of  adapting  them  to  fit  into  ark 
industrial  society. 

We  have  in  some  cases  perhaps  the  same 
problems  that  they  will  face  as  we  do  with 
dropouts  from  high  schools.  In  many  of  their 
cases,  would  this  be  of  a  different  culture  with 
the  lack  of  education?  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  should  be  some  kind  of  programme 
with  greater  emphasis  on  readapting  them  to 
industrial  skills. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  not  something  that  falls 
more  directly  under  the  other  departments 
which  are  primarily  responsible  for  this  sort 
of  approach  to  our  society  and  the  retraining 
of  certain  groups;  such  as  Education  or 
Labour? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  and  I  know 
that  he  has  been  concerned  with  this,  as  I 
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have  sat  on  the  manpower  commission  with 
him.  But  really,  my  concern  is  this:  we  have 
a  large  number  of  newcomers  coming  from 
rural  parts  of  Europe,  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  them.  I  am  proud  to  see  the  responsi- 
bility taken  by  families  already  here  to  draw 
in  other  close  relatives,  but  they  are  unskilled 
people.  I  think  that  if  we  look  at  the  figures 
on  automation,  these  people  have  two  handi- 
caps: one,  they  do  not  have  skills  for  an 
industrial  society,  and  second,  they  have  the 
cultural  differences  and  the  language  differ- 
ences which,  I  think,  sets  them  apart  in  a 
way  from  other  groups  already  native  to 
Canada. 

I  have  noticed,  for  example,  in  places  such 
as  West  Germany  and  northern  Italy,  that 
there  is  a  definite  programme  arranged  for 
helping  new  people  to  adapt.  In  fairness,  I 
should  say  that  in  West  Germany  I  under- 
stand they  bring  Italian  labourers  in  and  give 
them  training— 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  But  they  do  not  become  part  of  the 
economy. 

Mr.  Thompson:  —but  they  do  not  become 
part  of  the  economy  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  that  is  for  sure. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  think,  sir,  we  should  have 
a  new  look  at  our  concept  of  readjusting 
immigrants.  We  used  to  have  the  traditional 
approach  that  we  had  the  great  wide  West, 
and  the  flow  of  immigrants  could  come  in  and 
could  always  move  west  and  stake  out  some 
land  or  get  a  homestead.  With  The  Depart- 
ment of  Immigration  federally  as  well  as 
perhaps  some  of  our  concepts,  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  are  not  still  holding  to  this  kind  of 
traditional  approach;  it  just  does  not  apply. 
I  appreciate  the  hon.  Minister's  concern  about 
retraining  and  I  certainly  would  not  want  to 
set  up  separate  programmes  unless  it  were 
absolutely  necessary,  but  I  do  think  that  for 
many  of  the  rural  immigrants  who  are  com- 
ing, there  are  so  many  hardships  and  so  many 
difficulties  for  them  to  overcome  that  perhaps 
we  should  be  taking  a  particular  look  at  them 
and  at  training  facilities  available  to  them. 
I  wonder  if  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  want  to 
interfere  in  this  debate  because  it  is  not  my 
department,  and  I  would  prefer  from  my 
point  of  view  that  this  be  deferred  until  my 
estimates  come  up  because  I  would  like  to 
take  a  major  part  in  this  discussion.  I  would 
simply  give  this  cue  in  the  fairness  of  debate, 
tjiat  this  province,  this  government,  is  taking 


steps  to  plug  some  of  the  holes  that  are  being 
left  uncared  for— if  I  could  use  that  phrase- 
by  another  national  government. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  perhaps  this  point  might  be 
pursued— partially  at  least,  for  the  hon.  Min- 
ister—to define  the  terms  of  reference  or  the 
area  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary. Suppose  one  removed  the  field  of 
minimum  wage  and  labour  from  it,  and 
suppose  one  also  removed  the  area  of  in- 
adequate housing  conditions,  and  admitted 
that  these  should  come  up  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development.  What 
is  left  precisely  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Citizenship?  Agencies  that  he  has  mentioned 
in  the  field  on  which  he  places  much  respon- 
sibility, such  as  COSTI,  receive  their  grants 
tlirough  The  Department  of  Education.  Pro- 
grammes that  he  discusses,  such  as  the 
retraining  programme,  programme  5,  are 
joint  programmes  with  Labour  and  Education. 
The  provincial  institutes  of  trade  are  run 
through  The  Department  of  Education.  Now 
where  in  fact  does  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary enter  into  it,  other  than  perhaps  to 
itemize  the  number  of  immigrants  who  are 
involved?  What  rationale  is  there  to  justify 
his  work  in  that  field? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship):  Mr.  Chairman,  The 
Department  of  Citizenship  is  a  co-ordinating 
group.  It  is  our  division.  When  the  need 
arises  we  enlist  the  support  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  and  The  Department  of 
Education,  and  we  co-operate  with  them  in 
setting  up  these  classes  which  are  held  at 
Nassau  Street  and  at  Dartnell,  the  provincial 
institute  of  trades.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  in  referring  to  the  fact  that  this 
division,  which  primarily  makes  representa- 
tions to  Ottawa,  is  suggesting  that  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  retraining  and  upgrading 
skills,  attention— if  not  special  attention— at 
least  be  given  to  those  newcomers  who  are 
imskilled  or  whose  skills  when  they  come 
do  not  fit  into  the  economy.  I  may  say  that 
we  have  not  had  too  much  success  so  far.  I 
started  making  these  representations  more 
than  two  years  ago,  but  I  think  we  are  making 
progress  in  this  field. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  would  like  to  suggest 
strongly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  my  compre- 
hension of  it  stands,  this  branch  of  citizenship 
should  withdraw  itself  totally  from  all  these 
ancillary  areas  save  one.  It  should  get  out 
of  the  field  of  education,  it  should  get  out  of 
its  pretentions  relative  to  labour,  it  should 
get  out  of  its  pretentions  relative  to  housing. 
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It  should  remove  itself  totally  from  these 
fields  and  concentrate  purely  and  solely  in 
the  channelling  of  information,  in  the  citizens' 
advice  bureau  concept,  in  the  facilitating  of 
services  and  the  providing  of  information  and 
knowledge. 

Because  what,  in  fact,  is  happening  is  that 
instead  of  being  a  co-ordinating  branch,  the 
citizenship  branch  is  not  performing  ade- 
quately in  any  of  the  other  areas  because  it 
does  not  really  have  the  final  responsibility. 
The  one  area  where  it  could  perform  ade- 
quately—interpreter services,  helping  an  im- 
migrant adjust  and  adapt  to  the  society 
generally— there  is  no  programme  established. 
That  was  the  area  of  identified  need,  that  is 
why  they  came  to  your  branch.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  branch  might  well  be  redefined, 
because  in  the  process,  of  course,  the  people 
are  being  lost  in  the  shuffle  to  the  immigrant 
commvmity  itself. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  get 
into  another  area?  I  still  feel  that  if  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Citizenship  has  a  co-ordinat- 
ing department,  surely  he  would  have  even  a 
broader  view  of  the  whole  picture  than  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour.  It  is  of  very  real 
concern  to  me  personally  and  to  the  Liberal 
Party.  We  have  always  stressed  the  great 
value  of  people  being  able  to  come  and  settle 
in  Canada.  I  think  we  would  all  accept  the 
fact  that  Canada  has  grown  because  of 
immigration.  I  suggest  that  today  in  this 
modern  industrial  province  there  has  to  be 
a  new  look  at  the  integration  of  people 
coming  from  rural  areas.  I  suggest  it  has  to 
be  a  public  interpretation  not  only  of  the 
humanitarian,  but  the  economic  value  of 
people  coming  in  who  perhaps  had  no  skills 
when  they  came  but  whose  children  will. 
They  themselves  could  be  adapted.  We  have 
seen  this  done  in  other  countries.  Surely 
this  is  terribly  pertinent  to  you,  sir.  Surely 
you  have  looked  at  this,  and  have  definite 
ideas  about  how  we  can  absorb  more  readily 
and  more  quickly  people  into  the  economy 
of  the  country.  I  would  like  to  get  some  of 
your  thinking  on  this,  even  though  it  is  not 
on  the  narrow  particular  which  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  would  know  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  that  my  position  and  the  position  of 
the  division  is  fully  recorded. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
If  your  position  is  what  is  recorded,  it  is  a 
pathetic,  meagre,  pale  emphasis  on  retraining. 
You  have  only  talked  about  three  institutions 
in  Toronto.  At  one  point  you  are  pointing 
with  pride  at  the  number  of  immigrants  who 


come  to  settle  in  Ontario,  and  then  you  point 
to  these  three  areas  for  the  retraining.  I  can 
tell  you  if  we  had  a  Liberal  in  your  position, 
he  would,  with  vigour  and  with  enthusiasm, 
want  to  see  a  retraining  programme  all  over 
the  province.  Is  this  all  you  are  offering  from 
the  point  of  integration  of  rural  people  from 
Europe  coming  into  an  industrial  society,  to 
tell  us  that  you  have  three  institutions  in 
Toronto— let  me  re-emphasize,  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto— then  where  are  you  doing  some 
work  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  final 
word  or  remarks  on  this  matter— the  federal 
go\'ernment  has  a  department  of  citizenship 
and  when  the  hon.  leader  was  a  member 
of  that  department,  they  did  exactly  nothing 
in  this  field  and  they  are  doing  nothing  in 
this  field.  There  is  a  Liberal  government  in 
Ottawa,  and  if  this  Ontario  administration  had 
not  set  up  this  division  we  would  not  be 
seeing  at  last  in  the  20th  century  a  bit  of 
spark  in  Ottawa.  It  is  what  is  going  on  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  that  they  are  looking 
to. 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  know,  you  get  really 
tired  on  this  side  when  a  Minister  does  not 
have  a  philosophy,  when  he  will  not  state  in 
concrete  terms  and  answer,  but  rather  he 
wants  to  draw  me  in  by  talking  about  when  I 
was  with  the  federal  government.  I  was  a  civil 
servant  with  the  federal  government.  I  was 
very  proud  of  what  we  did,  and  if  necessary 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  stand  in  this  House 
and  record  the  things  which  I  felt  were 
accomplished  from  having  schools  at  Banff 
where  we  had  people  coming  for  inter- 
cultural  activities.  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Minister  would  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  How  many  immigrants 
were  trained  there? 

Mr.  Thompson:  But  certainly  in  connection 
with  retraining,  I  have  this  whimper— and  I 
repeat,  wh'mper— from  a  Minister,  asking 
what  the  federal  government  is  doing  about 
it.  I  always  thought  this  province  had  pride 
in  the  fact  that  it  looked  after  the  education 
of  its  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  does. 

Mr.  Thompson:  And  that  this  was  some- 
thing that  you  felt  was  a  responsibility  of 
yours,  and  because  of  this  we  have  asked 
you,  "What  actually  are  you  doing  in  con- 
nection with  your  responsibility?  What  are 
you  doing  in  connection  with  the  retraining 
of  people?"  I  am  sure  it  was  suggested  under 
schedule  5,  that  if  vou  had  the  courage  and 
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the  initiative  and  imagination  to  go  to  the 
federal  government  and  tell  them  we  want 
to  have  some  kind  of  an  arrangement  in  con- 
nection with  training  for  immigrants,  that 
you  would  see  results.  But  do  not  stand  here 
year  after  year  after  year  and  whimper  that 
the  federal  government  has  not  done  some- 
thing. Go  up  and  demand  from  them  to  have 
something  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  One  great  sentence, 
and  by  your  very  own  words,  "Go  to  Ottawa" 
and  tell  them  what  a  mess  they  are  making 
of  the  administration  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour,  I  thought  at  one  point, 
might  come  out  with  something  positive. 
But  here  we  have  the  same  situation  as  with 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Citizenship.  All  you  want 
to  do  is  have  a  political  discussion  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  what  are  you 
doing? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  want,  sir,  to  get  concrete 
suggestions.  You  are  having  many  immigrants 
who  are  coming  from  European  countries 
from  rural  areas— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Do  not  cover  up— 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
this  hon.  Minister  who  talked  in  glowing 
terms  how  you  are  helping  these  people 
integrate  into  the  economy,  and  the  impres- 
sion I  get  from  you  is  that  you  have  not 
thought  it  through.  The  impression  I  am 
getting  from  you  is  that  you  want  to  have 
a  federal  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  just  say  this,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to 
me  and  to  my  colleagues  in  this  House, 
to  the  supporters  of  this  government  in  this 
House,  and  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  that 
the  use  that  is  being  made  of  the  Opposition 
in  this  House  is  to  the  effect  that  you  are 
trying  to  draw  a  great  big  red  herring  to 
cover  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  federal 
government  at  this  moment. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  May  I  just  say  this:  I 
understood  that  citizenship,  under  the  pro- 
gramme outlined  by  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary,  included  education.  I  would  have 
hoped  that  even  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
might  have  considered  that  education  is  a 
provincial  prerogative;  but  apparently  he  is 
suggesting,  when  I  talk  about  citizenship 
education  and  retraining,  and  ask  you  what 
you  are  doing  about  this,  that  to  assume  that 


you   are   taking  the   responsibility   in   this  is 
a  red  herring  for  Ottawa— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  On  a  matter  of  priv- 
ilege. I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  you 
were  telling  us  what  to  do,  in  going  to  the 
federal  government.  I  repeat  that.  That  was 
what  you  said. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  imagine  in  this  House 
an  Ontario  member  very  clearly  can  state 
that  the  responsibilities  of  education  and 
retraining,  to  a  large  extent,  are  those  of  the 
province;  and  I  am  asking  that  you  assume 
them. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Of  course  what  the  hon.  member 
forgets— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  just  another  illustration  of  futility. 
When  you  have  one  party  in  power  in  Ottawa, 
and  another  in  Queen's  Park,  passing  the 
buck— and  neither  one  of  them  willing  to  do 
a  job— you  have  this  kind  of  sheer  futile 
debate,  passing  the  buck  across  the  floor. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  matter 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  some- 
thing in  regard  to  a  specific  case.  And  I 
would  like  to  put  it  in  the  context  of  a  real 
and  genuine  desire  for  information,  because 
I  am  facing  a  problem  right  now  where,  In 
my  riding- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Young:  Of  course  the  hon.  Minister 
has  some  answers;  and  if  I  cannot  get  them 
there  I  can  go  to  Ottawa  and  get  them.  This 
is  the  idea. 

It  is  a  case  of  a  yoiing  Italian  immigrant 
family  coming  into  this  country.  The  young 
man  had  a  good  job,  had  a  good  income.  It 
looked  secure  as  far  as  the  future  was  con- 
cerned, so  they  brought  out  the  parents  from 
Italy— from  rural  Italy.  They  have  no  trade 
particularly,  neither  the  mother  nor  the 
father,  but  they  felt  that  in  this  country  of 
opportimity  there  was  really  no  problem  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned.  But  after  they 
had  been  here  a  short  time,  and  he  had  had 
a  few  odd  jobs  as  a  labourer  here  and  there— 
and  his  skills  were  not  along  this  line— he  did 
not  know  what  to  do. 

Then  the  tragic  thing  that  happened  was 
that  the  son's  health  failed.    Now  the  family 
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is  in  a  very  serious  situation.  No  longer  can 
the  family  income  sustain  the  two  older 
people;  neither  one  can  speak  English;  the 
mother  does  not  even  want  to  learn— she  says 
that  at  her  age,  between  55  and  60,  she 
cannot. 

The  father  has  not  yet  acquired  English. 
He  has  no  skills.  I  have  arranged  for  some 
municipal  aid  in  this  regard  but  I  wonder, 
in  this  specific  instance,  if  the  hon.  Minister 
might  be  able  to  give  some  advice  to  me  and 
to  other  members  in  the  House  as  to  what 
might  be  done  in  a  case  of  this  nature;  some 
practical  steps  that  might  be  taken. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  are  entitled  to 
the  same  provisions  to  which  every  other 
citizen  of  Ontario  is  entitled. 

Mr,  Bryden:  Well,  that  is  not  very  much. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  put 
it  in  this  context:  What  precise  adjustment 
service  does  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
provide  for  new  immigrants  to  Ontario?  What 
adjustments— not  the  educational,  not  the 
labour,  not  the  housing?  I  assume  that,  with- 
in your  branch,  you  would  have  adjustment 
services.    What  are  they? 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  High  taxes. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  You  have  no  adjustment 
services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  have  not.  There 
are  a  great  many  things  we  do  not  have.  We 
do  not  have  a  separate  department  of  health 
for  immigrants,  we  do  not  have  a  department 
of  education  for  immigrants,  we  do  not  have 
a  separate  department  of  public  welfare  for 
irmnigrants.  All  these  departments,  all  their 
services,  are  available  to  all  the  immigrants 
who  come  to  Ontario— like  any  other  citizen. 
Indeed,  a  newcomer  to  this  province  of 
Ontario  becomes  entitled  to  benefits  far 
superior  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear  the 
hon.  Minister  is  carried  away.  You  have 
forgotten  your  own  qualification  of  Australia. 
Modesty  has  left  you  entirely. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  never  was  overwhelmed 
with  it. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  What  are  you  trying  to 
suggest  by  saying  that  all  these  facilities, 
assuming  comprehension  is  there,  are  avail- 
able? Are  you  truly  suggesting  to  this  House 
that  landed  immigrants  from  rural  European 
areas— without  any  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, without  any  educational  background 
other  than  an  average  Grade  3  or  Grade  4, 


and  with  all  the  problems  of  adjusting  to  a 
sophisticated  technology— should  not  have 
specific  adjustment  services?  Are  you  really 
suggesting  that  the  departments,  as  now  con- 
stituted, are  adequate  for  that  highly 
specialized  concern? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  In  co-operation  with 
the  volunteer  agencies  and  other  agencies, 
yes. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  And  that  the  volunteer 
agencies  such  as— the  Italian  immigrant  aid, 
is  it,  at  the  airport— is  that  individual  agency 
sufficient  to  adapt  thousands  of  families  to 
new  environmental  conditions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Our  whole  programme 
is  directed  towards  that  basis. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  But  you  have  no  adjust- 
ment services  connected  with  the  citizenship 
branch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  department  is  the 
adjustment  service. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  department  is  a  recita- 
tion of  language  courses  which  are  available. 

Vote  1603  agreed  to. 

Vote  1604  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1605: 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  1605  I 
would,  as  I  did  once  before,  simply  like  to 
change  the  remarks  which  I  have  been 
making  in  the  House  to  one  of  commendation, 
felt  very  sincerely,  towards  the  chief  librarian 
and  to  the  staff  who  have  been  remarkably 
helpful  in  connection  with  a  great  number  of 
requests  that  I,  and  others  who  have  been 
working  with  me,  have  had.  I  would  like  to 
just  say  that  the  service  has  been  simply 
wonderful,  from  our  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  those  words  and  add  to  them.  I  am 
wondering  though,  if  there  is  any  possibility 
—and  this  matter  I  think,  has  been  raised  in 
this  House  before— of  exploring  the  possi- 
bility of  not  having  to  keep  our  library  staff 
until  11  o'clock  at  night  when  this  House  is 
sitting.  Is  a  ten  o'clock  closing  hour  feasible? 
I  understand  this  has  been  raised  before  in 
this  House.  Is  it  possible  that  exploration 
could  be  made  with  the  hon.  members  to  find 
out  whether  they  could  get  whatever  help 
they  need  from  the  library  early  in  the 
evening,  so  that  the  staff  may  not  have  to 
stay  as  late  as  they  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  first  things  that  I  did— in  fact  I  think  about 
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the  earliest  conversation  I  had  with  the 
hbrarian— was  to  take  up  this  matter.  The 
reaction  I  received  is  the  reaction  which  one 
would  expect.  Rather  than  feeling  it  a  burden, 
they  counted  it  a  privilege  and  I  think  that 
they  would— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  nonsense! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  do.  I  am  speaking 
for  the  librarian,  and  I  am  telling  you  what 
took  place;  there  is  a  feeling  that  they  are 
there  to  serve  this  legislative  assembly  and 
that  anything  we  did  which  would  take  away 
from  their  prerogative  of  service,  is  something 
they  do  not  want.  If  the  librarian  has 
changed  her  mind,  I  will  take  it  up  with  her 
again,  but  I  repeat  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  librarian  and  I  appreciate 
the  point  of  view  the  hon.  Minister  has  given 
us.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  record  anywhere 
of  the  amount  of  service  demanded  of  the 
library  in  the  late  hours  of  the  evening  during 
our  sessions.  It  would  answer  the  question  if 
there  is  a  great  volume  of  work  demanded; 
even  if  there  is  a  reasonable  amount  this 
makes  sense.  But  if  there  is  not  that  volume 
of  work,  if  there  is  not  this  demand,  then 
perhaps  we  could  take  another  look  at  the 
matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  assured  that  the 
librarian  will  look  after  this  matter.  There  is 
just  one  other  matter  I  would  like  to  mention 
and  that  is  in  relation  to  the  remodelling 
which  has  been  going  on  in  the  north  wing. 
That  will  not  only  affect  the  other  branches 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary's  ofBce.  But,  the 
librarian,  in  conjunction  with  the  design 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Public  Works, 
has  plans— which  we  are  looking  forward  to 
seeing  near  fruition— which  will  provide  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  with  the  utmost 
in  legislative  atmosphere  and  service. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to 
the  library  being  open:  I  think  there  is  reason 
in  all  things  but  the  present  setup,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  beyond  reason.  For  a  period 
I  think,  while  the  House  is  sitting  in  the  even- 
ing, it  is  probably  desirable  to  have  the 
library  open  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary for  some  of  the  library  staff  to  sit  there 
to  the  bitter  end.  I  suspect  that  they  sit 
there  doing  nothing  on  most  evenings  after 
the  House  has  been  in  session  for  some  time, 
and  I  must  say  that  the  reply  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter gave  when  the  question  was  raised 
sourided  like  the  sort  of  reply  you  would  get 


from  the  operator  of  a  "sweat  shop"  in  the 
19th  centviry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
most  unfair. 


un 
it- 


Mr.    Bryden:    You    may    think    it    is    most 
if  air,  but  I  am  saying  it  and  again  I  repeat 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  With  respect  to  your 
leader  (Mr.  MacDonald),  this  is  typical  of  you. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Sit  down!  I  have  the  floor, 
you  sit  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  went  to  the  librarian 
and  asked  her,  and  as  is  my  understanding 
this  is  what  they  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  kind  of  reply  you 
always  get  from  certain  types  of  employer— 
they  go  to  the  employee  who  says  that  he 
is  just  tickled  to  death  to  be  exploited.  I 
suggest  that  this  House  should  not  be  ex- 
ploiting people.  This  is  the  sort  of  statement 
one  gets  from  certain  kinds  of  employer,  and 
we  can  judge  for  ourselves  what  kind  of  an 
employer  the  hon.  Minister  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  perhaps 
less  explosive  matter  I  would  like  to  mention 
with  regard  to  the  library:  The  situation  in 
the  library  with  regard  to  periodicals.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister,  or  whoever  is 
responsible  for  purchases,  that  it  is  really 
quite  inadequate.  I  have  looked  at  the  periodi- 
cal shelves  on  the  main  floor  there  and  I  have 
noticed  a  great  many  leading  publications  for 
which  we  have  back  numbers— back  in  the 
1910s  and  1920s— but  for  some  reason  or  other 
they  all  seem  to  stop  at  1933. 

I  take  it  that  in  1933  some  Tory  "moss- 
back"  over  there  who  did  not  hold  much 
by  book  "learnin'  "  decided  to  cut  off  all  these 
publications  to  save  a  few  cents  in  the  De- 
pression. For  such  journals,  as  for  example 
the  distinguished  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
we  have  a  file  up  to  1933,  but  none  since 
then.  I  will  not  go  through  the  list  of  periodi- 
cals of  the  same  distinction,  in  that  category, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  somebody  should 
take  a  look  at  our  periodical  situation  with  a 
view  to  restoring  to  our  library  some  of  these 
leading  journals  in  various  fields— and  also,  I 
would  suggest,  adding  some  which  have  come 
into  publication  since  1933.  But  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  great— 

An  hon.  member:  That  was  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
that  was  still  the  Henry   government;   I  do 
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not  think  the  Liberals  had  gone  in— it  was 
1934  when  they  came  in,  so  we  cannot  hold 
them  responsible.  But,  whoever  was  in  office, 
apparently  a  great  intellectual  paralysis  over- 
came the  legislative  assembly,  and  it  has  not 
been  restored  since.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
library  of  this  kind  should  be  getting 
periodicals  of  the  tj^pe  I  have  mentioned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
300  periodicals. 

Mr.  Bryden:  So  what?  I  am  just  saying 
there  is  one  outstanding  one  that  you  do  not 
get  and  that  you  should  get;  and  I  could 
name  several  others. 

Vote  1605  agreed  to. 

Vote  1606  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1607: 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  one  matter  I  would 
like  to  raise  under  vote  1607  on  behalf  of 
the  New  Democratic  caucus.  It  had  been  the 
intention  of  my  hon.  party  leader  to  place 
this  matter  before  the  House.  He  has  a  speak- 
ing engagement  at  a  banquet  this  evening 
and,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  able  to  get 
back  as  yet  so  I  will  make  the  statement, 
which  is  one  on  behalf  of  the  whole  caucus, 
in  his  place. 

This  relates  to  a  matter  that  has  been  in 
the  news  off  and  on  ever  since  the  last  elec- 
tion. It  seems  to  get  in  the  news  frequently 
and  relates,  shall  we  say,  to  the  delicate 
question  of  sessional  indemnities.  There  have 
been  many  rumours  appearing  in  the  press; 
I  have  noticed  that,  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, the  press  has  seen  fit  to  speculate 
about  the  views  of  various  parties  on  this 
question.  They  have  attributed  attitudes  to  us 
which,  I  do  not  think,  represent  our  attitudes; 
on  other  occasions  some  of  the  statements 
they  have  made  are  perhaps  in  line  with  our 
thinking. 

But  to  clear  the  matter  up,  as  far  as  our 
group  is  concerned,  I  am  now  going  to  make 
a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  group.  I  believe 
this  has  been  discussed  in  a  preliminary  way 
between  my  hon.  leader  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  but  naturally  I  am 
not  necessarily  expecting  that  he  will  have 
any  comment  to  make  on  it.  I  am  merely 
making  the  statement  to  put  it  on  the  record. 

This  year  the  question  of  sessional  in- 
demnities is  a  major  issue  of  corridor  dis- 
cussion at  Queen's  Park,  and  through  the 
news  media.  I  want  to  restate  the  position  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  on  this  issue, 
and  advance  a  suggestion  for  consideration  by 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 


We  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  do  not 
seek  an  increase  in  indemnities.  Each  time 
this  issue  has  been  raised  this  has  been  our 
position,  and  it  is  our  position  today. 

We  have  taken  this  stand  because  we  feel 
there  are  a  number  of  questions,  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  people's  business  in 
the  Ontario  Legislature,  which  are  of  higher 
priority  than  increasing  the  indemnity  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature.  I  merely  list 
them  once  again  at  this  time. 

First,  we  feel  that  of  much  higher  priority 
is  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities,  includ- 
ing research,  to  strengthen  the  legislative  arm 
of  government,  particularly  the  Opposition. 
This  is  a  matter  of  continuing  discussion  and 
negotiation.  I  will  concede  that  the  situation 
has  been  improved,  that  proposals  now  under 
study  could  make  it  acceptable— but,  as  yet, 
the  issue  is  not  resolved. 

Second,  we  are  firm  in  our  conviction  that 
justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  business  of 
a  province  with  a  budget  nearing  $1.5  billion 
without  longer  sessions.  Last  year  we  sat  for 
approximately  70  days— some  14  weeks.  When 
we  insisted  that  this  still  was  not  long  enough, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  retorted  that  we 
wanted  longer  sessions  just  for  the  sake  of 
longer  sessions.  With  respect,  I  say  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  he  misrepresents 
our  position.  Surely,  after  last  session,  the 
government  party,  above  all  others,  should 
be  most  easily  persuaded  that  more  time 
could  have  been  usefully  spent  to  avoid  the 
kind  of  hasty  consideration  which  produced 
the  so-called  "police  state  bill"  last  spring. 
Whether  or  not  the  situation  will  improve 
this  year  is  impossible  to  say  until  this  session 
is  over. 

Third,  while  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  work  of  standing  committees  and  the 
ordering  of  business  in  this  House,  much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  Despite  the  elimination 
of  fall  sessions,  very  little  of  the  govern- 
ment's legislation  has,  as  yet,  been  introduced 
after  six  weeks.  We  still  face  the  prospect 
that  the  concluding  weeks  of  the  session  will 
degenerate  into  a  war  of  attrition  in  which 
the  business  of  the  province  suffers  from  in- 
adequate scrutiny.  I  suggest  once  again  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  hour,  or  perhaps 
two  hours,  a  week  cannot  be  designated,  as  it 
is  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  considera- 
tion of  bills  and  resolutions  introduced  by 
private  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
The  House  has  now  been  sitting  for  six  weeks; 
we  have  sometimes  adjourned  early;  yet  not  a 
single  bill  or  resolution  standing  in  the  name 
of  a  private  member  has  been  called.  The 
prospect  seems,  once  again,  that  they  will,  at 
best,  get  cursory  consideration  in  the  dying 
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weeks  of  the  session;  or  perhaps  will  never  be 
called  at  all. 

I  restate  all  these  points  now,  without 
further  argument.  In  our  view,  they  are  of 
higher  priority  than  any  reconsideration  of 
indemnities  if  the  most  efficient  handling 
of  the  people's  business  is  our  first  considera- 
tion. 

Having  stated  that,  however,  I  want  to  go 
further.  I  recognize  that  we  are  a  minority 
group  in  this  Legislature,  and  that  others 
perhaps  do  not  agree  with  our  assessment  of 
the  situation.  The  question  of  indemnities 
keeps  coming  up;  and  one  newspaper  report 
the  other  day  suggested  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  considering  referring  the  matter 
to  a  select  committee  of  the  Legislature. 

I  want  to  make  an  alternative  suggestion, 
and  I  am  doing  this  on  behalf  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  party  and  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
caucus:  We  in  the  New  Democratic  Party 
feel  that  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
the  question  of  indemnities  should  be  taken 
out  of  politics.  It  is  our  opinion  that  members 
of  the  Legislature  are  placed  in  a  very  in- 
vidious position,  both  from  their  own  point 
of  view  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public,  when  they  decide  the  level  of  their 
own  indemnity.  In  the  recent  past,  changes 
have  invariably  been  made  immediately  after 
an  election  so  that  any  increase  becomes  even 
more  invidious  because,  in  the  minds  of  a 
considerable  sector  of  the  public,  it  is  con- 
cluded that,  having  been  elected,  one  of  the 
first  considerations  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  is  to  raise  their  own  pay.  No 
matter  how  you  rationalize  this  kind  of  action, 
it  is  not  good. 

My  proposal  would  therefore  be  that  if  the 
government  is  going  to  consider  any  change 
in  the  sessional  indemnity,  it  should  refer 
the  matter  to  a  special  committee  of  citizens 
of  the  province.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
body  might  be  made  up  of  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  the  business,  farm  and  labour  com- 
munities, with  the  group  being  chaired  by  a 
member  of  our  judiciary.  Let  this  kind  of 
body,  altogether  apart  from  politics  and  the 
Legislature,  decide  what  would  be  a  fair 
level  for  sessional  indemnities. 

It  may  be  that,  when  they  have  assessed 
the  work  we  do,  they  will  conclude  that  we 
are  paid  too  much  already.  I,  for  one,  would 
be  willing  to  accept  their  decision.  But  they 
would  be  in  a  position  to  fully  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  responsibilities  and 
normal  expenditures  of  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  to  recommend  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Legislature  what  a  fair  figure 
would  be. 


In  arriving  at  their  decision,  I  personally 
would  strongly  urge  that  they  be  asked  to 
look  into  the  proposal  that  out-of-town  mem- 
bers should  be  given  a  per  diem  expense 
allowance.  I  acknowledge  the  difficulties  in 
arriving  at  this,  but  equity  demands  that  the 
greater  expenses  of  members  from  a  distance 
should  be  recognized.  I  say  that  as  a  member 
who  represents  a  Metro  Toronto  riding  and  is, 
therefore,  not  in  a  position  to  benefit  from  it. 

I  would  add  a  further  suggestion.  The  pro- 
cedure which  I  have  suggested  might  well 
be  used  now,  or  at  any  time  in  the  future 
when  it  is  felt  that  the  level  of  indemnities 
should  be  reviewed.  Alternatively,  I  advance 
the  suggestion  that  has  been  raised  in  dis- 
cussions of  this  issue  in  the  United  Kingdom 
by  the  Liberal  Party,  that  the  level  of  in- 
demnities should  be  pegged  to  a  certain  level 
in  the  civil  service  scale  of  salaries.  It  would 
be  for  this  committee  to  decide  at  what  level. 

But  whatever  be  the  specific  terms  of  refer- 
ence given  to  this  special  committee  of  citi- 
zens, the  question  of  the  level  of  indemnities 
should  once  and  for  all  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  politicians,  and  placed  with  an  out- 
side body.  We  have  done  this  with  re- 
distribution. We  should  do  it  with  indem- 
nities. 

For  if  indemnities  are  handled  by  any  com- 
mittee of  this  Legislature,  no  matter  how  we 
select  it,  then  we  as  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature are  in  a  position  that  comes  close  to 
that  of  a  conflict  of  interest.  It  is  inevitable 
that  many  members  of  the  public  will  say 
that  we  are  dipping  into  the  public  Treasury 
to  raise  our  own  pay.  We  in  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  feel  that  we  should  not  place  our- 
selves in  that  position.  Public  life  is  held  in 
tragically  low  esteem  in  Canada  today;  we 
should  not  add  further  to  the  cynicism  and 
criticism  with  which  it  is  viewed  by  having 
changes  in  tlie  indemnity  decided  upon  by 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  benefit  from 
the  change. 

I  put  this  proposal  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter for  his  serious  consideration  and,  for  the 
moment,  I  leave  the  matter  there. 

Vote  1607  agreed  to. 

Vote  1608  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1609: 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Russell):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks on  1609. 

I  would  like  to  put  forward  a  suggestion 
to  the  hon.  Minister  and  to  the  members  of 
the  House  and  the  government  as  a  whole 
and,  in  addition,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
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(Mr.  Dymond)  and  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart).  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  province  of  Ontario  make  available  to  all 
of  its  citizens,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  a  form  of 
comprehensive  personal  identification  card. 
And  I  would  consider  that  such  cards  might 
include,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  infor- 
mation: The  name  of  the  person,  the  date  of 
birth,  the  residential  address,  the  personal 
signature,  a  personal  photograph,  a  finger- 
print, details  as  to  height,  weight  and  colour 
of  eyes,  sex,  blood  group,  emergency  medical 
information,  Ontario  hospital  insurance 
number,  and  medical  insurance  information. 

The  card  which  I  envisage,  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  be  plasticized  and  large  enough  and 
small  enough  in  shape  to  fit  into  a  wallet.  I 
would  suggest  that  perhaps,  subject  to  what- 
ever investigation  you  may  or  may  not  choose 
to  make  in  this  respect,  that  this  might  be 
made  available  on  application  for  $2  or  $3 
to  anyone  who  wished  to  apply  for  it. 

I  have  said  "made  available"  and  "volun- 
tary" because  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  doubt 
if  any  of  us  here  believe,  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  would  want  to  be  forced  into  carry- 
ing a  comprehensive  identification  card.  I 
think  compulsion  would  savour  too  much  to 
our  people  of  a  totalitarian  state.  However, 
I  also  believe  that  a  large  number  of  our 
people  would  appreciate  the  value  of  having 
such  a  card.  And  with  adequate  public  educa- 
tion, I  believe  that  a  very  wide  distribution 
might,  over  the  years,  be  achieved. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  and  the  hon.  Attorney  General  because 
I  believe  that  the  value  of  such  a  comprehen- 
sive identification  card  of  the  type  I  have 
mentioned  has  virtue  in  the  separate  fields  of 
vital  statistics,  medical  care  and  public 
security.  The  authority  for  the  administration 
of  issuance  of  these  cards  could,  I  suggest,  be 
dealt  with  by  way  of  amendment  to  and 
extension  of  The  Vital  Statistics  Act  and  con- 
tinue to  reside  in  the  hon.  Minister's  present 
department,  The  Department  of  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary,  who  is  also  charged,  as  we  all 
know,  with  the  maintenance  of  our  public 
records  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages. 

But  also  in  the  field  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  I  suggest  that  considerable  value 
would  also  be  found  in  broad  public  use  of 
such  a  card.  In  these  days  in  which  more  and 
more  of  our  population  is  urban  and 
anonymously  moving  about  in  floods  of  traffic, 
and  where  the  traffic  toll  is  increasing  almost 
daily  with  their  accidents,  I  can  see  great 
value,  sir,  in  the  police,  ambulance  attend- 
ants,   doctors    and    hospitals    being    able    to 


ascertain  quickly  such  vital  information  as  a 
person's  blood  group;  whether,  for  instance, 
he  has  diabetes,  or  whether  he  has  special 
allergies,  or  whether  he  needs— or,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  avoid— special  medications 
of  particular  types.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
emergency  receiving  departments  of  our  hos- 
pitals, it  would  certainly  be  a  matter  of  great 
convenience  if  the  personal  information  re- 
quired about  a  patient,  together  with  his 
Ontario  hospital  insurance  number  and 
medical  insurance  details,  were  all  simply  and 
legibly  at  hand  upon  reception. 

Finally,  sir,  I  believe  that  the  police  in 
this  province  would  be  assisted  in  a  significant 
number  of  circumstances  involving  emer- 
gencies of  fires,  accidents  and  even  criminal 
investigation,  if  such  a  comprehensive  identi- 
fication card  were  available  upon  the  person, 
and  easily  produced  by  him  if  he  wished— I 
say  wished  voluntarily— to  identify  himself 
in  a  quick  and  authoritative  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  mention  briefly  three 
aspects  of  a  citizen's  relationship  with  officials 
in  institutions  wherein  such  a  comprehensive 
identification  card  would  be  of  value.  But  I 
believe,  sir,  that  there  are  scores  of  other 
circumstances  in  which  such  a  card  would  be 
of  considerable  convenience  to  persons 
possessing  one. 

It  would  be  useful  in  cashing  cheques,  for 
instance,  in  crossing  the  United  States  border, 
in  proving  oneself  to  be  over  21  or  16  where 
that  might  be  necessary,  and  for  all  I  know 
there  may  be  certain  circumstances  when  it 
might  be  useful  to  prove  yourself  under  21 
or  16,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  might  also  be  of  use  in  those  industries, 
and  there  are  a  number  in  this  province, 
which  require  a  degree  of  security  among 
their  employees  due  to  the  nature  of  their 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Minister,  I  have 
raised  this  suggestion  briefly,  sir,  but  I  have 
raised  it  seriously  and  I  hope  that  it  might 
elicit  comments  perhaps  from  yourself,  and 
perhaps  from  hon.  members  of  the  House 
and  the  public.  I  also  hope  that  if  the  re- 
action is  favourable,  the  opportunity  of  being 
able  to  obtain  such  a  card  from  the  province 
of  Ontario  might  be  made  available  shortly— 
perhaps  the  next  session,  if  thought  wise- 
by  way  of  legislation  amending  The  Vital 
Statistics  Act  and  the  kind  of  regulations  that 
would  back  it  up.  Thank  you. 

Mr,  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,,  I 
thought  the  hon.  Minister  might  answer  his 
colleague,  but  I  want  to  ask  a  couple  of 
questions    in    the    registrar-general's  'Iwanch. 
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First  of  all,  wiU  they  be  moved  up  to  these 
buildings,  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  will  be  moving 
up  into  the  complex  when  it  is  completed. 

Mr.  Troy:  You  will  recall,  Mr.  Minister, 
that  several  years  ago,  there  was  a  constituent 
of  mine  who  had  adopted  a  youngster,  bom 
in  England,  and  who  now  wanted  to  get  a 
birth  certificate  in  her  name.  Is  there  any 
further  progress  in  that  regard?  Have  you 
found  any  way  in  which  it  can  be  done  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  I  indicated  to  the 
hon.  member,  that  is  the  responsibility  of 
authorities  in  the  place  of  birth  of  the  child. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  that.  All  we 
can  do  is  make  the  necessary  amendments 
with  relationship  to  our  own  people.  We  have 
a  reciprocal  arrangement  with  the  provinces, 
but  we  have  no  arrangement  and  have  not 
been  able  to  make  any  arrangements  insofar 
as  the  place  of  birth  of  that  particular  child 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Troy:  You  have  no  possibility  of  mak- 
ing arrangements  with  the  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  that  regard?  You  have  to 
carry  on,  and  you  have  reached  the  end  of 
the  road  there? 

Vote  1609  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1610. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
On  vote  1610,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  in- 
formation. We  do  enjoy  franking  privileges 
while  the  House  is  in  session.  Now,  may  a 
constituent  of  ours  send  letters  to  us  without 
putting  postage  on  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  we  do  not  have 
franking  privileges.  The  government  of  On- 
tario pays  postage  to  the  federal  government. 

Vote  1610  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary and  Citizenship. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TOURISM  AND  INFORMATION 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Mr.  Chairman,  1964  was  a 
record  year  for  the  tourist  industry  of  On- 
tario. Revenue  from  all  sources,  including 
spending  by  Ontario  citizens,  increased  by  5.5 
per  cent  over  1963  to  a  total  of  $1,406  million. 
Border  crossings  from  the  United  States  in- 
creased 6.8  per  cent. 


Nineteen-sixty-four  was  a  record  year 
despite  bad  weather  during  much  of  the 
summer  and  low  water  levels  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  some  of  our  inland  lakes  and 
rivers.  However,  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  money  being  injected  into 
Ontario's  economy.  Nor  are  we  satisfied  with 
the  rate  of  growth  achieved  during  the  past 
several  years.  We  must  and  will  do  better. 
We  have  plans  to  that  end. 

During  the  past  two  years  this  department 
has  reassessed  every  aspect  of  our  operations 
with  a  view  to  achieving  for  Ontario  the 
maximum  long-term  growth  in  tourism.  This 
work  is  still  going  on.  In  general  terms  we 
have  two  principal  tasks:  First,  to  use  the  most 
modem  techniques  of  communication  to  sus- 
tain and  enhance  the  favourable  impression, 
at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  tourist  facilities 
and  attractions  of  Ontario.  Second,  to  create 
an  environment  in  which  our  tourist  plant 
can  grow,  prosper  and  fully  meet  the  needs 
of  the  traveller  in  the  mid-1960s. 

A  starting  point,  and  a  vital  one,  for  new 
plans  in  my  department,  is  research.  In  1963, 
as  hon.  members  will  remember,  a  research 
branch  was  established.  An  inventory  of  exist- 
ing travel  research  was  made,  and  specific 
plans  for  new  studies  were  formulated.  Dur- 
ing 1964,  a  number  of  these  studies  were 
conducted.  Some  are  still  going  on.  Late  in 
1964  the  first  results  of  these  studies  began 
to  be  reported  to  us.  They  have  been  and  are 
being  used  as  guides  to  our  programmes  of 
both  promotion  and  development  for  1965 
and  for  the  years  immediately  ahead.  I  would 
like  to  describe  very  briefly  several  of  these 
studies  to  the  hon.  members. 

One  study  was  a  small  pilot  study  of  the 
attitudes  and  impressions  that  Americans  hold 
of  Ontario,  both  those  who  have  travelled  in 
the  province  and,  more  important,  those  who 
have  not.  We  found  that  we  have  been  doing 
a  first-class  job  selling  the  hunting  and  fishing 
and  outdoor  attractions  of  the  province.  Those 
who  visited  us  came  for  our  lakes,  rivers  and 
forests.  Those  who  stayed  away  did  so  be- 
cause they  thought  that  is  all  we  had,  and 
also  because  they  thought  we  had  poor 
roads,  dull  food  and  bad  accommodation. 

It  appears  that  we  have  not  made  a  full  and 
balanced  impression  for  our  province.  We 
have  fallen  perhaps  into  the  very  easy  trap  of 
thinking  that  everyone  else  knew  our  prov- 
ince as  we  in  the  department  did.  This  year, 
the  department's  advertising  will  make  a 
beginning  in  presenting  a  more  valid  im- 
pression by  stressing  the  other  aspects  of  our 
province.  Attractions  such  as  the  Stratford 
Festival,  the  Sudbury  Big  Nickel,  St.  Marie. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  will  continue  to  des- 
cribe in  words  and  pictures,  the  wilderness 
attractions  of  our  province. 

A  second  research  project,  only  half  of 
which  is  now  available  to  us,  is  a  sample  study 
of  the  travel  habits  of  the  residents  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  The  study  now  completed 
covers  the  period  from  April  to  September 
of  1964.  Soon  we  will  have  a  complete  report 
covering  a  full  year  of  travel  by  Metro  resi- 
dents. I  am  told  that  this  study,  using  well 
established  research  techniques,  is  entirely 
new  both  in  scope  and  measurement  of  the 
field  of  travel.  This  is  the  value  of  the  study. 
We  will  know  total  expenditures  for  travel 
by  Metro  residents  in  Ontario,  other  provinces 
and  outside  of  Canada.  We  know  the  interest 
and  activities  which  attract  travellers.  We  can 
differentiate  between  personal  and  pleasure 
travel. 

We  can  describe  and  contrast  the  socio- 
economic characteristics  of  those  who  travel 
and  those  who  do  not,  of  those  who  travel 
abroad  and  those  who  travel  within  tlie  prov- 
ince. Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  we  be- 
lieve we  have  established  a  bench  mark  in 
our  knowledge  of  travel  and  travel  character- 
istics against  which  our  area  studies  can  be 
made  and  compared.  In  the  same  area,  new 
studies  will  help  us  establish  changing 
patterns  in  travel  habits. 

Area  studies  have  also  been  conducted  for 
the  department  in  Elliot  Lake,  Atikokan  and 
Muskoka.  These  were  projectable  sample 
studies  which  reported  the  characteristics  and 
attitudes  of  visitors,  by  automobile,  and  in  a 
certain  time  period,  to  the  particular  com- 
munity or  area.  These  studies  are  of  value  in 
themselves  and  particularly  in  comparison 
with  one  another.  They  will  be  used  in  part 
by  the  department  in  its  travel  counselling 
work.  Communities  will  be  able  to  judge  the 
degree  of  success  they  have  achieved  in 
attracting  and  holding  visitors.  Many  useful 
clues  are  contained  in  these  studies  to  guide 
communities  as  they  make  plans  to  attract 
more  visitors  and  keep  them  longer.  Infor- 
mation is  available  concerning  the  improve- 
ment of  old  facilities  and  the  development 
of  new  ones.  A  number  of  research  projects 
are  being  considered  now  for  implementation 
in  1965-66.  The  studies  that  are  carried  out 
will  add  to  our  knowledge  of  our  prospective 
visitors  and  of  present  and  future  facilities  for 
their  travel  enjoyment  in  Ontario. 

The  department's  advertising  plans  for  1965 
are  based  on  a  number  of  principles.  The 
first  of  these,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
is  the  result  of  research.  It  is  to  balance  the 
image  of  Ontario,  to  do  as  much  figuratively 
for  Shakespeare  in  Stratford  as  for  the  moose 


in  Moosonee— although  before  someone  cor- 
rects me,  I  would  admit  that  I  know  there 
are  no  moose  in  Moosonee,  but  it  makes  a 
pretty  good  phrase.  To  balance  the  image,  to 
describe  both  urban  and  wilderness  vacation 
pleasures  and  to  say  that  everywhere  in 
Ontario  the  traveller  may  enjoy  good  food, 
modem  accommodation,  and  first-class  high- 
ways. 

Tlie  second  principle  which  underlies  our 
new  programme  for  advertising  is  to  create, 
in  advertising  terms,  a  deep  and  favourable 
impression  for  our  province.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  we  must  appear  distinctive  from 
other  travel  and  disposable  income  adver- 
tisers, be  big  enough  to  be  noticed,  appear 
frequently,  and  use  full  colour  to  do  justice 
to  our  scenic  and  man-made  attractions. 

A  third  fundamental  is  that  we  must  direct 
our  promotional  efforts  at  those  most  likely 
to  be  bona-fide  prospects  for  an  Ontario 
vacation.  We  know  a  good  deal  about  the 
kind  of  traveller  who  visits  Ontario.  We 
know  that  it  is  as  great  a  benefit  to  Ontario's 
tourist  industry  to  have  a  Torontonian  spend 
his  vacation  dollars  in  Kenora  as  it  is  to  have 
a  Minnesotan  spend  money  there.  We  also 
know,  contrary  to  conventional  beliefs,  that 
only  about  half  the  families  who  live  in  or 
near  enough  to  Ontario  to  be  logical  prospects 
take  a  vacation  in  any  one  given  year.  In 
oversimplified  terms,  our  best  prospect 
appears  to  be  a  man  in  his  mid-forties,  with 
a  wife,  two  or  three  children  aged  six  to  15, 
a  station  wagon,  an  income  approximating 
$8,000  to  $10,000  a  year,  and  some  college 
education— and  who  lives  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
metropolitan  area.  Of  course,  he  lives,  pre- 
dominantly, within  500  miles  of  our  border. 
Knowing  we  wish  to  appeal  to  a  particular 
kind  of  person,  we  must  use  those  advertising, 
media  most  likely  to  contain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  people  of  this  sort  in  their  audience. 

A  fourth  basic  principle  which  we  injected 
into  our  advertising  plans  for  1964,  and  are 
continuing  in  greater  measure,  is  that  we  must 
extend  the  tourist  season.  Ontario  can  no 
longer  afford  a  two-month  summer  season  for 
its  visitors.  We  by  no  means  suggest,  of 
course,  that  the  seasons  can  be  extended  over- 
night, or  that  July  and  August  will  cease  to 
be  peak  visitor  vacation  months.  But  there  is 
considerable  evidence  that  people  are  travell- 
ing in  Ontario  for  pleasure  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  Conventions,  seminars,  and  company 
meetings  are  increasingly  being  held  in  what 
has  been  referred  to  as  the  off-season— and, 
frankly,  off-season  is  a  term  that  I  wish  would 
disappear  from  our  language— in  our  cities 
and  resort  areas.    Winter  activities— and  here 
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I  include  concerts  and  theatre-going,  as  well 
as  winter  carnivals,  curling  bonspiels,  skiing 
and  the  like— are  increasing.  Aggressive  pro- 
motions can  stimulate  this  trend  and  create  a 
lairger  demand  for  the  travel  pleasure  of 
Ontario. 

Thus  the  four  fundamentals  of  our  pro- 
motional programme  are:  First,  to  balance 
the  impression  visitors  have  of  Ontario; 
second,  to  create  an  important  and  beneficial 
impression  for  our  province— and  this,  of 
course,  Mr.  Chairman,  affects  far  more  than 
just  the  tourist  part  of  Ontario's  industries; 
third,  to  concentrate  our  promotion  among 
those  most  likely  to  be  prospects;  and  fourth, 
to  extend  the  tourist  season.  In  the  months 
ahead,  as  hon.  members  see  for  themselves 
the  work  being  done,  I  believe  they  will  agree 
that  we  have  made  important  progress  in 
achieving  these  aims. 

This  year  the  department  has  redesigned  all 
of  our  promotional  literature.  The  first  of 
these  publications,  the  major  "lure"  book,  will 
be  available  in  approximately  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  Because  our  province  is  a  very  large 
one  and  our  tourist  attractions  so  varied  and 
so  diverse,  it  has  been  difficult  to  describe  all 
of  our  tourist  facilities  fully.  This  year,  in 
addition  to  the  one  major  "lure"  book,  six 
additional  deluxe  promotional  booklets  will 
be  produced,  each  one  devoted  to  one  of  six 
regions  of  our  province.  At  the  same  time, 
our  promotion  in  Canada  and  in  Ontario  will 
feature  particular  areas  of  the  province,  and 
prospective  visitors  will  be  invited  to  write 
for  the  booklets  describing  their  geographic 
area  of  interest. 

While  advertising  may  prompt  a  vacation 
decision  for  Ontario,  it  does  not,  of  course, 
give  space  to  go  into  any  detailed  description 
of  our  tourist  facilities.  Travel  literature 
permits  more  detail  but  it  is  not  specific 
enough  to  answer  the  detailed  questions  pros- 
pective visitors  may  have.  So,  in  order  to 
increase  the  volume  of  personalized,  specific 
and  detailed  information  disseminated  in 
letters  and  folders  by  our  tourist  promotion 
and  information  branch,  we  are  investigating 
very  closely  the  feasibility  of  automating  our 
travel  counselling  functions.  At  the  present 
time,  we  are  optimistic  that,  during  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year,  we  will  have  in  use  at 
least  one  automatic  machine  which  can  store 
up  to  80  different  letter  paragraphs— the  ones 
in  frequent  use— which  can  select  the  per- 
tinent paragraph  or  paragraphs  in  seconds  and 
type  individual  letters  at  the  rate  of  180 
words  a  minute.  Our  aim,  of  course,  is  to 
provide  complete  information  in  the  quickest 
possible  time  so  that  more  vacation  decisions 
will  be  made. 


There  is  one  further  form  of  promotion, 
which  the  department  has  used  successfully 
for  many  years  and  which  we  have  expanded 
and  improved  upon  in  the  past  months.  By 
this,  I  refer  to  the  many  travel  and  sports- 
men's shows  held  across  North  America  each 
winter. 

This  year  we  already  have,  or  will  be 
taking  part  in  such  shows  as  Detroit,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  A  new 
display  has  been  prepared  for  these  shows 
and  new  publicity  programmes  have  been 
built  around  them.  These  shows  are  visited 
by  literally  millions  of  people.  We  feel  that 
by  means  of  bright,  imaginative  displays  and 
solid,  hard-hitting  publicity,  we  can  reach  a 
wide  audience  of  potential  visitors  who  can 
be  told  of  Ontario's  attractions  as  a  year- 
round  travel  value. 

One  other  project  with  which  we  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  success  is  the  souvenir  show. 
As  you  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
first  of  these  was  held  two  years  ago  in  co- 
operation with  The  Department  of  Economics 
and  Development.  Its  purpose  was  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  "made  in  Ontario" 
souvenirs  and  to  bring  together  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  retailers— on  the  one  hand 
to  learn  what  was  available,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  learn  what  was  needed  and  what 
would  sell.  The  success  of  that  show  led  to 
another  one  last  year,  this  time  undertaken  by 
our  own  department  itself.  As  to  the  value, 
I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  one  of 
many  letters  which  we  received.  It  came 
from  a  Dundas  pottery  firm.  I  shall  just 
quote  a  short  portion  from  it: 

Our  sales  have  more  than  doubled  the 
last  two  years  and  we  feel  that  much  of 
this  is  due  to  the  exhibits,  competitions  and 
other  forms  of  publicity  given  by  the 
Ontario  government  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  the  souvenir  industry  in  the 
province.  Your  efforts  in  this  respect  are 
commendable  indeed,  as  well  as  successful, 
and  we  do  appreciate  it. 

As  a  result  of  these  letters,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  as  a  result  of  our  own  studies,  we  have 
determined  to  continue  with  this  programme. 
We  are  still  assessing  all  the  information  avail- 
able, but  money  for  this  purpose  is  provided 
in  the  Budget— the  estimates  for  which  hon. 
members  will  be  dealing  with  shortly— and 
we  intend  to  hold  the  third  of  these  shows 
this  coming  fall- 
All  of  these-^advertising,  literatiure,  research 
and  counselling— are  designed  to  bring  the 
tourist  to  our  province.  But  the  department 
must  also  play  a  role  in  pleasing  the  visitor 
while  he  is  here,  in  providing  a  stimulating 
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experience   that   will   bring   him   back   again 
and  encourage  him  to  tell  his  friends  about  us. 

In  this  regard,  we  have  placed  heavy 
stress  on  encoviraging  communities  to  develop 
local  attractions  to  their  fullest.  Our  field  rep- 
resentatives have  worked  closely  with  com- 
munity and  regional  organizations  to  assist 
them  with  administrative  and  planning  prob- 
lems and  aid  them  in  applying  the  lessons 
learned  by  others. 

A  continuing  importance  has  been  placed 
on  the  matter  of  service  to  the  tourist.  Here 
I  would  like  to  quote  Mr.  David  Caswell, 
vice-president  of  the  association  of  tourist 
resort  operators  of  Ontario.  He  predicted  and 
I  quote:  "I  think  the  trend  will  be  to  kill  the 
customer  with  service." 

This,  I  must  admit,  is  taking  the  matter  a 
little  further  than  we  intended,  but  it  does 
point  up  the  need  for  tourist  operators  to 
concern  themselves  deeply  with  this  subject. 

To  aid  in  this,  the  department  this  year  has 
again  joined  with  the  Canadian  tourist 
association  in  a  joint  programme  called 
"Project  hospitality."  This  is  a  three-stage 
project  aimed  at  bringing  home  to  every  level 
of  the  industry  the  need  for  first-rate  service 
to  all  travellers. 

Stage  1,  which  has  already  begun,  includes 
a  series  of  meetings  in  key  centres  of  the 
province,  with  participation  by  regional  and 
industry  associations.  These  will  be  followed 
by  a  larger  number  of  seminars,  aimed 
primarily  at  the  management  level.  These 
seminars  will  include  panel  discussions  by 
experts  in  the  field,  a  wide  range  of  applicable 
literature,  film  and  slide  presentations  and 
talks  by  persons  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  tourist  industry.  From  these 
stage  2  seminars,  we  anticipate  that  those 
attending  will  set  up  local  hospitality  courses 
for  their  own  employees.  The  department  and 
CTA  have  prepared  material  for  guidance 
in  these  sessions,  but  we  feel  it  is  important 
that  the  initiative  for  them  comes  from  the 
local  level.  To  complement  the  department's 
extended  seminar  programme,  we  are  planning 
this  year  to  institute  a  pilot  project  providing 
a  food  advisory  service  to  the  tourist  industry. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  added  to  our 
staff  of  tourist  industry  officers,  a  select  group 
of  graduates  from  Ryerson  institute  of  tech- 
nology who  have  a  background  and  training 
in  the  field  of  food  service.  Now,  with  nearly 
a  year's  practical  experience,  they  are  able  to 
provide  an  improved  advisory  service  to  the 
industry.  To  plan  and  co-ordinate  this  service, 
the  department  has  obtained  the  services  of 
a  graduate  home  economist  with  many  years 
experience  in  industrial,  institutional  and  gov- 


ernment work.  With  this  small  but  efficient 
operation  and  in  conjunction  with  the  home 
economics  service  of  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  we  hope  to  provide  menu  plan- 
ning services,  assistance  in  kitchen  design 
and— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Menu  plan- 
ning services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Kitchen  planning  services. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  you  not  say  menu  before 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Menu  planning. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  about  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko)?  He  should  plan  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  He  has  an  excellent  wife, 
he  has  no  problems  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  he  has  the  design  and  the 


Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): That  was  for  provincial  affairs.  This  is 
for  every  restaurant  and  hotel. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  I  see,  there  is  a  difference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  is  a  fine  distinction 
there.  Menu  planning  services,  assistance  in 
kitchen  design  and  advice  regarding  the  pres- 
entation of  food  to  the  customer— and  we 
will  give  this  service  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  if  he  requires  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  A  moment  ago  I  mentioned 
regional  councils.  We  are  very  carefully  con- 
sidering the  entire  regional  council  pro- 
gramme as  it  pertains  to  sizes  and  boundaries, 
grant  structures,  financial  assistance  and 
regional  responsibilities.  As  yet,  we  have 
reached  no  decisions  on  these  matters,  but  I 
anticipate  that  any  changes  to  be  made  will 
take  cognizance  of  any  present  inequalities 
as  well  as  the  initiative  shovra  by  various 
regions. 

During  the  coming  weeks  I  anticipate  that 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  will  be  asked 
to  vote  on  several  pieces  of  legislation  affect- 
ing my  department.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into 
detail  regarding  them  of  course,  at  this  time, 
except  to  say  that  they  include  revisions  of 
the  present  Acts  and  the  consolidation  of  The 
Tourist  Establishments  Act  and  The  Tourism 
and  Information  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  greatest  tourist 
resources  of  our  province  is  our  magnificent 
system  of  inland  waterways.  In  recent  years, 
with   the   tremendous   rise   in   popularity    of 
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pleasure  boating,  the  use  and  importance  of 
these  waterways  have  steadily  increased.  For 
example,  in  1962  and  1963,  the  last  two  years 
for  which  complete  figures  are  available,  the 
number  of  tourists  entering  Ontario  by  boat 
was  second  only  to  the  number  entering  by 
automobile.  In  fact,  and  this  might  surprise 
some  hon.  members,  it  was  a  larger  number 
than  by  air,  rail  or  bus.  And  it  is  a  steadily 
increasing  figure.  In  1962,  some  347,000 
persons  came  to  Ontario  by  boat.  One  year 
later  this  number  had  risen  to  376,500,  an  in- 
crease of  8  per  cent.  This  has,  of  course, 
caused  a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  port  and 
dock  facilities  as  well  as  the  canals  and  water- 
ways in  general. 

Mindful  of  the  economic  development  of 
regions  served  by  these  waterways,  the  de- 
partment has  begun  a  major  study  of  the  use 
of  waterways  by  pleasure  craft  and,  particu- 
larly important,  the  problems  inherent  in  the 
growth  of  this  use. 

As  you  can  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
jurisdiction  over  various  aspects  of  the  water- 
ways is  shared  by  several  federal  and  provin- 
cial departments  and  agencies.  In  fact.  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  has  been 
and  is  meeting  with  The  Dominion  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  in  this  respect  and  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission  also  is 
involved.  Thus,  we  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
undertake  what  we  believe  to  be  the  first 
comprehensive  study  of  all  aspects  of  the 
programme,  including  the  identification  of 
existing  traffic;  the  existence  or  provision  of 
adequate  mooring  facilities;  water  levels  and 
pollution;  present  standards  of  law  enforce- 
ment; and  the  various  areas  of  co-operation 
which  can  be  developed  with  private  enter- 
prise by  all  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  that  your  responsibility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  first  phase  of  the  study 
included  the  Ottawa  River,  the  St.  Lawrence 
River- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  soon  as  I  finish  this 
paragraph. 

—and  the  Rideau  and  Trent-Severn  systems. 
This  study  has  provided  a  solid  foundation  of 
knowledge  from  which,  working  with  the 
various  departments  and  agencies,  a  long- 
term  development  plan  can  be  worked  out  to 
allow  the  most  effective  utilization  of  these 


Mr.  Singer:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  consider 
the  water  levels  in  the  lakes  and  our  water- 


ways, his  responsibility?  I  was  under  the 
impression  this  was  the  responsibility  of  his 
colleague  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources   Management   (Mr.   Simonett). 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  I 
made  it  clear  in  my  remarks,  but  I  will  be 
glad  to  expand  them.  The  interests  of  the 
boating  public  who  are  a  very  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  part  of  the  tourist  industry, 
encompass  all  aspects  of  water  use.  I  hope 
I  did  not  suggest  to  my  hon.  friend  that  we 
propose  to  regulate  water  levels,  but  we  are 
interested  in  what  they  are,  what  their  past 
has  been,  what  their  likely  effect  is  going  to 
be  if  people  are  going  to  expand  marina-type 
facilities,  and  so  there  is  some  place  they  can 
go  to  for  all  the  information  of  the  economic 
prospects  of  such  an  operation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  brief  supple- 
mentary question.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  a  very  substantial  criticism  to 
direct  to  someone,  so  far  as  water  levels  are 
concerned.  Does  this  hon.  Minister  propose  to 
deal  with  it  or  would  it  be  his  hon.  colleague 
in  The  Department  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management? 

An  hon.  member:  Energy  and  Resources. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  in  criticizing  what 
the  water  levels  are  now,  according  to  the 
federal  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs,  I  believe 
that  the  criticism  is  directed  to  somebody  not 
on  this  earth.    As  far  as— 

Mr.  Singer:  In  so  far  as  it  is  within  govern- 
mental control,  which  one  of  you  wants  to 
deal  with  it? 

Mr,  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Do 
you  want  to  make  it  rain  tomorrow? 

Mr.  Singer:  They  will  move  you  right  over 
there  any  moment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  would  be  an  excellent  subject  for 
my  hon.  friend  to  make  a  Budget  speech  on. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no.  Are  you  accepting  this 
as  your  responsibility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  said  that  I  do  not  think 
it  affects  the  estimates  of  this  department. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ontario  is 
a  province  with  a  proud  and  honourable 
history  and  one  of  the  most  gratifying  aspects 
of  my  present  position  is  the  opportunity  it 
presents  both  to  preserve  the  physical  remains 
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of  those  pioneer  eras  and  to  assist  in  the  vast 
amounts  of  research  and  scholarship  con- 
nected with  the  study  of  our  past.  The 
modern  age,  despite  its  many  advances,  has 
brought  one  major  hazard  to  the  historian;  the 
increased  mobihty  of  our  population  means 
that  many  older  homes  have  been  abandoned 
and  collections  of  correspondence,  documents, 
diaries,  commercial  records,  photographs  and 
so  on,  are  being  destroyed,  or  simply  have 
disappeared.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  modest 
increase  sought  in  the  estimates  for  the 
department  of  public  records  and  archives 
will  make  it  possible  to  increase  our  efforts 
to  find  such  material  before  it  is  lost  to 
posterity. 

In  this  regard  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
quite  seriously,  that  if  any  hon.  members  of 
this  House  know  the  whereabouts  of  manu- 
script records  of  provincial  or  general  interest 
it  would  be  much  appreciated  if  they  would 
notify  the  provincial  archivist. 

Our  microfilming  programme  will  also  be 
intensified  during  the  coming  year,  with  par- 
ticular attention  being  paid  to  19th-century 
newspapers.  At  present  the  archives  branch 
is  co-operating  with  a  Treasury  committee 
studying  records  control,  as  it  affects  all  de- 
partments of  this  government.  Recommenda- 
tions are  expected  within  the  next  few 
months  and  a  small  specialized  section,  con- 
cerned solely  with  government  records  man- 
agement and  disposal,  will  be  formed  within 
the  branch  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  historical  branch  is  preparing  an  in- 
ventory of  Ontario  buildings  of  historic  and 
architectural  significance.  The  department 
also  intends  to  co-operate  with  the  University 
of  Toronto's  school  of  architecture  in  prepar- 
ing detailed  studies  of  the  province's  remain- 
ing historic  structures.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  public 
service  rendered  by  the  members  of  the 
archaeological  and  historic  sites  board, 
which  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  oui 
department.  The  members  are,  of  course,  all 
private  citizens.  In  attending  meetings, 
plaque  unveilings  and  so  forth,  they  must  take 
time  off  from  tlieir  own  careers  and  this  they 
do  unstintingly  and  gladly. 

Nor  would  it  be  fitting  for  me  to  overlook 
this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  contin- 
uing fine  efforts  of  our  motion-picture  classi- 
fiers in  our  theatres  branch.  I  feel  it  is 
typical  of  their  unobtrusive  and  tasteful  work 
that,  during  the  debate  on  this  department's 
estimates  one  year  ago,  within  minutes  they 
were  criticized  by  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition— on  the  one  hand  for  being  too 
lenient,  and  on  the  other  for  being  too  harsh. 


During  1964  the  theatres  branch  worked 
in  conjunction  with  a  major  film  producer  to 
produce  two  films,  one  on  the  Rideau  water- 
way and  one  on  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  aquarama,  which  will  be  shown 
world-wide  in  theatrical  distribution.  Each 
will  be  seen  by  approximately  three  million 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ontario's  official  centennial 
project  was  announced  last  August  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and  plans 
have  been  moving  ahead  since  that  time. 
Architectural  drawings  will  be  available 
shortly  and  themes  for  displays  are  being  pre- 
pared by  the  highly  qualified  staff  of  the 
centre  and  by  recognized  authorities  serving 
as  consultants  on  the  project.  Further  reports 
of  progress  on  the  centre  will,  of  course,  be 
given  as  details  are  completed. 

The  centre  will  tell,  in  a  graphic  way,  the 
story  of  this  province's  growth  and  develop- 
ment as  they  are  related  to  technological  and 
scientific  progress.  There  will  be  special 
attention  given  to  achievements  which  are 
uniquely  connected  with  Ontario. 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  centre  will  be 
telling  the  story  of  modem  man,  the  scientific 
and  technological  steps  that  led  to  his  present 
way  of  life  and  the  changes  that  the  future 
will  bring. 

The  centre's  key  buildings  will  be  built 
and  in  operation  by  July  1,  1967,  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Confederation.  Other  stages 
will  follow.  The  centre,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
add  enormously  to  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  province  and  will  be 
an  important  attraction  for  visitors  to  our 
province.  There  has  been,  and  there  will 
continue  to  be,  extremely  close  haison  with 
educational  authorities  on  all  levels,  and  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Davis)  serves  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Confederation  cen- 
tennial project. 

The  location  of  the  centre,  in  the  parkland 
area  in  the  Don  valley  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  will  make  it  easily  accessible  to  the 
largest  possible  number  of  the  school  children 
in  the  province.  Our  planning  is  based  on 
extremely  heavy  use  of  the  centre  for  visits 
related  to  school  studies.  Its  location  also,  I 
may  say,  will  make  it  easy  to  find  for  those 
visitors  from  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

In  addition,  the  department  has  established 
an  Ontario  centennial  planning  branch  to 
establish  liaison  between  the  federal  centen- 
nial commission,  the  Canadian  centenary 
council  and  the  municipalities  in  Ontario  for 
the    planning    and    implementaton    of    the 
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centennial  projects,  celebrations  and  activities 
in  communities  tliroughout  our  province. 

This  branch  has  established  16  planning 
subcommittees  to  provide  expert  advice  in 
specific  areas  such  as  the  performing  arts, 
folk  arts,  ceremonials  and  tattoos,  sports, 
women's  interests,  church  and  service  clubs, 
youth  programmes  and  the  confederation 
train  and  caravan  tours. 

This  branch  is  in  touch  with  1,007  muni- 
cipalities in  the  province  to  assist  in  setting-up 
local  centennial  committees.  To  date,  over 
300  of  these  local  centennial  committees  have 
been  established.  A  series  of  regional  confer- 
ences across  the  province  are  planned;  these 
will  cover  every  aspect  of  organization  and 
planning  for  celebrations  and  activities 
throughout  Centennial  Year. 

Planning  guides  are  being  prepared  for  the 
formation,  organization  and  function  of  local 
committees. 

The  Ontario  centennial  newsletter,  a 
monthly  publication  to  begin  in  March  this 
year,  will  keep  municipalities,  centennial 
committees  and  community  bodies  informed 
of  planning  progress  at  all  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
this  government  has  a  very  proud  record  in 
the  field  of  historical  restorations— a  record 
that  is  being  enhanced  by  the  work  now 
progressing  on  "Sainte  Marie  among  the 
Hurons"  near  Midland. 

This,  of  course,  is  just  the  first  step  in  the 
entire  Huronia  development  project  which 
eventually,  we  expect,  will  include  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Nancy  Museum  and  recon- 
struction of  the  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments at  Penetanguishene. 

The  Sainte  Marie  portion  of  the  project, 
undertaken  in  co-operation  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario,  was  begun  last 
summer  and  by  the  end  of  the  season  the 
original  enclosure  had  been  palisaded  once 
more.  This  summer  it  is  hoped  to  complete 
the  Indian  compound  within  the  enclosure 
and  to  begin  work  on  some  of  the  European 
buildings  in  the  south  end  of  the  settlement. 

Although  the  project  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  province's  official  centennial  plans, 
we  hope  and  expect  to  have  it  completed 
by  1967  to  provide  another  attraction  in  what 
we  expect  will  be  an  exceptional  tourist  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  presented  to  this 
House  the  highlights  of  our  programme  for 
1965.  The  tourist  industry  of  Ontario  is 
already  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
province.  Its  benefits  extend  to  every  person 
and  permeate  every  aspect  of  our  economy. 
It  is  one  of  our  great  natural  resources  and  it 


is  a  natural  resource  that  need  never  be 
depleted.  Our  visitors  take  nothing  away 
when  they  leave  us  except,  hopefully, 
pleasant  memories.  Of  course,  they  leave 
behind  them  money. 

Important  as  the  industry  now  is,  I  have 
said  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  exploiting 
opportunities  to  maximize  the  long-term 
growth  of  this  industry.  From  what  has  been 
said  tonight  I  hope  the  hon.  members  will 
agree  that  some  forward  steps  are  being 
taken.  We  have  set  out  to  double  the  revenue 
received  by  our  province  from  travel  by  1967. 
This  is  a  goal  which  is  possible  to  achieve. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  substantial  gains  will 
be  made  during  1965  and  1966.  It  is  during 
these  two  years  that  we  can  build  the  firm 
foundation  necessary  to  fully  benefit  from 
the  travel  explosion  which  will  be  caused  by 
Centennial  Year  and  Expo  '67.  This  depart- 
ment and  this  government,  working  with  the 
Canadian  centennial  committee  in  Ottawa, 
and  mimicipalities  throughout  the  province, 
and  our  colleagues  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
have  jointly  embarked  on  a  multiplicity  of 
programmes  designed  to  encourage  Canadians 
to  see  their  own  country  and  Ontarians  to 
see  their  own  province. 

Expo  '67,  an  international  exposition  of  the 
first  class,  provides  us  with  another  unparal- 
lelled  opportunity.  They  anticipate  30  million 
visits  from  ten  million  individuals  during  the 
six  months  of  the  fair's  duration.  This  depart- 
ment is  working  closely  with  the  promotion 
officials  of  Expo  '67  on  the  pvirely  selfish 
ground  that  whatever  benefits  Expo  benefits 
the  travel  industry  of  this  province.  Many 
visitors  to  Expo— both  from  the  United  States 
and  western  Canada— will  naturally  travel  the 
highways  of  Ontario  to  reach  Expo.  In  order 
that  they  may  be  fully  rested  when  they  arrive 
in  Montreal,  we  will  encourage  them  to  spend 
additional  pleasant  days  en  route  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

We  will  also,  in  co-operation  with  Tlie  De- 
partment of  Economics  and  Development, 
present  the  Ontario  story  to  Expo  visitors 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  believe  they  have 
missed  the  most  attractive  and  exciting  part 
of  their  Canadian  visit  should  they  fail  to 
see  Ontario  on  their  way  home. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  new,  additional 
funds  will  be  required  to  implement  the  pro- 
grammes necessary  to  achieve  our  goal  in 
1967.  But  I  am  confident  that,  with  the  sound 
aggressive  programmes  of  promotion  going 
on  now  and  the  special  benefits  of  1967,  we 
have  the  ability  to  double,  to  $3  billion,  the 
tourist  revenue  of  Ontario  during  the  next 
three  years. 
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On  vote  2001: 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  this  debate 
on  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Tourism  and  Information,  I  would  first  hke 
to  comment  on  a  few  of  the  items  about 
which  the  hon.  Minister  spoke  in  his  presen- 
tation. 

In  his  opening  paragraph,  he  indicated  that 
1964  was  a  record  year  for  the  tourist  indus- 
try in  Ontario,  the  spending  increasing  by 
some  5.5  per  cent  during  the  past  year  and, 
further,  that  border  crossings  had  increased 
6.8  per  cent.  But  I  would  like  to  find  out 
from  the  hon.  Minister  just  what  his  reaction 
is  to  the  fact  that  I  believe  in  Europe  the 
tourist  industry  increased  by  from  12  to  13 
per  cent  in  the  tourist  countries.  The  United 
States  travel  to  these  countries  increased  some 
10  to  12  per  cent.  Possibly  I  can  get  an 
answer  to  that  a  little  later  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Would  you  like  the  com- 
ment at  the  moment? 

Mr.  Paterson:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  say  that  I  would  not  want  the  hon. 
member  to  misunderstand  me:  I  think  we 
have  a  lot  to  do,  I  think  there  is  tremendous 
potential,  and  we  have  not  done  more  than 
scratch  it.  On  the  other  hand,  very  often  a 
percentage  without  figures  on  the  whole 
background  can  be  misleading.  For  instance, 
if  you  had  100  people  this  year  and  get  112 
next  year,  it  is  a  12  per  cent  increase;  but  in 
terms  of  dollars,  in  terms  of  effect  on  the 
economy,  it  might  not  be  as  important  as,  say, 
a  one  per  cent  increase  on  a  million  people. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter, but  I  just  wonder:  Our  work  week  is 
shortening,  our  population  is  increasing  at  a 
certain  rate,  and  I  really  do  not  think  that  we 
have  progressed  as  rapidly  as  we  would  like 
to  see. 

The  hon.  Minister  made  a  few  other  com- 
ments. I  quote  the  hon.  Minister:  "It  appears 
that  we  have  not  made  a  full  and  balanced 
impression  for  our  province."  I  think  I  will 
point  this  out  later  in  my  remarks,  in  an  effort 
to  help  the  hon.  Minister  along  in  his  work 
in  this  regard. 

The  hon.  Minister  made  certain  comments 
regarding  pilot  studies  and  research  projects. 
I  do  recall  such  a  project  which  happened  in 
my  home  town  of  Leamington  and  Lakefield 
and  so  forth;  and  I  would  just  like  to  know 
if  it  is  his  intention  to  return  to  these  same 
communities,    in    which    these    studies    were 


made,  at  a  later  date  and  review  the  situa- 
tion to  see  how  the  economy  of  these  munici- 
polities  has  increased.  It  would  be  interesting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
things  that  is  important  in  a  study  is  to  have 
something  accurate  to  compare  it  to.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  problems  we  have  is 
that  the  techniques  of  the  tourist  studies  we 
have  done  in  communities  throughout  the 
province,  over  a  number  of  years,  have 
changed  somewhat.  I  cannot  answer  the  hon. 
member  for  a  moment  about  the  specific  areas 
he  mentions;  but  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  study  done  today— with  the  methods 
which  are  being  used  now  and  the  data  being 
gathered— would  be  properly  comparable  to 
one  done  perhaps  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
However,  we  are  very  anxious,  and  we  feel 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  in  this  kind 
of  study.  And  if  it  appears  to  our  research 
people  that  this  would  be  valuable,  we  will 
certainly  do  it. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Thank  you. 

Further  along  in  the  hon.  Minister's  speech 
he  mentioned  that  he  was  automating  his 
travel  counselling.  I  certainly  hope  his  oper- 
ators do  not  push  the  wrong  button  on  the 
odd  occasion.    Humans  are  not  infallible. 

He  made  remarks  regarding  the  souvenir 
industry  and  participation  in  the  various 
shows.  I  noticed  that  you  were  not  in  the 
spring  gift  show  this  year,  and  you  did  not 
indicate  that  you  are  going  to  be  in  the 
Sportsman's  Show  this  year;  but  you  will  be 
in  the  later  show  in  the  fall,  is  that  correct? 

I  might  just  report  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
I  had  occasion  to  be  at  the  spring  gift  show, 
and  the  fact  that  we  proud  Canadians  now 
have  a  new  distinctive  flag,  gave  the  biggest 
impact  to  the  spring  gift  show  and  the  tourist 
trade;  and  the  fact  is  that  Canadian  souvenirs 
with  the  Maple  Leaf  design  are  going  to  be 
the  biggest  sellers  throughout  the  breadth  of 
Ontario  this  coming  season. 

Further,  there  was  reference  made  to  the 
hospitality  conferences,  which  are  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Canadian  tourist  asso- 
ciation and  various  chambers  of  commerce. 
I  had  occasion  to  attend  one  of  those  this  past 
fall  and  I  was  very  disappointed  at  the  turn- 
out. This  happened  to  be  in  my  own  area. 
I  just  wonder  what  the  reaction  is  throughout 
the  province.  Are  they  getting  the  attend- 
ance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  like  so  many 
other  things,  it  varies  considerably.  In  those 
areas  where  the  importance  of  the  industry 
is  known  to  the  majority  of  people,  not  just 
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the  people  who  are  thought  to  be  interested— 
the  accommodation  and  food  operators  who, 
as  my  hon.  friend  knows,  benefit  to  the  extent 
of  perhaps  40  per  cent  of  the  traveller's 
dollar— in  these  areas  where  there  is  an 
awareness,  and  I  will  not  make  any  invidious 
comparisons  at  the  moment,  we  have  found 
the  response  to  be  good  in  programmes  simi- 
lar to  this.  This  one  is  just  starting,  in  its 
present  form.  In  other  places,  we  have  been 
quite  disappointed.  This  of  course,  again, 
goes  back  to  what  I  think  I  mentioned  in  my 
remarks  last  year.  There  are  two  things  that 
need  to  be  done  to  enhance  our  industry:  One 
of  them  is  work  of  promotion,  counselling, 
upgrading  of  standards.  The  other,  which  I 
think  perhaps  is  equal  with  it— sometimes  I 
think  it  is  more  important— is  to  get  an  aware- 
ness by  everybody  in  the  province  of  how 
important  the  industry  is,  so  that  we  will 
have  polite  people,  a  friendly  atmosphere  and 
an  upgrading  of  standards. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Thank  you.  Through  you, 
Mr.  Chairman;  the  hon.  Minister  also  passed 
comments  on  marinas.  I  had  occasion  to  bring 
this  up  in  my  speech  last  year  in  this  depart- 
ment, pointing  out  the  fact  that  Essex  county 
has,  within  two  hours'  cruising  time,  the  largest 
concentration  of  power  boats  in  the  world, 
from  the  American  shoreline.  I  might  draw 
to  the  attention  of  this  House  that  the  state  of 
Michigan  several  years  ago  adopted  a  pro- 
gramme of  harbours  of  refuge,  setting  up 
these  harbours  along  the  Great  Lakes,  ap- 
proximately every  25  miles  along  their  coast- 
line, and  they  did  this  through  not  rebating 
the  full  amount  of  the  tax  which  goes  to 
power  boating  in  Ontario.  I  trust  that  the 
hon.  Minister  will  take  this  into  consideration 
along  with  the  survey  that  was  done  by  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  on  mariaa 
facilities  in  our  province.  It  is  quite  a 
volume. 

I  will  send  the  hon.  Minister  a  copy  of  my 
prepared  text  so  that  he  may  follow  my  re- 
marks. 

Last  year,  in  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Tourism  and  Information,  the  hon. 
Minister,  commenting  on  the  greatly  changed 
nature  of  tlie  tourist  industry,  stated  that  a 
crisis  was  being  reached  in  recreation  and 
travel.  He  fiurther  stated,  and  I  quote:  "It  is 
a  crisis  which  can  be  solved  only  when  this 
department  meets  the  need  for  positive 
leadership  in  the  tourist  industry." 

I  think  this  statement  is  very  significant. 
And  tonight,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  House, 
that  not  only  is  this  an  admission  that  this 
department  has  not  shown  the  way  in  former 
years,  but  as  my  remarks  conclude,  I  hope 


that  I  will  point  out  that,  after  almost  one 
and  a  half  years  under  this  new  Minister 
and  much  shuffling  in  personnel,  this  de- 
partment is  still  not  playing  the  djmamic  role 
that  it  should.  Last  March  the  hon.  Minister 
announced  a  new  outlook  in  four  broad  areas 
in  this  department,  the  first  of  which  was  in 
promotion   and   advertising. 

From  the  published  accounts,  the  last  year 
in  the  record  of  the  three  branches  that 
would  fall  in  this  category,  the  department 
spent  some  $1,483,500.  This  year  it  is  re- 
questing $1,746,000,  an  increase  of  some 
$262,500,  which  is  about  an  18  per  cent  in- 
crease. Certainly,  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House  know  of  the  increasing  competition 
for  the  tourist  dollar,  from  various  countries 
and  other  jurisdictions  in  Canada,  and  we 
realize  that  we  must  increase  our  advertising 
if  we  are  to  maintain  or  increase  our  share 
of  the  tourist  business. 

But  I  ask  you,  where  is  this  18  per  cent 
increase  being  spent?  Well,  I  think  you  can 
figure  it  out  for  yourselves.  Salaries  in  these 
three  branches  are  being  raised  $162,500  and 
travelling  expenses  another  $12,500.  I  think 
this  is  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent  in 
travelling  expenses.  Maintenance  costs  have 
increased  approximately  $12,000,  a  33  per 
cent  jump   over  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr,  Auld:  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt 
my  hon.  friend.    To  save  me— 

Mr.  Paterson:  These  are  three  sub-sections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Which  three  branches? 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  do  not  have  my  book  open. 
Yes,  the  three  votes  listed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  first  page. 

This  accounts  for  all  but  about  $75,000  of 
the  increased  budget  in  these  three  branches. 
Possibly  the  hon.  Minister  has  just  relocated 
salaries  in  vote  2005,  from  the  operation  of 
reception  centres,  which  could  account  for 
the  drop  of  $101,000  in  that  part  of  the 
budget.  I  trust  that  the  hon.  Minister  will 
clarify  this  particular  estimate. 

In  fairness  to  this  department,  an  approxi- 
mate 20  per  cent  increase  has  been  allocated 
to  publications  and  advertising  budget,  bring- 
ing this  up  over  the  million-dollar  mark.  In 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  changes  made 
in  our  travel  literature.  Does  this  mean  that 
there  have  been  changes  in  advertising 
agencies  under  this  department?  And  if  so, 
on  what  grounds  were  the  decisions  to  change 
agencies  made?  I  think  I  will  get  an  answer 
on  this  from  the  hon.  Minister. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No  changes. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Turning  back  further  to  the 
great  drop  in  budget  for  the  operation  of 
oflRcial  reception  centres— especially  with  six 
more  service  centres  being  opened  this  year 
along  401,  or  the  Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway 
—I  would  like  to  pose  these  questions  to  the 
hon.  Minister:  Has  tlie  department  decided 
that  these  reception  centres  are  ineffective? 
Are  some  of  these  centres  to  be  closed  and, 
if  so,  are  others  being  maintained?  I  note  also 
that  the  budget  for  the  editors'  tours  increased 
$10,000,  from  $48,500  to  $58,500  this  year. 
I  have  attended  portions  of  several  of  these 
tours  over  former  years,  and  realized  the 
potential  value  that  they  hold  for  our  prov- 
ince. But  I  would  like  to  know,  is  this  alloca- 
tion just  for  the  U.S.  editors'  tour,  or  for  other 
tours  as  well?  and  on  what  basis  are  these 
editors  and  writers  selected?  And  further,  has 
the  department  ever  figured  out  the  value  of 
these  tours,  on  the  basis  of  lines  written  by 
these  editors  in  their  home  papers?  I  would 
like  to  have  a  financial  breakdown  on  this 
appropriation,  as  to  how  much  is  earmarked 
for  travel,  accommodation,  meals,  entertain- 
ment and  liquor.  I  trust  the  hon.  Minister 
can  supply  these  figures. 

Since  writing  the  formal  draft  of  this 
speech,  I  note  in  the  report  of  this  depart- 
ment, that  there  was  a  ten-day  tour  for  the 
ethnic  press.  I  think  this  is  good  and  hope 
that  this  will  continue.  Could  the  hon. 
Minister  explain  as  to  how  these  editors  are 
selected?  And  will  a  new  group  be  invited 
this  year? 

Last  year  the  hon.  Mnister  stated  that  the 
department's  advertising  plans  were  laid  out 
15  months  in  advance  and  he  hoped  that  they 
could  be  planned  two  years  in  advance  in 
order  that  regional  tourist  councils  and 
private  sections  of  the  tovirist  industry  could 
co-ordinate  and  co-operate  with  these  advertis- 
ing plans.  I  call  upon  this  department  to  spell 
out  its  promotional  programme  of  special 
events  regarding  our  centennial  and  our  role 
in  regard  to  the  Montreal  World's  Fair.  I 
would  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  would  give 
out  these  advertising  plans  before  the  end  of 
this  session.  Our  centennial  year,  1967,  is  less 
than  two  years  away.  Let  us  see  the  positive 
leadership  in  advertising  for  our  tourist  in- 
dustry for  1967. 

I  have  dealt  with  this  first  item  in  the  "new 
look"  of  the  department  at  considerable 
length  and  would  now  turn  my  attention  to 
the  second  which  is  "the  supplying  of  detailed 
information  to  individuals  and  counselling  of 
tourists  and  potential  tourists."  Possibly  this 
is  why  the  budget  for  salaries  in  vote  2005 


has  increased  so  greatly.  I  personally  think 
that  there  is  room  in  this  department  for  this 
type  of  service,  but  I  wonder  how  this  will  be 
handled.  Will  all  requests  for  specific  or 
detailed  information  be  handled  here  in  To- 
ronto? If  so,  I  do  not  think  that  this  plan  will 
be  as  eflFective  as  if  these  replies  were  formu- 
lated and  answered  from  the  offices  of  our 
regional  tourist  councils  where  the  officials 
know  all  about  the  details  of  their  own  area. 

But  this  regional  service  is  impossible  under 
the  existing  grant  structures  to  regional  coun- 
cils. They  are  allowed  only  $500  for  office 
expenses  out  of  their  allocation  of  $5,000, 
under  the  matching  grant  programme. 

These  regional  tourist  councils  are  treated 
as  poor  cousins,  compared  to  the  regional 
development  associations  who  are  given  three 
times  the  size  of  grant  and  allowed  to  set  up 
good  offices  with  competent,  full-time,  paid 
management.  Not  so  in  the  regional  tourist 
councils.  I  would  call  upon  the  hon.  Minister 
to  re-examine  the  role  of  these  regional  coun- 
cils and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  he  is  in- 
tending to  do  this  and  to  assist  them  to 
become  more  effective  through  larger  grants 
and  allow  a  permanent  staff  which  could  give 
personalized  service  and  detailed  information 
on  their  respective  areas. 

Possibly  the  32  regional  councils  could  be 
cut  in  number  to  facilitate  this  suggestion,  as 
we  all  know  of  the  great  inequities  that  now 
exist  between  these  regional  tourist  councils. 
And  while  I  am  still  in  this  area  of  travel 
counselling  I  might  make  one  further  sug- 
gestion: that  in  the  various  information  centres 
at  our  borders,  along  401  and  at  other  points, 
there  should  be  a  place  for  men  as  travel 
counsellors,  not  that  I  do  not  think  the  ladies 
are  attractive  and  doing  a  reasonable  job,  but 
I  do  think  that  the  knowledge  of  some  of  our 
older  men  could  be  a  great  asset.  I  am  sure 
that  this  department  could  hire  men  who 
have  travelled  extensively  in  all  parts  of  our 
province  and  who  would  know  the  areas  in 
which  they  live  like  the  palms  of  their  hands, 
and  know  about  the  many  personal  problems 
of  the  travelling  public.  These  old-timers 
know  the  local  history,  know  the  local  folk- 
lore, know  the  back  roads,  and  they  have  a 
good  idea  of  where  Aunt  Suzy  or  Cousin 
Jim  might  live.  They  could  be  of  tremendous 
value  in  many  of  our  information  centres. 

Another  area  in  counselling  tourists  where 
this  department  could  play  a  significant  role 
is  in  the  matter  of  area  information  centres 
in  regions  where  resorts  and  communities 
have  established,  or  would  like  to  establish  an 
area  information  booth.  These  area  booths  do 
an  excellent  job  at  the  local  level  and  help 
keep  the  tourists  from  just  passing  through 
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our  province.  Possibly  this  department  should 
consider  some  sort  of  grant  to  supplement 
the  budgets  of  these  local  area  information 
booths.  And  I  might  say,  in  fairness  to  the 
hon.  Minister  and  his  department,  that  these 
centres  now  in  operation  certainly  appreciate 
the  literature  and  guidance  forthcoming  from 
this  department. 

There  are  a  few  comments  I  feel  I  should 
make  at  this  time  on  the  operation  of  the  in- 
formation centres  that  service  areas  along 
Highway  401.  I  have  always  made  a  point  of 
stopping  at  a  booth  when  I  visit  any  centre 
and  I  realize  the  great  contribution  these 
centres  could  make  to  tourism.  I  realize  that 
there  is  tremendous  expense  involved  in  man- 
ning these  booths  for  a  few  short  weeks  in  the 
summer.  I  know  of  the  financial  plight  of  the 
regional  tourist  councils  that  support  this 
programme— councils  from  far-distant  points  in 
Ontario,  who  have  been  forced  by  The  De- 
partment of  Tourism  and  Information  to  con- 
tribute to  this  operation.  I  feel,  as  do  many 
persons  in  the  tourist  industry,  that  the  prov- 
ince should  bear  the  cost  of  the  operation  of 
these  information  booths  and  service  centres 
along  Highway  401. 

The  concept  of  these  information  centres 
was  to  encourage  our  visitors  to  visit  other 
parts  of  our  province,  to  get  off  401  and  visit 
the  many  interesting  communities  located 
away  from  this  broad  ribbon  of  concrete,  to 
stay  longer  in  Ontario,  to  re-stimulate  the 
many  service  industries  that  have  been  detri- 
mentally affected  by  Highway  401.  The  in- 
formation centres  along  401  could  be  the 
greatest  "Welcome  Wagon"  to  this  great  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  to  send  visitors  to  visit  many 
of  the  little  known  and  unexplored  sections 
of  our  wonderful  province. 

I  call  upon  The  Department  of  Tourism  and 
Information  to  re-examine  the  role  of  these 
information  centres  and  create  them  into  the 
powerful  and  persuasive  tool  that  they  should 
be  for  the  benefit  of  all  Ontario. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  hon.  Minister 
has  prepared  six  booklets  to  promote  the 
virtues  of  six  particular  regions  in  this  prov- 
ince. I  have  not  seen  these  as  yet,  but  I  do 
feel  that  this  will  be  a  forward  step  and  the 
tj^e  of  publication  that  we  should  have  in 
this  province. 

While  I  am  still  talking  in  the  area  of 
tourist  guides,  I  would  like  to  pose  a  question 
to  the  hon.  Minister.  Has  The  Department  of 
Tourism  and  Information  ever  thought  of 
I  setting  out  courses  for  professional  hunting 
and  fishing  guides,  such  as  carried  on  by  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  at  Atikokan? 
A  good  guide  on  such  a  trip  can  make  the 
difference  between  a  pleasant  visit  and  an  un- 


pleasant one,  and  a  pleasant  experience  is  sure 
to  bring  repeat  customers  and  their  friends. 
Possibly  this  department  should  consider  some 
short  courses  and  emphasize  the  importance 
of  this  job  and  teach  the  guides  a  little 
practical  psychology  and  a  few  business 
practices.  I  am  sure  this  investment  would 
pay  great  dividends  in  our  hunting  and  fishing 
areas  to  the  north. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  "new  look" 
of  this  department,  as  announced  one  year 
ago.  Item  No.  3  was  "Planning,  Regulation 
and  Guidance,"  which  comes  under  vote  2006, 
the  tourist  industry  development  branch.  I 
would  note  under  this  vote  again  that  salaries 
have  increased  about  15  per  cent;  but  what 
is  more  significant,  the  appropriation  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  The  Tourist 
Establishments  Act  and  others  has  almost 
tripled,  a  jump  from  $12,500  to  $36,000.  I 
hope  that  this  means  what  I  interpret  it  to 
mean.  Possibly  the  hon.  Minister  will  correct 
me  if  my  assumption  is  incorrect. 

Last  year  in  the  House,  the  hon.  Minister 
advised  us  that  there  would  be  a  shift  in 
emphasis  by  this  branch,  from  merely  enforc- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Act,  to  stressing 
counselling,  education  and  promoting,  to  show 
our  operators  that  a  good  operator  can  get  a 
better  return  on  his  investment  than  a  poor 
operator.  I  wholeheartedly  support  this  view 
and  trust  that  this  is  what  is  being  done  by 
this  branch.  But  I  would  warn  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  we  cannot  afford  any  deterioration 
of  our  standards.  We  in  the  industry  itself 
must  continually  work  for  the  upgrading  of 
our  restaurants,  hotels  and  motels. 

I  might  ask  at  this  time,  just  what  actions 
are  taken  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  The 
Tourist  Establishments  Act?  How  many  prose- 
cutions have  been  made  under  this  Act  in 
each  year  of  the  past  five  years?  And  further, 
does  the  hon.  Minister  feel  that  the  steps 
being  taken  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  sufficient?  I  might  ask  specifically  as 
to  what  action  was  taken  in  the  Peterborough 
area  as  a  result  of  the  drastic  overcharging 
at  the  time  of  the  international  ploughing 
match?  Press  reports  of  October  9  indicate 
that  in  the  preliminary  investigation  by  your 
representative,  it  was  shown  that  a  great 
number  of  motel  owners  almost  doubled  their 
rates. 

Was  there  any  action  taken  on  this  specific 
situation?  And  if  so,  how  many  motels  were 
involved  and  what  was  their  penalty? 

In  this  same  vote  the  grants  to  regional 
tourist  councils  may  be  discussed.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  some  discussion  on  this  pro- 
gramme later  in  the  estimates. 
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I  would  also  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  com- 
ment on  his  statement  of  one  year  ago:  "A 
disappointingly  few  of  the  areas  qualified  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  grants— 22  out  of  31. 
We  feel  that  this  is  partially  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  regional  councils  to  obtain 
clerical  or  administrative  services  to  assist 
in  promoting  activities  within  the  region." 
And  further,  that  changes  in  legislation  allow 
a  $500  expenditure  in  this  regard.  Has  this 
$500  allowance  helped  these  regional  councils 
raise  their  portion  of  their  budget?  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  this  question. 

Last  year  in  the  House,  the  hon.  Minister 
announced  the  publication  of  some  of  its 
literature  in  French.  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
kindly  advise  as  to  how  many  different  folders 
have  been  printed  in  languages  other  than 
English,  and  the  total  numbers  printed  in 
each  case? 

Last  year  in  the  House,  the  hon.  Minister 
stated  that  he  wished  to  emphasize  the  very 
large  part  that  the  historical  has  to  play  in 
the  development  of  the  Ontario  tourist 
industry.  But  I  would  note  that,  in  the  esti- 
mates for  this  branch,  there  is  very  little 
change  in  the  appropriation. 

Last  year  I  spoke  on  this  subject  and  called 
for  this  province  to  commence  an  operative 
programme  for  our  historic  sites  and  special 
attractions. 

Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  will  speak  out  in 
support  of  the  resolution  I  have  placed  on  the 
order  paper,  which  would  allow  interested 
citizens  and  groups  to  develop  and  operate 
many  of  these  sites  and  attractions  and  thus 
supplement  this  area  where  insufficient  finan- 
ces and  involvement  are  found. 

Early  in  this  session  I  took  time  to  draft  a 
circular  letter  asking  five  questions  on  the 
tourist  industry.  Several  hundred  copies  of 
this  letter  went  out  to  restaurants,  hotels, 
motels  and  tourist  camp  operators,  in  order 
to  give  me  a  cross-section  of  opinions  on  this 
industry  right  at  the  grass  roots  level.  The 
response,  with  replies  to  this  circular,  has 
been  good  as  I  have  had  more  than  a  15  per 
cent  return— as  well  as  several  phone  con- 
versations and  persons  coming  to  these  build- 
ings to  discuss  the  ills  of  the  tourist  industry 
with  me.  I  think  this  is  a  good  indication 
that  all  is  not  well  in  this  industry. 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  from  sections 
of  various  of  these  letters.  I  think,  possibly, 
the  most  interesting  is  the  start  of  one  letter 
and  the  final  paragraph: 

Dear  Mr.  Paterson: 

I   was   pleased   to  receive  your  mimeo- 
graphed    letter     concerning     the     tourist 

industry.    It  is  about  time  that  the  Ontario 


goverimient,  no  matter  whether  it  be  the 
party  in  power  or  the  Opposition  party, 
initiated  some  sort  of  concrete  action  to 
aid  the  tourist  industry  in  our  province. 

Up  to  now,  we  in  the  resort  business  see 
nothing  but  grandiose  words;  promises,  and 
parks,  but  no  action  for  the  hotels  and 
lodges. 

The  final  paragraph  of  this  letter: 

I  would  be  pleased  to  meet  personally 
with  you  to  discuss  this  matter,  because  I 
do    appreciate    your    interest    in    tourism, 
which  appears  to  put  you  in  a  lonely  spot. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Who  signed  it? 

An  hon.  member:  Jim  Auld. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I'll  bet  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts)  got  the 
same  letter.  I  used  to  get  them  when  I  was 
there. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  have  copies  of  the  letter 
and  I  think  one  will  be  published  in  due 
course  in  the  trade  magazine  dealing  with 
the  tourist  industry. 

The  first  of  these  questions  I  asked  of  the 
tourist  industry  was  as  follows:  Do  you  feel 
that  adequate  financing  is  available  to  all 
segments  of  the  tourist  industry  for  operating 
premises,  building  additions  and  providing 
recreational  facilities? 

The  answer  in  almost  each  reply  has 
definitely  been:  No,  there  is  not  adequate 
financing  available  for  the  tourist  industry. 

And,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  House  and 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  I 
would  like  to  read  a  few  comments  in  this 
regard— and  I  will  quote  from  unnamed 
sources  at  this  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  not  very  fair. 
Tell  us— 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  will  seek  their  permission 
and  make  their  names  known  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Do  not  make  it  known 
to  me;  make  it  known  to  the  House. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Has  the  hon. 
Minister  got  ants  in  his  pants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  got 
ants  in  his  pants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No.  I  just  want  to  know 
what  he  is  talking  about,  or  who  he  is  talking 
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for.    I  am  in  the  money-lending  business;  I 
might  be  able  to  make  a  good  deal  some  time. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  will  give  your  name  to  the 
writers  of  these  dozens  of  letters.  But  in 
regard  to  financing,  the  first  reply  was:  "Not 
only  is  it  inadequate  but  it  is  non-existent." 

A  lot  of  motel  operators  I  have  talked  to 
complain  they  cannot  borrow  money  except 
at  high  interest  rates,  mostly  12  per  cent;  no 
wonder  the  hon.  Minister  wants  to  get  into 
this  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  will  tell  you.  The 
fellow  who  is  wilhng  to  pay  a  high  rate  of 
interest  is  not  a  good  credit  risk.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  man  who  will  argue  with 
me  about  paying  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent 
difference.  That  is  the  fellow  I  like  to  do 
business  with  because  he  is  going  to  pay  the 
interest  and  the  principal.  The  ones  with  the 
high  rate  of  interest,  no,  I  do  not  want  them 
at  all.  Get  me  one  who  will  argue  for  six  per 
cent. 

Mr,  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Where  is  your 
office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  In  Timmins. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Is  that  Windfall 
money? 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  will  read  this: 

Witness  the  sudden  improvements  which 
appeared  when  the  federal  small  business 
improvements  loan  was  made  available. 
However,  $25,000  is  insufficient  for  even 
a  small  operator  in  carrying  out  major 
changes  or  improvements.  The  only  other 
legitimate  financing  available  is  the  In- 
dustrial Development  Bank,  again  a  federal 
agency.  To  qualify  for  this,  one  must  jump 
through  hoops  and  be  prepared  to  appear, 
cap  in  hand,  at  this  court  of  last  resort- 
no  pun  intended,  because  it  is  not  funny. 
Other  conventional  financing  organizations 
have  traditionally  avoided  tourist  resorts 
like  the  plague. 

The  provincial  economic  development 
council  has  arrangements  to  assist  resorts 
when  all  else  fails.  However,  I  know  of 
no  one  in  the  industry  who  has  benefited 
by  this. 

Since  tourism  is  one  of  our  leading  in- 
dustries, we  firmly  believe  that  the  provin- 
cial government  should  provide  readily 
available  capital  for  responsible  operators 
so  that  they  may  upgrade  the  spotty  quality 
of  our  tourist  resorts.  Our  group  has  made 
overtures  to  the  provincial  government 
along  these  lines  to  no  avail.    Our  sugges- 


tions were  relatively  specific  and  we  will 
be  pleased  to  communicate  them  to  you 
at  any  time. 

Here  is  another: 

In  our  business,  we  would  like  to  add 
another  ten  units  to  our  motel  and  remodel 
the  dining  room  for  a  dining  licence,  which 
tourists  are  now  asking  for.  We  would  like 
to  instal  a  swimming  pool,  shuffle  boards, 
tennis  court,  and  would  also  like  to  put  in 
a  trailer  park.  We  accommodate  about  70 
guests  in  July  and  August,  and  we  turn 
away  as  many  as  we  accommodate. 

I  think  this  is  the  sad  state  of  our  industry: 
This  would  involve  a  sum  of  money 
which  we  would  have  to  have  at  low  in- 
terest rates  on  a  long-term  basis.  We  feel 
this  would  be  a  big  attraction  in  the  area, 
as  it  does  lack  facilities. 

I  have  two  more  quotations  here: 

While  there  does  seem  to  be  some  sort 
of  government  plan  regarding  financing, 
inquiries  at  my  bank  lead  me  to  feel  that 
it  is  not  as  accessible  as  would  be  desired. 
I  am  anticipating  expansion  in  the  form  of 
new  buildings  and  park  development  and 
would  certainly  appreciate  funds  at  a 
reasonable  interest  rate  spread  over  a 
period  of  time  for  repaying. 

Another: 

What  financing  is  available,  if  any,  for 
us,  I  mean  private  owners?  Myself,  I  paid 
$105,000  two  years  ago  for  this  place,  my 
balance  is  $50,000  at  eight  per  cent.  Gan 
I  get  money  cheaper  with  a  longer  term, 
as  now  I  have  to  pay  $5,000  yearly,  plus 
interest? 

And  one  final  quotation  from  a  letter: 

As  to  your  question  No.  1,  I  absolutely 
do  not  think  that  there  is  adequate 
financing  available  to  the  tourist  industry. 
Conventional  and  speculative  lenders  run 
away  from  a  seasonal  operation.  Banks 
will  not  touch  it  as  a  rule. 

A  loudly  hailed  Ontario  development 
agency  has  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  yet  has  made  only  one 
very  small  loan  to  a  tourist  establishment 
in  northern  Ontario,  despite  many  hun- 
dreds of  applications. 

I    would    ask   the    hon.    Minister   if   this    is 
correct? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  There  were  not  many 
hundreds. 

Mr.  Paterson:  The  fumbling  of  the  huge 
Ontario  development  agency  staff  leaves  one 
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to  believe  that  it  is  purely  a  retirement  home 
for  men  unsuccessful  in  private  business,  I 
found  the  lack  of  efficiency  of  that  organiza- 
tion shameful,  despite  many  attempts  to  ob- 
tain the  advice  and  the  assistance  they  are 
chartered  to  give. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  What  was  his  working 
capital,  do  you  know,  in  his  own  business? 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  would  say,  in  this  one, 
about  $750,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  We  would  be  interested 
in  seeing  him. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Fine.  We  will  direct  him  to 
you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  would  doubt  it.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  one  in  Ontario  worth  any- 
thing— 

Mr.  Paterson:  This  is  one  of  the  major 
operators  in  our  province  at  an  established 
resort. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  do  not  you  fellows  take 
over- 
Mr.  Paterson:  Also,  I  personally  have 
checked  with  our  three  chartered  banks,  with 
officials  of  the  Industrial  Development  Bank 
who,  although  they  are  empowered  to  do  so, 
through  The  Small  Business  Loans  Act,  have 
shown  no  real  interest  or  concerted  effort  to 
make  loans  to  persons  in  the  tourist  industry. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Let  us  have  the  names  of  those  people  and 
the  locations  of  the  businesses  and  we  can 
do  something  for  them.  Let  us  not  confuse 
things  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  have  also  spoken  with 
officials  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  want  to  de- 
velop a  Costa  Nostra  correspondence,  or  any 
secret  society,  just  bring  it  out  into  the  open. 

Mr.  Paterson:  —the  Ontario  development 
agency  and  have  failed  to  receive  any  con- 
crete assistance  from  this  department  because 
the  tourist  industry,  which  is  a  service  in- 
dustry, is  not  eligible  for  consideration  in  this 
department.  I  quote  from  the  brochure  from 
the  Ontario  development  agency: 

Why  was  the  agency  established?  The 
Ontario  development  agency  was  estab- 
lished for  the  specific  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating economic  development  of  the 
province,  by  providing  financial  and  other 
assistance  to  certain  industries,  especially 
those  iengaged  in  manufacturing.    Through 


such  assistance,  many  of  these  industries 
may  be  able  to  create  additional  employ- 
ment, enlarge  exports  or  replace  imports. 

Now,  under  the  sub-section:  Who  can  qualify 

for  assistance? 

Companies  and  individuals  that  can  meet 
the  criteria  noted  below  will  be  considered 
for  financial  assistance.  (1)  Applicants 
must  have  been  unable  to  obtain— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber permit  an  observation  at  this  point? 

Mr.   Singer:  Oh,  no.  No  observations,  no, 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Would  you  permit  an 

observation? 

Mr.  Paterson:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Would  it  not  be  better 
if  that  particular  subject  was  discussed  under 
the  estimates  under  the  department  respon- 
sible for  making  the  loans  to  those  industries 
qualified?  We  are  dealing  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Tourism  and  Information. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  believe  the  hon.  Minister 
of  this  department  made  some  reference  to 
the  lack  of  financing  in  his  speech  tonight, 
and  I  would  like  to  follow  through  with  this 
programme  because  this  is  the  most  serious 
deterrent  to  this  industry. 

I  think  I  have  already  demonstrated  this 
problem  in  the  few  comments  that  I  have 
read  into  the  record.  The  second  point  on  the 
qualifications: 

Applicants  must  be  engaged  in  endeav- 
ours which  will  contribute  in  a  substantial 
manner  to  the  economic  development  of 
Ontario. 

I  think  we  will  agree  that  the  tourist  industry 
certainly  plays  a  great  economic  role  in  this 
province.  The  third  point: 

Applicants  must  furnish  evidence  that  the 
management  now  in  office,  or  proposed,  is 
capable  of  operating  the  business  success- 
fully. 

Most  of  these  operators  have  been  in  busi- 
ness for  years.  I  understand  there  have  been 
some  book-keeping  problems  which  have  been 
a  deterrent,  but  I  understand  this  is  being  up- 
graded very  quickly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  By  the  -department. 

Mr.   Paterson:    That   is   correct.   They   are 

giving  assistance. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  glad  you  are  listening 
over  there. 
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Mr.  Paterson:  The  fourth  point: 

Applicants  must  furnish  evidence  of  the 
soundness  of  the  venture  and  the  abihty  to 
retire  out  of  future  earnings  any  guarantee 
which  may  be  provided. 

I  think  this  can  be  done  in  most  instances. 
Fifthly: 

Applicants  must  have  sufficient  financial 
equity  in  the  business  to  warrant  the  finan- 
cial assistance  which  may  be  provided 
through  the  agency. 

Certainly  most  of  these  tourist  operators  have 
a  great  financial  involvement  in  buildings, 
lands  and  equipment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  wonder  if  my  hon.  friend 
would  permit  me  to  say  something  in  this 
connection  at  the  moment?  I  do  not  like  to 
interrupt  him.  It  is  important  that  we  realize 
that  the  tourist  industry  includes  a  lot  of 
people,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  who  are  not 
specifically  in  the  resort  type  of  the  accom- 
modation field. 

My  information  is  that  the  people  who  are 
in  the  accommodation  end  are,  in  most  cases, 
not  having  too  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
financing  either  from  the  traditional  sources, 
the  banks  and  insurance  companies,  trust 
companies,  the  Industrial  Development  Bank 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  small  loans  Act, 
although  as  my  hon.  friend  points  out,  the 
maximum  is  such  that  it  does  not  apply  too 
much  in  this  case.  To  operate  a  successful 
accommodation  operation  today,  you  need  a 
fairly  large  one.  I  think  that  some  of  the 
people  who  are  in  difficulty  are  those  who 
have  a  very  small  operation  and  apparently 
in  today's  type  of  operation  five  units,  even 
if  they  are  brand  new,  will  be  very  unlikely 
to  be  financially  successful.  But  the  three 
points  that  my  hon.  friend  has  just  read  from 
the  brochure  of  the  Ontario  development 
agency  are,  in  our  experience,  the  three 
points  where  the  unsuccessful  applicants  for 
guarantees  or  loans  have  had  difficulty.  While 
this  is,  of  course,  primarily  a  matter  for  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development, 
we  have  had  a  number  of  people  come  to  our 
department  and  I  would  be  very  anxious, 
without  getting  the  names  in  the  House,  to  go 
into  any  of  the  replies  which  my  hon.  friend 
has  had  to  see  if  they  can  be  helped  in  the 
same  way. 

In  a  number  of  cases  where  we  have  been 
approached  we  have  taken  the  people  down 
to  ODA.  They  may  not  have  had  a  guarantee 
from  ODA  because  of  certain  other  matters 
of  ODA  policy,  which  the  hon.  Minister  is 
studying  at  the  present  time,  but  they  may 
have  been  able  to  get,  after  the  ODA  financial 


people  have  taken  a  look  at  their  operation 
and  helped  them  in  their  book-keeping 
—which  has  been  the  problem,  as  my  hon. 
friend  knows,  on  certain  occasions— financing 
from  the  bank,  from  trust  companies,  or  from 
the  Industrial  Development  Bank. 

As  I  started  out  to  say,  this  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  tourist  industry.  The  motel  opera- 
tion, the  restaurant  operation  generally,  if  it 
is  a  sound  venture,  has  not  had  too  much 
difficulty,  according  to  my  information.  It  has 
been  the  small  operator  who  has  had  great 
difficulty  in  going  to  anyone  and  qualifying 
under  the  three  points  mentioned. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  hon.  Minister,  but  I  had  a  delegation 
down  here  from  North  Bay  and  one  such 
small  operator,  an  experienced  operator  who 
had  an  investment  of  approximately  $100,000 
—probably  one  of  the  better  operators  in  that 
area— has  been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  funds 
for  further  expansion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  How  much  money  did 

he  need- 
Mr.  Paterson:  No,  he  just  wants  to  put  in  a 

little  dining  room. 

Mr.  Whicher:  One  wanted  $7,500. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
Ontario  development  agency  excludes  service 
industries,  which  covers  the  tourist  industry, 
is  the  big  detriment  to  the  development  of 
private  enterprise  in  this  industry.  I  feel  that 
the  Ontario  development  agency  must  be 
given  more  power,  more  money,  and  wider 
terms  of  reference  to  aid  this  industry.  I  trust 
that  the  two  hon.  Ministers  will  be  able  to 
come  to  this  arrangement. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Tourism  and  Information,  if  he  and  his  de- 
partment really  want  to  give  the  tourist  indus- 
try in  this  province  a  real  shot  in  the  arm, 
discuss  this  problem  with  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development  and  make  the 
necessary  changes  to  allow  the  Ontario  de- 
velopment agency  to  allow  guaranteed  loans 
to  operators  of  motels,  hotels  and  toiurist 
camps,  lodges  and  other  recreational  enter- 
prises. I  think  this  pretty  well  covers  the 
field. 

A  further  suggestion-^apd  I  hate  to  bring 
this  up  after  what  has  been  said  in  this  House 
today— but  when  this  government  goes  to 
the  next  federal-provincial  conference,  I  hope 
that  high  on  the  agenda  is  a  request  that  the 
$25,000  limit  on  The  Small  Business  Loans 
Act  be  raised  to  $50,000.  I  have  discussed 
this  with  various  people  and  have  information 
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that  the  federal  authorities  are  considering 
this  move.  I  would  think  that  an  official  re- 
quest by  this  government  would  not  fall  on 
deaf  ears.  I  think  that  the  figures  in  the 
report  of  this  department  regarding  con- 
struction of  tourist  establishments  verify  this 
problem  and  I  wish  to  thank  the  hon.  Minister 
for  a  copy  of  the  figures. 

Out  of  these  statistics  I  found  that  248 
new  establishments  were  created  this  past 
year;  there  were  2,261  new  units  and  1,574 
camp  spaces  to  a  total  value  of  $17,226,775— 
I  think  this  is  commendable— and  further,  that 
363  existing  establishments  added  1,124  units 
and  990  camp  spaces  valued  at  $5,625,800. 

But  getting  down  to  what  I  was  driving  at 
previously  in  my  remarks,  85  existing  estab- 
lishments did  remodelling  and  reconstruction 
and  created  only  183  additional  units  and 
only  24  camp  spaces,  valued  at  less  than 
$200,000.  To  me,  this  dramatically  points  out 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  established 
operator  who  wishes  to  upgrade  his  premises 
and  expand  his  operations.  These  are  the  very 
people  that  develop  tourism  in  our  province 
and  I  really  think  that  we  owe  them  some- 
thing. 

It  certainly  appears  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  arrange  for  financing  of  brand-new  hotels 
and  resorts  than  it  is  to  get  financing  to  up- 
date existing  operations.  I  feel  that  possibly 
any  five  of  us  in  this  House  could  go  down  to 
a  bank  and  borrow  the  money  and  go  into 
the  resort  business  almost  overnight,  with  no 
problems  at  all,  but  the  existing  resort  opera- 
tor has  a  very  difficult  time.  I  note  by  the 
statistics  available  that  well  over  50  per  cent 
of  brand-new  construction  took  place  in  the 
Kitchener  regional  tourist  area.  I  would 
assume  that  this  would  be  southwestern  On- 
tario, with  the  smallest  development  in  the 
Kenora-Huntsville  areas. 

The  regional  tourist  areas  where  the  least 
number  of  additions  were  made  were  the 
Kenora  and  North  Bay  areas  and  reconstruc- 
tion was  almost  non-existent  in  the  North 
Bay  area. 

I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  what  percentage  of 
these  new  motel  and  motor  hotel  units  are 
being  erected  by,  or  affiliated  with,  chains 
and  what  percentage  of  these  chains  are 
American-dominated?  What  percentage  of 
these  new  units  am  being  built  in  cities  as 
against  resort  arq^fSr  I  would  further  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  what  steps  are  being  taken 
to  encourage  the  erection  of  more  cottage 
units  and  resort  units?  He  made  remarks  in 
his  study  that  he  is  interested  in  getting  a 
man  of  40  with  a  wife  and  three  children  and 
a  station  wagon  and  so  forth.    This,  I  feel,  is 


where  we  have  been  falling  down,  in  provid- 
ing facilities  for  famiHes.  I  think  this  is  what 
this  province  needs  because  families  stay 
longer  in  an  area  and  they  are  great  economic 
assets  to  our  resort  areas.  So  much  for  the 
problems  of  financing,  which  I  feel  are  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  development  of  our 
tourist  industry. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  second 
question  that  I  asked  of  the  wide  cross-section 
of  our  tourist  industry.  Do  you  feel  that  a 
major  attraction  such  as  Upper  Canada 
Village  would  be  of  benefit  to  your  area?  And 
can  you  suggest  such  an  attraction?  Certainly, 
almost  all  replies  favoured  the  establishment 
of  these  major  attractions  to  supplement  the 
natural  attractions  with  which  many  areas  of 
our  province  are  already  blessed.  The  sugges- 
tions were  varied  and  I  will  supply  these  to 
the  hon.  Minister  if  he  so  desires. 

Last  year  in  my  role  as  critic  I  suggested 
that  the  province  commence  a  programme  of 
creating  major  attractions  in  all  parts  of  our 
province,  not  only  to  attract  United  States 
visitors  but  to  encourage  residents  of  our 
own  province  to  visit  all  parts  of  Ontario. 

The  resolution  that  I  have  on  the  order 
paper  would  facilitate  private  enterprise  to 
create  and  operate  these  attractions  and  thus 
not  only  develop  these  attractions  in  all  parts 
of  our  province,  but  at  the  same  time  give 
this  department  a  great  number  of  attractions 
to  publicize  in  its  efforts  to  attract  people  to 
our  province. 

The    third    question    I    asked    was:    "Are 
regional   tourist   councils  working  effectively 
in  your  area?    What  do  you  think  of  them?" 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  comments: 
We   never  hear  of  them.     Whatever   is 
being    done    hereabouts    is    being    kept    a 
deep,  dark  secret. 
One  reply  had  three  question  marks.   Another 
comment: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  regional  tourist 
councils  could  work  a  little  more  effectively 
in  the  interests  of  the  privately  owned 
parks  and  resorts. 

To  question  No.  3,  all  I  have  to  say  is 
that  I  think  they  could  stand  a  lot  of 
improvement.  I  think  there  is  a  consider- 
able waste  of  money.  I  am  in  favour  of 
smaller,  more  compact  areas. 

I  feel,  in  respect  to  your  third  question, 
that  there  is  not  enough  public  interest 
and  co-operation  in  this  matter.  However, 
considering  the  short  period  of  operation 
of  the  regional  council,  some  progress  has 
been  made.  I  think  the  organization  of 
such  councils  is  a  good  idea  on  the  part  of 
the  government  departments. 
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They  are  getting  a  little  more  favourable.  In 
fact,  here  is  a  better  one  and  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  will  appre- 
ciate this  next  one: 

Our  regional  council,  of  course,  I  have 
to  say,  is  operating  very  efficiently.  How- 
ever, our  activities  are  very  limited  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds  and  I  feel  that  the 
provincial  government  could  legitimately 
offer  larger  grants  to  such  tourist  councils 
to  assist  them  in  their  promotion  and 
advertising. 

Here  is  another: 

Regional  tourist  councils,  when  they  are 
active,  can  do  a  very  good  job.  The  Sea- 
way valley  travel  council  is  a  very  active 
group.  What  we  need  mostly  is  a  booklet 
or  pamphlet  from  The  Department  of 
Tourism  and  Information.  This  booklet,  for 
the  benefit  of  prospective  private  members 
of  the  tourist  council,  should  give  the  facts 
of  life  about  the  tourist  industry,  break- 
down of  the  tourist  dollar,  what  the  tourist 
industry  means  to  a  storekeeper,  service 
station  operator,  accountant,  and  so  forth. 
This  would  help  the  membership  campaign 
of  the  tourist  council  tremendously. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  worthwhile  suggestion. 

I  did  have  countless  other  comments  from 
tourist  operators  who  are  active  on  tourist 
councils  and  who  thought  the  programme  of 
regional  councils  was  reasonable,  and  even 
good.  But  there  are  a  few  areas  where  these 
councils  have  fallen  short  of  the  mark  and  I 
would  like  to  summarize  a  very  intensive 
report  that  I  have  received  in  this  regard. 
First,  we  need  to  review  the  basis  upon  which 
these  tourist  areas  were  founded.  Lambton 
county  alone  is  one  council;  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
is  one  council,  yet  there  are  five  large 
counties  and  three  quarters  of  a  million  people 
in  the  Niagara-Iroquois  tourist  area.  Each 
received  the  same  grant.  The  second  point: 
The  regional  tourist  councils  have  no  pro- 
vincial council,  as  do  regional  development 
associations,  in  order  that  the  different  regions 
can  keep  informed  of  what  the  others  are 
doing,  or  plan  any  co-ordinated  action  or 
policy. 

A  third  point:  The  Ontario  travel  council, 
formed  to  operate  the  tourist  information 
centres  along  Highway  401,  is  not  a  sensible 
arrangement,  on  the  basis  that  they  are  now 
operating.  To  be  fair,  there  should  be  oper- 
ating information  centres  on  every  major 
highway  in  Ontario.  Why  should  the  Lake- 
head  regional  councils  be  asked  to  contribute 
to  riiaintain  20  information  centres  along 
Highway  401? 


Was  this  Ontario  travel  council  set  up 
because  The  Department  of  Tourism  and 
Information  was  afraid  that  if  they  opened 
these  centres  themselves,  they  would  have 
set  the  precedent  and  would  be  requested  to 
do  so  in  other  areas?  I  feel  that  what  the 
province  did  do  was  allocate  the  $5,000 
matching  grants  out  to  various  councils  and 
then  demand  that,  in  some  cases,  30  per  cent 
of  this  be  paid  back  into  the  travel  council 
to  operate  these  booths.  I  would  say  to  this 
department:  Take  over  the  operation  of 
these  Highway  401  information  centres  com- 
pletely and  free  the  tourist  councils  from 
this  financial  burden. 

The  province,  I  believe,  has  been  forced 
to  contribute  more  heavily  each  year  to  help 
operate  these,  anyway. 

Now,  my  last  question  on  the  circular  was: 
"Does  your  area  need  an  information  centre? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  programme  of 
information  centres  along  Highway  401?"  I 
think  I  have  already  dealt  with  this  fully  but 
there  are  these  few  other  suggestions: 

The  information  booths  on  Highway  401 
are  fine  but  do  not  stay  open  to  assist 
people  in  winter  travelling  or  even  try  to 
promote  winter  tourists.  A  visitor  infor- 
mation centre  on  Highway  No.  2  between 
Brighton  and  Trenton  would  assist  in  help- 
ing the  development  in  this  area. 

Another: 

Your  question  No.  4  concerning  visitor 
information  centres  is  answered  in  part  in 
the  above  No.  3.  I  think  that  the  centre 
with  which  I  have  most  contact,  near 
Barrie,  is  an  excellent  operation,  but  because 
of  the  many  highways,  lakes,  lodges,  in  the 
Gravenhurst,  Bracebridge  and  Huntsville 
areas,  I  think  there  should  be  one  centre 
in  that  area,  on  Highway  11,  with  adequate 
signs  in  both  directions  several  miles  apart, 
notifying  the  traveller  of  the  location  of 
this  travellers'  information  centre. 

And  another: 

Highway  401  should  give  us  better 
markings  for  the  tourists  to  get  to  No.  2, 
the  scenic  route. 

Another,  and  this  is  a  very  intensive  one: 

The  programme  of  information  centres 
along  Highway  401  is  not  working  Well  yet. 
If  they  could  be  staffed  and  paid  the  same 
as  the  government  information  centres  they 
would  be  much  more  functional.  Highway 
401  is  a  provincial  highway  paid  for  with 
Ontario  money,  and  Ontario  business  should 
benefit  from  it.  However,  in  1964,  a  large 
group  of  motels  on  Highway  2  suffered 
losses  on  account  of  401   opening.    Gross 
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income  in  1964  was  35  per  cent  lower  than 
in  1963,  in  our  area.  The  Department  of 
Highways  is  advising  the  tourist  on  401  at 
every  interchange  how  close  he  is  getting 
to  Montreal.  We  suggest  these  signs 
should  be  changed  to  Cornwall— Cornwall 
is  the  largest  city  near  the  easterly  end  of 
Highway  401  and  should  be  mentioned  on 
the  signs  between  Kingston  and  Cornwall. 
Lack  of  information  signs  on  Highway  401 
is  feeding  the  tourists  right  into  bordering 
Quebec. 

And   one   final   statement;    I   did   not  realize 

that  this  was  the  final  statement: 

If  you,  as  Liberal  Party  critic,  can  effect 
some  changes  in  the  dictatorial  attitude  of 
The  Department  of  Highways  officials,  you 
will  be  a  hero  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  from  Tory  territory. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Who  signed  that— the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)? 

Mr.  Paterson:  No,  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Grossman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Ridiculous! 

Mr.  Paterson:  Yes,  you  woidd  be  surprised 
who  it  is;  he  is  a  good  supporter  of  your 
particular  party. 

Last  year  I  spoke  about  the  necessity  of 
the  co-operation  of  The  Department  of  High- 
ways to  make  our  tourist  industry  more 
successful.  Tonight  I  shall  make  several 
specific  proposals  which  could  be  considered 
by  this  department  for  immediate  program- 
ming. 

To  give  ready  access  to  our  major  resort 
areas  in  the  north  for  the  three  million  persons 
in  the  greater  Toronto  area,  I  would  recom- 
mend an  immediate  crash  programme  on 
widening  Highway  400  to  four  lanes  right 
through  to  North  Bay. 

To  open  up  our  Rainy  River  district, 
especially  with  the  Fort  Frances-Atikokan 
highway  nearing  completion  and  the  Great 
River  road,  a  toll-free  bridge  should  be 
erected  between  Fort  Frances  and  Inter- 
national Falls,  Minnesota.  Ontario  needs  a 
decision  soon  on  this  matter.  Let  us  open  up 
northwestern  Ontario  to  the  tourist  and  truly 
make  this  area  a  participant  in  Ontario's 
progress. 

I  would  suggest— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  have  opened  it  up 
now  and  it  is  used  by  Americans. 


Mr.  Paterson:  Fine,  we  want  their  money. 

I  would  suggest,  on  behalf  of  the  tourist 
industry,  that  the  department  re-examine  its 
signing  programme  with  a  view  to  assisting 
this  industry. 

In  this  day  of  high  speed  driving,  field 
advertising  signs  are  too  far  back  for  proper 
and  easy  legibility. 

Another  sign  problem  which  confronts  this 
tourist  industry  is  that,  when  a  resort  is  cut 
off  by  a  highway  bypass,  there  is  little  or  no 
provision  for  those  affected  to  get  directional 
signs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  May  I  inquire  of  the 
hon.  member:  Does  he  have  any  intention  of 
drawing  to  an  immediate  conclusion  or  should 
we  prepare  for  a  lengthy  session? 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  believe  I  have  approxi- 
mately another  five  minutes  of  remarks.  My 
conclusions  will  not  come  to  that  sudden  a 
closure. 

As  I  was  remarking,  another  sign  problem 
which  confronts  this  tourist  industry  is  that 
when  a  resort  is  cut  off  by  a  highway  bypass, 
there  is  little  or  no  provision  for  those  affected 
to  get  directional  signs.  In  many  cases,  new 
competition  springs  up  along  the  bypass, 
which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  original 
operator  who  has  been  cut  off. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  make  for  the 
tourist  industry  in  regard  to  highways  is  one 
which  was  touched  on  briefly  last  year  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East  (Mr. 
Davison).  The  hon.  member  suggested  that 
we  try  to  save  our  scenic  routes,  and  sign 
them  as  scenic  routes. 

I  would  like  to  develop  this  theme  a  little 
further  by  informing  this  House  of  a  bill  that 
was  placed  in  the  records  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  This  bill  is  called 
The  Highway  Scenic  Easement  Bill  of 
1965.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
funds  to  assist  the  states  in  the  purchase  of 
lands  and  easements  for  scenic  purposes  along 
federal  aid  highways.  And  I  quote  from  the 
speech  from  the  Congressional  Record: 

In  buying  a  scenic  easement  the  state,  in 
effect,  buys  the  scenic  beauty  of  a  piece 
of  property— say,  a  strip  of  trees  beside  the 
road— while  leaving  title  to  the  land  in  the 
hands  of  its  owners,  and  the  land  on  the 
tax  rolls.  The  owner  sells  forever  the  right 
to  build  homes,  billboards,  and  junkyards, 
to  develop  commercially,  or  change  the 
physical  appearance  of  his  property.  If 
he  were  a  farmer,  the  selhng  of  an  ease- 
ment would  in  no  way  interfere  with  his 
routine. 
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Scenic  highways  and  places  of  historical 
interest,  the  "Capitol"  for  the  tourist  busi- 
ness, are  getting  increasing  formal  atten- 
tion. We  are  coming  to  understand  that  the 
beauty  along  our  state  roads  must  be 
viewed  as  a  precious  asset  to  be  husbanded 
and  developed. 

And  further,  from  the  congressional  records, 

two  other  brief  points: 

The  Great  River  road,  a  scenic  highway, 
was  first  conceived  prior  to  World  War  II— 
from  the  source  to  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi. 

California,  in  1963,  set  aside,  by  statute, 
4,900  miles  of  her  state  roads  as  scenic 
highway.  In  Wisconsin,  $152,000  bought 
124  miles  of  easements  along  255  miles  of 
scenic  highway. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  make  available  a  copy 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  should  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information  or  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  MacNaugh- 
ton)  not  be  aware  of  this  bill.  I  think  this  is 
very  interesting. 

I  have  drawn  this  bill  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  in  the  hope  that  some  such  con- 
sideration will  be  given  toward  preserving  our 
many  beautiful  scenic  drives  in  our  provinces. 

And  I  might  ask  at  this  point,  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information,  the 
following  question:  According  to  the  1963-64 
public  accounts,  the  department  paid  $1,000 
for  membership  in  the  Mississippi  River  park- 
way commission;  Why  does  our  province  be- 
long? I  see  the  membership  still  is  retained. 
And  one  last  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  in 


regard  to  highways:  Does  The  Department  of 
Tourism  and  Information  ever  make  repre- 
sentation to  The  Department  of  Highways  for 
road  construction  to  open  up  particular  new 
tourist  areas? 

In  conclusion  to  my  lengthy  remarks  on 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Tourism 
and  Information,  I  and  my  party  simply  wish 
to  state  that  this  government  has  failed  to 
give  the  positive  and  dynamic  leadership  to 
make  the  tourist  industry  what  it  should  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report  progress. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  may  I  say  that  we  will  prob- 
ably proceed  with  some  second  readings  in 
the  morning,  then  with  the  Budget  debate, 
and  thereafter  continue  with  the  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.45  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the 
following  schools:  In  the  west  gallery,  St. 
James  separate  school,  Toronto;  and  in  the 
east  gallery,  Bendale  vocational  school,  Scar- 
borough, and  Yorkview  Drive  public  school, 
Willowdale. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship)  begs  leave  to  present 
to  the  House  the  following  reports: 

1.  The  report  of  The  Department  of  Tour- 
ism and  Information  and  The  Department  of 
Public  Records  and  Archives,  province  of 
Ontario,  for  the  year  1964. 

2.  The  annual  report  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
parks  commission,  for  the  period  ending 
December  31,  1964. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  understanding  is  that  these 
reports  were  distributed  to  hon.  members  of 
the  Opposition  and  the  House  generally, 
yesterday. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  like  to  table  in  the  House— and 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  do  so— the  report 
of  the  Ontario  milk  industry  inquiry  commit- 
tee. 

The  inquiry  committee  was  authorized  by 
order-in-council,  on  May  30,  1963,  of  the 
following  persons:  Professor  S.  G.  Hennessey, 
Toronto,  chairman;  Mr.  John  E.  McArthur, 
Toronto,  member;  Mr.  Frank  E.  Wood  of  To- 
ronto, member;  Mr.  St.  Elmo  Smith  of  the 
firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse,  as  consultant 
chartered  accountant.  Mr.  Smith  was  given 
the  status  of  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
purposes  of  the  investigation  to  inquire  into 


all  matters  pertaining  to  the  milk  industry  in 
Ontario.  This  committee  has  been  given  full 
rein  in  independent  action  and  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
been  quite  anxious  for  some  time  now  to  have 
this  report  available,  but  because  of  the  terms 
of  reference  given  to  this  committee  in  the 
order-in-council  just  mentioned,  I  did  not  feel 
justified  in  requesting  speeding  up  of  the 
preparation  of  the  report  as  long  as  the  com- 
mittee, in  their  wisdom,  felt  that  there  still 
remained  matters  which  still  required 
scrutiny. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  however,  it  came 
to  my  attention  that  the  report  was  completed 
and  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers.  I 
immediately  inquired  as  to  the  period  which 
would  elapse  before  the  printing  would  be 
completed.  I  was  told  that  it  would  take 
two  weeks  or  possibly  three,  because  of  the 
size  of  the  report.  I  immediately  requested, 
Mr.  Speaker,  copies  of  the  report  in  proof 
form  be  made  available  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  These  were  delivered  to  my 
office  this  morning  by  Professor  Hennessey 
and  members  of  the  committee. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  only  a  limited 
number  of  these  completed  copies,  but  they 
have  been  made  available  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)  and  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
(Mr.  MacDonald),  and  are  now  being  taken 
to  the  offices  of  the  Ontario  milk  producers 
co-ordinating  board  and  the  Ontario  dairy 
processors  council. 

I  considered  it  imperative  that  the  report 
be  made  available  as  early  as  possible  to  the 
industry  for  its  consideration.  I  can  assure 
hon.  members  that  additional  copies  of  the 
complete  report  will  be  available  on  request, 
as  soon  as  they  are  received  from  the  printer, 
who  understands  completely  the  importance 
of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  a  word  of 
personal  appreciation  on  behalf  of  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
government  and  Legislature  of  Ontario,  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  diligence 
with  which  they  have  pursued  their  task  and 
their  onerous  responsibility.  The  thorough- 
ness of  their  investigation  is  evident  in  the 
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report  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  since  8.30  this  morning— not  in 
detail  at  all,  but  simply  scanning.  I  am  sure 
that,  as  we  have  the  opportunity  of  studying 
it,  we  will  find  that  it  has  been  of  immense 
value  to  the  dairy  industry  and  to  agriculture 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  JUDICATURE  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  36,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Judicature  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill.      .; 


THE  LORD'S  DAY  (ONTARIO)  ACT, 
1960-1961 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  37,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Lord's 
Day  (Ontario)  Act,  1960-1961. 


bill. 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


THE  BOUNDARIES  ACT 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  Nd.  38,  An  Act  to  ^mend  The  Boun- 
daries Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
biU.     \ 


i  r   h  THE  SHERIFFS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  rnoves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  39,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Sheriffs 
Act. 

Motion   agreed  to;   secorid  reading  of  the 

biU.  .      : 


THE  COUNTY  COURTS  ACT. 

Hori.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  40,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Courts  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
l^iU. 

■  i-  Cl«irk  of  the  House:  The  first  order: 
Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  committee  on  ways 
and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  make  a  few  brief  comments  in 
the  Budget  debate,  I  must,  of  course,  differ 
from  my  hon.  friends  in  the  Opposition  and 
express  congratulations  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  on  his  presentation  of 
yet  another  well-balanced  budget  which  is 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
very  rapidly  developing  province.  As  a  new 
member  of  this  Legislature,  I  have  already 
reached  the  conclusion  that  financial  life  at 
the  provincial  level  is  no  different  than  life 
at  any  other  level. 

During  married  life  there  never  seems  to  be 
enough  finances  to  accomplish  all  the  things 
which  one  would  like  to  do;  during  my  muni- 
cipal career  I  found  there  were  never 
enough  finances  to  supply  all  the  needs  of 
the  taxpayers;  and  now  here  at  the  provincial 
level  I  find  we  are  faced  with  the  same 
financial  situation.  The  big  job  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  is  to  disperse  the  avail- 
able finances  in  a  manner  which  is  most 
beneficial  to  the  present  and  future  well-being 
of  all  our  citizens.  I  must  submit  that  this 
has  been  done  in  the  present  Budget.  Practi- 
cally every  major  government  department  has 
received  an  increase  in  their  operating  Budget 
in  an  effort  to  provide  expanded  facilities 
and  even  greater  services  to  the  people  of 
this  province. 

Earlier  in  this  session  I  spoke  of  the 
financial  problems  at  the  municipal  level  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  municipalities  will  be 
grateful  for  the  increased  assistance  to  local 
authorities  which  is  contained  in  the  present 
Budget,  especially  in  the  field  of  education 
grants. 

In  congratulating  our  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  on  his  Budget  presentation,  I  would 
say  that  I  have,  like  many  other  hon.  mem- 
bers in  this  House,  a  genuine  admiration  for 
his  qualities.  I  have  been  disturbed  by  reports 
in  the  press  suggesting  that  the  present  Budget 
will  be  his  last  presentation.  I  noted  also  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha), 
who  has  now  attained  the  status  of  Cabinet 
adviser  to  our  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts),  relegated  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer to  a  position  of  retirement  in  the  near 
future.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  is  not  so. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  introducing  our  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
at  a  service  club  luncheon  in  Oshawa.  In  an 
effort  to  produce  a  more  interesting  form  of 
introduction,  I  requested  one  of  the  more  ex- 
perienced members  of  the  Opposition  to  pro- 
vide me  with  ten  lines  outlining  his  opinion 
of  the  hori.  Provincial  Treasurer,  which  I  sub- 
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sequently  used  for  the  introduction.  I  would 
like  to  quote  these  lines  to  the  House,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  underneath  the  humour 
which  they  contain  is  an  indication  of  the 
strong  feeling  of  friendship  which  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  enjoys  among  the  hon. 
members  of  this  Legislature.  I  quote  the  ten 
lines: 

Reflection  tells  me  that  were  I  speaking 
myself,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  more 
pleasant  countenance  in  the  Legislature 
than  that  of  the  "dairyman  from  Dunn- 
ville."  He  looks  like  everybody's  favourite 
uncle  but  behind  the  benign  exterior  one 
can  see  a  shrewdness  that  entitles  one  to 
say  that  this  is  the  slyest  old  fox  in  the 
House  since  Leslie  Frost  has  departed.  In 
fact,  one  is  inhibited  from  summoning-up 
sufficient  conviction  of  tone  when  one  con- 
demns the  government  for  wastefulness  of 
the  public  money  because  Jim  Allan  does 
not  look  like  a  fellow  that  would  spend 
a  nickel  needlessly. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister:  Long  may  he 
continue  to  sit  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  deal  for  a 
few  moments  with  a  section  of  The  Muni- 
cipal Act  which  is  causing  problems  for  civic 
employees  and  their  collective  bargaining  ac- 
tivities in  several  of  our  larger  municipalities, 
and  I  refer  to  section  377,  items  61  and  62. 

Briefly,  these  two  items  permit  councils  to 
pass  bylaws  for  providing  group  life  insur- 
ance, accident  insurance,  medical  insurance 
and  hospital  care  insurance  for  employees, 
their  wives  and  children.  Attached  to  these 
two  items  is  a  sub-section  which  states  that: 
No    bylaw    under    this    paragraph    shall 

authorize  contributions  by  the  municipality 

in  excess  of  the  total  of  those  made  by  the 

employees. 

In  other  words,  under  this  section  no  muni- 
cipality is  permitted  to  pay  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  this  type  of  fringe  benefits  to  muni- 
cipal employees,  and  the  collective  bargaining 
in  these  areas  is  completely  stymied  from  the 
civic  employee   standpoint. 

In  many  of  our  major  urban  centres  today 
the  trend  in  industry  is  to  fully  paid  insurance 
and  medical  benefits  for  employees  and  their 
families,  through  the  medium  of  their  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements.  Because  of  this 
section  in  The  Municipal  Act,  the  municipal 
employees  are  denied  what  I  consider  is  their 
lawfvil  right  of  collective  bargaining  in  this 
particular  area.  Under  this  situation,  we  find 
municipal  council  representatives  are  sitting 
back,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  telling  the  muni- 
cipal employees  they  would  like  to  up  their 


payments  in  the  fringe  benefit  area  but  can- 
not do  so  because  The  Municipal  Act  forbids 
it.  And  we,  the  government,  are  taking  the 
rap.  I  submit  the  municipal  council  repre- 
sentatives should  be  made  to  accept  their  own 
responsibility  in  these  items,  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  bargaining,  and  most 
assuredly  The  Municipal  Act  should  not  be 
permitted  to  be  used  as  a  bargaining  agent. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  muni- 
cipalities would  not  agree  with  the  suggestion 
that  these  sections  be  removed  from  The 
Municipal  Act,  because  it  places  them  in  a 
somewhat  enviable  position  during  their  dis- 
cussions with  employees.  I  think  that  civic 
employees  generally  have  reasonably  good 
working  conditions  and  cordial  relations  with 
their  municipal  employers,  but  many  of  our 
civic  employee  groups  feel  that  they  are  be- 
ing discriminated  against,  in  their  collective 
bargaining,  by  these   sections. 

I  spoke  to  an  official  of  one  of  our  larger 
cities— a  city  which  is  far  removed  from  my 
riding,  incidentally— and  he  expressed  the 
thought  that  this  section  also  had  a  bearing  on 
the  municipality  being  able  to  compete  with 
industry  for  desirable  employees  where,  in 
many  cases,  these  fringe  benefits  are  fully 
paid. 

I  understand  that  one  large  municipality 
presented  a  resolution  to  the  OMA  advocating 
elimination  of  this  section  of  the  Act  but  the 
necessary  support  was,  understandably,  not 
forthcoming.  I  would  urge  Tlie  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Act,  granting  munici- 
palities the  privilege  of  opting  out  of  this 
particular  section  of  the  Act,  if  they  so 
request.  Such  an  option  privilege  would  place 
the  responsibility  for  this  matter  where  it 
belongs— at  the   municipal  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  ftew 
random  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  Budget 
amendment  which  was  made  by  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson).  As 
I  listened  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
as  he  presented  his  amendment,  I  was  struck 
by  the  smile  on  his  face  as  he  read  oflF  the 
list  of  condemnations.  But,  on  more  intent 
perusal  of  the  amendment,  I  suggest  that  it  is 
understandable  why  he  should  smile.      '     ; 

I  have  been  in  this  House  but  a  short'titti€^, 
but  even  in  this  time  it  is  apparent  to  me  that 
it  is  unwise  to  make  a  hasty  condemnation 
of  a  Budget.  In  this  connection  I  went  back 
to  the  session  of  last  year  and  looked  up  the 
non-confidence  motion  presented  on  behalf 
of  the  Opposition  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher),  which  is  listed  on  page 
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668  of  Hansard,  February  17,  1964.    It  reads 

as  follows: 

This  House  regrets  that  the  Budget  fails 
to  exhibit  that  the  government  is  aware  of 
the  urgent  need  to  encourage,  develop  and 
expand  the  foundations  of  the  economy  of 
this  province. 

In  the  face  of  this  motion,  what  was  the 
actual  fact?  I  am  going  to  quote  from  the 
Financial  Post,  Canadian  market  data  1965, 
regional  markets,  which  are  listed  on  page 
74,  and  the  quotation  reads  this  way: 

The  current  manufacturing  boom  in  On- 
tario is  more  the  product  of  calculation  than 
good  luck.  Back  in  1961  Ontario  govern- 
ment economists  began  pointing  with 
increasing  concern  at  the  post-war  baby 
boom  pushing  its  way  in  a  frightening 
bulge  up  the  age-scale  of  population 
statistics.  Declared  the  economists:  Ontario 
will  need  to  generate  60,000  new  jobs  a 
year  in  addition  to  the  natural  rate  of  in- 
terest to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
labour  force.  In  1962  the  Ontario  trade 
crusade  was  launched  to  increase  manu- 
facturing employment  by  replacement  of 
imports  and  increased  exports.  The  results 
were  impressive— direct  evidence  of  $275 
million  worth  of  new  business  for  Ontario 
and  45,000  new  jobs  created.  In  1963  the 
target  of  the  trade  crusade  was  another 
$300  million  in  new  business  and  50,000 
new  jobs.  In  1964  the  programme,  as 
indicated,  should  reach  the  60,000-job  level 
required  by  the  expanding  labour  force. 
An  indication  of  what  is  yet  to  come  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  of  the  13,000  manufactur- 
ing companies  in  Ontario,  no  less  than 
1,400  have  registered  with  the  Economics 
and  Development  department  their  willing- 
ness to  diversify  into  new  product  lines 
through  foreign  licensing  deals. 

Furtber  evidence  of  the  economic  result  is 
that  in  1964  the  gross  provincial  product 
rose  to  a  new  high,  the  unemployment  ratio 
declined  from  3.8  per  cent  to  3.3  per  cent 
and  the  total  capital  investment  showed  the 
largest  year-to-year  increase  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

In  his  Budget,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer pointed  out  that,  in  the  year  that  lies 
ahead,  the  Ontario  trade  crusade  would  be 
expanded  and  that  trade  and  industry  teams 
will  canvass  United  States  cities  for  business 
opportunities  for  our  province.  Overseas 
activities,  seeking  foreign  investments  for  the 
province,  will  also  be  stepped  up.  This  gov- 
ernment will  continue  its  highway  expan- 
sion programme  and  continue  to  provide 
sound  financial  measures  which  will  assist  in 


industrial  expansion  and  encourage  and  foster 
the  development  of  new  industry  in  the 
province.  I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  latter  was,  of  course,  one  important 
item  which  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
in  his  amendment,  claimed  was  not  being 
done. 

I  realize  that  it  is  the  job  of  the  Opposition 
to  oppose,  but  in  this  great  province  the 
Opposition  has  a  somewhat  thankless  job.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  argue  against  success. 

I  am  sure  that  my  hon.  friends  would  agree 
that  the  press  of  this  province  portrays  a 
considerable  element  of  the  general  feeling 
of  our  people.  I  checked  the  editorials  of 
over  20  provincial  newspapers  and  found  that 
certainly  they  did  not  condemn  the  Budget. 
I  have  noted  that  it  is  a  favourite  pastime  in 
this  House  to  read  statements  from  the  press 
and  I  would  like  to  record  a  few  editorial 
comments  which  followed  the  Budget  presen- 
tation. I  would  point  out  that  some  of  these 
quotes  are  from  recognized  "Opposition" 
papers.  They  represent  north,  south,  east 
and  west. 

First,  the  Kingston  Whig  Standard: 

The  only  people  who  could  conceivably 
criticize  such  a  government  as  the  Ontario 
government  would  be  the  modem  variant 
of  the  anarchists  who  would— and  do- 
criticize  all  government,  because  it  is  what 
it  is. 

The  North  Bay  Nugget  said: 

It   reflected   Ontario's   solid   position. 
The  Toronto  Daily  Star— I  do  not  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  we  got  involved  with  this  one, 
but  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  stated: 

Undoubtedly,  Ontario's  financial  man- 
agement is  sound  and  competent. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  It  said  a  few 
other  things,  however.  Why  does  the  hon. 
member  not  read  the  whole  editorial? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Yes,  why 
does  he  not  read  the  rest  of  it? 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Walker:  The  Fort  William  Daily 
Times-Journal: 

The  Budget,  calling  for  expenditure  of 
almost  $1.5  billion  in  one  year,  vividly 
reflects  the  great  strides  which  Ontario  has 
taken  in  the  last  two  decades. 

The  Windsor  Sfcr— which  I  remember  one  of 
the  Liberal  members  was  complimenting 
very  highly  yesterday— said : 

Mr.  Allan  made  a  thoughtful  statement 
when  he  suggested  top  priority  was  being 
given  to  investment  in  human  capital. 


I 
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And  I  end  this  section  with  the  London  Free 
Press.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  London 
Free  Press  may  be  a  little  biased,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  would  point  out  that  the  London  Free 
Press  had  this  to  say: 

The  government  is  following  established 
tradition  in  Ontario,  but  is  showing  strong 
initiative  and  new  approaches  in  doing  so. 

One  section  of  the  Opposition  amendment  in 
which  I  was  particularly  interested  referred 
to,  "the  lack  of  provision  for  proper  educa- 
tional facilities  for  training  and  retraining  of 
workers  in  view  of  the  challenge  of  auto- 
mation." Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  was  not  aware  of 
the  reorganization,  both  in  The  Department 
of  Labour  and  The  Department  of  Education, 
which  was  announced  earlier  this  year  and 
which  will  have  an  important  effect  in  the 
areas  directly  mentioned  in  the  amendment 
he  made. 

In  The  Department  of  Education  a  com- 
plete top-level  reorganization  is  being  put 
into  effect.  This  will  bring  about  an  inte- 
gration of  the  administration  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  which  will  change 
the  face  of  education  in  Ontario.  Previously, 
the  elementary  and  secondary  divisions 
functioned  separately;  however,  with  tlie  re- 
organization, these  two  levels  of  education 
will  be  brought  together.  District  offices  will 
be  set  up  in  the  province  so  that  many  de- 
cisions now  made  in  Toronto  will  be  made 
nearer  the  local  level.  One  of  the  chief 
implications  in  the  merger  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  divisions  is  that  uniform  quali- 
fications will  eventually  be  expected  of 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers.  Re- 
organization of  The  Department  of  Education 
gives  new  importance  to  post-secondary  tech- 
nological and  trades  training  in  Ontario. 

In  a  statement,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Mr.  Davis)  noted  that  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  future  secondary  students  are  expected  to 
enrol  in  either  business  and  commerce, 
science,  technological,  or  trades  courses,  and 
that  many  will  want  to  further  training  after 
graduation.  To  accommodate  this  new  grow- 
ing area  of  education,  a  technological  and 
trades  training  branch  has  been  created  to 
take  charge  of  all  institutions  of  technological 
education. 

Also,  of  course,  there  has  been  a  reorgan- 
ization of  The  Department  of  Labour.  We 
will  now  have  a  new  industrial  training 
branch  which  will  assist  industry  to  develop 
on-the-job  training  programmes.  It  will  also 
bring  about  improvision  of  the  existing 
apprenticeship  schemes.  A  new  research  de- 
partment with  a  22-member  staff  will  assess 


the   province's   employment   needs,    and   will 
advise  the  new  industrial  training  branch. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rown- 
tree)  also  mentioned  that  the  new  appren- 
ticeship training  programme  will  call  for 
increased  payments  to  persons  taking  retrain- 
ing courses.  In  addition,  we  will  see  the 
present  factory  inspection  and  engineering 
services  branch  merged  to  form  a  new  indus- 
trial safety  branch,  which  will  lead  to  greater 
emphasis  on  job  safety.  These  new  plans  and 
departments  are  aimed  primarily,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  strengthening  the  ability  of  the 
departments  to  deal  with  problems  created  by 
technological  change,  especially  in  the  field 
of  industrial  training. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  we 
could  say  that  these  two  hon.  Ministers  are 
leaning  forward  or  not,  but  I  would  like  to 
sincerely  congratulate  them  on  some  excellent 
forward  thinking  in  their  departments— think- 
ing which  will  assist  very  materially  to  over- 
come many  of  the  problems  with  which  we 
will  be  faced  as  we  give  consideration  to  that 
ominous  word  automation.  This  word  has 
been  heralded  by  some  as  a  forecast  of  doom, 
a  forecast  of  displacement  and  unemployment, 
but  this,  of  course,  is  not  necessarily  so.  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  need  to  fear  automation. 
Our  emphasis  must  be  on  job  replacement, 
and  retraining  programmes,  and  the  providing 
of  every  possible  educational  facility  to  en- 
courage our  young  people  to  remain  in  school 
to  acquire  a  broad  education  which  will  allow 
them  to  adjust  to  the  complexities  of  the 
20th-century  scientific  revolution  and  take 
their  place  in  the  rapidly  changing  labour 
world  that  lies  ahead. 

Automation  and  technological  change  are 
essential  if  we  expect  to  combine  more  leisure 
time  with  higher  living  standards  and  the 
many  improved  services  which  our  future 
living  will  demand.  We  must  produce  more 
with  less  effort  or  we  cannot  attain  these 
goals.  An  obvious  point,  which  is  sometimes 
overlooked,  is  that  we  cannot  have  economic 
progress  without  change. 

Here  in  Ontario  we  have  not,  as  yet,  felt 
the  full  impact  of  automation.  Our  economy 
has  been  able,  to  a  large  extent,  to  absorb  the 
inroads  which  our  automation  has  made;  and 
it  may  be  that  a  continued  increase  and 
expansion  in  our  economy  is  the  answer  to 
the  major  part  of  this  problem.  But  we  can- 
not rest  on  our  oars;  and  this  government, 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  no  intention  of  doing  so. 
Our  hon.  Prime  Minister  recently  made  the 
statement: 

I    consider    this    matter    of    very    great 

importance.  Automation  is  one  of  the  really 
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large  social  and  economic  problems  that  lie 
ahead.  I  am  quite  determined  to  get  an 
answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  confidence  that  this 
government  will  do  just  that,  but  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  I  do  not  suggest  that  govern- 
ment alone  can  accomplish  success  in  this 
vital  problem.  There  must  be  a  real  spirit 
of  co-operation  from  community  organiza- 
tions, labour,  and  management,  throughout 
this  province.  Personally  I  do  not  think  we 
will  arrive  at  any  dramatic  solution;  there 
will  be  no  precise  and  detailed  programmes. 
Solutions  will  be  found  only  through  co- 
operation, through  the  painstaking  progress 
of  trial  and  error.  Mature  co-operation  of 
every  segment  of  our  economy  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  keynote  of  the  solution.  As  Dean 
Smyth  of  Atkinson  College  recently  stated  in 
discussing  this  problem:  "The  winds  of 
change  have  begun  to  blow."  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
suggest  to  you  that  this  government  is  setting 
her  sails  with  a  programme  of  development 
aimed  at  tomorrow's  challenges. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Before 
joining  in  the  Budget  debate,  may  I  compli- 
ment you,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  gracious  and 
decisive  manner  in  which  you  exercise  your 
authority  in  this  House?  I  have  watched  these 
proceedings  for  many  hours  without  ceasing 
to  wonder  at  your  extraordinary  patience,  and 
admire  the  fairness  and  firmness  of  your 
rulings. 

Since  my  last  speech  here,  a  new  leader  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Opposition.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court  (Mr.  Thompson)  on  his  election  and 
wish  him  well  in  this  challenging  assignment. 
I  also  want  to  welcome  the  new  members 
who  have  joined  us  since  the  last  session: 
The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick) 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich 
(Mr.  Thrasher). 

Many  hon.  members  have  now  spoken  in 
praise  of  the  new  Budget  presented  by  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  and  I 
would  like  to  add  my  congratulations  to  those 
he  has  already  received.  It  was  most  satis- 
fying to  have  the  hon.  Minister  confirm  that 
the  economy  of  the  province  as  a  whole  is 
healthy  and  growing.  I  am  sure  all  hon.  mem- 
bers were  glad  to  hear  that  there  has  been  a 
drop  in  the  unemployment  rate  and  that  the 
capital  investment  in  Ontario  is  at  its  highest 
point  in  eight  years. 

A  Budget  which  calls  for  no  increase  in 
taxation  is  always  good  news.  This  one  seems 
to  me  to  deserve  special  praise  for  its  em- 
phasis on  education  and  its  tax  holiday  for 
industries  located  in  slow-growth  areas. 


More  and  better  educational  facilities  for 
young  people  are  one  of  the  keys  to  to- 
morrow's prosperity,  and  the  economic  growth 
we  are  now  enjoying  will  be  still  more  satis- 
factory if  it  can  be  spread  among  more 
of  our  communities.  Windsor,  Cornwall, 
Chatham,  Wallaceburg,  Timmins  and  Elliot 
Lake  are,  I  believe,  the  centres  which  have 
been  designated  as  slow-growth  areas.  Each 
is  a  fine  community  with  many  attractions 
for  new  industries.  The  Budget  change,  which 
will  give  a  tax  holiday  to  manufacturers  and 
processors  locating  in  any  of  them,  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  most  timely  and  welcome  in- 
novation. I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be 
effective  in  accelerating  their  economic  pro- 
gress and  development. 

I  believe  that  studies,  conducted  by  the 
federal  Department  of  Industry,  resulted  in 
these  six  centres  being  designated  as  slow- 
growth  areas  and  thus  eligible  for  this  special 
consideration  in  the  new  Budget.  I  mention 
this  because  it  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention recently  that  other  investigations, 
those  conducted  by  The  Ontario  Department 
of  Economics  and  Development,  have  also 
revealed  areas  where  economic  growth  lags 
behind  the  provincial  average.  The  Georgian 
Bay  region,  in  which  my  riding  of  Simcoe 
Centre  is  situated,  is  one  of  these  slow-growth 
areas.  According  to  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development,  the  region  ranks 
below  average  in  population  growth,  family 
income,  farm  revenue,  retail  trade,  construc- 
tion and  manufacturing. 

I  would  like  to  read  some  statistics  taken 
from  the  Barrie  Examiner  of  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 11.  The  paper  carried  a  report  on  a 
department  study  as  it  was  presented  to  a 
winter  conference  of  the  Georgian  Bay  de- 
velopment association. 

Between   1951  and   1961  the  population 

of  Ontario  jumped  186  per  cent  and  that  of 

the  Georgian   Bay  region  by  only   15  per 

cent. 

Average  family  income  in  the  region  in 
1961  was  $4,576,  compared  with  a  provin- 
cial average  of  $5,868. 

In  retail  trade  growth  the  region  ranked 
ninth  out  of  the  ten  provincial  regions. 

When  ranked  according  to  two  major  in- 
dicators of  manufacturing  performance,  the 
Georgian  Bay  region  stands  last  out  of  ten 
economic  regions  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario. 

The  report  said,  and  I  quote: 

Recognizing  the  growth  of  the  industrial 
sector  as  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  the 
economic  development  of  a  region,  these 
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indicators  do  not  augur  well  for  Georgian 
Bay's  future  affluence. 

The  Georgian  Bay  region,  of  course,  is  not  a 
single  municipality  like  Windsor  or  Cornwall. 
Its  economic  futvire,  moreover,  seems  to  lie 
more  in  the  development  of  its  tourist  and 
agricultural  potential  than  in  the  attraction  of 
more  smokestack  industries.  It  does  seem  to 
me,  however,  to  qualify  as  a  slow-growth 
area,  deserving  special  consideration. 

Perhaps  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  could 
consider  using  the  studies  conducted  by  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment as  a  second  yardstick  for  determin- 
ing areas  where  new  business  can  be  given  a 
tax  holiday.  Surely  such  a  holiday  would  be 
as  welcome  to  a  corporation  considering  a 
new  resort  hotel  or  a  big  ski  development  as 
it  would  to  one  planning  a  new  manufactur- 
ing or  processing  industry? 

I  said  earlier  that  more  and  better  educa- 
tional facilities  provide  one  of  the  keys  to 
tomorrow's  prosperity.  Their  importance  is 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  city  of  Barrie, 
which  Ls  the  largest  industrial  community  in 
Simcoe  Centre.  In  the  immediate  postwar 
years,  Barrie  had  a  population  of  only  10,000 
people  and  its  economy  was  based  largely 
on  family-owned  industries.  Today  the  city 
has  close  to  25,000  people  and  37  new  in- 
dustries selling  factory  shipments  with  an 
annual  value  of  $37.5  million. 

The  construction  of  Highway  400  did  a 
lot  to  put  Barrie  on  the  industrial  map.  Most 
of  the  credit  for  its  growth  though,  must  go 
to  its  local  council,  industrial  commission  and 
local  businessmen.  They  got  together  and 
sold  Barrie's  assets  to  industry:  Cheaper 
labour,  lower  land  costs,  good  transportation, 
better  living  and  less  congestion. 

More  recently,  industrial  growth  in  Barrie 
has  been  slowing  down.  A  major  reason  is  the 
shortage  of  technical  skiUs  in  the  region.  Some 
Barrie  industries  in  the  export  field  have  had 
to  recruit  their  skilled  personnel  from  as  far 
away  as  Europe.  Other  industries  have  got 
together  and  introduced  technical  training 
classes  for  their  employees.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  A  number  of  corporations  which 
might  have  located  in  Barrie  are  known  to 
have  shied  away  simply  because  they  could 
not  be  sure  that  sufficient  skilled  help  would 
be  available  to  man  their  new  plants. 

A  civic  action  committee  has  now  been 
formed  to  do  something  about  this  problem. 
Their  recommended  solution  is  to  build  in 
Barrie  a  technological  institute  of  the  calibre 
of  the  Ryerson  institute  in  Toronto.  According 
to  the  committee,  there  are  4,500  students 
attending  schools  within  a  75-mile  radius  of 


the  city,  students  who  would  be  eligible  for 
technological  training  in  such  an  institute. 
The  committee's  recommendations  have  been 
submitted  to  this  government  in  the  form  of 
a  brief.  The  building  proposed  would  cost  in 
excess  of  $4  million  and  accommodate  some 
800  students. 

In  my  opinion,  technological  training  is  the 
most  seriously  neglected  field  of  education. 
Only  six  technological  institutes  have  been 
established  in  this  province  and  edl  of  them 
are  overcrowded.  I  believe,  for  example,  that 
because  of  lack  of  facilities,  six  students  were 
turned  away  last  year  from  the  Ryerson  in- 
stitute for  every  one  who  was  accepted.  The 
need  for  more  technological  institutes  is  un- 
questioned, and  I  hope  that  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis)  will  give  earnest  con- 
sideration to  the  recommendations  of  Barrie's 
civic  action  committee  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, and  allot  part  of  the  educational 
budget  to  the  construction  of  another  Ontario 
technological  institute. 

There  is  a  third  area  in  my  riding,  the 
Holland  Marsh  district,  which  I  would  like 
to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes.  There  is  a 
marketing  problem  there  which,  though  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Budget  debate, 
deserves  the  attention  of  this  House.  As  you 
may  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  onion  production  in 
Canada  has  leaped  from  a  total  of  100  million 
pounds  in  1956  to  243  million  pounds  in 
1963.  The  onion  acreage  has  grown  in  the 
same  period  from  5,885  acres  to  9,602  acres. 
The  Holland  Marsh  district  accounts  for  most 
of  this  production  and  acreage.  One  result 
of  this  enormous  increase  in  onion  production 
is  a  growing  dependence  on  the  export 
market,  notably  Britain.  Canada  is  now  the 
largest  supplier  of  onions  to  Britain  and  the 
market  will  be  a  profitable  one  if  measures 
are  taken  to  stabilize  quality  and  prices. 

In  1963  when  shipments  to  Britain  broke 
down,  only  the  timely  action  of  the  Ontario 
food  council  saved  Holland  Marsh  farmers 
from  serious  losses.  The  council  undertook 
a  major  promotional  campaign  which  suc- 
ceeded in  moving  a  huge  surplus  at  prices 
which  did  not  cause  farmers  grievous  losses. 
Last  year  the  weather  was  not  favourable 
for  good  harvesting  and  the  curing  of  onions. 
It  was  also  necessary  to  grow  a  number  of 
varieties  and  there  were  early  frosts  which 
caused  damage  to  some  of  the  onion  crops. 
A  fairly  large  volume  was  nevertheless 
harvested  and  put  into  storage  and  the 
growers  were  again  dependent  on  exports. 

Onion  prices  started  off  quite  poorly  at 
about   85   cents   a  bag  to   the   grower,   and 
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several  overseas  commitments  were  made  by 
shippers  on  the  basis  of  this  price.  Unfortu- 
nately 85  cents  barely  covers  the  cost  of 
production  and  it  soon  appeared  quite  obvious 
that  the  whole  onion  industry  was  in  for  a 
disastrous  season,  probably  one  of  the  worst 
in  many  years.  To  aggravate  the  situation, 
several  lots  of  onions  arrived  overseas  in  poor 
condition  and  it  appeared  for  a  while  that 
even  our  export  market  would  disintegrate. 

Fortunately  a  group  of  growers  in  the 
Bradford  area  decided  to  do  something  about 
this  situation.  They  banded  together  and 
signed  up  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the 
onion  growers  in  the  Bradford  marsh  area. 
These  far-thinking  gentlemen  are  to  be  com- 
mended on  their  efforts.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  their  1964  Bradford  carrot  and 
onion  growers  association  were  almost  im- 
mediate. This  association  was  very  fair  and 
allotted  fairly  large  quantities  of  onions  to 
shippers  at  an  85  cents  level,  so  that  they 
could  fulfil  their  existing  commitments  to 
buyers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  realized 
that  if  they  did  not  allow  this,  these  buyers 
would  lose  confidence  and  might  be  lost  for 
the  rest  of  the  deal.  Eventually,  the  associa- 
tion was  able  to  set  three  price  levels,  one 
for  interprovincial  movement,  one  for  sales 
within  Ontario  and  one  for  export  that  would 
meet  competition  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Regular  meetings  were  held  and  two  large 
grower-shipper  organizations  were  given 
representation  in  the  association.  Close 
records  were  kept  of  the  number  of  onions 
still  in  storage  in  the  provinces  in  Canada 
and,  of  course,  in  the  growers  pool  in  the 
Bradford  marsh.  Interprovincial,  provincial 
and  export  markets  were  continually  studied 
and  reports  were  received,  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Ontario  food  council,  which 
has  a  full-time  market  development  speciahst 
in  Ontario  House,  London,  England.  Almost 
complete  stability  was  achieved  in  marketing 
the  balance  of  the  onion  crop. 

I  have  talked  with  farmers  in  the  Bradford 
district  and  the  success  of  the  voluntary 
association  has  been  a  source  of  much  satis- 
faction. I  was  told,  however,  that  the 
voluntary  scheme  was  used  only  because  they 
applied  too  late  last  year  for  recognition  as  an 
oflBcial  board  operating  under  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act.  An  official  onion 
marketing  board  would  not  disappear  over- 
night as  a  voluntary  association  might.  It 
would  have  the  authority  to  grade  and  inspect 
onions  and  to  export  them  under  a  single 
brand  name.  It  could  also  set  a  fair  price 
for  onions  sold  in  Ontario  and  interprovincial 
markets    and    a    second   price    for   export.     I 


understand  that  the  Bradford  marsh  growers 
will  make  a  formal  application  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  board  in  tlie  near  future. 
I  believe  that  this  should  be  set  up  without 
delay  so  that  it  can  be  instrumental  in  achiev- 
ing an  orderly  disposal  of  the  1965  crop. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  want  to  join  with  my  hon. 
friend  from  Oshawa  (Mr.  Walker),  in  saying  a 
few  nice  words  about  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan).  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  those  people  who  has  always  found 
him  to  be  amiable  and  kind,  and  I  suppose 
he  would  not  spend,  as  my  hon.  friend  says, 
an  extra  five  cents,  even  though  it  were  for 
a  nice  cold,  fresh  glass  of  milk.  But  in  any 
event,  I  also  feel  that  he  keeps  a  double  set 
of  books  and  I  know  that  he  has  an  important 
job  and  that  he  always  presents  a  very  fine 
picture  in  his  own  way,  of  the  finances  of  the 
province. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  in  the  past,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  probably  still  true,  that  when 
it  comes  time  for  the  real  presentation  of  the 
Budget,  there  has  been  in  the  past,  and  I 
think  there  is  now,  a  taking  of  funds  from  one 
account  and  putting  them  into  the  other 
account  in  order  that  the  party  in  power 
now  may,  as  they  have  always  done,  give  out 
to  the  people  a  rosy  picture  that  there  really 
is  not  any  deficit  at  all.  If  there  was  not  a 
transfer  of  funds  from  one  account  to  the 
other,  it  might,  I  think,  enlighten  the  people 
of  the  province,  to  the  extent  that  they  would 
be  somewhat  bashful  or  hesitant  in  this 
heaping  of  praise  on  the  government,  or  even 
upon  my  amiable  friend,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  of  the  province.  It  would  have 
been,  I  think,  interesting  and  important  if  he 
had  explained  in  the  Budget  speech  how 
much  money  he  has  borrowed  for  the  prov- 
ince in  foreign  places;  how  much  money  we 
are  actually  losing  every  year  by  reason  of 
paying  back,  in  U.S.  funds,  money  that  was 
borrowed. 

Well,  he  shakes  his  head,  but  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  this  province  in  the  past  has  gone 
to  foreign  markets  for  the  purpose  of  borrow- 
ing money  and  it  would  be  interesting  indeed 
if  we  could  ascertain  just  whether  or  not,  by 
reason  of  having  borrowed  those  funds  in  a 
foreign  market,  we  have  come  out  in  the  red 
or  in  the  black. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  problem  that 
I  think  somebody  over  there  ought  to  explain 
and  that  is  the  problem  of  why  we  have  to 
have  so  many  public  relations  men  running 
up  and  down  the  halls  of  the  Parliament 
buildings,  and  travelling  all  over  the  province 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.    Why  is  it 
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so  absolutely  important  that  the  government 
in  power  has  to  expend  so  much  money  every 
year  in  order  that  they  can  make  certain 
that  they  keep  themselves  there?  Now,  it  is 
just  as  foolish,  and  yet  I  think  that  it  is 
reasonable,  that  the  members  of  the  Op- 
position should  be  allowed  to  go  out  and 
spend  public  funds  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  get  into  power  as  it  is  for  the  people  in 
power  to  go  out  and  expend  large  amounts 
of  money  in  order  that  they  might  make 
certain  that  they  stay  there. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  Minister  of 
the  Crown  goes  any  place  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  anything  and  does  not  take  with  him 
a  photographer,  and  one  that  is  paid  for  by 
the  people  of  the  province— a  PR  man  that 
he  may  term  as  his  executive  assistant,  or 
some  other  fancy  name.  But  when  you  boil 
it  all  down— yes,  the  hon.  Minister  can  smile 
if  he  wishes— but  even  his  executive  assistant, 
the  man  whom  he  calls  his  executive  assist- 
ant, is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  PR  man, 
and  he  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  too.  The 
irony  of  it  all  was  made  obvious  when  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information 
(Mr.  Auld)  explained  to  us  that  if  we  want  to 
make  a  tape,  if  we  want  to  send  out  a  mes- 
sage, we  must  go  first,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
the  executive  assistant,  or  the  PR  man,  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  province  (Mr. 
Robarts)  who,  in  turn,  will  okay  it,  and  ar- 
range for  it. 

Now  I,  for  one,  being  a  member  of  the 
Opposition,  am  not  going  to  place  my  future 
in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the 
province— or  even  his  helper. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I  do 
not  blame  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  right;  I  know  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would  not.    Now— 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Who  said  he  wanted  the  hon.  member 
to,  anyway? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  do  not  know  if  he  wants 
me  to;  he  is  not  going  to.  That  is  the  thing 
I  said. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  asked  a  question  about  a  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  and  his  answer  at  that  time,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  that  while  he  did  not 
know  much  about  this  man,  he  would  find  out 
about  him  and,  when  he  did,  he  would  re- 
port back.  A  week  or  so  went  by  and  he 
reported  back  that  this  man  was  just  a  free- 
lance fellow. 

I  have  tried  to  find  out  in  the  estimates  by 
whom  this  man  is  being  paid. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  gave  the  information 
in  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  said 
that  he  was  being  employed  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Tourism  and  Information,  the  esti- 
mates of  which  are  presently  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  want  to  ask:  Is  he  really 
being  paid  directly  by  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  should 

ask  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Ask  who? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  told  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer),  in  answer  to 
his  question,  by  whom  he  was  employed. 
That  was  the  information- 
Mr.  Reaume:  I  was  rather  intrigued.  I  have 
here  some  copies  of  interviews.  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn, if  he  is  an  employee  of  the  department, 
is  asking,  in  an  interview,  questions  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  and  questions  of  other 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  It  looks  to  me 
that,  like  always,  the  questions  had  been 
framed  ahead  of  time.  Such  as  Mr.  Fairbairn 
asking  the  hon.  Prime  Minister:  "Do  you 
think,  Mr.  Premier,  that  your  government  is 
really  doing  a  good  job  for  the  people  of  the 
province?"    Questions  of  that  kind. 

Obviously,  the  answer  was  framed  and  the 
question  was  framed.  I  want  to  find  out 
something,  if  I  can,  about  this  man  Fairbairn— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
What  does  that  question  ask? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  not  talking  to  the  hon. 
Minister! 

There  was  a  company  known  as  Vidon 
Products  Limited,  for  which  he  gained  a 
charter  in  the  province  to  manufacture,  buy, 
sell,  import,  export  and  generally  deal  in  all 
kinds  of  paints  and  art  articles;  to  carry  on 
business  in  advertising,  public  relations;  to 
furnish  amusement— that  part  of  it  can  be 
underlined— information,  and  instruction  to 
the  public  by  radio,  television  and  other 
means.  Then  it  goes  on,  away  down  the 
line.  This  company,  I  find,  has  been  in- 
corporated and  is  controlled  by  three  lawyers 
of   the   city   of   Toronto. 

Now  I  understand— and  I  cannot  find  out 
from  the  estimates— that  the  government  is 
paying  Vidon,  and  Vidon,  in  turn,  is  paying 
Fairbairn.    Is  that  right  or  wrong? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Speaker.    I  wonder  if  my  hon.  friend  would— 
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Mr.  Reaume:  In  the  meantime,  I  just  asked 
the  hon.  Minister  a  question.  I  asked  if  it  was 
right  or  wrong,  and  he  said  it  was  right.  I 
want  to  thank  him  very  much  for  the  infor- 
mation. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  hate  to  interfere— 

Mr.  Reaume:  Just  have  a  chair.  I  want  to 
thank  the  hon.  Minister  very  much.  So  that, 
in  effect,  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
stated  is  not  absokitely  true.  Fairbaim  is  not 
employed  directly  by  the  government  of  the 
province,  but  is  working  for  an  agency  which 
has  an  agreement,  apparently,  with  the  prov- 
ince. So  I  want  to  have  the  hon.  Minister 
make  a  note  of  this  and  when  he  answers  next 
week  he  might  explain,  if  he  will,  more  abovit 
the  agreement  which  apparently  exists  be- 
tween Vidon  and  the  one  that  exists  between 
Fairbairn  and  Vidon.  This  would  be  interest- 
ing, I  think,  for  the  members  here  in  the 
Opposition,  as  well  as  for  the  people  of  the 
province. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letterhead.  It  has 
on  it  the  seal  of  the  province,  and  it  is  en- 
titled, across  the  top  in  nice,  big,  black  print, 
"The  Ontario  Government  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Service."  I  am  assuming  from  this 
that  this  is  an  agency  of  the  Crown.  And  I 
am  assuming  that  this  is  an  agency  that  was 
properly  set  up  by  the  people  in  power. 
Otherwise  they  would  not  have  had  all  this 
printed. 

The  purpose  of  it  all  is  becoming  more 
evident  each  day,  and  I  cannot  say— I  do  not 
know,  nor  have  I  any  way  of  finding  out— 
whether  or  not  this  agency  is  still  operating, 
or  if  the  work  that  was  being  done  by  the 
agency  of  the  Crown  is  now  being  done  by 
Vidon.  But  I  do  know  that  in  the  estimates 
of  my  friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information,  some  $1,746,000  is  being 
.spent  for  advertising  and  in  his  general  pro- 
gramme. I  do  not  know— I  have  no  way  of 
finding  out— how  much  of  this  money  is 
going  to  advertising  agencies.  I  understand 
that  one  of  the  hon.  Minister's  helpers— he 
may  not  be  a  PR  man  because  we  are  getting 
ourselves  confused,  I  think,  between  execu- 
tive assistants  and  PR  men— is  a  former 
partner  of  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Dalton 
Camp. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Incorrect. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Incorrect.  Well,  has  he  ever 
worked  for  Dalton  Camp? 

I  >r'Hon.   Mr.   Auld:    No,   he   worked   for   the 
Toronto  Daily  Star. 


Mr.  Reaume:  Well  then,  a  little  further,  is 
there  anybody  in  the  hon.  Minister's  depart- 
ment—let us  put  it  that  way— who  was  a 
former  partner  of  Dalton  Camp? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Or  worked  for  Dalton  Camp? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well  now,  the  hon.  Minister 
might  explain  that,  too,  at  the  proper  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  hon.  member  does  not 
want  me  to  give  an  explanation  now,  I 
suppose? 

Mr,  Reaume:  No,  not  now.  Any  other 
time  that  the  hon.  Minister  wishes. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position):   He  has  a  speech  to  make. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  rude  to  be  interrupt- 
ing all  the  time. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Hon.  members  opposite  are 
a  rude  bunch.  He  has  a  good  speech  and  he 
wants  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  do  not  mind  them  being 
rude,  because,  you  know,  there  is  one  thing 
I  think  we  can  say,  with  a  smile  on  our  faces, 
and  really  mean  it,  that  a  large  number  of  the 
hon.  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  school  grad- 
uates, and  they  graduated  with  honours  in 
rudeness  and  snobbery.  So  it  really  does  not 
make  any  difference  at  all  how  many  times 
they  interrupt;  but  I  do  think,  however,  that 
it  is  important  that  when  we  get  down  to  the 
estimates  that  they  not  do  like  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  and  get  mad— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Do 
not  get  rude  now! 

Mr.  Reaume:  —and  blow  his  top.  I  will  not 
be  rude;  I  will  be  very  pleasant.  The  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  should— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member 
should  get  his  nose  down;  do  not  be  a  snob! 

Mr.  Reaume:  —tell  us  about  all  the  walks 
he  has  taken  down  through  the  market, 
because  if  he  does  any  walking,  he  is  prob- 
ably the  only  one  in  the  Cabinet  to  do  so.  It 
is  interesting  indeed  to  watch,  at  times,  the 
hon.  Ministers  of  the  Crown  driving  down 
the  street— sitting,  of  course,  in  the  back  seat, 
with  their  desk  lamps  on— preparing  their 
budgets  and  their  speeches  for  the  following 
day. 
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I  do  not  know  what  we  will  find  in  the 
estimates,  for  instance,  of  Highways— the  hon. 
Minister  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  is  not  here,  but 
I  thought  I  would  mention  this.  In  there  is 
quite  a  sizeable  item  called  "escort  service." 
I  am  curious.  I  want  to  know,  I  want  to  find 
out,  what  this  means.  Maybe  when  we  arrive 
at  that,  the  hon.  Minister  will  explain  it. 

My  very  dear  friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour— I  have  always  had  a  very  fond  affec- 
tion in  my  heart  for  him,  so  everything  I 
might  have  to  say  is  not  at  all  personal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  bracing  myself. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  want  to  say  something  about 
that;  he  has  a  habit  of  doing  that.  If  he 
wants  me  to  skip  his  department  while  he 
goes  out  and  has  one,  I  will  wait  and  come 
back  to  it. 

But   my   hon.    friend,   too,    has    a    sizeable 
amount  in  his  estimates- 
Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):   What  about 
non-drinkers?    The  hon.  member  is  discrimi- 
nating. 

Mr.  Reaume:  —for  this  PR  work.  I  remem- 
ber one  time,  a  very  happy  one  too,  in  the 
last  election,  when  my  hon.  friend  spoke  at 
the  convention  for  my  opponent.  And  I  can 
think  of  no  single  thing  that  happened  in  the 
whole  of  the  election  campaign  that  really 
helped  me  so  much  as  his  appearance  there. 
I  thanked  him  for  it;  if  hon.  members  look 
at  the  books  they  will  find  out  exactly  what 
happened  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  were  travelling 
together  on  that  election. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  thing 
was  that  I  was  travelling  alone  and  he  was 
with  a  PR  man  and  a  photographer.  He  was 
travelling  first-class  and  I  rode  with  the 
ordinary  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  the  proper 
way. 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  is  proper,  yes;  quite 
proper;  because  in  any  event  I  was  paying 
my  own  way. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  will 
ride  alone  more  and  more,  too. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Who  was  that  back  there— an 
echo? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  tapes  that  are  being  made  here  in  the 
buildings— recordings  of  statements  made  by 
Ministers   of  the   Crown— and,   in   a   hurried 


fashion,  forwarded  out  to  some  80  radio 
stations  all  over  the  province,  in  a  synopsized 
form,  giving  a  slanted  view  on  the  attitude 
and  the  purpose  of  whoever  makes  it. 
Certainly  no  statements  are  made  which  will 
do  any  harm  to  the  people  in  power. 

Taking  one  statement  as  an  example:  My 
good  friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond),  on  a  Friday,  I  think  it  was,  had  for- 
warded out  some  60-odd  tapes  to  various 
radio  stations  all  over  the  province;  and  I 
would  imagine  that  those  tapes  arrived  in 
many  places  one  day  after  that.  Yet  it  was 
not  until  four  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  on  the 
following  Monday  that  the  hon.  Minister 
stood  up  in  this  House  and  read  off  a  lengthy 
statement.  As  I  understand  it,  this  was  the 
first  time  that  the  press,  the  men  and  women 
of  the  gallery,  had  the  opportunity  of  looking 
at  that  statement. 

If  the  government  wants  to  operate  a  serv- 
ice comparable  to  Pravda,  well,  they  might  as 
well  tell  everybody  about  it.  I  have  already 
said,  and  I  want  to  say  it  again,  that  it  is 
just  as  reasonable  for  the  Opposition  to 
expect  to  expend  people's  funds,  public  funds, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  buy  its  way  into 
public  office,  as  it  is  for  any  government  in 
public  office  to,  in  a  wholesale  fashion,  go 
out  and  expend  public  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  themselves  there.  I  want  to  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  exactly  what  is 
happening. 

I  do  not  know  when,  but  some  time,  as  we 
go  through  the  estimates  of  each  and  every 
item  of  departments,  the  Opposition  is  going 
to  make  abundantly  clear  and  absolutely 
certain  that  it  questions  every  article  and 
every  item.  And  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  going 
on,  it  is  our  purpose,  our  duty,  to  make 
certain  that  it  ends.  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  speaks  very  well  for  our 
government  who,  in  this  fashion  set  up  for 
their  own  purposes  a  boudoir,  and  employ  a 
paint  and  brush  man  so  that  every  time  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  goes  on  television,  he 
must  first  get  his  moustache  clipped  and  his 
hair  combed  and  his  nose  powdered.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  that  thousands  of  dollars 
of  public  funds  have  to  be  expended  in  order 
that  we  can  make  them  look  any  better  than 
they  look  now.  That  would  take  millions  of 
dollars. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  have  always  spoken  nicely 
of  the  hon.  Minister.  He  is  one  person  of  the 
Cabinet  of  whom  I  have  always  spoken 
kindly.  That  was  an  awful  thing  for  him  to 
say. 
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But  in  any  event,  I  do  hope  that  as  we  go 
through  the  estimates,  and  especially  of  The 
Department  of  Tourism  and  Information— that 
when  we  ask  questions  the  hon.  Ministers  will 
have  the  answers  for  us.  Of  course  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  exactly  how  many  PR 
men  they  have,  regardless  of  what  they  call 
them.  If  they  could  be  so  kind  and  so  accurate 
as  to  list  for  us,  in  proper  order,  how  many 
they  have  and  what  they  do,  they  can  skip 
the  men  who  drive  the  cars,  if  they  wish.  We 
do  not  need  to  bother  with  that,  but  the 
other  men  who  are  there  and  being  paid— 
whether  or  not  by  contract  to  an  agency  who 
in  turn  employs  them  and  pays  them— all  this 
would  be  helpful,  if  it  could  be  here  for  us 
when  we  start  on  Monday,  I  would  imagine, 
to  question  the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Tourism  and  Information. 

Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin)  moves  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Twelfth  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E.  Sander- 
cock  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TOURISM  AND  INFORMATION 

(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2001. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wonder  if  I  might  have  the  indulgence  of 
the  committee  of  supply  to  speak  for  a 
moment  on  a  very  special  item  related  to 
Tourism  and  Information. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  a  well  recognized  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  Boyer:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member 
would  be  good  enough?  It  will  not  take  me 
more  than  a  moment  or  two.  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  hon.  members  the  presence 
in  the  Speaker's  Gallery  of  a  group  of 
students  from  Bracebridge  public  school;  they 
have  been  in  Toronto  this  week  attending 
Deer  Park  public  school,  while  a  similar  num- 
ber of  students  have  been  in  Bracebridge 
attending  Bracebridge  public  school. 

These  students  have  lived  in  homes  in  To- 
ronto and,  while  they  have  been  here,  they 
have,  through  arrangements  of  the  home  and 
school  association,  been  given  a  wonderful 
time  in  this  great  city.  Sir,  I  felt  that  I  should 
say  a  word  of  appreciation  to  all  of  those  who 
were  associated  in  making  this  arrangement. 


so  that  the  Deer  Park  pupils  might  go  to  Mus- 
koka, to  Bracebridge,  and  attend  school  there 
and  enjoy  a  week  in  Bracebridge,  and  the 
Bracebridge  pupils  were  able  to  come  to  the 
provincial  capital  in  this  manner.  I  thank  the 
hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
first  of  all  to  apologize  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Muskoka.  I  should  have  waited  until  I 
heard  why  he  wanted  to  follow  this  unusual 
procedure.  I  am  happy  that  he  persisted  and 
expressed  his  words  of  welcome  to  these 
students  from  Bracebridge.  I  had  heard  a 
little  bit  about  their  activities  before  the  hon. 
member  made  his  announcement.  I  think  it 
is  a  fine  thing  they  are  doing.  I  would  like 
to  extend  a  greeting  from  this  side  of  the 
House,  which  no  doubt  was  covered  by  the 
hon.  member  in  any  case,  but  I  would  like 
to  assure  the  students  present  that  they  have 
our  warmest  greetings  and  best  wishes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  preliminary  re- 
marks on  The  Department  of  Tourism  and  In- 
formation, I  am  not  going  to  deal  with  the 
tourist  industry  of  this  province.  That  is  not 
because  I  do  not  regard  it  as  an  important 
industry.  Obviously  it  is  an  industry  of  major 
importance,  not  only  to  the  province  but  the 
country  as  a  whole  and,  among  other  things, 
in  the  foreign  exchange  situation  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  My  hon.  colleagues  will  no 
doubt  raise  matters  relating  to  the  tourist 
industry  and  ancillary  matters  covered  by 
these  estimates  in  the  individual  items,  but 
I  wish  to  confine  my  preliminary  remarks  to  a 
matter  which  I  think  is  of  even  greater  im- 
portance than  the  tourist  industry,  or  any 
other  single  matter,  and  that  is  the  clear  be- 
ginning of  a  tendency  by  this  government  to 
enter  the  field  of  managed  news. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Essex  North  (Mr. 
Reaume),  in  speaking  in  the  Budget  debate, 
made  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  this 
subject  this  morning,  just  a  moment  ago.  I 
do  not  think  he  would  suggest  that  he  covered 
the  whole  subject.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
I  will  cover  the  whole  subject.  This  is  a  highly 
important  matter  that  I  think  can  stand  treat- 
ment by  many  hon.  members  from  many 
different  points  of  view.  We  two  groups  on 
this  side  of  the  House  are  often  not  in  agree- 
ment, but  I  have  a  suspicion  that  on  this 
matter  we  will  be  one  force,  determined  to 
stop  this  nefarious  practice  before  it  gets 
firmly  established. 

I  recognize  that  the  government's  forays  in 
this  field  to  date  have  been  preliminary.  I 
also  recognize,  and  I  will  attempt  to  elaborate 
on  that  a  little  later,  that  its  efforts  have  been 
highly  ineffective  to  the  point  of  being  banal. 
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This,  however,  is  not  the  point  at  issue,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  point  at  issue  is  that  we  have 
the  beginnings  of  a  process  that  is  totally 
out  of  harmony  with  the  democratic  phil- 
osophy. Full  discussion  is  perhaps  the  touch- 
stone of  the  democratic  system  of  government. 
Without  full  discussion  of  issues,  democratic 
choice  cannot  operate  properly.  Discussion 
depends  on  information  and  without  full  dis- 
semination of  information,  discussion  is  bound 
to  be  circumscribed. 

Most  theorists  take  the  position  that  politi- 
cal parties  have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the 
discussion  process.  It  is  the  discussion  carried 
on  by  parties  that  refines  and  clarifies  issues 
and  reduces  them  to  reasonably  clear  choices. 
Now,  almost  any  theoretician  of  democracy 
will  set  forth  that  point  of  view:  The  political 
party,  or  shall  we  say,  the  network  of  political 
parties,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  discussion 
process  which  in  turn  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  democratic  process. 

And  then  there  is  another  agency  or  group 
of  agencies  which  perhaps  has  a  role  equally 
as  important  as  that  of  political  parties,  in 
providing  the  framework  in  which  democratic 
discussion  can  take  place.  These  agencies  are 
the  news  media  in  all  their  forms,  because 
information  gets  to  the  public  only  or  mainly 
through  the  news  media.  The  galleries  of  this 
House  are  open  to  the  public  but  only  an 
infinitesimally  small  portion  of  the  public  is 
able  to  sit  in  them,  even  for  a  limited  period 
of  time,  much  less  to  sit  through  an  entire 
session  to  see  what  is  going  on.  Thus  the  role 
of  the  news  media  is  critical  in  disseminating 
information,  in  making  sure  that  alternative 
points  of  view  reach  the  public  so  as  to  form 
the  basis  of  public  discussion  and  ultimately 
to  form  the  basis  of  choices  that  are  made 
by  the  public  and  registered  through  the 
ballot  box. 

If  the  news  media  fail  to  perform  this 
function  adequately— and  it  is  not  my  function 
here  to  discuss  their  performance  one  way  or 
the  other— then  the  democratic  process  will 
suffer  and  will  ultimately  die.  As  I  say,  it  is 
not  my  function  to  discuss  the  performance 
of  the  news  media  in  the  past,  all  I  am  in- 
terested in  is  making  the  point  that  the  news 
media  will  definitely  not  perform  the  function 
unless  they  are  truly  independent  so  as  to 
bring  an  independent  approach  to  everything 
that  is  said  by  government,  Opposition,  or 
anyone  else  and  report  what  they  have  found 
independently  without  fear  or  favour  and 
without  being  beholden  to  anybody,  govern- 
ment or  Opposition.  If  the  news  media  are 
not  in  a  position  to  do  that,  and  if  they  do 
not  do  that,  then  democracy  will  ultimately 
perish. 


The  independence  of  the  news  media  and 
the  independence  of  the  reporting  process 
are  immediately  threatened  when  a  govern- 
ment uses  public  funds  and  public  facilities 
to  hand  out  news  in  such  a  fashion  that 
only  the  government's  point  of  view  gets 
across.  This  is  the  seed  of  totalitarianism.  It 
is  the  hallmark  of  totalitarianism  in  every 
country  where  it  exists  or  has  existed,  that 
there  is  only  one  source  of  news— the  govern- 
ment. I  am  not  saying  that  in  Ontario  there 
is  only  one  source  of  news,  but  the  govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  create  a  situation  where 
more  and  more  there  will  be  one  source  of 
news  and  that  will  be  the  government.  That 
is  what  it  is  doing  through  this  department, 
whose  estimates  we  have  before  us,  and 
through  the  publicity  and  information  facili- 
ties—if you  will  pardon  the  remark,  Mr. 
Chairman— that  it  is  now  providing  to  certain 
news  media  in  the  province. 

Now,  before  I  elaborate  on  my  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  a  couple  of  things  I  want 
to  make  clear.  First  of  all,  I  will  recognize 
that  there  is  genuine  difficulty  in  drawing  a 
distinction  between  legitimate  explanation 
of  public  programmes  and  the  promotion  of 
the  party  in  power.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make 
a  distinction  between  those  two  things.  I 
certainly  am  not  going  to  suggest  that  govern- 
ments should  not  use  reasonable  means  to 
explain  their  programmes  to  the  public  so 
that  the  public  will  understand  them  and, 
indeed,  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  them  in 
many  instances.  This  is  a  necessary  function; 
all  governments  do  it.  Unfortunately,  no 
governments— and  I  am  now  talking  about 
governments  all  across  Canada,  without 
distinction  as  to  party— have  ever  worked  very 
hard  to  draw  the  distinction  between  this 
legitimate  function  and  the  quite  illegitimate 
function,  as  far  as  public  agencies  are  con- 
cerned, of  simply  promoting  the  government 
in  power. 

We  have  a  veritable  deluge  of  so-called 
informational  material  coming  from  this 
government,  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  costs 
and  I  am  as  interested  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North  in  getting  more  information 
about  it.  Unfortunately  the  expenditures  are 
scattered  far  and  wide  through  the  estimates, 
so  that  it  is  very  hard  to  evaluate  them  all 
together,  and  the  government  has  never  been 
helpful  in  giving  us  that  information  in  the 
past.  But  a  veritable  deluge  of  information 
is  coming  out.  Invariably  it  is  well  adorned 
with  pictures  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  are 
presented  in  the  form  of  father  figures  look- 
ing after  the  people.  Now  I  do  not  really 
think  that  that  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
explanation  process  I  was  talking  about,  but 
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I  agree  that  there  is  difficulty  in  making  a 
distinction. 

I  would  also  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
a  legitimate  function  of  the  government— 
indeed,  I  would  say,  a  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment—to provide  the  facilities  which  the  news 
agencies  require  in  order  to  gather  the  infor- 
mation that  they  will  communicate  to  the 
public.  It  is  an  ancient  tradition  and  a  proper 
tradition  in  all  parliamentary  bodies  that 
there  is  a  separate  gallery  called  the  press 
gallery  where  representatives  of  the  news 
services  can  sit,  observe  and  listen.  And  they 
are  provided  with  facilities  for  communicat- 
ing, for  writing  up  their  accounts  and  send- 
ing them  out  to  the  people  who  employ  them. 
Those  facilities  are  provided  here.  I  am 
doubtful,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  they  are  now  being  provided  in  adequate 
measure  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the  press 
gallery  in  recent  years.  But  at  least  they  are 
being  provided  to  some  degree. 

I  also  recognize  that  in  this  age  of  elec- 
tronics, part  of  this  process  is  to  provide 
facilities  for  some  of  the  newer  media,  radio 
and  television.  I  have  no  objection  at  all  to 
the  room  that  the  government  has  set  aside 
and  fitted  for  press  conferences,  TV  inter- 
views, radio  interviews,  and  so  on,  I  think 
those  facilities  should  be  provided  and  I  think 
they  should  be  the  best  obtainable.  I  would 
say,  however,  that  they  should  be  equally 
available  to  government  and  Opposition 
parties,  and  to  individual  members,  as  I 
believe  they  are.  That  is  quite  all  right;  I 
think  it  is  necessary. 

I  would  also  say  that  radio  stations,  which 
are  able  to  use  the  method  of  telephoning  to 
record  interviews,  should  be  given  the  fullest 
possible  facility  for  doing  that.  The  radio 
stations  in  Toronto  have  a  big  advantage  over 
stations  outside  the  city  in  that  they  can 
phone  down  here  to  Queen's  Park  without  any 
cost  to  themselves  and  interview  whomever 
they  want  to  interview.  It  is  a  little  more 
difficult  for  stations  outside  the  city.  If  the 
government  provides  stations  outside  the  city 
with  the  means  of  recording  telephone  inter- 
views without  cost  to  them,  I  would  have  no 
objection.  I  believe  they  do  that  if  the 
stations  decide  in  their  wisdom  that  they 
would  like  to  interview  government  spokes- 
men. I  have  not  heard  that  a  station  could 
use  the  same  sort  of  facility  if  it  wanted  to 
interview  an  Opposition  spokesman.  This 
service  is  available,  apparently,  only  if  the 
stations  think  the  only  newsworthy  item  is 
one  coming  from  the  government  side. 

Well,  if  they  can  call  down  here  without 
cost  and  get  any  member  of  the  Legislature 


without  cost  to  them,  I  think  that  is  a  legiti- 
mate service  for  the  government  to  provide. 
It  would  put  the  stations  outside  the  city  in 
the  same  category  as  those  inside  the  city. 

But,  having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  now  like  to  emphasize  what  I  think  is 
the  basic  point,  that  the  decision  as  to  who 
is  to  be  interviewed,  what  questions  are  to  be 
asked  and  what  is  to  be  used  out  of  the  inter- 
view, should  be  made  by  the  agency,  the 
news  agency,  and  not  by  the  government. 
There  should  be  no  canned  material  sent  out 
on  tape  or  on  film,  with  no  opportunity  for 
cross-examination  or  to  get  alternative  points 
of  view  from  other  people  who  may  not  con- 
sider that  the  government's  programme  is  as 
good  as  the  government  thinks  it  is.  When 
the  government  does  that,  it  is  usurping  the 
function  of  the  news  agency,  and  it  is  enter- 
ing the  field  of  managed  news. 

This  is  exactly  what  this  government  is 
now  doing  to  a  limited  degree.  I  admit  it  is 
a  limited  degree  and  they  are  not  doing  it 
very  effectively,  but  I  say  the  time  to  stop 
it  is  right  now,  before  it  goes  any  further. 
The  government  has  said  that  this  service  is 
really  just  an  electronic  form  of  a  press  re- 
lease. A  statement  from  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  for  example,  is  filmed 
and  sent  out  to  television  stations.  This,  ihv 
government  opposite  tries  to  tell  us,  with  a 
sophistry  which  is  unworthy  of  them,  is  the 
same  as  a  written  press  release. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  a  written  press  release.  Any  newsman 
—and  I  do  not  care  what  medium  he  is  work- 
ing with— any  newsman  who  is  worth  his  salt, 
will  treat  a  written  press  release  merely  as  a 
jumping-off  point.  It  will  provide  him  with 
the  information  that  such-and-such  a  thing 
is  being  done,  or  is  going  to  be  done,  and  that 
the  government  has  certain  views  on  it.  But 
I  never  heard  of  a  newsman  who  would  just 
send  that  out  to  his  principal  without  any 
further  investigation  at  all.  I  would  imagine 
that  all  of  them  would  immediately  be  on 
their  phones  or  on  their  feet,  digging  around 
for  further  information  to  clarify  points 
that  may  be  glossed  over  in  the  written 
release  and  to  make  sure  they  have  got  all 
the  relevant  facts.  I  can  say  from  experience 
that  when  the  government  issues  a  release 
we  usually  have  these  gentlemen  on  our  door- 
step at  the  Opposition  offices,  asking  for  our 
views,  performing  the  legitimate  and  the 
necessary  function  of  a  news  agency  by 
getting  alternative  points  of  view.  There  is  no 
final  word  on  anything.  The  government  may 
think  what  it  is  doing  is  wonderful.  The  Op- 
position may  not  think  it  is  so  good.  It  is 
just  as  important  in  the  democratic  process 
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that  the  people  should  know  what  the  Opposi- 
tion thinks  as  what  the  government  thinks. 
But  oh,  no;  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
canned  stuff  the  government  sends  out.  You 
can  go  through  it  all  and  you  will  not  find 
any  rude  noises  from  Opposition  people  in 
any  of  it.  The  serenity  of  the  people  is  not 
disturbed  by  the  notion  that  there  might  be 
democratic  controversy.  They  are  being  given 
an  opiate  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  every- 
thing is  perfect  with  this  government  opposite. 

This,  as  I  say,  is  the  seed  of  totalitarianism, 
and  we  see  its  fruition  in  such  countries  as 
the  USSR,  where  nothing  gets  out  to  the 
public  except  what  the  government  wants. 

It  was  said  by  the  hon.  Minister,  I  believe, 
in  answer  to  a  question  that  was  set  up  for 
him  by  the  hon.  member  for  Russell  (Mr. 
A.  B.  Lawrence),  that  these  facilities  are 
equally  available  to  Opposition  members. 
Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  give  a  hoot  if 
they  are  available  to  Opposition  members.  I 
do  not  think  public  money  should  be  used 
for  party  propaganda,  whether  it  is  govern- 
ment or  Opposition  propaganda.  But  I  think 
the  hon.  Minister  was  stretching  the  truth  a 
little  bit  when  he  said  the  facilities  are 
equally  available  to  Opposition  members. 
What  he  meant  was  that  we  can  use  the  room 
that  he  has  set  up,  which  is  only  as  it 
should  be,  and  we  will  use  it  as  the  occasion 
arises,  no  doubt.  But  what  he  did  not  say 
was  that  the  stuff  the  government  wants  to 
send  out  is  refilmed,  recorded,  taped,  pro- 
duced and  distributed  at  public  expense.  If 
the  Opposition  wants  to  put  out  a  counter 
statement  it  has  to  do  so  at  its  own  expense. 
We,  the  Opposition  members,  have  to  fight 
the  public  Treasury  of  Ontario  in  order  to 
get  our  point  of  view  across. 

That  is  not  the  way  if  the  job  is  left  to  the 
news  agencies,  which  will  come  to  whom- 
ever they  see  fit,  they  will  undertake  the  cost 
of  filming,  taping  or  distributing.  That  is  the 
way  it  should  be.  The  facilities  are  there  for 
them  to  use.  If  they  are  on  the  job  they  will 
use  the  facilities  and  if  they  value  their  in- 
dependence, as  I  hope  they  do,  they  will  be 
concerned  to  pay  the  cost  of  gathering  such 
news  as  they  want  to  use. 

Furthermore,  the  canned  hand-outs  from 
the  government  are  released  at  the  time  the 
government  sees  fit,  so  the  Opposition  is  in 
the  position  that  it  may  not  even  know  about 
them  until  they  have  been  run.  Then  it  has 
to  chase  around,  if  it  really  believes  the 
statements  are  quite  misleading,  try  to  get 
technicians  together  to  do  a  film  or  a  tape 
at  their  own  expense,  and  send  it  out.  By 
this  time  it  will  have  ceased  to  have  news 
value  and  probably  will  not  be  used. 


Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  And  there 
is  the  research  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  yes.  The  government 
knows  for  days,  perhaps  weeks  in  advance, 
what  is  coming  out,  while  the  Opposition  is 
in  the  position,  with  practically  no  facilities 
for  research  at  all  as  far  as— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Is  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  the  advisor  for  two  parties? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  as  I  said  a  minute  ago, 
whatever  differences  there  may  be  between 
the  two  Opposition  groups,  I  am  confident 
that  on  this  we  will  present  a  united  front 
to  the  government,  and  we  will  keep  at  it 
until  this  nefarious  practice  is  stopped.  But, 
as  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  said,  the  government  knows  in  advance 
what  it  is  putting  out.  We  have  to  react  to 
it  on  a  moment's  notice,  with  quite  in- 
adequate facilities  for  research.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  this  group  is  concerned,  we  have  no 
facilities  at  all  except  our  own  efforts.  After 
all,  we  all  know  that  MPPs  have  a  lot  of 
things  to  do  and  do  not  have  time  to  do  the 
detailed  sort  of  research  that  they  often 
would  like  to  do. 

The  hon.  Minister,  in  his  answer  to  the 
question  from  the  hon.  member  for  Russell, 
indicated  that  the  government  is  using  three 
private  companies  to  disseminate  this 
managed  news  to  such  radio  and  television 
stations  in  the  province  as  may  be  so  ill- 
informed  on  their  public  duty  that  they  will 
use  it.  The  three  companies  he  lists  are 
Dominion  Broadcasting  Limited,  Pallette 
Productions  Limited,  and  Vidon  Productions 
Limited. 

Dominion  Broadcasting  Limited  and  Pal- 
lette Productions  Limited  apparently  are  not 
companies  chartered  under  the  laws  of  this 
province.  There  is  no  information  about 
them  in  the  register  of  the  companies  branch 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  (Mr.  Yar- 
emko's)  department,  so  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  very  much  about  them.  I  would  be 
interested  when  the  proper  time  comes,  in 
getting  more  detailed  information  from 
the  hon.  Minister.  It  is  not  clear  from  his 
statement  what  specific  function  each  of  them 
performs.  This  is  information,  too,  that  I 
would  like  to  get  at  the  proper  time. 

All  I  know  about  Dominion  Broadcasting  is 
that  it  is  quite  a  small  company.  Smallness 
is  no  discredit.  I  believe  it  is  quite  a  reput- 
able company.  It  has  been  in  operation  for 
a  good  many  years  and  I  believe  it  is  now 
owned  by  a  gentleman  called  Cy  Strange.  I 
know  very  little  about  him  and  I  am  certainly 
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not  casting  any  reflection  on  the  company  at 
all.  Anything  I  know  about  it  is  perfectly 
honourable. 

Pallette  Productions  is  a  more  recent 
creation;  I  believe  it  has  been  in  existence  for 
about  14  months.  I  believe  that  until  the 
government  got  into  this  new  field  of  en- 
deavour its  main,  if  not  its  only,  customer  was 
Channel  11  TV  in  Hamilton.  I  could  be 
wrong  on  that,  but  that  is  all  I  know  about 
it.  Now  the  government  has  given  it  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  business,  I  understand,  but 
we  will  get  more  information  on  that  from 
the  government. 

With  regard  to  Vidon  Productions  Limited, 
there  is  a  little  more  information  available 
because  this  is  a  company,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  North  pointed  out,  which 
has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this 
province. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  records  down 
in  the  companies  branch  rarely  reveal  very 
much,  so  that  when  I  say  we  have  a  little 
more  information  I  put  the  emphasis  on 
the  word  "little."  We  have  a  smidgin  of 
information,  let  us  put  it  that  way,  the  piti- 
fully inadequate  amount  that  our  company 
laws  require.  The  records  show  three 
directors  who  are  all  members  of  a  law  firm. 
I  do  not  know  if  these  three  fellows  are  a 
front  for  somebody  else,  or  if  they  are  truly 
the  directors. 

Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  would  elaborate 
on  that  point.  I  assume  that  if  he  is  doing 
business  with  this  company  he  knows  a  good 
deal  about  it. 

I  also  noticed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  or  his  department  really 
excelled  in  getting  the  charter  of  this  com- 
pany through. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  In 
jig  time? 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  in  jig  time.  I  will  con- 
gratulate the  hon.  Minister  on  the  speed 
shown  in  this  case.  I  believe  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  speed  generally,  accord- 
ing to  what  he  told  us  the  other  day,  but  he 
I  think  probably  set  a  record  on  this  one. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  letter  on  the  file 
bearing  the  letterhead  of  the  legal  firm  that 
represents  the  company.  It  is  dated  October 
27,  1964.  It  is  stamped  by  the  branch  as 
having  been  received  on  October  27,  1964 
and  all  documents  attached  to  the  letter  are 
also  dated  October  27,  1964.  One  paragraph 
of  the  letter  says: 

As   this  company   intends   to   commence 

business  operations  immediately,  we  would 


appreciate    receiving    today's    date   on    the 
letters  patent. 

So  this  company  applied  for  incorporation  on 
October  27  and,  lo  and  behold,  it  was  in- 
corporated as  of  October  27.  This,  I  would 
say,  is  speed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order  and  of  clarification,  if  the 
papers  are  in  order,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  knows  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  knows,  we  will,  if 
the  papers  are  noted,  date  the  letters  patent 
as  of  the  date  received.  That  does  not  mean 
they  were  issued— at  least,  handed  out— on 
that  day.    They  were  effective  that  day. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  quite  true  but  they 
were  handed  out  very  quickly  afterwards,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  aim  to  please 
everyone. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  letter 
of  October  30  indicates  the  effective  date  will 
be  October  27.  The  request  for  search  for  the 
name  was  received  in  the  office  on  October 
22  and  the  search  was  completed  on  October 
28.    I  am  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  the  kind  of 
speed  the  hon.  member  complained  about;  six 
days  was  far  too  late,  he  said. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  company,  I  think,  did 
just  about  as  well  as  any  that  one  could  find 
in  the  records.  In  fact,  I  think  you  would 
find  few  that  did  as  well.  I  imagine  there  are 
various  explanations  for  this  but  I  would 
think  that  the  main  explanation  is  that  this 
company  is  really  not  a  truly  independent 
company  at  all.  It  is  a  front  for  the  govern- 
ment. It  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  govern- 
ment's new  policy  of  managed  news.  It  came 
into  existence  solely  because  of  that  policy 
and  the  government  naturally  wanted  to  get 
it  functioning  quickly  because  they  wanted  to 
get  going  with  their  programme  of  managed 
news. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
Tory  Pravda. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  read  out  some  of  the  objects  of  the 
company  as  shown  in  its  charter.  I  will  try 
not  to  repeat  what  he  said,  but  there  are  one 
or  two  that  I  am  not  sure  he  read.  In  case 
he  did  not,  I  am  going  to  read  them.  One  of 
the  objects  of  this  noble  enterprise  is  "to 
carry  on  the  business  of  decorators  and  con- 
sultants in  the  matter  of  gilding,  painting  and 
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papering";  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have 
some  examples  to  give  the  House  later  as  to 
how  it  carries  out  this  function  of  gilding, 
painting  and  papering. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Decorating  the  public 
mind;  gilding  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  gov- 
ernment it  gilds.  It  takes  a  lot  of  gilt.  Also, 
it  has  these  curious  objects: 

To  carry  on  in  all  or  any  of  its  branches 
the  business  of  farming  and  gardening  and 
to  breed,  raise,  keep,  develop,  train,  show, 
race,  purchase,  sell  and  otherwise  deal  in 
and  with  horses,  cattle  and  livestock  of  all 
kinds. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  more  charters 
lying  around  but  somebody  seems  to  be 
getting  ready  for  the  day. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism  and 
Information):  It  is  certainly  dealing  with  one 
of  the  important  elements  in  farming. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  continue: 

To  grow,  produce,  manufacture,  buy,  sell 
and  otherwise  deal  in  and  with  all  farm, 
garden  and  dairy  products  and  by-prod- 
ucts. 

This,  in  addition  to  the  function  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North  of 
carrying  on  "the  business  of  advertising, 
publicity  and  public  relations  and  of  furnish- 
ing amusement,  information  and  instruction 
to  the  public."  This  is  an  agency  of  public 
instruction.  There  once  was  a  committee  of 
public  instruction  many  years  ago— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
my  hon.  friend  would  read  the  part  which 
has  to  do  with  broadcasting  and  so  on,  be- 
cause that  is  also  in  the  charter. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  only  reason  I  did  not  do 
that  was  that  I  believed  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  had  done  it.  However,  I  should 
be  glad  to  read  it.  I  started  it- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Accommodate  the  com- 
missar. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  items  c  and  d  are  what 
the  hon.  Minister  is  referring  to.  I  read  part 
of  c,  but  I  will  read  the  whole  of  it: 

(c)  To  carry  on  the  business  of  advertis- 
ing, publicity  and  public  relations  and  of 
furnishing  amusement,  information  and  in- 
struction to  the  public  whether  by  radio, 
television  or  other  means  including,  but 
without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  fore- 


going, broadcasting,  transmitting  and  pub- 
lishing news  and  advertising,  concerts, 
musicals— 

they  even  had  a  musical;  I  will  get  to  this 

later: 

—musicals,  theatricals  or  any  other  form  of 
entertainment  or  other  works  or  perfor- 
mances of  all  kinds; 

(d)  To  buy,  lease,  hire,  produce,  create, 
publish  and  otherwise  deal  in  recordings 
and  electrical  and  electronic  transcrip- 
tions, pictures,  plays,  booklets,  periodicals, 
speeches,  reading  material  and  all  rights 
and  interests  therein  and  thereto  and  all 
other  rights  and  things  in  connection  there- 
with or  incidental  thereto  and  to  employ 
speakers,  writers,  composers  and  other 
artists. 

I  am  glad  the  hon.  Minister  asked  me  to  read 
that  because  it  began  to  come  home  to  me 
that  if  the  government  starts  using  this  com- 
pany in  all  of  the  various  fields  in  which  it  is 
authorized  by  its  charter  to  operate,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  veritable— it  will  not  only  be 
managed  news,  it  will  be  managed  com- 
munication of  all  kinds,  including  paintings, 
writings  and  everything  else.  This  company 
is  authorized  by  its  charter  to  deal  in  all 
these  fields,  and  as  I  say,  it  is  nothing  but  a 
creation  of  the  government,  an  appearance  of 
an  independent  company— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  hon. 
friend  reflects  on  what  he  just  said,  he  would 
perhaps  change  that.  The  government  did  not 
create  this  company,  except  as  in  the  case  of 
any  company,  it  received  its  charter  from  the 
government- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have 
offended  the  susceptibilities  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, I  will  revise  that  phrase— that  this  com- 
pany would  not  exist  except  by  virtue  of  the 
government's  policy  in  this  field. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  How  do 
you  know  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  came  into  being  as  a  result 
of  it.  If  it  has  any  truly  independent  existence 
now,  the  hon.  Minister  will  be  able  to  tell  us, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

But  I  am  suggesting  to  him  that  it  was 
basically  a  creation  of  government  policy  in 
the  sense  that  it  had  no  reason  to  exist  until 
the  government  decided  to  expand  its  func- 
tions quite  illegitimately. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  we  persuade  you  to 
forsake  your  totalitarian  ways,  then  it  will 
go  up  to  its  farming  interests. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Or  maybe  it  will  go  o£F  to  be 
with  the  horses,  as  its  charter  said  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  productions  of 
this  company,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  regular 
report  from  Queen's  Park,  which  is  sent  out 
to  radio  stations.  There  appear  to  be  at  least 
some  emanations  under  this  title  which  are 
also  for  use  on  television  stations.  These 
reports,  so-called,  are  sent  out  to  the  stations. 
Naturally  they  do  not  have  to  use  tliem,  but 
the  form  is  very  convenient.  A  nice  little  piece 
of  stuff  is  provided  to  fill  in  a  period  in  a 
news  or  public  affairs  broadcast.  This  agency, 
with  material  supplied  to  it  from  the  govern- 
ment—I  have  a  file  of  these  reports,  so-called; 
I  will  not  read  them  all;  I  do  not  think  the 
House  could  quite  stomach  a  complete  diet  of 
them,  but  I  would  like  to  read  a  few  extracts 
from  some  of  them.  Here  is  one  for  October 
23,  1964;  it  is  marked  for  television.  I  am  just 
going  to  read  only  the  introduction  to  this 
particular  programme.  I  may  say  that  the 
form  of  words  used  in  the  introduction  here 
is  similar  to  that  used  in  most  of  the  emana- 
tions. It  shows  Mr.  Fairbaim  saying  the 
following: 

This  is  Queen's  Park  in  Toronto,  the 
home  of  the  government  in  Toronto.  And 
this  is  Don  Fairbaim  bringing  you  a  weekly 
report  from  Queen's  Park  to  tell  you  about 
some  of  the  things  your  government  has 
been  doing  in  the  past  few  days. 

Mr.  Fairbaim  does  not  take  the  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  advise  the  people  that  he  is  the 
representative  of  an  agency,  which,  shall  we 
say,  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  govern- 
ment, which  came  into  being  because  of  the 
government  and  which  gets  a  substantial 
chunk  of  business  from  tlie  government.  He 
does  not  bother  to  tell  the  public  that.  Oh, 
no!  The  impression  is  left  that  this  is  good 
old  Don  Fairbaim,  the  fellow  who  used  to 
be  on  the  farm  forum  broadcast  and  on  what 
was  called  "Neighbourly  News"  from  the 
Ontario  weeklies.  This  is  our  old  friend  Don 
Fairbaim  giving  us  an  independent,  unbiased 
report  of  what  is  going  on. 

Now,  if  that  is  not  the  impression  that  it 
was  intended  to  convey,  I  would  like  to  see 
some  explanation  from  the  hon.  Minister. 
Why  is  there  not  an  identification,  as  there 
has  to  be  if  a  party  puts  out  a  film:  "This  is 
a  paid  political  announcement,"  or  "This  is  an 
announcement  sponsored  by  so-and-so"? 
Surely  the  commentator  should  be  identified. 
If  the  thing  is  to  go  out  at  all,  the  people 
should  be  in  a  position  to  know  who  is  giving 
the  information  and  to  be  able  to  assess  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  it  is  being  given 
in  a  genuinely  independent,  impartial  manner. 


Here  are  some  extracts  from  the  report  for 
October  30,  1964: 

The  big  news  of  the  week  came  on 
Thursday  afternoon  when  Prime  Minister 
John  Robarts  announced  a  multi-million 
dollar  programme  to  improve  medical  and 
dental  teaching  facilities,  to  expand  the 
facilities  of  the  teaching  hospitals  associ- 
ated with  them  and  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  training  of  nurses  and 
nursing  assistants. 

Then  we  have  a  few  well-chosen  words  from 
none  other  than  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
Then  Mr.  Fairbairn  has  scrounged  around  to 
find  somebody  who  will  give  a  lovely,  syco- 
phantic statement  about  what  the  govermnent 
has  done,  and  he  has  found  a  gentleman— and 
I  am  surprised  at  the  gentleman  making  him- 
self so  much  a  tool  of  government  propa- 
ganda, but  he  found  a  gentleman  called  Mr. 
R.  Allan  Hay,  former  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Brockville  hospital.  And  so  Mr.  Fairbaim 
goes  on  to  say— 

Hon.   Mr.   Auld:   President  of  the  Ontario 

hospital  association. 

Mr.   Bryden:    President,    yes,    I    was    going 
to  read  his  introduction  anyway. 

With  me  in  the  studio  now  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  hospital  association, 
Mr.  R.  Allan  Hay,  former  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Brockville  hospital.  His  associa- 
tion has  just  completed  an  armual  meeting. 
What  do  you  think  of  these  new  proposals 
of  the  provincial  government,  Mr.  Hay? 

Now,  Mr.  Hay,  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
just  ga-ga  to  the  point  where  he  hardly  knows 
if  he  is  coming  or  going,  but  Mr.  Fairbairn 
takes  him  firmly  by  the  hand  and  points  him 
in  the  right  direction  and  away  he  goes. 

We  are  very  pleased  [says  Mr.  Hay]:  It 
is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  government 
views  the  shortage  of  nurses- 
it  has  only  been  here  for  about  20  years: 
—and  the  way  to  correct  the  shortage  of 
nurses  similarly  to  the  way  that  the  associ- 
ation sees  the  matter. 

Now  I  skip  a  couple  of  the  questions: 

Mr.  Fairbairn:  Do  you  think  the  fore- 
cast figure  of  5,000  annually  by  1969  is  a 
realistic  one? 

Mr.  Hay:  I  think  it  is  a  realistic  one.  I 
hope  to  goodness  we  will  be  able  in  actual 
fact  to  meet  it.    I  think  it  is  wonderful. 

This  is  the  sort  of  independent  comment  that 
our  canned  news  service  sends  out. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  do  better  than 
Fairbaim. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Pravcla  has  not  anything 
on  this;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  a  bunch 
of  pikers  by  comparison. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
come  to  the  season  of  Christmas  cheer.  No, 
I  am  sorry,  we  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment, 
there  is  one  before  that.  We  have  first  a 
report  for  December  18,  1964,  Mr.  Fairbaim 
speaking: 

Recently,  several  people  interested  in  the 

methods  of  handling  those  elements  in  our 

society  that  require  reforming,  gathered  at 

a  luncheon  meeting  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  the  Opposition  side  look 
day  after  day  at  certain  elements  in  society 
that  are  sadly  in  need  of  reforming,  and  at 
first  blush  I  thought  that  must  be  what  Mr. 
Fairbairn  was  referring  to.  But  not  at  all, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  becomes  quite  clear  from  the 
balance  of  the  broadcast  that  Mr.  Fairbairn 
in  these  words,  "those  elements  in  our  society 
that  require  reforming,"  was  talking  about 
people  in  reform  institutions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Let  us  hear  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  know  if  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  okayed  those 
words  as  a  description  of  people  who  have 
got  into  difficulty  with  the  law.  I  hope  he  did 
not;  I  think  it  is  regrettable  if  he  did,  but  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  entire  broadcast  was 
nothing  but  a  cheap  attempt  to  build  him 
and  his  department  up  without  any  attempt 
to  get  alternative  opinions  at  all,  any  attempt 
to  stimulate  genuine  democratic  discussion. 
But  the  point  of  view,  the  type  of  mentality, 
that  arranged  the  thing,  I  think,  comes  out 
very  clearly  in  that  phrase,  "those  elements 
in  our  society  that  require  reforming."  Well, 
fortunately  after  that  effort,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  got  on  to  the  season  of  Christmas  cheer. 

Here  we  have  the  broadcast  for  December 
21  and  the  first  stage  direction  is:  "Carol, 
Christmas  is  coming,  the  geese  are  getting 
fat."  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  read  the 
script  will  find  that  there  are  several  charac- 
ters waiting  in  the  wings  ready  to  pluck  them. 

Then  we  go  on  to  this  stage  direction: 
"Mr.  Fairbairn,  under."  It  does  not  say  what 
he  is  under,  but  under  the  poor  man  truly  is, 
according  to  the  script.  However,  at  this  point, 
our  genial  friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information  staggers  to  the  floor  and  fills 
the  void  with  this  noble  sentiment:  "The 
warmth  of  these  French  Canadian  carols  and 
the  December  chill  outside  together,  have,  I 


think,  created  the  proper  Christmas  spirit  for 
us  here  today." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Reports  from  Queen's 
Park. 

Mr.  Bryden:  However,  we  get  over  the 
season  of  Christmas  cheer  and  we  get  into  the 
cold  of  January  and  our  next  report— a  sub- 
sequent report,  at  any  rate— on  January  8, 
deals  with  what  is  described  by  Mr.  Fairbaim 
as  a  simple  sod-turning  ceremony  that  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  new  Queen's  Park 
project  over  here  at  Bay  and  Isabella. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  star  of  this  pro- 
duction was  none  other  than  our  very  own 
hon.  Prime  Minister.  And  I  may  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  this  production  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  fairly  scintillated.  Let  me  give 
you  an  example: 

Mr.  Fairbairn:  As  he  picked  up  the 
pneumatic  drill  to  turn  the  first  sod,  Mr. 
Robarts  said, 

Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  another  indication  of 
progress,  gentlemen.  A  shovel  used  to  be 
be  a  shovel,  now  it  is  a  mechanical  instm- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fairbairn:  — 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Did 
you  see  that  shovel?  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  a 
matter  of  interest;  I  had  never  seen  a  shovel 
like  that  before— a  power  shovel.  And  when 
I  said  that  this  was  an  indication  of  progress, 
I  meant  it.  I  had  never  turned  the  sod  before 
with  an  automatic  power-driven  shovel  and  I 
do  not  know  how  many  hon.  members  of  this 
House  have  actually  seen  one  of  these  in- 
struments—it is  quite  an  amazing  instrument 
indeed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  would  not  want  to 
deprive  the  House  of  some  more  tidbits. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  so 
much  to  shovel  he  has  to  do  it  automatically. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  Could  we 
borrow  one  of  those  shovels  for  a  few 
minutes? 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  would  like  to  shovel  all 
these  scripts  out?  Well,  I  would  agree.  I  will 
get  a  shovel  if  they  are  all  going  to  be 
shovelled  into  the  ash  can  and  the  whole 
enterprise  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  continue  with  these 
brilliant  comments  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
we  then  go  on  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fairbairn:  To  conclude  the  cere- 
mony, Mr.  Connell  presented  Mr.  Robarts 
with  a  hard  hat,  to  which  he  replied. 
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Mr.  Robarts:  I  don't  know  really 
whether  I  need  this  for  walking  by  here 
as  I  do  in  the  morning,  or  whether  I  should 
save  this  for  the  opening  of  the  Legislature 
two  weeks  from  yesterday.  In  any  event 
it  will  serve  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  out- 
rageous fate  and  falling  bricks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  one  plea  to  the 
government  in  particular,  and  that  is  that 
they  should  not  put  these  programmes  on  at 
8  p.m.  on  Sundays,  otherwise  Ed  Sullivan  is 
in  danger  of  losing  his  entire  audience. 

I  will  make  one  reference  to  one  last  report 
from  Queen's  Park.  This  is  the  one  dated 
February  12  and  in  this  one,  Mr.  Fairbairn 
gently  led  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  by  the  hand  through  an  interview  on 
his  Budget.  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Fairbairn  did 
not  bother  to  interview  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)  with  regard 
to  the  Budget.  I  have  an  impression— I  will 
not  speak  for  him— but  I  have  an  impression 
that  he  would  have  been  willing  to  make 
some  comment  on  the  Budget. 

I  will  say  I  would  have  been  willing  to 
comment  on  the  Budget  if  Mr.  Fairbairn  had 
asked.  I  will  say  that  those  media,  radio,  tele- 
vision and  newspapers,  that  were  digging  up 
their  own  news,  seemed  to  think  that  what 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  myself 
and  others  might  have  to  say  might  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  people  of  the  province, 
because  they  went  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  recording  what  we  had  to  say,  in  the  case 
of  radio  and  television,  and  of  sending  our 
comments  in  to  the  newspapers. 

This  is  in  accord,  of  course,  with  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  news  media  in  presenting  points 
of  view  and  in  indicating  controversy  and 
diflEerence  of  opinion,  where  it  exists,  so  that 
the  public  will  be  informed.  But,  of  course, 
with  this  enterprise  the  government  does  not 
want  points  of  view;  it  wants  just  its  own 
point  of  view.  It  does  not  want  the  people 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  there 
may  be  rude  fellows  over  here  who  do  not 
think  they  are  just  wonderful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Remind  me  next  time 
I  talk  to  give  your  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  certainly  am  not  asking  that 
the  government  should  go  one  step  further 
and  take  over  the  job  of  expressing  our  point 
of  view  for  us.  I  suggest  that  we  are  quite 
capable  of  expressing  it  ourselves  and  I  say 
that  the  regular  news  media,  when  tliey  want 
our  point  of  view,  come  to  us  for  it;  they  do 
not  go  to  the  government.  They  get  our 
point  of  view  as  well  as  the  government's.  I 
will  not  go  through  this  interview,  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  will  merely  say  that  I  was  amazed  to 
discover  that  Mr.  Fairbairn  apparently  did 
not  trust  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  to  be 
able  to  make  his  own  statements,  because 
whenever  Mr.  Fairbairn  asked  a  question  he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  make  sure  that  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  got  the  hint  as  to 
what  the  right  answer  was.  I  will  give  you 
one  example.  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
had  been  discussing  the  change  in  the  method 
of  collecting  the  sales  tax  on  tobacco  products 
and  Mr.  Fairbairn,  apparently  afraid  that  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  was  getting  off  the 
beam,  interjects: 

This  will  not  increase  the  price  of  cigar- 
ettes or  tobacco,  will  it? 

And  of  course,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
says: 

Why,  no,  the  price  to  the  consumer  will 
not  be  affected  by  this  change. 

This  is  the  sort  of  pap,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  being  ground  out  to  radio  stations  and 
television  stations  in  the  province  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  public. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  those  who 
will  say  that  we  do  have  no  need  to  fear  that 
the  people  of  the  province  will  be  brain- 
washed by  that  sort  of  stuff.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  will  say  that  a  much  more  press- 
ing and  imminent  danger  is  that  they  will 
be  bored  to  death.  But  that  is  not  the  point, 
Mr.  Chairman;  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
service  and  its  implications  could  be— well, 
there  is  just  no  way  of  forecasting  what  they 
will  be.  What  is  going  to  happen,  for  ex- 
ample, during  an  election  campaign? 

Are  we  going  to  have  these  nice  folksy 
statements  from  Mr.  Fairbairn  all  over  the 
news  media  about  what  fine  fellows  the 
government  are  and  what  fine  fellows  the 
government  people  think  they  themselves  are? 
Is  this  the  stuff  that  is  going  to  go  out?  Are 
the  Opposition  members,  in  trying  to  put 
forward  an  alternative  point  of  view,  go- 
ing to  have  to  compete  with  public  funds? 
Is  this  what  we  can  look  forward  to  in  another 
election  campaign?  Is  this  what  we  can  look 
forward  to  in  the  period  preceding  the 
election  campaign?  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
that  the  stuff  is  of  little  use  at  tlie  moment. 
In  fact,  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Peter  Bruton 
found  a  radio  news  editor  who  had  found  an 
unusual  use  for  this  material.  Mr.  Bruton 
said  in  one  of  his  columns: 

I  know  one  radio  news  editor  who  grabs 
up  the  tape  as  soon  as  it  comes  in,  erases 
it,  and  then  uses  it  to  record  his  own  inter- 
views. "The  Ontario  government,"  he  says, 
"buys  very  good-quality  tape.  Why  I  must 
be  saving  my  station  at  least  $10  a  month." 
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Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  government's 
job  to  save  the  station's  expenses  for  tape.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  government's  job  to  be 
in  this  field  at  all.  Even  though  they  are  do- 
ing an  ineffective  job  at  the  moment,  they 
will  undoubtedly  learn.  Vidon  Productions 
will  no  doubt  improve  its  productions,  and 
we  will  have  the  government  moving  more 
and  more  into  the  field  of  news  reporting, 
thereby  reducing  freedom  of  discussion  and 
threatening  the  democratic  process. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  now  is  the  time 
to  stop  this  process  before  it  gets  properly 
started.  Leave  the  dissemination  of  news  to 
news  agencies  which,  regardless  of  how  well 
they  may  do  their  job,  at  least  approach  it 
with  independence.  They  do  not  just  take 
government  handouts  at  full  face  value,  but 
dig  to  find  all  the  facts  and  try  to  get  altern- 
ative points  of  view.  It  could  be,  in  some 
jurisdictions  where  news  services  were  in- 
adequate, that  there  could  be  a  role  for  some 
sort  of  an  information  service  from  the 
government.    It  is  possible.    I  do  not  know. 

If  such  a  service  existed,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  should  attempt  to  be  genuinely  inde- 
pendent. It  should  not  merely  can  govern- 
ment points  of  view  but  should  can  all  major 
points  of  view  and  send  them  out. 

But  whether  that  is  necessary  or  not  some- 
where else,  I  can  say  that  in  Ontario  we  have 
highly  developed  news  services.  There  is  no 
need  for  the  government  to  step  into  this 
field  at  all.  The  agencies  have  the  means  of 
getting  the  information,  the  government  has 
provided  them  with  the  mechanical  and 
physical  facilities— as  it  should— and  now  it 
should  be  left  to  them  to  do  the  job  by 
themselves  in  their  own  way.  We  should  not 
encourage  what  one  gentleman  referred  to  as, 
I  think,  fat  robins  waiting  to  be  fed.  Let 
them  get  out  and  scrounge  for  the  news  just 
like  everybody  else  and  if  they  cannot  get  it 
by  scrounging  for  it,  then  they  have  no 
business  being  in  the  news  business. 

If  some  of  them  get  together  and  form  co- 
operative services  for  gathering  news,  that  is 
fine,  as  long  as  it  is  not  in  any  way  under 
government  supervision.  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  for  further  enlightenment 
on  some  phases  of  this  service.  I  can  give 
him  warning  right  now  that  I,  for  one,  am 
not  prepared  to  vote  him  any  money  for  this 
sort  of  service  and  I  want  to  know  exactly 
how  much  it  costs.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
he  will  not  get  any  money  for  that  service 
at  all.  If  he  were  seized  of  his  responsibility 
as  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  a  democratic  society 
he  would  not  ask  for  the  money,  and  he 
would   not   press  for   it  now  that  we  have 


stated  clearly  that  we  object  to  it  being  voted 
to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  are  a  couple  of  things  I  would  like  to 
say.  I  know  that  it  is  getting  on.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  questions,  or  what  appeared 
to  have  been  questions,  asked,  and  I  would 
like  to  answer  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  speeches 
I  have  heard  from  my  friend,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine;  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  tail  end  of  it,  when  he  mentioned 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  do  the  kind  of 
things  he  says  we  are  doing,  but  which  we 
are  not.  I  was  doing  a  little  looking  into  this 
some  time  ago  and  I  found  that  the  old 
CCF  government  in  Saskatchewan  had  a 
daily  radio  programme  operated  by  an  em- 
ployee of  the  government,  or  a  pseudo- 
employee,  and  they  also  had  a  15-minute 
weekly  TV  programme. 

I  think  their  estimates  for  radio,  television 
and  advertising  were  something  in  the  order 
of  $500,000  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  that 
was  not  entirely  devoted  to  government  infor- 
mation. But  I  was  rather  curious  in  finding 
out  that  Mr.  Thatcher,  about  the  beginning 
of  February,  had  inaugurated  a  radio  news 
service,  again  in  Saskatchewan. 

However,  I  would  like  to  say  first  of  all, 
going  back  to  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North,  that  I  do  not  know  who  owns  Vidon 
Productions  Limited;  I  think  there  is  nothing 
unusual  in  the  fact  that  a  solicitor  and  two 
secretaries,  or  three  solicitors,  were  the 
original  directors  of  the  company.  Seeing  my 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview,  I 
imagine  that  he  may  have  been  an  original 
director  of  a  number  of  companies  which  his 
law  firm  had  incorporated.  I  am  told,  although 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  that  it  is  not  at  all 
unusual  for  the  original  directors  of  a  com- 
pany to  be  solicitors. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  not  imply  that  it  was 
unusual.   On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  was  speaking  about  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex  North. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  You  probably  could  have 
had  these  explanations  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview,  who  is  a  lawyer,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  are  the  directors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  have  no  idea,  but  the 
company  in  question  is  one  of  three  that  the 
province  has  used  for  the  technical  services 
as  well  as  the  news  service.  I  think  it  would 
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be  interesting  to  give  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and, 
through  you,  to  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
something  of  the  background  of  this  weekly 
news  service. 

As  I  mentioned  a  week  ago— 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  hon. 
Minister  gets  into  that  will  he  permit  a 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  If  my  hon.  friend  would 
leave  it  until  I  answer  a  few  of  the  questions 
that  have  piled  up  perhaps  we  might  make 
a  little  more  long-range  progress. 

As  I  thought  I  had  made  clear,  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Russell  a  week  ago,  there  are  two  facets  of 
making  news  available.  One  is  press  releases 
and  facilities  for  those  stations  and  media 
who  have  people  here,  and  the  other  is  the 
weekly  news  report,  originally  there  were  two. 
There  was  one  television  and  one  radio.  This 
was  reduced  and  now  there  is  simply  a  radio 
weekly  report  and  this  is  being  accepted  and, 
in  fact,  asked  for  by  some  60,  I  believe,  of 
the  80-odd  radio  and  television  stations  in  the 
province.  As  recently  as  March  1— I  have  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  the  hon.  member  for  Ren- 
frew North  (Mr.  Hamilton)  from  station 
CHOV-TV  in  Pembroke.  It  states  in  effect 
that  the  president,  I  presume,  of  this  com- 
pany, was  writing  to  the  hon.  member  be- 
cause he  had  had  a  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  Central  Canada  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion, who  suggested  that  the  province  would 
like  to  hear— from  the  TV  station,  either 
through  the  hon.  member,  or  directly— what 
they  felt  about  the  facilities  that  were  being 
provided  and  he  says: 

We  would  like,  first,  to  commend  the 
government  people  involved  in  an  effort  to 
fulfill  the  needs  and  requirements  of  broad- 
casters, recognizing  that  (as  one  might 
expect)  certain  newspapers  and  columnists 
would  be  critical.  I  feel  that  the  effort  will 
prove  to  be  of  sufficient  value  to  far  sur- 
pass the  effects  of  the  criticism. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  realizes  that  if 
broadcasters  could  cover  government  or  any 
others  news  stories  armed  with  a  pencil 
and  notebook,  different  policies  might  be 
adopted. 

However,  since  this  is  not  possible,  efforts 
to  gain  the  best  results  from  the  electronic 
publishing  media  should  be  widely  encour- 
aged. 

It  is  true  that,  at  the  present  stage,  the 
film  and  tape  material  is  largely  produced 
by  government  auspices  and  even  though 
Don  Fairbairn  is  a  most  objective  and 
capable  reporter,  there  is  a  certain  amount 


of  apparent  truth  to  the  criticism  of  propa- 
ganda. However,  each  broadcast  news  de- 
partment is  free  to  use  the  material,  or  not, 
as  editorial  policy  at  each  station  may 
dictate,  and  I  feel  sure  that  future  develop- 
ment will  make  it  feasible  for  independent 
broadcasters  to  use  the  facilities  (perhaps  at 
a  fee)  for  the  independent  reporting  of 
government  business,  which  is  the  essence 
of  that  sometimes  abused  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Fairbairn  is  an  em- 
ployee and  perhaps  the  major  stockholder  of 
Vidon  Productions.  I  really  do  not  know,  and 
I  do  not  believe,  that  it  matters.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  legislative  press  gallery;  he 
has  had  some  30  years'  experience  in  broad- 
casting. In  addition  to  his  excellent  reputation 
as  a  newspaperman  and  a  broadcaster,  he  has 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  those  important 
places  in  Ontario  that  lie  outside  the  city. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  and  he  started  in  broadcasting  as  a 
farm  commentator.  Following  service  in  the 
RCAF,  he  became  a  war  correspondent  for 
the  CBC.  In  fact,  he  was  awarded  the  BEM 
for  his  daily  reports  to  Canada  on  radio, 
which,  quoting  the  citation,  "have  been  con- 
cise, accurate,  and  so  authoritative  that  they 
are  regidarly  used  on  other  major  networks" 
That  is  other  than  CBC.  That  is  the  end  of  the 
quotation  from  the  citation. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  in  charge 
of  rehabilitation  programmes  for  the  CBC 
and  served  as  co-ordinator  of  all  radio  pro- 
grammes in  Canada  for  the  Save  the  Food 
campaign.  When  he  resigned  from  the  CBC 
in  1947  to  resume  freelance  broadcasting,  and 
then  to  the  public  relations  field,  he  was 
senior  sales  representative  in  the  commercial 
division. 

He  has  also  been  a  publisher  and  editor 
of  weekly  newspapers;  a  columnist  for  the 
Ottawa  Journal  and  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Family  Herald. 

He  was  associated  with  two  Ontario  public 
relations  firms  before  becoming  president  of 
Vidon  Productions  Limited  last  year  and,  in- 
cidentally, I  understand  that  the  application 
for  the  charter  which  was  referred  to  and 
read  with  great  glee  by  my  hon.  friends 
opposite  this  morning,  was  made  two  months 
prior  to  the  time  he  was  approached  in  con- 
nection with  the  radio-television  service. 

Now   in  connection   with   the   cost   of  the 
programmes- 
Mr.    Bryden:    The   department   records   do 
not  show  that.    If  they  do,  let  the  hon.  Min- 
ister produce  them. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  suspect  he  made  his  ap- 
pHcation  through  his  soHcitors  who,  in  turn, 
made  apphcation  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  says,  one  day  it  is  too  slow  and  the 
next  day  it  is  too  fast.  You  just  can't  win. 

As  far  as  the  weekly  "Report  from  Queen's 
Park"  programme  is  concerned,  the  cost,  in- 
cluding all  the  costs  of  production,  distribu- 
tion, mailing,  tapes  and  everything,  is  $142 
a  week,  of  which  approximately  $42  is  paid 
to  Vidon  Productions  and  $100  to  Dominion 
Broadcasting,  who  actually,  as  I  understand 
it,  make  the  copies  and  send  the  tapes  out. 
Just  in  that  connection,  the  government  does 
not  supply  the  tapes.  The  tapes  are  rented 
from  Dominion  Broadcasting  and  presumably 
are  returned  to  them.  The  cost  of  this  for  a 
year  would  be  approximately  $7,500. 

As  far  as  radio  spot  news  releases  are  con- 
cerned, these  are  not  charged  to  my  depart- 
ment. They  are  charged  to  the  various 
departments  concerned,  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  mentioned  some  days  ago.  How- 
ever, it  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of— there  are 
two  about  every  three  weeks,  depending  on 
what  news  there  is.  On  this  basis  the  cost 
per  year  would  be  about  $5,000.  Now  that 
would  be  divided  among  the  various  depart- 
ments who  may  have  used  the  service.  My 
department  simply  does  the  co-ordinating 
and  has  the  equipment,  because  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  hon.  friends  would  agree 
that  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  every  depart- 
ment to  have  a  tape-recording  machine  or 
camera  or  whatever.  These  are  centralized 
because  my  department  has  this  equipment. 
Any  other  department  is  free  to  use  it,  and 
as  I  mentioned  a  week  ago,  any  hon.  member 
is  free  to  use  it  in  the  facilities  that  have 
been  provided,  which,  of  course,  is  a  matter 
for  The  Department  of  Public  Works,  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned. 

Now,  as  far  as  PR  men  are  concerned,  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex  North,  who  unfor- 
tunately has  left  us,  asked  about  this.  In  my 
department  I  believe  there  are  seven.  Their 
main  work  is  preparing  press  releases,  news 
stories,  sporting  stories  and  outdoor  stories. 
I  am  very  happy  to  have  with  me  a  few 
things  as  a  result  of  their  efforts,  just  to  show 
the  hon.  members:  the  front  page  of  the 
weekend  edition  of  the  Washington  Star  of 
Avigust  22,  which  is  a  colovired  photograph 
of  the  Fort  Henry  guard;  a  single  page  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  magazine  of  January  10 


of  this  year,  written  by  Mr.  Alex  Henderson, 
who  is  our  supervisor  of  press  relations,  on 
Canada's  weekly  fever  about  hockey;  I  do 
not  know  what  the  cost  of  the  page  would  be 
if  one  were  to  attempt  to  buy  it,  but  it  would 
be  very  substantial.  There  is  about  a  one-third 
page  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  from 
Sunday,  February  28,  on  Toronto,  which  was 
as  a  result  of  our  press  relations  section  work- 
ing with  Mr.  Richard  Wager,  the  travel 
editor.  Another  approximately  one-third  page 
on  Ottawa  is  in  the  same  paper  on  the  same 
date.  And  the  remainder  is  the  editorial  part 
of  that  article. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  prefer  to 
wait,  because  of  the  time,  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  South 
(Mr.  Paterson)  raised  last  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  RoVjarts  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  progress. 

Motion  agreed   to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  I  should  like  to  rise  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege. 

In  the  unedited  Hansard  which  I  have  in 
my  hand  of  yesterday  evening,  on  page  569-1 
appears  the  following: 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  say  I  drove,  I  walked,  and  I  have  been 
walking  pretty  close  to  your  riding. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  hope  you  will  walk 
through  it  with  me.  I  invited  you  one  time 
previously  to  walk  through  my  riding.  I 
reported  in  this  House  some  of  the  situa- 
tions of  immigrant  families  in  my  riding 
and  at  that  time,  sir,  I  remember  a  time  of 
knocking  on  the  door  and  a  young  girl 
came  to  the  door  and  there  was  only  one 
pair  of  shoes  that  they  had  in  the  family 
and  she  came  to  the  door  with  these  shoes. 
All  throughout  the  whole  streets  in  the 
riding  at  that  time  there  was  unemploy- 
ment.   And  I  remember  describing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  was  four  years 
ago.  I  would  suggest  you  walk  the  same 
.streets  now. 

Mr.  Thompson:  — 
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and,   Mr.   Speaker,    these   are   the   words  to 
which  I  take  very  strong  objection: 

Mr.  Thompson:  And  I  remember  then  the 
attitude  I  got,  sir,  from  the  hon.  Minister 
who  sits  over  there,  and  as  I  described  it 
he  pulled  out  a  handkerchief  and  he  wiped 
his  eyes  with  scorn,  pretending  he  was 
weeping.  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  this 
whole  Department  of  Citizenship  has  got  a 
superficial  approach  to  it. 

And  then  he  went  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  in  the  first  place, 
that  is  completely  false;  it  never  happened. 
I  take  very  strong  objection  to  an  hon.  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  especially  a  party  leader, 
using  language  such  as  this— not  an  isolated 
incident— to  try  to  get  into  Hansard  situations 
that  they  dream  up  and  which  are  not  true. 


I  take  very  strong  exception  to  this  type  of 
wording  in  relationship  to  a  debate  in  this 
House  between  myself  and  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  we  will  resume  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Tourism  and 
Information;  following  that.  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests;  following  that,  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs;  and  follow- 
ing that.  The  Department  of  Highways.  This 
will  give  us  an  advance  programme  for  some 
days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.10  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Monday,  March  8,  1965 


The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  welcome  as  visitors  to 
the  Legislature  today,  in  the  west  gallery, 
students  from  Swansea  public  school,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  seventh  order: 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E. 
Sandercock  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TOURISM  AND  INFORMATION 
(continued) 
Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2001. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism  and 
Information):  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  ad- 
journed on  Friday,  I  said  that  I  would  like  to 
attempt  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  raised 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  South  (Mr. 
Paterson)  in  his  remarks  on  Thursday  night. 
With  your  permission,  I  will  do  that  now. 

The  first  matter  was  the  question  of  the 
salaries  in  reception  centres.  My  hon.  friend  is 
correct;  in  vote  2005,  the  salaries  for  the  re- 
ception centres  are  in  the  first  item  of  the 
vote,  rather  than  the  other. 

In  connection  with  the  official  reception 
centres,  there  are  17  of  them,  as  I  think  my 
hon.  friend  will  remember.  The  service 
centres  on  the  Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway  are 
not  operated  by  our  department.  They  were 
established,  as  I  understand  it,  as  a  result  of 
representations  made  by  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  tourist  associations  along  the  area 
through  which  the  401  was  running.  The 
Department  of  Highways,  which  set  up  the 
specifications  for  the  service  centres,  required 
that  a  space  be  allotted  in  the  service  centres 


for  an  information  centre.  About  the  same 
time,  the  regional  tourist  councils  were  formed 
and  it  was  suggested  to  them  that  they  make 
provision  to  man  these  centres  if  they  so 
desired.  This  is  the  policy  which  has  been 
carried  out  in  the  past  two  or  three  years 
and  which,  I  presume,  will  continue. 

The  department  did  have  a  sum  of  money 
two  years  ago,  and  again  a  year  ago,  which 
was  advanced  to  what  was  then  called  the 
Ontario  travel  council.  The  council  is  a  sort 
of  overall  organization  of  various  regional 
tourist  councils.  This  was  an  advance  to  let 
them  get  into  operation  early  in  the  season 
before  funds  had  come  into  the  overall  group 
from  the  subsidiary  groups,  and  is  a  riepayable 
advance.  I  think  two  years  ago  the  amount 
was  $15,000.  Actually,  only  about  $8,000 
was  advanced  and  all  of  this  was  repaid  with 
the  exception  of  $1,000,  which  is  still  owing. 
Last  year  it  was  a  smaller  amount. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  which  covers 
editors'  tours  is  not  just  for  the  US  editors' 
goodwill  tours.  That  amount  also  covers 
other  tours.  The  other  larger  one  is  the 
ethnic  editor  tour  which  we  inaugurated  this 
past  fiscal  year;  this  year  in  that  vote  are 
included  funds  for  the  Canadian  tourist 
association's  annual  convention,  which  will  be 
held  this  year  in  Ontario,  and  the  SKAL 
association,  which  is  having  its  international 
convention  in  Ontario.  SKAL  is  an  inter- 
national organization  of  travel  agents,  writers, 
editors,  and  so  on. 

The  basis  on  which  the  US  editors  are 
selected  is  by  their  own  state  press  associa- 
tions. We  invite  the  press  associations  of 
various  states  to  select  the  persons;  they  select 
them  and  send  them  here. 

The  cost  of  the  editors'  tour  to  the  depart- 
ment is  about  $10,000.  This  is,  perhaps,  half 
the  cost  of  the  overall  tour  and  the  remainder 
is  met  by  various  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce, newspapers,  companies,  and  so  on.  So 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  the  total 
cost  is.  We  do  not  get  the  local  bills,  but 
our  share  of  this  would  cover  travel,  some 
accommodation  and  some  meals,  but  no  enter- 
taining. 
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So  far  as  the  centennial  is  concerned,  the 
province's  exhibit  in  Expo  '67  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall). 
Perhaps  the  hon.  member  could  ask  him  the 
details  in  his  estimates. 

The  hon.  member  asked:  Were  all  requests 
for  specific  or  detailed  information  handled 
from  Toronto?  The  method  which  we  use  is 
roughly  this:  requests  which  come  into  the 
department  are  all  handled  in  Toronto,  lists 
of  the  inquirers,  their  names  and  addresses, 
are  forwarded  to  the  regional  tourist  councils 
or  chambers  of  commerce  in  all  areas  in  which 
the  inquirer  states  a  specific  interest.  Then 
the  local  area  follows  up. 

The  hon.  member  asked  what  actions  are 
taken  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  The  Tourist 
Establishments  Act.  The  development  section 
of  the  department  has  a  group  of  field  men— 
approximately  50  in  the  branch  at  the  present 
time  including  head  office  people  and  regional 
people— and  they  have  a  twofold  duty.  One 
is  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and 
the  other,  and  perhaps  more  important,  is 
counselling  tourist  operators.  I  think  I  went 
into  that  in  some  detail  last  year  and  I 
mentioned  it  in  my  remarks  on  Thursday 
night.  This  past  year  there  have  been  two 
suspensions  made  under  the  Act.  I  have  no 
record  of  any  prosecutions  in  the  five  years 
preceding. 

I  think  in  answer  to  my  hon.  friend's 
second  part  of  that  question,  steps  that  we  are 
taking  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
are  sufiicient,  although  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
remarks  I  will  be  bringing  forward  shortly 
a  consolidation  of  two  of  the  Acts  which  the 
department  administers.  In  that  consolidation 
are  one  or  two  amendments  which  we  think 
wiU  plug  what  appear  to  be  a  couple  of 
possible  loopholes  in  the  legislation  at  the 
present  time. 

My  hon.  friend  asked  specifically  what 
action  was  taken  in  the  Peterborough  area 
as  a  result  of  overcharging  at  the  time  of 
the  international  ploughing  match.  As  I  think 
I  mentioned  in  the  estimates  last  year,  we 
have  authority  only  to  prosecute  if  a  charge 
is  made  greater  than  that  shown  on  the  card 
which  is  required  to  be  in  each  room.  As  long 
as  that  charge  is  not  exceeded,  we  are  unable 
to  take  action. 

I  think  hon.  members  would  agree  that  it 
woidd  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  require  the 
owner  of  accommodation  to  set  a  rate  and 
stick  to  it  throughout  the  year  or  not  be 
able  to  vary  it.  We  are  still  studying  this 
problem  very  carefully  because  this  is  prob- 
ably  one   of   the   most   common   complaints 


which  our  offices  receive.  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  past,  I  think,  occasions  where  the  oper- 
ator would  attempt  to  tell  an  American  visitor 
that  the  rate  shown  in  his  room  was  in 
American  funds  and  try  to  collect  the  extra 
seven  or  eight  per  cent  in  that  case.  We  still 
have  not  found  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  May  I 
ask  if  there  were  definitely  cards  in  the  rooms 
in  these  motels?  Did  the  hon.  Minister's 
representative  find  this  out  for  sure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  hear 
all  of  that. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Were  there  definitely  cards 
posted  in  these  rooms  in  the  motels  at  the 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  could  not  say  for  sure  at 
the  moment,  but  I  will  get  a  report  on  that. 
I  have  no  report  on  that  specific  part  of  it  at 
the  moment. 

I  was  asked  to  table  the  amount  of  the 
grants  that  have  been  paid  to  the  regional 
tourist  councils  since  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  I  have  that  information  here. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  would  suit  the 
hon.  member,  I  can  send  it  to  him  rather 
than  have  the  whole  thing  printed  in  the 
journals.  I  can  send  it  over  to  him  this 
afternoon. 

I  can  say  in  this  connection  that  it  would 
appear  last  year  we  had,  I  think,  28  of  the 
32  councils  applying.  This  year  it  appears 
that  we  will  certainly  have  that  many  and 
possibly  more,  although  we  will  not  know 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  because  appli- 
cations are  not  all  in  yet. 

In  connection  with  folders  printed  in  lan- 
guages other  than  English,  there  were  five 
folders  last  year  printed  in  French,  each  in 
quantities  of  50,000  with  the  exception  of  the 
lure  book,  which  I  think  was  a  larger  number. 
No,  it  was  50,000  of  each— travel  tips,  the 
lure  book  and  three  others. 

I  think  the  hon.  member's  final  question 
which  was  not  dealt  with  on  Thursday  night 
was  whether  our  department  makes  represen- 
tations to  The  Department  of  Highways  for 
road  construction  to  open  up  particular  new 
tourist  areas.  Actually,  we  have  discussed 
with  The  Department  of  Highways  these 
projects.  Very  often  requests  will  come  in 
briefs  to  our  department,  which  will  not 
necessarily  go  at  the  same  time  to  The  De- 
partment of  Highways,  so  naturally  we  follow 
these  up.  Of  course,  my  hon.  friend  would 
realize  that  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  The 
Department  of  Highways  which  would  make 
the  decision. 
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Mr.  Paterson:  I  might  seek  clarification  on 
one  point.  I  had  asked  the  hon.  Minister  to 
comment  on  advertising  regarding  the  world's 
fair  and  the  centennial  programme  when  he 
mentioned  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development.  Is  that  department 
handling  the  tourist  promotional  advertising 
for  that  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development 
is  handling  the  province's  exhibit  in  Expo  '67. 
This  department  is  continuing,  of  course,  to 
do  the  travel  promotion  for  that  year.  Our 
plans  are  not  complete  as  yet,  although  I 
mentioned  in  my  remarks  on  Thursday  night 
that  we  feel  that  we  must  build  up  to  a  peak 
for  1967  and,  in  fact,  towards  the  tail  end  of 
1966.  We  will,  of  course,  have  representatives 
of  our  department  in  the  province's  exhibit, 
and  we  are  working  out  details  with  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development, 
and  indeed  with  Expo  '67  people,  in  this 
connection.  There  are  certain  questions  as 
to  location,  staff  and  so  on,  which  we  are  in 
the  process  of  working  out. 

Mr.  Paterson:  But  there  are  no  major  policy 
changes  in  regard  to  the  hon.  Minister's  de- 
partment advertising  Ontario  which  he  could 
announce  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Perhaps  I  could  answer  my 
hon.  friend  in  this  way:  One  of  the  things 
which  we  will  be  stressing  in  our  promotion 
for  *67  is  Expo  '67,  and  the  advantages  of 
reaching  it  through  Ontario  or  returning  home 
from  it  through  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whieher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Minister  said  in  his  opening  remarks 
that  tourism  revenues  have  increased  by 
approximately  5.5  per  cent  in  1964  over 
1963.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  how 
does  this  compare  with  the  residts  obtained 
in  other  provinces— for  example  Quebec  or 
the  Maritimes  or  British  Columbia? 

Fxnthermore,  I  would  like  some  elaboration 
on  how  this  compares  with  the  overall  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  money  that  tourists 
are  spending  all  over  this  whole  continent. 
Perhaps  he  might  say  how  it  compares  with 
the  increase  in  the  huge  amount  of  money 
spent  on  tourism  over  the  world.  In  other 
words,  I  would  like  to  know  if  we  are  holding 
our  own;  are  we  slipping  behind  or  going 
ahead  in  this  tourism  business? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  hon.  member,  let  me  say  this. 
One  of  the  great  difiBculties  in  the  tourist 
industry  at  tlie  present  time  is  the  lack  of 
hard  fact.    Ontario  is  the  only  jurisdiction  to 


my  knowledge  in  Canada  with  a  research 
branch.  This  is  relatively  new,  as  the  hon. 
member  wall  remember.  Ontario  receives 
something  like  50  per  cent,  according  to 
DBS,  of  the  US  spending  in  Canada.  We 
feel  that  we  are  holding  our  own  and  perhaps 
doing  a  little  better,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
compare  our  figures  with  those  for,  say,  Mani- 
toba, Quebec  or  the  United  States.  The 
DBS,  of  course,  produces  balance  of  payments 
figures  on  tourist  accounts  as  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  other 
countries.  I  think  two  years  ago  these  were 
almost  in  balance,  or  perhaps  there  is  a  slight 
Canadian  credit.  The  last  figures  that  I  recall 
reading  in  this  connection  indicated  that 
while  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  American  dollars  coming  to 
Canada,  there  was  an  even  greater  propor- 
tional increase  in  the  number  of  Canadian 
dollars  being  spent  by  Canadian  tourists  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  it  was  probable 
that  there  would  be  a  deficit  for  1964— as  I 
recall,  about  $25  million. 

Excuse  me,  I  have  the  DBS  figures  which 
give  the  balance  of  payments  on  travel 
accounts  between  Canada  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  1962,  the  balance  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  was  $90  million,  credit  to 
Canada. 

Mr.  Whieher:  In  our  favour? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Credit  to  Canada,  yes. 
Overseas  countries  showed  a  debit  to  Canada 
of  $140  million,  and  all  countries  combined, 
a  debit  of  $50  million. 

In  1963,  there  was  a  credit  between  Canada 
and  the  US  of  $157  million.  Overseas  coun- 
tries, a  debit  of  $144  million,  giving  an  over- 
all credit  with  all  countries  combined  of  $13 
million. 

As  I  say,  the  preliminary  figures,  of  which 
I  read  an  account  not  too  long  ago,  projected 
a  probable  deficit  again  for  1964— of  some- 
thing in  the  order,  I  think,  of  $25  million. 

Mr.  Whieher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  just  follow  this  through  for  a  moment. 
What  steps  does  your  department  take  to 
attract  tourists  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
continental  Europe? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Other  than  supplying  our 
information  to  Canadian  government  travel 
bureau  offices  in  Europe  and  to  the  people  in 
Ontario  House  in  London,  we  do  no  specific 
advertising  or  publicity  promotion  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

I  would  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that 
connection,  our  policy  up  to  and  including  the 
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present  time  has  been  that  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment travel  bureau  was  doing  the  travel 
promotion  for  all  of  Canada,  including  On- 
tario, outside  Canada,  and  that  our  role  should 
be  to  concentrate  our  efiForts  in  the  largest 
market  area,  which  is  roughly  40  to  50  million 
people  within  500  miles  driving  range  of  the 
Ontario  border. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
partially  with  what  the  hon.  Minister  says. 
Naturally,  our  advertising  must  be  primarily 
at  the  United  States  but  today,  when  the 
world  is  getting  so  small  and  there  are  so 
many  Canadian  visitors  to  Europe,  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  we  should  not  try  to  get 
some  of  them  to  come  back  and  see  us.  The 
hon.  Minister— I  am  sure  that  he  knows— 
might  be  interested  to  know  that  tourism  in 
continental  Europe  is  increasing  ten  per  cent 
per  annum,  as  it  has  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  If  you  will  just  accept  these  figures 
at  face  value,  you  will  agree  that  we  are  not 
really  doing  a  very  good  job  so  far  as  tourism 
is  concerned  when  you  say  that  it  has  gone 
up  in  the  past  year  by  five  per  cent.  That 
means  that  we  are  doing  five  per  cent  less, 
of  just  half  as  much  in  additional  tourism 
as  they  are  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Spain  or  Portugal.  This  is  a  wonderful  poten- 
tial market  and  I  would  suggest  most  humbly 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  something  be  done 
to  advertise  our  good  wares  in  continental 
Europe.  These  people  have  a  great  deal  of 
money.  They  are  most  anxious  to  spend  it. 
Quite  frankly,  I  think  that  the  only  thing  they 
actually  know  about  Canada,  or  the  province 
of  Ontario  insofar  as  tourism  is  concerned, 
is  Niagara  Falls.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  I 
could  find.  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  there 
last  fall  and  I  talked  to  many  people  about 
the  possibility  of  coming  here.  As  I  said, 
Niagara  Falls  was  really  the  thing  in  which 
they  were  most  interested. 

The  hon.  Minister  knows  that  in  other 
countries  of  the  world— and  I  am  speaking 
about  continental  Europe  at  the  moment— 
they  have  many  man-made  objects  or  tourist 
attractions  that  we  do  have  not  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  am  sure  that  a  number 
of  the  hon.  members  have  been  in  such  places 
as  London,  or  Paris,  and  visited  the  Eiffel 
Tower  there.  The  hon.  Minister  might  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  when  the  man  built  the 
Eiffel  Tower  many  years  ago  all  of  France, 
indeed  all  the  world,  laughed  at  him.  But  last 
year,  if  not  before  then,  they  laughed  on  the 
other  side  of  their  faces,  because  at  the  end 
of  October- 
Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Laughing 
on  "the  way  to  the  bank! 


Mr.  Whicher:  As  my  hon.  friend  says, 
laughing  on  the  way  to  the  bank.  Because  at 
the  end  of  October  in  1964,  for  the  first  ten 
months,  there  were  two  million  visitors  who 
had  gone  to  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  at 
one  dollar  apiece. 

Lots  of  people  in  Canada,  or  the  United 
States,  or  Germany,  go  to  Paris.  Of  course, 
they  are  impressed  with  the  romantic  history 
of  Paris,  but  nevertheless  they  have  heard 
about  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  they  go  up  there 
specially  to  see  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  we  have  not  got  any  man- 
made  Eiffel  Towers.  I  suggest  that  if  we  are 
really  going  to  get  into  the  tourist  business 
and  keep  up  in  competition  with  the  countries 
of  the  world,  that  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister 
should  investigate  the  possibility,  not  of  build- 
ing, of  course- 
Mr.  J.  F,  Edwards  (Perth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  hon.  member  permit  a  question? 
How  many  jumped  off  the  tower? 

Mr.  Whicher:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  happen 
to  know  there  were  247.  The  unfortunate 
thing  was  that  the  week  after  I  was  there, 
somebody  jumped  off  and  hit  an  American 
tourist,  and,  of  course,  killed  the  poor  girl.  I 
suspect  there  might  be  the  odd  member 
here  who  would  wish  they  had  hit  me,  but 
I  was  fortunate. 

In  any  event,  these  things  are  most  im- 
portant and  I  assure  you  that  things  such  as 
the  new  Toronto  city  hall  will  be  a  tourist 
attraction  to  this  city.  But  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  should  investigate  the  possibility  of 
building  something  that  would  get  to  be 
world  known  because,  as  I  have  mentioned 
before,  the  only  thing  that  I  could  find  they 
knew  anything  about  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario was  not  the  scenery  they  have  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  world,  too;  the  only  thing 
they  really  knew  about  was  Niagara  Falls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 
just  comment  on  what  my  hon.  friend  said,  I 
mentioned  I  think  on  Thursday  night  that 
percentages  can  be  rather  misleading,  because 
ten  per  cent  of  100  is  ten,  and  ten  per  cent 
of  a  million  is  100,000.  There  have  been  very 
marked  percentage  increases  in  travel  in 
Europe,  but  if  you  delve  into  the  figures  you 
find  that  this  has  been  primarily  as  a  result 
of  the  very  much  wealthier  economy  which 
exists  in  countries  like  Germany,  France  and 
England.  The  travel  which  is  now  being 
generated  there  is  considerable,  but  its  per- 
centage on  previous  years  is  high  because  in 
previous  years  there  was  very  little  indeed— 
in  some  places,  almost  none.  I  am  not  by 
any    means,    as    I    mentioned    on    Thursday 
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night,  satisfied  that  we  are  doing  as  well  as 
we  could.  Certainly  we  are  not  having  the 
number  of  travellers  in  Ontario  that  we  should 
have,  although  we  are  having,  in  some  seasons 
of  the  year,  almost  as  many  as  the  first-class 
accommodation  can  handle.  This  has  been  the 
case  on  certain  occasions.  But  I  think  that  the 
programme  on  which  we  are  embarked, 
which  is  one  of  good  promotion  in  the  prime 
market  areas  based  on  promoting  the  things 
that  people  are  interested  in,  is  the  right  one. 

As  far  as  attractions  are  concerned,  I  agree 
with  my  hon.  friend.  He,  perhaps,  would  be 
aware  of  the  Sudbury  Big  Nickle  project 
which  is  one  his  seatmate  is  aware  of  and 
which  had,  I  think,  some  250,000  visitors  to  it 
last  year.  In  that  community  there  were  people 
who  thought  this  was  a  wild  sort  of  scheme 
and  would  not  be  successful.  I  think  it  is 
probably  one  of  the  major  attractions  at 
Sudbury  and  its  success  will  rub  oflF  on  the 
whole  community,  and  all  merchants  in  that 
community. 

There  are  other  projects  around  the  prov- 
ince which  have  been  and  are  being  developed, 
and  which  we  are  encouraging.  We  do  not 
encourage  them  financially  because  we  have 
no  funds  to  do  so  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
properly  the  province's  business  to  get  into 
this  right  across  the  board.  But  in  connection 
with  towers,  I  think  there  are  something  like 
three,  either  built  or  under  construction,  in 
Niagara.  There  is  one  being  built  in  my  own 
riding,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  Hill  Island, 
which  is  going  to  be  quite  an  attraction,  I 
think.  People  are  becoming  more  conscious 
of  the  possibilities  of  such  projects  being 
financially  successful,  and  there  will  be  more 
of  them.  I  have  knowledge  of  two  or  three 
other  rather  major  projects  which  I  cannot 
expand  on  at  the  moment,  but  which  will 
certainly  bring  more  people  to  the  area  and, 
perhaps  more  important,  have  them  stay  in 
certain  areas  an  extra  day,  or  two  or  three 
days  longer. 

I  think  that  we  are  getting  it  across  in  the 
province  now  that  the  tourist  business  is  big 
business  and  there  is  a  tremendous  potential 
.in  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  follow  up  for  one  minute.  One  of  the 
things,  of  course,  that  is  most  important,  be- 
sides having  sonlething  to  see,  is  accommoda- 
tion and  good  meals.  This  goes  with  tourism. 
I  thirik  my  reputation  around  here  is  not 
such  that  I  would  favour  throwing  away 
public  funds  unnecessarily.  But  I  was  amazed 
to  see  that  some  of  the  countries  in  Europe 
are  now,  with  public  money,  financing  huge, 
luxurious  hotels. 


In  the  Majorca  Islands,  for  example,  which 
are  owned  by  Spain,  the  state  has  financed 
200  hotels.  They  recognized  the  fact  that 
really  all  they  have  over  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  tourist  industry  and  they  have 
put  up  public  funds,  under  the  control,  of 
course,  of  private  enterprise,  which  have  to 
be  paid  back. 

These  hotels  are  really  something  to  be- 
hold. I  would  certainly  hesitate  to  suggest 
that  huge  sums  should  be  devoted  to  the 
tourist  industry  as  far  as  building  hotels  is 
concerned  in  such  a  state  as  the  province  of 
Ontario,  but  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  should 
investigate  such  a  possibility.  I  think  he 
should  investigate  how  these  tourist  enter- 
prises are  financed  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Maybe  he  has  done  it  already.  I  do 
not  know.  Because  he  can  only  learn,  I  can 
say  this  much;  they  are  luxurious  and  they 
are  certainly  full  for  many  months  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, do  I  understand  from  the  hon.  Minister 
that  the  discussion  concerning  Mr.  Fairbaim 
comes  within  this  vote,  or  is  it  2003?  Do 
you  want  it  under  this  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Vote  2003,  I  think,  is  the 
correct  one. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  just  wanted  to  clear  the 
ground  first.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  discuss 
it  now,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  If  my  hon.  friend  does  not 
mind  waiting  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  think 
it  more  properly  should  be  under  2003. 

Mr.  Singer:   I  will  wait  then. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order,  may  I  sug- 
gest we  follow  the  individual  estimates?  I 
suggest  that  all  the  discussion  we  have  had, 
interesting  as  it  may  be,  from  the  Eiffel  Tower 
to  tourist  development,  comes  under  vote 
2005,   "Tourist  Development." 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I   want   to   raise   a   matter   tliat  cannot   fall 
under  any  vote- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Whom  do  you 
recognize,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  in  the  place  Mr. 
Chairman  sits  he  cannot  see  me.  ' 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  the  first  time  you  have 
even  tried  to  catch  his  eye.  I  have  only  a 
couple  of   quite   small   matters   under  2001, 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  raise  his  question,  too. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  item  5  under 
vote  2001,  I  notice  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1963-64,  as  shown  in  the  public  accounts,  a 
grant  of  $1,000  was  paid  under  what  was  a 
comparable  item  for  that  year— "Membership 
in  and  grants  to  travel  organizations"— to  the 
Mississippi  River  parkway  commission.  Could 
the  hon.  Minister  explain  what  that  was  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  same  amount  is  in  this 
year's  estimates.  The  Mississippi  River  park- 
way association  is  an  international  associa- 
tion which  has  as  it  purpose  the  promotion 
of  travel  on  the  Mississippi  parkway.  Ontario 
is  a  member,  as  are  all  the  states  along  the 
parkway  which,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  would  include  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Arkansas  and— 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  are  the  benefits  we 
receive  from  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  promotion  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi parkway  has  been  successful  in  that 
the  parkway  is  under  construction  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed  shortly.  The  ex- 
pected benefit  will  be  a  great  influx  of  travel- 
lers into  northwestern  Ontario  from  the 
states  through  which  the  parkway  runs. 

Mr.  Bryden:  One  other  item,  here,  Mr. 
Chairman;  item  six.  It  is  described  as  "Un- 
foreseen and  unprovided,"  and  the  amount 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  vote  is  $1,000. 
Now,  $1,000  is  not  very  much  money  in 
$1.5  billion,  but  I  think  there  is  a  principle 
involved.  This  is  the  kind  of  item  that  has 
been  dropped  out  of  the  estimates  of  most 
departments.  I  will  not  say  that  there  are  no 
departments  carrying  it  forward,  but  most 
of  them  have  dropped  it.  It  is  quite  a  wrong 
principle  to  ask  this  House  to  vote  to  a 
department,  money  for  a  purpose  of  which  it 
knows  nothing. 

The  department  has  no  idea  in  mind  on 
what  it  is  going  to  spend  the  money.  It  just 
thinks  that  later  it  might  think  of  something 
that  it  would  like  to  spend  $1,000  or  less  on 
and  it  will  be  authorized  to  spend  it.  Surely 
that  is  contrary  to  all  the  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  budget  control  in  this  day  and  age. 

If  the  department  has  a  legitimate  object 
of  expenditure  that  it  could  not  have  fore- 
seen at  the  time  of  the  estimates,  there  is 
provision  in  Treasury  board  orders  and 
Lieutenant-Governor's  warrants  whereby  it 
qan  get  the  money  if  it  can  satisfy  the  Treas- 
ury board  that  the  purpose  it  has  in  mind  is 


legitimate.  There  is,  therefore,  no  conceivable 
purpose  in  putting  into  the  estimates  an  item 
described  as  "Unforeseen  and  unprovided." 
I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  in 
another  year  he  should  simply  drop  that  item 
out  of  his  estimates. 

If  he  finds  that  he  encounters  matters  that 
require  expenditure  that  he  could  not  fore- 
see at  the  time,  he  could  deal  with  them  in 
the  regular  procedure  through  the  Treasury 
board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  hon. 
friend  may  have  a  point  there.  I  have  been 
informed  that  this  has  been  in  our  estimates 
for  years,  and  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  cover 
very  minor  matters  for  which  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  ask  for  a  warrant  or 
a  Treasury  board  order— an  item  of  $50  or 
$75  or  something.  We  will  take  my  hon. 
friend's  suggestion  and  look  at  it  for  next 
year. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  hope  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  gets  after  you,  too. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  much  to  my 
dismay,  I  missed  the  very  invigorating  and 
dynamic  discussion  that  went  on  here  on 
Friday,  because  I  do  not  attend  on  Fridays, 
having  the  obligation  to  earn  a  living  for  my 
family  and  myself  on  that  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  This  leaves  the  rest  of  us 
in  a  rather  difficult  position. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes!  I  wanted  to  discuss  with 
the  hon.  Minister  the  name  of  this  depart- 
ment and  I  do  not  propose  to  rehash  the 
comments  made  about  Mr.  Fairbaim  or  Vidon 
advertising,  but  dwell  on  a  couple  of  other 
events  that  may  or  may  not  have  their  genesis 
within  this  department. 

Last  year  the  House  was  pleased  to  give  its 
approval  to  changing  of  the  name  from  Travel 
and  Publicity  to  Tourism  and  Information. 
When  it  was  called  Travel  and  Publicity,  it 
seems  to  me,  on  reflection,  that  those  two 
nouns,  travel  and  publicity  in  that  title,  are 
conjunctive,  one  relates  to  the  other- encour- 
agement of  travel  and  the  emphasis  on 
pubhcity  which,  in  itself,  encourages  travel. 

When  I  reflect  in  an  analytical  way  on  the 
name  Tourism  and  Information,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  two  words,  the  two  nouns,  instead 
of  being  conjunctive,  become  disjunctive  and 
each  relates  to  a  different  type  of  activity. 
I  would  think  that  tourism,  in  itself,  involves 
publicity,  advertising,  promotion,  the  bring- 
ing of  tourists  to  visit  us  in  our  province  and, 
it  is  hoped,  leaving  behind  them  a  very  satis- 
factory deposit  of  the  coin  of  their  particular 
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Mr.  Singer:  There  are  many  with  contrary 
opinions  with  regard  to  this— why  not  read 
some  of  tlieir  comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
one  from  Mr.  Ward  Cornell,  manager  of 
CFCL. 

Mr.  Troy:  Ward  Cornell?  Is  he  in  charge 
of  anything? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  told  me  the  other 
day  he  is  not  taking  yom'  services. 

Int^jections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  read  his  letter. 

We  are  all  most  appreciative  of  the 
way  in  which  the  government  is  trying  to 
make  it  possible  for  broadcasters  to  have 
parity  with  the  print  medium  in  covering 
Queen's  Park.  I  am  sure  you  will  receive 
a  more  formal  note  from  the  president  of 
our  association,  but  I  did  want  to  pass  on 
my  personal  thanks  for  your  kindness  and 
covirtesy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order.  I  will  inform  the  hon.  Minister  that 
he  is  completely  wrong,  because  Ward  Cornell 
told  me  down  in  the  hall  of  this  building  that 
he  was  referring  to  making  facilities  available 
for  a  station  to  come  in  and  get  it;  not  the 
canned  stuflF. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  have  not  read  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  On  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber is  entirely  incorrect.  The  manager  of  this 
radio  station  was  referring  to  the  whole 
spectrum  of  news  services  being  made  avail- 
able to  the  radio  stations  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Ward  Cornell  told  me 
that  he  is  not  taking  your  service;  he  is  taking 
it  through  one  of  the  private  agencies  in  the 
press  gallery. 

Mr.  White:  That  is  entirely  correct,  but  this 
letter  is  referring  to  all  of  these  services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  While  my  hon.  friend  from 
York  South  is  reading  that  letter  for  himself, 
this  is  one  from  radio  station  CJSS  in  Corn- 
wall: 

We   are   quite   happy   with  your  taped 

reports  from  Queen's  Park,  which  we  use 


regularly.  When  we  are  absolutely  sure 
they  will  be  coming  in  on  time,  we  shall 
give  them  a  fixed  spot.  I  have  one  request. 
Is  it  possible  to  time  the  tape  in  Toronto 
and  mention  the  exact  length? 

Now  here  is  one  from— 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  you  ask  him  if  he  would 
be  happy  to  hear  views  other  than  the  gov- 
ernment's? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Here  is  one  from  CKEX 
in  Peterborough.  This  is  addressed  to  Gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  Radio-Television  Service, 
Box  61— and  the  reason  for  the  name  is  so  that 
people  would  have  one  specific  place  to  write, 
as  I  mentioned  two  weeks  ago  in  the  House. 
Dear  Sirs:  A  note  of  appreciation  and  a 
request.  May  we  take  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  for  services  rendered  in  the 
past    year   through   this    new    government 
branch,   and   we   look   forward  to   receipt 
of  material   in   1964.   We  are  particularly 
pleased   with   the    non-political   nature   in 
which  the  majority  of  the  material- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Non-political?  Never  once  have 
you  mentioned  an  Opposition  member. 
Never  once  have  you  been  critical.  Is  that 
non-political?  Nonsense! 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Maybe  that  is  what  they 
like. 

As  for  the  request,  we  are  wondering 
if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  some  govern- 
ment department,  perhaps  your  own,  8  by 
10  shots  of  the  Parliament  buildings  and  of 
an  interior  of  the  Legislature  when  not  in 
session.  We  are  particularly  pleased  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  CBC 
to  televise  the  opening  of  the  Legislature's 
session  next  week.  As  a  CBC  afiiliate  we 
will  be  able  to  share  in  this  milestone, 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Those  are 
good  letters,  very  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  have  more.  This  is  a 
compendium  of  comments  from  all  across 
the  province.  The  first  one  says:  "Arrived 
too  late,  cold  news!"  "Good!"  "Good!"  "Okay!" 
"Too  long!"  "Cut  three  only  used!"  "Good!" 
"Excellent!"  "Great  stufiFl"  "Good  news!"  "Ex- 
cellent!" "Received  too  late." 

Mr.  Sopha:  Sounds  like  pretty  good  stuff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Would  my  hon,  friends  like 
to  hear  the  rest?  I  have  pages  of  them. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 
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Mr.  Singer:  It  really  does  not  answer  the 
criticism  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  service  that  gets  there 
too  late  to  even  use? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  This  is  CKKW  Kitchener: 
"Very  useful,  keep  coming  in  advance." 

Mr.  Thompson:  Who  selected  those  letters 
for  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  CFRS:  "Can  use  more!" 
CKEB,  Timmins- 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  you  have  a  CHUM  news 
editorial  that  they  just  circulated?  Do  you 
want  to  read  that  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  who? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  CHUM  news  editorial. 
You  must  have  received  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
last  few  days?  We  have  got  one. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Did  Mr.  Fairbairn  arrange 
those  letters  for  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  have  a  good  one  from 
CKEY. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  answer 
a  question?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  is  aware  of  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  from  CKEY, 
back  on  January  20: 

Useful  material,  despite  all  the  political 
uproar  about  it.  We  would  like  more  cuts 
from  the  next  Throne  Speech. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  do  this  for  quite  some 
time,  but  I  think  it  has  been  made  quite  clear 
that  this  is  not  a  propaganda  service.  The 
people  using  the  service  have  exactly  the  same 
editorial  opportunity  and  judgment  as  the 
people  who  use  the  mimeographed  and 
printed  press  releases  from  the  Opposition 
and  from  government  oflSces.  They  have  the 
same  editorial  judgment  as  do  the  press,  our 
own  friends  in  the  gallery,  when  they  are 
reading  speeches  of  people.  They  can  do 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  editing  with  this 
material  as  they  can  with  any  other  material. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  of 
the  hon.  Minister  is  really  so  puerile.  If  this 
material  comes  out  with  the  apparent  bless- 
ing and  the  apparent  appearance  of  being  a 
government  news  service,  it  could  be  implied, 
by  persons  who  are  not  close  to  the  scene  of 
what  goes  on  in  this  Chamber,  that  it  is  a 
report  which  covers  generally  the  whole  field 
concerning  that  event.  And,  without  any 
ability  to  inquire,  as  I  say— whether  my  hon. 


friend,  the  member  for  Sudbury  or  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  has  any  contrary 
views,  or  whether  the  government  is  right  in 
its  action— this  is  all  they  have  available. 

There  is  one  more  point  which  I  missed 
perhaps  in  my  original  remarks  when  I  said 
that  it  is  Tory  propaganda.  If  the  Tories  want 
to  do  this,  they  should  do  it  out  of  their  own 
party  funds. 

Mr.  Reilly:  What  do  they  do  in  Ottawa? 

An  hon.  member:  Ask  them  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Singer:  My  hon.  friend  from  Eglinton 
is  obviously  embarrassed  by  this  as  he  should 
be,  being  a  Conservative  and— 

Mr.  Reilly:  There  is  no  embarrassment 
about  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  no  getting  off  into  side 
alleys  on  this.  This  is  a  blatant,  obvious  effort 
to  use  the  money  of  the  public  of  Ontario  for 
political  purposes. 

Mr.  Reilly:  I  wondered  if  the  hon.  member 
got  his  ideas  from  Ottawa,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Tory 
machine  went  on  to  radio  and  did  the  same 
sort  of  thing,  and  they  did  it  as  a  political 
party,  the  regulations  of  the  CBC  require 
that  each  announcement  would  be  concluded 
with  the  phrase:  "This  is  a  paid  political 
broadcast."  This  is  obviously  the  reason  why 
the  government  is  using  this  dodge,  this 
subterfuge,  this  smoke  screen,  to  hide  from 
the  people  of  Ontario  what  they  are  really 
trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going 
to  repeat  what  I  said  on  Friday  when  I  was 
speaking  on  the  introduction  of  these  esti- 
mates- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Only  the  hon.  Minister  of  Re- 
form Institutions  does  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  obvious  that  the  govern- 
ment opposite  is  going  to  persist  with  this 
practice,  unjustifiable  as  it  may  be.  And  I 
suppose  that  it  does  not  matter  what  protests 
we  on  this  side  make;  they  will  continue  with 
it.  It  is  a  good  way  of  using  public  funds  to 
advance  the  Tory  party.  Furthermore,  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  pointed  out,  the 
method  used  makes  it  appear  that  news  is 
coming  from  an  independent  agency— an 
agency  that  is  approaching  its  task,  as  any 
other  news  agency  would,  with ''  an  indepen- 
dent point  of  view.  This  is  impossible  with 
an  agency  that  is  actually  beholden  to  the 
government  for  its  business. 
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In  view  Of  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Minister 
has  a  few  letters  that  he  nurtures  and  keeps 
reading  to  the  House,  I  am  not  going  to 
attempt  to  read  all  of  the  adverse  comment 
that  has  been  made  on  this  project  of  his, 
but  I  will  now  read  one.  I  did  not  read  it  on 
Friday  because  I  did  not  want  to  be  bothered, 
but  let  us  hear  what  some  other  people  have 
to  say  about  this  service,  or  so-called  service, 
the  hon.  Minister  is  providing. 

This  comes  in  a  mimeographed  leaflet,  on 
the  front  of  which  it  is  described  as  CHUM 
1050  editorial.  Then  the  CHUM  editorial 
board  is  shown,  and  here  is  what  is  described 
as  an  editorial  broadcast  of  February  9,  1965, 
xinder  the  heading  of  "Managed  News": 

CHUM  believes  that  if  certain  forces  at 
Queen's  Park  are  not  checked,  a  large 
number  of  the  province's  radio  and  TV 
stations  may  wind  up  acting  as  an  un- 
witting pro-government  propaganda  net- 
work. Since  fall,  the  Robarts  regime  has 
been  sending  to  65  radio  stations  and  17 
TV  outlets,  tapes  containing  prerecorded 
excerpts  of  speeches  by  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  official  government  statements. 

These  handouts  containing  nothing  un- 
favourable to  the  Conservatives  are 
properly  consigned  to  the  dustbin  by  major 
stations  with  their  own  men  at  Queen's 
Park  to  tape  record  what  the  reporters  and 
editors  consider  should  be  used.  Many 
Ontario  stations,  however,  cannot  afford 
iheir  own  men  at  the  Legislature  and  so 
use  the  government's  prepared  tapes.  Yes- 
terday, a  Liberal  spokesman  reduced  the 
government  practice  to  absurdity  by 
answering  a  speech  by  Health  Minister 
Dymond  before  Mr.  Dymond  made  it.  His 
rebuttal  was  based  on  the  excerpts  sent 
out  by  the  Minister  eight  hours  in  advance. 
CHUM,  as  a  responsible  news  medium, 
feels  obliged  to  challenge  this  type  of 
managed  news.  In  effect,  the  government 
.  at  Queen's  Park  is  saying  to  these  radio 
and  TV  stations:  "Here,  use  our  tapes  or 
do  without." 

If  the  government  is  concerned  with  pro- 
viding news  on  tape  to  these  stations,  let 
it  send  out  the  entire  speech.  The  stations 
are  quite  capable  of  taking  out  newsworthy 
excerpts  for  use  on  the  air.  This  is  not  as 
strong  a  safeguard  as  the  ability  to  ques- 
■  tibn  the  Ministers  on  the  spot,  but  at  least 
the  government  would  not  be  leaving  itself 
open  to  the  charge  of  attempting  to  dic- 
tate the  news  to  be  broadcast  to  a  large 
segment  of  the  province. 

I  will  not. make  any  further  comment  on  that 
editorial,   Mr.   Chairman. 


Mr.  White:  Does  the  hon.  member  endorse 
that  suggestion  about  the  Ministers'  state- 
ments? 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  suggestion?  That  they 
should  send  out  the  whole  tape  or  nothing 
at  all? 

Mr.  White:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  if  they  are  going  to  use 
public  funds  to  send  out  tapes  of  speeches,  I 
would  say  yes;  they  should  send  out  the  en- 
tire speech  and  let  the  station  do  its  own 
editing.  But  I  object  to  the  whole  procedure, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  say  that  I  regard 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  as  unduly 
lenient  in  his  attitude  towards  the  govern- 
ment on  this  matter.  I  do  not  go  along  with 
his  suggestion,  as  I  indicated  very  briefly  on 
Friday,  that  there  is  any  legitimate  role  for 
this  type  of  agency  in  Ontario  at  this  time.  I 
would  agree  with  him  that  if  we  are  to  have 
an  agency  dispensing  news  to  the  media,  then 
it  should  be  truly  independent  and  it  should 
make  a  truly  independent  effort  to  present 
the  news  from  all  points  of  view,  not  pitiful, 
sycophantic  adulation  of  the  government, 
such  as  we  saw  in  these  Fairbairn  broadcasts, 
but  genuine  commentary  and  genuine  criti- 
cism, reflecting  different  points  of  view  from 
different  sides  of  the  House.  This,  surely,  is 
the  only  way  to  approach  the  whole  problem 
of  news  presentation. 

However,  I  do  not  see  any  need  for  such 
an  agency  in  Ontario  at  all.  I  suggested  very 
briefly,  when  I  spoke  on  Friday,  that  there 
could  be  some  circumstances  and  some  juris- 
dictions where  news-gathering  facilities  were 
not  very  well  developed,  where  the  govern- 
ment might  have  to  step  in  and  try  to  sup- 
plement the  existing  facilities.  If  it  did  that, 
I  would  think  it  should  do  it  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view.  But  in  this  province  there  are  ample 
independent  facilities  for  gathering  and  re- 
porting news,  and  I  submit  that  the  govern- 
ment has  no  business  in  the  field  at  all. 

We  are  told  there  are  radio  stations  in  this 
province,  outside  of  the  major  centres,  which 
are  not  in  a  position  to  gather  the  news  them- 
selves at  Queen's  Park.  Well,  I  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  they  feel  they  are  not 
in  the  position,  it  is  only  because  they  lack 
enterprise.  Frankly,  I  think  that  the  whole 
question  of  their  licences  should  be  reviewed. 
It  is  quite  easy,  as  has  been  demonstrated, 
for  a  number  of  stations  to  get  together  and 
pool  their  resources  and  have  their  own  in- 
dependent source  of  news.  It  is  already  being 
dbne  by  some  stations,  and  by  some  smaller 
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newspapers  in  the  province.    They  are  doing 
this  sort  of  thing  already. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  news  services 
such  as  Canadian  Press  and  UPI,  various 
stations  and  newspapers  have  banded  together 
to  have  their  own  reporter  or  reporters  in  this 
gallery,  just  as  the  large  metropolitan  dailies 
regularly  do.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  the  government  has  to  feed  these 
baby  robins  who  are  waiting  to  be  fed,  as 
one  commentator  put  it.  Let  them  get  out 
and  scratch  for  their  own  food,  like  the  other 
stations  do.  This  is  what  makes  independent 
news  reporting.  News  agencies  which  get  the 
news  for  themselves  are  beholden  to  nobody, 
and  report  what  appears  to  them  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  public. 

It  certainly  has  been  my  experience,  what- 
ever criticisms  I  may  make  of  news  services 
and  newspapers  in  this  province,  that  the 
reporters  working  on  the  scene  try  to  get  all 
the  facts  on  a  story,  and  the  different  points 
of  view  relating  to  it.  There  is  not  a  shred 
of  evidence  that  those  preparing  the  series  of 
reports  from  Queen's  Park  try  to  get  any 
points  of  view  at  all  other  than  pure  adulation 
of  the  government.  If  there  is  any  Opposi- 
tion member  in  this  House  who  has  ever 
been  asked  to  express  an  opinion  on  anything 
by  that  outfit,  I  would  like  to  know  who  he 
is.  I  can  certainly  say  that  neither  I  nor  any 
of  my  colleagues  have  been  asked.  But 
anybody  who  is  going  to  give  complete  praise 
to  the  government  without  any  reservation 
at  all  will  be  interviewed  for  reports  from 
Queen's  Park.  Now  that  is  news  manage- 
ment! 

The  government  is  paying  the  fee  to  an 
agency  which  is  sending  out  straight  propa- 
ganda. It  is  not  public  information  at  all;  it 
is  straight  propaganda  and  it  is  sending  it 
out  in  a  most  biased  way.  It  is  the  sort  of 
propaganda  that  a  political  party  could  be 
expected  to  send  out  on  its  own  behalf  but 
then,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview 
pointed  out,  when  a  political  party  does  that 
on  its  own  behalf  it  is  required  to  identify 
itself,  so  that  the  people  will  know  that  it 
is  a  biased  source  of  information  they  are 
listening  to.  But  no;  on  these  reports  from 
Queen's  Park  we  are  led— at  least  the  public 
is  led— to  believe  that  this  is  a  genuinely 
independent  type  of  news  reporting.  There  is 
no  need  for  it;  there  is  no  need  for  anything 
similar  to  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
news  media  in  this  province  caimot  get  their 
own  news. 

I  quite  agree,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  the 
facilities  which  will  enable  them  to  do  an 
efficient    job   in   gathering    news   should   be 


available  to  them.  But  to  say  that  facilities 
for  gathering  news  should  be  available  is  a 
vastly  different  thing  from  saying  that  the 
news  should  be  handed  out  to  them,  pre- 
digested  so  that  it  will  be  of  benefit  only  to 
the  Tory  party.  And  that  is  exactly  what  is 
happening  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  with 
regard  to  the  publicity  branch,  for  which  we 
are  being  asked  to  vote  $278,000  under  vote 
2003.  Perhaps  I  can  start  by  asking  a  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  total  amount  of  money 
itself. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  Hon. 
member  continues  may  I  make  a  comment  or 
two  with  respect  to  this  news  service? 

I  have  some  acquaintance  with  news  in 
general,  and  with  broadcast  news  in  partic- 
ular, because  I  was  with  the  Canadian  Press 
for  a  short  while.  While  I  was  in  their 
employ  I  was  the  relief  man  for  what  was 
then  known  as  Press  News,  which  is  a  sub- 
sidiary company  of  Canadian  Press  and  which 
provides  voice  reports  to  broadcast  stations  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  that  CP  transmits 
teletype  news  to  the  papers.  Following  that 
I  was  an  editor  for  a  little  while,  and  I  have 
had  some  interest  in  this  general  subject  for 
a  very  long  time. 

These  tapes  are  to  broadcast  media  what 
a  mimeographed  press  release  is  to  news- 
papers. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about 
that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  a  completely  phoney 
analogy. 

Mr.  White:  So,  when  we  quarrel  withi  this 
general  idea,  we  have  to  object  to  it  in  a 
very  general  sense.  The  protection  for  the 
public,  of  course,  is  that  both  sides  of  this 
House  are  writing  releases  of  every  descrip- 
tion—as do  all  organizations,  or  nearly  all 
organizations,  political  and  otherwise.  The 
interesting  point,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is 
that  the  hon.  members  opposite  have  not 
objected  to  the  substance  of  any  of  tfiese 
reports;  and  this,  it  seem  to  me— 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  have  indeed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  went  home  on  Friday 
and  missed  it  all. 

Mr.  White:  —is  evidence  that  the  reports 
going  out  are  of  a  non-partisan  nature- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    Nonsense!   Where   were 
you? 
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Mr.  White:  You  chaps  just  talk  about  99 
per  cent  of  the  time.   Let  me  finish. 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  hon.  member  can  get  as 
snotty  as  he  Hkes  but  he  says  that  we  have 
not  objected  to  the  contents.  I  spent  at  least 
an  hour  objecting  to  it  from  stem  to  gudgeon 
and  strictly  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
of  a  thoroughly  partisan  nature.  So  do  not 
attribute  that  to  us. 

Mr.  White:  I  read  the  news  reports  of  your 
remarks  and  they  say  nothing  of  that  sort. 
And  I  have  listened  to  the  hon.  member 
opposite  for  two  and  a  half  hours  and  I  have 
not  heard  one  illustration. 

Mr.  Singer:  Then  you  did  not  listen. 

Mr.  White:  I  have  discussed  this  matter, 
sir,  with  the  president  and  with  the  past 
president  of  the  central  Canada  broadcasting 
association.  I  have  discussed  it  at  very  great 
length,  from  a  practical  and  a  philosophical 
point  of  view,  with  Ward  Cornell,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  die  committee  responsible  for 
this  level  of  government. 

Mr.  Troy:  Who  is  he? 

Mr;  White:  And  I  have  gained  the  impres- 
sion that  this  objection  is  inspired  by  the 
competitive  nature  of  the  news  industry  at 
the  present  time.  For  the  first  time,  radio 
and  television  have  come  into  this  Chamber 
in  a  way  never  evidenced  before.  I  think  it 
started  about  three  and  a  half  years  ago  when 
one  of  the  outstanding  reporters  in  the  press 
gallery  left  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  to 
go  with  CKEY  as  news  editor.  I  think  that 
was  the  first  time  we  had  radio  represented 
in  this  gallery— just  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  press  gallery, 
a  print  representative,  told  me  last  week  that 
for  the  first  time  the  number  of  men  in  the 
gallery  representing  electronics  is  greater  than 
the  number  of  men  representing  print.  This 
puts  the  print  reporters  imder  very  heavy 
competitive  pressure  no  doubt;  it  certainly 
provides  another  source  of  competition  for 
the  newspapers  and  this  must  inevitably 
colour  the  thinking  of  even  the  most  objective 
editorial  writer. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  keep  the 
whole  thing  in  perspective.  A  wide  variety 
of  news  sources  is  connected  with  political 
activities  in  this  province.  The  hon.  members 
opposite,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  are  com- 
pletely distorting  the  whole  idea,  the  whole 
concept,  of  managed  news.  That  phrase 
gained  some  prominence  during  the  Kennedy 
administration    in    the    United    States    when 


some  very  highly  renowned  journals,  like 
The  Reporter  magazine,  objected  strenuously, 
and  quite  rightly  so,  to  the  multitude  of  little 
lies  which  were  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
important  matters  of  policy— very  often  when 
the  central  government  was  the  sole  source 
of  news  about  these  events,  and  the  Orwel- 
lian  idea  of  "Newsspeak"  seemed  to  be 
gaining  some  position  in  fact. 

This  situation  here  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
These  tapes  are  to  radio  what  mimeographed 
handouts  are  to  the  press  fellows  and  the 
radio  editors.    They— 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  they  are  not. 

Mr.  White:  They  are  just  as  capable  of 
throwing  away  the  partisan  material,  and 
just  as  capable  of  throwing  away  the  inferior 
junk,  as  are  the  print  representatives  and 
their  editors  in  the  newspapers  across  the 
country. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
phoney  analogy  the  government  has  been 
trying  to  palm  off  all  the  way  through  the 
piece,  but  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  hon. 
member's  claim. 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
he  keeps  trying  to  drag  the  Opposition  in  on 
this;  but  the  Opposition  does  not,  to  my 
knowledge— certainly  not  this  group— have 
even  the  opportunity,  as  far  as  that  goes,  to 
send  out  tapes  to  radio  stations,  or  films  to 
television  stations,  at  public  expense. 

Mr.  White:  It  does  not  cost  any  more  than 
the  duplicator  you  have  got  in  your  office. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence between  a  mimeographed  sheet  and  a 
tape— or  a  film,  in  particular. 

An  hon.  member:  As  for  what? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  there  is  this  difference: 
We  do  not  have  any  public  funds  with  which 
to  send  them  out,  I  can  tell  you  that.  You 
fellows  get  your  statements  sent  out,  you 
charge  them— at  least  Dominion— what  is  the 
name  of  the  company? 

Mr.  White:  Well,  who  does  pay  for  the 
thousands  of  pieces  of  paper  you  sent  up  to 
the  press  gallery? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  talking  about  tapes  and 
films  which  are  considerably  more  expensive, 
as  you  know,  than  pieces  of  paper.  We  have 
a  stationery  account,  just  like  you  have,  but 
we  cannot  incur  bills  with  Dominion  Broad- 
casting Limited  for  recording  or  filming  what 
we  have  to  say  and  distributing  it.  We  cannot 
have  that  charged  up  to  the  public  Treasury; 
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furthertnore,  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  able 
to.  But  the  point  is  that  you  fellows  do;  and 
that,  surely,  is  a  vital  difference? 

Mr.  White:  The  $7,500  in  this  vote  is  con- 
siderably less  money  than  you  have  for  your 
propaganda  from  pubhc  funds,  and  it  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  Opposition's  combined  total. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  are  going  to  find  out  how 
much  money  comes  from  the  various  votes, 
if  we  can,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  if  we  ran 
up  an  account  with  Dominion  Broadcasting 
for  doing  filming  and  distributing  the  film,  I 
do  not  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Tourism  and 
Information— so-called— would  pay  the  bill. 
And  frankly  I  would  not  expect  that  he  would 
do  so,  but  apparently  you  people  do.  You 
want  the  public  Treasury  to  pay  for  yoiu: 
propaganda  in  this  medium. 

Let  us  just  take  this  analogy  between  a 
film  or  a  tape  and  a  press  release.  The  film 
or  tape  is  an  item  that  is  set  up— what  it  would 
be  analogous  to,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman— if  you  could  find  an  analogy  at  all 
—would  be  government  releases,  set  up  in 
type,  to  be  inserted  into  the  newspapers- 
Mr.  White:  Why  do  the  oflBcers  of  the 
central  Canada  broadcasting  association  not 
object? 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  are  paying  for  the  material 
that  these  people  use  in  the  production  of 
their  programmes.  Tapes  and  films  are  to 
them  what  type  is  to  a  newspaper.  You  are 
paying,  or  undertaking  to  pay— for  those  who 
are  supine  enough  to  accept  it— their  produc- 
tion costs  in  the  use  of  your  materials;  and 
no  newspaper  I  ever  heard  of  expected  you 
to  pay  for  their  typesetting  when  they  use 
your  releases. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  a  press  release  is  in 
a  totally  different  category.  A  press  release  is 
an  indication  to  the  news  person,  whether 
he  is  with  radio,  television  or  a  newspaper, 
that  a  story  is  available;  and  I  submit  that, 
once  this  person  has  learned  that  a  story 
is  available,  it  is  up  to  him  to  dig  up  the  rest 
of  the  story  and  get  all  the  angles  he  con- 
siders appropriate.  It  is  up  to  his  agency  to 
undertake  the  cost  of  setting  that  up  in  type, 
or  putting  it  on  tape  or  on  film;  that  is  the 
job  of  the  news  agency;  that  is  not  the  job 
of  the  government.  All  the  government  should 
do  is  provide  the  facilities  whereby  they  can 
make  their  own  films  and  their  own  press 
releases.  So  let  us  not  hear  any  more  of  this 
phoney  analogy  between  a  tape  or  film  and 
a  press  release. 

Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  has  to  dis- 
prove it. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Every  news  agency  gets  the 
press  release.  Each  one  then  has  to  con- 
vert it  into  its  particular  process.  None  of 
them  can  use  the  press  release  as  given. 
Newspapers  cannot  take  the  press  release  and 
paste  it  on  to  their  news  sheet.  After  they 
have  done  such  rewriting  as  they  consider 
appropriate,  they  have  to  set  it  up  in  type. 

But  to  these  radio  stations  and  television 
stations  that  have  not  enough  energy  in  their 
natures  to  get  going  and  get  their  own  news, 
you  just  give  it  to  them  in  a  can  so  they  can 
stick  it  right  into  their  news  broadcast  or  their 
public  affairs  broadcast.  This  is  what  I  say 
is  objectionable,  and  there  is  no  comparison 
at  all  with  a  press  release.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  may  ask— 

An  hon.  member:  Carried. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  will  be  some  time  before 
this  vote  is  carried  because  I,  for  one,  have  a 
number  of  questions  to  ask  and  there  may  be 
other  hon.  members  who  also  have  questions. 
First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  total  amount  of  the  vote  for  the  publicity 
branch,  namely,  $278,000.  In  the  1963-64 
fiscal  year,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have 
the  actual  expenditures  of  that  branch,  I  see 
that  the  total  amount  spent  was  $162,887,  as 
compared  with  an  appropriation  for  the  com- 
ing year  of  $278,000.  Furthermore,  I  under- 
stand, from  what  the  hon.  Minister  said  some 
time  ago  today,  that  included  in  that  expendi- 
ture of  $162,887  was  an  item  of  approxi- 
mately $30,000  for  the  Ontario  Government 
Services,  which  was  discontinued  just  to- 
ward the  end  of  1963-64  fiscal  year— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That  was  in  what  would 
now  be  vote  2004. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  was— well,  what  does  that 
item  come  under  in  the  public  accounts? 
What  does  it  come  under?  Under  advertising 
branch?  Before  the  hon.  Minister  dis- 
continued the  Ontario  Government  Services 
in  1964,  the  public  accounts  for  1963-64, 
would  have  whatever  was  spent  on  that  item 
in  that  year,  somehere  in  them.  Now,  where 
would  that  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  They  would  be  in  there,  I 
would  think,  in  about  three  places  perhaps. 
They  would  be  in  Queen's  Printer  because 
the  printing  was  done  through  the  Queen's 
Printer. 

Mr.    Bryden:    But    the    Queen's    Printer's 
printing  is  charged  back  to  the  department- 
Honk  Mr.  Auld:  It  is  shown  on  page  V7. 
Queen's  Printer  includes  $390,751.21. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Where  is  that  again?  I  am 
sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Page  V7. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  under  the  advertising 
branch,  then.  It  is  not  under  the  pubhcity 
branch. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  So  the  sum  of  money  actually 
spent  in  1963-64  for  the  publicity  branch  was 
$163.000— rounding  it  out.  You  are  now  ask- 
ing for  $278,000  for  1965-66.  I  would  like 
an  explanation  from  the  hon.  Minister  as  to 
the  reason  for  the  increase. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not 
got  the  figures  for  1963-64. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  quoting  from  the  public 
accounts,  1963-64,  the  last  year  for  which  I 
have  actual  figures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  What  was  the  total  the 
hon.  member  had? 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  $162,887.68. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Right.  That  goes  into  five 
items.  The  first  one  was  salaries,  which  used 
to  be  $51,640.07.  It  is  estimated  for  last 
year  at  $83,500,  and  for  this  year  at  $103,000. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  the  increase  in 
salaries,  First  of  all,  a  higher  rate  in  salaries 
which  is— 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  would  account  for  ten 
per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  hon. 
■friend  would  just  wait,  I  would  give  him  the 
answers.    He  does  not  need  to— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  know,  but  tonight  we  will 
spoil  his  fun.  The  transfer  of  two  staff  from 
the  advertising  branch  and  the  one  clerk- 
stenographer  to  be  recruited.  This  total  in- 
crease from  last  year— I  cannot  give  the  hon. 
member  the  detail,  I  am  afraid,  of  the 
increase  from  last  year  against  the  year  before 
—this  total  increase  over  last  year  is  $19,500. 
It  is  broken  down  into:  $3,240  for  the  clerk- 
stenographer;  one  public  relations  officer 
transferred  from  the  advertising  branch, 
$4,200;  one  clerk,  $3,240;  annual  increments 
and  salary  adjustments,  $8,820. 

In  item  two,  the  amount  in  1962,  1963  and 
1964  was  $10,490.65.  There  is  $9,500  in- 
crease for  this  current  year  and  the  total 
for  this  year  is  $19,500;  that  is  travelling 
expenses,  and  the  reason  for  the  increase  is 


that  there  are  more  people  who  will  be  doing 
more  travelling. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  before  the  hon.  Minister 
proceeds  with  his  explanation— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Would  my  hon.  friend  like 
to  get  all  the  answers  just  so  it  will  be  co- 
herent? The  next  one  is  maintenance,  which 
is  $5,300.15  in  1963-64.  It  is  estimated  at 
$20,000  for  1965-66,  an  increase  of  $12,000, 
and  that  is  the  transfer  of  the  printing  part  of 
the  monthly  newsletter  from  the  printing 
vote  in  the  advertising  branch,  which  my  hon. 
friend  was  asking  about  before. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Sorry,  I  do  not  follow  the  hon. 
Minister  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  printing  estimate  of 
$20,000  which  was  the  cost  of  the  printing 
of  the  old  monthly  Ontario  Government  Serv- 
ices. It  was  charged  to  us  by  the  Queen's 
Printer,  and  that  has  been  transferred  from 
the  advertising  vote. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  thought  that  had  been  dis- 
continued. What  was  the  hon.  Minister 
referring  to  when  he  was  talking  about  print- 
ing votes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Press  releases. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  a  lot  of  press  releases 
—$20,000  worth  of  press  releases? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  If  my  hon.  friend  would 
remember  that  we  are  covering  newspaper 
editors  all  across  the  country;  we  are  sending 
out  maps  and  stereos  and  so  on,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  work.  I  showed  my  hon. 
friend  some  of  the  results  on  Friday— as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  some  of  the  newspapers  and 
media  in  the  States  and  elsewhere  in  Canada 
—and  I  think  it  is  very  effective. 

Number  four  is  the  purchase  of  photo- 
graphic supplies,  and  so  on,  which  in  1963-64 
was  $71,833.14,  and  is  $77,000  this  year.  It 
was  $75,000  last  year,  an  increase  of  $2,000. 
The  $2,000  increase  is  required  in  the  pur- 
chase of  film  supplies  and  the  replacement 
of  equipment. 

The  final  one,  number  five,  is  for  tours  of 
editors,  writers,  and  so  on.  In  1963-64  the 
amount  was  $23,623.67.  This  year  the  esti- 
mate is  $58,500.  Last  year  it  was  $48,500, 
and  the  $10,000  increase  is  to  cover  the  con- 
vention of  prestige  travel  writers,  known  as 
SKAL,  and  also  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  tourist  association,  which  is  being 
held  in  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  you 
have    purchase     of    photographic     supplies. 
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motion  pictures  and  equipment.  Do  you  have 
your  own  motion  picture  cameras,  still  picture 
cameras,  that  sort  of  equipment,  in  your 
department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  this  the  vote  under  which 
you  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  use  of  this 
equipment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  This  is  where  we  pay  for 
the  film  that  is  used,  and  where  we  pay  for 
buying  cameras  when  we  need  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Now,  if  Vidon  Productions, 
for  example,  had  occasion  to  send  out  a  film 
to  television  stations  throughout  the  province, 
would  it  use  your  cameras  and  eqmpment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  We  might  use  our  camera, 
but  we  would  not  use  our  film  for  the  film 
that  would  go  out  to  the  stations.  That  is  part 
of  the  service  which  would  be  provided  by 
Dominion  Broadcasting,  or  Pallette  Produc- 
tions, or  one  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  were  the  low  tenderers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
were. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  were  tenders  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  were  three  quota- 
tions called,  I  believe.  Would  my  hon.  friend 
like  to  have  that  information? 

Mr.  Singer:  By  invitation,  or  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Comparative  prices  were 
obtained  from  others  in  the  business— and 
there  are  not  very  many.  Dominion  Broad- 
casting gave  the  best  price  and  guaranteed 
immediate  service. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  other  companies  gave 
prices  to  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  that 
information. 


Mr.  Singer:  Did  you  advertise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No. 

Mr.  Singer:  Naturally  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
follow  this  up.  Presumably  there  must  have 
been  invitations  sent  out  to  three  or  more 
companies,  is  that  correct?  If  you  got  bids, 
you  must  have  invited  bids,  even  if  you  did 
not  advertise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  afraid  I  caniK>t  tell 
my  hon.  friend  how  many  people  there  are  in 
the  business  who  could  do  the  work  which 
was  required  within  the  time  limit  required, 
but  I  will  have  that  information  for  him  very 
soon. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  appreciate  it,  if  he 
could  tell  us— probably  not  this  afternoon,  but 
when  his  estimates  come  up  again  next— 
who  was  invited  to  make  a  bid  on  this  matter; 
what  bids  were  made  and  how  much  each  of 
them  were?  I  think  we  would  appreciate  hav- 
ing that  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  progress. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,    tomorrow    we    will    resume    these 

estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery, 
students  from  Port  Perry  public  school  and 
the  boys  and  girls  work  committee  of  the 
Stratford  Kiwanis  club. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  D.  A.  EvanS  (Simcoe  Centre),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  labour,  legal  and 
municipal  bills,  presented  the  committee's 
second  report,  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  6,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Used 
Car  Dealers  Act,  1964. 

Bill  No.  17,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Trench 
Excavators'  Protection  Act. 

Bill  No.  18,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Elevators 
and  Lifts  Act. 

Bill  No.  19,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Con- 
struction Safety  Act,  1961-1962. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  report  is  adopted  I  should  like  to 
make  two  observations. 

One  is  that  this  morning,  as  I  was  doing 
some  research  into  another  matter,  I  arrived 
about  half  an  hour  late  at  committee  to  dis- 
cover that  the  committee  had  dealt  with  one 
legal  bill.  Apparently  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  was  there  when  that 
bill  was  dealt  with,  although  I  am  not  sure 
of  that.  Then  the  committee  proceeded  to 
deal  with  three  or  four  labour  bills. 

I  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  work 
of  this  committee  should  be  so  organized  that 
it  should  take  only  bills  of  one  department  at 
any  particular  meeting,  and  not  take  up  one 
bill  of  one  department  and  a  number  of  bills 
from  another.  However,  I  do  not  complain 
about  that  too  greatly;  it  is  just  that  it  was 
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known  that  my  hon.  colleague  from  Downs- 
view  (Mr.  Singer)  and  some  others,  and 
indeed  some  supporters  of  the  government, 
were  in  disagreement  with  the  principle 
enunciated  in  this  bill.  We  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  this  morning  to  renew  our  ob- 
jections when  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
apparently  indicated,  as  he  did,  that  he  was 
not  disposed  to  change  the  provision  in  it 
which  we  thought  was  offensive.  However, 
that  bill  will  come  before  the  committee  of 
the  whole  and  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  our  views  known. 

The  other  and  more  important  aspect  of  the 
deliberations  of  this  committee  this  morning 
was  that  unfortunately,  through  illness,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  was 
not  there.  I  want  to  submit  respectfully  to 
this  House  that,  as  a  result  of  his  unavoidable 
absence  through  illness,  the  civil  servants  of 
his  department  were  put  in  a  rather  invidious 
position.  They  were  called  upon  to  defend 
matters  of  policy  in  proposed  bills  introduced 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  government— 
which  is  a  position  a  civil  servant  ought  never 
to  be  in.  Putting  a  civil  servant  in  a  position 
where  he  has  to  answer  political  objections— 
which  political  objections,  after  all,  are  made 
as  a  result  of  the  discharge  of  our  duties- 
ought  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

For  example,  this  morning  there  was  the 
principle  of  the  employment  of  children  in 
this  province.  Young  persons  under  the  age 
of  16  were  encompassed  in  one  of  the  statutes 
put  forward  by  this  government;  and,  of 
course,  this  government  will  either  stand  or 
fall  on  the  question  of  whether  they  are  go- 
ing to  permit  the  employment  of  children, id 
this  province. 

But  the  point  is,  that  the  hon.  Minister  was 
not  there  to  answer,  and  four  sefiior  civil 
servants  had  to  answer  on  political  matters 
on  his  behalf  and  in  his  absence.  When  a 
similar  case,  or  a  similar  circumstance,  arises 
I  would  think  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  adjourn  the  meeting  until 
such  time  as  some  person  of  political  respon- 
sibility is  there  to  defend  these  bills  put  for- 
ward on  behalf  of  the  government  of  this 
province. 
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I  hope  we  never  meet  a  situation  such  as 
occurred  this  morning,  where  these  people, 
who  are  not  elected  representatives— they  are 
appointed  and  hold  responsible  positions- 
have  to  defend  government  policy. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  say  that  so  far  as 
the  bill  which  I  presented  to  the  committee 
this  morning  is  concerned,  we  met  at  the  hour 
of  9:30  notified  for  the  committee,  but  we  did 
not  start  immediately  because  it  took  some 
few  minutes  for  a  quorum  to  be  present.  I 
had  hoped  that  my  hon.  friend  would  have 
been  there,  because  I  was  aware  of  his 
remarks  with  respect  to  the  bill  as  stated  at  a 
previous  meeting,  I  believe  on  February  10  or 
thereabouts.  At  that  time,  as  he  will  recall, 
I  said  I  would  take  the  bill,  which  was  the 
used  car  dealers  amendment  Act,  back  for 
study.  I  stated  in  the  same  breath  that  I  was 
doing  so  with  no  assurance  or  no  indication 
whatsoever  that  I  had  any  thought  of  chang- 
ing it. 

I  presented  it  this  morning,  it  was  the  first 
item  of  business,  and  I  repeated  my  attitude 
that  the  bill  was  presented  as  it  appeared 
before  the  committee  in  the  first  instance; 
there  had  been  no  change  in  it.  I  should  have 
liked  my  hon.  friend,  and  others  who  perhaps 
had  something  to  say  about  the  bill,  to  have 
been  there,  but  the  business  was  done  in  the 
proper,  regular  form  and  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion whatever,  I  am  sure,  that  we  pro- 
ceeded with  any  attempt  to  avoid  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  discussion. 

Report  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


POWERS  OF  EXPROPRIATION 
GRANTED  TO  UNIVERSITIES 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intitled,  An  Act  to  make 
uniform  the  powers  of  expropriation  granted 
to  universities. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
just  say  briefly  that  the  intention  of  the  bill 
is  expressed  in  the  Act.  At  the  present  time, 
some  universities  have  powers  of  expropriation 
in  their  charters.  There  are  others  that  do 
not  have  any,  and  in  any  event,  many  of  the 
powers  in  the  various  universities  differ.  This 
bill  will  make  uniform,  for  all  universities 
supported  by  public  expenditure,  the  powers 
of  expropriation. 


THE  EXPROPRIATION  PROCEDURES 
ACT,  1962-1963 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Expropri- 
ation Procedures  Act,  1962-1963. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  provide  a  summary, 
informal  and  inexpensive  procedure  in  cases 
where  lands  are  expropriated.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  this  be  done  by  a  group— a  board, 
known  as  a  board  of  negotiation— which  would 
ordinarily  be  perhaps  three  persons.  It  would 
bring  the  parties  together  to  attempt  to 
achieve  a  settlement  of  the  claim  for  the 
property  expropriated  before  it  becomes 
necessary  to  carry  the  matter  further  in  any 
way,  so  that  expense  will  be  avoided,  delays 
will  be  avoided  and  the  matter  may  be 
carried  on  in  an  informal  way  by  persons  who 
will  be  knowledgeable  about  the  land  taken 
for  expropriation. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  I  wonder, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
would  permit  a  question.  Is  the  same  board 
going  to  act  for  all  expropriations,  or  is  each 
expropriating  authority  going  to  have  its  own 
board  that  will  act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  the  Act  provides 
that  a  "board  of  negotiation  shall  be  estab- 
lished consisting  of  two  or  more  members 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
council,  one  of  whom  may  be  designated  as 
chairman."  The  cost,  incidentally,  the  next 
subsection  mentions,  "shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund." 

The  thought  with  respect  to  the  board  itself 
is  that  whether  a  board  consists  of  two  or 
more  members,  various  persons  in  any  partic- 
ular area  of  the  province  could  be  appointed 
to  serve  in  that  area  from  time  to  time  as  the 
occasion  might  arise.  Therefore,  there  might 
be  an  expropriation  in  the  southeast  area 
where  there  would  be  three  persons  on  the 
board,  and  one  in  the  central  or  northwest  or 
northeast  area  where  a  different  group  of 
three  persons  would  sit,  so  that  various  boards 
could  deal  with  various  matters,  as  the 
occasion  might  arise  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  these  people  act  for 
every  expropriating  authority  that  exists  in 
the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  They  would  act  in 
every  case,  although  provision  is  made  in  this 
Act  for  the  board  of  negotiation  to  act  in  the 
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matters  of  municipal  affairs.  But  provided 
that  negotiation  is  not  successful,  the  matter 
may  then  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  a  question- 
not  on  the  substance  of  the  bill,  I  am  not 
going  to  violate  the  rules  of  the  House- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  we  are  getting  away 
from  first  reading  of  the  bill  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  many  questions  arising  out 
of  the  bill  and  perhaps  we  should  leave  these 
matters  to  the  committee  stage. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  can  assure  you,  is  not  with  regard  to  the 
bill  but  I  wondered  if  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  could  indicate  whether  this  was  the 
bill  that  was  envisaged  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  in  specific  reference  to  conserva- 
tion authorities,  or  is  there  another  one 
coming  in  with  reference  to  conservation 
authorities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No.  This  is  an  Act  to 
provide  this  type  of  negotiation  in  all 
expropriations. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  it  will 
cover  conservation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  I  was  just  looking 
for  the  section. 


THE  BAILIFFS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Bailiffs  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Act 
simply  provides  that  a  bailiff  may  have  a 
hearing  when  his  appointment  is  revoked, 
which  is  not  provided  in  the  Act  at  present. 

FLAG  FOR  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  Flag  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  presenting  to  the  House  this  bill 
to  provide  a  provincial  flag  for  Ontario,  I  do 
so  in  the  strong  belief,  which  I  think  is  shared 
by  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
our  province,  that  it  is  right  and  proper  to 
propose  that  it  be  in  the  style  of  the  Red 
Ensign,    with    use    made    of    the    provincial 


armorial  bearings  which  were  granted,  toi this 
province  by  Royal  warrant  in  1868.  ■  s  ■;.";•;• 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  we  are  all  aware 
that  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Senate 
of  Canada  enacted  a  law  providing  for  a  flag 
for  Canada  and  this  Act  was  passed  after 
long  debate. 

As  a  province  whose  people  are  loyal  to  the 
Queen  who  proclaimed  that  flag,  we  have 
accepted  it  without  equivocation,  or  reserva- 
tion of  any  kind.  On  February  15,  we  raised 
that  flag  and  it  flies  in  front  of  this  assembly 
today. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  the  only  one  we  need,  too. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Without  conflict  with 
the  flag  of  Canada,  there  is  an  honoured 
place  within  our  provincial  boundaries  for  a 
provincial  flag  for  Ontario.  Here  in  our  prov- 
ince, there  is  a  rich  heritage  of  tradition  and 
historic  background,  which  we  would  do  well 
to  recognize.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  our  past- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  I  would  ask  the 
member  for  Sudbury  to  desist  from  these  in- 
terruptions during  the  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  member  will  have  an  opportunity  later  to 
speak  on  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was 
saying,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  our  past,  its 
preservation  will  give  strength  and  purpose  to 
our  future.  Its  recognition  will  aid  in  the 
development  of  future  traditions  which  are 
being  created  in  these  very  days  in  which  we 
live. 

Eight  provinces  have  already  adopted  flags 
or  are  in  the  process  of  acquiring  one. 

Nova  Scotia  with  its  flag  derived  from  the 
Royal  coat  of  arms,  containing  the  cross  of 
St.  Andrew  granted  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1625 
by  King  Charles  I  of  England. 

Quebec  has  its  own  flag,  which  embodies 
the  fleur  de  lis,  flies  with  pride,  and,  of 
course,  is  closely  related  to  the  background  of 
that  province. 

Newfoundland  flies  the  Union  Jack  with  the 
provincial  coat  of  arms. 

Prince  Edward  Island  flies  its  own  pro- 
vincial coat  of  arms. 

British  Columbia  has  a  flag  containing  the 
Union  Jack  and  its  coat  of  arms. 

Saskatchewan  has  a  flag  which  was  designed 
for  the  province's  diamond  jubilee,  but  which 
may  be  adopted  if  it  meets  with  general 
acceptance. 
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Manitoba  and  Alberta  are  in  the  process  of 
considering  the  adoption  of  a  provincial  flag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  flags  and  all  banners  sym- 
bolize the  hopes  and  the  ideals  of  a  people, 
as  well  as  the  past  from  which  they  have 
sprung; 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  my  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  flag  which  is  pro- 
posed has  been  associated  with  Ontario  and 
historic  events  in  this  province  for  many 
generations.  It  also  typifies  new  horizons  to 
those  who  have  come  to  a  new  land  and  who 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  privileges  and 
the  freedoms  which  were  promised  and  pro- 
claimed under  a  flag  for  which  they  can  have 
nothing  but  honour  and  respect. 

THE  ALCOHOLISM  AND  DRUG 

ADDICTION  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

ACT,  1965 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  The 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  Act,  1965. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bfll. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  consolidation  of  the 
original  Act  and  the  amendments  that  have 
been  made  in  the  time  since  1949.  It  includes 
one  new  amendment,  which  authorizes  the 
foundation  to  make  grants  to  universities, 
hospitals  and  other  organizations,  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  objects. 

THE  MEDICAL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Medical 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  these  amendments— they  are  four  in 
number— permit  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Ontario  to  register  on  its  edu- 
cational register  interns  employed  in  private 
hospitals;  to  establish  a  committee  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  complaints  of  professional 
misconduct  against  members  and  with  power 
to  refer  suitable  cases  to  the  discipline  com- 
mittee; to  extend  the  disciplinary  jurisdiction 
of  the  college  to  incompetence  of  a  member; 
and  to  transfer  Renfrew  county  from  territor- 
ial division  six  to  territorial  division  seven, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  member  to  the 
council  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Ontario. 


THE  DENTISTRY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Dentistry 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  simple  housekeeping  amendment.  Up 
until  the  present  time,  graduates  in  dentistry 
have  been  required  to  register  with  the 
Provincial  Secretary.  This  serves  no  useful 
purpose,  has  never  served  any  useful  purpose, 
and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko),  has  been 
deleted. 

THE  NURSES  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Nurses 
Act,  1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  this,  too, 
is  a  very  simple  housekeeping  amendment. 
The  association  of  certified  nursing  assistants 
of  Ontario,  at  the  request  of  the  Canadian 
nurses  association  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  council  of  the  college  of  nurses,  is  chang- 
ing its  name  to  the  Ontario  Association  of 
Registered  Nursing  Assistants;  accordingly, 
the  appropriate  change  is  being  made  in  this 
Act. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  that  not  really  what  they 
have  been  talking  about  doing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Have  the  members  any  further 
bills  to  introduce? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship)  presents  to  the  House 
the  annual  report  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
(Mr.  Roberts),  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1964. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  privilege;  this  is  in 
connection  with  the  press  reports  on  the 
recent  judicial  inquiry  into  threats  against 
city  of  Chatham  council  members.  In  par- 
ticular I  refer  to  the  story  which  appeared  in 
Saturday's  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  March  6, 
and  which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Sass  also  said  the  men  implied  at 
that  meeting  that  Darcy  McKeough,  Pro- 
gressive-Conservative member  for  the 
Legislature    for    Kent    West,    wanted    the 
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■  route  to  pass  Lynnwood  subdivision  be- 
cause he  had  bought  property  there  under 
someone  else's  name. 

This  statement  was  not  explored  by  any 
of  the  counsel.  Mr.  McKeough  had  testified 
earlier  in  the  day,  but  had  left  before  Mr. 
Sass  took  the  stand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  been  excused  from  the 
inquiry  when  I  completed  my  testimony.  I 
was  not  questioned  by  any  of  the  council  on 
this  particular  point  of  owning  property.  Had 
I  been  so  questioned,  I  would  have,  as  I  do 
now,  deny  most  emphatically  that  I  had  any 
interest  whatsoever  in  any  property  in  or  near 
the  Lynnwood  subdivision. 

I  want  to  place  those  facts  on  the  record, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis),  notice  of  which  has 
been  given  him. 

In  view  of  Newfoundland's  action,  will  the 
hon.  Minister  now  begin  a  phased  elimination 
of  university  tuition  fees  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  on  university 
affairs  has,  on  several  occasions,  considered 
the  matter  of  the  relationship  of  tuition  fees 
to  the  total  cost  of  operation  of  our  univer- 
sities; more  recently,  this  matter  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  between  The 
Department  of  University  Affairs  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bladen  commission  on  the 
financing  of  higher  education,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  financial  assistance  to  students 
through  scholarships,  bursaries  and  fellow- 
ships. 

At  the  moment  there  is  considerable  dis- 
agreement between  educators,  students  and 
the  general  public  about  the  proportion  of 
costs  of  higher  education  to  be  borne  by  the 
different  supporting  agencies,  a  fact  which  I 
think  perhaps  is  verified  by  the  somewhat 
conflicting  views  expressed  in  the  press  this 
morning  about  the  Newfoundland  plan.  This 
whole  question  of  the  financing  of  higher 
education  is  presently  being  studied  by  the 
Bladen  commission,  other  groups,  including 
the  committee  of  presidents  and,  of  course, 
the  department.  When  these  reports  and 
studies  are  completed,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject will  be  very  thoroughly  reviewed. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
nse  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

I  have  in  my  hand,  a  copy  of  a  page  of  the 
Orillia  Packet  and  Times,  dated  March  8.  It 


only  came  to  my  attention  this  morning  and 
this  is  the  reason  I  have  not  raised  it  earlier. 

I  would  recite  from  one  section  of  the 
report,  headed,  "He  is  a  Liar." 

In  answer  to  a  charge  by  Mr.  Stanley 
that  the  highway  group  had  to  enlist  the 
services  of  Reg  Gisbom  to  get  a  meeting 
with  the  Minister,  Mr.  Letherby  said,  "I 
would  say  that  Mr.  Gisbom,  if  he  claims 
he  got  an  appointment  with  the  Minister 
of  Highways,  then  Mr.  Gisbom  is  a  liar." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  take  a  minute  to 
put  my  case  before  the  House  before  I  ask 
for  a  retraction. 

Three  weeks  ago  last  Sunday,  I  forget  the 
exact  date,  I  was  phoned  by  Mr.  Stanley 
from  Orillia.  He  solicited  my  help  in  getting 
a  meeting  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  MacNaughton).  On  Monday  morning  I 
spoke  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways.  He 
told  me  that  their  problem  was  fait  accompi 
and  that  there  was  no  need  for  a  meeting  for 
that  reason.  I  asked  him  that  if  they  insisted 
on  a  meeting,  would  he  still  meet;  he  said  yes, 
but  prevailed  upon  me  to  have  the  group 
work  through  their  local  member.  This  I 
relayed  to  Mr.  Stanley. 

On  the  Wednesday,  Mr.  Stanley  and  the 
group  of  businessmen's  association  members 
appeared  in  my  oflBce  and  professed  that  they 
could  not  persuade  the  hon.  member  for 
Simcoe  East  (Mr.  Letherby)  to  attempt  to 
arrange  a  meeting.  They  stayed  in  this  build- 
ing, after  we  attempted  to  contact  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways,  sitting  in  the  gallery 
until  2.15  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  contacted 
them. 

I  took  them  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
office.  I  asked  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
secretary  if  she  would  ask  him  to  use  his 
office  to  bring  about  a  meeting  for  this  group 
who  had  travelled  so  far.  The  lady  in  the  office 
contacted,  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Reynolds,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  secretary.  He  asked 
them  into  his  office  and  spoke  to  them  and 
asked  them  to  sit  in  the  waiting  room,  saying 
that  he  would  attempt  to  contact  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  and  bring  about  a  meet- 
ing. The  group  waited  in  that  waiting  room 
until  six  o'clock,  while  the  hon.  member  for 
Simcoe  East  sat  in  the  House;  then  they  had  a 
meeting  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  That  is  an- 
other lie,  right  there  and  now. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  say 
that  the  hon.  member  did  not  try  to  get  to 
the  meeting,  but  the  press  release  infers  that 
I  did  say  so;  he  called  me  a  liar  and  I  think 
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the  hon.  member  should  retract  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  I  reply  to 
this  briefly? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  have  one 
matter  straight  just  for  a  moment.  Do  I 
understand  the  member  to  accuse  the  member 
for  Simcoe  East  of  making  this  statement 
calling  the  member  for  Wentworth  East  a 
liar  in  the  House,  or  outside  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Out  of  the  House,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well  then,  if  it  is  made  out  of 
the  House  there  does  not  have  to  be  a 
retraction  in  the  House.  If  the  statement  was 
made  in  the  House,  then  I  would  ask  the 
member  to  withdraw  it  in  the  House.  The 
member  for  Simcoe  East  can  make  up  his 
own  mind  whether  he  wishes  to  withdraw 
any  statement  made  outside. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  will  abide  by  your  ruling, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry  I  used  the  House 
if  it  was  not  the  proper  place  to  raise  the 
question,  but  I  still  think  the  hon.  member, 
in  all  fairness,  should  retract  the  statement. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Just  to  get  the  record,  and 
the  hon.  gentlemen,  straight,  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  two  weeks  or  more  ago— I  have  not  the 
exact  date— at  the  Friday  morning  sitting  of 
this  Legislature,  I  got  a  telephone  call  from 
this  Mr.  Gordon  Stanley,  it  would  be  about 
11  o'clock,  to  phone  him  at  his  address  in 
Orillia. 

I  left  the  House  immediately  and  I 
called  him.  He  said:  "Lee,  our  group  up  here 
demand  a  meeting  with  the  Minister  of 
Highways  on  Tuesday  next  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  come  down  there  with  a  cavalcade 
of  some  500  or  550  people  to  protest  against 
the  proposed  gas  station  being  erected  east 
of  Barrie." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  will  have  to  see  if  the 
Minister  is  in  the  House.  If  he  is  in  his  ofiBce, 
ahd  if  I  can  arrange  this,  I  will  call  you  back 
in'  a  few  minutes." 

I  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  the  hon. 
Minister,  he  was  not  in  his  seat,  he  was  out 
of  the  city  on  a  matter  for  his  own  depart- 
ment, and  I  phoned  Mr.  Stanley  to  say  that 
I  could  not  locate  him.  I  said:  "Next  Monday 
and  Tuesday  the  House  is  not  sitting  because 
of  the  economical  council,  and  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  where  the  Minister  might  be  or 
w:hether  I  can  reach  him." 

Interjections  by.  hon.  members. 

Mr^  Speaker:    Order! 


Mr.  Letherby:  So  I  tried  on  Monday  to  get 
the  hon.  Minister.  I  told  Mr.  Stanley  at  the 
outset:  "Do  not  expect  me  to  try  to  get  this 
Minister  pinned  down  on  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day. If  he  works  18  or  20  hours  a  day  for 
five  days  a  week,  he  is  a  fool  and  a  jackass 
if  he  makes  any  appointment  for  Saturday 
or  Sunday." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Order,  pleasel 

When  I  could  not  locate  the  hon.  Minister 
on  Monday,  I  stayed  home  to  participate  in 
the  flag-raising  in  my  own  home  village  of 
Coldwater,  which  I  thought  was  more  im- 
portant than  parading  around  the  block  here 
to  help  raise  this  one. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Letherby:  On  Tuesday  morning— do  I 
still  have  the  attention  of  the  House?  Tues- 
day morning  I  put  a  call  into  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter's office,  I  got  his  assistant  and  he  said: 
"Mr.  Letherby,  I  do  not  think  I  can  contact 
the  Minister  till  after  2.30  this  afternoon." 

"You  tell  him  what  is  it  about,  and  I  am 
most  anxious  that  he  call  me  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,"  I  said.  I  sat  at  that  phone 
without  lunch  and  without  anything  else. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Letherby:  The  hon.  Minister  finally 
called  me  late  in  the  afternoon  and  indicated, 
I  think,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
East  had  phoned,  but  he  said  he  had  no 
intention  of  setting  up  any  appointment 
through  that  hon.  member  for  this  group, 
that  he  would  be  very  glad  through  myself, 
as  the  member  for  the  riding  of  Simcoe  East, 
to  meet  with  representatives  of  their  group 
in  the  ordinary  and  regular  way. 

I  came  down  to  the  buildings  on  Wednes- 
day when  the  House  opened,  and  after  it 
opened  I  heard  there  were  a  number  of  men 
sitting  in  the  outer  office  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister.  His  executive  told  me  they  had 
been  here  for  some  hours.  They  did  not  tell 
me  they  were  coming.    I  immediately— 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  hon.  member  did  not  try. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Come  on!  I  will  pin  the 
hon.  member  down  for  the  liar  I  said  he 
was  if  he  keeps  this  up. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  He  is  not  man 
enough  to  retract  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 
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Mr.  Letherby:  I  finally  got  in  touch  with 
the  hon.  Minister,  who  had  a  very  heavy 
appointment  set  up  that  afternoon,  and  I 
asked  him  would  be  condescend  to  see  these 
boys  before  the  day  was  over. 

Some  hon.  members:  Condescendl 

Mr.  Letherby:  I  am  on  that  basis,  and  not 
hon.  members  opposite. 

He  said:  "I  cannot  see  them  until  six 
o'clock,  and  I  will  then  see  a  representative 
group  of  their  delegation." 

I  went  in  and  explained  to  the  delegation 
and  I  said:  "I  will  come  in  here  a  few  minutes 
before  six,  when  I  know  the  House  has  risen 
and  I  will  take  you  to  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways." And  I  did  take  them.  He  listened 
very  graciously  and  very  attentively  to  their 
pleas,  and  then  gave  them  his  views  on  the 
matter.  As  we  left  his  office  at  seven  o'clock, 
they  said:  "Now  listen,  we  want  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  Prime  Minister,  you  set  it  up." 

I  said,  "I  cannot  tell  you  the  moment  or 
the  hour  I  can  get  it." 

But  I  did  make  representation  to  get  an 
appointment  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  he  said  that  he  would  very  carefully  go 
into  the  matter  and  so  advise  me.  When  I 
saw  him  the  first  part  of  the  week,  he  told  me 
then  that  there  had  been  a  wire,  I  think, 
from  this  group  on  the  Tuesday,  demanding 
an  interview.  His  executive  had  wired  back 
that  he  had  gone  into  the  matter  very 
thoroughly  and  that  he  could  see  no  reason 
that  any  appointment  would  serve  any  good 
or  useful  purpose.  He  also  so  advised  me, 
and  I  advised  them.  Now,  every  day,  when 
I  go  home,  there  is  a  statement  in  the  Orillia 
Packet  and  Times  oi  what  Mr.  Gisbom  did. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  know  where  to  go  to  get 
representation,  anyway. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Letherby:  I  am  just  a  little  too  big  to 
take  these  things  to  heart,  so  I  try  to  ignore 
them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  very  successfully. 

Mr.  Letherby:  The  other  day,  when  their 
correspondent  called  me  and  said:  Mr.  Gis- 
bom claims.  I  said.  You  put  it  in  your  paper, 
in  big,  black  and  bold  type,  that  Gisbom  is 
a  liar. 

He  did  not  get  in.   All  he  did  was  request 
it.    I  got  in. 
So  I  still- 
Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker— 


An  hon.  member:  No  debate. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  do  not  intend  to  debate,  I 
am  going  to  let  the  matter  drop.  I  do  not 
intend  to  argue,  I  will  just  consider  the  con- 
fusion of  the  hon.  member,  and  let  the  voters 
in  Simcoe  East  deal  with  him. 

Mr.  Letherby:  I  will  deal  with  them,  too. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  submit  to  you  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Simcoe  East  has  now  repeated 
his  charge  in  this  House- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  consider  that  the 
member  has  no  point  of  order.  The  question 
is  closed.  The  member  for  Simcoe  East,  as 
I  understood  it,  is  merely  reporting  what  he 
had  said  outside  of  the  House. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  seventh  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E. 
Sandercock  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TOURISM  AND  INFORMATION 

(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2003. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  I  believe  that 
at  adjournment  yesterday  the  hon.  Minister 
undertook  to  get  certain  information  as  to 
bids  made  for  the  contract  for  "Reports  from 
Queen's  Park." 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  did  not  get  my  hon.  friend's  question  or 
comment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  could  not  hear  what  the  hon. 
Minister  said,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  I  was  simply  saying 
I  could  not  hear  what  my  hon.  friend  says. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  seems  to  be  something 
the  matter  with  the  public  address  system. 

At  the  adjournment  yesterday  the  hon. 
Minister  indicated  that  he  would  provide  the 
House  with  information  regarding  bids  made 
on  the  contract  for  the  "Reports  from  Queen's 
Park."  I  wondered  if  he  has  that  information 
now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  the 
actual  figures.  Three  firms  were  asked  to 
quote  and  the  firm  which  was  selected  was 
the  one  which,  in  the  opinion  of  our  people. 
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would  give  the  best  service  and  the  lowest 
price.  One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  is 
one  of  time.  The  firm  which  was  selected 
was  anxious  to  do  the  work  and  was  prepared 
to  guarantee  quick  service.  The  other  two 
were  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  learn 
today  that  one  of  the  other  ones— there  were 
apparently  only  three— that  one  of  the  other 
ones  has  since  gone  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  depart- 
ment in  its  wisdom  decided  that  the  other 
two  firms  that  made  bids  were  not  qualified 
to  do  the  work,  why  were  they  invited  to 
make  bids  in  the  first  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  They  were  invited  to  make 
a  bid  because  they  were  in  the  tape-dubbing 
and  distribution  business.  When  they  found 
the  time  limits  involved,  they  were  just  not 
prepared  to  give  the  necessary  service. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  were  not  prepared— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Our  people  would  have  no 
way  of  knowing,  until  they  had  been  invited 
to  bid,  whether  they  were  prepared  to  give 
the  service. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  did  they  actually  sub- 
mit bids;  and  if  so,  for  how  much? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld;  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give 
specific  figures.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
service  would,  of  course,  depend  on  the  num- 
ber of  stations  using  it,  and  that  consequently 
the  price  would  vary,  depending  on  how 
many  tapes  were  sent  out  and  the  length  of 
the  tapes. 

I  will  attempt  to  get  the  specific  informa- 
tion. I  attempted  to  get  this  last  night  and 
have  not  been  able  to  get  it  as  yet,  so  I  will 
attempt  to  get  it  and  give  it  to  my  hon. 
friend. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  it  not  on  the  records  of  the 
department?  It  would  seem  to  me  there 
would  be  very  little  problem,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  getting  this  information  overnight.  Surely 
the  department  has  written  communications 
from  these  people  which  it  could  easily  pro- 
duce for  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  These  quotations  were 
received  when  I  was  in  The  Department  of 
Transport. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  does  not  the  department 
keep  files?  Or  does  each  Minister  take  his 
files  on  to  his  next  department?  How  do  you 
do  it? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Were 
all  die  files  cleaned  out  when  you  arrived? 


Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  will  attempt  to  get  this  information, 
but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  think  it  is  regrettable, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon.  Minister  cannot 
provide  relevant  information  at  the  time  when 
it  would  be  of  value  in  the  discussion  of  the 
House.  However,  if  he  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  provide  it,  there  is  nothing  much  we  can 
do  about  it. 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question  as  to  the  role  played  by  Pallette 
Productions  Limited,  a  firm  which  he  men- 
tioned on  February  24,  1965,  on  page  742 
of  Hansard,  as  being  involved  in  this  activity 
in  some  way  or  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  Pallette 
Productions  does  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  television  films.  Dominion  Broadcasting 
does  the  production  and  distribution  of  radio 
tapes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  When  are  their  services  used? 
I  take  it  that  "Reports  from  Queen's  Park" 
are  normally  radio  productions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  television  productions 
take  what  form?  Are  they  special  announce- 
ments? Or  is  there  some  regular  provision  of 
television  film? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No.  Some  of  the  news 
releases  are  done  just  in  the  radio  media, 
some  are  done  in  both  radio  and  television. 
If  they  are  done  in  television,  then  the  dis- 
tribution and  so  on  is  done  by  Pallette. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Do  they  also  provide  the  film 
that  is  used  for  these  productions?  Or  who 
provides  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  film  which  is  used  for 
the  original  would  be  provided  either  by  our 
department  or,  if  it  is  Pallette  Productions 
which  has  the  cameramen,  by  their  company. 
The  film  which  is  actually  sent  out  is  pro- 
vided by  Pallette. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  would  be  a  print  made 
after  the  original  filming,  I  take  it. 

Does  Pallette  provide  this  service  on  a 
contract  basis?  If  so,  what  are  the  main 
terms  of  the  contract,  especially  those  relating 
to  financing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  is  no  contract,  Mr. 
Chairman;  they  do  it  on  a  basis  of  supply 
when  required. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Do  they  have  a  scale  of 
charges  which  have  been  approved  by  your 
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department,    or   some    other    agency   of   the 
government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That  is  correct.  It  would 
depend  on  the  length  of  the  film  involved 
and  the  number  of  stations  to  whom  it  was 
sent. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Has  the  department  got  prices 
from  any  other  firms  engaged  in  this  field  of 
activity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  far  as  I  know,  no; 
because  as  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  other 
firms  which  can  give  the  service  required. 

Mr.  Bryden:  When  Pallette  submits  its 
bill  to  your  department— am  I  right  in  assum- 
ing it  submits  its  bill  to  your  department?— 
what  is  the  procedure  there?  Does  your 
department  pay  the  bill  and  then  charge  the 
item  to  the  department  whose  Minister  or 
other  official  has  made  the  statement? 

The  hon.  Minister  nods  his  head.  I  take 
it  that  is  correct. 

So  is  there  any  net  cost  to  yoiur  department, 
with  regard  to  Pallette  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Only  in  the  event  that  it 
was  a  news  item  that  came  from  our  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  see.  Well,  you  would  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  de- 
partment in  the  final  accounting. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the  hon.  Min- 
ister advise  us  as  to  the  staff  and  facilities  for 
producing  radio  broadcasts  of  Vidon  Produc- 
tions Limited? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  can  only  answer  in  a 
general  way  that  they  appear  to  have  sufficient 
facilities  and  staff. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
hon.  Minister  not  make  inquiries  with  regard 
to  the  capacity  of  this  company  to  do  the  job 
before  he  entered  into  an  arrangement  witli 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
answered  that  when  I  said  that  the  Vidon 
people  were  selected  because  they  were  best 
qualified. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  then,  surely,  if  you  were 

assessing  their  qualifications,  you  must  have 
made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  staff  they  had, 
the  qualffications  of  the  staff,  and  the  other 
facilities  they  had.  Surely  you  would  not 
enter  into  a  deal  with  a  company  without  any 
idea  as  to  their  capacity  to  do  the  job  that 
!yot<  wanted  them  to  do.   I  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 


man, that  the  vague  answer  the  hon.  Minister 
has  given  us  is  not  good  enough.  He  says 
merely  that  he  was  satisfied  that  they  could 
do  the  job.  Well,  I  am  asking  him  for  the 
facts  which  satisfied  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  people  who  reported  to  me  in- 
dicated that  they  had  the  staff  and  facilities 
to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That  they 
had  Fairbaim,  and  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Do  they  have  anybody  except 
Mr.  Fairbairn  on  their  staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  do  not  have  details  of  the  complete 
staff  of  Vidon  Productions,  or  the  list  of  their 
equipment.  I  do  not  have  the  names  of  the 
staff  of  all  the  companies  with  which  this 
department  does  business,  either  directly  or 
through  the  Queen's  Printer;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  we  would  ever  expect  that  the 
government  would  investigate  every  company 
with  whom  we  did  business.  I  think  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  government,  just  as  any 
businessman,  would  deal  with  people  whose 
prices  were  competitive  and  who  gave  the 
kind  of  service  required. 

Mr.  Bryden:  WeU,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  com- 
pany came  into  existence  only  a  few  months 
ago,  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  the 
series,  "Reports  from  Queen's  Park,"  was 
initated.  I  believe,  ff  a  Minister  was 
cognizant  of  his  responsibilities  and  if  his 
advisers  were  cognizant  of  their  responsibility, 
they  would  take  steps  to  find  out  what  sort  of 
a  company  they  were  dealing  with,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  new  company  with  no  previous 
record  as  a  company.  If  they  did  not  do  that 
then  I  would  say  they  were  not  discharging 
their  proper  responsibility. 

I  would  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  hon.  Minister's  answers  to  the  questions  I 
have  been  asking  have  been  somewhat  less 
than  frank,  and  I  think  that  is  regrettable. 
I  think  he  should  be  prepared  to  come  here 
and  provide  the  full  facts  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  especially  since  he  knows  that  ft  is 
such  a  controversial  matter. 

One  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is: 
Was  there  any  approach  made  to  any  other 
company,  and  any  prices  solicited  from  any 
other  company,  with  regard  to  the  particular 
functions  Vidon  Productions  Limited  was 
engaged  to  carry  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  two:  One  firm 
and    one   individual   were  considered.  uAs   I 
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mentioned  the  other  day,  without  rehashing 
this  again  a  third  time,  Mr.  Fairbaim  was 
selected^  or  Vidon  Productions  was  selected, 
because  Mr.  Fairbaim  is  an  employee  of  that 
company  and  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  the  press  and  radio  field.  He  had  been 
considered,  by  all  concerned  in  the  field,  to 
be  objective  and  unbiased;  and  he  had  ex- 
perience in  the  press  gallery.  To  the  best  of 
my  recollection  there  were  two  people  con- 
sidered—one person  and  one  film— and  Mr. 
Fairbaim's  firm  was  selected  because  he  was 
considered  to  be  the  better  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, even  as  late  as  yesterday  afternoon,  told 
us  there  were  three. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  that  was  another 
matter. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  three  quotations  were 
called— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  three  quota- 
tions for  the  duplication  and  distribution  of 
the  radio  tapes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  hon. 
Minister  have  the  information  as  to  who  they 
came  from?  Does  he  have  it  today?  Because 
I  have  the  transcript  here  of  yesterday's 
Hansard  and  I  perhaps  should  read  it  again: 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  were  three  quota- 
tions called,  I  believe.  Would  my  friend 
like  to  have  that  information? 

And  the  hon.  Minister  again: 

Comparative  prices  were  obtained  from 
others  in  the  business— and  there  are  not 
very  many.  Dominion  Broadcasting  gave 
the  best  price  and  guaranteed  immediate 
service. 

Then  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister: 

What  other  companies  gave  prices  to 
you? 

And  the  hon.  Minister  replied: 

I  am  afraid  I  have  not  that  information. 

Now  how  long  does  this  go  on,  that  we  do 
not  get  any  information? 

Svuely,  it  is  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
lack  of  information  the  hon.  Minister  brings 
here,  that  all  Mr.  Fairbaim  was  armed  with 
was  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  (Mr. 
Yaremko's)  charter.  There  was  no  investiga- 
tion. He  applied  and  paid  his  fee  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary;  he  got  his  charter  and 
he  fast-talked  somebody  on  the  government 
side  into  getting  this  business.  There  were 
no  tenders;  there  were  no  investigations; 
there    was    no    correspondence;    there    was 


nothing  like  that.  It  was  all  done  within  the 
secrecy  of  the  hon.  Minister's  office,  or  in  the 
office  of  his  assistant,  and  it  is  no  wonder  he 
will  not  come  in  and  tell  us  what  happened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other 
two  firms  were  Spencer  Caldwell  and 
Hallmark. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  prices  did  they  submit, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  I 
had  explained.  I  will  attempt  to  give  the  de- 
tailed price  for  this.  In  an  operation  such  as 
this  there  would  be  varying  prices  for  vary- 
ing- 

Mr.  Singer:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  table 
the  correspondence  with  these  companies? 


Hon.     Mr.     Auld: 

amounts  of  service. 


-varying     types     and 


Mr.  Singer:  If  everything  is  open  and  above 
board  why  does  the  hon.  Minister  not  pro- 
duce the  correspondence  and  read  it  to  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Because  the  Minister  does 
not  have  it  here  today. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  not?  He  knows  that  we 
wanted  it. 

An  hon.  member:  He  has  been  delaying  it 
for  three  days. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  sort  of  revolution  is  re- 
quired around  here  to  make  a  Minister 
produce  to  the  House  the  evidence  we  ask 
for?  Surely,  this  is  the  whole  point  of  bring- 
ing estimates  before  the  House?  The  hon. 
Minister  must  be  more  obtuse  than  most  of 
us  had  imagined  if  he  could  not  get  the  point 
of  these  questions  in  this  debate  that  has  been 
going  on  for  three  days. 

The  hon.  Minister  knows  what  the  infor- 
mation is;  and  if  there  are  no  secrets,  and  if 
he  is  not  hiding  something  that  he  is  afraid 
will  see  the  light  of  day,  then  he  should  have 
that  information  available. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
concern  at  all  as  to  the— at  least  I  have  no 
intention  and  no  thought  of  hiding  anything. 
I  simply  cannot  give  the  specific  quotations. 
I  hope  I  may  have  them  later  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  after  three  days  and 
several  insults  later,  maybe  we  will  get  the 
information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  asked 
for  the  information  last  night  about  5.50.    I 
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shall  have  it  as  soon  as  I  can  put  my  hands 
on  it. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Really!  It  is 
beyond  my  comprehension  at  all.  It  could  not 
possibly  be  difficult  to  assemble  this  informa- 
tion. However,  we  will  give  the  hon.  Minister 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

I  made  some  remarks  yesterday  in  this 
House  under  the  first  votes— and  really,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  profound  respect  for  your 
judgment  and  always  agree  with  you  in 
everything  you  do  in  the  conduct  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  do  not  really  see  how  remarks 
about  the  very  basis  of  this  department,  the 
very  origin,  the  very  nature  of  the  work  it 
does,  can  fall  under  anything  but  the  main 
vote.  However,  we  have  a  superb  opportunity 
to  discuss  these  things  under  two  votes,  and 
I  bow  to  your  wise  decision. 

The  remarks  I  made  were  very  widely  dis- 
seminated in  the  press,  I  noticed  today.  As 
well  as  in  the  press,  they  were  widely  dis- 
seminated all  over  the  province  on  the  radio; 
and  I  was  gratified  to  see  that  the  press 
treated  my  remarks  in  the  fashion  in  which 
they  were  made  in  this  House— that  is,  with 
responsibility.  They  took  seriously  and  re- 
ported factually  the  things  I  said  about  the 
basis  of  the  work  of  this  department. 

The  hon.  Minister  did  not  take  them 
seriously.  He  had  the  superb  contempt  to 
stand  in  his  place,  after  I  spoke,  and  say,  "If 
the  member  really  expects  an  answer  to 
those  questions"— that  was  the  nature  of 
his  remarks.  Note  that,  "If  the  member 
really  expects  an  answer."  My  responsibility 
here  as  a  freely  elected  member  would  say 
that  this  department,  so  far  as  it  engages  in 
the  dissemination  of  information  or  propa- 
ganda, has  no  statutory  authority  to  do  so. 
And  no  one  yet— the  provincial  auditor,  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan),  the 
hon.  Minister,  no  occupant  of  the  Treasury 
bench— has  confuted,  contradicted,  or  con- 
traverted  anything  I  said  in  questioning  the 
legality  of  the  payment  for  the  dissemination 
of  propaganda.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
advert  to  those  remarks  again  in  the  presence 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  but 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  wandered  in  here  to- 
day, you  will  note,  and  started  the  first  pro- 
cess of  stuffing  down  my  throat  a  flag  which 
no  longer  commands  my  first  loyalties;  then 
he  wandered  out,  so  I  have  to  make  the  re- 
marks and  extend  them  in  his  absence  again. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Russell):  It  is  a 
pretty  big  flag,  too. 

Mr*  MacDonald:  Pretty  big  throat. 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  should  like  to  ask,  before  I 
go  on,  the  answer  to  this  question.  If  I  under- 
stood the  hon.  Minister  correctly,  he  led  this 
House  to  believe  that  Mr.  Fairbaim  was  never 
directly  an  employee  of  this  government;  that 
he  was  employed  by  a  private  company  which 
did  business  by  contract  with  this  govern- 
ment. Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  proposi- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Avild:  That  is  my  xmderstanding, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  wonder,  if  it  is  true— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  South 
(Mr.  Paterson),  I  cannot  stand  here  and  know 
every  person  who  ever  may  have  been  em- 
ployed by  this  government- 
Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Essex 
what?  Essex  South?  I  asked  you,  I  think,  on 
Friday  morning  the  very  question  the  hon. 
member  is  asking  now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  it  or  is  it  not  correct  that, 
during  Mr.  Kinmond's  recent  illness,  Mr.  Fair- 
baim took  over  Mr.  Kinmond's  duties  in  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  office?  Now  is  anyone, 
whether  the  hon.  Minister  whose  estimates  are 
before  this  House,  or  anyone  else  on  the 
Treasury  benches,  able  to  give  me  the  answer 
to  that  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  answer  because  the  hon.  Minister 
has  led  the  House  to  believe  that  Fairbaim 
works  for  a  company,  Vidon  something  or 
other,  that  got  a  contract  with  this  govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  tendering  for  the  employ- 
ment of  its  services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  is  no  contract, 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  there  is  no  contract.  Well, 
then,  I  misunderstood  the  hon.  Minister  yes- 
terday. What  is  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  I 
had  really  made  this  quite  clear.  The  depart- 
ment employs  Vidon  Productions  for  this  part 
of  this  specific  task.  Vidon  Productions  is  one 
part  of  the  operation.  The  mechanical  dupli- 
cation and  distribution  is  done  by  another 
company.  That  company  is  not  employed 
under  contract  but  simply  on  a  per-job  basis. 
It  was  employed  as  being  the  one  best  suited 
to  do  the  job  after  getting  quotations  and,  in 
effect,  terms  of  service  from  other  companies. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  in  my  hand  a  piece  of 
paper  that  has  the  heading  on  it:  "Ontario 
Government  Radio-Television  Service."  Now 
is  that  an  agency,  may  I  ask  respectfully  and 
politely,  of  The  Department  of  Tourism  and 
Information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not 
say  it  is  an  agency;  it  is  a  service  which  is 
provided  through  my  department  and  exists, 
really,  in  a  box  number  in  the  post  office  here. 
As  I  explained  on  previous  occasions,  this 
name  was  selected  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
media  to  direct  their  inquiries,  comments  and 
suggestions  to  one  specific  source,  although 
the  releases  that  would  be  made  by  other  de- 
partments would  go  out  from  that  service  so 
that  there  was  a  central  collecting  point. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Does  this  service  still  exist?  Is 
it  still  in  operation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  My  friend,  the  hon.  mena- 
ber  for  Essex  North  tells  me  in  an  aside  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  says  it  does  not  exist 
any  longer. 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  very  definitely  did.  Now 
who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  notice— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought 
that  we  were  discussing  today  the  radio  and 
television  news  service  provided  by  various 
sections  of  this  department.  The  specific  name 
to  which  the  hon.  member  refers,  and  the 
box  number,  are  no  longer  in  use.  The  service 
which  was  given  under  that  name  still  exists. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  is  always  very  efficient  in  these  things, 
and  is  looking  up  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  And  I  have  this— you  could 
not  possibly  see  it,  but  it  is  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  it  says:  "Ontario  Government  Radio-Tele- 
vision Service."  On  the  left-hand  side  it  has 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Ontario,  which  we  were 
told,  incidentally,  was  going  to  go  on  the 
new  flag.  But  we  see  that  the  Scotsman  is  not 
going  to  have  the  livestock  on  it— that  dis- 
appears. On  the  other  side  it  has  the  pret- 
zelized  version  of  the  cross-eyed  owl— the 
trillium  symbol— so  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  could  be  more  authoritative  than  that. 

I  have  said,  and  I  emphasize  and  underline 
it,  that  the  statute  passed  by  this  House, 
beyond  which  there  is  no  more  supreme  power 
in  this  province  than  this  House— that  statute 
which  constitutes  you,  the  Minister,  and  gives 
yOu  the  $12,000  that  you  get  as  a  Minister  of 


the  Crown— gives  you  no  power  to  spend  any 
money,  or  indeed  to  do  anything  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  other  than  to  pro- 
mote the  tourist  industry.  That  is  all  the 
power  you  have.  I  defy  you  to  point  to  any 
statute  of  this  House,  this  Legislature,  that 
gives  you  power  to  disseminate  information  in 
the  way  you  do.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  to  tell  us  at  some  later  time  how  this 
item  that  is  on  this  page  of  this  release  is 
related  to  the  promotion  of  the  tourist  industry 
within  this  province.   It  says: 

Mr.  Fairbairn:  "This  morning  at  Queen's 
Park  over  40  people,  including  four  Cabinet 
Ministers—" 

It  is  a  wonder  they  did  not  have  their 
pictures. 

Mr.  Reatime:  They  will,  just  give  them 
time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  quoting  again: 
"—from  Canada's  ten  provinces  and  the 
federal  government,  sat  down  to  discuss 
how  to  achieve  uniform  legislation  to 
govern  private  pension  plans.  Ontario  has 
an  Act,  Manitoba  a  bill  at  second  reading, 
and  Quebec  intends  to  introduce  similar 
legislation  on  the  portability  and  solvency 
of  private  plans.  Prime  Minister  Robarts— " 

can  you  not  just  see  him?  He  is  there,  strain- 
ing at  the  leash,  just  waiting: 

"Prime    Minister   Robarts,    would   you   be 

prepared  to  change  your  Act?" 

Mr.  Roharts:  "Very  definitely.  We  are  not 
asking  other  provinces  to  copy  our  Act 
blindly,  but  we  offer  it  as  a  basis  from 
which,  with  the  co-operation  of  all,  an 
agreed  uniform  measure  may  be  de- 
veloped." 

Now,  to  repeat  my  question,  I  would  like  you 
to  tell  me  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  pro- 
motion of  the  tourist  industry  within  this 
province.  It  certainly  indicates,  does  it  not, 
that  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  rather  close,  at  least 
geographically,  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
in  this  prepared  pabulum— pap— that  was  being 
disseminated  under  the  guise  of  some  high- 
falutin'  title  such  as,  "Ontario  Government 
Radio-Television  Services." 

So  I  said  yesterday— and  not  a  single  soul 
in  the  province  has  risen  up  to  contradict 
what  I  said— I  said:  "Like  the  Russians,  like 
Hitler,  like  Mussolini,  you  have  discovered  the 
value  of  propaganda."  The  government  is  now 
employing  this  hon.  Minister  to  be  the  Min- 
ister of  propaganda  and  the  examples  of  it 
are  legion. 

I  should  like  to  ask  another  question,  I 
have  already  given  tho  hon.  Minister  notice. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
answer  the  hon.  member's  first  question. 

Mr-  Sopha:  Yes,  all  right,  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  AuM:  That  would  not  be  charged 
to  my  department. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  cost  of  that  release 
would  not  be  charged  to  my  department,  as 
I  explained  earlier. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Fine.  The  hon.  Minister  tells  us 
the  service  operates  under  his  department. 
That  is  what  he  told  me  a  while  ago.  That  is 
what  I  am  talking  about.  I  am  saying  in  words 
that  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood  for 
ambiguity  that  you  have  no  statutory  au- 
thority to  do  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  on  that.  I  simply 
say  that  in  the  instance  which  he  has  just 
mentioned,  this  would  not  be  charged  to  my 
department,  even  though  my  department  is 
t^K^rism  and  information. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  my  very  efficient  and 
resourceful  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North,  has  found  the  place  in  Hansard.  It  is 
at  page  649  where  these  comments  are  made 
by  the  first  citizen: 

Then  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview 

{Mr.    Singer)    asked    me    about    one    Mr. 

Fairbairn— 

Note  the  way  he  puts  that,  "about  one  Mr. 
Fairbairn,"  as  if  he  is  a  casual  acquaintance— 
you  know,  he  sort  of  met  him  in  a  pool  hall. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  probably  where  they 
did  meet;  the  whole  thing  sounds  as  if  it 
was  cooked  up  in  a  pool  hall. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  it  is  as  if  you  appear  in 
magistrate's  court  and  the  magistrate  says: 
Who  do  you  appear  for  this  morning?  Who 
are  you  here  for?  And  you  say:  "Well,  I 
appear  for  one  Bolus— Who  did  you  say?" 
You  do  it  so  as  not  to  give  the  impression 
that  you  are  a  bosom  pal,  you  know,  as  he 
stands  there  charged  with  breaking  and 
entering. 

Well,  he  puts  it  the  same  way: 

—one  Mr.  Fairbairn,  who  is  employed  on 

a  freelance  basis  by  The  Department  of 

Tourism  and  Information. 

He  did  not  say  anything  about  Vidon,  at  all, 
and  I  am  not  able  in  any  way  to  get  out  of 
this  department  an  answer,  or  get  out  of  this 
government  an  answer,  to  my  question  about 
whether  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the 


Prime  Minister  or  not.    I  would  like  to  know 
the  answer  to  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That  was  the  answer  theri?, 
I  presume. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister  Just 
told  us  he  employed  Vidon  and  not  Fairbairn. 
Now,  who  is  right,  the  hon.  Minister  or  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister? 

Mr.  Reaume:  They  are  both  wrong, 
apparently. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  hon. 
friend  reminds  me  of  a  bald-headed  man 
trying  to  split  hairs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  not  a  stag  party, 
it  is  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  when  they  give  the  academy  awards 
that  he  will  be  the  master  of  ceremonies? 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):)  The 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  will  get  an  Oscar. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  I  want  to  turn  to  another 
one,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  where  the 
authority  is  in  the  statutes  of  this  province 
to  enable  my  good  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Muskoka  (Mr.  Boyer),  a  man  whom  I 
admire  very  much,  to  have  printed,  a  bound 
volume  of  the  speech  that  he  made  during  the 
Throne  debate,  at  public  expense  with  my  tax 
dollars  and  those  of  my  constituents,  and 
send  it  out  widely  across  this  province.  If  I 
sent  out  500  copies  of  the  speech  that  I 
recently  made,  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  in  sending  them  out  I  might  run  the  risk 
of  being  defeated. 

Mr.  Feck:  You  will  get  the  Oscar,  Elmer. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  it  will  be  for  my  constitu- 
ents to  judge.  In  sending  them  out,  I  paid 
ten  cents  a  copy  for  them.  I  have  not  got  the 
bill  yet,  but  it  is  going  to  come  to  about  $50. 

Mr.  Peck:  You  would  lose  500  votes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Where  comes  the  authority? 
Tbe  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  just  come  back, 
and  perhaps  somebody  will  tell  him,  if  he  is 
interested,  what  the  train  of  the  discussion  is. 

Where  comes  the  authority  for  the  hon. 
member  for  Muskoka,  at  public  expense,  to 
have  a  copy  of  his  speech  bound  and  to  send 
it  out  across  this  province?  I  never  voted 
any  money  in  this  Legislature  for  the  hon. 
member  for  Muskoka.  I  would  not  mind  if 
his  speech  were  accurate  but  it  had  portions 
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in  it  that  were  highly  inaccurate.  If  I  am 
going  to  pay  for  sending  out  his  speeches, 
and  indeed  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health's  (Mr. 
Dymond's),  then  at  least  I  want  them  to  be 
accurate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  depart- 
ment did  not  pay  for  the  printing  of  any  hon. 
member's  speech  which  was  sent  out.  I  do  not 
know  what  this  has  to  do  with  our  estimates. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  we  will  raise  it  again 
when  Hydro  comes  up,  and  that  will  give  the 
hon.  member  for  Muskoka  an  opportunity  to 
reply  to  it.  But  it  does  not  detract  from  the 
fundamental  point  that  there  is  in  the  statutes 
of  this  Legislature,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
determine,  no  authority  for  the  Minister 
of  this  department  even  to  inaugurate  a 
service  with  this  name,  and  to  use  that  service 
and  any  other  agencies  to  disseminate  propa- 
ganda across  this  province. 

There  is  always  history  connected  with 
these  things;  few  things  in  the  affairs  of  men 
come  up  for  the  first  time.  What  this  govern- 
ment is  doing  in  creating  this  great  network 
of  propaganda  is  not  unknown  to  the  history 
of  Canada,  but  this  government  has  not  yet 
gone  as  far  as  the  goverimient  of  Alberta  did 
in  1935.  The  precursor  of  the  present  gov- 
eniment  of  Alberta,  under  the  leadership  of 
Premier  Aberhart,  in  1935  had  the  effrontery 
not  only  to  create  a  large  bureaucracy  of 
public  relations,  press  relations,  advertising 
and  propaganda,  but  also  passed  a  statute  of 
the  Legislature  which  required— mark  this— the 
newspapers,  under  pain  of  penalty,  to  publish 
in  their  newspapers  the  press  releases  that  the 
government  disseminated.  That  legislation 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  where 
—as  one  would  expect  with  a  strong  judiciary 
such  as  we  have  always  been  blessed  with  on 
that  bench  at  Ottawa— that  it  was  quickly 
held  to  be  ultra  vires  of  the  province. 

But  I  want  to  put  into  the  record  the 
remarks  of  the  then  Chief  Justice  of  Canada, 
Chief  Justice  Sir  Lyman  Duff.  He  was  on  the 
bench  a  long  time  in  this  country.  I  beheve 
he  went  to  the  bench  in  1912  and  he  remained 
there  until  1943  or  1944.  That  gave  him 
something  approaching  40  years  as  part  of 
the  judicial  history  of  this  country,  and  a 
suflBcient  space  of  time  to  give  him  a  pano- 
rama of  the  development  of  this  country  and 
its  legal  history  and  legal  development.  In 
dealing  with  that  statute,  the  reason  I  read 
it  is  really  to  show  the  type  of  thing  that  can 
result  from  the  activities  of  this  department 
and  this  government  in  the  dissemination  of 
propaganda.    Where  I  begin,  he  is  dealing 


with  The  British  North  America  Act,  and  he 

says  this: 

The  statute-that  is  The  British  North 
America  Act— contemplates  a  Parhament 
working  under  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  and  public  discussion.  There  can 
be  no  controversy  that  such  institutions 
derive  their  eflBcacy  from  the  freedom  in 
public  discussion  of  affairs;  from  criticism 
and  answer,  and  counter-criticism;  from 
attack  upon  policy  and  administration,  and 
defence  and  counter-attack;  from  the  freest 
and  fullest  analysis  and  examination  from 
every  point  of  view  of  political  proposals— 

You  note  that— "examination  from  every  point 
of  view."  That  is  not  this  one,  published 
under  the  heading,  "Ontario  Government 
Radio-Television  Services";  that  it  not  an 
examination  of  Mr.  Robarts'— forgive  me,  Mr. 
Chairman— of  the  first  citizen's  stand  on  the 
pension  plan  from  every  point  of  view;  that 
is  an  analysis  of  a  political  matter  from  the 
first  citizen's  point  of  view  as  conducted  by 
Mr.  Fairbairn. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  there  is  a  whole  series  of 
them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  just  interpolate  this:  Was 
there  another  one  that  should  be  referred  to? 
Yes.   Here  is  another: 

Report  from  Queen's  Park- 
Mr.  Singer:  Why  does  the  Tory  party  not 
put  them  out,  then? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Quoting  again: 

This  is  Don  Fairbairn  with  your  weekly 

report  from  Queen's  Park,  the  home  of  the 

government  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  James  Allan  is  being  interviewed  by  Mr. 
Don  Fairbairn. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Gov- 
ernment policy,  telling  the  people  what  we 
are  doing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Let  me  read  those  words  again: 
—from  the  freest  and  fullest  analysis  and 
examination  from  every  point  of  view  of 
political  proposals— 

Those  are  the  words  that  I  referred  to  as  "this 
pap,  this  pabulum,"  in  relation  to  those  words 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Canada.  Now  he 
goes  on: 

This  is  signally  true— not  these— this  is 
signally  true  in  respect  of  the  discharge  by 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  Parliament,  by  members  of  Parlia- 
ment of  their  duty  to  the  electors,  and  by 
the  electors  themselves  of  their  responsi- 
bility in  the  election  of  their  representatives. 
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My  point  is  that  you  do  not  assist  the  electors 
to  make  a  good  and  vaUd  decision  about  who 
shall  represent  them  by  this  kind  of  junk  put 
in  their  hands.  That  is  my  point,  you  do  not 
assist  them.  I  said  yesterday  in  the  absence 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  while  he  was 
away  writing  that  statute  on  the  flag  that  he 
introduced  here  today,  that  the  democratic 
process  involves  dissemination  of  the  facts. 
The  facts  alone— that  is  all  the  electors  need. 
Our  electors  are  intelligent  enough  and 
mature  enough  and  they  have  sufficiently 
developed  judgment  tliat  the  people  who 
send  us  here  can  make  up  their  own  minds. 
They  do  not  need  assistance  to  enable  them 
to  form  opinions  on  matters  of  public  im- 
portance. They  do  not  need  the  planted 
question.  They  do  not  need  the  little  scene 
enacted  down  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  on 
this  floor  with  Mr.  Fairbairn  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province— Mr.  Fair- 
bairn with  the  planted  question,  and  the  first 
citizen  straining  at  the  leash  to  give  the 
answer  to  it  and  then  publishing  it  in  per- 
manent and  written  form  and  disseminating 
it  all  across  this  province. 

The  Chief  Justice  goes  on— it  is  only 
another  page,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  have 
it  in  the  journals  of  this  House: 

The  right  of  public  discussion  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  legal  restrictions— those 
based  on  considerations  of  decency  and 
public  order,  and  others  conceived  for  the 
protection  of  various  private  and  public 
interests  with  which,  for  example,  the  laws 
of  defamation  and  sedition  are  concerned. 
In  a  word,  freedom  of  discussion  means, 
to  quote  the  words  of  Lord  Wright: 

"—freedom  governed  by  law  even  within 
its  legal  limits.  It  is  liable  to  abuse,  and 
grave  abuse,  and  such  abuse  is  constantly 
exemplified  before  our  eyes.  But  it  is 
axiomatic  that  the  practice  of  this  right 
of  free  public  discussion  of  public  affairs, 
notwithstanding  its  incidental  mischiefs,  is 
the  breath  of  life  for  parliamentary  insti- 
tutions." 

Let  me  pause  there.  You  will  note  his  em- 
phasis is  on  "the  practice  of  the  right  of  free 
public  discussion  of  public  affairs."  How  is 
free  public  discussion  of  affairs  enhanced,  or 
encouraged,  or  ameliorated  by  preparing  a 
television  tape  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
making  a  speech,  or  a  radio  tape  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health,  and  passing  that  on 
through  this  Ontario  government  radio-tele- 
vision services  to  radio  broadcasters  through- 
out the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Letting  the  people  know 
what  the  government  is  doing. 


Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine very  properly  pointed  out,  with  the 
usual  incisive  perspicacity  that  he  has,  that 
with  a  press  release  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper can  take  the  interview  with  the 
Minister  by  Don  Fairbairn  and  he  can  do 
that  with  it— in  the  waste  basket.  But  if  you 
hand  them  a  video  tape  or  you  hand  them  a 
tape  recording,  then  the  temptation  for  the 
owner,  the  editor  or  the  manager  of  that 
station,  is  to  put  it  on  in  the  form  it  is 
received.  Of  course  this  hon.  Minister  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  Treasury  benches  know 
that. 

Then  I  ask,  how  does  that  enhance  the 
right  of  free  public  discussion  of  public 
affairs,  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Duff? 
When  I  have  a  spare  moment,  and  I  invite 
you  to  treat  my  questions  with  greater 
seriousness  than  you  were  disposed  to  treat 
them  yesterday,  perhaps  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  us  the  answer  to  that  one. 

Now,  the  Chief  Justice  goes  on: 

We  do  not  doubt  that  in  addition  to  the 
power  of  disallowance  vested  in  the 
Governor-General,  the  Parliament  of  Can- 
ada possesses  authority  to  legislate  for  the 
protection  of  this  right.  That  authority 
rests  upon  the  principle  that  the  powers 
requisite  for  the  protection  of  the  consti- 
tution itself  arise  by  necessary  implication 
from  The  British  North  America  Act  as  a 
whole. 

Here  is  the  final  paragraph,  and  it  is  a  good 

one: 

Some  degree  of  regulation  of  newspapers, 
everybody  would  concede  to  the  provinces. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  very  wide  field  in  which 
the  provinces  undoubtedly  are  invested 
with  legislative  authority  over  newspapers. 
But  the  limit,  in  our  opinion,  is  reached 
when  the  legislation  affects  such  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  public 
discussion,  as  substantially  to  interfere 
with  the  working  of  the  parliamentary  in- 
stitutions of  Canada,  as  contemplated  by 
the  provisions  of  The  British  North  America 
Act  and  the  statutes  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

I  say— 27  years  after  Chief  Justice  Duff 
penned  those  words— that  you  are  doing 
something  here  under  the  cloak  and  mantle 
of  illegality,  because  I  have  demonstrated 
the  illegality.  When  a  member,  on  his  owti 
responsibility,  stands  in  his  place,  as  I  have 
stood  in  mine,  in  this  House  and  makes  the 
charge  and  the  accusation  that  there  is  no 
statutory  authority  in  this  Minister,  given 
by  this  House— the  supreme  law-giving, 
power-giving  body  in  the  province— to  spend 
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public  money,  my  constituents'  money,  my 
money,  in  the  way  you  are  doing,  one  would 
think  that  the  provincial  auditor,  in  view  of 
that  charge,  would  make  some  statement  to 
correct  me,  or  somebody  would  stand  in  his 
place  and  correct  me,  but  I  hurl  out  the 
gauntlet  to  you. 

I  hurl  out  the  challenge,  and  if  you  have 
a  radio-television  service,  or  you  have  any 
other  agency  for  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation which  is  not  related  solely  to  the 
tourist  business,  to  the  attraction  of  tourists, 
making  preparations  for  their  comfort,  or 
doing  things  by  way  of  advertising  to  per- 
suade them  to  come  back,  and  if  you  are 
doing  anything  other  than  that  in  the  dis- 
semination of  propaganda,  then  I  say  to  you 
sir,  on  my  responsibility,  and  I  say  to  the 
first  citizen  of  the  province,  who  is  now  back 
in  the  House,  that  what  you  do  is  illegal.  It 
is  illegal  what  you  are  doing,  and  the  time  has 
come  in  this  month  of  March  to  put  it  to 
you,  because  we  have  seen  the  development 
of  what  I  called  yesterday,  a  Frankenstein's 
monster. 

We  in  the  Liberal  Party  have  not  got  the 
resources- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Just  a  moment.  You  get  back 
to  the  bush.  We  in  the  Liberal  Party,  out  of 
power  for  more  than  20  years,  have  been 
here  but  we  have  not  got  the  resources.  Are 
we  to  sit  silent  and  suffer  the  contempt  of 
you  people  perpetuating  yourselves  in  power 
in  this  province  by  using  public  money  to 
furbish  your  image  in  this  province?  Are  we 
to  sit  in  our  living  rooms  and  watch  the  tele- 
vision during  election  campaigns?  You  have 
not  even  got  the  decency  to  stop  during 
election  campaigns,  when  we  are  fighting 
each  other  on  the  hustings  and  at  the  polls. 
One  can  sit  in  his  living  room  and  watch  the 
propaganda  on  your  behalf,  paid  for  by  the 
people  of  this  province.  How  much  effrontery 
do  you  think  we  can  take  from  you? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
repeating  what  I  have  said  on  several  other 
'occasions,  I  would  like  to  say  that  as  far  as 
the  authority  of  this  department  is  concerned, 
I  think  I  mentioned  quite  fully  the  other  day 
that  in  the  radio  service  we  were  doing  in 
another  form  what  the  department  has  done 
for  some  18  years  under  Ontario  government 
services.  As  far  as  my  hon.  friend's  opinion 
is  concerned,  he  is  of  course  entitled  to  it, 
although  I  do  not  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Why? 


Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  A  moment  ago,  I  said  I' 
would  have,  this  afternoon,  the  details  of  the 
quotations  on  the  tape  service.  The  quota- 
tions that  were  received,  the  rental  and  pro- 
cessing of  300-foot  tapes  from  both  Caldwell 
and  Hallmark,  were  approximately  $2  per 
tape.  The  rental  and  processing  by  Domiraon 
was  $1.25  for  300-foot  tapes,  and  this  in- 
cluded in  both  cases  the  duplicating,  pack- 
aging, mailing,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  sorry,  could  you  explain 
those  figures?  You  say  $1.25  per  tape,  includ- 
ing packaging  and  mailing?  For  each  indi- 
vidual tape? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  And  rental,  yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  rental.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  and  others  of 
his  colleagues  have  referred  to  an  item  that 
has  gone  out  under  the  letterhead— what  is  it? 
—Ontario  government  radio-television  service. 
I  would  not  wish  in  any  way  to  detract  from 
anything  he  said  about  that,  but  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  even  more  objectionable  are 
the  releases  that  go  out  under  the  heading  of 
Report  from  Queen's  Park.  Those  releases 
are  not  even  identified  as  coming  from  the 
government,  although  they  are  purely  govern- 
ment emanations  paid  for  exclusively  out  of 
government  funds.  They  are  sent  out,  as  I 
tried  to  suggest  a  few  days  ago,  in  a  form 
obviously  designed  to  create  the  impression 
that  they  come  from  an  independent  agency. 
If  they  were  identified  as  coming  from  a 
government  service,  perhaps  they  would  be 
regarded  in  that  light  by  those  who  receive 
them,  but  what  people  receive  here  is  not 
identified  at  all.  Public  funds  are  being  used 
for  propaganda  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tory 
government  opposite,  and  yet  everything 
possible  is  done  to  create  the  illusion  tbat 
these  are  impartial  news  reports  from  an 
independent  agency. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  was  complaining  that 
the  crest  was  on  the  letterhead.  My  hon. 
friend  from  Woodbine  is  now  complaining 
tihat  it  is  not  in  the  broadcast. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Both  kinds. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  complaining  about  both 
things.  I  am  merely  suggesting  that  this  is 
really  more  nefarious  than  the  other.  The 
whole  thing  is  totally  unjustifiable.  We  can 
see  that  from  the  evasive  types  of  answers 
the  hon.  Minister  has  been  giving  us  when 
we  tried  to  get  information.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  get  complete  information  about 
this  project  and  related  projects  from  the  hoiL 
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Minister.  Obviously  he  is  as  aware  as  anyone 
else  that  it  will  not  stand  the  light  of  day 
and  the  less  that  gets  out  about  it,  the  more 
satisfied  he  will  be.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  I  want  to  get  back  to  some  questions  I 
was  asking  about  Vidon  Productions  Limited. 
The  hon.  Minister  said  that  when  its  services 
were  engaged  to  produce  the  programme, 
"Report  from  Queen's  Park,"  another  com- 
pany was  also  approached  about  this  matter. 
I  do  not  believe  he  had  an  opportunity  to  tell 
us  what  company  it  was,  and  what  terms  it 
offered— 

JHon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  believe  it  was  not  a  com- 
papy,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  a  Mr.  Eckersley. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Who? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Eckersley. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  who  is  Mr.  Eckersley? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Edcersley  was  in  the 
press  gallery. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Eckers- 
ley, I  believe,  was  a  reporter  who  operated 
a  freelance  broadcasting  service, 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  did  he  quote  a  price  to 
you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  he  had  quoted  a  price  but  before  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  follow  up  he  had  left 
this  area.  I  believe  he  went  to  work  some- 
where out  west. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  hon. 
Minister  advise  us  as  to  how  much  he  esti- 
mates other  departments  will  pay  him  during 
tke  course  of  the  coming  year— or  will  pay 
through  his  department,  let  us  put  it  that 
way,  during  the  course  of  the  year— for  tapes 
and  films  that  are  sent  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  I  gave  those  figures 
to  the  hon.  member  the  other  night.  Based 
OQ  approximately  two  broadcasts  every  three 
V/eeks  of  spot  news,  the  cost  per  year  would 
be  about  $5,000.  As  far  as  television  news 
releases  are  concerned,  at  the  same  rate,  the 
cost  would  be  approximately  $8,500  per  year. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  those 
figures  are  based  on  that  number  of  releases 
in  a  year;  if  there  were  fewer  the  cost  would 
be  less,  if  there  were  more  the  cost  would  be 


Mr.  Bryden:  How  many  have  you  been 
sending  out  on  an  average  over  the  past  five 
or  six  months? 


Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  About  two  every  thr«e 
weeks. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understood  an  answer  that  the  hon.  Minister 
gave  a  little  earlier,  the  department  pays  $42 
to  Vidon  Productions  for  each  of  the  "Reports 
from  Queen's  Park"  that  it  produces.  Does 
the  department  pay  any  money  to  Vidon 
Production?  for  any  other  purposes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I 
mentioned  that,  too.  Vidon  Productions  are 
involved  in  many— I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  involved  in  all— of  these  spot  news  re- 
leases and  the  cost  there  would  be  roughly 
the  same  as  it  is  for  the  weekly  service.  By 
the  same  token,  with  a  television  release- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  cost  would  be— th? 
acoustics  are  rather  difficult  here,  did  the 
hon.  Minister  say  the  cost  would  be  the  same 
as  for  the  "Reports  from  Queen's  Park"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  the  way  I  have  worked 
it  out,  and  the  way  I  gave  it  the  other  night, 
it  was  a  cost  of— I  will  repeat  these,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  has 
them,  but  I  will  repeat  them  today.  On  the 
weekly  radio  "Reports  from  Queen's  Park," 
which  is  a  five-minute  broadcast,  approxi- 
mately, the  cost  is  divided  as  between 
Dominion  Broadcasting,  which  dub  the  tapes, 
$100;  and  Vidon  Productions,  approximately 
$42.  In  the  case  of  a  radio  spot  news 
release,  which  is  of  shorter  duration,  of 
course,  the  cost  from  Dominion  Broadcasting 
is  approximately  $90  and  cost  from  Vidon 
would  be  about  $42.  In  the  case  of  the 
television  news  release,  the  cost  for  release  of 
the  film  and  distribution:  Pallette  Productions, 
approximately  $200;  and  Vidon  Productions, 
where  they  are  involved,  approximately  $42. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  it  the  practice  that  Vi<!kna 
is  usually  involved  in  these  special  news 
releases,  radio  or  television? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  If  any  commentator  or 
individual  outside  of  the  one  making  a  release 
is  involved,  it  is  generally  Vidon. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  a  certain  controversy  arose 
because  the  Queen's  representative  in  this 
province  was  asked  to  tape  either  the  whole 
or  extracts  from  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
prior  to  its  delivery  in  this  House.  A  reporter 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram  interviewed  the 
Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  about 
this  and  his  account  of  it  is  published  in  the 
Telegram  of  January  21.  I  do  not  think  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  would  suggest  that 
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the  Telegram  is  a  paper  that  is  normally 
unfriendly  to  them,  and  His  Honour  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

"I  did  not  think  it  was  the  government 
news  service  I  was  doing  it  for,  I  thought 
it  was  the  CBC.  Nobody  in  the  government 
spoke  to  me,"  he  said. 

When  a  newsman  explained  it  was  Wil- 
liam Kinmond,  the  Premier's  executive 
assistant,  who  had  set  up  the  taping,  Mr. 
Rowe  said,  "I  had  no  idea,  I  never  spoke 
to  the  Premier,  I  thought  it  was  the  CBC 
for  some  of  the  stations  that  could  not  get 
the  regular  service.  I  stressed  that  I  did 
not  want  it  released  ahead  of  any  of  the 
others.  They  assured  me  all  releases  would 
go  out  together." 

Mr.  Chairman,  could  the  hon.  Minister  explain 
how  Her  Majesty's  representative  was  so 
gravely  misled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman, 
no. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  is  the  kind  of  answer 
\ve  get  from  the  hon.  Minister.  Mr.  William 
Kinmond,  who  was  involved  in  this,  is  a 
member  of  the  public  service  of  the  province, 
he  is  employed  by  the  government,  he  is 
subject  to  their  instruction.  He,  it  would 
appear,  was  involved  in  lining  this  up,  and  is 
no  Minister  of  the  Crown  prepared  to  inquire 
as  to  how  it  was  that  His  Honour  could  have 
had  such  a  grave  misunderstanding? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
matter  was  gone  into  quite  fully  some  time 
ago  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  very  fully,  just  in  answer 
to  a  question  before  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  If  the  hon.  member  wants 
to  get  further  information,  I  presume  it  is  in 
relation  to  His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, he  should  consult  with  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  afraid  I  am  in  no  position  to  advise  on 
the  proper  procedure  for  asking  questions  of 
His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  the  proper  procedure  is  to 
direct  inquiries  to  His  Honour's  advisers,  of 
whom  the  hon.  Minister  is  one.  I  am  doing 
that  now.  The  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  benches  opposite  are  the  advisers 
of  His  Honour  and  they  have  to  speak  for 
him  on  all  matters.  We  cannot  obviously— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  had 
been  present  at  the  time  this  question  was 
asked  of  him,  I  could  answer  it  today.  Since 
I  was  not,  I  caimot. 


Mr.  Singer:  You  could  answer  for  Fairbaim, 
or  you  should.  It  is  not  asking  a  question  of 
the  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  it 
is  asking  a  question  of  your  employee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  hon.  member  is  ask- 
ing me  to  comment  on  the  reported  statement 
of  His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
answer  to  a  question  which  was  asked  of 
him.  Since  I  am  not  His  Honour,  I  cannot 
answer  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
pursue  the  matter,  I  will  merely  say  this: 
When  statements  of  such  grave  import  were 
attributed  to  His  Honour  in  the  press,  I  would 
think  that  the  Ministry  opposite  would  make 
it  its  business  to  acquaint  itself  with  the  full 
facts  of  the  matter  and  be  prepared  to  make 
explanations.  We  are  going  to  be  in  a  rather 
diflBcult  situation  here  if  we  have  to  give 
notice  of  every  question  we  are  going  to  ask 
on  the  estimates.  I  should  think  responsible 
Ministers,  with  the  assistance  of  their  advisers, 
should  be  prepared  to  answer  most  questions 
that  are  raised  without  notice,  and  certainly 
a  question  on  a  matter  of  this  seriousness. 

While  I  am  on  the  question,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  what  role— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  connection  with  what 
the  hon.  member  says,  as  I  recall  the  quota- 
tion from  the  paper  and  as  I  understand  the 
hon.  member's  complaint,  His  Honour  was 
asked  if  he  knew  he  was  recording  for  one 
group  as  opposed  to  another.  There  was  no 
question  as  to  whether  he  was  asked  whether 
he  was  recording  prior  to  the— 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  assume  he  was  conscious,  he 
was  doing  it  in  advance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  advance  of  giving  the 
speech  in  the  House,  and  so  I  presume  that 
what  we  are  doing  here  again  is  splitting  a 
hair  in  questioning  whether  His  Honour  was 
correctly  informed,  or  had  been  informed  at 
all,  or  had  asked  and  not  been  answered  as  to 
for  whom  he  was  recording  this  specific 
thing.  But  there  is  apparently  no  question  that 
he  knew  that  his  remarks  were  being  recorded. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  good  heavens,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  we  can  show  our  respect  to  the 
Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  by  as- 
suming that  when  he  is  before  a  recording 
machine,  he  knows  that  he  is  recording.  That 
I  would  think  would  not  require  explanation. 
I  accept  it  fully  without  any  assurance  from 
the  hon.  Minister. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  thought  he  was  doing  it  for  one 
agency,  when  that  was  not  what  he  was  doing 
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it  for  at  all.  I  say  that  it  is  a  grave  matter, 
if  indeed  he  was  misled,  and  it  should  be  in- 
vestigated. Also  His  Honour  indicated  that  he 
stressed  that  he  did  not  want  these  record- 
ings released  before  he  delivered  the  speech 
in  the  Legislature,  which  was  a  very  proper 
and  reasonable  request,  in  my  opinion.  Yet  in 
fact  they  were  on  the  air  before  His  Honour 
read  the  speech  in  the  Legislature.  He  did  not 
start  reading  until  18  minutes  after  three  and 
these  tapes  were  on  certain  radio  stations  in 
this  province  at  one  minute  after  three.  Thus 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  made  avail- 
able to  certain  favoured  radio  stations  before 
it  was  made  available  to  the  members  of  this 
House. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question  as  to  the  role,  if  any,  that  Mr. 
William  Kinmond  plays  in  the  activities  of 
the  hon.  Minister's  department  in  issuing 
tapes  and  films  to  radio  and  TV  stations.  What 
role  does  he  play? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  None,  to  my  knowledge, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bryden:   Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  None,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  he  apparently  was  in- 
volved here  in  the  taping  of  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  in  advance,  and  I  assume  that 
this  tape  was  sent  out  through  your  depart- 
ment; was  it  not  or  was  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That  is  correct  but  I  would 
presume  that  if  Mr.  Kinmond  was  involved 
in  the  taping  this  would  be  as  part  of  his 
duties  in  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  oflBce— 
piarticularly  with  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
which,  of  course,  is  not  released  until  the 
House  sits. 

Mr.  Reaume:  But  it  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  is  not  supposed  to  be; 
let  us  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  are  you  talking  about? 
It  was  all  over  the  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  What  about  your  hon. 
leader's  motion?  Before  he  made  his  speech 
I  heard  it  on  TV. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  more  one 
inquires  into  this  matter  the  more  it  becomes 
obvious  that  what  the  government  is  doing 
is  as  we  have  been  suggesting  on  this  side 
of  the  House:  It  is  using  public  funds  for 
straight  political  propaganda.  I  do  not  have  to 
state  again  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  most 


illegitimate  use  of  public  funds.  Apparently 
these  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  are  so  little  impressed  with  the  basis 
of  democratic  government  that  they  think  it 
is  perfectly  all  right  to  tie  the  party  and  the 
state  together,  and  identify  the  party  with  the 
state.  That  is  normally  the  procedure  of  a 
totalitarian  regime.  These  gentlemen  appar- 
ently think  that  it  is  perfectly  all  right  in  a 
democratic  regime. 

I  will  not  go  over  what  I  have  said  before, 
or  attempt  to  repeat  what  many  other  mem- 
bers have  said.  I  will  say  that  I  disagree, 
fundamentally  and  totally.  This  whole  opera- 
tion which  is  being  channelled  through  the 
department  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information  is  not  only  unnecessary,  it 
represents  a  serious  challenge  to  democratic 
procedures  and,  more  particularly,  to  the  in- 
dependent dissemination  of  news. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  hon.  members  of  this 
House  could,  in  good  conscience,  support 
whatever  expenditure  of  money  is  involved.  I 
am  not  absolutely  certain  what  expenditure 
is  involved;  obviously  not  all  of  it  is  in  the 
vote  that  is  now  before  us,  some  of  it  is 
spread  out  into  other  votes. 

There  are  then  other  related  activities,  of  a 
similar  propaganda  nature,  about  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  information  because  they 
are  hidden  in  so  many  different  places  in  the 
estimates  and  in  the  public  accounts.  So  when 
I  try  to  arrive  at  a  figure  of  what  the  govern- 
ment is  spending  out  of  public  funds,  merely 
for  the  promotion  of  itself  as  a  political 
enterprise,  I  am  unable  to  arrive  at  it.  And  it 
would  take  a  most  minute  examination  of  the 
public  accounts  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
figure.  Therefore,  when  I  move  the  motion 
that  I  propose  to  move  in  a  moment,  I  want 
it  to  be  understood,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
figure  I  cite  in  the  motion  is,  shall  we  say, 
symbolic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Perhaps  the  word  is  more 
likely  to  be  "fantastic." 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  You  know  what 

happened  in  Saskatchewan- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  certainly  would  not 

go     to     you    for    information     about    what 

happened  anywhere. 

Mr.  Edwards:  We  know  what  happened 
to  you  out  there— why  you  came  down. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  know  what  happened 
to  me  out  there,  and  I  am  quite  proud  of 
anything  that  happened  to  me  out  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  figure  I  will  cite  in  the 
motion  I  am  going  to  move  is  to  be  taken  as 
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symbolic.  It  symbolizes  the  illegitimate  ex- 
penditure the  government  is  undertaking  to 
manage  news  and  use  public  funds  for  its 
own  political  propaganda.  This  figure  may 
very  well  represent  approximately  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  spent  by  this  particular 
department.  We  know  for  a  fact  that  this 
department  expects  to  spend  $7,500  in  the 
ooming  year  for  the  "Reports  from  Queen's 
Park."  We  also  know  that  some  of  its  facili- 
ties and  staflF  are  being  used  from  time  to 
time. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  hon.  member  permit  a 
question? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Indeed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  should  like  to  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  hon.  member,  with 
respect  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  if  the 
objection  of  the  hon.  member  is  simply  to  the 
timing  with  which  it  went  out?  Or  is  he 
objecting  to  the  making  available— across  the 
province,  to  the  people,  by  various  news 
media— of  a  statement  of  the  business  which 
the  government  of  this  province  has  to  lay 
before  the  people  in  its  programme?  Is  he 
objecting  simply  to  the  timing,  or  is  he 
objecting  to  the  dissemination  of  that  very 
important  document  which  is  laid  before  this 
House,  every  word  of  which  is  made  public, 
and  every  word  of  which  is  examined  and 
may  be  debated?  Is  he  objecting  simply  to 
the  timing,  or  is  the  hon.  member  objecting 
to  the  public— the  people  of  this  province- 
knowing  as  soon  as  properly  possible  what  is 
contained  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  has  been  present  in  the 
House— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Perhaps  I  have  not  been 
present  during  the  entire  speech. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  has  been  present  in  the 
House,  he  says,  through  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
cussions of  this  particular  point— and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  is  true.  That  being  so,  he  will 
be  aware  that  the  point  I  raised  a  moment 
ago,  with  regard  to  the  sending  out  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  on  tape  in  advance 
of  it  being  delivered  in  this  House,  was  not 
my  main  objection.  The  matter  I  raised  was 
in  this  context: 

I  asked  the  hon.  Minister  of  Tourism  and 
Information  how  it  was— let  us  put  it  this  way: 
I  asked  him  two  things,  in  effect.  First,  was 
it  true,  as  the  Toronto  Telegram  implied,  that 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  gravely  misled 
as  to  what  he  was  doing  when  he  was  asked 


to  make  a  tape  recording  of  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne?  If  so,  how  was  it  that  he  was  so 
greatly  misled? 

I  think  this  is  a  serious  matter.  In  the 
context  about  which  I  have  been  talking,  it 
is  probably  of  secondary  importance;  but,  as 
relating  to  the  dignity  of  the  office  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  I  think  it  is  a  serious 
matter.  Indeed  I  object  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  this  province,  the  Queen's  repre- 
sentative, being  taken  into  a  radio  studio  to 
give  a  reading  of  a  speech  he  is  going  to  read 
a  day  later— which  gave  the  impression,  on 
radio  stations,  that  he  was  giving  it  live.  I 
think  that  is  a  gross  indignity  to  submit  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  to.  I  object  to  it.  But 
in  the  total  picture  of  managed  news,  I  con- 
sider it  of  secondary  importance. 

To  return  to  the  matter  I  had  been  discuss- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  that  I  believe  that 
a  figure  of  $10,000  may  represent,  more  or 
less  accurately,  the  amount  of  money  being 
spent  in  this  particular  vote  for  the  manage- 
ment of  news.  And  this,  after  all,  is  the  key 
vote;  this  is  the  place  where  it  should  be  cut 
off.  Going  on  that  assumption,  and  in  the 
belief  that  the  function  is  quite  illegitimate 
and  should  not  be  carried  on  any  further,  I 
move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gisbom,  that  vote 
number  2003  be  reduced  by  $10,000. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Moved  by  Mr.  Bryden, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Gisbom,  that  vote  number 
2003  be  reduced  by  $10,000. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  speak  to  the  motion- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  motion 
of  my  hon.  friend  from  Woodbine- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry,  but  this  gentle- 
man has  been  wanting  to  get  up  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  sorry  too. 

Mr.  Reaume:  On  this  motion,  I  want  to  add 
this:  I  think  it  was  on  Friday  we  started 
speaking  on  this  matter  of  Mr.  Fairbaim,  and 
your  answers;  and  we  went  through  this  all 
day  Monday,  practically;  and  here  we  are 
now  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day and  we  are  still  on  it. 

The  impressions  and  the  answers  given 
about  this  man  by  yourself  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  the  province  are  entirely 
different.  It  appears  this  way— and  we  do  not 
have  any  other  way  of  finding  out  especially, 
because  the  hon.  Minister  just  will  not 
answer.  He  is  only  assuming;  he  will  not  give 
us  a  direct  answer.   I  am  assuming  now,  and 
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if  I  am  wrong  the  Hon.  Minister  can  correct 
mie.  I  think  that  this  is  exactly  what  happened. 
Some  time  on  or  about  October  15,  1964, 
the  Ontario  government  radio  set-up,  which 
apparently  was  an  invention  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,  of  the  government,  went  out  of 
business  and  quit  operating.  At  that  time 
Fairbairn,  I  think,  was  working  for  this 
agency.  Then  I  think  what  happened  was 
that  he  and  others  founded  a  company  that 
was  known  as  Vidon.  And  whoever  entered 
into  some  agreement  with  Vidon,  now  ap- 
parently the  governmtent,  is  paying  Vidon 
and  Vidon  apparently  is  paying  Fairbairn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  the  first  of 
the  fadio  weekly  reports  was  October  23. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Which  was  about  a  week  be- 
fore he  was  incorporated. 

Mr.  Reattime:  In  any  event— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  told  the  House  the  Other 
day  that  Mr.  Fairbairn's  company  application 
was,  I  think,  granted  on  October  27.  I  think 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  indicated  that.  I 
think  that  I  told  the  House  that  I  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  appbcation  by  Mr.  Fairbairn 
and  others  to  incorporate  this  company  was 
made  to  his  sobeitors  some  two  months  be- 
fofe  that. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Are  Fairbairn  and  Vidon  all 
in  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said 
this  twice:  He  is  an  oflBcer,  I  believe  the 
president,  of  Vidon  Productions;  he  also,  of 
coiu-se,  works  for  them. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  was  wondering  then,  in 
order  that  we  might  finally  find  out  what  it 
is  all  about,  is  there  a  file  in  your  office  under 
the  headings  "Fairbairn"  and  "Vidon,"  or 
both?   If  so,  could  we  have  a  look  at  them? 

Hdn.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  informed  that  we 
have  no  file  on  Vidon  Productions— 

An  hon.  member:  No  file  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  only  accounts  that  we 
have  had  in  connection  with  his  service  has 
been  from  Vidon  Productions  and,  of  course, 
from  Dominion  Broadcasting. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  at  the  time  that  Vidon 
was'  employed,  was  it  all  done  over  the 
phone?  Did  the  hon.  Minister  not  do  any 
writing  to  them  at  all?  Is  there  no  agreement 
as  to  how  much  an  hour  they  are  paid,  or  a 
week,  or  a  month,  or  whatever  it  happens  to 
Ije? 


Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  explained  that  at  least 
twice;  once  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Not  exactly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  We  have  a  fee  basis  with 
them.    It  was  produced  by  Dominion  Broad- 
casting- 
Mr.   Reaume:   Vidon  Productions  is   what 
we  are  speaking  about  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  is  no  written  con- 
tract with  them. 

Mr.  Reaume:  How  much  are  they  being 
paid  an  hour,  a  month,  or  a  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  $42  ap- 
proximately. It  might  vary  from  week  to 
week,  depending  on  the  amount  of  work  in- 
volved, I  suppose,  but  it  works  out  to  an 
average  of  $42  per  week  for  the  five-minute 
broadcast. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  only  asking. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order.  We  are  not  discussing  the 
estimates  any  longer.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  question  before  the  House  is  a 
motion. 

I  think  the  time  for  this  interplay  across 
the  floor  has  now  gone  on  too  long.  We  have 
wasted  enough  time  on  this.  I  believe  the 
time  has  now  come  to  invoke  the  rules  of 
order  of  this  House.  A  member,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  when  a  motion  is  made,  can  only 
speak  once  to  that  motion,  and  this  interplay 
across  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit,  is 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Reamue:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  any 
such  thing  at  all.  I  have  asked  the  hon. 
Minister  that  if  there  is  a  file  on  Vidon— 

An  hon.  member:  Speak  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  speaking  now  to  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine. 
I  am  asking  this  question  and  it  can  solve 
part  of  the  motion— and  mind  you,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  it,  too,  when  it  comes— but 
I  was  just  asking  the  hon.  Minister  if  there 
is  a  file  on  Vidon  and  on  Fairbairn,  and  if 
we  could  not  have  a  look  at  that  file  or  files. 
If  there  is  anything  on  them  at  all,  would 
the  hon.  Minister  please  exhibit  them  in  the 
House? 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  did  not  put  anything  in 

writing. 

Mr.  Reaume;  How  are  we  ever  going  to 
find  out  anything  about  it? 
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Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  idea,  of  course,  we 
will  never  find  out. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  suppose. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
now  in  order  to  speak  to  the  motion? 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  rise  more 
in  sorrow  and  disappointment  than  I  do  in 
anger.  I  think  some  of  us  have  been  sitting 
here  quite  patiently  since,  and  including, 
Friday;  and  as  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  pointed  out,  it  is  now  five  o'clock  on 
a  Tuesday. 

This  matter  has  been  debated  and  discussed 
and  thrown  back  and  forth  across  the  floor 
now  for  three  full  days  of  this  legislative  as- 
sembly. I  think,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  lot  of  the 
hon.  members  have  been  terribly  repeating 
themselves.  I  think  it  ill  behooves  any  hon. 
member  of  this  Legislature,  in  this  day  and 
age  of  1965  in  Canada,  especially  when  there 
are  criticisms  being  made  these  days  of  time 
wasting  and  filibusters  and  the  inefiiciencies 
of  parliamentary  institutions,  to  drag  this 
matter  out  the  way  it  has  over  the  last  three 
days;  especially  when  the  points,  if  there  are 
any,  which  my  hon.  friends  opposite  could 
have  made,  should  have  been  made  within 
the  first  ten  minutes,  instead  of  repeating 
them  ad  infinitum. 

Now,  as  I  say,  some  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  House  have  been  quite  patient  in  listening 
to  some  of  these  points.  I  think  that  some  of 
the  points  that  have  been  made,  have  been 
well  made,  but  they  have  been  repetitive. 

,    An  hon.  member:  Because  we  do  not  have 
any  answers  for  them. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  All  right,  you  have 
been  getting  some  answers. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh  no,  we  have  not. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  In  regard  to  the 
general  philosophy  of  Ministers  handing 
out  press  releases,  or  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment being  disseminated  through  the  various 
news  media  of  the  province,  and  I  include 
both  the  print  and  the  electronic  media  in 
that,  I  say  that  just  about  anything  any 
government  does  in  that  regard,  and  especially 
this  government  of  Ontario,  is  to  be  wel- 
comed. I,  for  one,  have  been  critical  of  this 
government,  quite  frankly,  for  not  espousing 
their  pohcies  in  a  little  more  direct  way  than 
they  have  been  over  the  last  few  years.  I 
welcome  some  of  these  statements  that  have 
been  forthcoming. 

Now,  some  of  the  inane,  if  I  may  say  so, 
and    contradictory   objections    and   criticisms 


that  have  been  coming  from  that  side  of  the 
House,  and  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  was  one  of  the  contributors  to 
those,  were  that  there  should  be  some  body 
set  up  at  the  taxpayer's  expense  so  that  we 
could  all  get  in  on  this  and  start  using  the 
taxpayer's  money  to  present  our  own  indivi- 
dual point  of  view. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  both  as  a 
member  of  this  Legislature  and  as  a  taxpayer 
of  this  province,  I  want  to  disagree  heartily 
with  that  point  of  view.  I  think  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  North  has  already  disagreed 
with  that.  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  has  already  disagreed  with  it.  I 
think  it  is  a  ridiculous  statement  to  make, 
and  I  for  one  do  not  agree  with  it  and  I 
want  to  make  my  views  known  on  it  here 
and  now. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  imagine  that  what  has 
happened  here,  quite  frankly— I  do  not  know, 
I  have  not  spoken  to  the  hon.  Minister  about 
it— but  I  would  imagine  that  what  has 
happened  here  has  been  that  there  has  been 
a  rising  demand  from  all  sides  of  the  House 
regarding  the  rather  unfair  facilities,  in  my 
mind,  that  have  been  provided,  for  one  of 
the  news  media  and  one  of  the  news  media 
only,  in  this  House  during  the  last  few  years. 
I  think  this  is  unfair  because,  as  I  said  yester- 
day when  the  matter  was  imder  discussion, 
I  think  the  old  order  changeth.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  thing  that  there  is  now  competition 
for  the  print  media  here  in  this  House,  and 
I  welcome  the  fact  that  the  government  is 
now  providing  what  I  consider  to  be  almost 
equal  facilities  for  the  electronic  media  out 
of  this  House  as  well.  I  think  the  government 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  attempting  to 
equalize  the  facilities  that  are  available  here. 

This  is  a  new  field  here;  this  is  a  pioneer- 
ing field  as  far  as  this  government  is  con- 
cerned. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  all  of 
the  governments  in  the  North  American 
continent,  in  the  western  world,  are  facing 
up  to  this  problem  now.  They  have  got  to 
provide  news  releases  of  government  policy 
for  radio  and  television  in  the  same  manner 
and  in  the  same  way  in  which  for  years  these 
policy  statements  have  been  handed  out  to 
the  press.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
about  that,  and  I  think  if  there  is  any  facet 
of  this  new  policy  that  any  of  these  people 
do  not  require,  they  are  certainly  quite  at 
liberty  not  to  use  it,  and  from  what  I  have 
heard  in  regard  to  this  particular  service  they 
perhaps  would  prefer  not  to  use  it,  but  that 
is  up  to  them. 

It  may  be  a  valid  criticism  of  perhaps  the 
form  in  which  these  statements  are  going  out 
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at  the  moment,  but  I  do  want  to  impress 
upon  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  this 
is  a  pioneering  aspect  here.  I  think  changes 
undoubtedly  will  come  in  this  service  as  it 
goes  along,  but  to  have  the  taxpayer  and  this 
House  vote  money  to  pay  for  these  services 
to  be  available  for  everyone,  I  think  would 
be  a  wanton  waste  of  the  taxpayer's  funds 
and  I  for  one  do  not  agree  that  it  should  be 
done  such  as  has  been  suggested  from  some 
sources  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  member  a 
question? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  the  hon.  member 
may  not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  respectfully  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  not  until  I  am 
done.    He  may  not  until  I  am  completed. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  He  may  not  until  I 
am  completed.  This  is  exactly  the  same  way 
in  which  the  hon.  member  handled  questions 
the  other  day.  I  will  answer  any  question  he 
may  have  at  the  end. 

I  think  that  it  is  the  duty  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  government,  of  any  govern- 
ment, to  attempt  to  get  its  policy  decisions 
across  to  the  people  for  whom  they  are 
responsible,  using  all  forms  of  news  media 
today,  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  easily  presented 
to  the  people,  and  in  a  form  which  is  readily 
available  to  them.  I  congratulate  the  govern- 
ment for  getting  into  this  field  because  I  think 
it  is  a  very  worthwhile  thing  and  something 
that  has  sadly  been  lacking  during  the  last 
few  years  out  of  this  House. 

Let  me  say  that  the  only  reason  I  am 
getting  repetitive  is  because  I  am  continually 
being  interrupted. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  member  is  wasting 
time,  too. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  All  right,  I  am  wast- 
ing time.  I  feel  I  can  waste  ten  minutes  when 
you  people  have  wasted  three  days.  If  I  am 
getting  repetitive  it  is  only  because  of  the 
interruptions  that  are  coming.  If  the  hon. 
members  will  let  me  continue  without  inter- 
ruptions I  will  promise  them  that  I  will 
attempt,  in  my  obtuse  way,  not  to  be 
repetitive. 

I  say  that  there  has  been  a  demand  from 
me,  and  others,  to  this  government  to  extend 
theas  news  services. 


There  have  been  others.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  have  been  spoken  words  in  this 
House,  from  that  side  of  the  House,  saying 
that  these  facilities  should  be  made  available 
a  little  bit  more  fairly  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  There  has  been  this  demand,  I 
feel,  for  the  extension  of  these  services.  Now, 
logically,  if  you  were  sitting  in  the  govern- 
ment's seat,  how  would  you  do  it?  Would  you 
not  look  to  some  of  these  other  jurisdictions 
to  see  how  they  are  attempting  to  handle 
this  problem,  and  have  been  attempting  to 
handle  this  problem  over  the  past?  Let  me 
just  leave  that  for  a  minute;  but  I  do  think 
a  logical  way  of  handling  the  situation  would 
be  to  look  to  some  of  these  other  jurisdictions. 

Let  me  get  back  to  the  rather  extreme  and 
indignant  words  and  tones  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine  last  Friday.  I  think  we 
have  been  subjected  in  this  House  to  a  great 
deal  of  this  "holier  than  thou"  and  "we  are 
lily-white"  attitude  a  little  bit  too  long. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Let  me  repeat  to  you 
just  some  of  the  phrases  that  came  from  this 
"lily-whiter"  last  Friday,  because  I  sat  here 
and  jotted  down  as  many  of  them  as  I  could. 
These  are  the  words  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  last  Friday: 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  process  that 
is  totally  out  of  harmony  with  the  demo- 
cratic philosophy. 

This  is  the  touchstone  of  the  democratic 
system  of  government.  Without  full  dis- 
semination of  information  discussion  is 
bound  to  be  circumscribed.  The  independ- 
ence of  the  news  media  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  reporting  process  is 
immediately  threatened.  This,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  seed  of  totalitarianism  and  it  is 
a  hallmark  of  totalitarianism. 

I  am  still  quoting,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the 

hon.  member  for  Wodbine: 

We  see  its  fruition  in  such  countries 
as  the  USSR,  where  nothing  gets  out  to 
the  public  except  what  the  government 
wants  to  get  out. 

These  are  the  words,  these  are  the  cool,  calm, 
deliberate  phrases,  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  last  Friday. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  said  those  today. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  was  just  about  as  bad.  Yes,  I  agree 
with  that,  just  about  as  bad,  because  he 
started  talking  about: 

These  are  the  tones  of  Pravda,  these  are 
■  the  totalitarian  ways.       <- 
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They  have  obviously  been  writing  one  an- 
other's speeches,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the 
hon.  member  twice  today  referred  to  pap. 
The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  twice  today 
referred  to  pap  and  pabulum. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  has  missed 
his  calling— he  should  have  been  a  nurse's 
aide. 

Mr,  A.  F,  Lawrence:  There  has  been  some 
discussion  about  speech  writers.  Perhaps  the 
same  one  is  writing  them  all  over  there.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  are  being  the  un- 
witting tool  of  certain  other  elements  who  are 
against  this  competition  or  not,  but  in  any 
event  these  are  the  calm,  cool  deliberate 
words  of  some  of  the  hon,  members  over 
there. 

An  hon,  member:  I  am  beginning  to 
wonder- 
Mr,  A,  F.  Lawrence:  Just  this  afternoon  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  told  us  how 
proud  he  was  of  his  association  with  the  great 
and  glorified  province  of  Saskatchewan.  We 
know  that,  of  course,  because  he  came  from 
there.  His  principles  were  such  that  he  was 
on  the  payroll  of  the  CCF  government  there 
for  several  years,  I  understand.  Now,  sir, 
supposing  this  government  in  Ontario  came 
before  this  Legislature  asking  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  $500,000  to  provide  a  15- 
minute  weekly  television  programme  paid  for 
by  the  people  of  this  province,  would  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  rise  up  with 
those  wings  flapping,  with  that  halo  shining 
—would  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  rise 
up  in  his  stead  and  say,  "These  are  the  seeds 
of  totalitarianism?" 

An  hon.  member:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  A,  F.  Lawrence:  "This  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  democratic  process."  The 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  in  Saskatchewan;  he  was  part  of  the 
great  CCF  national  movement  when  this  was 
being  done  by  the  then  Premier  of  that  prov- 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr,  Bryden:  Since  the  hon.  member  seems 
to  want  not  only  to  make  his  own  speech 
but  to  make  speeches  for  me,  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  facts  are  before  the  House, 
Actually,  when  I  was  in  Saskatchewan  there 
was  no  television  programme;  and,  if  the  hon. 
meftiber  wants  to  know,  I  would  favour  the 
kind  of  policy  they  have  there  of  having  radio 
broadcasts  and  television  broadcasts  from  the 
floor  of  the  House.  This  is  a  totally  diflFerent 


thing  to  putting  out  canned  programmes  from 
commentators. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  have  not  yet  heard 
the  point  of  order  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr, 
Chairman. 

Mr,  MacDonald:  That  is  a  pretty  feeble 
effort. 

Mr,  A.  F.  Lawrence:  In  any  event,  Mr, 
Chairman,  these  funds  voted,  for  instance,  in 
the  1960  session  of  the  Saskatchewan  Legis- 
lature, were  not  for  any  radio  programme 
whatsoever.  It  was  purely  and  simply  a  15- 
minute  weekly  television  broadcast,  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  A.  F,  Lawrence:  Now  my  friends  from 
the  Liberal  Party  come  along  with  white 
wings  also  flapping,  with  those  halos  shining 
bright. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  A,  F,  Lawrence:  What  changes  did  they 
bring  along  when  Mr.  Thatcher  took  over? 
True,  they  wiped  out  the  television  pro- 
grammes; instead  they  inserted  a  daily  five- 
minute  radio  programme  straight  from  the 
Saskatchewan  Liberal  government.  They  are 
part  of  the  national  Liberal  organization,  I 
assume.  I  do  not  think  they  have  yet  opted 
out  of  the  national  Liberal  federation  the 
way  some  of  the  other  provincial  Liberal 
parties  have.  Why  do  they  not  bring  their 
voice  to  bear  on  Mr.  Thatcher,  or  their  in- 
fluence to  bear  on  Mr.  Thatcher,  in  regard 
to  that  particular  matter? 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Vidon  Productions  Limited.  Some 
little  time  ago  I  read  in  the  press,  with  horror, 
the  name  of  one  of  my  constituents,  one 
Samuel  G.  M.  Grange,  QC.  Mr.  Grange  is 
a  constituent  of  mine;  he  is  a  member  of  the 
McMillan,  Binch  law  firm  of  the  city  of 
Toronto.  What  I  say  now,  I  have  the  full 
permission  of  Mr.  Grange  to  say. 

Mr.  Grange  is  a  constituent  of  mine.  He 
has  never  been  on  my  campaign  committee. 
He  has  never  been  a  card-carrying  member 
of  the  Conservative  Party,  to  my  knowledge. 
Quite  frankly,  I  did  not  know  what  h'"s  poli- 
tical afRliation  was.  I  know  what  it  is  now, 
but  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  Mr.  Grange,  I  would  hope,  would 
vote  for  me— as  all  honest.  God-fearing,  good, 
sensible  people  in  the  riding  of  St.  George 
would— but  Mr.  Grange's  own  political  affilia- 
tion was  unknown  to  me  and  I  am  his  politi- 
cal representative  in  this  House,  Who  is  Mr. 
Grange,  other  than  being  a  member  of  the 
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McMillan,  Binch  law  firm— a  law  firm,  I  might 
say,  which  to  my  knowledge  is  a  fairly  large 
one  and  reputable  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
but  also  which,  to  my  knowledge,  only  has 
one  well-known  Tory  member  in  it?  I  think 
the  rest  of  them  in  that  law  firm  are  unknown 
as  far  as  their  political  affiliations  are  con- 
cerned, except  three  or  four  of  them  who  are 
very  good  Grits. 

An  hon.  member:  There  is  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  A  few  years  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  same  law  firm  was  quite  close 
to  that  well-known  Tory,  Mr.  C.  D.  Howe, 
and  at  that  time  used  to  do,  I  think,  quite  a 
lot  of  Liberal  work  arising  out  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Grange  has  been  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex  North,  I  believe.  He 
is  the  shadowy  figure— this  legal,  mythical 
figure  in  the  background  who  has  been 
painted  in  this  debate,  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North,  as  being  one  of  the  Tory 
lawyers  in  a  Tory  firm  here  in  Toronto. 

An  hon.  member:  I  said  there  were  no  good 
Grits. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  say,  sir,  that  that  is 
false.  Those  words  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  stated,  here  in  this  House,  in 
that  same  seat  in  which  he  is  now  slumped— 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  him  because  he  is  not 
here  that  often— said  Mr.  Grange  was  a  Tory 
lawyer  from  a  Tory  firm.  And  I  say  to  the 
hon.  member,  right  here  and  now,  that  is  not 
true.  It  is  not  a  Tory  firm;  and,  until  now,  I 
do  not  think  that  particular  lawyer  had  been 
a  Tory  member. 

He  is  the  gentleman— and  how  do  I  know 
this?  I  know  this  because  yesterday  morning 
I  went  and  asked  him.  "Sammy,"  I  said— I 
refer  to  all  my  constituents  by  their  first  name 
—"Sammy,  I  say,  what's  all  this  about  this 
great  trust,  this  great  fraud,  this  phoney  com- 
pany you  are  heading?  What  about  this 
fraud?"  Those  are  words  that  have  been 
thrown  across— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Those  are  not  words  I  used. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  They  are  not.  All 
right,  the  word  "fraud"  has  been  used  in  at 
least  some  of  the  press  comments.  I  apologize 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  said  it  was  a  front  for  the 
government,  and  that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Let  me  repeat,  then, 
the  words  that  I  jotted  down.  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  any  press  report  now.   The  words  I 


jotted  down,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine used  last  Friday  in  regard  to  this  com- 
pany, Vidon;  let  me  just  repeat,  if  I  can  find 
it:  "This  company,"  he  said,  "is  really  not  a 
truly  independent  company  at  all.  It  is  a 
front  for  the  government." 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  right,  but  I  did  not  say 
fraud. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  did  not  say  the  hon. 
member  said  "fraud."  I  said  the  hon.  member 
said  "front."  The  hon.  member  said  it  was 
not  a  truly  independent  company  at  all— it  is 
a  front  for  the  government. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  "Sammy,"  I  said, 
"Sammy,  are  you  a  front  for  the  government?" 
"Al,"  he  said— all  my  constituents  refer  to  me 
by  my  first  name— "Al,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  lie." 
Now,  sir,  I  am  not  saying  it  is  a  lie;  I  am 
saying  that  he  said  it  was  a  lie. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  anybody  knows  what  any- 
body says,  let  me  know. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Anyway,  all  this  fun 
has    all    been    time    wasting    that    the    hon. 
members  opposite  have  come  along  with  in 
this  debate- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Aly  and  Sammy! 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  All  this  business  about 
farming  and  about  gilding  and  about  public 
relations.  I  said,  "Sam,  how  did  it  come 
about?" 

By  the  way,  this  information  was  easily 
available.  Nobody  else  contacted  this  gentle- 
man. There  is  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view,  who  was  at  a  function  that  I  attended 
just  last  Thursday  night.  Who  was  there  at 
the  lawyers  club  of  Toronto?  Sammy  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview,  who  knows 
him  quite  well. 

Why  did  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview 
not  ask  him  last  TTiursday  night?  I  know 
why,  and  so  does  he. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  He  knew  the  truth, 
and  yet  he  sat  in  that  seat  and  did  not  say 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Get  to  the  point. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Sammy  says  to  me,  he 
says,  do  you  want  to  know  about  the  name? 

I  said  I  want  to  know  everything  about  it. 

Okay,  he  said,  the  name  was  my  idea.  Here 
is  a  client,  some  fellow  by  the  name  of  Don 
Fairbairn,  who  walked  into  my  o£Sce. 
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Mt.  Singer:  Walked? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  sir,  he  is  a  good 
client,  he  says.  His  wife  is  one  of  the  best 
known  gilding  artists  in  this  province  and 
she  has  her  own  business. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Number  one:  Mr.  Don 
Fairbairn's  wife  has  a  gilding  business. 

Number  two:  Together,  they  own  a  farm. 
Number  three:  Fairbaim  does  public  relations 
work. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  that  where  all  that  stu£E 
came  from? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  "I  want  to  put  all 
these  together,  Sammy  boy,  how  do  I  do  it?" 

All  his  clients  refer  to  him  by  his  first 
name,  too,  you  see. 

"Anyhow,  how  do  I  do  it?"  Sammy  said, 
"We  will  incorporate."  So,  incorporate  they 
do. 

The  first  question  that  comes  up,  "What 
do  we  call  it?"  Sam  says  to  Mr.  Fairbairn. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Everybody  is  on  a  first  name 
basis. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  "Your  wife's  name  is 
Violet,  your  name  is  Don;  we  will  call  it 
Vidon." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Now,  is  that  not 
clothed  in  the  depth  of  mystery,  corruption 
and  intrigue?   Is  it  not,  though? 

How  about  those  objects  now?  Do  they 
not  really  make  sense  and  are  you  people 
not  really  ashamed  of  yourselves  for  wasting 
the  time  of  the  House  in  this  way? 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  makes  sense? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  You  should  be 
ashamed,  if  you  are  not. 

Now  this  gentleman,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Grange— the  gentleman  for  whom  these 
people  have  been  wasting  the  time  of  the 
House  for  over  three  days  here— this  gentle- 
man is  not  even  unknown  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  is  not  only  Grange. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  sir,  he  knows  him 
qliite  well. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  I  know  him? 


Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  He  knows  him  quite 
well,  I  say,  do  you  not,  sir? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Well,  sir,  let  me  just 
refresh  your  memory.  Let  me  refer  back, 
say,  to  May  15,  1964,  when  there  was  a 
gathering  of  Liberals  down  here  in  the  Royal 
York  hotel.  I  think  they  called  it  an  "annual" 
—I  quote  the  "annual"— meeting  of  the 
Ontario  Liberal  federation.    Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Now,  listen  to  the 
lineup  of  Tories  they  had  at  this  thing:  They 
had  a  panel,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  administrative 
boards.  The  subject-matter  of  that  was:  "Are 
administrative  boards  a  threat  to  civil  lib- 
erty"?—let  me  put  quotes  and  a  question 
mark,  just  like  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 
This  apparently  was  a  very  good,  liberally 
oriented,  panel  discussion,  because  listen  to 
the  Tories  they  had  on  this  thing. 

The  chairman,  one  Jerry  Grafstein,  the 
president  of  the  young  Liberals.  Is  Jerry 
around  today?  Stand  up,  Jerry,  wherever  you 
are.  All  right.  So  Jerry  is  there  as  chairman. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  You  are  on  "Candid  Camera." 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Listen  to  the  other 
Tories  they  had  on  the  panel.  That  well- 
known  Tory,  Dr.  Mark  McGuigan.  Who  is 
Dr.  Mark  McGuigan?  He  is  so  much  of  a 
Tory  that  he  was  at  one  time,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  is  still,  the  erstwhile  Liberal  candidate 
in  the  Toronto  riding  of  St.  Patrick.  That  is 
who  the  other  Tory  was.  Of  course,  he  was 
defeated. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Now,  sir,  who  was 
another  good  Tory  on  that  panel  discussion? 
None  other  than  the  one-time  candidate  for 
Sudbury,  this  one,  unfortunately,  successful- 
Elmer  Sopha,  QC,  MPP. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  not  a  Tory, 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  You  are  not  a  Tory? 
That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  The 
third  member  of  the  panel  was  Mr.  Samuel 
G.  M.  Grange,  QG. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  These  are  the 
shadowy  figures;  these  are  these  people 
clothed  in  corruption. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  was  the  only  Tory  there. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  should  have 
stayed  in  bed  today. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Well,  let  me  just  say 
this:  I  think  I  have  wasted  the  time  of  the 
House  enough;  I  have  taken  ten  minutes  here. 
I  do  not  apologize  to  the  House,  quite  frankly, 
because  I  think  we  have  all  been  sitting  here 
quite  patiently  now  for  three  days.  I  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  members  opposite,  if 
I  may  say  so,  should  be  ashamed  of  the  time 
that  has  been  taken  up  on  this  matter- 
Mr.  Bryden:  After  your  performance  no- 
body could  be  put  to  shame  on  anything. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —on  the  petty,  pic- 
ayune, little  criticisms,  when  the  real  answers 
were  available  to  them  as  they  were  available 
to  me. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  listened,  as  all  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  listened,  to  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  decrying  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  have  the  opportunities  of 
placing,  before  the  people  of  Ontario,  the 
picture  as  they  see  it.  They  have  taken  the 
position,  both  parties,  that  the  government 
benches  have  at  their  disposal  the  facilities 
with  which  to  grind  out  propaganda  and  point 
out  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  that  they, 
poor  souls,  do  not  have  any  facilities  at  all. 
To  the  hon.  Minister  of  Tourism  and  Infor- 
mation I  say  that,  when  it  comes  to  having 
a  propaganda  machine,  we  on  this  side  are 
just  amateurs.  We  are  just  beginners.  I  say 
to  the  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature,  if 
they  will  pay  attention  to  me,  that  I  will 
bring  to  their  attention  probably  the  most 
efficient  propaganda  machine  on  behalf  of 
members  of  a  party  that  this  province  has 
ever  seen,  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers: 
The  eight  of  them  sit  over  there;  they  of 
the  NDP. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  little 
bit  of  history.  And  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  George  did  not  use  a  better  term  when 
he  described  those  eight  there  as  being 
"holier  than  thou." 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  the  old  Tory  smear. 

sHon.  Mr;  Yaremko:  Not  the  Tory  smear, 
the  facts  of  the  case.  And  you,  speaking  as 
an  expert— 

Intisrjections  by  hon.  members. 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  In  the  spring  of  1963, 
before  some  of  the  hon.  members  were  in  this 
House,  the  member  for  Bellwoods  wrote  what 
was  called  his  springtime  letter  to  his  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  he  sent  them  a  road  map. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  And  he  sent  them  a 
road  map.  It  was  a  very  nice  letter.  I  will 
read  the  letter  to  you,  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
propaganda  that  is  sent  out  from  this  side  of 
the  House: 

Dear  Neighbour:  Again  spring  is  in  the 
air  and  after  the  long  winter  our  thoughts 
will  be  directed  to  the  wonderful  warm 
days  of  summer.  We  citizens  of  Ontario 
are  fortunate  in  the  many  fine  things  that 
nature  has  provided  for  us— 

I    did    not    say    "the    government";    I    said 

"nature"  has  provided  for  us: 

—and  we  are  fortunate  in  the  provision 
which  the  government  has  made  of  the 
wonderful  highways  that  enable  us  to 
travel  to  see  and  enjoy  the  works  of  nature 
and  also  to  travel  to  be  with  friends  and 
family  members.  I  am  pleased,  indeed,  to 
be  able  to  send  you  the  most  recent  of  our 
maps  which  I  hope  will  be  of  enjoyment 
and  service  to  you,  even  if  you  do  not 
yourself  drive. 

And  the  hon.  members  of  the  NDP  group 
condemned  this  as  being  propaganda  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Reaimie:  It  is  craziness— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  sent  it  out  on  April 
11,  during  the  course  of  the  session.  The 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine— and  here  is  a 
smear  tactic  that  has  never  been  equalled  in 
the  province,  it  is  the  finest  example  of  a 
roorback  that  this  House  has  even  seen— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  you  had  a  roor- 
back last  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  On  the  morning  of  the 
last  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  two  hours  before  this 
House  was  going  to  prorogue,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber got  up  in  the  House  and  accused  the 
member  for  Bellwoods  of  using  a  propa- 
ganda machine  for  distributing  these  maps. 
As  he  was  speaking;  as  he  was  condemning 
me  in  this  House;  the  hon.  member  for 
Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Davison)  sat  there  with 
a  little  bit  of  a  cherubic  smile,  as  he  has  on 
his  face  now,  having  just  come  up  from  the 
hallway,  having  put  not  maps,  but  10,000 
pieces  of  literature  to  his  constituents.  He 
sat  there  with  a  cherubic  smile  while  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  was  berating  nie. 
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Interjections  by  Hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  has  this  to  do  with  this 
vote? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Did  the  hon.  member 
for  Hamilton  East  send  out  a  road  map?  This 
is  the  letter  he  sent  out,  and  I  want  to  make 
a  comparison  of  propaganda. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Have 
you  been  pilfering  the  mails? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  post  office  sup- 
ply you  with  details  of  everything  that  goes 
through? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Make  a  charge,  I  sit 
down.  Go  ahead,  do  not  ask  a  question, 
make  a  charge. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Have  you  stopped 
beating  your  wife? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  asked  you  a  ques- 
tion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  You  make  a  statement 
and  then  I  will  state  whether  you  are  right 
or  wrong. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  say,  does  the  post  office 
give  you  the  details— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  make  the  statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Can  I  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  no,  you  make  the 
charge,  that  I  open  the  mail. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Can  I  ask  the  question? 
Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  ask  the  question? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Orderl 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  asked  me  to  get  up 
and  ask  the  question— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  no,  sit  down,  I 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  asked  me  to  get  up 
and  ask  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  made  that  tac- 
tical error  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position (Mr.  Thompson),  and  I  am  no  longer 
giving  up  the  floor. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
speaking  to  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  he  does 
not  have  to  answer,  but  I  have  the  right  to 
ask  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Oh,  sit  down,  I  have 
the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  said,  "Get  up  and 
ask  the  question." 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  answering  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine.  He  said,  "Do 
you  open  the  mails?"  I  do  not  open  the 
mails. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  not  say,  did  you  open 
the  mail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  You  did. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  not. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  making  a  charge,, 
I  am  asking  a  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  not  talking  to 
you;  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East 
asked  the  question. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  willing  to  answer  a 
question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  said,  "Ask  the  question  and  do  not 
make  a  charge." 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  speaking  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  no,  you  are  talking  to 
me  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  not  talking  to- 
you. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  no,  you  said,  "Ask  the 
question  and  do  not  make  a  charge."  And  I 
will  ask  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gave 

up  the  floor  the  other  day- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  If  you  want  to  stand  up 

and  bluster  about,  we  will  a^  the  question. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  will  you  please  rule  as  to  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Apparently,  by  what  I  un- 
derstand, tlie  Minister  does  not  have  to 
answer  tlie  question  unless  he  wants  to,  but 
if  you  want  to  make  a  charge- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  making  a  charge, 
I  wanted  to  ask  a  question.  He  wanted  me 
to  ask  the  question  and  I  will  ask  the  ques- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  was  not  even  talking 
to  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  was  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth  East.  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  East  asked  me   a  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  you  want  to  fight  it  out 
and  have  this  kind  of  battle,  let  us  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  thing.  This  seems  to  be  the 
way  you  boys  want  to  do  this.  Now  let  me 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  floor  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  East  asked  me— 

Mr.   Bryden:    On    a   point   of   order,    Mr. 
Chairman.   Since  various  points  of  order  have 
been     raised     by     these     hon.      gentlemen 
opposite- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  your  in- 
dulgence to  state  my  point  of  order  without 
this  constant  yakking.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  old 
straw  that  the  hon.— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mt.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  old  straw 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  threshing  is  totally 
irrelevant  to  the  motion  before  this  House.  I 
was  willing  to  go  along  with  comic  relief  for 
a  while.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
motion,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vote 
and  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  interest  of 
some  sort  of  coherence  in  debate,  it  should 
be  ruled  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Famous  last  words; 
look  who  is  talking. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  for 
your  ruling.  What  he  has  been  saying  is 
totally  irrelevant. 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  East  asked  me  a  question  and  he 
should  have  known  the  ^swer. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  asked  for  a  ruling. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  for 

Wentworth  East- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  should  have 

the  decency  to  wait  for  the  ruling. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Oh,  look  who  is  talk- 
ing.  Famous  last  words;  look  who  is  talking. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  he  in  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  apparently,  he  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine,  thank  you.  "Appar- 
ently!" 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  East,  I  think  he  made  a  slip  of 
the  tongue  when  he  asked  me  whether  I 
opened  the  mails,  because  he  should  know 
that  the  Yaremko  family  in  Hamilton  is  quite 
prolific  and  it  would  be  quite  the  natural 
thing  for  me  to  have  in  my  hand  an  envelope, 
franked  by  the  House  of  Assembly  with  a 
stamp,  addressed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Yaremko,  262  Kensington  Avenue  North. 

An  hon.  member:  When  was  it  franked? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  On  April  25,  the  very 
last  day.  And  then,  just  to  make  doubly  sure, 
I  have  one  addressed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Yaremko. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  He  is  a  good  supporter  of  the 
NDP. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  same  day  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  was  castigating 
me  for  sending  out  a  map,  the  hon.  member 
for  Hamilton  East  sat  there,  as  he  does  now, 
with  a  cherubic  smile,  and  sent— 

Mr.  Gisbom:  It  was  the  same  day  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  made  a  statement— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  He  said: 

In  these  last  days  of  the  current  session- 
He  should  have  said,  "the  last  day,"  because 
he  wanted  to  be  sure  the  letter  was  going  to 
be  received  the  day  after  this  House  closed, 
—it  seems  appropriate  that  I   once  again 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  particulars,  that 
several  of  the  things  I  fought  for  in  these 
past  four  years  are  being  finally  translated 
into  legislation. 
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Guess  who  is  going  to  get  the  credit  for  all 
the  things  done  that  session?  He  is  reporting 
what  he  accomplished,  not  what  the  govern- 
ment did. 

An  Hon.  member:  Oh,  that  is  not  fair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  quote: 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  now  have 
legislation  to  provide  minimum  wages  for 
both  men  and  women.  As  a  member  of  the 
select  committee  studying  car  insurance 
plans,  I  am  sure  that  before  long  legisla- 
tion will  be  passed  to  provide  all  Ontario 
citizens  with  more  adequate  protection.  I 
feel,  too,  that  we  will  soon  have  a  Medicare 
plan  and  provisions  for  portable  pensions. 

Yes,  sir,  the  hon.  member  did  not  say  that  the 
Progressive-Conservative  administration  under 
the  leadership  of  John  P.  Robarts  was  doing 
all  this— this  was  done  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Hamilton  East.  That  was  in  1963.  That 
very  day  that  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine was  castigating  me,  somebody  told  me, 
"John,  you  should  have  seen  the  carloads  of 
stuff  that  the  NDP  are  moving  out  in  the 
hallway."  So  I  sent  a  note  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  East  and  in  it  I  said: 

Dear  Reg: 

How  many  pieces  of  mail  did  you  put  in 
the  post  oflBce  today? 

Nice  man  that  he  was,  he  wrote  back:  "700." 
Rut  you  see,  I  had  sent  the  note  to  the  wrong 
man. 

The  man  who  was  putting  in  10,000 
to  cover  his  whole  riding  was  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Hamilton  East,  but  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth  East  only  put  in  700. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  re- 
member the  day  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  got 
up  in  the  House  and  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  the  right  of  franking,  and  he  laid  the 
statement  down  that  this  was  perfectly  in 
order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  but  it  was  before 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  spoke  that  the  hon. 
member  was  castigating  me,  and  when  the  two 
of  you  did  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  I  castigated  the  hon.  Minister  for 
—it  was  a  long  time  ago,  but  if  he  wants  to  be 
castigated  again  I  will  be  happy  to  do  it- 
was  for  using  government  stationery,  govern- 
ment releases,  the  time  of  government 
employees,  and  government  maps,  apart  alto- 
gether from  postage— 

An  hon.  member:  What  are  you  using? 


Mr.  Bryden:  —to  build  tip  his  own  image, 
and  none  of  my  colleagues  ever  did  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  was  wrong  then  and  he  is  wrong 
now.  Rut  then  a  year  goes  by  and  something 
must  have  been  said.  You  know,  the  left  hand 
began  to  talk  to  the  right  hand,  or  something, 
over  there,  because  the  then  leader  of  the 
Opposition— the  NDP  group,  pardon- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  were  right  the  first 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —got  up  at  the  follow- 
ing session  and  asked  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
to  establish  a  policy  with  respect  to  this.  I 
have  not  got  it  in  font  of  me,  but  there  was 
some  statement  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
reasonable- 
Mr.  Gisborn:  For  postage  only! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —reasonable  amounts. 
So  in  April,  1964,  Donald  C.  MacDonald, 
MPP  for  York  South,  sends  out  a  letter— 

An  hon.  member:  One  letter? 

Another  hon.  member:  How  many? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well  let  me  see.  The 

letter  is  addressed: 

Dear  Friends: 

One  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  is  to  maintain  any 
real  contact  with  his   constituents   in  the 
four  years  between  elections- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  did  you  get  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  reading  your 
letter. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  did  you  get  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  From  sources  similar 
to  those  from  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  got  a  letter  of  mine. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Send  me  over  the  envelope, 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  You  see  the  hon.  mem- 
ber points  out  the  difficulties  of  conveying 
information  from  one  election  period  to 
another.  When  a  government  wants  to  put 
information  before  the  electors,  that  is  "propa- 
ganda." When  the  hon.  member  does  it,  it  is 
putting  information  out,  it  is  "maintaining 
contact." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Do  not  do  as  I 
do,  do  as  I  say. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  do  not  know  how 
many  you  sent  out,  but  there  are  65,000 
people  in  the  provincial  riding  for  York 
South.  I  would  assume  that  you  could  have 
sent  any  number  up  to  65,000. 

Mr.  MacDona'd:  When  you  have  finished 
I  will  tell  von.  This  is  only  beginning,  when 
you  have  finished  1  will  set  you  right. 

Hon.    Mr.    Yaremko:    Now    you    see    the 

newspapers  had  given  a  fair  amount  of  pub- 
licity to  the  member  for  Bellwoods  having 
used  the  franking  privilege  to  send  out  a  map 
and  some  people  decried  that,  especially 
members  of  the  NDP.  But  listen  to  this,  this 
is  what  is  known  as  "clearing  the  deck": 

But  Premier  Robarts  has  authorized  mail- 
ings from  Queen's  Park— 

which  would  almost  give  the  inference  that 
Premier  John  Robarts  has  authorized  the 
sending  of  this  very  letter. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  your  conclusion. 

Mr.  Brvden:  That  is  your  twisted  type  of 
interpretation. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr  Yaremko:  I  will  not  read  all  the 
letter,  but  there  is  one  word  that  I  would  like 
to  point  out.  This  is  under  Donald  C.  Mac- 
Donald's  signature: 

I  became  involved  in  a  vigorous  battle 

to  clean  up— I  heard  many  representations 

—I  introduced  a  motion— my  motion— I  made 

a  series  of  public— 

That  is  what  is  known  as  the  "big  I." 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  know  this  is  ridiculous,  I 
am  ashamed  of  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  it  was  my  report  to 
my  constituents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  not  saying  that 
this  is  improper;  I  am  just  putting  out  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Quite  unrelated  to  the  facts 
we  were  dealing  with,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Today's  Hansard  -mil 
reveal  that  not  a  single  word  that  I  say- 
Mr.  Bryden:  You  are  just  trying  to  justify 
your  guilty  conscience. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —is  criticism  of  this 
action.  All  I  say  is  this:  "That  is  really  the 
holdier  than  thou  crew."    The  hon.  member 


for  Sudbury  who  is  using  words  to  chide, 
asked  the  question  just  a  moment  ago: 

Should  the  government  alone  have  this 
privilege?  I  say  it  does  not  have  that 
privilege.  There  is  the  finest  propaganda 
machine  that  this  province  has  ever  seen. 
Right  there. 

Mr.  MflcDopald:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  rose  he  said  that 
there  was  a  motion  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  we  should  sneak  to  that  motion,  and  then 
with  chiira^teristic  Tory  consistency  he 
covered  the  "waterfront."  I  can  onlv  assume, 
Mr.  Chairman,  from  your  gpnero<^itv  in  the 
last  half  hour  that  the  "waterfront"  is  up  for 
debate  in  this  Hou^'e,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  "waterfront"  will  be  debated. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Make  stire  it  is  not  a 
muddy  ditch. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  comments  of  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  in  saving  that  we 
have  the  finest  propaganda  machine  in  this 
province.  I  appreciate  him  saving  that  we 
have  the  finest  one.  I  rather  take  pride  in  it. 
It  is  the  kind  of  efficiency  that  I  wish  I  could 
see  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  At  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense also! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  get  to  that  in  a 
minute.  What  the  government  has  done 
through  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George  and 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  is  to  rise  and 
to  try  to  deliberately  confuse  the  issue  on 
the  point  on  which  they  are  guilty.  Now  let 
me  try  to  sort  out  the  irrelevancy. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  Then  we 
will  start  to  sort  you  out. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right,  that  is  why  I 
was  correct  when  I  said  we  would  be  here 
for  a  week.  This  debate  will  now  be  going 
on  for  a  week. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  deal  with  the 
issue  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  has  in- 
jected, and  it  is  completely  irrelevant.  I 
have  sat  in  this  House  for  ten  years— 

An  hon.  member:  Too  long.  Will  you  be 
back? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  the  first  time-I  will 
not  be  an  overnight  guest  like  some  of  you 
perhaps,  although  I  was  dubbed  that  when  I 
arrived. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to 
speak  on  this  thing.  If  you  want  to  let  all 
the  yakking  go  on,  fine,  let  it  go  on. 

I  have  been  here  for  ten  years  and  the  first 
time  I  sent  out  anything  that  was  franked 
here,  to  my  constituents,  was  after  I  put  the 
question  last  year  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
I  will  inform  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
that  I  sent  it  out  only  to  the  area  of  Weston; 
in  other  words,  to  25  to  150  polling  areas  in 
my  riding.  So,  in  ten  years,  I  have  sent  out 
letters  once  to  25  out  of  150  polls— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  I  have  not  got  the  letter  in 
front  of  me  but  I  distinctly  heard  the  hon. 
member  say  it  was  the  first  letter  in  ten  years. 
At  the  time  that  this  discussion  was  made  I 
produced  a  letter  sent  by  you  to  editors  of 
newspapers- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Half  a  dozen  people— what  are 
you  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Editors  of  newspapers. 

And  the  interesting  thing  was  that  the  hon. 

member- 
Mr.  Bryden:   This   is  typical  of  the  hon. 

Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  correcting  the 
hon.  member's  statement. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just 
—I  am  glad  to  have  these  interruptions^show 
you  how  completely  irrelevant  they  are?  Sure, 
a  lot  of  mail  goes  out  of  my  ofiice;  and  what 
went  out  of  my  ofiice,  to  which  he  is  referring 
—and  presumably  he  got  it  again  from  some 
friends  in  the  outside  world— was  a  letter  that 
went  to  three  weekly  newspapers  in  my 
riding. 

Hon.    Mr.    Yaremko:    And    you    use    an 

addressograph  machine  for  three  newspapers! 
What  an  efficient  system! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly!  How  do  you 
know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Because  it  was 
addressed  by  an  addressograph  machine.  A 
machine  for  three  letters? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  getting  a  little  interested  as  to  where 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  is  getting  all 
this  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  the  letter  down- 
stairs. It  was  mailed  out  by  you  to  a  news- 
paper man. 


Mr.  Bryden:  What  do  you  do,  go  around 
looking  in  waste  paper  baskets? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  went 
to  three  papers  in  my  constituency,  namely, 
the  Weston  Times,  the  Mount  Dennis  News 
Weekly  and  another  one  that  has  ceased 
publication,  the  Fairbanks  Examiner.  This 
is  what  went  out.  It  may  well  have  been  a 
release  to  a  meeting  that  I  spoke  to  there, 
and  I  did  a  double  job  in  efficiency— our  most 
efficient  propaganda  machine.  I  did  it  for 
both  a  meeting  in  the  area  and  I  sent  it  to 
the  papers  as  a  report  from  Queen's  Park; 
that  is  the  explanation  that  the  hon.  Minister 
wanted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  You  mean  you  sent 
letters  to  constituents  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  obvious  that  the 
obtuseness  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
requires  things  to  be  in  simple  A  B  Cs.  The 
simple  ABC  here— what  he  thinks  is  a 
refutation  of  my  basic  point— was  a  report 
from  Queen's  Park  that  went  to  three  weekly 
papers.  If  it  was  mimeographed,  I  can  ex- 
plain to  you— because  I  know  what  happens 
in  my  office;  it  is  not  haphazard— I  can  explain 
to  you  it  was  a  report  from  Queen's  Park, 
which  was  a  press  release  about  a  speech  to 
a  meeting  that  I  had  given  either  in  my 
constituency  or  close  enough  to  it,  so  tfiat 
what  I  was  saying  was  relevant  to  the  con- 
stituency. I  also  sent  it  out  as  a  report  from 
Queen's  Park  on  the  same  mimeograph  paper 
as  I  prepared  the  original  release. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  if  that  is  not 
fooling  the  constituents!  That  is  not  a  report 
from  Queen's  Park,  that  is  giving  an  official 
connotation  to  a  press  gallery  report. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  come  back,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  since  the  hon.  Provincial  Sec- 
retary has  chosen  to  introduce  this  whole 
issue,  I  repeat,  I  never  once  used  the. mails, 
though  I  know  they  have  been  used  by 
people  in  my  own  party— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  May  I  ask  this  very- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  you  may  not;  I  have 
the  floor,  I  have  the  floor  for  a  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Just  one  simple  ques- 
tion- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Do  you  think  it  is  fair 
for  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  to  casti- 
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gate    me    for    what    the    hon.    member    for 
Wentworth  East  does? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  too  bad  I  castigated  you; 
I  will  never  do  it  again. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  finally 
raised  this  point  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
to  clarify  what  was  the  legitimate  procedure 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  very  careful. 
He  said  that  you  could  send  out  a  reasonable 
number.  I  now  say  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary,  because  it  is  time  we  got  this  out 
on  top  of  the  table,  that  I  am  going  to  put 
a  question  on  the  order  paper  as  to  how 
many  pieces  have  been  cleared  through  this 
office  of  the  post  office  here,  and  therefore 
paid  from  the  provincial  Treasury,  for  all  of 
the  members  in  the  House  in  the  last 
year.  That  will  be  on  the  order  paper 
tomorrow.  We  will  get  this  issue  right  on 
top  of  the  table. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  What  is 
that  going  to  prove?  The  number  will  be 
about  ten  times  as  much  for  yoiur  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  find  out.  We  will 
put  it  right  on  top  of  the  table- 
Mr.  White:  It  may  be  100  times. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —how  much  mail  has 
been  sent  on  behalf  of  each  member  in 
this  House  during  the  calendar  year  of  1964. 


Then  we  will  perhaps  get  a  clearer  picture  of 
this  as  to  whether  it  is— 

Now,  I  have  one  more  point  to  make.  Even 
the  letters  that  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
has  raised,  were  letters  to  constituents  and 
none  of  them  included  a  road  map,  each  one 
of  which  must  cost  a  few  cents— I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  how  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Which  is  available  to 
every  citizen  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  available  to 
every  citizen  of  the  province  of  Ontario  who 
wants  them  and  who  seeks  them.  I  submit 
it  is  abuse  for  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
to  get  5,000  or  10,000  of  them  and  send  them 
out  to  people  who  will  not  be  using  road 
maps  at  all. 

Hon.   Mr.   Yaremko: 

own  constituents. 


You   speak   for   your 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly,  and  I  would 
wonder  what  would  happen  if  everybody  in 
this  House  here  were  to  suddenly  get  in  touch 
with  The  Department  of  Highways  and  say, 
"We  want  10,000  road  maps  to  send  out  to 
every  one  of  our  constituents."  I  just  wonder 
how  long  we  could  go  on  without  a  protest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  issue  that  has 
been  raised  and  is  irrelevant  to  the  point  we 
were  discussing— I  will  continue  at  8  o'clock, 
then,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TOURISM  AND  INFORMATION 
(continued) 
On  vote  2003. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  we  recessed  at  6  o'clock,  I 
was  attempting  to  rescue  this  debate  from 
the  utter  confusion  that  had  been  created 
by  a  couple  of  storm  troopers  who  came 
barging  in,  when  we  had  just  about  completed 
the  debate.  One  of  the  men  involved,  Mr. 
Chairman,  said  "he  was  a  professional  runner 
of  interference.  In  effect,  the  objective  of 
these  efforts  was  clearly  to  distract  both  the 
attention  of  this  House  and  the  pubUc  from 
the  issue  upon  which  this  debate  has  been 
focused  for  about  two  or  three  days. 

Just  before  6  o'clock,  I  was  trying  to  dis- 
pose of  one  irrelevant  issue  that  had  been 
brought  in  here.  There  may  be  an  appropri- 
ate time,  indeed  I  suggest  there  should  be 
an  appropriate  time,  to  review  the  whole 
question  of  mailings  from  this  Legislature.  I 
sought  clarification  on  this  issue  last  year  and 
I  got  a  statement  from  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter (Mr.  Robarts)  which,  when  I  read  it,  I 
conceded  is  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  and  on 
the  top  at  the  same  time.  That  is  a  pretty 
remarkable  achievement  to  be  on  both  sides 
of  the  fence  and  on  the  top  at  the  same  time, 
but  there  will  be  another  occasion  to  debate 
that.  That  is  not  relevant  to  this  particular 
issue. 

When  we  get  down  to  the  issue  which  we 
are  debating,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  start  by 
reiterating  what  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine (Mr.  Bryden)  stated  on  Friday,  that  we 
concede  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  problem. 
We  concede  that  where  you  draw  the  line 
between  government  propaganda  or  party 
propaganda,  the  government-party  propa- 
ganda, and  legitimate  information  on  the 
activities  of  the  government,  is  a  very  difficult 
problem.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  say  that 
it  is  an  easy  division  to  make. 

There  was  a  very  interesting  argument 
put  forward,  in  the  more  rational  part  of  his 
address,  by  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George 
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(Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence).  I  do  not  think  it  was 
a  correct  argument,  but  it  was  a  fairly 
rational  part  of  his  address.  He  said,  for 
example,  that  there  had  grown  up  an  im- 
balance in  services  and  provision  of  services 
for  representatives  of  the  fourth  estate  here. 
If  I  interpret  it  correctly,  what  in  effect  he 
was  saying,  was  that  services  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  newspapers,  but  there  had  not 
.been  adequate  services  provided  for  TV  and 
radio,  and  that  he  had  long  said  that  there 
should  be  some  redressing  of  the  balance  of 
these  services,  and  therefore  he  welcomed 
the  kind  of  thing  that  the  govermnent  has 
done. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  about  one 
of  the  things  the  government  has  done  on 
this  particular  point.  I  think  when  we  have 
now  moved,  for  example,  to  where  a  sizeable 
proportion,  if  not  a  majority,  as  was  sug- 
gested yesterday  by  the  hon.  member  for 
London  South  (Mr.  White)— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Call 
him  the  whip. 

An  hon.  member:  The  government  whip. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  the  government 
whip.  He  suggested  that  where  you  hasve  a 
majority  of  the  hon.  members  on  the  electronic 
news  services,  it  is  clear— in  this  day  and  age 
when  this  is  becoming  a  more  and  more 
important  portion  of  the  mass  communication 
media— that  we  should  provide  services  for 
them,  and  I  have  no  objection  at  all.  Ap- 
parently some  objections  have  been  voiced 
from  the  Liberal  benches  with  regard  to  the 
provision  of  a  room  and  all  the  necessary 
facilities- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  We  made  no  objections 

to  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps I  am  wrong,  but  I  can  recall  descrip- 
tions— 

An  hon.  member:  You  are,  as  usual. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute  now.  I  can 
recall    descriptions    about    boudoirs    being 
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established  in  which  the  moustaches  of  the 
hon.  Ministers  across  the  way  would  be 
trimmed  and  their  noses  would  be  powdered 
—but  perhaps  I  cdndiidied  wtongly  that  this, 
was  casting  doubts  upon  the  wisdom  of  this. 
If  they  have  now  changed  their  minds  and-, 
they  agree  that  this  is  an  adequate  division 
-4Jif  iSefyiq^s— ^ ..   ,. , ,...,,., ..-r- 

An  hon.   member:    We   are   not  changing 

V     Mr;  MacDonftHt  I  aifl  «ed!ang  to  get  areas 
'*#  agreement  here  tonight.   I  am  delighted. 

.'.v'liitctjectioiis  by  ton.  members. 

,,,  Mr*  Ohairman:  Order,  order! 

j.„,     ':,..'  .  .      .  ■ 

5-    Mr.  MacDonald:   But  my  point— if  I  may 

.pick  up'  the  Hne  pf  argument  that  the  hon. 

^member  for  St.  George  has.  advanced— is  this: 

iNjeyer  iij  the  previous  imbalance,  when  pre- 

-sumably  the  government  was  giving  greater 

provision  of  services  to   the   press,   did  this 

government  get   into   the   position  where   it 

was  paying;  for  the  production  costs  of  the 

.jp!ress.y,  ,     : 

.  ^ :  You  have  to  have  a  balance  the  other  way 

,  to  .meet  this  new  electronic  news;  but  what, 

';jil  effect,,  the  government  has  moved  into  is 

the  paying  of  production  costs,  or  some  of 

the  production  costs,   for  the   tapes.    I  will 

;ic6ine;  to  the  productaJDnof  them  in  a  moment. 

Moreover,   they  are   being  paid  out  of  the 

public  Treasury. 

■Not  bnly^  is  iJie   government  paying  for 

,  their  production  costs  but,  in  some  instances, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  interesting  thing  is  that 

, we  are  told  that  there  is  at  least  one  radio 

^  Station  which  thinks  this  is  not  the  kind  of 

service  they  want.   Rut  they  are  not  saying 

to   the   government,   "Do   not   send   us   any 

.tapes."    Why   should   they?    They   are   not 

going  to  refuse  to  take  Uiis  little  bit  of  a 

handout. 

* '    Hori.    A.    Grossman    (Minister   of  Reform 
institutions):  What  about  mats? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  taking  the  tape, 
they  are   erasing  it,   and  they   are   using  it 
.Again— so  this  government  is  supplying  part 
of  the  supplies  of  this  particular  medium. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wondering  if  I  can 
How  proceed,  assuming  that  hon.  members  on 
^e   other  side   of  the   House  are   trying  to 
grasp   the   point  we   are  making— even   if   I 
cannot  make  it  clear.  There  is  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  press  releases  the  government  puts 
r>out  and  the  press  releases  we  put  out.   They 
:^are  hoth  paid  from  the  public  Treasury. 


I  would  agree,  if  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
George  wants  to  interrupt,  that  it  is  rather 
a  poor  balance— like  balancing  off  a  rabbit 
against  an  elephant— becaxise  notwithstanding 
the  compliments  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
.  tary  (Mr.  Yaremko)  with  regard  to  the  effici- 
ency of  our  propaganda  machine,  it  is  very 
small  by  comparison  with  what  the  govern- 
ment has. 

5ut  what  we  end  up  with,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  area  where  you  have  eliminated  the 
irrelevancies;  and  when  you  have  eliminated 
the  areas  in  which  there  is  an  imbalance  in  the 
legitimate  use  of  press  releases  and  services 
for  the  public,  we  come  down  to  this  new 
development  of  the  government,  the  radio- 
television  news  service,  in  which  the  public  is 
'paying  the  production  costs.  It  never  did  that 
before  for  the  press. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  about  mfife? 
What  about  the  production  of  mats?  That  is 
part  of  the  production  costs.  • 

Mr.  MacDonald:  To  a  small  degree,  yes, 
^  but  mats  are  not  the  major  provision  of  the 
services  to  the  press.  It  is  the  complete  tape 
.that  you  are  doing. 

But  even  more  important,  Mr.  Chairmah, 
not  only  are  they  paying  the  production  costs, 
but  they  axe  putting. out  only  one  side  of  the 
story.  There  has  been  no  efFort  at  all  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  to  deny  that  this  is 
-the. characteristic  of  this  Fairbaim  series.  It  is 
•wholly  the  government's  side  of  the  picture. 
It  is  sympathetically  presented.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  go  a  little  further  and  I  will 
-illustrate  the  subtlety  with  which  anti-Oppo- 
sition propaganda,  or  very  clever  government 
propaganda  is  slipped  into  it 

I  have  here,  for  example,  the  "Report 
from  Queen's  Park"  for  February  19,  in  whidh 
(he  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Randall)  is  reporting  with  regard  to 
the  regional  development  conference.  He  «aid, 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  Don  Fairbaim. 
Even  in   socialistic  Sweden  they  found 

that  it  was  not  perhaps  economical  to  have 

industry  move  into  areas  where  there  are 

great  numbers  of  unemployed. 

Now  I  will  not  go  into  the  substance  of  this 
point,  I  happen  to  have  been  on  that  panel 
and  heard  it.  But,  "even  in  sociahstic 
Sweden";  there  is  an  obvious  political  over- 
tone there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  we  are  not  a 
socialist  government. 

Mt.  MadDonald:  Rightl  But  the  tone  (rf  ft, 
"even  in  socialistic  Sweden." 
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Then  the  next  page;  watch  the  subtlety  of 
this  one: 

This  and  many  others  came  out  of  the 
conference,  but  we  recognize  that  with  a 
dynamic  economy  there  are  some  people- 
In   other   words,   there   are   all   these   subtle 
undertones  of  praising  the  government. 

Now  this  is  all  very  fine,  but  it  is  one-sided 
and  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
presentation  is  of  a  purely  government  side  of 
the  picture,  shaped  so  that  it  cannot  be 
edited  when  it  gets  there— they  are  not  send- 
ing out  whole  speeches.  They  did  not  do  it 
with  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  they  do 
not  do  it  with  anybody  else. 

They  send  out  excerpts,  and  your  Don 
Fairbairn  chooses  which  excerpts  are  going 
to  be  sent  out.  All  of  this  is  giving  a  one- 
sided picture  and  is  not  a  legitimate  function 
of  a  government  agency. 

Now  there  is  one  final  point  that  emerged, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  very  interesting  one  with 
reference  to  the  arguments  of  Vidon  and  there 
being  an  independent  presentation  of  this 
whole  thing.  I  was  very  interested  in  the 
explanations  that  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
George  gave  us  as  to  the  origins  of  Vidon. 
I  think  the  import  of  what  he  told  us  in  effect 
shows  that  the  whole  discussion  of  Vidon 
is  irrelevant. 

What  vou  have  is  a  freelance  reporter, 
Don  Fairbairn,  hired  by  this  government  to 
do  a  job.  Now  to  suggest  that  this  man  is  an 
independent,  I  think  is  nonsense.  When  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  was  being  drawn  into 
this  servi':'e  at  the  time  of  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  the  man  who  brought  him  down  and 
made  the  arrangements  was  Bill  Kinmnnd^ 
who  is  the  personal  press  aide  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  a  correct  designation  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Executive  assistant. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Executive  assistant,  but 
he  is  an  executive  assistant  who  works  in  the 
area  of  pubHc  relations.  It  was  he  who  made 
the  arrangements,  and  it  was  suggested  this 
afternoon,  anl  nobody  on  the  government 
side  has  denied  it,  that  when  Bill  Kinmond 
was  ill  this  past  fall,  the  man  who  pinch 
hit  for  Bill  Kinmond  for  a  part  or  some  of  the 
time  was  Don  Fairbairn. 

:  Hon-  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  not  right,  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  that  remark  was  made  and  that 
inference  was  left  this  afternoon  I  would  like 
to  correct  it.  Kinmond  works  for  me;  he  is 
on  my  personal  staff.  When  he  was  ill  this 
fall  his  work  was  done  by  other  members  of 
Bay  staflF  and  not  by  Don  Fairbairn. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  correction.  Unfortunately,  this  suggestion 
was  made  some  four  hours  back  in  the  debate 
and  nobody  on  the  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  it  is  pretty  diffi- 
cult to  follow  everytliing  said  in  that  debate 
this  afternoon,  if  you  could  call  it  a  debate, 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  To  set  the 
record  straight,  no  suggestion  was  made,  it 
was  a  question.  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Tourism  and  Information  (Mr.  Auld) 
whether  it  was  true  that  when  Mr.  Kinmond 
had  his  recent  illness  Mr.  Fairbairn  replaced 
him.  That  is  all  it  was.  Now  we  have  had 
the  answer  four  hours  later. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  par  for  the  course 
in  this  debate,  four  hours  later. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  I  gave  an  answer  and  said, 
"not  to  my  knowledge." 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  did  not 
know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  I 
am  in  charge  of  my  department  and  I  am  not 
in  charge  of  anybody  else's. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  You  had 
better  call  on  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  rehash  the  arguments  any  more,  but 
I  want,  seriously,  to  put  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  a  suggestion  for  his  consideration. 
The  government  apparently  is  persuaded  that 
this  is  a  leg'timate  new  development  in  the 
mass  communications  of  a  government  in  this 
modern  day  and  age.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
in  the  Opposition  disagree.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  there  is  serious  disagreement 
among  the  public. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  suggestion  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  is  this:  If  there  is  any 
doubt  that  this  is  not  a  legitimate  new  function 
I  would  think  that  government  itself  is  the 
first  one  that  would  not  want  to  proceed  with 
it.  I  want  to  suggest,  without  going  into  the 
details  of  how  it  should  be  handled  because, 
quite  frankly,  I  have  not  had  the  time  to 
put  my  mind  to  it  as  to  what  would  be  the 
best  way  of  handling  it,  this  is  the  kind  of 
issue  that  is  important  enough  that  it  should 
be  referred  to  some  independent  group  fw 
an  opinion. 

It  might  be  a  group  that  would  include 
people  from  the  press  and  the  radio  and  TV. 
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It  might  include  politicians.  I  do  not  know, 
and  at  the  moment— I  am  not  rendering  any 
jndgment  as  to  the  nature  of  the  body,  but  I 
would  say  that  this  government  is  moving  into 
an  area  which  some  people  are  now  describ- 
ing—and they  are  not  all  in  this  House— as  a 
Pravda  development,  managed  news.  This 
government  should  be  the  first  to  make 
certain  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  resolved  so 
that  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  only  other  solution  that  has  been  sug- 
gested in  this  House  is  the  proposal  that  came, 
I  think,  from  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view,  and  it  is  that  you  have  some  sort  of 
agency  like  this  that  would  give  a  complete 
and  a  balanced  picture  from  both  sides  of 
the  House. 

I  reiterate,  with  my  hon.  colleague  from 
Woodbine,  that  we  are  not  in  favour  of  that. 
We  think  that  you  should  leave  it  to  the 
independent  news  agencies  and  thus  develop 
independence  in  those  news  agencies,  because 
in  the  electronic  news  media  there  is  a  new 
development  almost  every  month  and  I  think 
it  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
If  the  government  wants  to  resolve  this  very 
controversial  issue,  I  suggest  that  it  set  up 
the  appropriate  body  to  look  into  it  and  to 
report  back  to  this  Legislatiu-e  for  our  future 
guidance. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  debate 
took  on  its  second  wind  this  afternoon  on  the 
strength  of  the  motion  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine,  I  really  thought  along  the  line 
of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  my  hon.  friend 
from  St.  George,  that  all  that  needed  to  be 
said  had  been  said. 

Mr.  Ghairman,  that  was  before  I  had  the 
privilege  and  displeasure  of  listening  to  the 
unctuous  histrionics— and  they  were  unctuous 
and  the  performance  was  worthy  of  a  place 
at  least  in  the  Poor  Alex— of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  George.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
irrelevant  ranting  from  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  was  rushed  in  as  sort  of  a  second 
guard  defence. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  think  he  was 
rushed  in. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
rushed  in  or  whether  he  took  it  upon  himself, 
but,  quite  frankly,  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  thought 
that  this  Ghamber  this  afternoon  deteriorated 
Into  a  bear  garden.  I  really  thought  it  was 
iindignified  and  unworthy  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

To  get  into  the  sort  of  thing  of  what 
Sammy  said  to  Al,  and  what  Al  said  to 
Sainmy,  or  how  many  road  maps  into  the 


post  oflBce,  or  whether  somebody  sent  out 
9,000  pieces  of  mail  as  distinct  from  7,000 
pieces  of  maill 

Mr.  Ghairman,  I  think  it  is  indicative  of 
only  one  thing.  I  hearken  back  to  the  days 
of  the  gray  fox  from  Lindsay— and  I  think  this 
is  important— if  my  hon.  friends  here  on  my 
left,  the  noisy  people  from  the  Ghicago  gang 
who  have  had  two  hours  to  sort  of  recharge 
the  battery,  would  just  keep  quiet.  If  the  hon. 
gentlemen  who  make  up  this  ignominious 
group  in  the  Legislature  would  just  be  patient 
and  listen  and  perhaps  restore  a  little  dignity 
to  the  House- 
Interjections  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  my  hon.  friend  here,  who 
can  only  sit  and  make  rude  remarks  from  a 
seated  position,  would  want  to  honour  the 
House  by  getting  to  his  feet  and  contributing 
intelligently  to  the  debate,  we  would  all  be 
prepared  to  listen.  In  the  meantime,  this 
ridiculous  wandering  and  yapping  adds 
absolutely  nothing,  either  to  the  dignity  of  the 
House  or  information  to  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

Now,  Mr.  Ghairman,  what  I  was  saying 
was,  if  we  could  go  back  just  a  few  years 
to  the  days  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
from  Lindsay,  the  former  Premier  of  this 
province,  the  show  that  we  saw  go  on  here 
this  afternoon  would  never  have  been  allowed 
to  carry  on.  No  matter  what  we  did  say 
about  that  gentleman  in  those  days,  and  no 
matter  how  much  we  might  have  disagreed 
with  him,  he  did  provide  leadership.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  he  was  prepared  to  get  on  his 
feet  and  express  to  the  House  what  he 
thought  about  the  issues  of  the  day. 

Now  here,  sir,  we  have  had  a  debate  that 
has  gone  on  for  three  days  about  an  issue  that 
is  quite  simple  and  is  quite  obvious,  and  other 
than  a  few  interjections  from  the  present 
hon.  leader  of  the  House,  we  have  had  no 
positive  government  statement  about  its  view 
on  this  issue.  This  is  an  important  issue,  Mr. 
Ghairman.    Instead  we  have  had  the— 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Do 
not  talk  about  interjections. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Ghairman,  instead  we  have 
had,  as  I  have  said,  the  unctuous,  the  very 
unctuous  ravings,  from  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  George,  and  the  finger-pointing  and  the 
ranting  and  raving  of  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  completely  beclouding  the  issue, 
because  the  government  benches  realize  that 
they  are  in  trouble  on  this  issue,  and  unfor- 
tvmately,  sir,  there  is  not  the  leadership  being 
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provided  from  the  government  benches  to  say 
what  their  attitude  is. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Non- 
sense. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  say,  sir,  this  debate,  having 

gone  on  for  three  days- 
Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  people  of  Ontario  do 

not  mind  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  The  people  of  Ontario  need  an 
answer— deserve  an  answer— and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  is  the  person  who 
should  have  risen  in  his  place  many  hours 
ago  and  expressed,  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment, his  position  on  this  important  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  outline  again,  what 
the  issue  is,  for  the  benefit  particularly  of 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  George,  because  he 
is  far  too  bright  to  have  missed  what  the 
point  is.  The  issue  is  not  the  importance  of 
attaching  publicity  to  the  remarks  from  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  or  to  any  one  of  the  hon. 
Cabinet  Ministers.  They  have  facilities  exclu- 
sive to  them  that  are  denied  to  most  other 
members  of  this  House  for  disseminating 
any  information  they  want  to  disseminate. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  They  hold  respon- 
sible positions;  from  time  to  time  they  make 
pronouncements  which  people  agree  with  or 
disagree  with,  but  they  are  charged  with  that 
responsibility  at  least  for  the  time  being;  they 
have  the  right  and  they  have  the  duty  to  dis- 
seminate those  views.  With  that,  sir,  none 
of  us  can  find  anything  wrong. 

But  the  simple  issue  that  is  here  before  us 
in  this  vote— the  simple  issue  that  has  been 
expressed  by  the  repetition,  by  the  filibuster- 
ing, call  it  that  if  you  want,  by  my  hon. 
colleagues  and  myself,  and  my  hon.  colleagues 
of  the  party  on  my  left— the  simple  issue  is 
that  the  government  has  paraded— it  has 
falsely  paraded;  if  it  is  desired  to  use  the 
word  fraudulent,  I  use  it,  and  I  repeat  it 
again— this  whole  effort  has  fraudulently  been 
paraded  under  the  guise  of  a  government 
service. 

Now,  sir,  this  is  wrong,  and  when  a  body 
is  created  and  paid  for  out  of  public  money 
and  called  the  Ontario  government  radio- 
television  service,  then  it  is  attempted,  and  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  attempted  de- 
liberately, to  give  it  an  official  appearance. 
This  is  not  just  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  or  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  or  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  or  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Tourism  and   Information— who  is  unable  to 


explain  this  in  any  event  and  needs  the  shock 
troops  brought  in  to  help  him  out;  he  has 
not  been  able  to  answer  at  all— what  they  are 
trying  to  do  is  delude  the  people  of  Ontario 
that  this  has  greater  sanction  than  it  has. 

No  one  of  us  here  could  complain  in 
opposition  if  it  was  merely  an  effort  by  an 
individual  Minister  to  explain  his  approach. 
This  is  as  it  should  be— the  same  as  my  hon. 
leader  (Mr.  Thompson)  explains  his  approach 
to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  and  his 
group  explains  their  approach.  But  when 
this  is  surrounded  with  ceremony,  with  titles, 
with  newspaper  publicity,  with  a  fancy  letter- 
head, with  special  facilities,  and  it  is  called 
the  Ontario  government  radio-television  serv- 
ice, that,  sir,  is  where  the  danger  comes  in 
and  that,  sir,  is  what  we  object  to. 

My  hon.  friend  pokes  fun  at  the  suggestion 
I  made  about  an  independent  group.  If  you 
want  to  use  this  sort  of  title,  then  the  only 
way  to  be  fair  about  it  is  to  give  everyone 
equal  participation  in  it.  If  my  hon.  friend, 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  wants  to  get 
up  and  say  that  he  has  the  greatest  budget 
that  anyone  has  seen  in  the  last  100  years,  as 
Provincial  Treasurer,  not  only  is  it  his 
privilege,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  that.  But  when 
he  says  that  this  is  the  view  of  all  the 
government  people,  this  is  wrong,  and  even 
my  hon.  friend  from  St.  George  must  catch 
this  point.  This  is  what  we  object  to,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  this  is  the  whole  point  of  this 
debate  that  has  gone  on,  that  is  going  to  be 
filibustered  if  necessary,  and  that  is  going  to 
be  repeated  if  necessary,  because  we  have  a 
point  to  get  across  here  and  it  is  an  important 
point. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  this  province  get  up  and  say  whether 
there  is  any  other  motive  in  creating  this  new 
service,  and  in  picking  Fairbairn,  whoever 
picked  him— and  I  suspect  I  know  who  picked 
him,  and  1  suspect  he  is  here  in  this  Chamber 
tonight,  but  I  will  not  name  him— and  in 
giving  Fairbairn,  without  putting  him  through 
the  civil  service  process,  this  fancy  position 
of  a  freelance  person  who  is— what  was  the 
phrase  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  used— "a  free- 
lance person  who  is  employed  from  time  to 
time  at  $42  a  week."  This  is  nonsense.  The 
hon.  Minister  whose  estimates  are  before  us 
knows  that  this  is  nonsense,  as  we  all  do. 

If  one  is  going  to  be  frank  and  honest  and 
fair  about  this,  let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
Let  us  mention  that  there  is  being  used,  and 
fraudulently  used,  a  cloak  designed  to  fool  the 
people  of  Ontario.  If  one  is  going  to  say  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  is  entitled  to  his  forum, 
certainly  he  is  and  nobody  can  deny  that, 
and  the  hon.   Prime  Minister  can  have  his 
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people  and  they  can  say  he  says  so  and  so. 
But  to  say  that  the  top  news  from  Queen's 
Park  is  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  made  a 
statement  about  what  a  wonderful  province 
this  is,  or  that  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton 
Centre  (Mrs.  Pritchard)  took  up  the  whole 
interview  saying,  "Oh,  it  is  great  to  be  a 
woman  in  charge  of  a  committee  and  it  is  a 
wonderful  experience  and  we  are  enjoying  it," 
is  utter  nonsense  when  put  forth  by  the 
Ontario  government  radio-television  service. 

If  the  hon.  member  wants  to  say  this  and 
if  somebody  wants  to  pay  money  to  put  her 
on  the  air,  fine.  But  this  is  not  what  the 
Ontario  government  radio-television  service 
should  do.  There  is  a  distinction,  and  a  very 
real  and  obvious  difference,  and  the  govern- 
ment should  be  prepared  to  recognize  this 
diflFerence. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be 
kindly,  that  the  government  perhaps  has 
neglected  to  recognize  the  ramifications  of 
what  it  is  doing.  To  be  less  kindly,  I  suggest 
that  this  is  a  plan,  a  devised  plan,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  machinery  at  its  command, 
to  use  public  money  to  glorify  the  Tory  party 
in  this  province,  completely  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  Opposition  points  of  view.  Pick  up 
these  releases  one  after  the  other— there  is 
not  one  single  reference  to  an  Opposition 
member;  there  is  not  one  single  suggestion 
that  any  government  action  has  been  found 
wanting;  there  is  not  one  single  idea  that 
perhaps  there  might  be  a  different  point  of 
view.  Even  in  this  last  paragraph,  the  one  I 
hold  in  my  hand  here,  Happy  Don  Fairbairn 
says: 

I     am    told     the    business     community 

generally  has  little  objection  to   Ontario's 

legislation  governing  private  pension  plans. 

An  hon.  member:  Does  it  actually  say  that, 
"Happy  Don  Fairbairn"? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  does  not  quite  say 
"Happy  Don  Fairbairn,"  but  that  is  what  it 
says. 

I  just  asked  my  hon.  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  to  think  back  to  a  few  months  ago 
when  we  fought  an  election  campaign,  and 
in  the  riding  of  my  former  leader— 

An  h<Mi.  member:  Who  won? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
is,  sitting  up  there  won— he  beat  him— but  the 
suggestion  in  that  riding  certainly  was  that 
business  was  not  overly  happy  with  the  idea 
that  we  in  this  party  put  forward,  insofar  as 
p^nsioQS  were  concerned  and  my  hon.  friend, 
who  sycceeded  my  former  leader— 

'  Irrfcrjectrons  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Singer:  I  want  to  repeat  that: 

I  am  told  the  business  community 
generally  has  little  objection  to  Ontario's 
legislation  governing  private  pension  plans. 

If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  wants  to  get  back 
into  that  subject,  the  instant  production  by 
insurance  companies  of  elaborate  pamphlets 
saying  this  was  socialism  rampant  and  thou- 
sands of  insurance  employees  were  going  to 
be  put  out  of  their  jobs— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Are  you  talking  about 
private  business  plans? 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  a  moment,  you  can  answer 
after  I  am  through. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  these  things  contributed 
to  the  result  of  the  election.  This  was  part  of 
the  game.  This  is  fine,  and  we  have  no 
objection  to  this.  We  went  to  an  election, 
you  beat  us,  and  we  are  over  here.  Next 
time  we  will  be  over  there. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  I  say  to  you— and  I  think 
this  is  most  important— to  parade  this  non- 
sense, to  parade  Fairbairn's  sugar  and  honey, 
saying  everything  is  fine;  that  the  govern- 
ment is  always  right;  to  parade  this,  not  as 
Tory  propaganda,  because  that  is  all  it  is, 
as  the  Ontario  government  radio-television 
service  is  a  fraud  upon  the  people  of  Ontario. 
I  suggest  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  should 
take  the  lead  tonight  in  trying  to  be  fair— as 
he  says  he  has  been,  and  in  many  things  he 
has  been  more  fair  than  anyone  else  who 
sat  in  that  seat  in  the  last  20  years— but  I  say 
he  should  take  the  lead  tonight.  I  say  that  if 
he  wants  to  make  statements,  let  him  do  it 
from  his  own  facilities,  and  not  parade  under 
a  so-called  public  news  service.  And  if  any 
of  his  colleagues  want  to  do  that,  they  have 
their  facilities. 

Their  votes  are  going  to  carry;  they  are 
going  to  have  their  money;  let  them  do  that, 
but  for  goodness  sake  do  not  set  up  such  a 
news  service.  Do  not  allow  this  government 
to  put  itself  into  the  position  where  it  is 
managing  a  news  service,  where  it  is  con- 
trolling a  news  service,  and  where  it  is  trying 
to  convince  the  millions  of  people  in  this 
province  of  something  that  is  not,  in  fact, 
true. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter is  here  and  my  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview,  in  a  very  able  speech, 
managed  to  provoke  him  to  his  feet  at  least 
once,  we  may  hope  that  if  we  sit  here  until 
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10  or  11  o'clock  perhaps  he  will  get  up  and 
give  us  some  of  the  answers  we  have  been 
seeking. 

I  hold  one  in  my  hand.  I  read  from  this 
one  and,  very  obligingly,  they  put  on  it  the 
time  it  takes  to  read  it  over  the  radio— 4 
minutes  and  40  seconds.  The  helpfulness  that 
they  give  to  the  recipients  of  this  pabulum 
knows  no  limit.  I  object  to  the  very  beginning 
of  it;  and  my  objection  is  completely  in  line 
with  the  remarks  made  by  my  friend,  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview,  who  described  it 
incisively,  and  with  a  verbal  precision  such 
as  no  member  in  the  House  could  possibly 
put  the  issue. 

Now  this  one  says— 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Why  does  the  hon.  member  want  to  add  to 
it,  if  he  has  done  so  well? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  tell 
the  monkeys  that  if  we  want  them,  we  will 
rattle  their  chains? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  share  my  hon.  friend's  views. 
I  thought  the  demonstration  in  this  House 
this  afternoon  was  shameful.  1  was  gratified 
that  the  high  school  students  had  departed 
and  did  not  see  what  went  on  here  this 
afternoon,  when  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
George  and  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary— a 
Cabinet  Minister,  mind  you— were  allowed 
by  the  consent  of  the  House  to  indulge  in 
irrelevancies  about  the  franking  privilege 
which  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
estimates  of  this  department.  That  is  in  his 
own  department.  If  he  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing about  franking,  then  he  should  have 
said  it  when  his  own  estimates  were  passed 
by  this  House;  but  he  was  completely  silent, 
I  noticed,  during  that  period  of  time. 

I  object  to  the  first  sentence  of  this  one: 
This  is  Don  Fairbairn  with  your  weekly 

report  from  Queen's  Park- 
Note  this: 

—the  home  of  the  government  of  Ontario. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  sound  like  a  pedant, 
I  do  not  want  to  indulge  pedantically,  but  I 
have  always  been  under  the  impression  that 
there  are  only  a  dozen  people  around  here 
in  this  Chamber  who  know  what  the  govern- 
ment is.  Because,  to  my  dismay,  I  have  heard 
hon.  members  from  that  section  of  the  House 
T-I  am  now  pointing  to  the  northwest  section 
^and  I  have  heard  hon.  members  from  the 
northwest  section,  refer  to  themselves  as  "the 


government."  "We  of  the  government"— each 
time  I  hear  an  hon.  member  of  the  Tory  party 
who  is  not  in  the  executive  council  say  that, 
I  say:  Has  the  Prime  Minister  shufiled  his 
Cabinet  without  informing  the  House?  Be- 
cause let  it  be  said,  once  and  for  all,  that  the 
government  of  the  province  sits  on  those  two 
benches  over  there;  those  two  rows.  That  is 
the  government. 

Now,  when  Fairbairn  says  "the  home  of  the 
government  of  Ontario,"  that  is  false,  mislead- 
ing and  fallacious.  It  is  that;  but  Queen's 
Park  is  also  the  home  of  all  the  members 
of  this  House,  including  us  in  the  Opposition. 
We  must  count  for  something  around  here, 
especially  during  a  session  of  the  House.  This 
House  sits  for  the  benefit  of  the  Opposition— 
that  is  what  Parliament  is.  Parliament  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Opposition. 

The  government— those  who  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Prime  Minister— 
nms  the  province  during  all  those  months 
that  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session.  And 
they  run  it,  of  course,  at  the  risk  of  political 
damage  to  themselves  at  some  time  when  the 
electors  of  the  province  are  going  to  assess 
their  stewardship.  But,  during  the  session  of 
the  House,  this  House  sits  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Opposition;  it  sits  for  our  benefit. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  contradicting  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  the  Speaker  sits  in  his 
chair  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  sit  in  that  chair, 
to  ensure  that  we  of  the  Opposition  have  the 
opportunity  to  oppose.  That  is  what  we  are 
here  for,  to  oppose.  That  is  why  we  get  paid 
the  meagre  amount  we  get  paid— to  criticize, 
to  oppose  and  to— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Except  on  Fridays. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Except  on  Fridays,  in  my  case. 

An  hon.  member:  You  go  home  on  Fridays. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  go  a  long  distance— 250  miles 
each  way  to  go  home— and  travelling  time 
takes  — 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  not  be  deterred  by  that. 
I  point  out  that  when  Mr.  Fairbairn  says  "the 
home  of  the  government  of  Ontario,"  he  is 
using  public  money  to  make  misleading  state- 
ments. Now  that  is  an  ancillary  matter  and, 
really,  I  need  only  add  this  to  the  remarks 
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of  my  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view— 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  You  do  not  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Sopha:  When  he  oflFered  his  challenge 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  as  he  did,  implicit 
in  his  remarks  was  a  challenge  to  get  up  and 
tell  us,  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  On- 
tario, which  he  leads,  what  his  position  is  in 
regard  to  this  important  matter.  We,  on  this 
side,  mostly  during  his  absence— I  do  not 
complain  about  that,  because  he  has  onerous 
responsibilities  that  take  him  out  of  this 
Chamber,  there  is  no  question  about  that  at  all 
—but  it  just  happened  by  coincidence  that 
when  serious  allegations  were  made  in  this 
Chamber  they  were  not  answered  by  the 
Minister  of  this  department. 

This  hon.  Minister  tried  to  get  away  with 
an  old  dodge  of  laughing  this  off;  and  this 
hon.  Minister  demonstrated  for  all  to  see,  it 
was  perfectly  patent,  that  he  is  not  capable 
of  answering.  He  did  not  even  make  an 
attempt  to  make  a  reasonable  reply  to  our 
argmnents. 

During  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  absence 
I  said  that  I  was  waiting  for  somebody  to 
contradict  me;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
first  citizen  of  Ontario,  now  that  he  is  here, 
I  say  again,  having  read  his  statute,  that  his 
oi3eration  of  something  called  the  Ontario 
government  radio-television  service  is  il- 
legal. I  would  like  to  have  the  permission 
of  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart) 
or  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  I  would  like  to 
seek  the  permission  which  is  necessary,  to 
have  an  opinion  from  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  about  whether  payment  for  anything 
out  of  this  department  that  is  not  related 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  promotion  of 
tourism  in  this  province  is  legal  or  not.  I 
would  have  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  look 
at  the  statute  in  order  to  determine  whether 
statutory  authority  has  been  granted  to  this 
Minister  and  his  department  to  dissemi- 
nate propaganda— I  will  not  even  vise  that 
loaded  word— to  disseminate  information 
about  the  government  of  Ontario  that  is  not 
either  directly  or  indirectly  done  for  the 
promotion  of  tourism. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  answered  this  about  three  times 
when  I  said  that  what  was  being  done  in  this 
service  is,  in  another  form,  what  has  been 
done  by  the  department  for  18  years. 

''•  Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  18  years  of  illegality  do 
not  change,  by  the  passage  of  time,  into 
legality.  I  read  the  statute,  I  read  it  into 
th^irecbrd.  ■■  That  statute  says— in  section  3, 


the  operative  section— that  you  are  empow- 
ered, Mr.  Minister,  to  promote  tourism.  And 
that  is  all  the  power  this  Minister  has  in 
that  statute. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Let  me  re-read  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  the  objects  of  the  department  are 
to  develop  the  tourist  industry  in  Ontario: 
By  encouraging  and  promoting  improve- 
ment  in   the  standards   of  accommodation 
and  facilities  and  services  offered  to  tour- 
ists, and  to  undertake  the  publicizing  of  the 
tourist  industry  and  the  resources,  attrac- 
tions and  advantages  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  yes— that  is  precisely  what 
I  was  saying.  The  word  tourism  and  tourist 
was  mentioned  three  or  four  times  in  that 
section  the  hon.  Minister  has  just  read.  It 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do,  in  the  wildest 
stretch  of  an  opiate  nightmare,  with  this 
interview  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  by  Mr. 
Fairbairn  about  his  stand  on  the  Canada 
pension  plan;  and  it  has  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  this  interview  of  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  about  his  recent  Budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  I  pointed  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  my  hon.  friend  at  least  three  or 
four  times,  those  were  not  charged  to  the 
budget  of  my  department. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  did  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  pay  for  them?  Did  he  pay  for  this 
one? 

Mr.  Singer:  What  about  the  interview  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  Centre?  Whose 
budget  was  that  charged  to;  her  budget? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  go 
through  this  again  and  start  back  on  Thurs- 
day. I  pointed  out  that  the  weekly  news 
service  was  charged  to  the  budget  of  my 
department  and  was  a  change  from  the  old 
Ontario  Government  Services,  published  by 
my  department  for  something  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  18  years;  and  that  the  news 
stories  per  se,  the  spot  news  stories,  were 
charged  to  the  departments  concerned. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
put  a  matter  about  four  different  ways  in 
order  to  convey  comprehension. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  afraid  my  answers 
have  always  to  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  not  noticed  that  any- 
body from  the  electronic  medium  or  the  press 
has  come  around  to  me  and  said,  "We  will 
provide  you  two  hours  of  free  television 
tinie"^which  is  what  I  would  need  on  the 
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subject  "What  do  you  think  of  the  Robarts 
government?" 

Mr.  Singer:  Or  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  need  about  two  hours 
of  free  television  time  to  tell  it.  About  an 
hour  and  a  half  would  suflBce  for  me  to  tell 
them  what  I  think  of  the  Allan  Budget,  or  a 
good  many  other  subjects.  Nobody  comes 
around  and  interviews  me  for  four  minutes 
and  40  seconds  as  in  this  one. 

There  our  indictment  stands  and  a  satis- 
factory answer  is  still  wanting.  In  fact,  the 
conduct  of  this  hon.  Minister,  and  indeed  the 
man  who  leads  him,  reminds  me  somewhat  of 
the  man  who,  when  he  was  told  something 
of  a  serious  nature,  washed  his  hands  and 
said:  "What  has  that  got  to  do  with  me?"— 
and  he  departed  from  it  without  facing  the 
issue. 

We  have  put  the  issue  squarely.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  franking,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  sending  road  maps,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  sending  press  releases  from  the 
ofiBce  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Thompson).  It  has  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  a  machine  within  this  govern- 
ment for  the  dissemination  of  propaganda 
which  is  directed  towards  ensuring  the 
maintenance  of  the  Tory  party  in  oflBce. 
That  is  what  the  issue  is,  placed  fairly  and 
squarely. 

I  will  say  this  by  way  of  addenda:  If  my 
hon.  friend  from  Downsview  will  permit  me, 
I  want  to  say  something  to  him,  through  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  his  remarks  about 
Mr.  Frost  were  concerned,  and  what  Mr. 
Frost  would  have  done  here  this  afternoon. 
He  was  a  great  parliamentarian,  you  know, 
Leslie  Frost,  a  great  parliamentarian.  I  had 
the  privilege  to  sit  here  for  more  than  two 
years  and  watch  him  in  operation  in  this 
House.    I  learned  a  lot  from  him. 

I  have  said  in  public  that  Leslie  Frost  is  a 
great  Canadian,  but  I  say  by  way  of  addenda 
to  my  hon.  friend  from  Downsview  that  at 
the  earliest  moment  in  the  debate,  at  the 
earliest  moment,  Leslie  Frost  would  have 
been  on  his  feet  and  demonstrated,  first,  that 
he  was  responsible  finally  for  the  policy  of  the 
government  of  Ontario,  and  second,  that  he 
knew  more  about  the  running  of  the  Min- 
ister's department  than  the  Minister  knew 
himself.  His  participation  in  the  discussion 
with  definitive  responses  which  assumed 
responsibility  would  have  been  made  at  the 
very  earliest  moment. 

We  stand  here  at  12  minutes  to  9,  after 
three  days  of  debate  about  the  estimates— 
sinc6  last  Friday.   Monday  has  gone,  Tuesday 


has  gone,  it  is  12  minutes  to  9  on  Tuesday 
evening  and  we  are  still  waiting  for  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province  to  get  up 
and  assume  the  responsibility  that  is  rightfully 
his. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  these  hon.  members  tell  me 
how  to  do  my  job.  I  am  going  to  pay  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  them,  I  am  sure.  I  have 
noticed  that  as  the  quality  of  the  debate 
decreases,  so  do  the  personal  references 
increase,  and  just  because  my  predecessor 
chose  to  do  thing  in  a  certain  fashion  that 
is  no  reason  why  I  would  choose  to  do  them 
the  same  way.  , 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  seen  a  few" 
people  come  and  go  on  your  side.  I  would 
not  say  that  everything  is  being  done  precisely 
the  same  way  now  as  it  was  before.  Frankly, 
I  do  not  think  I  would  comment  upon  it 
because  this  is  the  business  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
he  will  do  it  in  the  way  he  thinks  will  be 
most  effective.  That  is  all  I  will  have  to  say 
concerning  when  I  choose  to  enter  a  debate 
or  not  enter  a  debate  and  when  I  choose  to 
speak  as  to  government  policy. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  comment  on  the 
question  of  the  behaviour  in  the  House  this 
afternoon.  Once  again  I  notice  that  the  com- 
plaints come  from  the  area  in  which  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  the  confusion  and  shouting 
this  afternoon  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  rests 
very  well  in  the  mouths  of  these  hon.  gentle- 
men to  stand  up  and  say,  "We  are  Simon-pure 
but  you  are  all  wrong."  Frankly,  I  would  say 
in  addition  that  the  remarks  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  were  highly 
relevant  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  said  to  Sammy,  and  Sammy 
said— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  was  just  illustrating 
the  depths  to  which  this  debate  has  been 
dragged  in  the  last  three  days  by  the  long 
succession  of  speakers,  who  have  repeated 
everything  at  least  six  times  because  we  are 
in  committee.  Now  they  are  held  down  to 
only  one  speech  because  we  are  on  a  motion, 
but  we  have  sat  here  and  listened  to  you  say 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  I  have 
listened  to  the  speech  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury,  and  I  have  listened  to  him 
quote  irrelevant  judgments,  which  is  one  of 
his  favourite  follies— to  bring  forward  a  book 
and  to  quote  on  irrelevant  judgments  that 
have  no  bearing  on  the  matter.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  sit  here  and  listen  to  these  com- 
ments. I  heard  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  (Mr.  Reaume)  make  his  usual  brilliant 
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contribution  to  the  debate;  talking  about,  as 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  pointed  out- 
well,  I  will  not  go  into  it. 

If  hon.  members  think  all  this  has  made  any 
great  contribution  to  the  matter  at  hand,  for 
those  of  us  who  have  sat  and  listened  very 
patiently,  I  can  just  assure  them  that  it  has 
not.  On  the  other  hand,  part  of  the  life  in 
this  Legislature  is  the  give  and  take  of  debate, 
and  you  will  never  hear  me  complain  about 
it,  unless  the  complaint  comes  from  you  first. 

As  for  the  discussions  of  irrelevancies  in 
the  debate,  it  would  not  be  difiicult  to  go 
back  through  the  Hansard  of  these  last  three 
days  and  underline,  in  red,  the  irrelevancies; 
because  there  were  many.  And  I  might  say 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  is  a  real 
expert  in  the  field  of  irrelevancy,  and  yet  he 
is  the  one  who  stands  up  here  to  complain. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  has  been  done  with  this  news 
service,  as  it  has  been  called.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  arguments,  both  ways,  as 
to  whether  it  was  oflBcial  or  unoflBcial;  and  it 
has  been  criticized  for  lending  an  appearance 
of  officiality.  It  has  been  criticized  because 
we  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  some- 
thing outside  the  government,  and  an  inde- 
pendent service.  I  do  not  really  know  what 
the  basic  complaint  is  in  this  regard.  I  can 
only  say  this:  That  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do,  and  why  this  service  was  developed 
was  to  evolve  a  means  of  providing  some  new 
means  of  communication  in  this  province. 
It  can  be  called  news,  but  it  is  basically  state- 
ments of  government  policy. 

Now  we  do  this,  of  coxurse,  with  the  printed 
medium.  We  issue  press  releases.  I  stand  in 
this  position  very  frequendy  and  make  long 
statements  of  government  poHcy.  I  do  not 
include  in  these  statements  what  the  Opposi- 
tion may  find  objectionable  in  them  or  what 
the  Opposition  is  going  to  criticize  us  for, 
because  I  accept  the  position  as  put  forward 
by  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  that  the 
function  of  the  Opposition  is  indeed  to 
criticize.  However,  it  is  not  the  function  of 
the  government  to  include,  in  every  state- 
ment it  issues,  the  criticism  that  the  Opposi- 
tion makes. 

Our  task  in  this  field  is  to  have  policies,  to 
lay  them  before  the  people  and  to  be  respon- 
sible for  them.  Now,  the  function  of  the 
Opposition  is  to  criticize  and  accept  no 
responsibility  for  anything  that  is  done. 

You  hon.  members  mark  what  I  said.  I 
said:  accept  no  responsibility  for  what  is 
done.  I  am  not  saying  you  have  to  be  respon- 
sible for  your  criticisms,  certainly;  but  you 
take  no  responsiblity  for  the  actions  and  the 


policies,  and  the  way  they  are  carried  out, 
of  this  government.  We  assume  that  respon- 
sibility and  we  take  it,  and  we  must  let  the 
people  of  the  province  know  what  we  are 
doing. 

Now,  this  is  a  new  service.  The  purpose  is 
to  get  into  these  various  new  disseminators 
of  news  and  information  across  the  province 
the  story  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  govern- 
ment. I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  we 
may  be  doing  it  in  not  a  very  good  fashion; 
but  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that,  as  far 
as  the  government  is  concerned,  we  are  not 
interested  in  so-called  managed  news.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  managed  news.  I  think  that 
we  must  put  our  policies  and  our  position 
before  the  public.  We  must  stand  or  fall 
on  what  the  public  thinks  about  these  poli- 
cies. I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
attach  to  every  statement  of  our  policy,  a 
statement  of  what  the  Opposition  thinks. 

This  continual  harping  on  the  question  of 
how  much  public  funds  is  involved  leaves 
me  to  make  the  statement  that  we,  this 
Legislature,  provide  the  Opposition  with  a 
means  to  make  its  position  known;  to  offer 
criticisms  of  what  we  do.  And  I  think  that, 
in  this  debate,  the  question  raised  by  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  is  very  relevant.  I 
have  no  objection  to  an  hon.  member  using 
the  government  stationery,  and  using  the 
government  post  office  and  the  postage  there. 
But  I  think  in  my  statement  at  the  time,  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  says  I  was  on 
both  sides  and  up  and  under;  well  in  fact  I 
was  not.  I  did  appeal  in  this  House  for 
reasonable  commonsense  in  the  approach 
because  you  can  all  understand  that,  if  we 
have  108  members,  and  if  they  all  mail 
out  20,000  pieces  of  information— which  in 
fact  has  been  done  by  members  of  this 
House— you  would  see  what  would  happen  to 
the  post  oflBce.  It  would  be  practically  im- 
possible. 

So  what  I  asked  for  in  this  area  was 
commonsense.  I  thought,  if  we  could  use 
commonsense,  we  would  not  have  to  estabhsh 
any  hard-and-fast  rules;  but  if  the  common- 
sense  approach  to  this  is  not  taken,  then  of 
course  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  rules,  be- 
cause the  post  ofiBce  will  not  be  able  to 
function.  And  the  importance  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  those  comments  is,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  means  are  made  available 
to  the  Opposition  to  put  its  point  of  view.  As 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  pointed  out,  if 
you  want  to  take  a  definition  of  managed 
news,  a  good  deal  of  that  news  is  managed. 
I  have  no  particular  objection  to  that.  I  think 
'that  is  to  a  large  degree  part  of  this  game. 
I  think  that  the  Opposition  will  put  its  best 
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foot  forward.  It  will  put  its  case  in  the  best 
way  it  can.  I  think  the  government  will  put 
its  case  in  the  best  way  it  can,  and  I  think 
we  will  have  to  trust  the  commonsense  of 
the  people  to  decide  between  the  two.  This 
is  our  system. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  a  very  deliberate 
attempt  has  been  made  in  this  debate— the 
word  propaganda  has  been  used  continuously 
and  continually— by  the  Opposition  to  create 
and  leave  the  impression  that  this  govern- 
ment was  using  this  news  service  for  the 
propagation  and  for  the  publicizing  of— what 
was  the  term  used— Tory  party.  Well,  it  is 
not  the  Tory  party.  It  happens  to  be  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Ontario  that 
is  initiating  these  policies,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Ontario  happens  to 
be  supported  by  the  Progressive-Conservative 
Party;  and  what  we  are  laying  before  the 
people  of  this  province  is  our  policies,  where 
we  are  going  and  what  we  are  doing.  We 
know  where  we  are  going  and  we  say  so.  We 
do  not  ride  every  fence;  we  do  not  bobble 
back  and  forth;  and  we  do  not  change  our 
complete  policy  with  every  leader.  This  is 
the  party  that  supports  the  government,  and 
this  is  what  we  are  putting  forward  in  this 
service.  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit,  we  may 
not  be  doing  it  very  well.  In  reference  to 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South's  comment 
about  an  independent  body  to  examine  this, 
I  do  not  think  this  is  necessary.  I  do  think 
that  this  is  a  new  idea.  I  thinJc  it  has  been 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  we  are  dealing  with 
perhaps  a  new  situation,  where  we  have 
some  70  or  80  radio  stations  situated  outside 
and  away  from  Toronto.  Those  radio  stations 
are  servicing  a  lot  of  people  who  listen  to 
them  and  want  to  hear  news  of  the  govern- 
ment and  what  we  are  doing  otherwise- 
Interjection  by  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —well,  you  may  laugh, 
but  you  go  and  talk  to  the  man  who  runs  the 
radio  station. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Why  do 
you  not  quit  the  fooling? 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  They  get  it  all 
the  time  without  your  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  am  not  going  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  whether  they 
do  or  they  do  not.  I  think  it  has  been  well 
documented  here  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  in  this  province,  and  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  running  radio  stations,  who 
want  this  service,  or  a  similar  service. 

Mr.  Reaume:  All  you  want— 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  And  one  way  or  another 
we  are  going  to  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  and  we  are  going  to  attempt  to 
give  an  equal  service  to  all  media  for  distri- 
bution of  news  in  the  province. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Election 
time,  too? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  good  question. 

What  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  understand  the 
question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  this  service  con- 
tinue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  could  not  tell  you 
whether  this  service,  in  its  present  form,  wiU 
even  be  in  existence  six  months  from  now. 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  was— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  tell  you  that  this 
is  something  new  which  we  are  looking  aL 
I  appreciate  the  comments— some  have 
been  highly  hysterical  and  some  of  them, 
well,  we  will  not  get  into  that.  I  think  that 
there  has  been  a  real  efiFort  here  to  really 
confuse  the  issue.  We  are  now  working,  as 
the  hon.  Minister  has  said,  with  various 
groups  within  the  electronics  industry  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  will  be  able  to  develop 
a  service  that  will  be  satisfactory,  but  I  just 
want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  no  desire  to  manage  news.  I  will  tell 
you  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  do 
not  have  to  manage  news.  We  will  put  our 
policies  before  the  people;  we  have  done  it 
before.  The  major  complaint  from  the  other 
side  is  that  we  have  done  it  so  successfully— 
that  is  about  all  I  can  gather  out  of  your 
complaints.  Minister  after  Minister  stands 
up  here  and  tells  you  what  we  are  doing, 
how  we  are  doing  it,  and  what  positions  we 
take. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  you  are  hiding  it,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  can  chew  away  as 
long  as  you  like  but  never,  in  the  history  of 
this  House,  has  more  opportunity  been  given 
for  a  complete  examination  of  the  functions 
of  government.  Even  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  will  admit  that.  Of  course,  if  we 
went  to  the  dean  of  the  House,  back  to  the 
days  when  he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister,  all 
the  estimates  went  through  the  House  in 
one  night. 

An  hon.  member:  How  about  that! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  And  that  was  under 
the  last  Liberal  regime,  was  it  not? 
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'     Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  We  forgot 
to  put- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  was  the  Opposi- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
speaking  to  this  motion,  I  would  suggest  to 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House  that  they  vote 
against  it.  We  are  providing  a  service  that 
is  wanted  and  is  needed.  If  we  can  improve 
it,  sir,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  we  can,  we 
will. 

We  are  not  attempting  to  manage  the  news 
in  any  way;  we  are  simply  attempting  to  lay 
.before  the  people  of  this  province,  in  the 
.clearest  way  we  can,  and  through  every 
medium  we  can,  what  in  fact  this  govern- 
ment is  doing. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 

'  tion):  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  occasions  in 
a  previous  session  when  we  discussed  issues 
fundamental  to  democracy,  and  I  would  have 
hoped  that  this  government  would  have  be- 
come particularly  sensitive  to  any  suggestion 
of  abuse   of  any  of  the  freedoms  we  have 

'fought  for  throughout  the  centuries.  I  would 
have  hoped  that  they  today,  and  in  the  three 
days  of  this  debate,  would  have  been  able 
to  see  the  issue,  the  principle,  on  which  my 
hon.  colleagues  have  expounded.  I  would 
suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  the  issue  is  as  im- 
portant for  good  government  in  this  province 
as  the  issue  which  we  fought  for  when  the 
so-called  "police  state  bill"  was  brought  in 
on  a  black  Friday. 

It  is  a  shocking  situation  to  me  when,  in- 

.  stead  of  becoming  sensitive  to  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  to  democratic  government, 
this  government  remains  insensitive  and  blind 

,  to  the  very  principle  which  my  friends  have 
been  expounding  clearly  and  succinctly,  and 
asking  the  government  to  see.  Surely  there 
is  a  difference— and  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  there  is  a  difference- 
between  this  and  the  Prime  Minister,  or  his 
Ministers,  sending  out  across  the  province 
the  policies  for  which  they  stand.  There  is 
not  one  of  us  on  this  side  who  would  not  say 
that  it  is  not  only  your  right,  but  your 
obligation,  to  do  that.  Similarly,  from  our 
side,  we  fully  appreciate  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  make  our  stand  clear  to  the 

•  public  throughout  the  province.  But  I  suggest 
to  you,  sir,  that  the  principle  which  we  have 
fought  is  the  principle  you  are  suggesting 
through  your  Ontario  government  radio-tele- 
vision service:  That  you  are  speaking  not  only 
for  the  government,  but  for  the  108  members 


who  sit  in  this  Legislature,  and  you  know  you 
are  not. 

When  you  give  a  title  such  this,  there  is 
the  obvious  suggestion  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  that  it  is  the  Ontario  government, 
that  it  is  the  Legislature,  which  is  speaking 
thus— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Speak  to  your  member 
for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Thompson:  —and  I  would  suggest  to 
you— I  am  speaking  about  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury— he  pointed  out,  in  the  airtight 
way  that  he  does,  the  dangers  of  managed 
news.  He  pointed  out  the  Aberhart  bill  and 
what  this  would  have  done  to  democracy. 

May  I  suggest  to  you  that  public  funds 
are  being  paid  for  this  service?  I  think 
it  was  a  very  relevant  point  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  that  the  news  which 
you  send  out  does  not  mention  any  other 
part  of  the  Legislature  except  the  govern- 
ment; it  does  not  say  anything  to  suggest 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  speaker  after  speaker. 
This  is  onesided,  slanted  news.  Say  that  this 
is  your  government's  news  you  are  sending 
out,  say  that  this  is  the  Conservative  Party 
news,  and  we  have  no  argument  with  you. 

Now,  let  me  say  the  next  thing.  The 
whole  approach  you  took  to  arranging  for 
this  experiment,  as  you  say,  was  one  of  dis- 
dain and  disregard  for  the  Opposition  parties. 
We  were  never  asked  to  come  with  you  to 
discuss  a  new  medium  you  were  setting  up. 
What  is  the  situation?  I  get  informed  in- 
directly that  if  my  point  of  view  and  my 
party's  point  of  view  is  to  be  presented  in 
your  new  facilities,  I  must  phone  your  PR 
agent,  Mr.  Bill  Kinmond,  and  make  an 
appointment.  Surely  in  fairness  to  him,  a 
thoroughly  able  person,  his  first  loyalty  is  to 
see  that  you  look  good  to  the  public. 

May  I  suggest  this?  Assuming  that  there 
was  another  police  bill— God  forbid  that  this 
would  happen— can  you  imagine  me  phoning 
Mr.  Bill  Kinmond  and  saying  to  him:  "Look, 
I  want  my  point  of  view  expressed  by  those 
facilities  downstairs"?  Maybe  Bill  Kinmond 
would  say  to  me,  "I  am  sorry,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  got  the  time;  you  can  have  time 
later."  If  he  was  working  in  your  interests, 
it  is  obvious  that  your  point  of  view  would 
get  first  priority— and  mine,  and  that  of  the 
other  people  of  the  Opposition,  would  come 
near  the  tag  end. 

These  are  the  things  we  object  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  May  I  correct  a  mis- 
conception,  Mr.   Chairman?    Mr,   Kinmond's 
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function  is  not  as  a  public  relations  o£Bcer. 
Mr.  Kinmond's  function,  really,  is  to  deal 
with  all  types  of  arrangements.  If  the  press 
gallery  want  to  question  me  on  some  matter  of 
pohcy,  if  they  want  a  press  conference,  it  is 
arranged  through  him.  This  is  his  function. 
He  does  no  pubhc  relations  work  as  you 
understand  it. 

The  other  point  I  make  in  regard  to  his 
function— I  did  not  even  know  this  until  it 
was  raised  in  this  debate— is  as  a  matter  of 
sheer  administrative  convenience,  if  we  have 
a  facility  that  is  going  to  be  used  by  whom- 
ever the  electronic  people  may  invite  to  use 
itr-for  example,  if  they  want  a  comment  from 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  on  what  we 
are  doing,  or  a  comment  from  me,  or  the 
leader  of  the  NDP— then  it  is  a  matter  of 
administrative  convenience.  Somebody  has 
got  to  say  who  is  going  to  go  there;  and  in 
all  my  experience— and  that  room  is  small 
and  highly  inconvenient  for  everybody  con- 
cerned-which  has  been  about  three  years,  I 
do  not  recall  there  ever  having  been  any 
.conflict.  It  is  a  matter  of  co-ordination; 
and  I  would  like  to  correct  any  misconception 
there  may  be  that  Kinmond  is  in  any  way 
responsible  for  any  public  relations  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  say,  sir,  and  again 
I  just  recall— let  me  say,  just  before  I  start 
talking  about  Mr.  Bill  Kinmond,  that  I  have 
a  very  great  respect  for  him  as  a  person.  I 
am  referring  now  only  to  what  I  understand 
his  ofiBcial  position  to  be.  I  remember,  for 
example,  if  I  can  refer  again— it  always  dis- 
heartens me  if  I  have  to  go  back  a  bit— to  a 
debate  in  the  last  session  on  the  police  bill, 
:  statements  being  made  by  Mr.  Bill  Kinmond. 
In  fact,  one  of  them  he  made  on  behalf  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  which  I  think  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  had  not  wanted  made 
later— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Twelve  hours  later. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Now,  what  would  his  role 
be  in  making  this  statement?  Surely  it  was 
a  role  of  a  public  relations  man  for  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister?  As  a  member,  I  even  tried 
to  defend  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  at  that 
time.  I  cannot  help  but  think  there  could  be 
another  occasion  on  which  his  loyalty  would 
be  called  for;  and  for  the  reason  that  we 
knew  the  facts,  that  I  or  any  of  my  col- 
leagues have  to  go  hat  in  hand,  when  we 
want  free  time.  We  go  up  to  see  him  in  his 
oflBcial  position  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
executive  assistant.  We  say  he  cannot  be 
objective  even  though  he  may  want  to  be. 
And  it  is  for  that  reason  that— 


Hon.    Mr.    Robarts:    I    cannot    see   where 

objectivity- 
Mr.    Thompson:    I   would   suggest   to  the 

hon.  Prime  Minister  that  in  connection  with 

the  time  allotment  for  a— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  are  none. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  suggest  again  diat 
where  there  are  facilities  for  the  distribution 
of  tapes  and  the  making  of  tapes,  you,  sir,  I 
am  sure,  are  as  aware  as  I  am  that  part  of 
getting  news  out  is  the  timing  of  news.  In 
fact,  I  see  it  every  day.  When  we  get  up  in 
connection  with  an  important  speech,  I  notice 
that  somehow  it  happens  that  there  are  certain 
lengthy  statements  from  Cabinet  Ministers 
on  that  day  which  deter  us  and  compete  with 
us  in  giving  our  speeches.  If  you  do  not  under- 
stand why  we  have  news,  there  is  someone 
among  that  crew  who  does.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  we  have  apprehensions. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  we  are  unfair  in 
our  apprehensions  but  we  have  had  experience 
in  the  last  session  with  this  government  group, 
which  causes  not  only  us  to  have  apprehen- 
sions about  your  regard  for  democracy,  but 
the  whole  public  across  Ontario.  When  it 
comes  to  the  freedom  of  the  fourth  estate 
and  when  we  see  this  situation  about  an 
innovation  tliat  you  are  going  to  have,  we 
are  very  concerned  at  the  principle  being 
adhered  to,  the  principle  of  equal  time  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I,  sir,  would  like 
to  underline  what  I  thought  was  a  very  con- 
structive suggestion  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview,  that  perhaps  we  could  be  called 
together— even  the  three  leaders  of  the  three 
parties— to  discuss  the  idea  of  working 
together  to  work  out  what  would  be  an 
acceptable  independent  group  which  would 
report  to  the  Legislature— not  to  you,  to  the 
Legislature,  in  much  the  same  way  that  Mr. 
Speaker  is  the  servant  of  the  Legislature. 
Then  together  we  might  be  able  to  feel  at 
ease  and  comfortable,  knowing  that  a  report 
would  be  made  to  the  Legislature  and  there 
would  be  a  fairness  in  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  facility. 

This,  to  us,  has  been  an  important  debate, 
because  there  is  a  principle  involved.  My 
party,  my  hon.  colleagues,  feel  that  we  will 
spend  as  much  time  as  is  necessary  in  order 
to  ensure  that  where  principles  of  democracy 
can  be  eroded,  it  is  our  duty  and  obligation 
to  stand  up  and  speak  to  the  public  of  Ontario 
through  the  floor  of  this  Legislature  to  defend 
those  principles.  And  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  and  my  party  wiU  vote  with  this 
motion. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Moved  by  Mr.  Bryden, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Gisborn,  that  vote  2003  be 
reduced  by  $10,000.  All  those  in  favour, 
please  say  "aye."  All  those  opposed,  please 
say  "nay." 

I  declare  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

lion.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Chairman,  would  anybody 
responsible  indicate  whether  the  mover  has 
changed  his  mind?  He  is  not  here  and  voting. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  once  the  vote  is 
called,  this  is  completely  out  of  order  and  the 
hon.  Minister  knows  it. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  25  and  the  "nays"  61. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost. 
Call  the  next  vote. 

On  vote  2004: 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  public  accounts,  there  is  an 
item  totalling  some  $416,000  for  publications 
and  I  wonder  whether  the  hon.  Minister  could 
outline  roughly  which  of  the  major  com- 
panies do  which  folders  for  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  would 
be  difficult  for  me  because  these  publications 
are  printed  through  the  Queen's  Printer  and 
the  Queen's  Printer  is  the  one  who  pays  the 
accounts  and  then  charges  to  my  department 
the  amounts  involved.  That  would  be  in  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  estimates. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Bray,  on  January  19, 
indicated  in  a  press  statement  that  he  was 
going  to  increase  substantially  the  advertising 
in  the  United  States  and  I  just  wonder  what 
percentage  of  the  hon.  Minister's  advertising 
budget  is  spent  in  the  states  of  Michigan  and 
New  York.  I  understand  that  the  highest  per- 
centage of  cars  coming  into  Ontario  is  from 
these  two  states,  but  their  estimated  expendi- 
ture per  car  per  day  is  only  half  that  of  the 
next  ten  states  in  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  give  my  hon.  friend  the  breakdown 
on  any  specific  state.  In  the  case  of  news- 
papers, I  can,  but  in  the  case  of  magazines, 
which  was  mentioned  this  morning  in  the 
committee,  we  attempt  to  buy  regional 
editions  but  they  are  not  subdivided  them- 
selves into  just  a  specific  state.  The  budget 
for  the  United  States  publications  for  the 
period  from  January  1  to  March  31  is 
$91,019.67,  and  the  period  April  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  $332,889.29,  or  a  total  of  $423,908.96. 


In  addition,  there  is  US  exchange  of  eight 
per  cent  to  be  added  to  that. 

Mr.  Paterson:  A  question  regarding  the 
states  of,  say,  Virginia,  and  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee:  I  under- 
stand that  Dr.  Lawson  Mackell,  of  the  Ontario 
tourist  courts  association,  does  a  very  inten- 
sive programme  in  that  area.  Does  this  de- 
partment support  him  in  his  efforts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Dr.  Mackell,  to  whom  my 
hon.  friend  refers,  is  the  executive  secretary, 
I  think,  of  BOTA,  the  joint  board  of  tourist 
associations,  and  he  does  a  speaking  tour  in 
the  United  States  primarily  financed  by 
BOTA.  However,  this  department  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  has  had  him  do 
additional  work  in  this  connection  since  he  is 
in  the  area,  and  in  fact,  this  year  he  is  doing 
a  specific  job  in  dealing  with  travel  agents  in 
some  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  Paterson:  This  department,  then,  could 
conceivably  distribute  some  of  its  folders 
through  him  to  information  centres  in  those 
jurisdictions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  con- 
ceivable but  highly  unlikely  because  of  the 
matter  of  bulk  involved.  He  does  not,  as  far 
as  I  know,  take  with  him  a  great  deal  of 
material;  it  just  is  not  feasible  for  him  to 
carry  it,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Paterson:  One  last  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister.  I  was  most  interested  in  the  presen- 
tations this  morning  and  I  wonder  if  the  de- 
partment of  the  hon.  Minister  is  giving  any 
consideration  to  publicizing  the  heralded 
Bruce  Trail,  extending  from  the  Hamilton 
area  to  the  Bruce  peninsula. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  was  men- 
tioned this  morning,  without  going  into  detail, 
some  specific  publications  will  deal  with 
separate  areas  of  interest.  A  publication  on 
hiking  is  not  planned  at  the  moment.  How- 
ever, we  do  also  distribute  publications  of 
other  departments,  particularly  those  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  and  my 
understanding  is  that  the  department  is  do- 
ing some  work  in  this  particular  connection, 
not  only  regarding  the  Bruce  Trail,  but  else- 
where, and  we  will  distribute  publications 
which  it  might  produce  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question 
in  regard  to  advertising?  Is  it  through  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  that  the  hon.  Minister's 
department  advertises  in  other  countries  to 
encourage  tourists  to  come  to  this  country? 
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Last  spring,  as  the  hon.  Minister  must  be 
quite  well  aware,  Great  Britain  used  a  double- 
decker  bus  across  southwestern  Ontario  which 
created  great  interest.  I  wonder  if,  in  adver- 
tising, the  hon.  Minister  would  consider  any- 
thing like  this,  because  the  tourist  industry 
means  a  lot  to  Ontario.  In  discussing  this 
with  people  in  northern  and  southern  Ontario 
last  year,  it  was  agreed  that  every  means 
possible  to  encourage  tourists  to  come  in  here 
should  be  used.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter considered— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  our  pro- 
motion of  the  province  is  certainly  not 
restricted  to  advertising  in  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  on  radio  or  television. 
Under  the  preceding  vote,  in  "Special  Pro- 
motions" are  funds  for  various  types  of  pro- 
motional activities.  In  addition,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  things.  One  that  comes  to 
mind  is  the  visit  of  the  Fort  Henry  guard  to 
Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States, 
last  August,  when,  as  I  think  I  showed  hon. 
members  the  other  night,  one  of  the  results 
was  a  colour  photograph  of  the  guard  on  the 
front  page  of  the  weekend  supplement  of  the 
Washington  Star. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  kind  of  thing  to  which 
my  hon.  friend  refers.  About  a  week  ago,  the 
department  assisted  the  Lakehead  chambers 
of  commerce  in  a  tour  of  their  Snow  Queen 
in  Minnesota,  where  we  assisted  them  in 
getting  publicity  by  arranging  radio  and  tele- 
sion  interviews,  and  so  on. 

There  are  many  projects  such  as  this,  for 
example,  the  United  States  editors*  tour,  the 
visits  of  travel  writers  to  our  province,  and 
the  production  of  editorial  material,  maps 
and  photographs.  Without  going  into  detail, 
many  other  activities  are  held  such  as  sport 
shows,  for  instance.  This  week  in  Chicago  we 
are  exhibiting  at  the  sport  show,  and  next 
week  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
in  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  in  Minne- 
apolis and  certain  other  places,  such  as 
Detroit. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  depart- 
ment not  have  special  editions  in  Ohio  too? 
I  notice  that  most  of  the  people  who  come 
to  north  and  northeastern  Ontario  are  from 
that  state.  Also,  in  which  branch  is  the  hon. 
Minister's  personal  piper?  Is  he  an  employee 
of  the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  To  my  knowledge,  my  only 
personal  piper  is  my  son,  who  is  learning  the 
chanter. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  noticed,  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ment's advertisements,  the  hon.  Minister  and 


his  "personal  piper."  It  did  not  say  that  it 
was  his  son;  I  wondered  if  this  was  a  personal 
piper  that  he  had. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  afraid  my  hon.  friend 
finds  me  at  a  bit  of  a  loss.  He  is  referring, 
perhaps,  to  the  Upper  Canada  Chrysler  park 
golf  course. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  was  in  your  own  publication, 
the  St.  Laviaence  parks  commission  annual 
report.  I  see  you  are  riding  here  in  a 
barouche,  is  that  what  you  call  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  If  the  hon.  member  is  re- 
ferring to  what  I  think  he  is  referring  to,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  piper  was  not  paid  by  me  or 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  says: 

At   the  opening  of  the   Upper  Canada 
golf  course- 
it  does  not  say  Upper  Canada  Village,  it  says 
Upper  Canada: 

-Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld,  led  by  personal 
piper,  arrived  in  Farhnger  barouche,  to 
oflScially  open  Upper  Canada  golf  course, 
on  July  12. 

I  would  have  thought  they  would  have  a  fife 
and  drum  on  that  day.  The  hon.  Minister 
does  not  have  a  personal  piper  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  that  piper  is  from 
the  famous  Stormont,  Dundas  and  Glengapy 
Highlanders. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  it  looks  like  a  Glen's  badge 
all  right.  I  guess  Major  Cass  lent  him  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  probably. 

But  about  your  advertising— this  morning 
we  were  shown  various  types  of  advertising 
you  were  using.  Is  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  (Mr.  Newman)  going  to 
speak  on  that?  Well  then,  I  will  defer  this 
to  him,  but  it  struck  me  they  are  just  little 
vignettes.  It  seems  to  me  that  picture  that 
you  showed  a  moment  ago  in  the  Washington 
Post  or  in  the  Washington  papers  was  a  large 
picture.  Do  you  think  these  little  postage 
stamps,  which  is  about  the  size  some  of  them 
are,  would  be  more  eflFective  than  a  larger 
picture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  referring 
to  the  prints  of  the  ads  which  the  committee 
was  shown  this  morning,  those  were  all  of 
the  same  size,  but  they  will  appear  in  varying 
sizes  in  various  media  because  the  page  sizes 
of  magazines  vary.  So,  if  it  is  a  full-page  ad, 
say,  on  an  8  by  10  page,  it  will  be  an  8  by 
10  ad;  if  it  is  a  14  by  20  page,  it  would  be  a 
14  by  20  ad. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  even  on  an  8  by  10  page— this 
is  roughly  8^  by  11— the  pictures  are  simply 
postage-stamp  size.  They  are  much  too  small 
to  be  appealing  and  attractive  to  entice 
tourists  into  the  area.  If  you  are  going  to 
carry  postage  stamps  on  it  and  expect  to  get 
people  into  the  "province  of  opportunity,"  I 
think  yovir  approach  is  by  far  too  insignificant. 
Another  comment  I  would  like  to  make  is 
this:  On  receiving  this  information  this  morn- 
ing I  made  the  comment  in  the  committee, 
and  I  would  like  to  reiterate  once  again, 
that  nowhere  do  I  see  anything  of  the  prin- 
cipal gateway  into  the  province  of  Ontario, 
the  city  of  Windsor. 

Surely  the  government  should  consider 
the  fact  that  47  per  cent  of  the  vehicles  and 
tourists  that  enter  the  province  of  Ontario 
■enter  from  the  state  of  Michigan.  And  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  come  through 
the  city  of  Detroit  into  Windsor.  Surely  you 
would  think  that  the  government  would  take 
,s9me  of  the  most  unusual  features  of  that 
'port  of  entry  into  the  province  and  attempt 
to  sell  them. 

No  place  in  the  free  world  do  we  have 
an  international  vehicular  tunnel  such  as  we 
'do  in  the  city  of  Windsor— the  Detroit- 
Windsor  tunnel.  It  is  a  most  unusual  type  of 
feature.  The  tourists  can  come  into  Ontario 
by  way  of  a  tunnel  and  leave  by  way  of  a 
'bridge.  Surely  a  thing  hke  this  should  be  of 
some  consequence? 

There  is  another  point:  Essex  county  itself 
has  the  second  most  popular  park  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada— that  is  the  Point  Pelee 
national  park.  Nowhere  do  I  see  this  gov- 
ernment attempting  to  sell  this  national  park. 
:  It  does  not  matter  that  it  is  national,  it  still 
is  an  unusual  tourist  attraction.  In  fact,  on 
some  Sundays  you  will  find  as  many  as 
75,000  people  in  the  park.  You  will  find 
cars  lined  up  for  as  much  as  20  miles  at  times 
attempting  to  get  back  to  the  USA.  Surely 
features  such  as  those  should  be  sold  on  the 
part  of  this  government? 
(  Are  you  neglecting  the  Essex  county  area? 
Do  you  not  think  it  belongs  to  Ontario,  that 
you  do  not  attempt  to  sell  it?  Right  across 
the  river  from  the  city  of  Windsor  you  have 
a  city— the  main  city  has  a  population  of  a 
httle  over  1.5  million— which,  within  one 
hour's  drive  of  Windsor,  has  five  million 
people;  within  one  day's  drive,  you  have  50 
million  potential  tourists  to  the  province  of 
•  Ontario.  Surely  there  should  be  a  little  more 
awareness  on  the  part  of  this  government  to 
tap  that  extremely  large  number  of  tourists 
across  the  border?   And  they  are  not  tourists 


in  the  $8,000  or  $10,000-a-year  category,  but 
tourists  who  might  be  in  the  $4,000  or 
$5,000-a-year  category  and  who  could  travel 
for  three  or  four  hours  and  see  the  unusual 
features  of  a  new  land— friendly,  familiar, 
foreign,  and  very  near,  not  just  near,  on  their 
doorsteps.  I  think  this  department  is  ex- 
tremely lax  in  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
most  unusual  tourist  attraction  in  the  city  of 
Windsor  and  Essex  county. 

Mr.  Paterson:  May  I  have  a  few  words,  in 
tliis  same  regard,  to  the  hon.  Minister  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  have  here  a  folder, 
"Travel  News  from  Ontario,"  which  was 
acquired  from  the  recent  Detroit  show.  This 
is  very  fine— I  will  show  the  House.  It  has 
the  picture  of  an  information  centre.  Un- 
fortunately, it  looks  like  the  one  up  at 
Barrie.  I  would  think,  going  into  a  show  in 
the  Detroit  area,  that  possibly  the  informa- 
tion centre  in  Windsor  would  be  the  one  to 
show.    It  is  a  very  striking  building. 

The  department  has  indicated  that  its 
efiForts  are  going  to  be  away  from  hunting  and 
fishing  and  so  forth,  and  towards  publicizing 
other  attractions  in  the  province.  But,  in 
this  press  kit,  I  believe  four  out  of  the  six 
pictures  presented  at  the  Detroit  show  were 
all  on  these  outdoor  activities.  The  press 
releases  themselves,  I  feel,  should,  in  a 
future  show,  in  any  specific  border  area,  be 
oriented  to  that  border  area. 

The  first  clipping  is  on  Upper  Canada 
Village.  I  might  say  that  was  an  excellent 
film  we  saw  this  morning  on  the  village.  I 
certainly  hope  that  it  plays  a  great  role  in 
bringing  people  from  the  Michigan  areas 
down  to  that  area. 

The  second  item  is  on  fishing.  There  is  no 
mention,  I  believe,  of  fishing  in  the  Lake  Erie 
area.  And  yet  I  believe  there  are  more  fish 
taken  out  of  Lake  Erie  than  any  ten  other 
lakes  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

There  are  shopping  talks  about  Toronto. 
Nothing  mentioned  for,  say,  Samia,  Windsor 
or  London— within  a  few  hours  drive  of 
Detroit. 

"Things  to  know  about  that  Ontario  visit" 
—very  good.  "Ontario,  boaters'  paradise"— this 
is  concerning  our  inland  waterways.  Nothing 
in  regard  to  marina  facilities  along  the  shore- 
lines of  Essex  or  Lambton  counties. 

I  merely  point  this  out  in  the  hope  that 
when  you  do  attend  a  show,  say,  in  Buffalo, 
things  will  be  oriented  to,  for  instance,  the 
Niagara  Falls  area  and  the  Toronto  area.  And 
when  you  do  show  in  the  Detroit  and  Chicago 
areas,  things  will  be  oriented  to  this  gateway 
into  Ontario. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all, 
.in  connection  with  the  size  of  the  photo- 
graphs which  are  appearing  in  the  ads,  it  is 
quite  obvious,  I  am  sure,  that  the  larger  the 
photograph  the  fewer  there  will  be  of  them 
and,  in  effect,  in  an  ad,  the  fewer  items  or 
areas  of  interest  which  can  be  covered. 

We  have  attempted,  as  was  indicated  this 
morning  at  the  committee  meeting,  and  I 
think  also  in  my  remarks  a  week  ago— or 
almost  a  week  ago— that  we  are  attempting  to 
give  a  more  balanced  picture  of  the  province. 
The  pattern  which  runs  through  the  United 
States  advertising  and  the  advertising  across 
Canada  is  a  pattern  of  four  photographs  of 
.four  main  areas  of  interest,  each  indicating, 
.in  different  pictures,  different  areas  of  the 
-province. 

i  As  far  as  the  press  kit  is  concerned— it  was 
available  at  the  Detroit  sportsmen's  show— 
we  are  not  getting  away  from  telling  about 
•the  magnificent  hunting  and  fishing  and  out- 
door opportunities  in  the  province.  We  are 
attempting,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  to 
give  a  little  more  balanced  picture.  But  at 
a  sportsmen's  show,  the  large  bulk  of  the 
people  who  attend,  are  the  people  who  are 
interested  in  hunting  and  fishing.  Con- 
sequently the  material  that  would  be  avail- 
able there,  for  writers  and  so  on,  would  be 
oriented  towards  hunting  and  fishing  people, 
just  as  will  be  the  case  at  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Minneapolis,  and  elsewhere. 

The  question  of  what  photographs  and  so 
on  are  used,  and  what  information  is  avail- 
'  able  at  Detroit,  really  has  to  be  considered  in 
the  context  of  our  overall  purpose.  We  are 
interested,  of  course,  in  having  people  come 
to  Windsor  and  to  Chatham  and  to  Wallace- 
burg  and  to  that  whole  area  which  is  covered 
in  a  specific  booklet— it  was  mentioned  this 
morning:  the  regional  booklet— but  we  would 
rather  bring  them  through  to  Toronto,  up  to 
North  Bay  and,  ideally,  right  away  around 
the  great  circle  route  to  leave  our  province 
at  .Fort  Frances  or  Pigeon  River.  Our  policy, 
in  the  case  of  Detroit,  is  to  give  information 
a  little  further  away  than  Windsor;  and  at 
Buffalo,  a  little  further  away  than  Niagara 
Falls— perhaps  information  about  Windsor  at 
Buffalo,  and  Niagara  Falls  at  Detroit,  some- 
thing along  this  nature.  We  are  trying  to  get 
people  to  come  here,  to  stay  longer,  and  to 
see  more  of  our  province. 

Mr.  Sargei»t:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  may  or 
may  not  be  on  this  vote.  It  is  in  this  depart- 
ment. I  may  have  missed  it  in  the  estimates 
but  I  would  like  to  see  where  the  provision 
is,  Mr.  Minister,  for  the  film  equipment  and 
the  capital  cost  in  setting  up  a  studio,  such 


as  for  video  tape,  film,  and  so  on,  for  the 
Vidon  operation.  Where  is  it  shown  in  the 
estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  happy  to  tell  my  hon. 
friend  that  we  have  passed  that  vote. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  still  like  to  know  the 
answer.   Where  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Vote  2003. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right,  then,  will  the  hon. 
Minister  answer— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  studio  or  anything  like 
that.  I  think  we  have  thrashed  that  one  out 
pretty  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  answer 
this  question,  Mr.  Chairman?  What  was  the 
capital  investment  of  Vidon  in  this  equipment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
idea.  We  have  passed  that  vote,  anyway, 
but  I  have  no  idea  what  the  operation  cost. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Does  Vidon  have  a  blank 
cheque  on  the  use  of  this  equipment? 

.    Mr;  Chairman:  We  are  on  vote  2004. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  dealing  with  these 
estimates,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  a  right 
to  know  the  answer.  If  he  does  not  know, 
who,  does  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  tell  my  hon.  friend  that  I  am  sure  he 
had  lots  of  opportunity  to  find  out  since  last 
Thursday  night,  since  we  have  been  on  vote 
2003  from  then  until  tonight. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  whether  Vidon  has  any  capital 
investment  in  equipment? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  That  is 
out  of  order  and  do  not  dare  answer  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  2004  carried? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  on  this  vote,  how  does  the  hon.  Min- 
ister justify  bringing  US  tourists  into  the 
great  northland,  when  one  area  is  dry  and 
one  is  wet?  Where  is  the  policy  of  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Is  my  hon.  friend  talking 
about  the  weather? 

Mr.  Sargent:  As  far  as  your  policy  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  the  length  and  breadth  of  it, 
but  up  in  our  area,  we  have  wet  and  dry 
areas.   Is  there  any  policy  of  the  goverrmient 
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to  give  a  standard  approach  to  liquor  policies 
in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act  does  not  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  department. 

Mr.  Ghairman:  Vote  2004  carried? 

Mr.  Sargent:  While  we  are  getting  that 
silly  answer,  I  will  ask  a  silly  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Another? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if  he  would  consider 
televising  the  goings  on  in  this  House  as 
public  information?  Have  you  got  an  answer 
for  that  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  do  not  know  what  that 
has  to  do  with  these  estimates  and  this  vote, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would  think  that  properly 
comes  under  the  aegis  of  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Ghairman:  Vote  2004  carried? 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  2004, 
does  the  department  still  pubhsh  the  travel 
news  from  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  travel  news?  Oh,  yes. 
This  actually  comes  out  every  month.  There 
is  a  series  of  stories  and  photographs  in  it. 
The  stories  are  produced  by  our  department. 
We  propose  to  continue  them,  and  they  have 
been  very  well  received  since  we  have  had 
the  additional  staff,  which  I  mentioned  a  year 
ago,  to  produce  good  copy. 

Mr.  Nevraian:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the 
question  because  the  last  issue  I  received 
was  June  of  last  year,  so  I  thought  possibly 
you  had  discontinued  sending  them  to  the 
members.  June  of  last  year  was  the  last 
issue  I  received— June  of  1964. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  far  as  I  know  we  do 
not  normally  send  these  to  the  members. 
We  send  them  to  newspapers,  outdoor  writers 
and  travel  editors.  If  my  hon,  friend  wants 
to  be  put  on  the  maiUng  list,  I  am  sure  we 
can  do  that, 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  be  put 
on  the  mailing  list,  but  may  I  also  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  send  this  in  some 
way  other  than  first-class  mail?  I  think  the 
sending  of  the  mimeographed  sheet  at  29 
cents  per  copy  is  a  little  too  much,  when  it 
could  be  sent  for  maybe  six  or  seven  cents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
that  it  is  sent  first  class  is  that  our  experience 
indicates,  and  I  am  told  by  those  who  are  in 


a  position  to  know,  that  first-class  mail  is 
looked  at  more  carefully  at  the  receiving  end, 
than  second-  or  third-class  mail. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  You 
are  getting  back  to  the  way  your  government 
looks  at  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  I  am  getting  back  to 
how  the  recipient  looks  at  it.  There  is  not 
a  wide  circulation  of  these,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  they  are  not  sent  to  all  hon.  mem- 
bers; but  they  are  sent  to  the  media.  In  fact, 
at  29  cents,  if  I  might  show  my  hon.  friend 
in  case  he  did  not  see  it  the  other  night,  I  do 
not  think  we  could  buy  this  publicity.  One 
that  we  are  rather  proud  of,  is  this  story  done 
by  Mr.  Henderson  of  my  department  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  magazine 
on  hockey,  and  is  one  of  these  releases  with 
the  necessary  photographs.  There  are  others, 
which  I  also  showed  the  other  night  and 
perhaps  I  did  not  bring  all  of  them  back  with 
me,  including  the  two  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  They  are  again  as  a  result  of 
this  kind  of  promotion. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  do  not  criticize  the  con- 
tents of  it  at  all,  sir.  I  think  it  is  very  valu- 
able; I  found  it  most  informative.  But  I 
thought  that  a  member  and  the  government 
should  not  be  paying  29  cents  for  second- 
class  mail,  when  so  much  of  our  mail  comes 
for  three  or  four  cents,  which  I  think  would 
be  just  as  good. 

May  I  ask  of  the  hon.  Minister,  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  slogan  on  licence  plates  has  some 
value,  as  far  as  advertising  the  province  is 
concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  I  have  answered 
this  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  answer 
is  yes. 

Mr.  Newman:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  ever 
suggested  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport 
(Mr.  Haskett)  that  Ontario  use  a  slogan  on  its 
licence  plates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Having  been  Minister  of 
Transport  and  having  said  at  the  time  that 
we  were  studying  it,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I 
understand  that  my  successor  is  continuing 
to  look  into  the  matter.  I  also  mentioned 
when  I  was  in  that  portfolio  that  there  were 
a  lot  of  problems  in  connection  with  it,  some 
of  which  are  unique  to  our  jurisdiction,  as 
opposed  to  others. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
further  question.  This  morning  in  the  com- 
mittee,   the    hon.    Minister    stated    that    the 
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Canadian  travel  bureau  looked  after  advertis- 
ing on  the  European  continent.  I  believe  that 
is  correct.  I  just  want  him  to  assure  the 
House  that  our  Ontario  films  were  available 
both  through  the  bureau  and  in  Ontario 
House  in  England. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  what  I  said  was  that  we  did  not  do  any 
advertising  or  promotion  ourselves  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  Europe,  that  the  Canadian 
travel  biu^eau  was  doing  an  extensive  pro- 
gramme in  those  fields.  As  far  as  our  films  are 
concerned,  they  are  available  both  through 
Ontario  House  and  through  the  Canadian 
travel  bureau's  office  in  London  and  other 
offices  in  Europe,  and  in  fact  are  being  shown 
to  some  extent  by  some  of  the  Ontario  House 
staflF,  who  are  not  on  my  department  staff, 
but  on  the  staff  of  The  Department  of 
Economics  in  London. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  just  wonder,  has  this 
department  ever  thought  of  training  a  public 
speaker  to  go  out  and  show  films  such  as 
these  various  travelogue  series,  to  do  some- 
thing to  promote  Ontario,  both  on  the 
European  continent  and  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  will  go  over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
we  could  have  many  volunteers.  This  has 
been  discussed.  Our  promotion  in  Europe  has 
been  discussed,  but  my  feeling  at  the  present 
time  is  that  we  are  better  to  concentrate  the 
funds  and  resources  we  have  in  the  areas 
which  have  the  most  immediate  potential  to 
us,  and  that  a  dollar  spent,  for  instance,  in 
Detroit,  will  bring  a  much  greater  return 
than  a  dollar  spent  in  London. 

Mr.  Paterson:  But  could  I  get  the  assiurance 
of  the  hon.  Minister  that  should  an  enter- 
prising person  or  couple  wish  to  do  such  a 
travelogue  series,  they  would  receive  the  full 
support,  not  financially,  but  through  your 
facilities,  to  do  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Oh,  yes,  and  this  has  been 
done  in  the  past;  and,  in  fact,  is  being  done 
all  the  time.  We  quite  often  send  films.  In 
fact,  there  is  one  going  to  Detroit  through  the 
request  of  my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for 
Kent  West,  two  weeks  from  now,  to  people 
over  there  who  want  to  show  the  film.  This 
is  not  uncommon  and,  of  course,  in  addition, 
our  own  field  staff  often  show  these  films. 

Mr.  Patersont  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  has 
missed  my  point.  Say  I  should  want  to  go 
into  the  business  of  a  travelogue  series  and 
s^  tfp  a  company  of  my  own.  Would  certain 
facilities  of  your  department  be  available  to. 


say,  let  me  into  Upper  Canada  Village  and 
various  other  centres  in  Ontario?  Would  I 
have  the  full  co-operation  of  the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  My  hon.  friend  is  speaking 
of  a  commercial  enterprise? 

Mr.  Paterson:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  to  my  knowledge  we 
have  never  been  approached  on  that  basis.  I 
would  prefer  to  treat  such  an  application  on 
its  merits  at  the  time.  I  would  not  like  to  say 
at  the  moment  whether  we  would  take 
pictures  which  had  been  paid  for  and  are 
available  to  the  public,  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  somebody  to  rent  or  sell. 

Mr.  Paterson:  No,  I  mean  that  this  person 
would  take  his  own  pictures.  Would  our  pro- 
vincial facilities  be  open  to  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Oh,  yes,  I  am  sorry  I  have 
been  a  little  obtuse.  If  somebody  wants  to  do 
filming  in  Ontario— either  stills  or  movies— 
and  use  them  for  any  purpose,  we  would 
help.  The  extent  of  our  help  would  perhaps 
depend  on  the  purpose.  We  would  arrange 
for  these  people  to  get  to  the  areas  they 
wanted  to  cover.  We  might  be  able  to 
suggest  to  them  areas  which  would  tie  in 
with  their  own  plans  and  programmes. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  hon. 
Minister  have  someone  at  the  March  11  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  when  the  national  association 
of  travelogue  agencies  meet?  Because  the 
theme  of  that  meeting  is  "See  the  United 
States  first,"  and  I  hope  that  this  hon.  Minis- 
ter has  someone  there  that  attempts  to  sell 
them  on  seeing  Ontario  first.  We  have  found 
that  the  numbers  of  tourists  leaving  the  US 
and  travelling  to  Europe  has  increased  by  12 
per  cent;  to  the  Pacific,  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent.  The  general  overall  increase  of  tourist 
business  in  the  US  is  12  per  cent.  Ontario's 
is  only  5.5  per  cent.  I  know  the  hon.  Minister 
will  say  that  it  is  kind  of  hard  to  compare 
statistics  and  figures  from  one  jurisdiction 
with  another,  but  from  the  information  that 
we  have,  it  seems  that  our  friends  across  the 
border  are  a  little  more  vigorous  in  their 
approach  to  the  tourist  business. 

May  I  at  this  time,  then,  ask  the  hon. 
Minister,  what  approach  he  is  using  with  the 
schools  in  the  province;  to  sell  to  the  schools 
—primarily  the  secondary  schools— that  they 
encourage  parents  to  see  Ontario  before  they 
see  other  jurisdictions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer 
to  my  hon.  friend's  first  question,  the  depart- 
ment will  be  represented  in  Chicago  at  that 
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conference.  The  director  of  the  publicity 
branch,  Mr.  McDonald,  I  understand  is  to  be 
there. 

As  far  as  the  specific  promotion  of  travel  in 
Ontario  among  Ontario  school  children  is 
concerned,  we  have  no  programme  in  this 
connection.  But  we  feel  that  the  overall  pro- 
gramme which  is  being  carried  on  within  the 
province  will  certainly  reach  those  school 
children,  as  well  as  their  parents. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister— I  think  he  did  once  before— that 
some  type  of  an  essay  contest  be  held  among 
the  school  children,  and  that  he  conduct 
some  similar  contest  annually,  to  encourage 
youngsters  to  know  a  little  more  about  the 
province  of  Ontario?  As  a  result,  instil  into 
them  a  desire  to  see  areas  in  the  province 
before  they  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
province, 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  if 
this  is  the  vote,  but  did  you,  Mr.  Minister, 
say  that  you  felt  that  our  highways,  the  most 
important  ones,  should  have  special  names?  I 
understand  now  that  401  is  called  Macdonald- 
Cartier,  and  then  there  is  the  Trans-Cabinet 
highway.  No.  7. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Did  you 
say  Trans-Cabinet? 

Mr.  Troy:  The  Trans-Cabinet,  yes. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  across 
that  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Troy:  There  are  so  many  Ministers 
living  there,  that  is  why  it  is  called  the  Trans- 
Cabinet.  But  then  I  suggest,  sir,  that  possibly 
you  might  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  Trans-Canada  highway  that  runs 
along  the  Ottawa  River  might  be  named  the 
Highway  of  the  Pioneers;  or  the  Road  of  the 
Pioneers;  or  the  Road  of  the  Voyageurs;  or 
the  Explorers— something  that  would  interest 
tourists  to  come  and  see  that  route. 

An  hon.  member:  Bon  voyage. 

Mr.  Troy:  No,  no,  come  again.  Merci  beau- 
coup. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Still  vote  2004? 

Mr.  Newman:  Has  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr. 
Chairman,  ever  consulted  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  and  suggested  to  him 
that  certain  highways  be  constructed  in  the 
province  as  tourist  highways?  My  thought  is 
a  parkway  from  the  city  of  Windsor  to  Samia 
and  beyond,  where  a  tourist  could  completely 


encircle  the  county  of  Essex;  and  could  carry 
on  following  the  shores  of  the  Detroit  River, 
Lake  St.  Clair,  the  St.  Clair  River  and  end 
up  at  the  port  of  Samia;  then  cross  over  to 
the  American  side;  or,  if  he  wished  to  con- 
tinue, he  could  follow  the  Lake  Huron  shore- 
line and  go  as  far  as  the  Blue  Water  High- 
way and  into  the  interior;  and  possibly  even 
to  my  hon.  colleague's  riding  in  North  Bay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
answered  that  question.  It  was  the  last  ques- 
tion of  my  hon.  friend  from  Essex  South  the 
other  night. 

Vote  2004  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2005: 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  On  vote  2005^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  question  I  would 
like  to  direct  to  the  hon.  Minister.  In  his 
original  presentation  not  so  long  ago,  last 
week,  I  think  he  mentioned  that,  for  purposes 
of  tourist  promotion,  the  department  had 
divided  the  province  up  into,  was  it  six 
regions,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  six 
regions  for  the  regional  booklets;  32  regions 
for  regional  tourist  councils. 

Mr.  Young:  Then  the  32  are  grouped  in  six 
for  certain  purposes.  Now  I  also  find  in  the 
brochures  which  come  to  me  through  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development 
that  there  is  a  division  here  of  about  ten 
regions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
like  to  interrupt  my  hon.  friend,  but  I  think 
that  his  comment  or  question  in  this  vein 
should  come  on  the  next  vote,  2006,  the 
development  branch  which  administers  the 
regional  tourist  councils. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  2005, 
may  I  make  a  suggestion  to  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter that  he  provide  the  young  ladies  working 
at  the  tourist  information  centres  with 
summer-weight  uniforms? 

Mr.  Troy:  And  even  lighter  than  that,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
to  tell  my  hon.  friend  that  that  will  be  taken 
care  of  this  coming  season. 

Mr.  Newman:  Will  that  include  the  young 
ladies  working  in  the  buildings  here  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Oh  yes,  the  whole  staff. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  hon.  Minister.  One  of  therdis- 
graceftil    entry   points    into    our   province   is 
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located  in  the  city  of  Windsor  at  the  bridge. 
Is  the  hon.  Minister  or  his  department  con- 
sidering renovating  the  premises  at  that  loca- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the 
information  centre  to  which  the  hon.  member 
refers.  It  is  a  good  question  as  to  whether  it 
can  be  economically  repaired  or  whether  it 
will  have  to  be  replaced.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
matter  which  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  deals  with  and  is  responsible  for,  and 
we  are  now  discussing  with  that  department 
just  what  action  will  be  taken  because  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  this  centre  will  have  to  be 
available  very  shortly  this  year. 

Mt.  Paterson:  There  is  one  other  item  I 
would  like  to  comment  on.  Monday  morning 
bright  and  early  I  happened  to  have  break- 
fast at  one  of  the  centres  along  Highway  401— 

Mr.  McKeough:  Kent  West? 

Mr.  Paterson:  Yes,  the  1867  restaurant.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  refreshing  type  of 
restaurant  in  our  province.  I  have  been  in  the 
one  at  King  and  the  one  at  Parry  Sound,  and 
it  was  so  refreshing  I  felt  it  must  have  been 
an  American  idea.  I  took  time  out  today  and 
have  discovered,  thankfully,  that  the  owners 
and  promoters  of  this  are  Canadians,  with  the 
excention  of  one  American  shareholder.  I 
think  this  could  be  a  pattern  for  many 
restaurants  throughout  our  province,  especially 
with  our  centennial  year  coming  up. 

Hpn.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  I  was  having  break- 
fast in  one  of  the  other  ones  about  the  same 
time  on  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister: 
Who  takes  the  initiative  when  it  comes  to 
reconstructing  tourist  centres,  such  as  my  col- 
league here  asked  about?  Do  you  people  scout 
about  and  find  out  whether  they  should  be 
done?  You  work  with  Public  Works,  I  know, 
and  they  construct;  but  who  takes  the  first 
step  or  initial  step?  I  am  thinking  now  of  the 
unit  at  the  Rainbow  Bridge.  The  wall  has 
beeri  taken  down  and  the  building  should 
have  been  reconstructed;  I  think  they  are 
talking  about  reconstructing  but  does  the 
council  make  the  approach  to  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  depart- 
ment deals  with  Public  Works  and  suggests, 
for  instance,  changes  in  locations— if  these  are 
necessary— additions,  renovations  and  repairs, 
the  amoimt  of  work  which  is  done,  in  the 
course  of  events,  depends  on  the  money  which 
is  placed  in  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
capital  estirnates. 


Mr.  Bukator:  Well  then,  could  the  hon. 
Minister  answer  this  question?  Is  there  a 
possibility  that  he  is  acquainted  as  to  whether 
Niagara  Falls  is  in  the  department's  pro- 
gramme somewhere;  or  will  I  take  that  up 
with  The  Department  of  Public  Works?  Has 
the  hon.  Minister  considered  the  Niagara  Falls 
one  at  the  Rainbow  Bridge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes,  we  have  considered 
quite  a  number,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  have 
established  a  list  of  priorities  with  Public 
Works.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  the  hon.  member 
that  Niagara  Falls  is  not  at  the  top  because 
we  have,  for  instance:  Homer,  where  the  new 
bridge  is;  Pigeon  River,  where  the  new  bridge 
is;  Sault  St.  Marie,  where  the  new  bridge  is." 
These,  I  think  he  will  agree,  will  have  to  be 
served  before  a  replacement  is  made  at  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  where  we  presently  have  a 
location. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  agree  that  there  are  areas 
that  perhaps  need  them  more,  but  it  could 
work  with  an  addition  to  the  one— maybe  I 
could  take  this  up  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell)  when  his  esti-' 
mates  come  up,  since  this  hon.  Minister  is  not 
too  well  acquainted  with  it.  He  knows  of 
three  or  four  others  but  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  Niagara  Falls  one  is  in  the  pro- 
gramme.   Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  one  at  Niagara  Falls,  perhaps  as  well 
acquainted  as  the  hon.  member,  but  I  am 
trying  to  tell  him  that,  from  the  information 
which  I  have  and  the  personal  observations  I 
have  made,  there  are  three  other  places  which 
I  would  hope  we  would  get  Public  Works  to 
do  before  we  got  to  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Troy:  Just  to  follow  up  the  question: 
In  staffing  these  centres,  Mr.  Minister— in 
speaking  of  the  one  up  on  Highway  400, 
near  Barrie— do  you  have  young  ladies  who 
know  northeastern  Ontario?  Because  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  better  able  to  tell  the 
tourists  about  northeastern  Ontario.  For 
example,  somebody  from  the  Timmins  area 
could  tell  about  that  area,  and  then  other 
sections  of  northeastern  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  attempt, 
of  course,  in  selecting  our  staff,  to  get  uni- 
versity students  with  a  wide  knowledge  of 
the  province  as  a  whole.  There  is  not  a 
great  turnover  each  year,  so  many  of  our 
staff  will  be  with  us  for  perhaps  three,  four 
or  five  seasons.  We  worked  with  local  asso- 
ciations in  a  limited  way  last  year,  and  we 
hope  to  expand  it  this  year,  so  that  the  per- 
sonnel  in   the   information  centre  will  have 
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seen  at  least  the  attractions  in  the  immediate 
region.  Unfortunately,  with  a  transient 
Slimmer  staff,  the  girls  rarely  would  have 
visited  all  parts  of  the  province.  I  think  the 
hon.  member  would  agree  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult,  for  instance,  to  station  some- 
body in  Windsor  who  would  have  visited 
and  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  Lake 
Ontario  region- 
Mr.  Troy:  No,  I  mean  the  one  at  Barrie 
on  Highway  400. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —the  Muskoka  region,  the 
Ottawa  valley  region,  northeastern  Ontario, 
northwestern  Ontario,  the  Lake  Superior 
route,  the  whole  thing.  Our  supervisors  do 
travel  around  the  province  and  they  would 
have  first-hand  knowledge  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  province. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that,  when  he  does  get 
around  to  the  point  of  considering  a  new 
tourist  reception  centre  in  the  city  of  Windsor 
at  the  bridge,  he  consider  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  bridge,  right  on  the  bridge  property, 
or  as  close  to  bridge  property  as  possible, 
rather  than  across  the  road?  The  reason  I 
suggest  this  is  that  when  I  look  at  the  de- 
partment's report  I  see  that  the  reception 
centre  at  Point  Edward  had  more  visitors 
than  any  other  reception  centre  listed  in  the 
book.  Yet,  the  number  of  cars  which  cross 
the  border  point  from  Port  Huron  to  Sarnia 
is  much  smaller  than  the  number  of  vehicles 
which  cross  from  Detroit  into  Windsor.  The 
closer  you  can  put  your  tourist  information 
centre  to  where  the  tourist  immediately  goes 
through  the  customs  and  immigration,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  he  will  stop  and  obtain 
this  information. 

I  see  Point  Edward  had  181,000  visitors  at 
their  centre— the  tunnel,  87,000— last  year. 
That  is  primarily  because  the  tunnel  is  one 
block  out  of  the  way.  Mind  you,  the  one  at 
the  tunnel  in  the  city  of  Windsor  is  a  most 
outstanding  tourist  information  centre.  It  is 
a  unique  building,  it  is  a  piece  of  architecture, 
really  something  to  see;  it  does  attract,  but 
it  is  one  block  away.  We  appreciate  it  where 
it  is,  we  are  awfully  glad  to  see  that  the  gov- 
ernment saw  fit  to  put  it  up  there.  But  if  it 
is  going  to  put  one  up  at  the  bridge,  if  land 
is  available— I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  "ifs" 
in  here— it  should  be  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  point  where  the  tourist  passes  through 
customs  and  immigration.  Then,  while  he  is 
still  stopped,  he  can  visit  the  tourist  reception 
centre, 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  This  is  what  we  always 
try  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  2005, 
I  wanted  to  ask  of  the  hon.  Minister:  He 
gets  requests  from  our  friends  to  the  south 
of  us  and  also  from  residents  of  the  various 
provinces;  what  percentage  of  the  requests 
come  from  our  American  friends  for  travel 
information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  If  the  hon.  member  would 
accept  the  fact  that  I  will  give  him  the 
answer  as  soon  as  we  dig  it  out  here,  perhaps 
we  could  go  on. 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes,  that  is  all  right.  May  I 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that,  in  any  of 
the  requests  he  does  receive  for  information, 
he  attempt  to  personalize  the  replies  to  the 
requests?  In  other  words,  instal  some  type 
of  personal  letter-writing  equipment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  mentioned  this  in  my 
speech. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Minister. 
Vote  2005  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2006: 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  2006, 
about  grants  to  regional  associations,  I 
believe  that  a  printer  in  North  Bay  spoke  to 
me  about  the  regional  association  there.  He 
did  all  the  printing  of  the  brochures  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  I  understand  that  he  has 
never  been  paid.  I  do  not  know  if  the  hon. 
Minister  had  made  the  grant  to  the  regional 
Nipissing  association  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  the  grants,  they  are  made,  as 
my  hon.  friend  would  remember,  on  a  match- 
ing basis.  Consequently,  the  regional  associ- 
ation rarely  applies  for  the  grant  until  they 
have  expended  and  have  bills  for,  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  money,  at  least  $5,000,  which 
is  the  maximum  grant  they  can  receive. 

Consequently,  if  the  region,  we  will  say, 
raises  $4,000  or  $5,000  over  the  year  and 
does  not  have  funds  in  so  it  can  expend  them, 
then  it  cannot  apply  to  us  for  the  grant  until 
toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  may  be  that  the  association  did  not  have 
suflBcient  funds  to  pay  him  until  it  had 
received  our  grant,  but  it  could  not  receive 
our  grant  until  it  had  applied  for  it  and 
could  show  the  bills. 

Mr.  Troy:  What  happened,  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  that  the  person  who  did  the  advertising 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  got  the  money,  but 
he  did  not  pay  the  printer. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  moments 
ago  the  hon.  Minister  informed  me  that  for 
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certain  purposes  the  province  is  divided  up 
into  six  regions,  and  those  were  again  sub- 
divided until  about  36  are  now  in  the  process 
of  being  formed.  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  also  has  its  own 
division  and,  looking  over  the  brochures  which 
come  from  that  department,  I  find  that  the 
development  of  the  tourist  industry  is  one  of 
their  chief  activities  together  with  industrial 
development.  I  am  impressed,  as  I  get  these 
brochures  from  time  to  time,  with  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  trying  to  develop  the  tourist 
industry  and  yet,  in  looking  over  the  presenta- 
tion of  Dr.  Ralph  Krueger  to  the  conference 
on  regional  development  and  economic 
change,  he  has  made  certain  remarks  with 
which  the  hon.  Minister  is  no  doubt  familiar. 
On  page  18  he  says: 

Rather  surprisingly  the  tourist  industry 
development  branch  has  not  attempted  to 
co-ordinate  its  programmes  closely  with 
those  of  the  regional  development  division. 
When  regional  tourist  councils  were  estab- 
lished, little  regard  was  given  to  correlating 
their  regional  boundaries  and  promotion 
programmes  with  those  of  the  already 
existing  regional  development  associations. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  We  have  not  even  got  that 
yet 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  that  is  too  bad;  the  hon. 

member  should  have  attended  the  convention. 

I  continue,  from  page  34: 

By  and  large  tourist  councils  have 
worked  as  independent  organizations  and 
have  neglected  to  co-ordinate  their  activ- 
ities with,  and  enlist  the  support  of,  other 
organizations  interested  in  the  tourist  trade, 
such  as  chambers  of  commerce  and  regional 
development  associations.  Instead  they 
often  seem  to  consider  other  organizations 
interested  in  tourism  as  competitors. 

This  may  be  a  bit  of  exaggeration,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  there  is  a  problem  here 
to  which  the  hon.  Minister  has  no  doubt 
addressed  himself,  and  on  which  the  House 
could  have  some  enlightenment— that  we  have 
two  departments,  each  one  engaged  in  tourist 
promotion  and  yet  with  very  little  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  two.  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  tell  us  whether  active  co- 
ordination work  is  going  forward  and  whether 
the  whole  of  tourist  trade  and  tourist  pro- 
motion is  being  thought  of  as  one  unit  in 
the  province,  without  duplication. 

H<m.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just 
to  recapitulate  very  briefly,  development 
associations  were  established  some  years  ago 
under  the  then  department  of  planning  and 


development.  Regional  tourist  councils  were 
established  about  1961.  The  way  the  totirist 
regions  were  set  up  was,  in  eflFect,  an  experi- 
ment, but  it  tried  to  get  a  community  of 
toiurist  interest— for  instance,  the  Kawartha 
Lakes  in  one  area- rather  than  being  divided 
up  as  they  are  in  the  development  association. 

The  department  is  working  closely  with 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment. In  fact,  in  two  areas  we  have  had  joint 
meetings.  We  are  working  out  guidelines  to 
avoid  overlapping  and  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  two  organizations.  We 
had  one  meeting  in  Peterborough  and  another 
one  in  Smiths  Falls  for  the  eastern  Ontario 
development  association,  and  one  for  the  Lake 
Ontario  development  association.  We  have 
several  more  planned  and  I  think  that  we  are 
going  to  work  this  out. 

In  addition,  we  are  now  studying— in  the 
light  of  some  of  Professor  Krueger's  studies, 
and  studies  that  have  been  going  on  with  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development- 
requests  that  have  come  from  the  various 
regional  tourist  councils  to  do  some  reshaping 
of  their  boundaries. 

When  the  Cabinet  was  at  the  Lakehead, 
one  of  the  matters  put  forward  there  which 
struck  me  as  having  a  great  deal  of  validity, 
was  the  problem  of  the  Algoma  regional 
council.  There,  it  is  not  a  question  so  much 
of  funds  as  it  is  that  the  area  is  so  great 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  everybody 
to  a  meeting  when  they  have  to  come  200  or 
250  miles. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  problems  in 
different  parts  of  the  province.  We  are  work- 
ing on  this  with  the  full  co-operation  of  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development 
and  with  the  tourist  councils  themselves,  and 
I  think  that  we  are  going  to  work  some  of 
these  things  out. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  hon.  Min- 
ister satisfied  then  that  this  work  is  going 
forward  at  such  a  pace  that  there  is  no  dupli- 
cation of  effort  in  any  real  sense,  and  no 
duplication  of  expenditures  where  these  might 
be  co-ordinated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  that  is  the  case,  Mr. 
Chairman,  although  there  may  be  areas  in  the 
province  where  there  is  not  a  duplication  of 
the  same  effort  but  a  duplication  of  the  same 
kinds  of  effort,  which  with  some  more 
co-operation  could  be  avoided  and  a  morn 
effective  job  done, 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  2006, 
may  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  look 
into   the   situation   at   the   Jack   Miner  bird 
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sanctuary?  It  is  one  of  the  outstanding  tourist 
attractions,  and  all  the  Jack  Miner  bird 
sanctuary  requested  of  the  government  is  that 
it  provide  washroom  facilities  for  the  tourists 
coming  into  the  area.  There  are  no  facilities 
whatsoever  in  the  area  for  the  tourist  and  I 
think  that,  seeing  it  is  such  an  unusual,  out- 
standing attraction,  this  department  either 
should  make  a  larger  grant  to  the  Essex-Kent 
tourist  association  so  that  it  could  possibly 
construct  the  facilities,  or  this  government 
itself- 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Speak  up,  please! 

Mr.  Newman:  Do  we  hear  the  brain  from 
Rarry's  Bay? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter, 
I  believe,  is  receiving  study  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests,  the  matter  of  pro- 
vision of  lavatories  at  the  sanctuary.  This 
department  has  made  no  provision  for  grants 
for  that  kind  of  facility,  but  I  believe  that 
my  hon.  friend  might  inquire  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  to  get  the  latest 
information  on  it. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
hon.  Minister  and  ask  him  to  think  along 
quite  a  difiFerent  line  for  a  moment,  to  get  me 
some  information.  It  follows  the  suggestion 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview,  who 
mentioned  Algoma.  In  that  connection,  two 
or  three  weeks  ago  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart)  made  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  Manitoulin  Island  was 
being  designated  as  an  area  for  rural  devel- 
opment, and  as  such  was  going  to  come  in  for 
some  terms  of  special  assistance.  One  of  the 
terms  was  that  a  study  of  the  tourist  industry 
will  be  made  to  determine  ways  and  means 
of  developing  facilities  and  interest  to  meet 
a  growing  demand  for  recreation.  The  reason 
that  the  hon.  Minister  comes  in,  is  that  this 
project  will  be  co-ordinated  through  the 
ARDA  directorate  of  Ontario  with  The  De- 
partment of  Tourism  and  Information. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  we  should  do 
vvhen  we  in  Manitoulin  find  ourselves  a 
project  that  seems  to  fit  the  needs,  that  in  our 
opinion  does  something  to  develop  the  area, 
sounds  practical,  looks  practical,  and  does 
something  in  our  opinion  to  promote  tovurism, 
which  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  can  hope 
for  to  stimulate  the  economy  there,  one  of 
the  very  few  things,  frankly.  Do  we  make 
our  approach  to  your  branch,  and  just  how 
do  you  extend  your  co-operation,  or  yoiir  part 
of  participation,  in  this? 


Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ARDA 
directorate  reports  to  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, but  has  a  committee  as  part  of  its 
operation  on  which  representatives  of  my 
department  sit.  In  the  first  instance,  the  ap- 
plication or  approach  is  made  through  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  directorate. 
From  then  on,  depending  on  which  other 
departments  may  be  involved  either  in  carry- 
ing out  the  study,  or  in  carrying  out  the 
project  or  projects,  the  other  department  or 
departments  come  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Yes,  I  understand  this  in 
general  terms,  but  in  this  case,  with  a  pro- 
gramme that  seems  to  fall  within  your  juris- 
diction, would  the  approach  be  made  to  you 
directly  by  these  people?  Would  we  discuss  it 
with  you,  or  would  it  be  carried  through  the 
ARDA  committee  to  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Through  ARDA. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Still  on  vote  2006? 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  continuing  on 
vote  2006,  the  grant  to  tourists  organizations 
or  associations  is  a  maximum  of  $5,000. 
When  it  comes  to  the  Essex-Kent  one,  $5,000 
does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  cover  too  much 
territory,  especially  when  you  have  a  centre 
the  size  of  Detroit  across  the  river  and  this 
department  itself  does  not  cover  the  conven- 
tions which  take  place  in  this  city.  They  may 
cover  the  odd  convention,  but  the  number  of 
conventions  which  come  into  the  city  of 
Detroit  is  fantastic.  The  Cobo  Hall  and  other 
facilities  they  have  there  for  conventions  are 
unequalled  in  North  America. 

The  local  tourist  association  has  gone  across 
the  river  and  enticed  some  of  our  American 
friends  to  cross  the  border  to  visit  a  new  and 
a  different  country.  Were  the  department  to 
do  this,  then  more  than  likely  the  grant  given 
to  the  Essex-Kent  tourist  association  might  be 
sufficient;  but  seeing  they  are  conducting  and 
taking  care  of  some  of  the  travel  information 
and  publicity  for  this  department,  I  think 
that  some  type  of  special  consideration  should 
either  be  shown  to  them,  or  that  the  depart- 
ment across  the  border  and  cover  conventions 
with  various  travel  information. 

Mr.  Paterson:  On  vote  2006,  Mr,  Chair- 
man. Last  spring  and  summer  there  was  a 
fair  amount  of  information  in  the  press 
regarding  resort  operators  in  the  Georgian 
Bay  area  who  thought  that  their  position  was 
badly  jeopardized  by  the  low  levels  in  Lake 
Huron.  I  wonder:  Did  any  of  these  operators, 
or  the  association  in  that  area,  approach  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information  for 
assistance? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not 
say  that  we  were  approached  for  assistance. 
We  were  well  aware  of  the  situation  and 
were,  of  course,  involved  with  other  depart- 
ments of  the  government  in  the  studies  and 
discussions  which  culminated  in  some  of  the 
meetings  which  have  taken  place  on  an  inter- 
national level.  Their  position  was  not  unique, 
of  course,  in  the  province,  because  water 
levels  were  low  in  many  parts  of  the  province 
and  tourist  operators,  and  resort  owners,  and 
individuals  with  cottages,  were  very  con- 
cerned. This  is  the  situation  in  my  own 
riding,  in  the  Rideau  area.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  summer  it  was  difficult  to  get  over  the 
lock  sills.  In  some  cases  people  were  bump- 
ing the  sills  because  the  water  was  so  low. 

Mr.  Paterson:  To  your  knowledge,  sir,  have 
any  of  these  operators  gone  out  of  business 
in  the  past  year,  as  they  were  suggesting  in 
the  press? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Not  to  my  knowledge,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Paterson:  A  further  question,  which  I 
believe  has  been  brought  up  in  this  House 
before,  is  in  regard  to  having  industry  stage 
holiday  periods  at  various  points  in  the  year. 
Is  this  policy  still  being  pursued  through  your 
department  and  is  such  a  pohcy  being  recom- 
mended in  our  schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  this  has  been 
suggested  very  often,  and  is  still  suggested 
from  time  to  time;  and  I  think  the  board  of 
tourist  associations  has  made  strong  repre- 
sentations in  this  connection.  The  difficulty 
appears  to  be  the  large  industries.  This  is 
not  simplified  by  the  fact  either  that  every- 
body with  children  wants  to  take  their  holi- 
days when  their  children  are  out  of  school, 
^nd.  most  large  industries  like  to  close  the 
whole  shooting  match  for  one-,  or  two-,  or 
three-week  periods.  And  very  often  the  period 
when  the  closing  is  made  is  a  part  of  the 
negotiations  between  union  and  manage- 
ment. So  that  while  this  is  still  promoted 
and  recommended,  we  feel  that  probably  we 
will  do  more  about  extending  the  season  by 
directing  our  promotion  to  those  who  do  not 
work  under  those  circumstances,  or  who  may 
not  have  school  age  children. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  whether  I  should  discuss  under 
this  vote,  or  under  travel  research  branch,  the 
effect  of  American  tourists  residing  in  the 
province  of  Ontario?  A  great  many  American 
tourists  have  permanent  residences  here,  in 
Ontario;    I   would   like   to   know   vvhat  per- 


centage of  tourist  revenues  come  from  our 
long-term,  year-after-year,  summer  residents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Perhaps  that  might  come 
under  the  research  branch,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make 
a  suggestion  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  gear 
some  of  the  development  of  the  tourist  indus- 
try, and  the  publicity,  to  the  American  holi- 
days? You  have  Easter,  which  is  a  day  on 
which  our  American  friends  could  travel.  You 
have  Decoration  Day.  You  have  July  4.  You 
have  the  summer  vacation  period.  You  have 
Labour  Day.  You  have  the  US  Thanksgiving 
Day.  These  are  ideal  times  for  publicity  to 
be  directed,  in  the  border  areas,  to  enticing 
the  Americans  to  come  over  for  the  weekend. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  care  to  comment  on 
whether  he  is  doing  anything  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
anxious  to  have  people  visit  us  whenever 
possible.  We  have  no  specific  promotion  tied 
to  a  weekend  holiday,  but  our  advertising 
programme  is  so  staged  throughout  the  year 
that  we  would  hope  it  would  be  effective, 
particularly  in  the  holiday  weekends  to  which 
my  hon.  friend  referred. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  the  Tulip  Festival 
at  Holland,  Michigan,  is  publicized  just  prior 
to  about— it  is  either  the  second  or  the  third 
Sunday  in  May.  And  because  of  the  publicity 
directed  to  it,  at  that  set  period  of  time,  we 
find  that  large  numbers  of  people  from  the 
Ontario  area  cross  over  and  travel  the  250' 
miles  to  Holland,  Michigan,  to  take  in  this 
festival.  The  Detroit  News  and  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  print,  in  their  weekend  editions, 
a  travel  route  to  Holland,  Michigan,  and  an 
alternate  route— a  different  route— back.  Our 
friends  across  in  the  state  of  Michigan  cer- 
tainly use  this  weekend  approach  to  real 
advantage;  and  I  think,  unless  we  copy  some 
of  their  ideas,  that  we  are  missing  the  boat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Of  course,  I  think  my  hon. 
friend  is  speaking  of  weekend  promotions  for 
a  specific  event.  This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
purposes  and  one  of  the  strengths  of  the 
regional  tourist  associations;  they  can  do  this 
specific  kind  of  relatively  restricted  area  pro- 
motion. For  the  weekend  holiday,  of  course, 
the  market  is  not  the  same  as  the  one-week  or 
two-week  holiday.  I  do  not  think,  when  you 
are  speaking  of  a  weekend  holiday  that  you 
are  speaking  of  the  500-  or  600-mile  radius 
you  diink  of  with  the  two-week  holiday. 

Mi".  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  grants 
to   the    regional    associations    are    not    large 
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enough  to  enable  them  to  carry  any  type  of 
concerted  advertising  efiPort  to  pronjote  such 
a  weekend  holiday  or  a  visit  into  the  province. 
I  think  some  consideration  should  be  given 
to  associations,  say,  in  the  Windsor  area, 
Sarnia,  Fort  Erie,  Niagara  Falls,  Kingston, 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area,  Rainy  River,  and 
other  areas  vv'hich  border  one  of  our  Amer- 
ican friends'  states. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister 
a  problem  which  has  been  presented  to  me. 
It  is  possibly  of  interest  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Muskoka  (Mr.  Boyer),  due  to  the  fact  that 
representation  has  been  made  to  me  from 
resort  operators  in  regard  to  Ontario  Hydro 
and  the  fact  that  peak  load  charges  are 
carried  on  for  periods,  I  have  been  told,  of 
up  to  11  months  after  this  peak  has  been 
reached,  say,  in  the  month  of  July.  Often 
resorts  and  so  forth  are  closed  for  two  or 
three  months  during  this  period  yet  they  are 
still  paying  this  high  rate  for  Hydro. 

Has  any  representation  been  made  to  the 
hon.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  has  not  been  any 
representation  made  recently.  Of  course, 
many  associations  bring  briefs  which  have 
items  in  them  which  are  properly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  some  other  department.  Our 
policy  has  always  been  to  pass  these  on  and 
put  the  applicant  in  touch,  in  a  sense,  with 
the  people  who  are  responsible. 

The  matter  to  which  the  hon.  member 
refers  is  not  unique  in  the  tourist  industry. 
There  are  other  industries  in  the  same 
position. 

Mr.  Paterson:  A  further  question  in  regard 
to  this  development  branch;  it  is  in  relation 
to  the  management  and  food  services  in  our 
province.  To  my  knowledge,  only  the 
Ryerson  polytechnical  institute  has  a  school 
of  management  for  business  operations  of 
this  type.  I  just  wonder,  has  the  hon.  Min- 
ister ever  suggested  that  other  areas  of  our 
province,  in  their  educational  facilities,  set 
up  such  a  trade  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
perhaps  might  answer  in  this  way.  This  whole 
matter  of  management  on  the  one  hand,  and 
food  preparation  and  cooking  on  the  other, 
is  a  matter  in  which  we  are  extremely 
interested.  We  have  met  with,  for  instance, 
the  representatives  of  the  Canadian  restaur- 
ants association,  with  other  departments  and 
with  segments  of  the  industry,  and  I  think  we 
are  making  progress.  However,  I  cannot  say 
specifically  that  there  is  any  plan  of  which 


I  am  aware  at  the  moment  to  set  up  courses 
—similar  to  that  in  institutions  such,  as 
Ryerson— in  other  parts  of  the  province;  with 
the  exception  of  one  which  is  under  consider- 
ation at  the  University  of  Guelph. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  or  liis 
department  aware  of  the  Bill  Knapp  school 
for  waitresses  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  or 
the  other  programme  at  Marshall,  Michigan? 
This  is  quite  a  unique  programme,  and  I 
would  think  that  someone  in  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's department  should  look  into  this.  It 
is  very  interesting. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  would  like  to 
follow  up  on  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Walkerville  in  regard  to  the  Jack 
Miner  bird  sanctuary.  I  believe  the  hon.  Min- 
ister stated  that  his  department  had  no 
involvement  financially  in  this  sanctuary,  and 
that  it  is  a  prerogative  of  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  whose  estimates  are 
coming  up  next. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  year  ago 
I  suggested  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  they 
use  a  trailer— a  fully  equipped  trailer  carry- 
ing all  types  of  information— phis  a  nwtion 
picture  projector,  and  that  trailer  be  used  to 
travel  through  the  United  States,  to  the  south 
and  west  of  us.  Has  the  hon.  Minister  given 
any  consideration  to  the  adoption  of  a  trailer 
as  a  means  of  tourist  development? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
recall  my  hon.  friend's  suggestion  last  year,  I 
think  I  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  there 
were  certain  other  problems;  one  of  them 
would  be  a  budgetary  one,  and  one  a  problem 
of  arranging  showings  and  arranging  a  crowd. 
I  do  not  think  you  can  just  drive  in  some 
place  and  start  showing  a  movie;  in  fact  you 
might  be  in  trouble  with  local  by-laws  and 
ordinances.  But  we  are  always  looking  for 
new  ways  to  promote  the  industry  which 
are  within  our  budget,  and  which  would  make 
the  most  efFective  use  of  the  funds  that  we 
have  available. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  may  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  he  look  into  it  a  little  more 
carefully  this  coming  year  so  that  possibly 
next  year,  when  he  presents  his  estimates,  we 
will  see  such  a  trailer  in  operation;  because 
I  do  think— and  he  will  admit— it  does  have 
a  lot  of  merit  when  it  comes  to  tourist 
development. 

Mr,  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  You  are  near  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  now. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  last  ques- 
tion:   Could   the   hon.    Minist^   inform  the 
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House  as  to  the  financial  involvement  of  the 
province  in  the  hospitahty  conferences  which 
have  been  conducted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Is  the  hon.  member  speak- 
ing of  the  hospitahty  conferences  conducted 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Canadian  tourist  asso- 
ciation? 

Mr.  Paterson:  That  is  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  would  be  difficult  to 
give  all  the  detail,  but  we  are  involved  in- 
directly through  the  province's  grant  to  CTA 
and  then  at  the  conferences  themselves.  While 
I  cannot  give  the  hon.  member  the  exact 
figures  today,  we  supply  some  of  the  printed 
material  and,  of  course,  some  of  our  own 
staff  is  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Troy:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister: 
Did  he  have  any  consultation  with  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  regarding  these  menus 
he  spoke  about  the  other  night? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Troy:  You  did  not,  eh?  Well,  you 
should  have  if  you  want  to  promote  the  in- 
dustry. Again  it  is  a  sign  of  discrimination 
against  northern  Ontario,  because  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  Manitoulin  turkey,  Nipissing 
pickerel,  Sudbury  beaver,  Timiskaming  tooth- 
picks—they were  not  even  mentioned— Coch- 
rane potatoes.  New  Liskeard  honey,  to  name 
a  few. 


Hon.  Mr. 

dinner. 


Auld:  It  sounds  like  a  very  large 


Mr.  Troy:  My  only  point:  He  had  menus 
of  various  places,  but  again  no  mention  of 
northern  Ontario  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  I  will  consult  with 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary. 

Mr.  Troy:  Please  do  that  and  see  that  at 
least  we  provide  the  toothpicks  for  it. 

Vote  2006  agreed  to. 

Hon,  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions,  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  cer- 
tain resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  have  certain 
speakers  in  the  Budget  debate,  then  we  will 
proceed  with  the  estimates  of  this  department. 
There  is  a  resolution  on  the  order  paper,  the 
first  government  resolution  dealing  with  the 
amendment  in  Canada  of  the  Constitution  of 
Canada.  The  debate  on  that  resolution  will 
be  called  on  Thursday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjounmient 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.40  o'clock.  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  pjn. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature,  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests:  In  the  east  gallery, 
students  from  Terraview  Heights  public 
school,  Scarborough,  and  Spen  Valley  Drive 
public  school,  Downsview;  and  in  the 
Speaker's  Gallery,  Mr.  Lamont  F.  Toronto, 
former  secretary  of  state  of  the  state  of  Utah, 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  with  him,  Mr.  R. 
White  from  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.   A.    A.   Wishart   (Attorney   General): 
Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  your 
permission  to  make  a  statement  to  this  House 
concerning  a  most  unfortunate  series  of 
events,  which  raise  questions  of  the  utmost 
lurgency  and  importance. 

Approximately  one  week  ago,  the  hon. 
member  for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)  asked  me 
to  meet  with  an  ex-inmate  of  Guelph  who, 
he  said,  was  making  some  serious  charges 
against  the  administration  of  that  reformatory. 

Initially,  I  advised  the  hon.  member  against 
this.  I  told  him  that  from  my  experience  this 
would  be  unwise.  I  knew  that  it  would  soon 
travel  through  the  grapevine  that  because 
certain  complaints  had  been  made,  baseless 
as  they  might  be,  an  inmate  was  able  to  meet 
with  the  Minister.  I  also  knew  that  as 
a  result  of  such  rumours,  I  could  easily  be 
deluged  with  further  requests  from  other  in- 
mates with  manipulative  tendencies. 

However,  because  this  request  came  from 
an  hon.  member  of  this  House,  who  insisted 
tliat  it  was  of  great  importance,  I  acceded  to 


the  request  and,  in  fact,  met  with  the  hon. 
member  and  the  ex-inmate  in  the  NDP  office 
in  the  Parliament  buildings. 

The  ex-inmate  made  some  rather  serious 
charges,  which  have  since  been  proven  to  be 
highly  distorted  and  of  little  consequence.  I 
promised  to  look  into  the  charges  made  by 
the  ex-inmate,  charges  which  were  typed  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  and  handed  to  me.  I  en- 
gaged him  in  conversation  so  as  to  assess  his 
reliability  and  so  on.  He  revealed  that  he 
had  a  very  lengthy  and  dangerous  record 
over  a  period  of  the  last  20  years  and  after 
about  half  an  hour  of  discussion,  I  asked  him 
to  excuse  himself  while  the  hon.  member  and 
I  had  a  short  discussion.  When  he  had  left, 
I  expressed  the  opinion  to  the  hon.  member 
that  this  person  obviously  had  paranoid  ten- 
dencies, had  a  persecution  complex,  and 
blamed  everyone  but  himself  for  the  terrible 
life  he  had  led  in  and  out  of  corrective  insti- 
tutions in  Canada  over  the  past  20  years. 

I  further  advised  the  hon.  member  about 
the  dangers  involved  in  making  himself  the 
repository  for  charges  and  stories  by  former 
inmates,  especially  those  with  the  kind  of 
history  of  this  particular  man,  and  advised 
him  that  there  were  implications  reaching 
well  beyond  the  mere  circumstances  of  these 
particular  charges  by  this  ex-inmate— implica- 
tions having  to  do  with  the  security  and 
discipline  of  the  institution. 

However,  having  promised  to  look  into 
these  charges,  I  immediately  contacted  my 
officials,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  charges  which  had  been  made. 

The  first  thing  which  came  to  our  atten- 
tion on  referring  to  this  man's  file  was  that  he 
was  not  an  ordinary  inmate  of  Guelph,  but 
had  in  fact  been  transferred  for  treatment  to 
the  neuro-psychiatric  clinic.  He  had  served 
the  entire  Guelph  portion  of  his  sentence  in 
the  clinic  and  was  never  in  fact  in  the  main 
institution.  He  could  not  obviously  have  been 
housed  in  the  reformatory,  as  distinguished 
from  the  clinic,  in  view  of  our  classification 
poUcy  which  keeps  all  but  the  young  and  first 
ofiFenders  away  from  that  institution. 

Later  that  same  afternoon,  I  received  a 
telephone  call  from  a  reporter  on  a  Toronto 
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newspaper,  who  advised  me  that  his  office 
had  received  an  anonymous  telephone  call 
from  a  man  who  claimed  to  have  been  re- 
leased from  Guelph  recently.  He  had  made 
certain  charges  to  the  newspaper  about 
contraband  and  other  things  being  freely 
transferred  within  the  confines  of  the  reforma- 
tory. The  reporter  stated  that  he  understood 

.,J  iad  met  with  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
View  and  an  ex-inmate  just  a  short  while 
before  and  he  wondered  if  this  was  the  same 
person.  I  replied  that  this  was  very  likely,  as 
even  in  my  short  interview  with  him  I  had 
assessed  the  ex-inmate,  in  the  presence  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Yorkview,  as  being  just  the 
Jkind  of  person  who  would  make  all  sorts  of 
malicious  charges.  The  conversation  which 
the  reporter  repeated  to  me  led  me  to  believe 

i  that  it  was  indeed  the  same  person. 

This  was  about  one  week  ago.  As  I  have 
said,  the  charges  made  at  that  time  proved 

'to  be  completely  distorted  and  malicious  and 
according  to  the  man's  record  and  the 
psychiatrist's  record  of  him,  he  is  definitely  a 
psychopathic  personality.  This  was  in  no  way 
surprising,  but  I  was  totally  unprepared  for  a 
further  development  which  was  officially 
brought  to  my  attention  Monday  afternoon. 

I  have  here  an  official  letter  from  the  super- 
Hitendent  of  Guelph,  Mr.  Gharles  Sanderson, 
addressed  to  the  deputy  Minister.  I  will  read 
it  to  the  House  in  its  entirety.  It  will  be  a 
complete  illustration  in  itself  of  a  state  of 
affairs  which  concerns  me  so  much  that  I  feel 
it  most  necessary  and  urgent  to  draw  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House. 

:.-.  I  should  point  out  to  the  hon.  members 

■  tiiat  Mr.  Sanderson  is  a  man  of  high  reputa- 
tion in  this  work,  dealing  with  an  institution 
which  by  the  very  nature  of  its  type  of  in- 
mates is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  operate. 
His  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Deputy  Minister, 

Department  of  Reform  Institutions, 

Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto. 

Dear  Sir: 
^.'j    J    wish    to    draw    your    attention    to    a 
'_],  certain  series  of  events  which  took  place 
5."  at    this    institution    on    Friday,    March   5, 

■  '  1965. 

At  approximately  4:30  p.m.,  Mr.  Young, 
MLA,  and  Mr.  Renwick,  MLA,  called  at 
the  institution.  After  greetings,  Mr.  Young 
stated,  "You  have  no  doubt  heard  that 
there  are  some  rumours  floating  around. 
There  are  a  few  things  we  want  to  look 

.     into."     I    informed    them    that    this    was 

^,., perfectly,  in  order. 


They  stated  that  they  first  wished  to 
check  drug  distribution  and  control  records. 
We  therefore  made  our  way  to  the  hospital, 
where  we  contacted  Dr.  Mellow,  chief 
inedical  officer.  Miss  Adie,  supervisor  of 
nurses,  who  is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  control  and  recording  of  drugs  and  pills, 
was  absent  because  of  illness.  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick,  ninse  on  duty,  explained  the  system 
in  effect  and  showed  the  records.  Both 
gentlemen  stated  that  they  were  satisfied. 

Leaving  the  hospital,  they  asked  to  see 
the  detention  area.  On  the  way  there,  Mr. 
Young  remarked  to  Mr.  Renwick  that  he 
was  constantly  amazed  at  the  exceptionally 
high  standard  of  cleanliness  evident  in  each 
institution  he  had  visited.  Arriving  at  the 
detention  area,  the  first  cell  was  looked  at 
and  a  brief  conversation  was  held  with  the 
occupant.  They  then  declared  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  see  the  remainder,  but 
wanted  to  inspect  the  record  book. 

When  they  found  that  it  covered  a  short 
period  only,  they  requested  the  book  deal- 
ing with  the  period  of  August,  1964.  They 
were  interested  in  the  connection  it  had 
with  an  inmate  who  had  died  as  the  result 
of  a  heart  attack  on  August  26,  1964.  I 
told  them  the  book  was  in  my  office  and 
produced  it  for  them.  Immediately,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  a  period  of  five  days, 
from  August  12  to  17,  for  which  there  was 
a  blank  in  the  record  book. 

I  produced  two  other  independent 
permanent  records  which  showed  that  the 
man  in  question  had  been  admitted  to 
detention  on  August  12  and  released  on 
August  17.  I  pointed  out  that  the  book 
with  the  pages  missing  was  a  daily  occur- 
rfence  book,  an  ordinary  black  scribbler, 
exactly  the  same  as  20  or  30  other  such 
books  located  at  various  positions  through- 
out the  institution,  their  purpose  being  to 
give  the  officer  taking  over  a  post  the 
summary  of  the  current  situation  and  to 
enable  supervising  officers  to  check  when 
making  their  rounds.  These  daily  occur- 
rence books  were  never  intended  for,  or 
used,  as  a  permanent  record.  There  aj;e 
other  records  for  that  purpose.  In  no 
fewer  than  four  separate  records  is  this 
information  contained.  I  pointed  out  that 
many  staff  members— more  than  50— over 
a  period  of  time  have  access  to  the  book 
and  that  anything  could  easily  have  caused 
the  removal  of  these  pages  for  any 
purpose. 

I  produced  the  file  of  the  deceased.  This 
was  very  carefully  examined  by  both 
gentlemen^  Mr.  Young  making  the  observa- 
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tion  that  the  man  was  obviously  quite  a 
different  person  than  his  mother  thought  he 
was.  He  stated  that  his  reason  for  looking 
into  the  matter  was  because  of  questions 
asked  by  h-'s  mother.  One  might  perhaps 
wonder  how  the  mother  knew  of  the  deleted 
pages  of  the  record  book.  Dr.  Mellow  was 
present  part  of  the  time  and  was  closely 
questioned  regarding  medical  records  and 
treatment. 

Another  person  was  carefully  inquired 
into,  a  former  inmate  who  was  released 
from  our  neuro-psychiatric  clinic  two  weeks 
ago.  I  produced  his  file  and  it  was 
examined  minutely  by  both  gentlemen.  Dr. 
Mellow  was  clcsely  examined  regarding 
the  medical  aspects  and  records.  Inter- 
mittent references  were  made  to  certain 
accusations  this  man  had  made  regarding 
disposal  by  staff  of  leatherwork  he  had 
been  engaged  unon  while  here.  Mr.  Young 
remarked  that  this  man  had  an  atrocious 
record,  was  certainly  a  confidence-man  and 
appeared  to  be  a  somewhat  hopeless  pros- 
pect for  rehabilitation. 

At  various  times  throughout  their  visit 
there  was  general  conversation  about 
penolcgy  and  institutions  as  a  whole,  and 
Guelph  in  particular.  Mr.  Young  stated 
that  Guelph  was  in  essence  too  large  and 
that  no  institution  should  house  more  than 
300  inmates.  I  agreed  that  this  would  be 
preferable  and  that  anyone  connected  with 
penology  accepted  this  figure  as  being  an 
acceptable  cne.  I  was  asked  if  Guelph  was 
overcrowded.  I  stated  that  there  are  1,015 
beds  in  the  institutions  and  that  our  count 
at  the  moment  was  940;  that  obviously  if 
we  had  a  crunle  of  hundred  less,  our  con- 
dition would  be  improved.  After  long  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  two  files  they 
intimated  that  they  were  satisfied. 

However,  there  was  just  one  more  point. 
They  would  like  to  see  the  clinic.  We  pro- 
ceeded there  and,  upon  entering  the 
administration  section,  I  pointed  out  that 
inasmuch  as  the  administration  staff  had 
left,  the  offices  were  Ircked.  Mr.  Young 
pointed  to  one  door  and  said:  "What  is  in 
there?"  I  replied,  "A  small  staff  lounge." 
He  then  said  that  he  wished  to  see  it.  I 
had  the  officer  tmlock  the  door.  After 
entering,  Mr.  Young  made  a  motion  with 
his  head  for  me  to  dismiss  the  guard.  This 
I  did,  whereupon  Mr.  Young  and  Mr. 
Renwick,  without  saying  one  word  more, 
walked  over  to  an  old-fashioned  chester- 
field couch  which  stood  against  the  wall; 
turned  it  over  so  that  the  bottom  was 
exposed  and  commenced  to  search  it.  As 
is    normal    with    a    piece    of    furniture    of 


this  type,  the  bottom  was  covered  with  a 
single  niece  of  s'"out  white  canvas  held  in 
place  by  upholstery  tacks  driven  into  the 
wooden  frame.  AW  the  tacks  were  in  place 
and  secure.  There  was  no  onening  where 
any  article  could  have  been  inserted  with- 
out the  tacks  being  removed,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  whatever  that  this  had 
been  done  or  that  the  canvas  had  in  any 
way  been  tampered  with.  Mr.  Young  tried 
to  pry  an  OTiening  between  the  tacks  with 
his  fingers  but  he  h^d  scant  success,  the 
facings  being  too  tightly  drawn.  Finally, 
they  both  proceeded  to  pull  the  canvas 
from  the  frame  until  it  had  been  stripped 
complete! v  awav,  un-^overir-g  the  entire 
bottom  of  the  chesterfield.  While  stripping 
they  verv  cai-efuHy  searched  the  area 
brought  to  lieht,  then  reoeatedlv  went  over 
the  entire  bottom  of  the  chesterfield. 

After  a  time  the  ches^prfi^ld  was  turned 
sidewnys  to  aHow  the  light  from  a  window 
to  fall  upon  it.  Later  the  room  light  was 
swit-'hed  on,  the  search  continninEC  inten- 
sivelv  during  these  periods.  Sh'll  later,  I 
suegested  that  a  flashlight  might  be  of 
assistance  and.  when  they  agreed,  I 
secured  one.  The  search  was  continued 
with  this  aid.  After  s'^en-'i^g  mo'-e  than 
20  minutes  in  the  search  rf  th's  small  area, 
Mr.  Yo'T^g  fi'-st,  and  th^n  "S^r.  Renwick, 
s'^atpd:  "I  am  glad  we  did  not  find  it,"  and 
fin'^llv  the  search  was  r'i<;<^nntinued.  Mr. 
Young  made  the  remark:  "We  h^ve  nothing 
acainst  you.  you  have  a  colossal  iob  here." 
We  returned  to  my  office  aftf'i*  a  bripf  lock 
at  the  remainder  of  the  clinic.  Neither 
before,  during  or  after  the  s'^arrh  was  I 
gVen  the  slightest  ink'irg  cf  what  was 
bping  soi'ght.  At  no  time  was  there  the 
slightest  indication  of  requesting  ''ermiss''on 
for  any  acti'^'i  that  was  taken.  After  return- 
ing to  my  office  there  was  a  short  period  of 
discussion. 

The  observation  was  mide  and  repeated 
several  times  that  they  had  not^hing  against 
me.  On'-e  it  was  remarked  that  they  were 
not  after  emplovees,  but  that  they  intended 
to  press  the  department  to  imnrove  con- 
dit'ons.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  I  was 
responsible  for  the  administrat'on  of  this 
institution  and  that,  when  in  the  o-^inion 
of  proper  authorities  I  was  no  loncer 
carryinG  out  my  obligations  satisfactorily, 
I  would  walk  out.  I  po^'nted  out  the 
stresses  that  had  to  be  faced  and  that  those 
stresses,  which  because  of  increased  outside 
pressures,  became  more  and  more  heavy; 
that  there  was  a  limit  to  what  a  person 
could  endure;  and  that  I  had  just  about 
reached  the  limit  of  my  capacity. 
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,  I  pointed  to  the  custodial  building  and 
,  said  that  there  were  close  to  1,000  prison- 
. ,  ers  and  400  staff  there  and  that  I,  per- 
<  sonally,  with  the  developments  that  have 
..arisen,  am  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  of 
_  these  people  who  may  be  disgruntled.  I 
,  have  100  decisions  a  day  to  make.  One 
;  wrong  decision  or  one  decision  twisted  or 
,  misconstrued,  and  I  would  be  nailed  to 
;  the  wall.  I  told  them  I  am  walking  a 
.perpetual  tightrope.  Emphasis  was  made 
.  several  times  on  the  point  that  it  was  their 
decision  and  intention  to  press  the  depart- 
ment for  general  improvement  in  the  field 
1  of  treatment  of  prisoners  and  that  they 
,  intended  to  push  for  the  building  of  new 
small  institutions. 

Mr.  Young  made  the  remark  that,  at 
■the  present  time,  with  the  size  of  Guelph, 

it  meant  that  inmates  were  merely  stacked 
'  in  to  serve  sentences.  I  took  sharp  issue 
,  with  that;  stating  that  I,  personally,  had 
.  my  principles  and  one  was  the  knowledge 

that  assistance— and  very  considerable 
;  assistance— was  being  given  to  many  in- 
•  mates,  and  that  other  staff  members  felt 
,  the  same.  Mr.  Young  then  modified  his 
:  previous  statement,  declaring  that  because 
,  of  its  size  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 

would  apply.  Reference  was  made  to  low 
'  staff  salaries,  with  unfavourable  comparison 

being  made  with  industry.    Reference  was 

made  to  the  necessity  of  more  intensive 
.  treatment    to    juveniles.     About    6.40   p.m. 

the  two  left  the  institution,  after  expressing 

their  thanks  at  their  reception. 

I  have  carefully  considered  these  events 
since  they  have  happened  and  feel  that 
there  are  a  number  of  points  that  I  must 
bring  forth.  First,  I  wish  to  make  one 
point  quite  definite.  I  know  and  understand 
my  position  very  clearly.  I  am  a  civil 
servant  and,  as  such,  I  have  neither  the 
right  nor  the  desire  nor  the  intention  of 

'  questioning  or  complaining  even  to  the 
slightest  degree  any  motive  or  action  by 
any  elected  member  of  the  Legislature.  It 
would  indeed  be  most  improper  and  pre- 
sumptuous for  me  to  do  so.  However, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  beheve,  or  at  least  I 

,  hope,  that  as  an  individual  and  a  civil 
servant,  I  am  entitled  to  certain  rights  and 
dignifies;  and  I  therefore  request  the 
Minister  of  this  department  to  give  me,  as 
an  individual,  and  as  the  head  of  the 
largest  institution  in  the  provincial  system 
—if  he  feels  it  justified— the  defence  that 
I  cannot  provide  for  myself,  and  I  would 
further  point  out  that  in  so  doing  I  feel 
I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  superintendents 
of  every   institution. 


I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  five  largest 
institutions  in  the  provincial  penal  system 
for  some  18  years,  and  have  never  before 
encountered  the  conditions  that  now  exist. 
On  the  strength  of  rumours,  the  actions 
described  took  place.  The  superintendent 
of  the  institution,  a  responsible  head,  was 
not  told  what  he  was  charged  with,  who 
made  the  charge  and  what  support  the 
accusations  had.  These  gentlemen  were 
glad  they  found  nothing.  If,  however, 
something  had  been  found,  I,  as  head  of 
the  institution,  would  have  been  respon- 
sible. Events  like  this  could  quickly 
become  known.  In  an  institution  of  this 
nature,  rumours  circulate  freely  and  are 
magnified  greatly.  I  have  now  personally 
been  placed  in  the  position  that  I  am  at 
the  mercy  of  any  disgruntled  inmate  or 
staff  member  who  wishes  to  plant  evidence, 
circulate  a  rumour  and  have  an  investiga- 
tion such  as  took  place. 

I  feel  that  I  have  been  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion that  is  completely  intolerable.  I  must 
apologize  for  the  personal  points  that  I 
have  brought  out,  but  I  am  most  deeply 
disturbed  and  dismayed.  I  must  also  bring 
forth  another  serious  aspect  of  this  affair, 
the  effect  on  inmates  and  staff. 

As  I  said,  rumours  circulate  quickly  and 
freely  in  an  institution  such  as  this  and  are 
quickly  magnified.  Anything  that  seems 
to  discredit  the  administration  is  seized 
upon  avidly.  We  have  a  large  body  of 
young,  aggressive  and,  in  many  cases, 
irresponsible  and  violent  men,  who  have 
little  fear  of  consequences.  At  all  times 
the  institution  is,  to  a  degree,  explosive. 
Events  such  as  this  could  greatly  increase 
the  explosive  condition.  In  their  eyes,  the 
action  taken  shows  a  lack  of  faith,  and, 
indeed,  an  attack  upon  the  administration, 
and  the  normal  departmental  procedures 
and  this  thought  would  undoubtedly  be 
shared  by  any  disgruntled  staff  member. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  discipline  and 
control  of  this  institution  has,  to  a  degree, 
been  weakened.  The  effect  can  already 
be  felt.  Just  to  what  degree  the  weakening 
is  extended  cannot  at  this  time  be  deter- 
mined. At  the  best,  the  operation  of  the 
institution  has  been  hampered  and  progress 
has  been  impeded.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  institution  is  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  offender.  The  progress 
in  this  endeavour  has  been  retarded.  At 
the  worst,  the  events  which  have  taken 
place  could  have  the  effect  of  placing 
in  jeopardy  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
the  inmates  and  .staff  of  the  institution.  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  a  serious  state  of 
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affairs  could  well  develop  as  the  result  of 
what  has  taken  place.  I  know  that  respon- 
sible staff  members  have  felt  a  sense  of 
shock,  dismay  and  insecurity  inasmuch  as 
anyone  could  find  his  future  placed  in 
jeopardy.  All  in  all  I  am  completely  dis- 
mayed at  the  recent  turn  of  events.  I  feel 
that  this  added  burden  of  wondering  when 
and  how  the  next  blow  will  fall,  when 
added  to  the  ordinary,  heavy  responsi- 
bihties,  has  brought  me  to  a  point  where 
I  must  consider  very  seriously  and  care- 
fully my  physical  future. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Who  is  the 
paranoic? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Is  the  hon,  member 
for  Woodbine  saying  Mr.  Sanderson  is  a 
paranoic? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  asking  who  is  paranoic 
because  this  letter  has— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  All  right.  I  am  glad 
to  get  that. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): The  hon.  member  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Who  is 
getting  this  out  to  the  public?  This  is  typical 
of  people  who— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  To  continue  the  quote, 
Mr.   Speaker: 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  feel 
that  I  must  inform  you  that  I  cannot  carry 
out  my  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
under  present  conditions.  I  have  striven 
hard  and  taken  great  pride  in  the  position 
I  have  attained  and  it  is  with  a  deep  sense 
of  dismay  and  frustration  that  I  cast  aside 
the  record  of  the  long  years  of  what,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  has  been  faithful  service 
to  the  government  and  people  of  this  prov- 
ince in  the  responsible  positions  that  have 
been  entrusted  to  me.  However,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  the  position,  and  I  feel,  to 
myself,  to  continue  with  conditions  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  therefore  ask  your  indulgence 
and  consideration  for  transfer  to  a  position 
of  lesser  responsibility. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  Sanderson, 
Superintendent. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  He  is  a  good 
man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  a  letter  of  this  nature  would,  in 


itself,  be  sufficient  to  convince  hon.  members 
that  this  was  indeed  a  most  unfortunate  visit. 
I  describe  this  as  an  unfortunate  visit.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  social  structure 
and  relationships  in  a  corrective  institution 
will  understand  why  the  superintendent  of 
Guelph  reformatory  is  so  concerned.  Obviously 
the  whole  institution  is  affected  by  such 
occurrences. 

Staff-inmate  relationships  must  inevitably 
suffer  a  severe  blow,  but  of  even  more  con- 
cern is  that  the  confidence  and  the  high 
esteem  which  civil  servants  should  have  in 
the  members  of  this  legislative  assembly  has 
been  shaken  by  this  incident.  As  has  been 
implied  by  Mr.  Sanderson  in  his  letter,  by 
now  probably  every  superintendent  and  most 
of  the  staff  in  all  our  institutions  are  probably 
aware  of  what  has  happened. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Yorkview  chose  to  ignore  my  well- 
intentioned  advice  and  picked  up  a  typical 
"Dick  Tracy"  type  of  yarn  from  a  man  who 
is  so  highly  manipulative  that  even  he,  the 
ex-inmate,  according  to  his  psychiatric  history, 
is  himself  incapable  of  knowing  when  he  is 
telling  the  truth  or  not.  It  was  this  sort  of 
thing  which  caused  me  to  warn  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Yorkview  on  April  22,  1964,  in  this 
very  House,  and  I  quote  from  pages  2336  and 
2337  of  Hansard: 

I  also  recognize  that  it  is  his  right,  indeed 
his  duty,  as  it  is  of  all  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  to  probe  the  administration  of  the 
government  and  to  criticize  where  they 
feel  such  criticism  is  warranted.  Neverthe- 
less there  is  a  great  deal  of  responsibility 
attached  to  that  right  and  that  duty. 

And  further  on  I  stated: 

May  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  that 
there  are  many  deleterious  side  effects 
which  could  result  from  spreading  uncon- 
firmed reports  about  correctional  institu- 
tions. 

This,  then,  was  the  position.  As  a  result  of 
unreliable  statements  made  by  the  most  un- 
reliable of  informants,  and  after  friendly  and 
sincere  warnings  from  me  of  how  one  could 
easily  be  manipulated,  the  two  hon.  members 
allowed  themselves  to  be  manipulated  into  a 
position  in  which  they  paid  an  ostensibly 
friendly  visit  to  the  Guelph  reformatory. 
Ostensibly  friendly  that  is,  until  they  came 
into  a  room  where  the  chesterfield  was  located 
and  then  proceeded  to  engage  in  a  very 
thorough  search  for— Lord  knows  what. 

Perhaps  I  am  expecting  hon.  members  of 
this  House  to  understand  a  situation  which  is 
difficult  to  understand,  unless  one  is  familiar 
with  the  problems  inherent  in  administering 
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a  penal  institution,  but  I  must  again  point  out 
that  this  situation  which  I  am  describing  here 
today  creates  tension  among  staff  and  inmates 
within  a  system,  which  by  its  very  nature, 
is  already  subject  to  enough  stresses  and 
strains. 

As  a  result  of  what  has  happened  at  the 
Mercer  reformatory,  the  present  superin- 
tendent is  away  ill.  Now  we  have  Mr.  Sander- 
son—a superintendent  of  very  high  reputation 
across  this  whole  country,  who  has  spent  a 
long  time  in  our  service  and  is  very  distressed 
by  this  most  recent  affair— distressed  to  the 
point  of  asking  to  be  transferred  to  another 
post. 

I  ask  hon.  members  to  try  and  put  themselves 
in  Mr.  Sanderson's  position  of  having  furniture 
torn  up  by  two  hon.  members  in  his  presence, 
and  also  to  consider  the  implications  in  the 
failure  of  these  hon.  gentlemen  to  tell  him 
what  they  were  looking  for.  Indeed  they  must 
have  been  searching  for  contraband  of  some 
kind  and  I  suggest  very  humbly  that  this 
could  even  be  considered  as  showing  at  least 
some  lack  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  members  involved  in  such  an  operation. 
Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  information  of  this 
nature  is  obtained  it  is  the  duty  of  any 
citizen,  including  elected  representatives,  to 
inform  us  immediately  so  that  we  may  act 
with  due  urgency  to  prevent  possible  danger- 
ous occurrences. 

This  is  no  kindergarten.  This  is  a  prison, 
and  whether  a  prison  contains  100  men  or 
1,000  men,  an  untold  amount  of  damage  and 
even  loss  of  life  can  occur  as  a  result  of 
unrest  which  can  be  triggered  by  an  incident 
such  as  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  saw  an 
evidence  of  this  not  too  long  ago  in  other 
jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  severely  disturbed  and 
distressed  by  these  events.  It  is  even  unfor- 
tunate that  the  superintendent  permitted  the 
hon.  members  to  consult  confidential  files  in  a 
mistaken  interpretation  of  my  instructions  that 
hon.  members  were  to  be  given  every  con- 
sideration. 

Hon.  members  will  recall  that  last  year  1 
extended  an  invitation  to  all  hon.  members  of 
this  House  to  visit  any  of  our  institutions  at 
any  time  without  notice.  It  was  my  feeling  at 
the  time  that  all  hon.  members  who  wished 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  invitation  would 
do  so  in  the  full  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
which  go  along  with  the  acceptance  of  such 
an  invitation.  It  is  obvious  that  not  all 
hon.  members  appreciate  the  responsibilities 
attached  to  such  a  privilege.  I  hesitate  even  to 
use  the  word  "privilege,"  because  it  is  my 
feeling  that  generally  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature  should  feel  free  to  visit  provincial 


institutions,  and  I  only  use  the  term  for  lack 
of  a  more  suitable  one. 

However,  in  the  light  of  recent  circum- 
stances, the  whole  matter  of  visiting  our  in- 
stitutions will  have  to  be  reviewed  with  the 
possibility  that  such  invitation  may  be  quali- 
fied with  certain  conditions,  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  staff,  the  inmates  and  the 
public. 

After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  responsible 
for  a  large  number  of  institutions,  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  can  be  carried  out  properly 
only  if  we  are  able  to  obtain  and  retain 
a  large  corps  of  hard-working,  dedicated  staff. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  I,  as  the 
Minister,  can  continue  to  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  because  of  the  very  capable  staff  in  this 
department,  our  record  is  good.  We  want  to 
keep  it  this  way. 

I  am  sorry  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  me 
to  bring  this  untoward  incident  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  House,  particularly  as  two  hon. 
members  are  involved.  However,  I  must 
speak  up  for  my  staff  so  that  they  should  have 
full  confidence  in  their  Minister,  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  he  understands  their  problems 
and  is  prepared  to  back  them  up  when  they 
need  him.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Sanderson  in 
his  letter,  and  I  quote: 

I  know  and  understand  my  position  very 
clearly.  I  am  a  civil  servant  and  as  such  I 
have  neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  nor 
the  intention  of  questioning  or  complaining, 
even  to  the  slightest  degree,  any  motive 
or  action  by  any  elected  member  of  the 
Legislature.  It  would  indeed  be  most  im- 
proper and  presumptuous  for  me  to  do  so. 
However,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe, 
or  at  least  I  hope,  that  as  an  individual  and 
a  civil  servant,  I  am  entitled  to  certain 
rights  and  dignities  and  I  therefore  request 
the  Minister  of  this  department  to  give 
me,  as  an  individual  and  as  the  head  of  the 
largest  institution  in  the  provincial  system, 
if  he  feels  it  justified,  the  defence  that  I 
cannot  provide  for  myself,  and  I  would 
further  point  out  that  in  so  doing  I  feel  I 
am  speaking  on  behalf  of  superintendents 
of  every  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  very  much  that  the 
action  I  have  referred  to  in  respect  of  a 
review  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
visits  to  our  institutions  are  to  be  conducted 
appears  necessary,  but  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
members  will  appreciate  that  the  circum- 
stances   that    I   have   outlined   warrant   such 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister's  statement  is 
not  debatable  at  this  time.  However,  I  might 
point  out  to  the  member  that  he  may  ask  him 
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a  question  but  he  can  go  into  the  matter  in 
detail  during  the  Minister's  estimates  or  at 
some  other  opportune  time. 

Mr.    F.    Young    (Yorkview):    Mr.    Speaker, 

there  may  be  a  long  time  lapse- 
Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  inake  a  point  of  order, 

Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  speaking  for 
himself. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been 
allegations  made  here  this  afternoon  and 
methinks  that  someone  doth  protest  too  much. 
Certainly,  in  the  circumstances,  I  did  not 
raise  this  in  the  House;  1  raised  it  at  no  place 
in  public,  I  went  to  the  hon.  Minister  himself 
in  the  first  place.  I  invited  him  to  come  to 
Guelph  with  me  and  he  told  me  he  could 
not  go  for  two  solid  weeks.  More  than  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  send  across  to  the 
hon.  Minister- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  am  afraid  that  I 
will  have  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  House. 
After  all,  the  position  of  the  Speaker  is  very 
delicate  in  this  matter,  but  the  rule  of  the 
House  is  that  a  ministerial  statement  is  not 
debatable  at  the  time  it  is  given. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  will  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  it  is 
not  true  that— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  permitted  to 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Young:  —that  I  invited  him  to  come, 
he  told  me  he  could  not  go  for  two  solid 
weeks— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  On  a  point  of  order, 
the  hon.  member  has  not  asked  if  I  would 
answer  a  question.  He  has  to  ask  my  permis- 
sion first. 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  just  one  more  thing  that  I  would  like  to  do. 
I  would  like  to  send  across  to  the  hon. 
Minister  a  piece  of  a  bed  sheet,  and  a  brand 
new  tack,  which  came  from  the  bottom  of  this 
chesterfield. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  am  afraid  the  mem- 
ber- 
Mr.   Young:    I    am  presenting  that  to  the 
hon.  Minister  here  and  now,  and  I  would  like 
to  send  it  across. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  order.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  you 


that  the  situation  with  which  you  were  faced 
is  one  of  extreme  difficulty  but  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  could  have  been  dealt  with 
by  the  hon.  Minister  on  his  estimates. 

Mr.  Young:  And  privately! 

Mr.    MacDonald:    And    privately,    yes.     It 
was  he  who  took  it  to  the  press- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  he  who  took  it  to 
the  press  and  therefore  is  going  to  cause- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —all  the  consequences  he 
has  spelled  out.  In  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ministerial  statement  is  being  used  to  severely 
question  the  reputation,  indeed  to  smear  the 
reputation,  of  the  hon.  member.  And  the 
suggestion  that  he  has  to  take  this  in  silence 
for  two  or  three  weeks  raises  very  seriously 
the  whole  proposition  of  ministerial  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  the  member  will 
appreciate  that  when  a  Minister  calls  me  and 
asks  that  he  may  make  a  ministerial  state- 
ment before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  that  statement  and  therefore 
I  cannot  rule  upon  its  contents.  The  only 
thing  that  I  can  do  is  rule  upon  it  at  the  time 
that  it  is  given.  Now,  I  would  say  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  members 
mentioned  in  the  ministerial  statement  to 
discuss  the  contents  at  full  length  at  the  time 
the  Minister's  estimates  come  before  the 
House,  or  at  some  time  during  the  Budget 
debate,  which  could  be  this  afternoon  if 
either  member  has  arranged  to  be  on  the 
Budget  debate  list  of  speakers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  they  are  not.  May  I 
ask  this  question,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  this  is  your  interpre- 
tation, why  did  the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe 
East  (Mr.  Letherby)  get  five  minutes  to 
explain  his  position  when  his  reputation  was 
challenged  yesterday? 

Mr.  Speaker:  He  rose  on  a  point  of  priv- 
ilege in  connection  with  the  item  in  the 
Orillia  Packet  and  Times,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  hon. 
member  not  get  up  on  a  question  of  privilege 
and  defend  himself? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
papers  or  he  thinks  any  of  his  privileges  as 
a  member  are  affected. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  right  here. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  call  to 
your  attention  the  fact  that  yesterday  the 
hon.  member  for  Simcoe  East  did  not  rise  on 
a  point  of  privilege  relating  to  the  Orillia 
Packet  and  Times;  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  East  (Mr.  Gisborn)  rose  on  a 
point  of  privilege  because  he  had  been 
accused  of  being  a  liar.  He  made  his  state- 
ment of  privilege;  and  then  the  hon.  member 
for  Simcoe  East  was  allowed  to  make  an 
extensive  commentary  on  it,  and  to  repeat 
the  charge,  even  though  it  obviously  was 
without  foundation. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  we  on  this 
side  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
they  are  over  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  trying  to  deal  with  this 
matter  as  fairly  as  I  can.  I  think  perhaps 
there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  to  discuss 
,it  at  a  later  date.  I  would  ask  the  member 
to  proceed  with  his  question  before  the  orders 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  On  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry,  I  am 
not— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry,  I  have  ruled  on 
the  matter  and  after  I  have  ruled  I  do  not 
think  there  should  be  a  further  point  of  order. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  appreciate  you  have  ruled 
but  a  member  has  the  right  to— 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  member  wishes  to 
challenge  my  ruling,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  member  on  a  point 
of  order  wishes  to  ask  the  chair  a  question. 
It  relates  to  your  ruling  but  I  wish  to  ask  the 
chair  a  question.  I  was  under  the  impression, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  earlier  in  this  session  you 
had  suggested  that  ministerial  statements 
could  be  provided  before  this  House  on  the 
understanding  that  they  were  not  argumenta- 
tive, or  did  not  contain  argumentative 
material,  such  as  to  place  other  hon.  members 
in  an  invidious  position.  And  I  am  asking  you 
now,  sir,  whether  that  position  has  been  for- 
saken. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  I  am  sorry;  the  ruling  in 
May  is  that  a  Minister  may  be  as  argumenta- 
tive and  controversial  as  he  may  wish.  Now 
I  have  had  a  certain  understanding,  from  a 
ruling  of  last  year,  that  Ministers  be  not  too 
argumentative  or  controversial  in  their  state- 
ments. We  govern  ourselves  by  precedents, 
as  well  as  rules,  in  the  House.  Now  that  is  the 
only  request  that  I  have  made  and  it  has  been 
adhered  to  for  the  most  part. 


Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  one 
further  question,  then,  in  this  regard?  The 
hon.  Minister  has  made  a  statement  in  the 
House  about  an  event  which  I  was  keeping  a 
private  matter;  and  I  had  no  intention  of 
pursuing  it,  except  with  him  in  a  confidential 
manner. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Young:  Then  do  I  go  to  the  press  now? 
Is  this  permissible  to  make  a  full  statement  to 
the  press  about  the  matter  which  the  hon. 
Minister  raised  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  will 
do  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  the  member  wishes  to 
do  outside  the  House  is  his  business.  Proceed 
with  the  questions  before  the  orders  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  delighted  to 
see  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rown- 
tree)  back  in  his  seat  and  fully  recovered,  we 
hope,  from  his  cold.  The  question  that  I  have 
placed  on  the  order  paper,  which  was  here 
on  Monday,  and  which  I  will  now  ask,  is:  In 
view  of  a  coroner's  jury  verdict  in  the  death 
of  Carmello  Rigillo,  is  any  action  contem- 
plated against  the  two  companies  involved? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  intend  to  lay  charges  against 
the  Allied  Wood  Company  in  connection  with 
this  incident.  With  respect  to  the  company 
responsible  for  installing  the  equipment,  this 
is  a  matter  which  involves,  as  the  coroner's 
jury  pointed  out,  a  city  of  Toronto  bylaw. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  have  just  a  brief  moment  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
to  something  which  I  think  will  be  neither 
controversial  nor  argumentative.  There 
appeared  on  the  desks  of  hon.  members,  I 
think  two  day's  ago,  a  document  which  is 
entitled  "The  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  Canada."  The  reason  I  mention  this  is  that 
I  have  had  a  number  of  requests,  since  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Rcbarts)  announced 
that  the  resolution— appearing  as  the  first 
item  under  notices  on  the  order  paper— will 
be  debated  tomorrow  for  the  White  Paper. 

I  simply  would  I'ke  to  say  to  the  hon. 
members  that  this  document  which  you  re- 
ceived is  what  is  known  as  the  White  Paper. 
And  I  would  just  like  to  say,  further,  that  it 
is  a  very  significant  document;  it  is  not  just 
a  report,  it  contains  a  very  factual  history  of 
our  constitution  and  the  attempts  to  amend  it. 
There   is   an   introduction   to   the   document. 
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There  is  a  very  objective  appraisal  of  the 
amending  procedures  and  it  would  be  a  very 
valuable  document,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  debate  which  is  to  commence  tomorrow. 
I  would  therefore  commend  it  to  your  atten- 
tion and  particularly  say  to  you,  this  is  the 
White  Paper.  It  is  a  document  which  touches 
on  something  that  perhaps  will  be  one  of 
the  most  momentous  debates  we  shall  have 
in  this  House,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  draw 
it  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture.  Is  the  hon.  Minister  aware 
that  some  25,000  acres  of  land  are  now  under 
water  in  Tilbury  North,  Tilbury  East,  Dover 
and  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Kent— caus- 
ing many  thousands  of  dollars  of  harm  and 
damage  to  property? 

If  so,  would  the  hon.  Minister  give  some 
thought  to  authorizing  an  immediate  investi- 
gation with  the  purpose  in  mind  of  declaring 
this  a  disaster  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  question,  I  would  say  that  we  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  agricultural  repre- 
sentatives of  bolh  Kent  and  Essex  counties 
this  morning.  The  situation,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  not  quite  as  serious  as  the  hon.  member 
has  suggested  and  I  am  pleased  to  learn  this. 
There  has  been  no  knowledge  on  their  part, 
and  they  are,  I  think,  well  aware  of  the 
situation  regarding  the  flooding  in  those  par- 
ticular counties,  that  would  indicate  it  is  as 
bad  as  this  report. 

Now,  where  the  hon.  member  got  the  re- 
port, I  do  not  know,  but  it- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Speaker,  about  an  hour 
ago,  I  was  speaking  to  the  clerk  of  Tilbury 
North.  His  name  is  Mr.  Herman  Markle.  I 
think  he  is  a  responsible  man.  I  asked  him 
about  the  water  damage  and  he  said  that,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  which  is  at  the 
"lighthouse,  the  banks  of  the  river  have  fallen 
in  and  water  had  gone  over  the  banks— doing 
harm  to  the  drainage  system,  grain,  houses 
and  property  in  that  area. 

My  friend  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  East 
(Mr.  Spence)  also  got  several  calls,  and  his 
information  was  that  it  was  up  around  Jean- 
nette's  Creek  that  the  water  had  risen  some 
nine  feet,  and  there  was  an  awful  lot  of 
damage  being  done  there,  too.  We  rechecked 
on  each  one  of  these  calls.  I  suppose  there  has 
been,  in  the  past  hour  and  a  half  or  more, 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  telephone  calls  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Kent  Erst  and  myself,  back 
to  the  area;  and  in  speaking  to  people  it  is 
pretty  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  area 


is  some  25,000  acres  more  or  less,  or  exactly 
how  much  damage  has  actually  been  done. 
Really,  all  I  am  asking  for  is  that  the  hon. 
Minister  have  someone  from  his  department 
go  there  and  look  it  over,  if  he  has  not  had 
up    until    now. 

More  than  that,  I  am  informed  that  they 
also  have  taken  it  up  with  officials  at  Ottawa 
and  that  if  the  province  feels,  in  its  wisdom, 
that  there  is  real  need  for  declaration  of  a 
disaster  area,  that  they  will  give  immediate 
attention  to  it,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  what  has  been  said,  our  information  does 
not  indicate  anything  like  the  seriousness  of 
the  report  that  has  been  relayed  to  the  House, 
and  I  am  not  disputing,  nor  questioning,  the 
sincerity  of  the  hon.  member  in  relating  this 
to  us.  Our  agricultural  representatives  tell 
us  that  there  has  been  more  snow  in  Essex 
county  this  year  than  usual;  that  the  ditches 
are  full;  that  the  drainage  systems  were  not 
able  to  get  it  away  with  the  sudden  mild 
weather  that  occurred,  and  that  the  crest 
of  the  flood  on  the  Thames  River— which 
pas.sed  through  London,  I  believe,  during  the 
weekend— was  at  one  place  15  feet  higher 
than  normal,  as  it  passed  under  the  Byron 
Bridge.  This  crest  has  now  reached  that 
area  where  it  is  emptying  into  the  lake,  and 
there  was  some  holdup  due  to  ice. 

Some  flooding  did  take  place.  We  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  as  late  as  noon 
today  the  water  level  had  dropped  three  feet 
and  that  the  area  is  not  at  all  in  serious 
danger,  while  it  may  be  that  some  damage 
has  occurred.  However,  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  this  is  a  hazard  of 
the  spring.  It  has  been  known  to  take  place 
before,  and  I  would  say  that  we  are  well 
aware  of  the  situation.  We  have  asked  our 
agricultural  representatives  to  keep  us  advised 
as  to  what  is  going  on  there,  and  I  would  say 
that  the  danger  is  past  and  that  there  will 
be  no  further  problems  develop. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to 
say  that  they  also  informed  us  that  the  water 
is  going  down,  but  back  on  the  land  they 
have  to  have  pumps  in  order  to  pump  it  off. 

I  got  these  calls  and  I  was  wondering  if 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent  West  had  had  any 
calls.  His  area  is  in  that  direction,  too. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  in  telephone  contact, 
not  just  today,  but  since  the  first  of  the  week, 
with  areas  in  my  riding,  and  I  assure  the 
House  that  at  no  time  have  the  people  of 
Kent  West  suggested  to  me  that  they  were 
living  in  anyth.'ng  like  a  disaster  area.    I  can 
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appreciate  that  there  may  be  some  people  in 
Kent  East   and   in   Essex   North  who   would 

.feel  that  they  were   in  a  disaster  area,  but 
tills  is  not  the  case  in  Kent  West. 

K, 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  might  say  to  that,  that  we 
have  had  some  telephone  calls  from  the 
people  in  the  riding  of  Kent  West. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
begs  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  annual 
report  of  The  Department  of  Highways,  On- 
tario, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1964. 

'      Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

.    Clerk  of  the   House:   The   first   order,   re- 

.suming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 

:  ment  to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 

leave  tlie  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself 

into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE   BUDGET 

Mr.  K.  E.  Butler  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  approximately  one  year  ago  I  had 
the  honour  of  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  I  have  spent  a 
most  interesting  year  indeed. 

In  my  riding  of  Waterloo  North,  develop- 
ment in  all  fields  of  business,  farming,  home 
building  and  school  construction  has  pro- 
ceeded apace.  The  $22  million  expressway 
surrounding  the  cities  of  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  is  progressing  and  the  route  has 
been  pretty  well  established.  The  general 
area  has  a  good  record  of  employment,  with 
one  of  the  lowest  unemployment  percentages 
in  the  province.  The  rural  populace,  with 
'many  of  its  number  composed  of  Mennonites, 
is  a  most  hard-working  and  thrifty  group. 
This  business  of  farming  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult each  year,  with  the  steadily  increasing 
cost  of  land  for  people  starting  to  farm,  and 
the  very  expensive  equipment  required  to 
produce  crors  and  farm  stock  on  an  economic 
'  bas.s.  I  generally  believe  North  Waterloo  is  in 
a  good  economic  position.  There  are  always 
pockets  of  difficulty  and  problems  which 
require  adjustment  and  particular  attention. 

And  now  with  that  rather— shall  we  say- 
innocuous  start,  I  would  like  to  get  into  some- 
thing somewhat  more  controversial,  namely, 
the  handling  of  automobile  insurance  in  this 
province.  It  is  my  intention  to  attempt  to 
place  on  the  record  a  reasonably  impartial 
analysis  cf  this  subject,  which  is  contrary  to 
some  of  the  information  given  after  the  recent 
auto  rite  increase  in  this  province  by  various 
sources. 

Before    getting    into    the    automobile    dis- 


cussion itself,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
I  may  be  somewhat  prejudiced  in  that  I  have 
had  two  experiences  with  governmental  in- 
surance at  the  federal  level.  When  I  joined 
the  forces,  I  did  not  read  the  small  print  in 
the  contract.  Subsequently,  I  lost  my  leg  in 
action  in  Normandy.  I  was  provided  with  a 
mechanical  replacement  limb,  but  in  the 
above-mentioned  fine  print,  this  leg  remains 
the  property  of  the  government.  This  was 
not  too  serious  until  I  entered  the  political 
arena,  but  now  by  legislation  and  regulation, 
physically  I  am  approximately  25  per  cent  a 
Liberal  and  therefore  could  be  legally  con- 
sidered to  have  a  foot  in  both  camps.  Further 
than  this,  the  government  could  ground  me 
during  the  next  campaign  and  take  away  the 
fifth  freedom,  namely,  mobility.  Finally,  when 
I  put  this  leg  on  in  the  morning  I  am  always 
reminded  it  is  a  Liberal  leg,  because  without 
close  examination  I  cannot  tell  whether  the 
foot  is  pointing  a  little  to  the  left,  a  little  to 
the  right,  or  straight  ahead. 

More  serious  than  this,  are  the  strings  on 
our  disability  pension.  If  a  pensioner  is  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  and  his  estate  is 
awarded  a  settlement  because  the  other  driver 
is  at  fault,  his  widow  must  decide  whether 
she  will  accept  the  settlement  and  have  her 
widow's  pension  discontinued,  or  turn  the 
settlement  over  to  the  government  and  have 
the  pension— this,  of  course,  is  at  federal  level 
—continue  until  she  dies  or  remarries. 

As  war  amputees,  we  have  been  fighting 
this  most  unjust  legislation  for  20  years,  but 
since  there  is  no  court  of  appeal  on  war 
pensions,  we  have  achieved  nothing.  Since 
1918,  the  total  amount  received  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  this  basis  is  less  than  $1  million, 
which  is  a  verv  small  amount,  but  which  has 
caused  a  lot  of  grief  and  heartbreak. 

I  merely  mention  these  two  items  as  my 
personal  experience  in  government-controlled 
accident  insurance. 

Let  us  turn  to  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  only  govern- 
ment-operated insurance  covernge  on  the 
North  American  continent,  which  is  in  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan. 

Its  two  main  features  of  strength,  as  I  see 
it,  and  this  is  a  personal  opinion  only,  are 
its  low  administration  costs,  recognized  at 
about  17  per  cent  compared  to  somewhere 
in  the  area  of  40  per  cent  in  Ontario,  and  its 
compensation-without-fault  feature.  I  do  not 
list  the  compulsory  feature  as  a  strength,  for 
reasons  which  I  will  explain  later. 

I  do  consider  the  compensation-without- 
fault  feature  to  be  of  value.  Death  benefits  up 
to  $3,000  are  payable  to  a  primary  dependant, 
and  $1,000  to  a  secondary  dependant,  up  to  a 
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limit  of  $10,000  per  accident,  whether  the 
person  is  in  the  vehicle  or  is  a  pedestrian,  and 
without  the  necessity  of  proving  negligence. 
Limits  for  children  range  from  $100  to  $900. 
Lump  sums  are  payable  up  to  $4,000  for  per- 
manent disabilities.  Provision  is  made  for 
supplementary  benefits  and  weekly  indemnity. 
I  believe  this  to  be  an  excellent  feature. 

The  17  per  cent  cost  factor  is  wide  open 
to  doubt.  I  do  not  believe  such  items  as 
depreciation  on  building  and  equipment,  fees 
to  motor  licence  issuers  who  collect  the 
premiums,  the  cost  of  policing  compulsory 
insurance  by  the  government,  the  heavy  cost 
of  adjusting  claims  and  other  factors  are 
included  in  this  figure.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  political  interests  of  the  province,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  establish  the  actual  cost 
of  operating  this  insurance. 

The  package  offered  in  Saskatchewan  in- 
cludes $35,000  public  liability  and  property 
damage— which  again  in  my  humble  opinion, 
is  not  very  high— and  fire  and  theft  coverage 
with  a  $200  deductible  clause,  which  is  a 
very  high  deductible.  The  average  property 
damage  claim  is  $281  in  this  province,  and 
under  this,  with  a  $200  deductible  and  $281 
average,  obviously  there  are  not  too  many 
collision  claims  paid.  Most  of  them  are  paid 
by  the  insurer. 

The  basic  package,  as  I  mentioned  above, 
is  at  the  same  rate  for  all  drivers.  An 
additional  package  is  then  available  for 
drivers  who  want  broader  coverage,  which 
many  do.  This  means  there  are  two  levels 
of  insurance.  An  interesting  factor  here,  too, 
when  explaining  this  coverage,  is  that  if  you 
bought  a  basic  $35,000  package  and  insured, 
we  will  say,  up  to  $100,000  with  a  private 
insurer,  and  if  there  was  a  $10,000  claim, 
the  excess  insurance  would  become  primary 
coverage,  so  that  the  $35,000  government 
policy  woidd  not  take  force  at  all.  Usually  it 
is  on  a  split  basis  when  there  are  two  insurers. 

There  is  no  point  particularly  in  comparing 
Saskatchewan  rates  to  Ontario  rates,  as  the 
driving  conditions,  the  number  of  vehicles, 
the  method  of  selling  and  service,  are  all  so 
different.  However,  let  us  compare  the  cost 
of  identical  insurance,  $100,000  inclusive, 
public  liability  and  property  damage,  and  $25 
deductible  collision,  fire  and  theft,  for  a  1964 
Chevrolet  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.  Let 
us  see  where  this  cost  factor  enters  in  here 
and  what  is  happening  to  it,  if  it  is  that  low. 

For  the  1964  Chevrolet  with  this  car  rate, 
the  cost  in  Manitoba  for  an  accident-free 
driver  over  25  years  of  age  is  $80,  and  in 
Saskatchewan  it  is  $93.  This  is  the  combina- 
tion of  the   two  coverages— government  and 


private.  This  ranges  up  the  scale  to  the 
highest-rate  bracket,  that  for  cars  on  which 
the  under-age  driver  is  the  principal  operator 
and  he  has  had  an  accident.  In  Saskatchewan, 
this  rate  is  $146  and  in  Manitoba,  $232, 
which  is  some  $86  higher.  This  basically 
means  that  in  Saskatchewan  the  careful, 
accident-free  driver  is  subsidizing  the  poorer 
driver. 

Before  leaving  the  Saskatchewan  details,  I 
would  point  out  that  for  the  year  ending 
April  30,  1964,  on  a  total  of  $10,621,000  in 
premiums,  the  claims  paid  and  the  expenses 
involved  total  $11,683,000,  which  is  getting 
into  the  same  pattern  as  we  have  had  in  this 
province  in  the  past  two  years.  After  invest- 
ment income  for  the  period  ending  April  30, 
1964,  the  less  for  the  year  was  $752,000  in 
underwriting. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  what  is  an  essential 
part  of  government  auto  insurance,  namely, 
the  compulsory  portion  of  it.  Compulsory 
insurance  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  is  of  debatable  value.  Saskatchewan 
itself  is  seriously  considering  setting  up  an 
unsatisfied  judgment  fund,  as  even  with  com- 
pulsory insurance,  a  lot  of  drivers  are  involved 
in  accidents  who  do  not  carry  insurance— for 
example,  those  driving  stolen  cars— cars  from 
out  of  the  province— unlicensed  drivers  and 
rural  drivers  who  may  use  their  cars  two  or 
three  months  a  year  and  do  not  bother  to  get 
their  new  plates,  because  they  are  just  going 
around  their  own  farm  and  because  they  use 
their  cars  so  little,  get  into  accidents. 

To  show  how  this  compulsory  insurance 
operates,  let  me  say  there  are  only  three 
states  in  the  United  States  which  do  have 
compulsory  insurance;  they  still  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  motor  vehicle  accident  fund. 
In  New  York  state,  where  everybody  is  sup- 
posed to  be  insured,  until  April  25,  1963, 
from  1957  when  compulsory  insurance  went 
into  force,  this  fund  paid  out  $36,819,000  and 
recovered  $23,547.00  from  the  drivers  who 
were  involved.  This  is  a  pretty  expensive 
business  to  carry,  even  with  compulsory  insur- 
ance. It  is  estimated  in  New  York  that  one 
out  of  ten  drivers  involved  in  an  accident  is 
uninsured.  In  Ontario,  only  about  two  per 
cent  are  uninsured.  So  here,  without  com- 
pulsory insurance,  our  percentage  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Similar  high  premiums  and  uninsured  drivers 
exist  in  North  Carolina,  Massachusetts,  and  in 
Great  Britain. 

Let  us  be  fair  about  this,  and  look  at  our 
own  insurance  system  and  analyze  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  compared  with 
government  insurance. 
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The  strengths,  as  I  see  them,  are:  The 
general  financial  structure  of  our  companies 
is  sound  despite  severe  losses  in  the  past 
few  years  in  auto  insurance.  An  adequate 
deposit  is  made  on  premiums  to  guarantee 
their  solvency.  The  rate  structure  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  despite  the  recent  increase,  is 
still  reasonable. 

I  do  not  have  the  1965  rates  to  compare 
with  the  other  provinces  in  this  country  and 
also  in  the  United  States,  because  they  are 
not  here.  We  are  up  about  20  per  cent,  and 
I  assume  the  figures  I  am  going  to  quote  in 
the  other  areas  would  be  somewhat  similar. 

Toronto,  with  a  population  of  l,80O,C00— 
and  th's  is  again  for  $100,000  inclusive,  $100 
deductible  collision  and  $25  deductible  com- 
prehensive—has a  premium  of  $76.  In  Winni- 
peg, with  population  of  480,000,  it  is  $71.  In 
Montreal,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000,  it 
is  $146,  which  is  roughly  double  Toronto  with 
a  population  of  200,000  larger.  In  Buffalo, 
with  a  population  of  1,300,000,  and  in  a 
state  with  compulsory  insurance,  it  is  $176, 
and  in  Boston,  with  a  population  of  3,000,000, 
and  this  again  is  a  state  with  compulsory 
insurance,  which  insures  everybody  at  a  pack- 
age rate  of  a  base- 
Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  How 
about  Saskatchewan?  Could  the  hon.  member 
give  us  its  figures  too? 

Mr.  Butler:  I  would  be  glad  to.  In  Boston 
tlie  premium  is  $294. 

I  think  the  underwriting  by  our  companies 
in  this  province  is  generally  sound,  as  far  as 
investigation  is  concerned.  The  administra- 
tion costs,  at  about  40  per  cent,  are  reason- 
able. Even  considering  the  17  per  cent 
Saskatchewan  costs  as  complete,  when  one 
adds  15  per  cent  to  this  for  the  agent's  ccm- 
mission,  depreciation  on  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment, and  advertising  costs,  one  gets  pretty 
close  to  the  40  per  cent  without  considering 
the  increased  adjustment  costs  because  of 
lower  deductibles  here  than  in  Saskatchewan. 

Those  are  the  strengths  as  I  see  them.  The 
weaknesses— and  we  have  them,  we  might  as 
well  face  it— are  the  public  relations  in  this 
industry  which  are  weak.  Despite  a  loss  of 
$26.7  million  in  1963  and  an  estimated  $20 
million  deficit  in  1964,  the  companies  and 
agents  are  certainly  not  too  popular  after  this 
20  per  cent  increase  which  is  taking  place 
at  present.  This  $46.7  million  is  all  a  direct 
benefit  to  the  insuring  public  through  losses 
sustained  in  two  years  because  of  inadequate 
premiums,  and  the  public  is  still  unhappy, 
having  received  these  funds  above  its 
premium  total.   It  should  be  clear  that  basic- 


ally, excluding  administrative  costs,  the 
motoring  public  and  its  accident  ratios  do  set 
the  rates. 

Mid-term  cancellations  and  refusals  to 
accept  risks  without  good  reason  are  most 
annoying  to  the  applicant,  and  cause  him 
great  worry  and  difficulty  in  placing  his  risk 
elsewhere.  A  careful  driver  who  is  accident- 
free  for  many  years  is  very  unhappy  when 
he  has  a  small  claim  and  his  rates  are  in- 
creased for  the  following  three  years. 

These  are  merely  administrative  suggestions 
to  correct  these  faults.  The  insurance  com- 
panies should  make  a  deep  study  of  their 
public  relations  and  improve  them.  There  is 
no  reason  why  study  should  not  be  given  to 
a  noncancellable  one-year  contract.  No  per- 
son, including  the  careless  driver,  has  any 
desire  to  get  into  an  accident.  Life  insurance 
cannot  be  cancelled  once  it  is  purchased  and 
there  are  noncancellable  sickness  and  accident 
policies.  Possibly  for  a  noncancellable  policy, 
as  is  done  in  sickness  and  accident,  some 
additional  premium  should  be  added. 

The  companies  should  take  the  initiative— 
and  this  could  be  open  to  question  as  to 
whether  the  companies  or  the  government 
should  take  the  initiative— to  provide  their 
own  compensation  without  fault  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Ontario  select  committee  on 
insurance.  This  principle  already  exists,  so 
nothing  would  be  violated  under  the  medical 
expense  clause  in  the  standard  automobile 
policy.  In  our  area,  a  $2,000  coverage  for 
each  passenger  could  go  up  to  $12,000  in  one 
claim  with  six  passengers,  and  this  is  provided 
at  a  cost  of  $4  per  year  per  vehicle.  This 
limit  should  be  increased  and  extended  to 
cover  pedestrians  involved.  It  already  covers 
passengers  alighting  from  a  vehicle.  Finally, 
I  feel  a  driver  with  five  years'  accident-free 
driving  should  have  one  accident  on  the 
house,  with  no  rate  change,  and  a  ten-year, 
accident-free  driver  should  have  two.  This 
is  a  PR  thing— straight  public  relations.  It 
may  not  be  underwriting  soundness,  but  still 
it  is  the  PR  where  the  weakness  lies  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned. 

Despite  these  weaknesses  which  are,  of 
course,  only  my  opinion,  the  present  com- 
pany agency  system  is  far  superior  to  any 
conceivable   government  plan. 

An  hon.  member:   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Butler:  First,  if  one  suffers  under  any 
of  the  items  mentioned  above,  he  has  the 
right  to  change  his  agency  and  his  company, 
which  does  not  exist  with  a  central  agency. 

Second,  in  the  event  of  unhappiness  with  a 
claims  settlement,  he  can  take  action  much 
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more  easily  than  he  could  take  against  a 
governmental  agency. 

Third,  and  this  is  most  important,  if  govern- 
ment took  this  field  over  it  vi'ould  be  stepping 
into  the  most  speculative  branch  of  the  insur- 
ance industry  and  I  do  not  believe  public 
funds  should  ever  be  used  for  this  type  of 
business. 

Fourth,  I  have  never  been  convinced  that, 
in  this  type  of  insurance  where  service  is 
required,  and  where  everyone  has  different 
ideas  on  required  coverage,  the  government 
can  handle  it  as  economically  as  the  existing 
facilities. 

And  finally,  after  17  years  of  one  govern- 
ment operating  auto  insurance  in  Canada,  no 
other  state  or  country  thinks  it  wise— even 
though  it  might  be  a  great  political  football 
for  some  party.  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
government  would  be  most  unwise  to  con- 
sider entering  this  field,  beyond  the  Hcensing 
of  companies  and  agents  and  the  carrying  on 
of  the  motor  vehicle  accident  fund. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  entering  the  Budget  debate  at 
this  stage  to  deal  with  one  topic  only— that 
of  Medicare.  And  I  do  so  because  this  prov- 
ince now  stands  in  grave  danger  of  having 
foisted  on  it  a  Medicare  fraud. 

The  medical  coverage  which  is  envisaged 
in  the  Hagey  committee  report  is  not  a  step 
forward;  it  is  a  step  back.  What  is  even  more 
serious,  it  represents  a  hodge-podge  of  piece- 
meal coverage,  solidly  in  the  control  of  the 
insurers  rather  than  either  the  people  or  their 
government;  and  therefore  it  will  become  a 
major  road-block  in  the  way  of  establishing  a 
plan  which  will  provide  adequate  coverage 
for  everybody,  through  the  kind  of  medical 
insurance  outlined  in  the  Hall  commission 
report. 

When  the  government  brings  in  its  own 
legislation,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
deal  with  it— in  its  specific  detail.  Conceivably 
it  may  be  changed  from  the  pattern  of  the 
Hagey  report;  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
report  is  not  necessarily  the  last  word.  There- 
fore, I  want  to  deal  with  the  Hagey  report 
at  this  time,  in  order  to  give  expression  to  the 
widespread  opposition  to  it,  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  government  may  be  persuaded  to 
change  its  mind  before  introducing  its  own 
bill.  Actually,  there  is  no  more  serious  matter 
before  us  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reaction  of  the  three  Toronto  dailies  to  the 
Hagey  report.  Not  surprisingly,  in  view  of  its 
record  on  this  issue,  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
declares  the  Hagey  report  to  represent  "Medi- 


care for  insurers,  not  the  public."  But  it  is 
surprising— and  1  would  suggest,  very  signifi- 
cant—to note  that  the  Globe  and  Mail  con- 
cludes, against  the  background  of  experience 
in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  as  well  as  the 
Hall  commission  report,  that: 

The  Hagey  proposals  are  an  anachronism 
—an  anachronism  designed  to  serve  the  in- 
surance companies  and  the  doctors  more 
than  the  people  of  Ontario. 

It  was  left  for  only  the  Telegram,  with  charac- 
teristic editorial  sycophancy  and  self-righteous- 
ness, to  cry  out  that: 

It  is  cheap,  dirty  politics  to  say  that  the 
proposed  plan  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
surance companies  and  not  for  the  people. 

Now,  throughout  all  the  years  that  we  have 
been  drifting  along  with  this  Medicare  issue, 
there  have  been  cries  of  anguished  protest 
from  the  government  benches  every  time  we 
have  suggested  that  they  were  slavishly  bow- 
ing to  the  lobbying  of  the  insurance  companies 
and  organized  medicine  in  their  stand  on 
medical  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  considered  this  aspect 
of  the  situation  carefully,  and  I  want  to 
admit  that  I  am  now  convinced  that  I  have 
been  wrong.  I  do  not  think  it  is  accurate  to 
say  that  this  government  has  been  lobbied  into 
its  position  on  Medicare  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies, and  I  have  been  unfair  in  saying  so. 
The  truth  is  that  this  government  is  so  in- 
corrigibly Tory  that  it  arrived  at  its  position 
of  its  own  free  will.  It  did  not  need  to  be 
lobbied  into  it.  Apparently  it  instinctively 
serves  the  interests  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies. Having  made  up  its  mind,  it  merely 
called  in  the  insurance  companies  and  the 
medical  association  to  help  in  working  out  the 
details  of  the  plan  in  such  a  way  that  their 
interests  would  be  fully  protected— even  if  it 
meant  poorer  coverage,  or  no  coverage,  for 
some  people  in  the  province. 

Futhermore,  I  am  not  asserting  this  view 
as  a  vague  charge.  I  am  now  going  to  docu- 
ment it  for  all  of  the  people  of  Ontario  to  see, 
and  ponder.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the 
genesis  of  the  medical  insurance  plan,  which 
the  government  proposes  to  impose  upon  us 
in  Bill  No.  163,  was  introduced  into  this 
Legislature  in  the  spring  of  1963,  and  sent 
off  to  the  Hagey  committee  for  further  con- 
sideration, within  the  framework  of  the 
principles  laid  down  in  that  bill.  In  fact,  all 
of  this  prolonged  and  elaborate  procedure 
was  merely  an  exercise  in  procrastination  and 
deception  to  hide  from  the  people  of  Ontario 
the  fact  that  the  decision  had  already  been 
made  in  secret  consultation  with  the  insurance 
companies  and  organized  medicine. 
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Back  in  1962,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
on  behalf  of  this  government  convened 
secretly  a  meeting  of  all  those  organizations 
with  a  vested  interest  in  the  medical  insurance 
field,  excluding  any  representation  from  those 
mass  organizations  which  are  in  a  position  to 
speak  for  the  people  whose  health  was  to  be 
insured.  I  am  going  to  read  into  the  record 
the  introductory  portion  of  the  report  of  that 
secret  committee,  and  I  shall  table  the  com- 
plete report  because  it  speaks  for  itself 
eloquently. 

Incidentally,  when  the  government  goes  off 
on  its  inevitable  speculation,  or  even  \vitch- 
hunt,  as  to  the  source  from  which  this  report 
came  to  me,  let  me  assure  them  of  one  thing: 
It  did  not  come,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
any  member  of  the  Hagey  committee. 

Now  I  have  in  my  hands  a  photostatic  copy 
of  that  report.  It  is  a  32-  or  34-page  docu- 
ment; the  first  four  pages  or  so  of  which  are  a 
summary  of  the  sub-committee  results  which 
follow.  It  is  headed,  and  I  shall  read  it  with- 
out interruption  from  this  point  forward: 
Strictly    Confidential.    Combined    Re- 
commendations   OF    Sub-committees    be 
Proposal  to  Make  Voluntary  Medical 
Services  Insurance  Available  to  Every 
Citizen  in  Ontario  Through  the  Private 
Carriers. 
Preamble:  Events  leading  to  formation  of 
sub-committees : 

A.  The  Minister  of  Health,  Dr.  M.  B. 
Dymond,  having  approached  the  parties 
concerned  previously,  called  a  meeting  in 
the  Westbury  Hotel  on  Monday,  November 
12,  1962.  Representatives  from  the  follow- 
ing attended:  College  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  Ontario;  the  Ontario  medical 
association;  Canadian  health  insurance 
association;  physicians'  services  incorpo- 
rated; associated  medical  services;  Windsor 
medical  services;  CUMBA  co-operative 
health  services.  The  Minister  chaired  the 
meeting  and  addressed  it,  explaining  the 
government's  wish  to  put  into  operation 
in  Ontario  a  plan  of  medical  services  in- 
surance which  would  be  based  on  the 
philosophy  that  it  should  be:  1.  Universally 
available.  2.  Non-compulsory.  3.  Through 
multiple    carriers. 

The  Minister  suggested  that  there  might 
be  two  standard  plans,  one  comprehensive 
and  one  in-hospital,  which  any  citizen 
could  buy  from  any  carrier  in  the  business. 
He  stated  that  the  government  was  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  premium  for  those  who 
could  not  afford  it. 

The  Minister  stressed  that  he  was  asking 
advice  as  to  how  this  might  best  be  done, 
with    no    guarantee    that   the    government 


would  accept  it.  After  general  discussion 
the  assembled  representatives  agreed  that: 
(1)  They  should  act  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole.  (2)  Each  group  represented  would 
appoint  one  member  to  each  of  the  three 
sub-committees.  (3)  The  sub-committees 
would  be:  (a)  Sub-committee  on  the 
mechanics  of  providing  medical  insurance 
coverage,  (b)  Sub-committee  to  consider 
medical  fees  and  benefits,  (c)  Sub-com- 
mittee on  the  problems  of  the  indigent  in 
relation  to  medical  care  insurance.  (4)  The 
sub-committees  would  report  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  (5)  Neither  the 
representatives  on  the  sub-committees  nor 
the  representatives  on  the  committee  of 
the  whole  had  any  authority  to,  or  could 
be  presumed  to,  commit  their  parent  bodies 
in  any  way,  by  opinions  expressed  in  these 
meetings.  (6)  The  universities,  the  govern- 
ment and  the  co-operatives  would  be 
represented  on  each  of  the  sub-committees. 
(7)  The  whole  matter  would  be  kept  as 
confidential  as  possible. 

The  "B"  portion  of  the  report: 

Subsequently,  the  Minister  requested 
four  individuals,  who  might  or  might  not 
be  representatives  on  the  sub-committees, 
to  act  as  a  steering  committee  and  be 
representatives  on  his  behalf,  to  collate 
the  work  of  the  sub-committees,  as  pressure 
of  work  prevented  him  doing  this  himself. 
It  was  agreed  between  the  Minister  and 
this  committee  that  they  would:  (1)  Have 
no  authority  over  the  opinions  of  the  sub- 
committees. (2)  Review  the  work  of  the 
sub-committees  as  it  progressed.  (3)  Assist 
this  work  by  co-relation  and  advice,  so  as 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication,  and  yet 
ensure  that  problems  did  not  fall  to  the 
ground  between  the  sub-committees.  (4) 
Act  as  liaison  with  the  Minister  where 
required  or  requested,  and  to  keep  him 
informed  of  progress. 

This  committee  was  subsequently  named 
the  advisory  committee,  and  consisted  of: 
Dr.  P.  Bruce-Lockhart,  chairman;  Dr.  R.  D. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  D.  E.  Kilgour  (alternate:  Mr. 
C.  L.  Drewry),  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Major. 

The  "C"  portion: 

Finally,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister, 
Dr.  Dymond,  the  advisory  committee  has 
collated  the  recommendations  of  the  sub- 
committees hereunder  with  only  those 
alterations  necessary  for  clarification  for 
this  purpose,  and  without  in  any  way 
attempting  to  alter  the  opinions  of  the 
sub-committees,  whose  full  reports  are  at- 
tached,  or  expressing   any   opinions  of  its 
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Now,  hon.  members  will  have  noted  the  key 
role  played  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  in 
these  secret  meetings.  He  called  the  com- 
mittee together.  Undoubtedly,  he  selected 
the  organizations  which  were  in  attendance. 
He  chaired  its  first  meeting  and  laid  down 
its  terms  of  reference  at  the  outset.  In  view 
of  all  this,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate to  refer  to  this  body  as  the 
Dymond  committee. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  of  the  Dymond 
committee,  which  comprises  some  28  pages, 
covers  the  recommendations  of  the  sub- 
committees which  dealt  with  some  ten 
different  aspects  of  the  whole  subject.  I  shall 
not  read  them  in  toto;  but  they  are  included 
in  the  document  which  I  shall  now  table. 
Later  in  my  remarks  I  shall  quote  portions 
to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  Hagey 
report  is  merely  a  rehash  of  decisions  which 
had  already  been  made  in  the  secret  meet- 
ings sponsored  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
in  1962. 

In  light  of  this  document,  it  is  useful  to 
review  subsequent  events  for  they  can  now 
be  seen  in  their  true  light.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Bill  No.  163  passed  through  this  Legis- 
lature in  the  spring  of  1963.  That  bill  did  not 
depart  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
secret  meetings  of  the  insurance  carriers  and 
organized  medicine  in  any  significant  detail. 
Furthermore,  when  the  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Hagey  committee  its  terms  of  reference 
specifically  restricted  that  committee  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  bill;  they  had  no 
authority  to  examine  alternatives  that  might 
be  better.  The  relevant  paragraph  in  the 
order-in-council  that  established  the  Hagey 
committee  reads  as  follows: 

To  examine  and  inquire  into,  hold  meet- 
ings for  the  study  and  discussion  of,  receive 
representations  in  connection  with  matters 
related  to,  and  consonant  with,  the  basic 
principles,  purposes  and  objectives  of  Bill 
No.  163  of  the  1962-63  session  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  respecting  medical  insurance. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  consider  the 
sequence  of  events  following  Bill  No.  163. 
Though  the  government  proclaimed  its  inten- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1963  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  look  further  into  the  matter,  the 
personnel  of  the  Hagey  committee  was  not 
announced  until  the  opening  weeks  of  the 
general  election  campaign  in  the  fall  of  that 
year.  During  that  campaign,  hon.  members 
will  recall,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  appeared  frequently  on  one  of  the 
Tory  TV  ads,  ticking  off  Medicare  as  one  of 
the  things  that  the  government  had  "done." 


In  view  of  the  report  of  the  Dymond  com- 
mittee, it  is  true,  the  government  had  de- 
cided what  its  Medicare  programme  would 
be;  indeed,  it  had  already  worked  out  the 
details  secretly  with  the  insurance  companies 
and  the  doctors.  To  be  sure,  it  was  "done," 
but  in  a  different  way  than  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  suggested  on  TV! 

Furthermore,  the  government  made  certain 
when  it  chose  the  personnel  for  the  Hagey 
committee  that  it  would  not  be  undone.  It 
was  a  "loaded"  committee,  on  which  every 
member— with  the  exception  of  the  labour 
representative,  Harry  Simon— was  personally, 
or  through  his  associations,  committed  to 
private  Medicare.  Three  of  the  Hagey  com- 
mittee members  were  from  the  insurance 
industry;  a  fourth  had  previous  connections 
with  insurance.  Three  were  doctors.  Three 
were  nurses.  One  was  an  independent  busi- 
nessman. And  one  was  a  representative  of  a 
farm  organization  who  ignored  the  wide- 
spread support  in  the  farming  community  for 
public  Medicare. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  now  becomes  clear 
that  the  Hagey  committee  was  a  carefully 
controlled  and  directed  body  which,  because 
of  its  terms  of  reference  and  the  personal 
views  of  its  membership,  could  do  no 
independent  thinking  on  the  issue  of  medical 
insurance.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
the  only  significant  change,  in  the  more  than 
two  years  between  the  reports  of  the  Dymond 
committee  in  1962  and  the  Hagey  committee 
in  1964  or  1965,  was  in  the  substitution  of  a 
deductible  and  co-insurance  proposal  rather 
than  in-hospital  coverage  for  the  second 
standard  plan. 

In  short,  for  those  of  the  public  who  be- 
lieved that  the  Hagey  committee  would,  or 
could,  take  an  independent  look  at  the 
government's  plan,  the  Hagey  committee's 
activities  were  organized  deception.  The  issue 
had  already  been  decided— the  details  had 
already  been  worked  out— so  that  the  com- 
mittee's work  was  a  waste  of  time  and  public 
moneys.  And  incidentally,  I  think  it  is  about 
time  we  knew  how  much  was  spent  on  it,  and 
I  put  a  question  on  the  order  paper  this  after- 
noon to  find  out. 

I  now  propose  to  document  the  extent  to 
which  the  Hagey  report  was  merely  a  rehash 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  report  from 
the  secret  meetings  of  the  Dymond  committee 
in  1962.  Let  me  pick,  first,  three  isolated 
aspects— 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
I  would  very  much  appreciate  it  if  the  hon. 
member  would  stop  referring  to  this  as  a 
secret  committee  meeting.  This  was  a  group 
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called  together,  as  is  done  by  many  Minis- 
ters, to  advise  the  Minister  on  an  undertaking 
upon  which  he  was  embarking  in  the  name 
of  government.  Of  course,  it  was  confidential 
until  such  time  as  the  Minister  was  prepared 
to  put  his  programme  before  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  hon.  Minister  wants  to  object, 
he  has  an  appropriate  time  to  do  so,  but  not 
when  I  am  making  my  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  will,  indeed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  just  described  it  as  a 
secret  meeting;  its  reported  is  headed  "Strictly 
Confidential." 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Of  course,  it  is  strictly 
confidential. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  furthermore,  many  of 
the  people  interested  in  Medicare  were  ex- 
cluded from  it.    They  were  never  invited. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  invited  them;  the 
groups  that  I  thought  could  do  the  most 
good. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right.  Hear,  hear! 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  pick  up?  Let  me 
continue  with  a  comparison,  three  isolated 
aspects  of  the  two  reports.  First,  one  of  the 
few  advantages  to  be  found  in  the  govern- 
ment's plan  is  the  noncancellation  feature 
for  insurance  coverage.  Admittedly,  this 
would  remove  one  of  the  most  flagrant  in- 
justices in  private  insurance  coverage— the 
practice  of  cancelling  policies  when  the  holder 
reaches  65  years  of  age,  or  has  experienced 
illness  and  therefore  made  substantial  claims 
on  his  policy.  But  the  impression  has  been 
left  that  the  government  was  whipping  the 
insurance  companies  into  line.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  insurance  companies 
had  recognized  that  they  could  not  get  away 
with  this  any  longer  and  they  had  voluntarily 
agreed  to  the  imposition  in  the  secret  meet- 
ings of  1962.  The  sub-committee  recommend- 
ations, on  page  V.l,  under  the  heading  of 
"Noncancellable"  reads,  as  follows: 

The  policy  must  state  that  it  may  not  be 
cancelled  by  the  carrier  except  for  fraud 
or  non-payment  of  premium.  It  may  not  be 
terminated  at  any  age,  or  at  the  end  of  any 
period  of  time  except  for  the  reasons  stated. 

Now  the  Hagey  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
years  later,  merely  repeats  this,  as  indeed  I 
think  the  hon.  Minister  did  when  he  intro- 
duced Bill  No.  163. 

Second,  the  committee  report  endorses  the 
Bill  No.  163  provision  for  the  establishment 
@f  Medical  Carriers  Incorporated  to  which  all 


insurers  would  belong,  and  through  which 
arrangements  would  be  worked  out  for  the 
pooling  of  risks.  This  simply  means  that  not 
only  will  there  be  a  back-door  compulsion  to 
drive  everybody  into  purchasing  coverage 
from  the  existing  carriers,  but  each  of  the 
carriers  will  be  guaranteed  against  losses 
which  are  likely  to  be  calculated  after  meet- 
ing all  overhead  and  a  so-called  "fair"  profit. 
The  independent  insurance  companies  will 
be  free  to  charge  the  maximum  premium  rate 
and,  in  addition,  have  a  poohng  arrangement 
to  protect  them  against  all  losses— with  the 
public  paying  for  both.  The  public  will  have 
to  bear  not  only  the  high  cost  of  private 
medical  coverage,  but  also,  through  this  col- 
lective agreement,  they  will  be  underwriting 
the  losses  of  the  private  insurance  companies. 
We  therefore  have  a  slick  arrangement  to 
guarantee  both  the  business  and  the  profits  of 
private  enterprise,  all  through  government 
decree.  Oh,  wonderful  free  enterprise— as 
operated  by  a  Tory  government! 

This,  of  course,  is  an  embarrassing  feature 

from  the  point  of  view  of  public  reaction. 

The     Hagey    report    skims     over    it    rather 

cursorily.     But   the   reccmmendations   of  the 

secret   committee    in    1962    go    on  for   three 

detailed  pages-VII.  1  to  VII.  3.  They  said: 

Its  purpose  would  be  to  determine  the 

amount  of  loss  sufi^ered  by  the  risks  placed 

in    the    agency,    and    apportion    this    loss 

among  the  various  participating  carriers. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  one  interesting 
change  in  the  Hagey  report  on  this  point. 
The  reccmmendations  of  the  1962  secret 
meetings  indicated  that  membership  in  the 
pooling  organization  should  be  voluntary  for 
carriers.  But  in  the  Hagey  report,  it  becomes 
mandatory.  In  short,  if  the  Hagey  report  is 
accepted,  the  government  simply  will  not 
permit  a  carrier  to  stay  out  of  the  organization 
and  run  the  risk  of  losing  some  money. 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  related  point 
of  great  importance.  Today  there  are  many 
fraternal,  union  and  self-insured  groups  which 
have  organized  a  measure  of  health  coverage 
for  their  members.  Some  of  them  will  not  be 
able  to  provide  coverage  for  either  of  tlie 
two  standard  plans  proposed.  If  they  cannot, 
within  two  years  they  will  be  forced  out  of 
the  field  altogether.  In  short,  their  present 
coverage  will  be  handed  over  to  the  other 
carriers,  including  the  insurance  companies. 
The  government  has  accepted,  and  parroted 
the  cry  of  the  insurance  companies  and  the 
doctors,  that  there  must  not  be  a  monopoly 
carrier,  but  obviously  it  has  no  objection  to 
forcing  many  existing  organizations  that  have 
acted   as   carriers,    out   of  the   field,   thereby 
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directing  their  business  to  one  of  the  insur- 
ance companies.  In  short,  in  this  govern- 
ment's view,  a  quasi-monopoly  position  is 
acceptable  and  the  competition  can  be  legiti- 
mately eliminated,  as  long  as  it  is  insurance 
companies  that  are  the  benefactors  of  such 
government  decree. 

I  have  dealt  with  three  isolated  features  of 
the  government's  proposed  programme,  indi- 
cating the  extent  to  which  the  Hagey  report 
merely  follows  the  conclusions  worked  out  in 
the  secret  meetings  of  the  Dymond  committee 
in  1962. 

I  want  to  move  now  to  some  more  basic 
considerations,  namely,  the  kind  of  coverage 
that  is  being  proposed  in  this  hodge-podge 
approach,  the  level  of  the  costs,  and  where 
the  overall  control  of  health  insurance  will 
rest. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Hagey  report  adds  its  voice  to  the  repeated 
statements  of  the  existing  carriers  in  exag- 
gerating the  extent  of  the  coverage  that  is 
now  being  provided.  It  states,  for  example, 
in  quoting  the  Canadian  health  insurance 
association— which  is  just  a  trade  organization 
representative  of  the  present  carriers— that  75 
per  cent  of  the  present  population  is  covered, 
plus  another  seven  per  cent  through  federal 
plans  for  armed  forces,  veterans,  Indians, 
RCMP,  and  so  on.  It  even  throws  in  125,000 
more  who  live  in  border  cities,  work  in  the 
United  States  and  are,  therefore,  covered  by 
US  plans.  In  this  way  it  comes  up  with  a 
total  figure  of  82.9  per  cent  now  covered, 
leaving  only  17.1  per  cent  for  whom,  pre- 
sumably, there  need  be  any  concern. 

To  say  the  least,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures 
are  open  to  serious  challenge  from  many  au- 
thoritative sources.  To  begin  with,  the 
Canadian  health  insurance  association's  own 
figure  to  the  Hagey  committee  during  its 
hearings  was  72  per  cent,  not  75  per  cent. 
Furthermore,  the  Canadian  medical  associa- 
tion brief  to  the  Hall  Royal  commission 
estimated  that  for  Canada  as  a  whole  by 
1965,  only  63.2  per  cent  would  be  covered 
by  prepayment  plans.  Finally,  the  Canadian 
conference  on  health  care  estimated  50  per 
cent  to  60  per  cent  coverage.  Therefore,  the 
Hagey  committee  report  in  this  connection  is 
open  to  serious  challenge. 

But  even  more  important,  many  of  those 
deemed  to  be  covered,  and  therefore  not 
requiring  any  further  consideration,  have  most 
inadequate  coverage.  Of  the  4,673,000  per- 
sons covered,  there  were  3,637,000  with 
coverage  for  both  surgical  and  doctor  bills 
at  home  or  in  the  doctor's  office.  More  than 
1,000,000  have  surgical  coverage   only,   and 


many  have  comprehensive  major  coverage 
which  involves  a  deductible  figure.  More- 
over, as  studies  such  as  those  of  Dr.  Ted 
Goldberg  of  medical  insurance  plans  in  the 
Hamilton  area  have  revealed,  many  of  the 
existing  plans  would  cover  only  from  25  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  subscribers'  bills. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  ycu  move 
from  the  present  coverage  to  what  the  Hagey 
committee  is  proposing,  it  should  be  care- 
fully noted  that  the  standard  plan  that  must 
be  provided  by  every  carrier  who  remains  in 
the  field  will  in  itself  be  as  inadequate  as  the 
present  coverage,  or  much  of  the  present 
coverage.  For  example,  it  will  have  fewer 
benefits  than  are  now  provided  by  PSI  and 
many  of  the  present  private  plans.  The 
standard  plan  does  not  cover  periodic  health 
examinations;  on  well-baby  care,  it  is  limited 
to  ten  visits  in  five  years;  there  is  no  refraction 
for  eye  glasses;  and  on  psychotherapy,  there 
will  be  a  limit  of  25  visits  in  one  year. 

It  has  generally  been  assumed  imtil  now 
that  the  justification  for  government  inter- 
vention in  laying  down  specifications  for 
medical  coverage  is  to  assure  more  complete 
coverage,  to  eliminate  the  problems  arising 
from  fine  print  in  the  contract.  Far  from 
eliminating  this  problem,  the  Hagey  report 
envisages  a  standard  plan  which  has  limited 
coverage,  thereby  perpetuating  the  iniustices 
and  hardships  of  the  past.  And  as  for  the 
second  standard  plan,  Mr.  Speaker— the 
so-called  deductible  and  co-insurance  plan— 
this  will  frankly  involve  the  kind  of  features 
which  are  dismissed  as  undesirable  in  the  Hall 
Royal  commission  report,  and  have  been 
sharply  criticized  by  Mr.  Justice  Hall  in  a 
number  of  public  statements  in  recent  months. 

In  short,  far  from  being  rescued  from  the 
hodge-podge  of  plans  now  in  existence,  the 
Hagey  report  envisages  the  imposition  of  two 
government-decreed  standard  plans,  neither 
of  which  will  provide  full  coverage,  so  that 
the  hodge-podge  will  be  increased,  rather 
than  lessened.  As  a  Medicare  programme, 
this  is  a  fraud.  It  has  all  the  inadequacies  of 
the  current  private  coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  turn  to  the  suggested 
level  of  cost.  Even  after  two  years  of  work, 
the  Hagey  committee  sets  forth  a  rate-setting 
procedure,  but  it  does  not  specify  the  level 
of  rates.  This  will  be  left  to  the  Medical 
Carriers  Incorporated,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  overall  policy-making  body,  the  so-called 
medical  insurance  council.  In  short,  the 
Hagey  committee  was  so  consistent  in  its 
determination  to  follow  the  decisions  of  the 
1962  secret  meetings,  and  leave  the  right  to 
fix  premium  levels  with  the  vested  iiiterests 
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in  the  medical  insurance  industry,  that  even 
after  two  years  of  work,  it  did  not  come  up 
with  a  figure.  However,  later  in  the  report,  in 
making  calculations  regarding  government 
subsidies  that  would  be  involved,  it  gives  us 
a  glimpse  of  what  levels  are  at  present  in 
mind.  They  are  $70  for  a  single  person,  $140 
for  a  family  of  two  and  $175  for  a  family  of 
three  or  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  figure  is  a  striking  revela- 
tion of  the  exorbitantly  high  costs  for  medical 
coverage  that  are  in  store  for  the  people  of 
Ontario  under  the  government  plan  that  is 
evolving.  May  I  remind  hon.  members  that 
after  the  most  recent  increase,  PS  I  rates  now 
stand  at  $13.50  a  month,  or  $162  a  year. 
This  is  the  case  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
1963  annual  report  of  PSI  reveals  that  its 
assets  had  jumped  bv  more  than  $3  million 
over  1962  from  $14,360,327  to  $17,537,921. 
True,  in  its  statement  of  income  it  reports  a 
deficit  of  $4,897,453  on  expenditures  over 
income,  but  if  you  turn  to  the  balance  sheet, 
there  is  a  $3,000,000  increase  in  current 
assets.  This  figure  for  short-term  securities 
has  risen  in  the  one  year  from  $2,583,847  to 
$5,773,464. 

But  there  is  anotlier  significant  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  Since  PSI  raised  its  rates  to 
$162  per  year,  it  has  been  suffering  badly 
through  competition  from  private  insurance 
companies,  many  of  whom  are  providing 
coverage,  admittedly  of  a  lower  standard,  in 
the  range  of  $144  to  $150  a  year.  It  is  highly 
likely  that  private  companies  will  retain  their 
lower  rates  in  order  to  cut  even  further  into 
PSI,  particularly  when  PSI  is  itself  being 
sabotaged  from  within  by  many  doctors, 
notably  the  speciahsts.  It  is  a  safe  bet,  how- 
ever, that  before  the  government  plan 
actually  goes  into  effect,  all  carriers,  both 
doctor-sponsored  and  private  insurance  com- 
panies, will  again  boost  their  rates,  likely  to 
the  $175  suggested  in  the  Hagey  report. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  this  figure  is  below 
what  many  people  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
coverage  they  need.  As  I  noted  a  few 
moments  ago,  the  standard  plan  proposed  by 
the  Hagey  committee  provides  poorer  cover- 
age than  PSI,  and  competitive  private  insur- 
ance companies  will  be  free  to  charge  the 
maximum  premium  for  the  standard  coverage 
and  then  charge  still  more  to  maintain  the 
existing  level  of  PSI  coverage,  or  any  fuller 
coverage  they  may  wish  to  offer. 

The  interesting  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
if  you  read  through  the  detailed  recommenda- 
tions of  the  sub-committee  in  the  report  of 
the  secret  committee,  sponsored  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  in  1962,  you  will  find  it 


all  there,  except  for  the  suggested  premium 
level  to  be  found  in  the  Hagey  report.  The 
government  had  it  all  worked  out  behind  the 
scenes.  The  maximum  premium  will  become 
the  current  level  for  plans  with  limited  cover- 
age, and  in  order  to  get  something  closer  to 
complete  coverage  the  carriers  will  be  free  to 
offer  any  other  plan,  at  any  rate  they  choose 
to  fix. 

It  is  unbelievable,  indeed  preposterous,  that 
a  government  should  consider  foisting  this 
kind  of  a  fraud  on  the  people  of  Ontario. 
Rarely,  if  ever  before  in  our  history,  has 
there  been  such  an  abject  submission  to 
private  interests,  such  a  blatant  sacrifice  of 
the  public  interest  to  private  profit.  This  will 
now  include  the  so-called  non-profit  carriers 
in  the  field,  because  they  are  all  going  to  be 
forced  by  the  government  to  pool  their  risks 
with  the  private  carriers,  and  the  public  will 
foot  the  bill  for  everything  in  one  way  or 
another. 

It  is  incredible,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  example, 
to  consider  the  threat  to  such  plans  as  that 
of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  district  group 
health  association,  with  its  medical  clinic, 
organized  by  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.  This  plan  provides  complete  cover- 
age for  $12.50  per  month,  or  $150  a  year. 
Even  on  a  relatively  small  group  base,  they 
are  able  to  do  that,  thereby  revealing  the 
true  cost  of  health  care.  But  the  government 
plan  will  force  this  group  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  carriers  incorporated,  and 
thereby  share  in  the  risk  and  losses  of  private 
carriers  whose  average  overhead  and  profits 
represent,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the 
Hall  commission,  some  22  per  cent  of  the 
premium  dollar. 

Moreover,  as  worked  out  by  the  secret 
meetings  of  the  Dymond  committee  in  1962, 
and  now  reconfirmed  by  the  Hagey  com- 
mittee, the  basic  control  over  medical  insur- 
ance will  not  rest  with  the  people;  it  will  not 
rest  with  the  government  on  behalf  of  the 
people;  the  majority  control  will  rest  witli 
the  medical  insurance  industry. 

The  overall  policy  body  envisaged  by  the 
Hagey  committee  is  the  so-called  Medical 
Services  Insurance  Council— MSIC.  The 
recommendation  is  that  that  body  will  be 
composed  of  seven  members;  two  nominated 
by  the  Medical  Carriers  Incorporated,  two 
nominated  by  the  Ontario  medical  associa- 
tion, therefore  a  majority  of  four  who  will  be 
able  to  outvote  the  three  proposed  representa- 
tives of  the  public  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Minister  responsible. 

Indeed,  if  the  personnel  of  the  Hagey 
committee  is  any  indication,  it  will  not  simply 
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be  a  majority  of  four  over  three,  for  the  so- 
called  representatives  of  the  public  will  likely 
be  in  agreement  with  the  insurance  and 
medical  appointees  and  the  result  will  be 
something  like  the  13-to-l  vote  in  the  Hagey 
report. 

On  the  question  of  costs  and  financial 
arrangements,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  final 
point  worthy  of  note.  At  present,  persons  on 
welfare  receive  medical  services  through  the 
medical  welfare  plan  through  a  government 
agreement  with  the  Ontario  medical  associa- 
tion. Payments  are  made  to  the  plan  by  the 
government  which  partially  cover  the  cost. 
The  remainder  is  covered  by  the  participating 
doctors,  who  accept  a  lower  scale  of  fees  in 
dealing  with  these  welfare  cases.  In  the  past 
this  cost  has  been  in  the  range  of  $3.5  million 
a  year.  Under  the  plan  now  envisaged,  these 
welfare  recipients  would  be  enrolled  in  the 
plan,  with  the  premiums  paid  by  whatever 
public  authority  is  responsible  and  the 
approximate  cost  will  be  $13  million.  In 
short,  another  $10  million  will  be  directed 
from  the  public  Treasury,  either  to  the  doctors 
or  to  the  insurance  companies. 

The  overall  result  of  this  Medicare  fraud  is 
going  to  be  that  a  significant  percentage  of 
the  people,  and  tragically  it  will  be  those 
whose  need  for  medical  insurance  is  greatest, 
is  likely  to  be  left  out.  The  government  sub- 
sidy, despite  all  the  idle  protestations  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  to  the  contrary,  will 
be  on  a  means  test  basis.  If  a  person  pays 
no  income  tax,  and  that  calculation  is  a 
means  test,  they  will  be  entitled  to  a  70  per 
cent  subsidy.  If  they  have  no  more  than 
$500  taxable  income,  and  that  calculation  is  a 
means  test,  they  will  be  entitled  to  a  50  per 
cent  subsidy.  And  if  they  have  no  more  than 
$1,C00  taxable  income,  again  that  is  a  means 
test,  they  will  be  entitled  to  a  25  per  cent 
subsidy.  Now  what  does  this  add  up  to,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  terms  of  Medicare  costs  for  a 
family? 

It  means  that  a  family,  with  so  little  in- 
come that  they  pay  no  income  tax  at  all,  still 
will  be  left  with  30  per  cent  of  the  $175 
premium,  or  $52.50,  which  along  with  the  $78 
hospital  insurance  premium,  will  amount  to 
$120.50  for  incomplete  health  coverage, 
omitting  many  needs  such  as  drugs,  dental 
and  optical.  It  means  that  a  family  with  no 
more  than  $500  taxable  income,  will  be  left 
with  50  per  cent  of  the  $175  premium,  or 
$87.50;  which,  along  with  the  hospital 
premium  of  $78,  will  amount  to  $165.50,  for 
incomplete  health  coverage,  again  omitting 
needs  such  as  drugs,  dental  and  optical. 

It  means  that  a  family  with  no  more  than 
$1,000  taxable  income  will  still  be  left  with 


75  per  cent  of  the  $175  premium,  or  $130.25; 
which,  along  with  the  hospital  premium  of 
$78,  will  amount  to  $208.25  a  year  for  in- 
complete health  coverage.  In  short,  families 
living  on  incomes  of  approximately  $3,000  a 
year  will  have  total  medical  and  ho.spital 
premiums  of  over  $200  with  no  coverage  for 
many  small  items,  and  such  major  items  as 
drugs,  dental  and  optical. 

With  Medicare  costs  at  this  level,  the 
result  inevitably  will  be  that  low-income 
families  will  not  be  able  to  insure  themselves 
even  with  the  proposed  government  subsidies. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  need  a  guess  on  this  point: 
The  Ontario  plan  is  an  Alberta-style  plan, 
and  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  experience  in 
Alberta,  oflRcial  figures  from  that  province 
reveal  that  15  per  cent  of  the  population  is 
not  covered;  and  most  of  that  percentage,  it 
is  reported,  is  being  drawn  from  the  lower 
income    groups. 

Interestingly  enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hagey  committee  recognizes  this  possibility 
in  Ontario.  If  there  is  one  devastating  in- 
dictment of  the  Medicare  coverage  which 
the  Hagey  committee  proposes,  it  is  to  be 
found  on  page  31  of  its  report,  where  it  is 
discussing  coverage  for  the  lower-income 
groups  and  the  amount  of  subsidy  that  would 
likely  be  required  from  the  provincial  Treas- 
ury.   I  quote  from  page  31: 

On   past   experience  we  believe   that  it 

can  be  assumed  that  not  all  those  eligible 

for    assistance    will    take    advantage    of    it, 

and  to  this  extent  the  cost  to  the  i^rovince 

will    be    reduced.     However,    we    find    it 

impossible  to  say  with  any  confidence  just 

what  proportion  of  the  eligible  group  will 

fail  to  apply  for  assistance. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  committee  of 

people    who    are    presumably    interested    in 

assuring   arrangement    for    the    prepaying    of 

medical   bills,   and  yet   they   have   fixed   the 

costs  so  high  that,  on  their  own  admission, 

many  people  will  fail  to  apply  for  assistance 

after  it  has  been  made  available.   Surely  that, 

in   ifsslf,   is   a   shocking   indictment   of   their 

own    proposals.     Those   who    need   the    plan 

most  will  be  ihe  very  ones  left  out!    But  the 

committee  reports,  with  callous  indifference: 

Th.'s    will    have    the    result    of   reducing   the 

claim  on  the  public  Treasury! 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  more  one  contemplates 
the  Hagey  report,  the  more  it  becomes  almost 
laughable— if  it  were  not  so  serious.  It  is 
unbelievable  that  any  group  of  responsible 
people  should  come  up  with  this  kind  of 
proposal. 

This  government  is  in  the  process  of  not 
only  confirming  its  working  partnership  with 
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the  insurance  companies,  but  of  giving  that 
partnership  the  backing  of  the  law.  And  for 
what  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker?  The  continued 
exploitation  of  sickness!  There  has  seldom 
been  a  more  striking  example  of  Tory  in- 
difference to  human  need. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  in 
the  New  Democratic  Party  will  fight  with 
every  resource  at  our  command  to  block  this 
Medicare  fraud  if  it  comes  before  this  House. 
We  welcome  the  opposition  which  the 
Liberal  Party  now  offers.  If  the  government 
wants  to  establish  a  working  partnership  with 
the  insurance  industry  and  organized  medi- 
cine to  impose  this  kind  of  Medicare  fraud 
on  the  people  of  Ontario,  we  shall  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  establish  a  working 
partnership  with  the  Ontario  federation  of 
labour,  with  the  various  farm  organizations, 
with  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  with  the 
Ontario  association  of  social  workers— with 
all  of  those  who  had  no  representation  on 
the  secret  Dymond  committee  of  1962,  who 
had  no  voice  on  the  Hagey  committee  other 
than  Harry  Simon— with  all  those  who  speak 
for  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ontario  who, 
I  am  confident,  support  the  kind  of  medical 
insurance  programme  now  chartered  in  prin- 
ciple and  detail  by  the  Hall  commission 
report. 

If  the  government  wants  unashamedly  to 
champion  the  private  interests,  then  we  shall 
champion  the  public  interests.  And  if  the 
government  wants  to  use  its  overall  majority 
of  46  seats  in  the  House  to  legislate  this 
Medicare  fraud  into  law,  then  I  give  them 
fair  warning  that  it  will  be  done  only  after 
a  last-ditch  battle  such  as  they  have  never 
experienced  before  in  this  House. 

And  if  we  suffer  defeat  in  the  Legislature 
because  of  the  arithmetic  of  the  setup  here- 
in that  the  government  outnumbers  the  Op- 
position, at  the  moment,  77  to  31— then  we 
shall  take  this  issue  to  the  hustings  where  the 
ultimate  source  of  political  power  lies.  Since 
this  government  itself  legislated  a  public  hos- 
pital insurance  plan  no  more  than  six  or 
eight  years  ago,  I  am  convinced  that  there 
must  be  many  on  the  government  benches 
who  favour  a  public  Medicare  programme. 
My  hope  would  be  that  those  who  do  favour 
it  would  raise  their  voices,  both  in  their  own 
caucus  and  here  in  this  Legislature. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  turn  finally  to  another 
aspect  of  this  subject.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
good  enough  for  an  Opposition  party  merely 
to  oppose— though  heaven  knows  this  plan  is 
bad  enough  that  it  justifies  opposition— plain, 
pure  and  simple.  But  there  is  an  obligation 
to  present  the  constructive  alternative.  We 
in  the  New  Democratic  Party  have  done  so. 


as  far  back  as  December,  1962,  with  the 
broad  outline  of  a  Medicare  programme,  in- 
cluding specific  details  as  to  cost. 

The  New  Democratic  Medicare  programme 
has  stood  up  in  the  face  of  all  the  research 
that  has  gone  on  during  the  intervening  two 
years  or  more,  not  only  privately  but  by 
such  public  bodies  as  the  Hall  commission. 
I  am  not  going  to  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
that  is  on  the  record  with  regard  to  our 
Medicare  plan.  For  those  who  are  interested, 
it  can  be  found  on  pages  106  and  following, 
in  the  Hansard  of  December  5,  1962.  But 
I  do  want  to  review  its  basic  principles. 

1.  Everyone  should  be  covered.  All  this 
government's  boasting  about  lack  of  compul- 
sion is  so  much  high-sounding  political 
propaganda  which,  when  translated  into 
realities,  means  that  those  who  need  medical 
insurance  most  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold, 
or  be  burdened  with  crushing  medical  costs. 

2.  Medical  decisions  will  be  left  to  the 
medical  profession;  and  organized  medicine 
will  be  given  adequate  voice  on  the  overall 
administrative  body. 

3.  The  overall  administrative  body  will  be 
a  fully  representative  one,  a  public  body,  a 
Medicare  commission,  responsible  to  the 
people  through  the  appropriate  Minister,  the 
government  and  this  Legislature. 

4.  A  comprehensive  range  of  services  of 
high  quality  will  be  provided— with  the 
machinery  established  to  stage,  as  circum- 
stances permit,  an  extension  of  services  to 
cover  such  vital  needs  as  drugs,  dental  and 
optical. 

5.  And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  costs  will  be 
equitably  distributed,  with  each  person  or 
family  paying  a  premium  which  even  the 
marginal  income  groups  can  afford,  or  with 
the  premium  beirg  paid  on  their  behalf  if 
they  are  in  receipt  of  public  assistance  of  any 
kind.  There  would  be  no  means  test  to  create 
an  invidious  division  of  our  people  into 
various  categories.  Beyond  these  basic 
premiums,  the  remainder  of  the  moneys  re- 
quired would  come  from  public  revenues, 
raised  on  the  progressive  basis  cf  ability  to 
pay. 

In  light  of  the  exorbitant  costs  which  are  in 
prcsnect  for  the  government  plan  now  en- 
vis  ged  in  the  Hagey  commissirn  report,  I 
want  to  remind  the  Legislature  of  what  these 
costs  could  be.  The  figures  which  we  an- 
nounced in  late  1962— at  the  very  time, 
incidentally,  when  the  Dymcn  1  committee 
was  secretly  conceiving  the  Medicare  fraud 
that  we  now  have  before  us— have  not  only 
stood  the  test  of  time,  they  have  been  solidly 
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vindicated  by  the  authoritative  studies  of  the 
Hall  commission  report. 

Our  calculations— and  this  is  very  interest- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker— back  in  1962,  were  that  the 
per  capita  costs  for  a  Medicare  plan  in 
Ontario  would  be  $26.25,  for  a  total  of 
approximately  $160  million,  plus  another 
$5  million  for  administration,  to  provide 
complete  service  for  all  Ontario's  population 
that  is  not  covered  by  federal  plans  for 
Indians,  RCMP,  veterans,  and  so  on.  Of  that 
amount,  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  approximately  $130  million  would  not 
be  new  money.  It  would  be  a  redirection  of 
present  expenditures  which  are  now  being 
made  directly  in  payments  to  the  medical 
profession,  or  indirectly  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession through  the  various  carriers,  as 
revealed  in  the  aggregate  income  tax  statistics 
of  the  doctors  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  In 
short,  with  the  expenditure  of  only  $30  mil- 
lion new  money,  not  only  would  everybody 
be  covered,  but  they  would  be  completely 
covered— no  deductible  or  co-insurance  gim- 
micks which  merely  penalize  those  who 
already  face  the  many  burdens  arising  from 
ill  health. 

This  government,  and  notably  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health,  have  repeatedly  tried  to 
discredit  our  figures  of  three  years  ago.  But 
I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  as  I 
did  in  my  contribution  to  the  Throne  debate, 
that  the  Hall  commission  reports  that  the 
per  capita  costs  for  Medicare  in  Canada— and 
I  agree  these  figures  are  for  Canada  rather 
than  Ontario  alone,  and  I  acknowledge 
Ontario's  costs  may  be  a  bit  above  the 
national  average— but  the  Hall  commission's 
costs  for  Medicare  in  Canada,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  are  $21.01  in  1961;  and  it  projects  them 
to  be  $24.91  for  1966  and  $28.72  for  1971. 

I  repeat:  Our  estimate  of  a  total  cost  of 
$165  million  was  on  the  basis  of  a  per  capita 
ccst  of  $26.25  in  Ontario  in  the  year  1962, 
a  figure  which  the  Hall  commission  indicates 
will  not  be  met  nationally  until  something 
like  halfway  between  1966  and  1971.  In 
short,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  calculations  were  not 
an  underestimate,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  so  often  suggested  when  he  bandied 
about  figures  as  high  as  $235  million.  In  fact, 
our  estimates  were  on  the  high  side  and  we 
said  so  at  the  time.  And  even  with  the  rising 
costs  of  the  past  three  years,  they  still  appear 
to  be  valid,  because  the  figure  that  we  set 
in  1962  will  not  be  reached  nationally  until 
halfway  between  1966  and  1971. 

This  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  calcu- 
lations of  three  years  ago  are  still  a  valid 
comparison  with  the  costs  which  are  now  in 


prospect  for  the  government  plan  here  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  or  for  some  sort  of 
a  plan  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  And 
a  comparison  with  the  government  plan 
becomes  clearer  when  you  consider  how  we 
propose  that  the  $165  million  for  complete 
Medicare  revenues  can  be  raised  in  Ontario. 
We  suggested  three  sources.  First,  every- 
body who  is  earning  would  pay  a  basic 
premium.  We  agree  with  the  Hagey  com- 
mittee in  one  small  point.  We  agree  that  the 
myth  should  not  be  developed  among  our 
people  that  they  are  getting  something  for 
nothing,  and  therefore  each  person  who  is 
earning  should  be  obligated  to  pay  a  basic 
premium.  But  once  paid,  then  that  person 
and  his  family  are  entitled  to  complete 
medical  coverage.  In  our  view,  this  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  government's  proposal  for  a 
deductible  or  a  co-insurance  item  to  remind 
people  that  they  are  participating  in  the  cost. 
This  is  simply  an  added  penalty  for  sickness, 
imposed  upon  those  who  are  victims  of  sick- 
ness, at  precisely  the  time  when  they  have 
a  reduced  capacity  to  pay  it. 

It  is  necessary  that  these  basic  premiums 
should  be  kept  at  a  low  enough  figure  so  that 
those  on  marginal  incomes  can  meet  them 
without  any  undue  burden.  Therefore  we 
suggested  30  cents  per  week  for  an  individual, 
and  60  cents  a  week  for  a  family,  no  matter 
how  many  children.  That  represents  $15.60 
per  year  for  an  individual  and  $31.20  for  a 
family.  In  1962  it  aggregated,  from  our 
population  of  more  than  6,000,000,  a  revenue 
of  $57,380,000,  or  approximately  one  third  of 
the  total  required.  A  second  third  would  be 
raised  through  a  three  per  cent  corporation 
tax,  which  netted  $49,800,000  in  1962.  The 
final  third  would  be  met  through  a  six  per 
cent  surcharge  on  the  income  tax  now  being 
paid,  and  I  emphasize  that  it  is  a  6  per  cent 
surcharge  on  the  income  tax  actually  paid,  and 
not  a  calculation  on  the  taxable  income  itself. 
In  1962,  this  netted  $58,200,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  December,  1962,  I  gave 
the  House  a  table  which  revealed  that  a 
combination  of  the  basic  premium  of  $31.20 
a  year  for  a  family,  plus  the  surcharge  on 
income  tax  resulted  in  a  total  Medicare  out- 
lay which  was  such  that  you  had  to  go  up  the 
income  scale  to  more  than  $11,000  before 
you  reached  a  family  outlay  equal  to  the 
$  130-odd  required  to  cover  PSI  costs  at  the 
time. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  1962— three 
years  in  which  revenues  from  taxes,  even  if 
the  rates  are  not  raised,  have  risen  signifi- 
cantly, as  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's  (Mr. 
Allan's)  Budget  showed  so  dramatically  this 
year.  We  have  brought  our  proposed  revenues 
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up  to  date  and  the  result  is  as  follows,  calcu- 
lated in  millions  of  dollars: 

From  premiums,  in  1962,  it  was  $57.3 
million;  in  1965,  it  is  $60.2  million.  From  the 
three  per  cent  corporation  tax,  in  1962,  it  was 
$49.8  million;  in  1965,  it  is  $66.6  million. 
From  the  six  per  cent  income-tax  surcharge,  in 
1962,  it  was  $58.2  million;  by  1965  it  has  in- 
creased to  $72.6  million. 

In  other  words,  the  total  of  $165.3  million 
in  1962,  with  the  same  taxes  and  the  same 
rate,  aggregates  in  1965  at  $199.4  million- 
just  a  fraction  under  $200  million. 

May  I  emphasize  that  we  are  not  neces- 
sarily wedded,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  particular 
proposal  for  the  sources  of  revenue,  but  it 
does  represent,  I  submit  to  hon.  members,  one 
way  in  which  money  can  be  equitably  raised, 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  ability  to 
pay.  That,  I  suggest,  should  be  the  basic 
principle  upon  which  Medicare  costs  are 
raised. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member  would  permit  a 
question  on  that  one  point? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Surely. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Would  this  not  then  make  the 
corporation  tax  in  Ontario  the  highest 
corporation  tax  in  Canada? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Offhand,  I  cannot  tell  the 
hon.  member,  I  just  do  not  happen  to  have 
it  at  my  fingertips— but  for  Medicare  costs  or 
what?  I  listened  for  years  while  the  govern- 
ment on  the  other  side  argued,  for  example, 
that  it  could  not  increase  corporation  tax  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  over  that  of  Quebec, 
because  we  would  lose  corporations.  The  time 
came  when  it  needed  the  revenue  and  it  did 
increase  the  tax— was  it  two  points,  or  three 
points— I  have  forgotten  the  figure.  There  was 
no  change  or  loss,  and  before  very  long 
Quebec  caught  up  and  I  think  has  even 
passed  us  in  its  tax. 

Mr.  Reilly:  So  you  do  not  know,  under  the 
circumstances  whether  it  would  be  the  highest 
corporation  tax. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oflliand  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  the  highest  corporation 
tax.  But  it  is  a  three  per  cent  contribution 
raised  equitably  from  the  available  wealth, 
and  if  we  do  not  get  it  from  there,  that  means 
we  have  got  to  raise  the  premiums  from  the 
people. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  It  would 
be  about  seven  or  eight  per  cent  higher  than 
those  in  the  U.S. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  revenue  sources  which  we  proposed  in 
1962  will  produce,  as  I  have  indicated,  not 
$165.3  million  but  $199.4  million.  In  short, 
there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  our  proposal  would  more  than  meet  the 
costs  of  full  Medicare  for  everybody  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  There  was  no  doubt  in 
1962,  but  even  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
must  be  persuaded  now,  if  he  accepts  what 
has  been  turned  up  in  the  Hall  commission 
report. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  There  was 
no  doubt  in  1963,  either,  in  the  elections. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  that  is  all  very  fine, 
but  one  of  the  main  issues  we  fought  the 
Riverdale  by-election  on  was  Medicare,  and  I 
invite  the  hon.  member  to  go  home  and 
examine  that  result. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  have. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has?  Well,  maybe  he 
has  not  got  the  message. 

If  I  may  continue,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
raises  another  point.  The  greatest  single 
criticism— and  it  was  a  valid  one— that  was 
made  of  our  Medicare  proposal  in  1962  is  that 
it  left  the  provision  of  coverage  of  drugs 
completely  to  the  next  stage.  In  other  words, 
we  first  had  hospital  insurance,  now  we  have 
medical  insurance,  and  the  third  stage  in  our 
original  conception  was  the  move  to  drugs. 
It  is  undesirable  to  leave  it,  because  obviously 
drugs  are  as  important  in  many  cases  as 
Medicare  coverage.  It  is  rather  futile  to  get 
a  good  diagnosis  from  a  doctor  and  have  it 
covered  bv  insurance,  if  the  patient  is  finan- 
cially unable  to  buy  the  drugs  he  needs  to 
meet  the  diagnosis.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  as  an  addendum  to  our  Medicare  pro- 
posal in  1962,  we  proposed  during  the 
election  campaign  that  we  should  move  imme- 
diately to  provide  drug  coverage  for  three 
groups— in  other  words,  the  three  most  urgent 
needs. 

First,  pensioners  should  be  included  with 
those  persons  now  in  receipt  of  general  wel- 
fare who  can  get  drugs  under  special  author- 
ization. Second,  patients  leaving  a  hospital, 
.should  be  included  for  as  long  as  the  doctor 
feels  they  need  drugs.  Third,  we  should 
extend  our  welfare  programme  to  cover  drugs 
for  all  those  who  have  a  chronic  need  for 
them.  It  is  this  group  which  is  crushed  by 
costs  that  often  far  exceed  either  doctor  or 
hospital  bills. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Why  did  the  Saskatchewan 
government  not  include  drugs?    It  has  had 
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a  plan  for   17  years   and  has  not  included 
drugs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
hon.  gentleman  will  go  back  and  read  the 
Thompson  report,  he  will  find  that  the 
Thompson  report,  which  the  Saskatchewan 
government  operated  on,  started  with  Medi- 
care and  suggested  moving  into  drugs.  This 
is  what  the  government  was  moving  toward. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Well,  Saskatchewan  had  it  for 

17  years- 
Mr.   MacDonald:    Oh,   no!    The   Medicare 

programme  came  in  only  in  1961  or  1962. 

Mr.  Reilly:  But  there  is  no  provision  what- 
soever for  drugs  in  the  plan. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  saying  that  the 
Thompson  report  recommended— on  the 
limited  financial  basis  of  Saskatchewan,  with 
its  own  revenues  because  it  was  not  getting 
assistance  from  the  federal  government— that 
the  government  should  stage  the  programme 
and  move  into  drugs  as  stage  three,  as  indeed 
we  did  in  the  first  proposal  of  Medicare. 
But  I  think  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  par- 
ticularly with  the  $35  million  increased 
revenue  that  now  comes  from  the  same 
sources  in  the  three-year  period,  that  we  can 
make  a  start  into  the  coverage  of  drugs  in 
these  three  groups  for  whom  the  need  is 
greater. 

Finally,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
question  of  drugs— we  reiterate  our  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  drug  directorate 
which  would  pursue  current  studies  into  the 
cost  of  drugs,  their  quality,  and  the  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  their  price.  Before  drug 
coverage  is  extended  to  the  whole  population, 
something  must  be  done  along  these  lines; 
otherwise  the  result  will  merely  be  the  use 
of  public  funds  to  underwrite  the  present  high 
cost  of  drugs,  created  in  good  part  by  internal 
conditions  in  the  industry  arising  from  exces- 
sive promotional  costs. 

Now  there  is  one  final  point,  Mr.  Speaker— 
and  this  is  the  final  of  the  finals— of  major 
importance  that  I  want  to  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  In  1962,  the  total  cost  of 
Medicare— that  is,  the  basic  premium  of 
$31.20  per  year  for  a  family,  combined  with 
the  surcharge  on  income  tax— revealed  that 
you  had  to  go  up  the  income  scale  to  approxi- 
mately $11,000  before  the  family  outlay 
matched  the  approximately  $130  a  year  which 
PSI  cost  at  that  time  on  a  group  plan  basis. 
But  today  PSI  costs  $162  a  year  for  family 
coverage;  and  the  Hagey  report  envisages  the 
prospect  that  the  maximum  premium  for  the 


standard  plan,   and   that   provides   less  than 
PSI,  will  be  $175. 

I  would  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  to  put 
on  record  a  table  which  indicates  that  with 
these  higher  costs,  up  to  $175,  you  will  now 
go  up  the  income  scale  to  $13,000  before  the 
total  Medicare  outlay  reaches  a  figure  of  $167 
—less  than  the  premium  proposed  by  the 
Hagey  committee.  And  I  want  to  illustrate  a 
few  of  these.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
might  have  the  permission  of  you  and  the 
House  to  have  this  in  tabular  form  which  is 
more  intelligible  in  Hansard,  as  was  done  the 
last  time.  (See  Appendix  A-page  1178)  But 
just  let  me  illustrate  one  or  two  of  them.  For 
example,  a  family  with  an  income  of  $3,000: 
Their  income  tax  today  is  $33  a  year;  a  six 
per  cent  surcharge  on  $33  is  $1.98,  which 
along  with  the  basic  premium  of  $31.20, 
means  that  that  family  will  pay  $33.18  for 
complete  Medicare  coverage. 

Mr.  Reilly:  What  number  family  is  the 
hon.  member  figuring  on? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Any  number. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Number  of  children? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Any  number;  any  number 
on  family  coverage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
same  is  in  the  Hagey  report  where  they  said 
$140  for  two  and  $175  for  any  number. 

Let  me  go  up  the  scale  just  to  illustrate, 
because  I  think  this  is  the  nub  of  our  whole 
proposal,  Mr.  Speaker.  Suppose  you  have 
a  $5,000  income:  Your  income  tax,  if  you 
have  an  average  family  of  father,  mother  and 
two  children,  will  be  $301  a  year;  a  six  per 
cent  surcharge  on  that  is  $18.06,  which,  along 
with  the  basic  premium  of  $31.20,  means 
that  the  total  Medicare  payment  will  be 
$49.26. 

Now  let  us  go  up,  for  example,  to  a  $7,000 
income:  Your  income  tax  in  that  year  for  that 
average  family  is  $676;  a  six  per  cent  sur- 
charge on  that  is  $40.56,  which,  along  with 
the  $31.20  family  premium,  means  a  total 
of  $71.76. 

Let  us  get  up,  for  example,  to  what  used 
to  be  on  a  level  with  the  PSI  premiums  back 
in  1962:  If  you  were  in  roughly  the  $11,000 
bracket,  you  paid  $1,660  income  tax;  a  six 
per  cent  surcharge  on  that  is  $99.60,  which, 
along  with  the  basic  premium  of  $31.20,  is  a 
total  of  $130.80-which  was  met  by  PSI  then. 

But  now  you  go  up  to  $13,000,  upon 
which  you  pay  an  income  tax  of  $2,275;  a 
six  per  cent  surcharge  on  that  is  $136.50, 
which,  along  with  the  basic  annual  premium 
of  ^31.20,  means  a  total  outlay  of  $167.20— 
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less  than  is  what  is  now  proposed  in  the 
Hagey  committee  report. 

And  this,  I  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  provide  complete  coverage  for  every- 
body, with  no  fine  print  in  the  contract,  no 
deductibles,  no  co-insurance;  none  of  these 
other  gimmicks.  The  family  trying  to  struggle 
along  on  $3,000  a  year,  for  example,  under 
this  government's  proposed  plan  will  be  pay- 
ing $130.25  for  Medicare— far  more  than  it 
can  afford.  So  that  it  will  be  left  out  in  the 
cold  as  they  are  in  Alberta.  The  New 
Democratic  plan  would  cover  this  family 
for  $33.18,  and  any  family,  even  though  they 
are  strugghng  on  $3,000  a  year  income, 
would  be  able  to  meet  that  and  have  the 
dignity  of  saying:  "I  paid  my  share  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  ability  to  pay,  and  I  am 
now  entitled  to  services  the  same  as  E.  P. 
Taylor  or  anybody  else,  whatever  his  income 
may  be."  Of  course,  E.  P.  Taylor  is  in  the 
Bahamas— he   would    not   be    interested. 

And  the  equitable  distribution  of  costs 
would  not  place  an  excessive  burden  on  any- 
body, for  everybody  up  to  $13,000  income 
would  get  similar  complete  coverage  for  less 
than  the  premium  proposed  by  the  Hagey 
committee. 

This  is  how,  Mr.  Speaker,  Medicare  can 
be  provided  for  everybody,  at  a  cost  within 
the  means  of  everybody.  This  is  a  plan  now 
vindicated  by  the  research  of  the  Hall  com- 
mission, and  the  even  more  convincing  record 
of  three  years'  experience  in  Saskatchewan. 

I  invite  this  government  to  consider  this 
kind  of  a  plan.  Revise  it,  if  they  will,  as  to 
the  sources  of  the  revenues;  revise  it,  but 
above  everything  else,  discard  the  Medicare 
fraud  that  you  are  now  considering  to  propose 
to  this  Legislature  and  impose  on  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter  (Waterloo  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  government  backbencher,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  debates  of  this  House.  We  who  are 
backbenchers  have  few  such  opportunities, 
sir,  but  this  is  of  little  comparative  importance 
as  our  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and 
his  Cabinet  Ministers  do  very  well  for  the 
people  of  this  province  without  our  vocal 
assistance  in  this  Chamber. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  good  that  a  private  mem- 
ber may  occasionally  express  his  thoughts 
regarding  the  extensive  government  pro- 
grammes, particularly  as  these  programmes 
might  affect  the  individual  member  and  the 
people  in  his  riding.  I  will  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  contribute  my  own  two  cents'  worth, 
which  may  not  be  of  any  great  specific  value, 
but  even  two  cent's  worth,  sir,  will  constitute 


a  major  contribution  by  comparison  to  some 
of  the  things  that  have  been  emanating  from 
the  Opposition  seats  so  far  during  this  session. 

Parliamentary  protocol  seems  to  require  an 
endless  oration  of  congratulatory  remarks 
directed  by  members  of  all  parties  to  your 
good  self,  sir,  and  to  many  other  individuals 
in  the  House,  for  one  reason  or  another. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  simply  be  a 
traditional  observance  of  long  standing  and, 
in  fact,  the  many  words  of  praise  may  be 
very  well  deserved;  but  unless  one  happens 
to  be  among  the  first  few  speakers,  these 
complimentary  words  eventually  become  so 
repetitious  and  so  worn  out  that  they  do 
seem  also  to  become  superfluous. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  accused  of 
breach  of  protocol,  or  perhaps  of  good 
manners,  so  I  would  simply  say  I  echo  the 
congratulations  of  everyone  to  everyone. 

During  the  year  and  half,  sir,  approxi- 
mately, since  being  elected  to  this  Legis- 
lature, we  who  are  new  members  have  learned 
a  great  deal  about  the  complex  procedures 
by  which  the  affairs  of  this  great  province 
are  governed.  Before  being  elected  in  Sep- 
tember of  1963,  even  with  a  fairly  good 
background  of  experience  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment, I  must  admit  that  my  concept  of 
provincial-municipal  relations  was  somewhat 
narrow  in  scope. 

Now  this,  I  suppose,  is  only  natural,  be- 
cause the  mayors  and  other  members  of  a 
municipal  council,  particularly  in  small 
municipal  units,  are  dedicated  to  the  principle 
of  tliose  things  that  are  good  for  the  people 
of  their  cities  or  their  towns  or  communities- 
whatever  it  might  be— and  this,  sir,  is  as  it 
should  be. 

For  more  than  a  century  our  councils  have 
been  exercising  their  rights  to  self-government 
in  practically  all  matters  of  local  concern. 
During  that  same  century,  however,  some- 
thing inevitable  was  taking  place.  Canada's 
great  province  of  Ontario  was  developing; 
the  villages  were  growing  into  towns;  the 
towns  into  cities;  and  soon  we  had  great 
urban  areas  grown  beyond  all  comprehension 
of  those  who  once  formed  what  was  known 
as  the  Family  Compact. 

This  rapid  growth,  particularly  in  the  last 
half  century,  brought  with  it  many  problems. 
Our  society  slowly  changed  from  a  rural  or 
farm  community  to  that  highly  urbanized 
situation  that  we  find  at  this  very  moment. 
The  old  Family  Compact  has  slowly,  but 
surely,  faded  into  the  distant  past;  and  with 
its  passing  the  affairs  of  our  people  became 
more  and  more  complex.  Indeed,  the  needs  of 
the  people  changed  so  rapidly  that  our  local 
governments    were    hard    pressed    to    keep 
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abreast  of  the  constantly  changing  scene,  from 
rural  to  urban  to  metropolitan. 

With  this  mounting  pressure  to  provide 
new  things  and  services,  our  provincial 
authorities  attempted  to  relieve  the  pressure 
on  local  government  with  the  result  that  today 
we  have  so  many  local  organizations  partici- 
pating in  local  affairs  that  it  is  difficult  for 
our  citizens  to  fathom  the  mysterious  ways 
and  means  by  which  their  local  governments 
do  function.  The  myriad  of  committees, 
boards,  commissions  and  authorities  is  just 
too  much  to  understand.  The  town  council  is 
no  longer  the  body  to  whom  our  citizens  may 
look  for  solutions  to  their  problems  or  for 
answers  to  their  needs. 

The  people  are  mixed  up,  sir.  The  councils 
are  confused.  And  with  all  great  respect  to 
our  provincial  authorities,  those  authorities 
concerned  with  municipal  matters  are  them- 
selves becoming  more  and  more  consternated 
and,  in  fact,  hesitant  to  do  anything  to  inter- 
fere with  that  which  I  have  previously 
referred  to  as  the  people's  right  to  local 
self-government. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recite  examples 
of  the  proWems  existing  today  on  a  local 
level.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  fact 
that  the  greatest  metropolis  of  this  province 
has  been  the  subject  of  exhaustive  inquiry  and 
examination  by  that  leading  expert  on  mimi- 
cipal  affairs,  Mr.  Carl  Goldenberg,  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
are  patiently  awaiting  the  release  cf  Mr. 
Goldenberg's  report,  as  it  will  deal  with  the 
problem  of  local  government  at  its  best,  or 
at  its  worst— whichever  way  one  may  choose 
to  focus  one's  views. 

On  a  broader  scope,  I  am  sure,  too,  that 
the  final  report  of  this  Legislature's  select 
committee  on  The  Municipal  Art  is  anxiouslv 
awaited;  it  will  deal  generally  with  loc^l 
government  problems  affectirg  our  municipal- 
ities across  the  province.  We  have  the  Bvme 
rertort  pertaining  to  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
Michener  report  recommending  solutions  to 
Manitoba's  problems.  Wi*^h  all  these  inquiries 
and  stud'Vs,  surelv  it  is  likely  that  some  gen- 
eral semblance  of  order  may  soon  be  restored 
to  our  municipalities. 

Looking  upon  the  situation  from  an  in- 
nocent bystander's  viewpoint,  I  wonder  if  it 
is  possible  to  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  any 
particular  level  of  government,  or  any  grouo 
of  na^Hcipants  therein.  There  has  been  much 
such  fi"g<=r-pointing  at  the  provincial  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs,  and  as  I  mentioned 
earlier  in  my  remarks,  I  was  one  who  had 
participated    in   municipal    government    and, 


having  a  somewhat  narrow  local  viewpoint, 
was  perhaps  too  eager  to  place  the  blame  all 
in  one  direction.  For  many  months  now  I 
have  had  the  best  opportunity  possible  to 
observe,  at  fairly  close  range,  the  great  diflB- 
culties  faced  by  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  in  its  continual  task  of  attending  to 
the  needs  of  our  nearly  1,000  municipal  units 
within  the  boundaries  of  our  province. 

Perhaps,  sir,  in  the  dedicated  effort  of  our 
provincial  authorities  who  are  concerned  with 
municipal  matters  there  has  been  some  room 
for  criticism.  Indeed,  what  branch  of  what 
department  of  what  government  has  not  been 
the  subject,  at  one  time  or  another,  of  some 
properly  due  critical  review?  But  any  stand- 
ard one  may  choose,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
apex  of  perfection  in  regard  to  local  govern- 
ment, it  is  my  humble  opinion,  sir,  that  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and 
the  Ontario  municipal  board  have  been,  and 
are.  doing,  a  tremendously  good  job  of  attend- 
ing to  municipal  matters. 

I  have  only  one  criticism  of  any  conse- 
quence, and  that  rests  with  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  too  much  reluctance  to  tell  muni- 
cipalities what  they  shall  do  and  too  much 
freedom  permitted  in  the  use  of  the  word 
"may."  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  not  suggest 
the  province  should  step  in  and  become  a 
dictator,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  My  sub- 
mission is  made  only  as  it  would  apply  to 
those  areas  of  our  province  where  one  muni- 
cipal unit  has  imaginary  boundaries  contigu- 
ous with  that  of  several  other  imits,  and 
where  problems  have  arisen  which  are  no 
longer  intermunicipal  but  which  have  become 
intra  municipal. 

This  can  be  summed  up,  sir,  bv  simply 
saying  that  we  have  mounting  difficulties, 
now  popularly  referred  to  as  regional  plan- 
ning and  regional  government.  This  is  the 
area  in  which  I  maintain  the  municipalities 
not  only  need  provincial  direction  and  guid- 
ance, but  provincial  Directive— with  a  capital 
"D." 

Since  I  have  indicated  to  this  House  my 
cri^icism  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  in  a  manner  which  I  am  sure  can 
cause  no  g^eat  degree  of  irritation  on  the 
part  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
(Mr.  Spooner)  and  his  worthy  departmental 
colleagues.  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as 
having  indicated,  also,  that  the  hon.  Minf.ster 
himself  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  executive  council  of  this 
province. 

Now  that  I  have  been  afforded  the  oppor- 
tnnitv  of  urderstnnding  the  municipal  prob- 
lems from  the  provincial  viewpoint,  as  well  as 
from    my   former    narrow-minded    municipal 
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concept,  I  must  say  that  the  problems  of  our 
municipahties  are  in  excellent  hands.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  hon.  Minister  is 
highly  competent  to  direct  his  department 
along  the  proper  path  to  some  much  needed 
local  government  reform. 

Many  statements  have  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  experience  in  municipal  govern- 
ment provides  an  excellent  background  for  a 
member  who  enters  the  field  cf  provincial  or 
federal  politics.  I  endorse  this  view  whole- 
heartedly, with  the  exception  of  the  narrow 
concept  of  provincial-municipal  relations  that 
is  common  to  many  participants  in  local 
government.  The  right  to  self-government, 
as  it  pertains  to  municipalities,  is  something 
that  forms  the  very  bisis  of  onr  democracy 
and  is  indeed  something  to  be  preserved. 
This  is  the  reason  for  hesitation  and,  in  fact, 
rehictance  on  the  part  of  the  provincial 
authorities  to  interfere  with  local  affairs. 

But  I  put  forth  a  suggestion,  sir,  that  the 
originators  of  this  theory  did  not  intend  that 
the  rights  should  ever  extend  to  the  propor- 
tions we  now  have  where  the  concept  itself 
is  a  stumbling  block  to  progress.  And  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  exactly  what  we  have  today. 
The  basic  concept  has  surely  been  preserved 
but  it  has  emerged  as  a  monster  popularly 
known  as  "If^cal  autonomy."  Each  municipal 
unit  created  by  the  province  erects  around 
itself,  on  its  imaginary  pohtical  boundary, 
somethirg  that  could  be  I'kened  to  the  Great 
Wall  of  China. 

As  I  mentioned  earl'er,  the  mayor  and  his 
council  are  people  dedic^ited  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  within  the  confines  cf  the 
"great  wall"  with  little  or  no  thought  to  the 
citizens  beyond  the  wall.  Bnt  surely,  sir,  a 
municipality  as  a  imit  must  be  a  neighbour 
to  its  adiacent  towns  or  cifies,  even  as  the 
individual  citizens  are  neighbours?  The  time 
is  long  ppst  when  municipal  administrations 
should  Permit  imaginary  political  boundaries 
to  fog  their  vision  and  to  remain  as  barriers 
to  co-operative  intramunicipal  progress. 

Th's,  I  suggest,  is  the  greatest  single  factor 
to  overcome  in  the  prog-amme  of  promoting 
local  government  reform  in  the  area  of 
regional  planning  and  regional  government— 
which  gn  hand  in  hnnd,  as  one  cannot  be 
adequately  implemented  without  the  other. 

The'-e  are  exceptions,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  in 
fact  th^e  are  s'~me  areas  that  have  taken  an 
admirable  degree  of  initiative  in  re^'Ognizmg 
the  prrWem  and  making  an  effort  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  must  mnke  spec'fic  refer- 
ence to  n  report  of  Tlie  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  dated  March  23,  1P64,  and 
entitled   "The  Waterloo   Area."    The   report 


was  the  result  of  an  invitation  from  the  muni- 
cipalities to  the  department  to  sit  down  and 
jointly  discuss  the  problems  of  planning  in 
in  this  highly  urbanized  area. 

I  might  mention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
people  who  initiated  this  programme  are  the 
progressive  people  from  the  area  wh'ch,  by 
coincidence,  I  happen  to  have  the  privilege 
of  representing  in  this  Legislature.  Today  an 
area  planning  board  is  almost  a  reality  in  the 
Waterloo  area,  as  the  report  of  the  depart- 
ment met  with  generally  favourable  accept- 
ance. 

There  are  other  areas,  too,  such  as  Burling- 
ton, where  the  local  authorities  have  tal  en  the 
initiative  in  improving  their  local  administra- 
tions. Evolution  itself  will  therefore  take  care 
of  the  problems  in  some  areas,  but  the  con- 
cern, of  course,  is  for  those  regions  where 
initative  is  lacking  and  where  something  more 
than  a  gentle  hint  or  passing  of  permissive 
legislation  is  needed  to  do  the  trick.  But 
again,  planning  for  local  land  u'^e  and  de- 
velopment is  only  part  of  the  need.  Economic 
planning  is  part  of  the  overall  programme 
and  at  the  risk  cf  being  accused  of  im- 
modesty, I  should  like  to  take  just  a  few 
moments  to  read  a  short  part  of  the  remarks 
I  made  during  the  last  session  of  th-'s  Legis- 
lature and  which  appear  in  Hansard  of 
February  3,  1964,  on  page  392.  I  would 
quote,  sir: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  have  the 
existing  machinery  within  our  government 
to  investigate,  report  upon  and  to  imple- 
ment a  desirable  form  of  what  I  would 
like  to  call  "regionally  planned  local 
government."  I  have  voiced  a  few  words 
of  commendation  for  our  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  and  for  our  select  com- 
mittee on  municipal  legislation. 

I  very  respectfully  submit,  sir,  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner),  that  the  select  committee  should 
continue  its  effective  studies  by  probing 
into  the  entire  matter  of  regonal  planning 
and  regional  government.  In  conclusion  I 
would  further  suggest  that  the  Ontario 
government,  by  immediately  proceeding 
with  such  a  programme  as  a  centennial 
year  project,  could  present  to  the  Ontario 
municipalities,  and  indeed  to  all  Ontario 
people,  a  new  and  effective  plan  for  local 
government,  as  a  contribution  to  the  cele- 
bration of  Canada's  centennial  year. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Who  is  the 
hon.  member  quoting? 

Mr.  Reuter:  Myself.  After  having  made 
these  remarks  in  tliis  House,  sir,  I  was  more 
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than  pleased  at  the  announcement  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  I  had  been  chosen  to 
sit  on  the  select  committee  on  The  Municipal 
Act.  I  am  not  naive  enough  to  think  that  the 
remarks  in  my  maiden  speech  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  fact  that  this  com- 
mittee proceeded  with  a  study  along  identical 
lines  to  my  suggestion.  I  am  sure  that  this 
programme  was  already  planned. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Better  than  the 
hon,  member  knew. 

Mr.  Reuter:  In  any  event,  sir,  I  am  grateful 
that  I  had  tlie  experience  of  serving  on  this 
particular  select  committee.  The  final  report 
of  the  committee  will  be  tabled  very  shortly 
imd  I  have  great  hopes  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  will,  in  his  wisdom  and 
that  of  his  departmental  officials,  see  fit  to 
adopt  many  of  the  recommendations  therein, 
and  to  implement  them  in  time  for  Canada's 
centennial  celebrations. 

As  a  new  member  I  would  like  to  express 
my  views  regarding  the  various  committees 
of  this  Legislature.  Certain  criticisms  have 
been  made  pertaining  to  committees  of  this 
House,  mostly  I  believe  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview.  That  hon.  member  has  been 
in  this  House  much  longer  than  I  have,  and 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  his 
criticisms  are  justified  or  not.  In  my  opinion, 
though,  I  believe  that,  generally  speaking, 
experience  one  gains  in  service  on  any  com- 
mittee plays  a  vital  part  in  the  education  of 
members  of  this  Legislature. 

Discussion  is  much  freer  and  individuals 
are  likely  to  express  their  thoughts  more 
often.  It  is  this  exchange  of  thought  and 
opinion  that  leads  to  sound  judgment  and 
decision.  The  special  or  select  committees  are 
particularly  beneficial  because  here  there  is 
a  great  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  com- 
mittee members  to  get  down  to  the  business 
of  solving  the  problem  at  hand  with  little 
or  no  thought  to  the  political  concept  of 
different  members.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
own  experience  as  a  select  committee  member 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  a  better 
understanding  of  my  fellovv  members  from 
both  sides  of  this  House.  Friendships  are  ^ 
developed  regardless  of  political  affiliation  . 
and  this  is  a  highly  desirable  and  rewarding 
situation- 

The  select  committee  on  The  Municipal  Act 
provided  a  gratifying  experience  for  me,  as 
I  am  sure  it  did  for  all  hon.  members  of  that 
committee.  I  would  like  to  record  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  excellent  guidance  pro- 
vided by  the  hon.  member  for  York  East 
(Mr.  Beckett),  whose  wealth  of  knowledge  of 


municipal  aflFairs  gained  from  many  long 
years  of  experience  was  such  that  he  was 
without  a  doubt  an  outstanding  individual  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  that  important  com- 
mittee. I  must  say  too  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)  provided  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  committee  deliberations 
and  they  have  earned  my  sincere  respect  as 
regards  municipal  affairs. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few 
minutes  to  deviate  from  the  serious  side  of 
things  and  to  add  a  few  words  in  bghter  vein. 
I  should  like  to  depict  to  this  House  a  scene 
that  will  take  place  during  the  session  of  the 
32nd  Legislature  of  this  province.  The  parti- 
cipants in  this  little  episode  are  my  grandson 
and  my  granddaughter,  who  will  be  occupy- 
ing seats  in  the  gallery  where  they  have  come 
to  listen  to  the  Budget  debate,  20  or  25  years 
from  today.  My  grandson  has  been  here  be- 
fore, but  his  sister  is  here  for  the  first  time 
and  slie  is  full  of  curiosity. 

As  she  gazes  out  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House,  her  glance  strays  to  the  southwest 
section  of  the  Chamber. 

She  says  to  her  brother,  "What  is  that  small 
group  of  people  in  those  seats?"  To  which 
my  grandson  will  reply,  "Why,  they  are  the 
few  remaining  Liberals,  who  have  been  able 
to  con  the  people  in  their  ridings  to  re-elect 
them.  Don't  you  remember?  Grandpa  used 
to  tell  us  there  might  still  be  a  few  of  them 
around  when  we  grew  up." 

After  a  few  moments,  my  granddaughter, 
who  is  a  very  kindly  individual,  will  say, 
"Who  is  that  poor  old  fellow  in  the  back 
row  who  seems  to  be  all  doubled  up  over  his 
desk?"  "Oh,  him,"  my  grandson  will  say. 
"That  poor  chap  was  the  Liberal  leader 
many,  many  years  ago.  He  had  what  some 
people  thought  was  a  forward  look  but  his 
colleagues  pushed  him  too  hard  and  he  froze 
in  his  tracks." 

"What  a  shame!  He  looks  so  sad  and  for- 
lorn," my  granddaughter  will  say,  but  being 
a  charitable  person,  she  will  add,  "But  he  is 
wearing  a  pretty  tie,  isn't  he?" 

The  next  question  the  young  lady  will  ask 
will  be  concerning  a  chap  sitting  also  in  the 
back  row,  right  next  to  the  one  with  the 
pretty  tie.  She  will  say  to  her  brother,  "Who 
is  that  fellow  with  all  the  big  books  on  his 
desk,  turning  the  pages  like  mad  and  going 
from  one  book  to  the  other?"  The  reply, 
of  course,  will  be  something  like  this:  "Oh, 
yes,  he  was  a  lawyer  a  long  time  ago,  but  he 
could  not   interpret  the   statutes.    He   asked 
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dozens  of  questions  during  the  27th  Legisla- 
tiure  but  the  nasty  old  Attorney  General  would 
not  answer  him  and  the  poor  fellow  is  still 
trying  to  figure  things  out." 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  granddaughter 
comes  to  a  small  section  of  eight  seats,  only 
two  of  which  are  occupied.  She  turns  to  her 
brother  with  a  puzzled  look  and  she  says, 
"Why  is  that  fellow  in  the  back  row  standing 
up,  and  what  is  that  square  lump  in  his 
throat?  He  seems  to  have  such  a  vacant  look 
on  his  face." 

"Well  now,"  the  young  man  will  reply,  "that 
fellow  was  once  known  as  the  boy  wonder. 
He  swallowed  a  dictionary  when  he  was  quite 
young  and  made  some  beautiful  melodies 
with  words,  but  unfortunately  no  one  could 
understand  what  he  was  saying.  He  would 
ramble  on  and  on,  making  beautiful  sounds, 
but  as  you  can  see,  the  dictionary  got  stuck 
in  his  throat  and  to  this  day  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  figure  out  what  he  was  trying 
to  tell  us." 

The  young  couple  is  just  about  ready  to 
leave,  but  before  they  do,  my  granddaughter 
cannot  resist  one  more  question.  She  draws 
her  brother's  attention  to  the  other  occupant 
in  the  small  group  of  eight  seats,  and  she 
says,  "That  other  fellow  seems  to  be  quiet 
and  sulking,  what  is  he  angry  about?"  To 
which  my  grandson  will  reply,  "Why,  he  once 
held  the  House  record  for  filling  the  pages  of 
Hansard  on  almost  any  subject  you  can  think 


of.  He  would  talk  for  hours,  saying  practically 
nothing,  asking  hundreds  of  silly  questions 
and  eventually  he  became  known  as  the 
'Babbhng  Brook  of  Woodbine.'  But  one  day 
someone  in  ths  House  made  a  speech  that 
the  Babbling  Brook  knew  nothing  about;  he 
had  no  questions  to  ask,  and  this  was  so  un- 
usual that  he  started  to  sulk  and  he  has  been 
that  way  ever  since." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  hon.  members 
of  the  Opposition  parties  are  certainly  mis- 
guided, to  say  the  least,  I  have  observed  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  most  of  them  are 
pretty  good  sports.  So  I  would  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  am  sure  they  will  take  my  re- 
marks in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  meant. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East)  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  I  understand  notice  was  given  of 
a  resolution  to  be  debated  tomorrow;  to  that 
I  would  add  that  we  will  have  second  read- 
ings and  estimates,  probably,  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.45  o'clock  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  in  the  west  gallery,  Humbercrest 
public  school,  Toronto;  in  the  east  gallery. 
Ridge  public  school,  Leamington;  under  the 
Speaker's  gallery  west,  Chatham  township 
and  Kent  county  Louisville  school.  Grade  8; 
in  the  Speaker's  gallery.  Miss  Judy  Wickins 
of  Timigami,  Miss  Northern  Ontario,  and  her 
escort.  Miss  Brenda  Duffy,  also  of  Timigami. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.    C.     S.    MacNaughton    (Minister    of 

Highways):  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Health  has 

the  floor. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGISTS  REGISTRATION 
ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Psychologists  Registration  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  permits  the 
Ontario  board  of  examiners  in  psychology  to 
register  without  examination  a  candidate  who 
has  qualified  as  a  psychologist  in  another 
jurisdiction  outside  Ontario  that  has  stand- 
ards at  least  equal  to  those  in  Ontario.  It  will 
further  permit  the  board  to  register  persons 
who  are  academically  qualified  but  who  have 
not  yet  completed  the  necessary  experience 
for  full  registration,  and  will  allow  them  to 
represent  themselves  as  psychologists. 


Thursday,  March  11,  1965 

THE  LOCAL  ROADS  BOARDS  ACT, 
1964 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Local 
Roads  Boards  Act,   1964. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
explanation  of  this  bill,  I  would  say,  briefly: 

Section  1:  This  section  redefines  owner  to 
clarify  those  persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote 
under  this  Act. 

Section  2:  This  clause  is  re-enacted  to 
restrict  persons  eligible  to  be  elected  trustees, 
to  those  persons  who  are  present  at  the 
meeting. 

THE  DIVISION  COURTS  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Division  Courts  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Act  contains  simply  three 
amendments  simplifying  the  proceedings  in 
the  division  courts. 


THE  REMEMBRANCE  DAY  ACT,  1965 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  The  Remembrance 
Day  Act,  1965. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Summary 
Convictions  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment   is     simply    to    provide     a    procedure 
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whereby  a  summons,  having  been  served  by 
mail,  may  then  be  served  in  the  manner  laid 
down  by  the  Act. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Department  of  Aj^riculture 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): I  might  say  by  way  of  explanation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  that  amendment  just  introduced 
to  The  Department  of  Agriculture  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  legislative  authority  to  pay  for 
the  bank  guarantees  for  the  payment  of 
freight  on  hay  going  into  the  drought  areas 
of  the  province  during  this  last  year,  which 
procedure  is  still  in  effect. 


THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
explanation,  these  are  both  simple  amend- 
ments. The  first  provides  for  the  introduction 
of  industry  advisory  committees  in  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act.  It  gives  ofiBcial 
recognition  to  the  committees,  although  they 
have  been  in  effect  with  some  of  the  com- 
modities marketing  plans. 

The  second  amendment  authorizes  estab- 
lishment of  concihation  boards  to  assist  in 
reaching  agreements  where  a  negotiating 
agency  has  failed  to  do  so.  In  effect  it  is  an 
intermediary  step  between  the  producer  and 
the  marketing  agency,  or  the  processor  group, 
and  final  arbitration. 

THE  CONFEDERATION  CENTENNIAL 
ACT,  1962-1963 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Confederation  Centennial 
Act,  1962-1963. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  explain  that  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  simplify  the 


payment  of  grants  under  this  Act  by  deleting 
the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  because  these  grants  are  made  under 
regulations  which  have  been  in  effect  for 
some  time  and  the  funds  are  voted  by  the 
Legislature.  The  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  that  these  grants  will  be 
available  to  Indian  bands  as  well  as  municipal 
councils. 


THE  LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  may  I  crave  your  in- 
dulgence in  a  matter  of  personal  privilege 
regarding  three  statements  referred  to  me,  or 
to  what  I  am  purported  to  have  said  or  done? 
This  appeared  in  a  report  on  page  W3  of 
today's  Globe  and  Mail,  captioned,  and  I 
quote:  "Nurses'  controversy  over  collective 
bargaining  Act  leading  to  examination  of  pro- 
fession." In  the  third  column,  it  is  reported: 
Dr.  Dymond  quickly  pronounced  the  Act 

flawless  and  adopted  it  as  his  own. 

At  no  time,  sir,  have  I  commented  on  the 
flawlessness,  or  otherwise,  of  this  Act.  When 
I  received  the  brief  of  the  RNAO,  and  the 
draft  of  the  Act,  I  advised  the  nurses  that  I, 
personally,  was  in  agreement  with  the  prin- 
ciples obviously  inherent  in  their  bill,  but  this 
was  a  matter  which  I  would  put  before  gov- 
ernment for  whatever  study  and  consideration 
were  deemed  necessary.  At  no  time,  either, 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  I  claimed  paternity  of  this 
Act. 

Then  in  column  six,  it  is  stated: 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  haste  with 
which  the  proposed  Act  was  handed  to  the 
Health  Minister  was  that  Laura  Barr, 
RNAO  executive  director,  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Dr.  Dymond  saying  he 
wanted  it  within  three  days  of  the  time  of 
his  call. 

From  this  it  might  be  drawn  that  I  was 
responsible  for  the  precipitate  preparation 
and  presentation  of  this  draft.  This,  sir,  is  not 
so. 

Again  the  RNAO  wrote  me  on  February  5, 
asking  me  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the 
association  to: 

Discuss  legislation  for  collective  bargain- 
ing for  registered  nurses. 

From  this  letter  I  seemed  to  feel  a  sense  of 
urgency  on  the  part  of  the  nurses,  and  since 
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no  date  was  mentioned  then,  1  gave  them 
an  appointment  a  week  later,  on  Fehiuary  12. 
Miss  Barr,  RNAO  executive  director,  states 
that  this  is  what  she  stated  to  the  writer  of 
this  article,  and  not  that  the  presentation 
of  the  bill  was  hastened  by  me. 

I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation 
of  this  bill  and  I  have  studied  it  in  the  interim 
and,  I  repeat,  have  only  stated  to  the  RNAO 
that  I,  personally,  agreed  with  the  principles 
inherent  in  it.  I  am  quite  sure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  author  of  this  report  would  want  to 
know  wherein  he  had  erred. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts),  notice  of  which  has  been  given. 
Would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  consider 
issuing  a  statement  on  behalf  of  this  Legis- 
lature in  support  of  civil  rights  demonstrators 
in  Selma,  Alabama? 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  matter  is  in  the  field  of  external 
affairs  and,  I  would  suggest,  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  provincial  Legislature  or  a 
provincial  government.  Our  outlook  and  our 
sympathies  in  matters  of  this  kind  are  well 
defined,  I  think  sufficiently  well  defined,  as 
to  be  universally  known. 

In  the  field  of  anti-discrimination  legisla- 
tion, and  in  the  advancement  of  human  rights, 
this  government  has  pioneered  in  Ontario  — 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —has  pioneered  in 
Canada,  and  its  record  is  one  in  which  I 
think  the  people  of  this  province  can  take 
justifiable  pride.  I  think  that  this  is  the  way 
that  we,  in  this  province,  try  to  express  our 
support  for  these  movements  as  they  occur 
throughout  the  world. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree).  It  is  in 
two  parts.  Part  one  is:  What  were  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  conciliation  board  in  the 
Wellesley  hospital  dispute?  Part  two:  What 
action  does  the  hon.  Minister  intend  to  take? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  conciliation 
board  appointed  with  respect  to  this  matter, 
were  Mr.  Rory  Egan,  chairman;  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  Wren,  union  representative,  and  Mr. 
J.  C.  Adams,  employer  representative. 


The  Labour  Relations  Act,  in  section  29, 
provides  that  where  no  majority  agreement 
can  be  reached,  the  chairman  shall  notify  the 
Minister  in  writing  that  there  has  been 
no  agreement,  or  if  the  board  is  unable  to 
report. 

On  the  date  of  March  9,  1965,  Mr.  Egan, 
the  chairman,  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  Re:  The  Wellesley  Hospital, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  and  International  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers,  Local  796  Con- 
ciliation Board:  Please  be  advised  that 
there  has  been  no  majority  agreement 
reached  in  the  above  matter.  The  above 
notification  is  given  under,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  The  Labour  Relations  Act, 
section  29,  subsection  3. 

This  notification  was  received  by  the  depart- 
ment on  March  10,  1965,  and  released  to  the 
parties  on  the  same  day.  Technically,  the 
conciliation  proceedings  are  now  terminated. 
However,  I  should  point  out  that  the  time 
spent  by  the  conciliation  board  on  this  matter 
involved  constant  negotiations  with  the 
parties  involved.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
hospital  authorities  and  the  union  will  be 
meeting  in  an  endeavour  to  resolve  the  dis- 
pute. 

We  are  watching  the  situation  and  will 
certainly  bring  the  parties  together  if  a  settle- 
ment is  not  aflFected  within  the  next  few  days. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
hon.  Minister  permit  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion? Does  the  hon.  Minister  have  any  infor- 
mation as  to  a  rumour  that  the  staff  is 
contemplating  a  strike? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Does  the 
hon.  Minister  have  any  further  information 
relevant  to  the  questions  asked  in  the  House 
yesterday  regarding  flood  conditions  in  Essex 
and  Kent  counties? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  hon.  member's  question  I  would  say 
that  we  have  been  in  communication  with  our 
agricultural  representatives  in  both  Essex  and 
Kent  counties.  The  information  we  have 
today— I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  validity  of  this 
information— but  this  information  indicates 
that  there  is  a  sand  bar  formed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  River  where  it  enters  into  Lake 
St.  Clair.  With  the  excessive  amount  of  ice 
that  has  gone  out  all  of  a  sudden  this  year, 
and  with  the  excessive  amount  of  moisture 
that  we  have  had,  this  has  caused  flooding 
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as  ice  piled  up  and  water  backed  up  in  the 
Thames  River  and  overflowed  the  banks. 
Serious  flooding  has  occurred. 

Our  information  this  morning  was  that  the 
water  had  receded  to  what  might  be  described 
as  the  normal  level  of  the  Thames  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  ice  has  drifted  way 
out  into  Lake  St.  Clair  where  it  is  moving 
away.  Water  is  now  receding  from  the  farm 
lands  and  is  flowing  back  into  the  Thames 
River  channel  and  out  into  the  lake. 

However,  to  be  sure  that  we  have  first- 
hand information  on  this,  we  have  despatched 
our  deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Everett  Biggs,  in  an  airplane  this  afternoon. 
If  everything  has  gone  according  to  the  way 
I  think  it  should,  he  is  at  this  very  moment 
flying  over  the  area  to  examine  it  at  first 
hand.  He  proposes  to  meet  the  agricul- 
tural representative,  Mr.  Burrell  of  Essex 
county,  and  they  will  tour  the  area  for  a  close 
look  at  whatever  the  problem  may  be. 

We  have  also  been  advised  that  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  significant  damage 
done  to  agricultural  land,  but  there  does 
appear  to  be  damage  done  to  some  homes  and 
buildings  in  the  area.  The  deputy  Minister 
and  Mr.  Burrell  want  to  be  appraised  that  this 
is  the  situation. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  this  has  been 
a  year  of  unusually  heavy  rainfall  in  that 
particular  area.  We  have  also  had  an  unusually 
heavy  snowfall,  and  while  we  recognize  the 
damage  that  has  been  done,  I  think  we  must 
all  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a 
return  to  normal  rainfall  in  the  province  ol 
Ontario  in  this  area.  We  hope  that  the  damage 
sustained  is  not  so  serious,  and  that  it  can  be 
overcome  readily. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  think  that  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter's answer  is  right,  but  I  have  some  aerial 
views  of  farms  and  it  appears  that  they  are 
actually  under  water  and  that  barns  and 
homes  have  been  harmed  or  damaged.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  the  hon.  Minister 
has  these  pictures. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  taken 
the  proper  course,  although  I  have  been  told 
that  the  Kent  county  Tories  had  a  meeting 
last  night  in  Kent  county  and  this  was  one  of 
the  topics  they  discussed. 

Mr.  Harold  Stanforth,  who  is  the  MP  for 
the  area,  said  that  he  had  been  around  the 
area  and  that  in  his  opinion  it  ought  to  be  one 
where  we  should  help,  and  help  at  once.  I 
called  Mr.  Biggs  today  on  the  phone  and  he 
was  very  kind,  and  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
is  taking  a  very  proper  action.  I  hope  that  if 
there  has  been  any  damage  done  that  the  gov- 


ernment will  do  something  about  it  and  help 
them  out. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That  was 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent  West  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough)  who  said  that,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Or  the  hon.  member  for  Kent 
West,  I  forget  now.  He  said  everything  was 
all  right. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
That  was  a  good  supplementary  question. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  There  are  a  few  more 
questions  before  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Highways,  notice  of  which  has  been 
submitted  to  him.  Has  the  hon.  Minister 
put  a  new  interpretation  on  the  designation 
of  the  term  "connecting  link"  as  it  appears  to 
Windsor's  application  for  subsidies  in  its  road 
programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  is  no.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  be  brief 
about  the  question,  but  in  the  form  in  which 
the  question  has  been  submitted  to  me  I 
simply  have  to  say  no. 

Mr.  Newman:  If  I  may  make  the  hon.  Min- 
ister aware,  Windsor  had  submitted  an  11- 
mile  connecting  link  programme  and  received 
approval  for  only  2.5  miles.  Apparently  the 
difficulty  arises  over  the  interpretation  of  the 
Dillon  report.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  be  so 
kind  as  to  meet  with  a  delegation  from  the 
citv  so  that  this  could  be  straightened  out 
then? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  the  supplementary  question,  of 
course,  is  yes.  I  have  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
mission that  has  been  made  by  the  council 
of  the  city  of  Windsor  and  I  have  here  my 
reply  dated  March  2,  which  sets  forth  our 
position.  If  there  is  any  area  of  doubt  or 
something  that  requires  further  explanation 
I  should  be  very  happy  to  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  council  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  whole  problem  arose  as 
a  result  of  the  letter  of  March  2  and  the 
comment  in  the  press  stating  "Department 
cuts  back  on  subsidies:  New  designation  by 
Queen's  Park  changes  formula." 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  notice 
of  which  has  been  given. 
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Would  the  hon.  Minister  give  an  explana- 
tion of  departmental  decisions  delaying  grant- 
ing of  a  charter  to  the  Toronto  planned 
parenthood  association? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  an  appli- 
cation was  received  to  incorporate  an  associ- 
ation by  the  name  of  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Association  of  Toronto  on  February  I,  1965. 
The  application  was  filed  by  Bernard  Green, 
associate  professor,  faculty  of  law.  University 
of  Toronto. 

On  February  5,  a  reply  was  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor Green,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  application  required  certain  amend- 
ments of  a  technical  nature  which  also  neces- 
sitated the  return  of  the  affidavit  of  bona 
fides  to  Professor  Green.  Also,  since  the  word 
association  appeared  in  the  proposed  name, 
the  department  required  details  of  the  pro- 
posed undertaking  and  whether  the  mem- 
bership would  be  composed  of  a  considerable 
number  of  people.  It  was  also  stated  that 
the  membership  should  represent  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  those  indicated  by  the 
proposed  name. 

The  policy  of  the  department  for  many 
years  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  above 
when  the  word  association  or  a  similar  word 
appears  in  a  proposed  corporate  name.  This 
policy  was  adopted  so  that  the  name  would 
properly  convey  to  the  public  the  size  of  the 
organization  relative  to  the  activity  carried  on. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  reply  was  sent 
to  Professor  Green,  the  application  was  re- 
ferred for  comment  to  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Public  Welfare,  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education  and  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Health. 
No  objection  to  the  incorporation  was  made 
by  any  of  these  departments  to  which  the 
application  was  referred,  and  in  fact,  no 
objection  was  made  at  any  time  to  the  objects 
of  the  proposed  corporation. 

On  February  11,  Professor  Green  wrote 
to  the  department  acknowledging  the  letter 
of  February  5.  He  stated  that  he  was  not  too 
sure  what  was  intended  by  the  paragraph  in 
the  departmental  letter  dealing  with  the  word 
association.  In  fact.  Professor  Green  did  not 
state  whether  the  association  was  made  up  of 
a  considerable  number  of  people,  but  that 
it  hoped  to  have  the  whole  adult  population 
of  Toronto  as  members. 

On  February  12,  the  department  replied  to 
Professor  Green  and  stated  that  it  appeared 
that  at  the  present  time  the  membership  of 
the  association  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
granting  of  the  name  and  therefore  the  name 
would  appear  to  be  objectionable.  No  reply 
has  since  been  received  from  Professor  Green. 

It    should    be    emphasized    that   the    only 


objection  to  the  application  was  to  the  pro- 
posed name,  by  the  inclusion  of  the  word 
association.  The  application  was  not  refused 
and  the  article  in  this  morning's  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  headed  "Planned  Parenthood 
Charter  Turned  Down  by  Government"  is 
incorrect. 

All  that  was  required  of  the  applicants 
was  either  to  submit  another  name  to  the 
department  which  would  be  acceptable,  or  to 
furnish  evidence  to  the  department  that  the 
association  was  composed  of  a  considerable 
number  of  people,  and  that  the  membership 
of  the  association  would  be  approximately 
75  per  cent  of  those  indicated  by  the  pro- 
posed name.  From  reading  the  article,  and 
the  fact  that  the  group  that  met  last  night 
agreed  to  any  change  of  name  that  may  be 
necessary  to  get  the  charter,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  this  problem  will  shortly  be 
resolved. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  that  as  a  result  of  The 
Local  Roads  Board  Act  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature last  year,  I  have  today  signed  an  order 
for  the  establishment  of  the  first  five  local 
roads  boards  in  the  province.  The  following 
boards  have  been  established:  Inglis  Lake 
local  roads  board,  in  the  Kenora  district; 
Ware  township  local  roads  board,  in  the  Fort 
William-Port  Arthur  area;  Patton  and  Mont- 
gomery township  local  roads  board,  in  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  district;  Phelps  township 
local  roads  board,  in  the  North  Bay  district; 
and  the  Ahmic  Lake  local  roads  board,  in 
the  Parry  Sound  area. 

During  the  last  year,  The  Department  of 
Highways  municipal  engineers  have  con- 
ducted more  than  25  public  meetings 
throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  province 
to  acquaint  interested  groups  with  the  local 
roads  board  legislation. 

Local  roads  board  trustees  are  elected  in 
local  road  areas  by  public  meetings  similar 
to  the  method  used  for  forming  statute  labour 
boards.  The  establishment  of  a  local  roads 
board,  which  is  the  modern  alternative  to 
statute  labour,  provides  major  advantages  for 
the  area.  Among  the  advantages  are  pro- 
vincial aid  on  a  two-for-one  basis  instead  of 
statute  labour's  one-for-one;  a  more  generous 
government  contribution  for  Crown  lots; 
work  on  the  local  roads  will  be  done  by  The 
Department  of  Highways  forces;  and  a  more 
equitable  basis  of  land  assessment  is  provided 
than  is  found  in  The  Statute  Labour  Act. 

Establishment  of  all  such  boards  is  on  a 
voluntary  basis  and  meetings  for  the  formation 
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of  additional  boards  are  continuing.  In 
addition  to  the  five  boards  established  under 
today's  order,  22  other  petitions  have  been 
received  and  are  now  under  consideration. 

The  interest  shown  by  local  residents  in 
investigating  the  possibility  of  improving 
public  roads  in  those  parts  of  the  province 
without  municipal  organization  has  been  very 
rewarding,  and  I  am  sure  that  results  which 
will  be  forthcoming  will  be  of  significance 
not  only  to  the  local  road  system,  but  to  the 
provincial  road  network  as  a  whole. 

In  connection  with  the  programme  of 
establishing  local  roads  boards  in  areas  of  the 
province  where  boards  of  this  nature  will  aid 
in  the  development  of  an  adequate  roads 
network,  hon.  members  will  be  asked— and 
have  today  been  asked— to  approve  legislation 
clarifying  voting  rights  and  procedures  that 
apply  to  establishing  local  roads  boards  under 
this  Act.  This  legislation  was  introduced  this 
afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  recall  to  the  hon. 
members  that  on  March  2  of  this  year  I  made 
a  statement  in  reply  to  a  question  directed  to 
me  by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  (Mr. 
Oliver)  respecting  Farmers'  Allied  Meat 
Enterprises  Go-operative  Limited,  commonly 
referred  to  as  FAME.  Since  this  matter  has 
been  much  in  the  public  press  in  recent  days 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  there  have  been 
certain  recent  developments,  it  may  be  use- 
ful for  me  to  summarize  the  sequence  of 
events  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Farmers'  Allied  Meat  Enterprises  Co- 
operative Limited  was  incorporated  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1960.  The  announced  purpose  of 
this  organization  was  to  build  a  chain  of 
seven  meat  packing  plants  in  Ontario,  through 
which  it  hoped  to  process  a  substantial 
portion  of  Ontario  livestock.  Subsequently, 
the  board  of  directors  found  themselves  in 
financial  difficulties,  and  on  December  30, 
1964,  a  committee  from  the  board  of  directors 
of  FAME  met  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  leaders  of  some  other  farm 
organizations  of  this  province.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  board  of  directors  requested  financial 
assistance  from  the  province. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  material 
submitted  to  him  at  the  meeting,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  wrote  to  FAME  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  financial  assistance, 
either  through  The  Co-operative  Loans  Act 
or  through  the  government  of  Ontario,  could 
not  be  recommended  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
provided  by  FAME's  representations  to  him 
at  that  time.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
15,     1965,    a    special    general    shareholders' 


meeting  of  FAME  was  held  in  Brampton  at 
which  several  resolutions  were  passed,  includ- 
ing one  which  read: 

We  request  the  Ontario  government  to 
conduct  a  complete  investigation  on  the 
affairs  of  FAME  and  its  relation  with  other 
farm  organizations. 

Following  a  further  request,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
and  I  met  with  the  executive  of  FAME  on 
February  8,  at  which  time  the  resolutions 
passed  at  this  special  general  shareholders' 
meeting  were  formally  presented  and 
thoroughly  discussed. 

The  financial  support  requested  was  a 
direct  investment  or  guarantee  of  $2.5  mil- 
lion to  be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  real 
estate,  on  the  understanding  that  an  additional 
$750,000  would  be  raised  from  the  agricul- 
tural producers  of  this  province. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting,  it  was 
recommended  to  the  executive  that  it  investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  negotiating  with  other 
farm  organizations  for  financial  support  and 
this  the  executive  indicated  it  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  do.  I  told  the  board  of  directors 
that  no  consideration  could  be  given  to  the 
request  for  financial  assistance  from  this 
government  under  the  present  circumstances. 
On  February  11,  the  president  of  FAME 
reported  that  negotiations  with  other  organ- 
izations were  under  way  but  asked  for  an 
indication  as  to  whether  or  not  the  request 
for  financial  assistance  would  be  acceded  to 
by  the  government. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  govern- 
ment was  closely  studying  this  matter,  with 
the  result  that  on  February  25,  I  wrote  to 
the  president  of  FAME,  concluding  with  the 
following  three  paragraphs,  and  I  am  quoting 
from  my  own  letter: 

After  due  consideration  of  these  resolu- 
tions of  the  shareholders  of  FAME,  your 
personal  submissions  and  other  submissions, 
it  has  been  decided  to  accede  to  your  share- 
holders' request  that  this  government  con- 
duct a  full  investigation  of  the  affairs  of 
your  organization. 

Any  decision  about  the  possibility  of  this 
province  guaranteeing  a  bank  loan  would, 
of  course,  have  to  await  the  completion  of 
this  investigation. 

The  necessary  arrangements  are  now  be- 
ing made  for  the  conduct  of  this  investiga- 
tion and  I  expect  to  be  in  a  position  to 
announce  this  in  detail  in  the  very  near 
future. 
The  agricultural  community,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  economy  of  this  prov- 
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ince,  and  in  respect  of  Farmers'  Allied  Meat 
Enterprises  Co-operative  Limited,  it  would 
seem  desirable  to  ascertain  that  it  has  con- 
ducted its  affairs  as  a  co-operative  corpora- 
tion and  has  otherwise  complied  with  the  law. 
Accordingly,  by  an  order-in-council  dated 
March  9,  1965,  a  commission  under  The 
Public  Inquiries  Act  has  been  issued  to  the 
Honourable  Campbell  Grant,  a  Justice  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  of  Ontario,  under  the 
designation  of  FAME  inquiry,  to  investigate, 
inquire  into  and  report  upon: 

(a)  The  affairs  of  Farmers'  Allied  Meat 
Enterprises  Co-operative  Limited,  having  re- 
gard to  (1)  its  shareholders,  objects  and  pur- 
poses; (2)  the  raising  of  its  capital  and  any 
additional  moneys  subscribed  to  sustain  its 
operations  and  the  disposition  thereof;  (3)  its 
property,  the  conduct  of  its  operations,  its 
financial  situation  and  investments. 

(b)  Whether  or  not  Farmers'  Allied  Meat 
Enterprises  Co-operative  Limited  has  con- 
ducted its  affairs  in  accordance  with  the 
statutes  of  Ontario  and  the  regulations  passed 
thereunder  and,  in  particular,  the  provisions 
of  Part  V  of  The  Corporations  Act,  RSO  1960, 
chapter  71.  That  is  the  section  dealing  with 
co-operatives. 

(c)  The  relation  of  Farmers'  Allied  Meat 
Enterprises  Co-operative  Limited  to  the  farm- 
ing community  and  farm  organizations. 

Inasmuch  as  this  commission  is  issued  pur- 
suant to  The  Public  Inquiries  Act,  RSO  1960, 
c.  323,  it  follows  that  the  commissioner  will 
have  the  power  of  summoning  any  persons, 
and  requiring  them  to  give  evidence  on  oath 
and  produce  such  documents  and  things  as 
he  deems  requisite  for  the  full  investigation 
in  the  matter  on  which  he  is  appointed  to 
examine. 

In  addition,  of  course,  all  government  de- 
partments, boards,  commissions,  agencies  and 
committees  will  assist  the  commissioner  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  order  that  he  may  carry 
out  his  duties  and  functions,  and  he  will 
have  authority  to  engage  such  counsel,  re- 
search and  other  staff  and  technical  advisors 
as  he  deems  proper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  recognize  that  there  is 
urgency  in  this  matter  and  I  have  asked  the 
commissioner  to  proceed  with  this  investiga- 
tion and  to  complete  it  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  make  a  comment  relevant  to  this  situa- 
tion? My  main  concern  of  course,  and  I  think 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  recognizes  that  this 
has  some  weight,  is  that  this  inquiry  will  go 

on  at  some  length  and  past  the  time  that 


there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  the  FAME 
organization  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  present  owner  of  the  plant.  If  there  is  a 
danger  of  this,  I  think  the  government  should 
have  started  its  investigation  a  month  ago, 
instead  of  just  getting  it  under  way  at  the 
moment.  If  it  had  been  started— and  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  start  it  then,  even  as 
that  opportunity  presents  itself  now— then 
the  inquiry  might  have  been  completed  by 
this  time  and  full  opportunity  given  to  the 
company  to  go  ahead  and  renegotiate. 

I  am  just  afraid  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter is  going  to  have  this  investigation  carried 
on  to  the  extent  where  it  will  nullify  any 
efforts  of  the  company  to  renegotiate  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  this  plant.  I  just  throw  out 
that  warning  to  my  hon.  friend  and  I  think 
perhaps  he  has  it  in  mind,  but  certainly  it  is 
one  that  should  be  kept  very  much  in  mind. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a 
brief  comment— I  would  like  to  support  the 
apprehension  that  has  been  expressed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  South.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  and  I  believe  my  information  is 
correct,  there  was  a  gentlemen's  agreement 
that  the  negotiations  could  be  reopened 
within  a  three-month  period,  which  would 
conclude  at  the  end  of  March. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  So  that  we  might  under- 
stand it,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  between  FAME 
and  the  people  with  whom  they  were  doing 
business. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right.  Between  FAME 
and  Mr.  Gunner— an  assurance  from  Mr. 
Gunner  that  the  $1.5  million  original  down 
payment  would  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
renegotiation  of  purchase  of  that  plant  by 
FAME. 

As  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  has 
just  indicated,  whether  or  not  we  regret  the 
fact  that  the  investigation  is  now  .starting 
somewhat  later  than  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred, the  fact  is  that  it  is  starting  now.  The 
only  suggestion  I  would  like  to  put  forward 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  publicly,  is  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  fair  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  approach  Mr.  Gunner  and  to 
get  some  assurance  that,  pending  this  investi- 
gation, his  previous  gentleman's  agreement 
would  still  be  honoured.  I  need  only  add  one 
point:  this  government  and  everybody  is  go- 
ing to  look  rather  embarrassed  if  three  weeks 
after  this  investigation  gets  underway,  Mr. 
Gunner  sells  this  plant  to  anybody,  which 
legally,  he  presumably  has  the  right  to  do. 

Therefore  it  would  seem  to  me  that  that 
very  unfortunate  and  embarrassing  eventuality 
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might  be  forestalled  if  quiet  approaches  were 
made  to  Mr.  Gunner  to  request  his  maintain- 
ing his  gentleman's  agreement  until  the  in- 
vestigation had  been  completed,  and  FAME 
can  then,  in  light  of  the  government's  decision, 
consider  whether  or  not  it  can  reorganize 
and  repurchase  the  plant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may, 
I  would  just  like  to  comment  here.  We  are 
aware  of  this  urgency,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  believe  there  is  a  request  here  now 
from  the  directors  of  FAME  for  another  meet- 
ing, which  we  will,  of  course,  hold  with  them. 
But  I  must  point  out  to  the  hon.  members  here 
and  to  the  public  generally,  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  advance  $2.5  million  of  tax- 
payers' money,  and  in  addition  there  is  the 
possibility  of  $750,000  more  being  raised  from 
the  farming  community.  There  is  at  present, 
as  I  understand  it,  some  $2.2  million  from 
citizens  of  this  province  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular enterprise. 

While  I  recognize  the  situation  and  while 
we  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  keep 
the  situation  fluid,  in  order  that  we  may 
examine  every  possibility  of  saving  this  $2.2 
million,  I  would  still  draw  to  hon.  members' 
attention  that  we  have  a  very  large  responsi- 
bility here,  not  only  in  regard  to  money 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  advance,  but  also 
in  regard  to  the  $2.2  million  that  has  already 
been  invested  and  the  possibility  of  a  future 
$750,000,  so  it  certainly  is  not  a  simple 
matter  from  our  point  of  view.  We  have  a  lot 
of  responsibility  here,  which  we  propose  to 
discharge,  and  while  there  have  been,  as  I 
outlined  it,  negotiations  over  a  period  of 
time,  we  have  had  to  investigate  certain  areas 
of  this  matter  before  we  could  reach  the 
decision  that  we  have  come  to— that  it  needs 
a  complete  investigation. 

There  are  some  13,000  shareholders  and  in- 
vestors in  FAME  and  they  are  all  very 
interested  in  what  has  happened  to  this 
company.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  still  existing  for  it  and  it 
will  be  our  intent  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  give  what  help  we  can,  but  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  with  these  responsi- 
bilities in  mind,  we  cannot  charge  blindly 
into  this  situation  the  way  it  is  presented  to 
us. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  announce- 
ment, followed  by  the  remarks  of  my  friend, 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  and  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  reply,  I  think 
are  most  important  on  a  matter  of  sub- 
stantial ptiblic  concern. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  members  were  techni- 
cally out  of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  perhaps,  sir,  you  have 
answered  my  question.  Sometimes  in  place  of 
discussion,  no  matter  how  valuable  it  is— 
and  I  think  what  just  took  place  was  most 
valuable— out  of  order  procedure  is  allowed, 
and  on  other  occasions  it  is  not.  For  those  of 
us  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House,  this 
bending  of  the  rules,  when  they  apply  one 
day  and  not  on  another,  is  most  frustrating, 
and  it  certainly  concerns  us  when  other 
matters  arise  in  which  some  of  my  hon.  col- 
leagues or  I  want  to  make  a  comment  but  we 
are  rviled  out  of  order.  I  would  hope  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  we  could  make 
some  sense  out  of  these  rules  and  have  the 
same  rules  apply  every  day  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  agree  with  the  member  that 
the  little  debate  that  took  place  following 
the  ministerial  statement  was  out  of  order, 
but  I  considered  the  question  and  the  remarks 
by  the  loyal  Opposition  members  so  valuable 
at  this  time  that  I  felt  the  chair  should  be  a 
little  flexible  on  such  important  matters.  I 
would  simply  say  that  the  flexibility  with 
which  I  rule  on  these  statements  must  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  chair. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Singer:  With  respect,  I  am  not  arguing 
against  what  happened  today.  I  think  this  is 
good,  but  there  was  an  incident  yesterday— 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  defend  anyone  with 
either  a  statement  or  an  attempted  reply— but 
there  was  an  incident  which  took  place  yes- 
terday where  certain  hon.  members  were 
criticized— perhaps  that  is  the  right  word— 
and  they  were  not  given  an  opportunity  to 
reply.  I  would  think  that  that  would  have 
equal  importance  in  this  House.  We  should 
get  the  same  sort  of  rules  applying  from  one 
tlay  to  the  next. 

Mr.  Speaker:   I  might  just  add  to  my  re- 
marks that  the  House  always  considers  that 
the  member  for  Grey  South  is  the  Dean  of 
the  House- 
Interjections  by  hon.    members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —and  is  therefore  given  some 
latitude. 

Mr,  Oliver:  I  never  have  any  special  privi- 
leges! 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege  arising 
out  of  an  item  which  appeared  on  page  33  of 
the  Toronto  Telegram  today,  and  also  from 
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the  transcript  of  part  of  a  broadcast  which 
took  place  at  8  o'clock  this  morning  over  radio 
station  CKEY.  I  will  read  them.  The  first 
concerns  the  radio  broadcast: 

The  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions, 
Allan  Grossman,  said  that  two  New  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Ontario  Legislature 
mutilated  a  chesterfield  at  the  Guelph 
reformatory  last  week.  Mr,  Grossman  read 
a  letter  saying  that  the  member  for  York- 
view,  Mr.  Young,  and  the  member  for 
Riverdale,  James  Renwick,  pulled  canvas 
from  the  frame  of  the  chesterfield  of  the 
staff  lounge  until  it  had  been  stripped 
completely  away. 

Mr.  Sanderson  wrote  that  he  had  not 
been  asked  permission  to  search  the 
chesterfield. 

The  Telegram  story  contained  these  words: 
A  high  point  was  a  description  of  how 
the  two  politicians  tore  the  bottom  cover- 
ing from  a  couch  in  a  staff  lounge— 

These  reports,  Mr.  Speaker,  conveyed  a  com- 
pletely false  impression.  The  chesterfield  in 
question  was  not  mutilated,  and  other  items 
are  inaccurate.  What  happened  was  this. 
Mr.  Renwick  and  I,  after  other  investigations 
which  will  be  discussed  at  the  appropriate 
time,  went  with  Mr.  Sanderson  to  the  room 
in  question.  We  made  sure  that  no  attendant 
was  present  so  it  could  not  be  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge  unless  someone  else  chose 
to  make  it  so.  I  asked  Mr.  Sanderson  if  a 
search  had  been  made  of  the  room  recently, 
and  he  said  no.  I  told  him  I  would  like  to 
search  the  chesterfield. 

He  made  no  objection.  If  he  had,  that 
would  have  ended  the  matter.  We  would 
hardly  have  forced  the  issue,  and  to  have 
returned  at  a  later  date  would  have  been 
completely  useless. 

The  chesterfield  was  turned  on  its  back. 
When  I  noticed  the  new  tacks  and  the  white 
sheet  on  the  bottom,  I  asked  Mr.  Sanderson 
if  the  chesterfield  had  been  searched  or 
tampered  with  recently.    He  said  no. 

I  pulled  out  a  couple  of  tacks  from  one 
corner  now  without  much  hope  of  finding 
what  we  were  after.  The  tacks  were  not  easy 
to  remove.  Mr.  Sanderson  then  told  us  to  rip 
the  bottom  off.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
want  to  do  any  damage,  and  he  told  us  again 
to  tear  the  thing  off  if  we  wanted  to  look  at 
anything,  and  he  would  have  it  repaired. 

With  this  invitation,  we  pulled  two  sides 
back  and  part  of  the  third.  We  examined  the 
matching  chair  and  found  it  had  different 
material  and  colour  at  its  base.  Nothing  was 
found,  as  the  hon.   Minister  has  stated,  but 


this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  what  I  origin- 
ally called  to  the  hon.  Minister's  attention  had 
happened  inside  the  institution  and  he,  not  I, 
chose  to  make  this  whole  matter  public. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Government  notice  of 
motion  number  1,  Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart 
(Attorney  General). 


ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  CANADA 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 

Speaker,    the    resolution    which    I    have    the 

honour  to  move   appears   on  the  Votes   and 

Proceedings  of  this  Legislature,  as  follows: 

That  this  House  approves  and  supports 

the  Addresses  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Commons  of  Canada  to  Her  Majesty  the 

Queen,    praying    that    Her    Majesty    may 

graciously  be  pleased  to  cause  a  bill  to  be 

laid  before  the  Parliament  of  the  United 

Kingdom  in  the  following  terms: 

The  draft  of  the  proposed  Act  then  follows. 
That  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be 
seconded  by  the  hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests). 

In  presenting  this  resolution,  and  before 
reporting  directly  to  the  draft  bill  which  has 
been  submitted  by  the  federal  government  to 
the  provincial  government  and  which  is 
appended  to  the  resolution  now  before  this 
House,  I  would  submit  a  brief  historical  re- 
view leading  up  to  the  conference  of 
Attorneys  General  of  October,  1964,  which 
drafted  the  bill  you  are  asked  by  this  reso- 
lution to  approve. 

Just  100  years  ago  the  leaders  of  this 
country  were  seeking  to  unite  the  British 
North  American  colonies  into  one  federal 
country  and  to  write  a  constitution  defining 
federal  powers,  while  preserving  and  allocat- 
ing provincial  rights.  In  the  debate  which 
took  place  at  that  time,  the  great  leader  of 
the  French-speaking  Canadians,  Sir  Georges 
Etienne  Cartier,  said: 

If  we  unite,  we  will  form  a  political 
nationality  independent  of  the  national 
origin  and  religion  of  individuals.  Some 
have  regretted  that  we  have  a  distinction 
of  races,  and  have  expressed  the  hope  that, 
in  time,  this  diversity  will  disappear.  The 
ilea  cf  a  fusion  of  the  races  in  one,  is 
Utopian;  it  is  an  impossibility.  Distinctions 
of  this  character  will  always  exist.  Diversity 
seems    to    be    the    order    of   the    physical. 
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moral  and  political  worlds.  As  to  the 
objection  that  we  cannot  form  a  great 
nation  because  Lower  Canada  is  chiefly 
French  and  Catholic,  Upper  Canada 
English  and  Protestant,  and  the  Maritime 
provinces  mixed— it  is  completely  futile. 

In  our  Confederation  there  will  be  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants,  English,  French, 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  each,  by  its  efforts  and 
success,  will  add  to  the  prosperity,  the 
might  and  to  the  glory  of  the  new  feder- 
ation. We  are  of  different  races,  not  to 
wage  war  among  ourselves  but  to  work 
together  for  our  common  welfare. 

Those  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit,  are  well 
worth  reading  and  pondering  today.  They 
encompass  the  idea  of  unity  with  diversity 
and  the  vision  of  a  great  federation.  It  was  in 
the  spirit  of  those  words,  that  the  Fathers 
of  Confederation  went  about  their  work.  A 
great  experiment;  the  fovmding  of  a  nation. 

Canada  was  the  first  Dominion,  in  what 
was  then  the  British  Empire,  to  acquire  a 
constitution.  The  British  North  America  Act, 
of  1867.  That  constitution,  probably  by 
deliberate  intent  rather  than  by  oversight  of 
the  founding  Fathers,  contained  no  procedure 
for  its  amendment.  When,  many  years  later, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  were  established,  their 
constitutions  did  contain  and  did  provide  the 
clauses  which  enabled  them  to  amend  and 
change  their  charters  without  any  reference  to 
or  intervention  by  the  British  Crown. 

For  more  than  40  years,  Canada  has  been 
seeking  the  same  right.  The  search  began 
immediately  after  the  first  World  War.  It 
seemed  anomalous  that  a  country  which  had 
taken  so  large  a  part  in  that  conflict  and  in 
the  peace  conferences  afterwards,  should  be 
unable  to  amend  her  constitution  as  she  saw 
fit. 

It  has  always  been  clear  that  the  British 
Parliament  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  making  amendments  to 
The  British  North  America  Act.  The  diffi- 
culty has  been  that  Canadian  statesmen  downn 
through  the  years  have  been  unable  to  agree 
on  an  amending  formula. 

The  question  of  the  distribution  of  powers 
between  the  two  levels  of  government,  fed- 
eral and  provincial,  and  the  manner  or 
formula  by  which  the  Constitution  could  be 
changed,  always  proved  to  be  obstacles  to 
full  agreement.  The  need  on  the  one  hand 
to  maintain  a  strong  central  government,  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  provide  flexibility  which 
would  take  into  account  conflicting  consider- 
ations resulting  from  differences  in  outlook, 
culture,  geography,  area,  population  and  other 


local    interests,   posed    problems    of   balance 
which  were  delicate  and  difficult. 

The  first  Dominion-provincial  conference 
was  held  in  1927  and  at  that  time  some  of  the 
provinces  took  the  position  that  the  Canadian 
Constitution,  being  an  Act  of  the  Parliament 
at  Westminster,  should  be  amended  only  in 
London.  The  report  of  that  conference  did, 
however,  record  the  intention  of  the  Can- 
adian government  to  study  the  matter  further. 

Since  that  first  conference,  there  have  been 
four  other  high  level  federal-provincial  con- 
ferences which  have  pursued  this  problem, 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  These 
were  held  respectively  in  1935,  1936,  1950, 
1960-61,  and  the  last  one  in  1964.  At  each 
of  these  some  progress  was  made,  with  final 
agreement  being  obtained  at  the  last  one. 

The  list  of  those  who  took  part  in  these 
conferences  contains  the  names  of  many 
eminent  men,  statesmen  as  well  as  scholars 
and  experts  in  constitutional  law. 

I  outline  this  historic  background  in  order 
to  point  out  that  what  has  finally  been 
achieved  is  the  result  of  a  continuing  and 
constant  study  by  men  of  all  parties,  out  of 
which  has  evolved  the  formula  you  are  now 
asked  to  approve. 

On  this  point,  I  would  quote  the  words  of 
the  Hon.  Guy  Favreau,  Minister  of  Justice, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  1964  conference  of 
Attorneys  General.  He  said,  and  I  quote: 

Make  no  mistake.  The  amendment 
formula  of  1964  in  no  way  represents  a 
sudden  departure.  It  is  but  the  logical  in 
fact  inevitable  consequence  of  uninter- 
rupted series  of  small  advances  forged  by 
men  of  two  generations.  It  cannot  be 
portrayed  as  the  fruit  of  a  single  mind  or 
a  single  day's  work.  It  is  a  monument 
sculpted  patiently  with  chisels  made  of 
patriotic  concessions  by  statesmen  who 
from  ministry  to  ministry  saw  themselves 
as  Canadians  first. 

In  the  White  Paper  issued  by  the  government 
of    Canada    following   the    1964    conference, 
and  I  believe  hon.  members  have  this  White 
Paper   on    their   desks,    the    Rt.    Hon.    L.    B. 
Pearson,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  states: 
It   is   a   matter   of  profound   satisfaction 
that  the  result  of  such  prolonged  effort  by 
so  many  public  men  has  been  agreement 
at  last  on  a  formula  that  all  the  govern- 
ments   regard    as    an    acceptable    balance 
between  the  need  to  protect  the  essentials 
of  our  constitutional  system  from  disruption 
and  the  necessity  of  making  it  adaptable 
to  the  changing  conditions  of  our  national 
life. 
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He  continues: 

Great  credit  is  due  to  all  who  have 
participated  in  this  eflFort— Prime  Ministers, 
Premiers,  Ministers,  and  oflScials.  While 
there  have  properly  been  differences  of 
view  and  differences  in  emphasis,  all  have 
worked  together  to  achieve  a  result  they 
thought  would  be  in  the  interest  of  Canada 
as  a  whole.  Since  the  formula  now  agreed 
upon  is  the  result  of  conferences  in  1960- 
61  and  1964,  it  is  perhaps  appropriate 
that  I  should  especially  mention  the  work 
of  the  two  men  who  chaired  the  commit- 
tees of  Attorneys-General— the  Hon.  E.  D. 
Fulton  and  the  Hon.  Guy  Favreau.  With 
their  colleagues  from  the  provinces  they 
share  particular  credit  for  the  success  that 
has  attended  this  eflEort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  no  one  then  say  that  this 
document  we  present  to  this  Legislature  today 
has  been  arrived  at  without  thought,  and 
care  and  study,  without  difficulty  and  con- 
sideration. And  without  argument  and 
analysis  extending  down  through  many  years. 
Now  to  come  to  the  conference  of  1964, 
at  which  I  had  the  great  honom:  and  privilege 
as  Attorney  General  to  lead  the  delegation 
from  Ontario,  I  should  tell  the  hon.  members 
that  at  that  conference,  I  had  the  able  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  W.  B.  Common,  and  the  assistant 
deputy,  Mr.  Randall  Dick,  Professor  Alex- 
ander Brady  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  Mr.  C.  R.  Magone,  the  last  two  named 
being  noted  authorities  on  constitutional  law 
and  the  authors  of  books  and  articles  on  that 
subject. 

At  the  opening  of  the  conference  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  1964,  after  reviewing  what  had  been 
accomplished  up  to  1961,  I  stated  Ontario's 
position  as  follows: 

Ontario's  position  in  1961  was  that  the 
proposed  Act  as  redrafted  was  generally 
satisfactory.  It  was  proposed  by  Ontario 
that  section  91,  subsection  (1)  should  be 
modified  and  the  meaning  of  the  section 
clarified  so  as  to  make  clear  beyond  all 
doubt  the  powers  of  the  government  of 
Canada  to  amend  The  British  North 
America  Act. 

I  continued: 

I  am  able  to  say  to  you  that  Ontario's 
position  is  generally  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1961.  My  province  believes  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  Canada  should  acquire  without 
further  delay  the  right  to  amend  its  oviTi 
Constitution.  We  believe  that  the  draft  bill 
formulated  following  and  as  a  result  of  the 
conference  of  September  1961  is  a  gener- 
ally satisfactory  document  worthy  of  adop- 


tion. We  do  not  submit  that  it  is  perfect 
or  the  last  word  but  it  is  an  excellent 
foundation  on  which  to  build  or,  if  you 
prefer,  a  high  plateau  from  which  we  can 
move  forward  today  to  the  summit  which  is 
the  accomplishment  of  the  repatriation  of 
our   Constitution. 

The  other  provinces,  notably  and  particularly 
Quebec,  supported  our  view  and  the  confer- 
ence of  1964  addressed  itself  firstly  and  mainly 
to  the  clarification  of  section  91,  subsection 
(1). 

Now,  if  hon.  members  will  refer  to  The 
British  North  America  Act  they  will  observe 
that  section  91,  subsection  (1)— and  henceforth 
I  am  just  going  to  refer  to  it  as  91  (1)— section 
91  (1)  was  enacted  in  1949  specifically  to 
grant  to  the  federal  Parliament  the  right  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  matters  of  exclus- 
ively federal  jurisdiction.  It  was  obviously  in- 
tended to  give  to  Ottawa  powers  of  amend- 
ment in  the  federal  field  similar  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  provinces  since  1867  in  respect 
of  their  own  Constitution  under  section  92, 
subsection  (1). 

The  amendment  contained  in  section  91(1) 
was  obtained  without  any  consultation  of  the 
provinces.  Several  of  the  provinces  objected 
at  the  time  to  an  amendment  being  obtained 
in  this  way.  Ontario  has  consistently  held  the 
view  that  the  language  of  section  91(1)  was 
so  wide  as  to  give  to  the  federal  Parliament 
powers  of  amendment  which,  if  exercised, 
would  change  and  curtail  established  pro- 
vincial rights.  Quebec  held  similar  views  as 
did  certain  of  the  other  provinces. 

The  conference  of  October,  1964,  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  difficulty  created  by 
section  91(1)  by  repealing  the  section  and 
replacing  it  by  clauses  in  the  formula  defining 
in  express,  precise  and  accurate  language  the 
exclusive  powers  of  amendment  which  may 
be  exercised  by  Parliament,  thus  assuring  that 
Parliament's  authority  would  not  conflict  with 
fimdamental  provincial  rights. 

Speaking  of  the  conference  on  November 
20,  1964,  Mr.  Favreau  said: 

The  immediate  and  characteristic  achieve- 
ment of  the  1964  conference  was  to  make 
this  clarification.  It  was  in  great  part  the 
redefinition  of  the  present  section  91(1),  in 
more  precise  language,  that  made  possible 
at  this  time  the  unanimous  acceptance  of 
the  general  amendment  formula  arrived  at 
in  1961. 

The  understanding  and  agreement  arrived  at 
by  the  conference  of  Attorneys  General  was 
reported  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada  and  the  Prime  Ministers  and 
Prentiiers  of  all  the  provinces  on  October  14, 
1964. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  now  to  consider 
what  LS  the  understanding  and  agreement 
which  this  Legislature  has  to  deal  with  today. 
It  is  a  proposed  Act  to  be  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster,  which,  after  providing 
by  section  1  that  "the  Parliament  of  Canada 
may  make  laws  repealing,  amending  or 
re-enacting  any  provision  of  the  Constitution 
of  Canada,"  then  goes  on  to  spell  out  a 
formula  for  amendment  which  is  divided  into 
two  main  parts,  namely,  the  basic  amending 
procedure  contained  in  Part  I  of  the  Act,  and 
what  I  would  refer  to  as  the  delegation  clause 
for  the  procedure  contained  in  Part  II.  I 
trust  hon.  members  have  the  Act  before  them 
and  may  refer  to  it  as  I  discuss  the  parts  of  it. 

The  basic  amending  formula  then,  which 
is  Part  I  of  the  Act,  provides  a  formula  for 
five  categories  of  amendment:  (1)  those 
concerning  the  federal  Parliament  only;  (2) 
those  concerning  the  provincial  Legislatures 
only;  (3)  those  concerning  Parliament  and  one 
or  more  but  not  all  of  the  provincial  Legis- 
latures; (4)  those  concerning  Parliament  and 
all  the  provincial  Legislatures  which  require 
a  consensus  of  approval  for  acceptance.  By 
"consensus"  I  mean  some  number  of  the 
provinces.  Actually,  the  formula,  as  hon.  mem- 
bers will  see,  is  two-thirds  of  the  provinces, 
such  two-thirds  to  contain  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  population;  (5)  those  affecting  Canada 
and  all  the  provinces  where  fundamental, 
individual  and  provincial  rights  are  con- 
cerned—the "entrenched  rights,"  as  they  are 
called,  and  to  which  the  consent  of  all  the 
provincial  Legislatures  is  required. 

It  will  be  seen,  as  hon.  members  study  the 
Act,  that  a  difPerent  amending  formula  is 
applied  to  each  of  these  five  categories.  If 
we  may  leave  out  of  account  for  a  moment 
categories  1  and  2,  that  is,  those  amend- 
ments which  concern  respectively  only  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  or  the  provincial  Legis- 
latures, and  which  Parliament  acting  alone 
or  any  of  the  Legislatures  acting  alone  may 
respectively  enact,  then  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  three  different  formulae  remaining— 
one,  requiring  the  consent  of  Parliament  and 
all  the  Legislatures  concerning  fundamental 
rights  that  existed  at  the  time  of  Confedera- 
tion, such  as  education  and  the  use  of  the 
English  and  the  French  languages;  a  second, 
affecting  all  the  provinces  but  requiring  the 
consent  of  Parliament  and  only  two-thirds  of 
the  provinces  representing  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  population;  and  a  third  requiring  only 
the  concurrence  with  Parliament  of  the  prov- 
ince or  provinces  affected. 

The  delegation  clause,  which  appears  at 
section  13  of  the  proposed  Act— that  is  Part  II 
of  the  Act  which  hon.  members  have  before 


them— provides  for  the  enactment  of  a  new 
section  to  be  known  as  section  94(a)  of  The 
British  North  America  Act.  It  is  designed  to 
soften  or  reduce  any  possible  rigidity  that 
might  have  resulted  from  the  requirement  of 
unanimity  in  the  amending  procedures.  This 
clause  enables  Parliament,  with  the  consent 
of  any  four  provinces,  to  delegate  to  four  or 
more  provinces  the  right  to  enact  specific  laws 
within  a  field  which  would  otherwise  be 
under  federal  jurisdiction.  Likewise,  the 
clause  permits  four  or  more  provinces  to  dele- 
gate to  Parliament  the  right  to  enact  specific 
laws  within  what  would  otherwise  be  a  pro- 
vincial field  of  jurisdiction. 

It  is  to  be  noted— and  this  is  important 
—that  the  delegation  clause  does  not  contem- 
plate transfer  of  jurisdiction  by  either  Parlia- 
ment or  by  any  Legislature.  The  area  or  field 
of  jurisdiction  is  not  changed  and  cannot  be 
delegated.  All  that  is  provided  for  is  the 
enactment  witliin  an  area  or  field  of  a  specific 
law  that  has  the  approval  of  the  delegating 
authority.  Furthermore,  the  delegating 
authority  may  subsequently  revoke  the  con- 
sent. The  federal  jurisdiction  and  the  provin- 
cial jurisdictions  each  retain  complete  control 
in  the  fields  respectively  assigned  to  them  by 
The  British  North  America  Act. 

While  delegation  is  a  two-way  street,  mov- 
ing either  from  the  provinces  to  Parliament 
or  from  Parliament  to  the  provinces,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  there  are  only  four  classes  of 
subjects  within  the  provincial  field,  concern- 
ing which  authority  to  enact  specific  laws  may 
be  delegated  to  Parliament— namely,  the  sub- 
jects enumerated  in  clauses  No.  6,  10,  13  and 
16  as  set  out  in  section  92  of  The  British 
North  America  Act.  However,  the  federal 
authority  is  not  restricted  from  delegating  to 
four  or  more  consenting  provinces  the 
authority  to  enact  a  specific  law  with  respect 
to  any  matter  coming  within  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  Parliament.  There  must,  how- 
ever, always  be  consent  on  both  sides  and 
either  side  may  subsequently  revoke  the  dele- 
gated authority. 

I  have  one  further  observation  respecting 
delegation.  It  is  provided  that  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  may  declare,  after  consultation 
with  all  the  provinces,  that  the  enactment  of 
a  statute  of  authority  by  a  province  or  prov- 
inces to  Canada,  is  of  concern  to  fewer  than 
four  of  the  provinces,  and  that  the  provinces 
declared  to  be  concerned  have  consented  to 
the  enactment  of  such  statute. 

So  much  for  a  brief  review  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  itself.  I  shall  return  to  them  in  a 
moment.  Having  established  that  amending 
formula— having  reached  agreement  upon  it— 
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the  conference  of  Attorneys  General  promptly 
and  unanimously  accepted  the  proposal  that 
there  should  be  an  official  version  of  the  Act 
in  the  French  language,  and  a  clause  to  this 
effect  forms  Part  III  of  the  Act  which  hon. 
members  have  before  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reporting  to  the  conference 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Premiers,  the 
Attorneys  General  unanimously  recom- 
mended: 

That  the  government  of  Canada  and  the 
governments  of  the  provinces  convene 
periodically  to  study,  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence, the  working  of  the  Canadian  Con- 
stitution and  the  amendment  or  revision 
proposals  which  may  be  submitted  by  any 
of  the  governments. 

The  conference  of  the  Prime  Ministers  and 
Premiers  unanimously  accepted  the  report 
of  the  Attorneys  General.  That  was  on 
October  14,  1964. 

We  must  now  consider  whether  this  new 
formula  meets  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions of  today  and  how  it  will  serve  our 
federal  system  in  the  future.  There  are 
sincere  critics  who  express  the  fear  that  the 
amending  procedure  is  too  rigid;  that  the 
requirements  of  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
provinces  and  Ottawa  on  all  changes  affecting 
the  fundamental  rights  of  the  province  will 
place  Confederation  in  what  is  called  a  con- 
stitutional strait-jacket. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  fear  is 
unfounded.  The  formula  in  this  respect 
simply  acknowledges  the  facts  of  our  Can- 
adian federalism.  It  merely  states  what  is  a 
political  reality.  In  the  past  Ottawa  has 
always  sought  and  obtained  the  consent  of 
all  the  provinces  before  seeking  to  amend  the 
Constitution  on  matters  touching  essential 
provincial  rights,  the  "entrenched"  matters 
set  forth  in  clause  2,  section  2  of  the  formula, 
that  is  the  Act  which  is  before  the  House; 
and  as  the  White  Paper,  which  hon.  members 
also  have,  I  believe,  before  them,  states  at 
page  46,  I  quote: 

In  the  97  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
Confederation  no  amendment  has  altered 
the  powers  of  provincial  Legislatures  under 
section  92  of  The  British  North  America 
Act  without  the  consent  of  all  of  the 
provinces.  Although  the  law  has  not  here- 
tofore required  it,  our  whole  tradition  and 
experience  has  established  that  the  Consti- 
tution cannot  be  changed  where  these 
fundamental  rights  are  concerned  without 
tmanimous  consent. 

However  pleasant  and  stimulating  it  may  be 
to    indulge    in    theoretical    idealism    and    to 


suggest  that  the  requirement  of  unanimity  be 
dispensed  with,  we  must,  fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately, live  in  the  world  of  realism  and 
accept  the  fact  that  through  the  years,  by 
a  series  of  changes  where  the  provinces  have 
been  consulted  and  their  approval  obtained, 
we  have  established  a  convention  which  can- 
not be  disregarded.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
expect  a  change  in  this  procedure  today;  it 
is  idle  to  suggest  it.  In  any  event  the 
formula  merely  acknowledges  and  records  a 
present-day  reality.  It  does  not  create  it. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  is  also,  of 
course,  still  open  to  us  the  field  of  judicial 
interpretation.  There  have  been  many 
occasions  where  the  courts  have  by  their 
decisions  readjusted  in  a  very  substantial  way 
the  distribution  of  powers  between  the  fed- 
eral and  provincial  jurisdictions.  This  process 
remains  available  to  us. 

There  is  further  the  concept  of  delegation 
in  the  Act  which  we  are  considering:  The 
concept  of  delegation  designed  precisely  to 
prevent  any  impasse  resulting  from  the  re- 
quirement of  unanimous  federal-provincial 
agreement. 

An  examination  of  the  delegation  clause 
will  show  that  it  provides  a  practical  means 
by  which  provinces  desiring  to  bring  about  a 
change  can  do  so  without  requiring  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  such.  It  is 
a  precaution  against  the  rigidity  which  some 
critics  of  the  formula  seem  to  fear. 

For  instance,  we  can  conceive  of  a  situ- 
ation where  it  is  found  impossible  for  Ottawa 
and  the  required  number  of  the  provinces  to 
agree  on  a  permanent  amendment,  but  those 
parties  desiring  the  change— assuming  there 
were  at  least  four  provinces,  and  Ottawa- 
could  bring  about  the  desired  change  by 
delegation. 

Again,  suppose  that  all  the  provinces  and 
Ottawa  agree  that  a  certain  law  was  desirable, 
but  not  all  might  wish  the  permanent  transfer 
of  legislative  power  by  amendment.  It  would 
be  possible  in  such  case  for  the  eleven  gov- 
ernments to  agree  to  a  delegation  of  power 
within  a  particular  field,  thus  avoiding,  by 
means  of  the  delegation  procedure,  the 
rigidity  of  a  formal  amendment. 

Actually  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
proposed  amending  procedure  is  definitely 
less  restrictive  than  present  constitutional 
conventions.  Since  1867,  if  we  leave  out  of 
account  the  1949  enactment  of  section  91(1) 
relating  to  purely  federal  powers,  there  have 
been  only  three  constitutional  amendments 
dealing  with  legislative  powers  as  between 
the  provinces  and  Ottawa.  Under  the  pro- 
posed formula;  the  formula  contained  in  this 
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Act,  only  one  of  those  three  amendments, 
that  relating  to  unemployment  insurance  in 
1940,  would  have  legally  required  unanimous 
consent.  Yet  by  virtue  of  the  convention  that 
I  have  referred  to,  Ottawa  found  it  necessary 
to  secure  the  consent  of  all  the  provinces  on 
each  of  the  other  two  amendments  as  well. 

Those  amendments,  that  of  1951  and  that 
of  1964,  permitted  federal  legislation  on  old 
age  pensions,  but  they  did  not  affect  the  right 
of  the  provinces  to  make  laws  relating  to 
pensions  under  section  92.  Therefore  they 
could  have  been  achieved  under  the 
presently  proposed  formula  with  the  consent 
of  only  two-thirds  of  the  provinces. 

Here  then  are  two  clear  instances  where 
far  from  putting  Confederation  in  a  constitu- 
tional strait-jacket,  the  new  procedure  would 
free  it  from  what  has  been  rightly  called  "a 
timid  and  restrictive  constitutional  conven- 
tion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  curious  to  find  that 
while  there  are  those  on  the  one  hand  who 
assert  that  the  formula  is  too  rigid,  there  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  who  say  that  the 
formula  is  too  flexible;  that  it  will  result 
in  the  fragmentation  or  Balkanization  of 
Canada.  There  are  some  who  criticize  the 
delegation  clause  because  they  claim  it  will 
have  a  centralizing  efi'ect,  while  others  argue 
that  it  will  result  in  decentralization. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  delega- 
tion is  an  untried  device,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  workable, 
practical  one  which  does  not  contain  any 
tendency  impelling  toward  either  centraliza- 
tion or  decentralization  of  legislative  power. 

First,  let  us  make  it  clear  that  delegation 
does  not  mean  the  alienation,  the  assignment 
or  the  granting  of  powers  in  the  sense  of 
constitutional  responsibility  for,  or  jurisdiction 
over,  a  given  area,  either  by  the  provinces  to 
Parliament  or  by  Parliament  to  the  provinces. 
Legislative  authority  over  the  classes  of  sub- 
jects assigned  to  the  provinces  under  the 
Constitution  remains  with  the  provinces,  and 
likewise  the  legislative  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  areas  over  which  Parliament  has 
jurisdiction  remains  with  Parliament.  The 
delegation  clause  permits  only  the  power  to 
enact  a  specific  statute  within  an  area  of 
jurisdiction  where  consent  to  such  enactment 
has  been  given  and  obtained  by  both  the 
federal  and  provincial  parties  to  such  enact- 
ment and  there  is  always  the  right  on  either 
side  to  revoke  the  consent. 

The  requirement  that,  basically,  at  least 
four  provinces  must  participate  in  delegation 
is,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  once  a  safeguard 
against  centralization  and  at  the  same  time 


against  decentralization.  Furthermore,  as  I 
have  mentioned  before,  in  only  four  areas, 
namely,  those  listed  under  heads  6,  10,  13  and 
16  of  section  92,  may  delegation  from  the 
provinces  to  Canada  take  place. 

Finally,  may  we  not  confidentially  assume 
that  Parliament,  made  up  of  elected  represen- 
tatives from  all  the  provinces  of  Canada,  is 
unlikely  to  allow  delegation  of  its  powers  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  bring  about  any  serious 
diminution  of  its  power  to  legislate  "for  the 
peace,  order  and  good  government  of 
Canada." 

It  is  suggested,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we,  the 
representatives  of  the  provinces  and  the 
federal  government  meeting  in  conference, 
might  have  done  more.  It  is  urged  we  should 
have  done  more  than  to  provide  simply  for 
the  patriation  or  the  repatriation,  if  hon. 
members  prefer,  of  our  Constitution  and  the 
devising  of  a  formula  for  its  amendment  here 
at  home. 

I  grant  we  might  have  done  more.  We 
might  have  rewritten  the  Constitution.  We 
might  have  repealed  those  sections  which  are 
spent  and  no  longer  have  any  force  or  effect. 
We  might  have  enacted  new  sections.  We 
might  have  included  the  Canadian  Bill  of 
Rights  and  made  it  a  part  of  our  Constitution, 
instead  of  what  it  is  today,  simply  a  statute 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  We  might  have 
made  other  changes. 

Our  terms  of  reference,  however,  were  con- 
tained in  the  unanimous  statement  issued  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and  the 
Premiers  of  all  the  provinces  following  the 
conference  held  at  Charlottetown  on  Sep- 
tember 1st  and  2nd,  1964,  and  those  terms  of 
reference  were  as  follows: 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Premiers 
affirmed  their  unanimous  decision  to  con- 
clude the  repatriation  of  The  British 
North  America  Act  without  delay.  To  this 
end  they  decided  to  complete  a  procedure 
for  amending  the  Constitution  in  Canada, 
based  on  the  draft  legislation  proposed  at 
the  constitutional  conference  of  1961, 
which  they  accept  in  principle.  An  early 
meeting  of  the  Attorneys  General  of  Can- 
ada and  the  provinces  will  be  held  to 
complete  the  amending  formula  devised 
by  the  1961  conference,  and  to  report  to 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Premiers. 

Our  main  task,  therefore,  was  twofold;  to 
bring  the  Constitution  home  to  Canada  with 
the  right  to  amend  it  here,  and  to  devise  a 
formula  for  its  amendment  in  Canada.  To 
that  task,  we  addressed  ourselves  and  we 
acomplished  that  in  the  time  at  our  disposal. 
I    would    again    remind    this    House,    Mr. 
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Speaker,  of  the  recommendation  contained 
in  our  report  to  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Premiers,  and  because  it  is  so  significant,-  so 
relevant  to  this  discussion,  I  repeat  it: 

The  Attorneys-General  unanimously 
recommend  that  the  government  of  Canada 
and  the  governments  of  the  provinces  con- 
vene periodically  to  study,  in  the  light  of 
experience,  the  working  of  the  Canadian 
Constitution  and  the  amendment  or  revision 
proposals  which  may  be  submitted  by  any 
of  the  governments. 

So,  when  hon.  members  of  this  House  and 
persons  outside  of  it,  including  eminent 
authorities  and  students  of  constitutional  law, 
complain:  "But  you  are  presenting  us  with 
a  fait  accompli,  and  we  are  almost  con- 
strained to  accept  it"— 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Let  us  make 
our  own  arguments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  heard  this  argu- 
ment from  the  House  before  this  day.  When 
hon.  members  complain,  "You  are  presenting 
us  with  a  fait  accompli,  and  we  are  almost 
constrained  to  accept  it,"  I  reply,  "Yes,  we 
are  presenting  you  with  an  accomplished  fact 
—a  great  accomplishment— one  we  have  been 
seeking  to  accomplish  for  nearly  50  years.  We 
oflFer  you  the  means  of  bringing  the  Constitu- 
tion home  and  the  means  to  amend  it  here  at 
home.  More,  we  say  that  having  done  that, 
our  government  should  continue  from  time 
to  time,  and  in  the  light  of  experience,  to 
study  our  Constitution,  so  that  any  flaws  or 
shortcomings  may  be  perfected." 

Even  if  the  draft  bill  were  perfection  itself, 
the  passage  of  time  would  make  necessary  its 
reconsideration.  A  constitution  is  not  a  static 
thing,  it  must  change  and  be  altered  and 
amended  in  the  changing  times  and  condi- 
tions. This  has  been  true  of  all  constitutions 
in  the  past,  and  the  growth  and  development 
of  our  country  will  make  the  examination  and 
re-examination  of  our  Constitution  necessary 
in  our  future.  But  the  great  thing,  the  sig- 
nificant thing,  is  that  we  have  shown  we  can 
sit  down  together— the  representatives  of  the 
provinces  with  those  of  Parliament— to  discuss 
our  constitutional  problems  and  reach  agree- 
ment as  to  their  solution.  We  have  demon- 
strated, I  submit,  our  political  maturity,  and 
by  so  doing  we  have  given  a  pledge— an 
earnest  of  our  desire  and  our  determination— 
that  our  confederation  will   endure. 

We  offer  solid  proof,  a  sure  precursor  of 
the  fact  that  our  genius  as  Canadians  is  equal 
to  any  problems  of  our  nationhood.  We  have 
come  of  age.  We  enter  upon  a  new  and  chal- 
lenging era  of  our  history. 


I  suggest  to  the  hon.  members  that  witii 
this  fait  accompli— among  other  things  which 
are  being  accomplished  in  Canada  today- 
many  of  the  difficulties  and  irritations  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  concern  to 
our  commission  on  biculturalism  and  bi- 
lingualism,  will  be  mitigated,  will  be 
diminished  and  removed,  and  under  a  new 
flag  and  a  constitution  completely  and  dis- 
tinctly Canadian,  we  move  forward  with 
pride  in  our  past,  a  knowledge  and  an  under- 
standing of  our  present,  and  a  confidence  in 
our  future  which  will  bring  to  realization  the 
prophecy  of  a  great  Canadian  leader.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  that  the  twentieth  century 
shall  belong  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  my  remarks,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  mention  something  of  my 
personal  feelings  as  I  took  part  in  the  con- 
ference of  Attorneys-General  which  completed 
the  work  of  drafting  the  Act  we  are  now 
considering.  It  was  to  me  a  profound  and  a 
moving  experience.  There  was  in  the  con- 
ference room,  a  sense  of  history  in  the  making 
that,  I  am  certain,  was  shared  by  everyone 
there.  A  short  time  before,  we  had  been  in 
Charlottetown,  where  the  events  of  1864  were 
re-enacted.  There  came  to  my  mind  as  I 
watched,  the  words  of  one  of  our  English 
poets  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Confederation: 

They  had  no  vision  amazing 

Of  the  goodly  house  they  were  raising. 

They  had  no  divine  fore-showing 

Of  the  land  to  which  they  were  going. 

But  on  one  man's  soul  it  hath  broken, 

A  light  that  doth  not  depart; 

And  his  look,  or  a  word  he  has  spoken, 

Wrought  flame  in  another  man's  heart. 

There  is  on  the  wall  of  that  historic  confer- 
ence room  in  Charlottetown,  a  plaque  and 
on  it  is  engraved  these  words: 

Providence     being     their     guide,     they 
builded  better  than  they  knew. 

As  we  began  our  discussions  in  Ottawa,  no 
one,  I  think,  could  fail  to  realize  the  evolving 
continuity  of  the  task  we  were  undertaking. 
The  founding  fathers,  with  wisdom  and 
tolerance  and  courage  and  faith  and  confi- 
dence, resolved  problems  much  more  difficult 
than  those  we  had  to  face.  Our  nation's 
destiny  demanded  that  we  should  not  fail. 
We  shared  a  confidence  that  we  could  not 
fail  and  we  were  determined  that  we  would 
not  fail. 

I  would  hope  that  those  sentiments  I  have 
mentioned  might  be  felt  by  all  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature,  and  that  they  will 
support  the  resolution  which  I  present.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suggest  it  is  most  fitting,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  this  resolution  which 
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presents  to  us  for  approval  an  amendment  of 
our  Constitution,  official  in  the  language  of 
both  the  great  founding  races,  French  and 
English,  that  I  should,  in  moving  it,  present 
it  to  you  in  French  as  well  as  in  English. 

Monsieur  I'Orateur,  j'ai  I'honneur  de 
proposer:  Que  notre  Chambre  approuve  et 
appuie  les  petitions  que  le  Senat  et  la 
Chambre  des  Communes  ont  addresses  a  sa 
Majeste  la  Reine  la  priant  de  faire  gracieuse- 
ment  en  sorte  que  soit  presente  au  Parlement 
du  Royaume-Uni  un  bill  visant  a  I'adoption 
d'une  loi  devant  autoriser  que  soi  modifiee  au 
Canada  meme  la  Constitution  Canadienne  et 
que  la  dite  loi  soit  en  substance  redigee  en 
les  termes  approuves  lors  de  la  reunion  des 
Procureurs-Generaux  des  provinces  et  par 
I'assemblee  groupant  le  Premier  Ministre  du 
Canada  et  les  Premiers  Ministres  de  toutes 
les  provinces  Copie  de  la  dite  loi,  ci-annexee, 
constitue  une  partie  de  la  presente  resolution. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Attorney 
General,  myself  and  yourself  may  find  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  an  audience  this 
afternoon  to  hear  the  discourse  on  a  matter 
beyond  which  perhaps  there  is  none  of 
greater  importance  concerning  the  legislative 
affairs  of  this  assembly. 

But  whether  we  have  an  audience  or  not,  as 
we  probe  these  questions  which  have  a  vital 
significance  in  our  national  life  as  well  as  in 
our  provincial  affairs,  we  have  with  us  the 
mover  of  the  resolution  who,  in  his  important 
office— that  of  attornatus  regis— had  the  un- 
equal pleasure  which  perhaps  he  had  not 
anticipated  on  September  25,  1963,  that  he 
would  represent  the  government  of  this  prov- 
ince at  the  conference  at  Ottawa  where  this 
problem  that  has  vexed  the  country  for  most 
of  its  98  years  of  existence,  would  be  finally 
settled. 

From  those  who  speak  to  us  at  Ottawa— and 
we  have  some  friends  there  who  speak  to  us— 
we  do  hear  along  the— if  I  may  call  it- 
national  grapevine,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  in  representing  this 
government  was  exemplary.  It  was  said— and 
I  am  not  permitted  to  give  the  authorship  of 
these  remarks— it  was  said  that  he  adopted  a 
very  broadminded,  a  very  national  approach, 
and  was  conciliatory  to  other  points  of  view  to 
the  highest  and  optimum  degree.  I  put  that 
sentence  very  badly  and  I  tender  to  him  at  the 
early  stage  of  my  remarks  my  compliments. 

We  have  with  us  the  former  Attorney 
General,  whom  it  is  trusted,  will  participate 
in  this  debate  and  to  whom  on  a  previous 
occasion  in  this  House,  in  fact  a  nmnber  of 
previous  occasions,  I  was  so  bold  as  to  tender 
some  advice  as  to  how  he  should  perform  the 


important  office  of  representing  this  govern- 
ment in  conferences  with  the  federal  authority 
about  the  amendment  to  our  Constitution. 

I  saw  among  the  spectators  behind  your 
Throne,  sir,  a  few  moments  ago— unhappily 
he  has  departed  from  the  House— a  former 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  George  Dunbar,  who, 
of  course,  as  all  hon.  members  know,  is  an 
octogenarian  and  for  many  years  endowed 
this  province  with  very  useful  and  important 
service.  I  was  going  to  say  to  him,  and  I 
will  say  in  his  absence,  that  we  on  this  side 
of  the  House  have  discovered  that  this  gov- 
ernment rather  searches  for  things  of  the 
past,  it  is  rather  struck  by  tradition,  it  is 
rather  wrapped  up  in  symbols  that  testify  to 
the  glorious  achievements  of  years  gone  by. 

It  is  therefore  a  pity,  and  I  deem  it  one, 
that  this  debate  was  not  called  yesterday, 
for  it  was  on  March  10,  in  the  late  hours  of 
the  evening,  in  the  year  1865,  after  a  pro- 
longed and  vicious,  vigorous  debate  which 
contained  many  intemperate  and  ill-chosen 
thrusts  from  one  side  of  the  chamber  to  the 
other— 100  years  ago  last  night— that  the 
motion  that  the  question  now  be  put  was 
finally  voted  upon  by  the  members  assembled 
at  Quebec  in  the  Legislature  of  Canada  and 
the  72  resolutions  which  were  to  found  the 
basis  of  the  Constitution  of  this  country  were 
adopted.  The  vote  was  89  to  33,  a  majority 
of  about  3  to  1. 

Therefore,  one  can  see  that  100  years  ago 
last  night  there  was  not  anything  approach- 
ing unanimity.  There  had  been  six  provinces, 
you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker— six  had  agreed 
to  come  in,  but  by  the  time  the  72  resolutions 
were  debated  in  the  Legislature  of  Canada, 
only  four  remained  that  were  willing  to  join 
together,  and  they  could  not  find  unanimity 
in  the  first  place  about  whether  in  fact  they 
should  join  together  and  form  the  great 
experiment  that  has  become  this  country,  nor 
could  they  find  a  high  degree  of  unanimity 
about  how  that  federal  system  was  going  to 
work.  There  were  many  and  divergent  points 
of  view. 

The  hon.  Attorney  General's  remarks,  I 
thought,  were  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
trial  lawyer  who  has  the  first  crack  at  the 
jury.  He  rather  sought  to  anticipate  some  of 
the  arguments  that  we  would  put  forward 
and  he  sought  very  eloquently  and  in  a  very 
well  prepared  fashion  to  deal  with  the  argu- 
ments that  may  be  raised  from  this  side  of 
the  House. 

But  let  me  hastily  assure  him,  in  adoption 
of  his  very  term,  a  fait  accompli,  that  we  on 
this  side  of  the  House  in  this  party  would  feel 
that  it  would  hardly  sit  well  to  emit  from  otir 
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months  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  this 
formula  to  the  extent  that  we  would  now  be 
prepared  to  vote  against  it.  Since  this  govern- 
ment, exercising  as  it  does  the  right  to  advise 
the  Crown  in  these  matters,  has  committed 
this  province,  along  with  the  nine  other  prov- 
inces, to  the  adoption  of  this  formula,  then 
at  this  juncture,  having  been  presented  by 
what  the  hon.  Attorney  General  himself  calls 
a  fait  accompli,  we  are  left  in  the  position 
that  we  will  vote  for  the  resolution  because  it 
would  be  irresponsible  for  us  to  vote  against 
it.  But  in  voting  for  a  resolution  it  is  not  the 
practice  of  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker— and 
may  it  never  become  so— that  we  on  this  side 
are  therefore  disabled  from  presenting  our 
own  point  of  view. 

Sir,  part  of  that  point  of  view  begins  with 
these  remarks:  A  generation  ago— I  think  it 
was  1937,  but  it  may  have  been  1938-70 
years  after  this  country  had  been  founded,  it 
was  discovered  or  recognized  by  the  leaders 
of  government,  both  in  the  provinces  and  in 
the  federal  government,  that  the  federal 
system,  and  indeed  The  British  North 
America  Act,  had  developed  some  kinks  that 
ought  to  be  investigated  and  perhaps,  if  it 
were  deemed  possible,  to  be  ironed  out  so 
that  the  federalism  under  which  we  govern 
ourselves  might  work  more  eflRciently  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Canada.  To  that  end, 
a  Royal  commission  was  appointed,  the 
Rowell-Sirois  commission.  It  was  staffed  by 
people  who  were  leading  figures  both  in  the 
political  and  the  judicial  life  of  this  country, 
under  the  joint  chairmanship  of  two  very 
great  men.  The  terms  of  reference  of  that 
commission  were  very  brief  indeed.  They 
included  these  words: 

The  Prime  Minister  recommends  that  it 
is  expedient  to  provide  for  a  re-examina- 
tion of  the  economic  and  financial  basis  of 
Confederation  and  of  the  distribution  of 
legislative  powers  in  the  light  of  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
last  70  years. 

Now  we  know.  Hon.  members  will  note  the 
expressions  used  and  how  contemporary  they 
are  now  28  years  later— "in  the  light  of  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  last 
70  years." 

Is  it  facetious  to  remark  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  that  day  perhaps  was  imbued 
with  some  occult  powers  that  he  saw  things 
that  other  people  did  not  see,  and  I  will 
leave  it  at  that.  But  even  he  could  not  even 
have  anticipated,  using  his  own  methods,  the 
rapid  technological  and  social  changes  that 
we  now  have  to  deal  with  in  the  mid-1960s. 

Yet  that  commission  went  from   coast  to 


coast  and  heard  submissions  from  a  multi- 
plicity of  organizations,  it  gave  much  search- 
ing thought  to  the  problems  of  Confederation 
that  were  opened  up  to  it,  and  it  finally  was 
able  to  put  its  report  on  the  desk  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Ottawa. 

That  commission  recommended  that  we 
Canadians  should  have  a  look  at  the  Con- 
stitution—The British  North  America  Act— 
from  the  point  of  view  of  determining  what 
should  be  effective  matters  of  legislative  juris- 
diction appropriate  to  each  level  of  govern- 
ment. That  is  to  say,  to  put  it  in  simple 
terms,  we  should  so  revise  that  Constitution 
that  the  federal  government  would  be  per- 
forming its  functions  in  those  fields  that 
were  matters  of  national  concern,  and  the 
provincial  governments  would  exercise  juris- 
diction in  the  fields  that  were  of  intimate 
concern  to  their  peoples  within  the  respective 
provinces. 

It  is  sad  to  relate  that  a  generation  later, 
this  document,  the  three  volumes  of  the 
Rowell-Sirois  commission,  has  almost  become 
something  of  a  museum  piece.  I  was  rather 
surprised  that  in  his  discourse,  his  polemics, 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  at  no  time  men- 
tioned the  researches  of  this  commission. 
Indeed,  the  only  place  that  reference  is  ever 
made  to  the  Rowell-Sirois  commission  is 
within  our  universities  where  students  pur- 
suing studies  in  history,  economics,  political 
science  or  law,  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
researches  of  great  minds  of  the  past. 

But  in  1965,  as  in  1939,  the  problem  still 
remains,  and  the  problem  is  highlighted  by 
the  very  wording  of  the  resolution  that  we 
now  deal  with  before  the  House. 

Because  the  resolution,  in  my  view,  loses 
sight  of  the  perspective;  that  the  important 
thing  in  regard  to  our  Constitution  is  not  its 
repatriation.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  all 
of  the  discussions  surrounding  the  removal 
of  The  British  North  America  Act  from  the 
Parliament  of  Westminster  and  bringing  it 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  Ottawa,  a  quali- 
tative emphasis  has  been  given  to  this  word 
"repatriation."  Qualitative,  in  the  sense  that 
people  have  been  misled  into  a  pattern  of 
thought  that  the  mere  removal  of  the  Con- 
stitution from  Westminster  is,  in  itself,  going 
to  solve  most  of  our  problems. 

Of  course  that  is  not  so.  To  put  it  graphic- 
ally in  the  nuclear  age,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
problem  of  moving  the  Constitution  from 
Westminster  to  Ottawa  covdd  be  achieved  by 
the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Minister  of  National 
Defence  notifying  the  Air  Chief  Marshal  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  that  he  wanted 
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the  fastest  jet  available  to  take  oflp  for  London 
airport  and  rush  over  to  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster,  the  mother  of 
Parhaments,  get  the  document  and  bring  it  to 
Ottawa. 

That  is  hov*^  simple  that  is.  Indeed,  when 
the  staflF  officer  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force  went  to  the  hall  of  Westminster  and 
said:  "Give  us  that  British  North  America  Act 
that  we  may  take  it  where  it  belongs,  to  our 
Parliament  at  Ottawa,  which  is  the  capital  of 
Canada";  all  of  those  concerned  in  British 
government  who  are  aware  of  this  problem, 
would  say,  "Amen!"  They  would  say 
"Dominus  vobiscum!  We  are  glad  to  get 
rid  of  it.  We  have  wanted  you  to  take  it 
from  us  for  50  years." 

The  British  have  always  been  embarrassed, 
tremendously  embarrassed,  that  we  Canadians 
have  been  coming  to  them  since  1867  to  this 
very  day;  and  this  formula,  this  Act,  will  be 
the  last  time.  They  have  been  embarrassed 
that  we  have  had  to  come  to  them  and  to 
ask  them  to  make  amendments;  and  there 
have  been  many  occasions  when  we  have 
sought  that. 

The  embarrassment  got  so  bad  that  there 
was  a  standing  rule  in  that  House,  which  is 
composed  of  some  600-odd  members,  and  in 
the  House  that  is  composed  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal;  that  when  the  Cana- 
dian Constitution  was  being  discussed,  when 
the  bill  was  moved  to  amend  it,  that  no  one, 
no  one  was  to  utter  a  sound.  That  was  almost 
an  unwritten  rule.  In  fact,  I  dare  say  amend- 
ments went  through  the  House  at  West- 
minster with  such  a  degree  of  quiet  that  if  a 
mouse  were  to  run  around  someone  would 
say,  "Put  moccasins  on  that  mouse." 

That  typifies  and  graphically  displays  the 
embarrassment  the  British  have  had  in  respect 
of  the  amendment  of  our  Constitution.  There- 
fore I,  as  a  Canadian  and  as  a  member  of 
this  Legislature,  I  say  that  if  finally  we  are 
going  to  bring  the  document  home  and  amend 
it  ourselves  and  be  able  to  amend  it  ourselves, 
as  indeed  a  sovereign  people  should  be  able 
to,  then  all  I  can  do  is  utter,  in  sibilant 
fashion,  my  grateful  thanks  that  we  have 
achieved  that  stage  in  the  development  of  our 
nationhood. 

But,  sir,  to  return  to  my  earlier  theme,  the 
repatriation  of  the  Constitution  is  really  not 
the  major  problem.  The  major  problem,  in 
my  estimation,  is  that  in  this  year  1965  men 
of  goodwill  and  understanding,  such  as  we 
have  a  tradition  of  having  produced  in  this 
north  half  of  the  North  American  continent, 
must  sit  down  at  the  common  table  and 
resolve    among   themselves   what   spheres    of 


jurisdiction  the  various  levels  of  government 
are  going  to  be  responsible  for  and,  again, 
this  resolves  itself,  I  say  to  you,  sir,  to  put 
things  simply— when  really  they  cannot  be 
put  simply— this  is  a  very  complex  problem. 

You  know,  sir,  I  interpolate  to  say  that  in 
making  this  speech  this  afternoon  I  feel  the 
greatest  sense  of  inadequacy,  and  indeed,  sir, 
a  humility,  that  I  am  asked  to  stand  here  by 
my  party  and  discuss  a  problem  of  this 
magnitude  and  to  appear  to  do  so  with 
facility,  when  the  problem  does  not  admit 
of  the  facile  treatment.  This  is  a  very  complex 
problem  and  a  problem  that  has  around  it 
a  total  spectrum  of  opinion.  There  are  shades 
of  opinion  that  are  reflectable  in  any  area 
which  I  might  mention. 

To  emphasize  what  I  am  trying  to  put 
across  for  the  edification  of  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  I  say  that  our  major  problem 
if  we  are  to  make  this  federation  work  is  to 
determine,  first,  what  the  various  levels  of 
government  are  going  to  do,  and  then  second, 
having  determined  it,  we  must  determine  how 
the  levels  of  government  are  going  to  derive 
the  revenue  that  is  requisite  for  them  to 
properly  carry  out  their  responsibilities  of 
legislative  jurisdiction.  I  say,  sir,  that  by  the 
time  1967  rolls  around,  I  hope  that  men  of 
good  will,  will  have  at  least  arrived  at  a  point 
of  view,  a  common  point  of  view,  a  consensus 
—as  we  say  in  the  law  a  "consensus  ad  idem" 
—that  it  will  be  realized  that  the  day  ought 
to  be  past  when  provincial  governments  have 
to  come  to  the  national  seat  of  power  at 
Ottawa  with  cap  in  hand,  as  if  it  was  a 
gigantic  cornucopia  of  money,  and  to  beg  for 
handouts. 

We  have  to  treat  that  as  something  of 
archaic  thought.  If  provinces  are  to  carry  out 
their  legislative  responsibilities  then  they 
mtist  have  their  own  source  of  revenue  to 
enable  them  to  do  it,  and  not  have  to  beg 
the  federal  government  to  give  them  the 
much-needed  money.  I  hope  I  make  my  point 
in  that  regard  and  I  will  leave  it. 

I  was  glad  the  hon.  Attorney  General  did 
not  mention  this  because  I  wanted  the  pleas- 
ure of  mentioning  it,  but  he  treats  this  docu- 
ment as  a  living  document,  and  of  course  that 
is  what  it  is.  A  constitution  in  a  federal  state 
must  be  a  living  organism,  it  must  be  capable 
of  change  and  flexibility  in  order  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  in  the  narrating  of  history  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  quite  had  in  mind  the 
necessity  for  flexibility  and  change  that  they 
might  have  had;  but  who  am  I  to  criticize 
them  100  years  ago? 

However,  the  problem  was  highlighted  In 
words— if  I  may  beg  leave  to  recite  them  and 
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put  them  in  the  records  of  this  House— that 
I  would  not  be  capable  of  concocting.  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  in  her  speech  at  Quebec 
City  in  October,  1964,  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  province  of  Quebec,  had  this  to  say  about 
our  Constitution; 

A  dynamic  state  should  not  fear  to 
reassess  its  political  philosophy.  That  an 
agreement  worked  out  100  years  ago  does 
not  necessarily  meet  all  the  needs  of  the 
present  should  not  be  surprising. 

Of  course,  in  those  words  she  caught  the  very 
essence  of  our  problem  in  this  Confederation. 

I  disagree  with  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
when  he  says  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution—and what  I  mean  by  the  Constitu- 
tion is  The  British  North  America  Act,  I 
disagree  with  him  when  he  says  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  had  in  mind  provincial 
rights.  My  researches  indicate  to  me  that  if 
they  had  them  in  mind  they  did  not  have  them 
very  much  in  mind. 

The  Fathers  of  Confederation,  I  think  it  is 
very  fair  and  accurate  to  say,  thought  in 
terms  of  a  unitary  state.  They  thought  the 
provincial  legislatures  would  be  little  more  in 
influence,  jurisdiction  and  legislative  power 
than  county  councils  are  today,  and  proof  of 
that  attitude  towards  provincial  legislatures  is, 
I  think,  inherent  in  the  words  of  Sir  Alexander 
Tilloch  Gait,  a  Liberal  Minister  of  Finance, 
one  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation,  and  in- 
cidentally the  first  man  to  ever  make  the 
proposal  in  a  legislature  of  Canada  that  the 
provinces  should  form  a  confederation.  He 
did  that  in  1858,  nine  years  before  it  became 
a  reality.  Listen  to  his  words: 

While  on  the  other  hand,  local  legisla- 
tures having  to  deal  rather  with  municipal 
than  with  great  general  questions  will  be 
able  to  dispose  of  them  in  a  manner  more 
satisfactory  to  the  people,  and  at  infinitely 
less  expense  than  now. 

You  note  from  his  use  of  words  his  conception 
of  what  provincial  legislatures  were  going  to 
be.  He  spoke  of  them  as  dealing  with  muni- 
cipal questions.  Then  to  reinforce  that  a  little 
later  on  in  dealing  with  the  responsibilities, 
he  allowed  himself  to  tell  them  how  they  were 
going  to  get  the  money  to  do  it,  and  he  used 
these  words: 

So  much  money  will  come  from  the  sale 
of  public  lands,  the  sale  of  licences,  natural 
resources  revenues  and  so  forth,  that  the 
provinces  will  never  have  to  levy  direct 
taxation  at  all.  We  give  them  the  right  of 
that  in  section  92,  but  they  will  never  have 
to  exercise  it. 

Were  not  those  amazing  words?  In  other 
words,  he  said  the  provinces  were  going  to  be 


able  to  finarice  their  legislative  responsibilities 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  and  licences,  and 
he  did  not  know— I  say  this  in  amusement  and 
I  hope  in  his  celestial  home  that  he  does  not 
look  with  too  great  disfavour  on  me— but  he 
did  not  know  in  speaking  of  sales  how  much 
money  we  would  make  from  the  sale  of 
liquor.  He  would  have  been  horrified  in  his 
day  if  he  had  known  that  $100  million  would 
fall  into  provincial  cofiFers  from  the  sale  of 
C2H5OH. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  What 
about  gasoline  tax?  Does  the  hon.  member 
think  they  had  that  in  mind? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  doubt  it.  It  ought,  of  course, 
to  be  pointed  out,  and  I  hope  we  never  lose 
the  facility  of  laughing  at  ourselves  a  bit,  that 
one  of  the  great  contributions  to  the  life  of 
this  country,  and  indeed  to  the  profit-making 
activities  of  government,  was  made  by  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Mackenzie  King  when  he  dis- 
covered during  the  war  that  it  was  more 
profitable  to  put  water  in  the  whisky  and  sell 
the  water  than  it  was  to  sell  pure  whisky. 
When  he  discovered  the  formula  for  adding 
water  it  is  noted  that  provincial  governments, 
though  they  had  the  right  after  the  war  to  go 
back  and  make  the  whisky  stronger,  preferred 
to  sell  Lake  Ontario  rather  than  the  whisky. 

It  boils  down  to  this,  that  the  Fathers  of 
Confederation  never  envisaged  the  awful 
responsibilities  that  provincial  Legislatures 
would  have— the  field  of  education,  the 
complex  that  has  replaced  the  little  red 
schoolhouse;  the  enormous  expenditures  on 
highways  that  are  required,  the  2.5  million 
cars  that  we  have  in  this  province;  and,  as 
I  have  said  before  and  perhaps  I  have  not 
said  it  in  the  hearing  of  some  who  are  now 
present,  we  are  our  brother's  keeper  in  a 
much  greater,  more  immediate,  more  impor- 
tant sense  than  John  A.  Macdonald,  Georges 
Etienne  Cartier,  Gait,  McGee,  Brown,  Lange- 
vin  and  the  rest  of  them  ever  anticipated. 
Government  has  accepted  willingly  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ameliorating  the  conditions  of 
those  who  are  imable  at  all  times  to  look 
after  themselves. 

Therefore,  that  underlines  the  words  of 
Her  Majesty,  the  Queen.  If  I  may  refer  to 
them  without  discourtesy,  this  agreement 
was  worked  out  100  years  ago  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  and 
that  fact  should  not  be  surprising.  But  during 
the  100  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution 
has  been  somewhat  mutilated  and  distorted, 
and  its  meaning  has  sometimes  been  almost 
unrecognizable  when  put  in  the  context  of 
what  was  said  about  these  resolutions  before 
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they  were  enacted  in  The  British  North 
America  Act.  We  owe  a  great  deal  of  that 
distortion  to  British  judges,  wherein  we,  as 
Canadians,  felt  the  respository  of  all  omnisci- 
ence in  matters  legal  resided. 

We  took  our  problems  2,000  or  3,000  miles 
away  from  their  natural  setting  and  deposited 
them  before  the  Privy  Council  and  asked  the 
judicial  committee  to  rule  upon  them  and 
give  us  advice  on  how  they  ought  to  be 
straightened  out.  Some  of  those  judges,  of 
course,  took  very  odd  views  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  delighted  such  political  figures 
in  the  life  of  this  province  as  Sir  Oliver 
Mowat,  who  without  in  any  way  hiding  his 
intentions,  decided  to  make  an  outright  on- 
slaught on  the  repository  of  powers  in  the 
federal  government  at  Ottawa.  Sir,  he  was 
successful;  indeed  he  was  successful  in  per- 
suading the  judges,  both  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  and  in  the  judicial  commit- 
tee, to  heighten  provincial  autonomy,  giving 
more  and  more  powers  to  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  the  provinces. 

It  came  to  this  pass— I  cite  but  one  ex- 
ample—that the  matter  of  the  regulation  of 
insurance  companies  became  a  provincial 
responsibility.  I  am  one  who  has  never  been 
able  to  look  with  equanimity  on  legislative 
control  of  the  insurance  companies  by  the 
provincial  government.  The  reason  for  that, 
of  course,  is  that  I  do  not  see  any  diflFerence 
in  the  activities  of  insurance  companies  in 
the  creation  of  credit  than  in  the  activities  of 
banks.  If  banks  are  under  federal  legislative 
control,  I  say  that  insurance  companies  and 
trust  companies  ought  also,  for  the  same 
reason. 

But  the  Dominion  government  tried  on 
many  different  occasions— I  think  six  or  seven 
—to  win  at  law  some  legislative  control  over 
insurance  companies,  and  finally  it  even  tried 
to  regulate  them  under  the  criminal  law. 
That  may  surprise  the  hon.  members,  but  it 
tried  under  that  head  of  power.  Finally  Chief 
Justice  Duff,  in  a  moment  of  pique— and  he 
was  a  man  capable,  they  tell  me,  of  becoming 
rather  trenchant  in  his  criticism— told  the 
federal  authorities,  "I  am  getting  tired,  we 
are  getting  tired;  you  are  boring  us  to  death 
with  these  attempts  of  yours  to  get  control 
over  the  insurance  companies." 

So  it  went  for  a  long  period  of  time,  that 
the  emphasis  was  placed  upon  provincial 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  federal  power. 
There  are  no  students  of  constitutional  history 
here— other  than  my  hon.  friend  from  Forest 
Hill  (Mr.  Dunlop),  who  will  be  listening  very 
carefully  to  everything  I  say,  to  correct  me 
out  of  the  depths  of  his  knowledge,  which  I 


have  learned  to  admire— but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  since  approximately  1940,  the  trend  has 
been  the  other  way.  An  emphasis  is  now 
being  placed  by  the  courts  on  the  federal 
powers  and  there  has  been  a  trend  toward 
centralism— the  people  in  Quebec  would  not 
like  the  use  of  this  word. 

Sir,  whether  that  goes  on  or  not,  the  real 
question,  and  I  seek  leave  to  underline  it 
again,  is  that  before  we  stress  the  importance 
of  this  resolution,  we  must  make  it  clear  that 
in  these  exciting  days— these  days  of  assess- 
ment of  our  past,  these  days  of  prediction  and 
determination  for  our  future— we  must  make 
it  clear  what  are  to  be  the  responsibilities  of 
the  two  major  levels  of  government.  And  that 
falls  short  in  this  modem  age  of  ecumenicit>', 
of  having  to  put  down  on  paper  so  that  it  is 
there  in  the  form  of  a  contract,  the  spheres  of 
legislative  jurisdiction. 

There  is  another  method  of  doing  it,  and 
that  method  has  come  to  be  known  by  the 
phrase,  co-operative  federalism.  In  that  re- 
gard, I  would  single  out  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, and  I  would  speak  about  it  in  words 
that  I  could  not  make  in  the  Legislature  of 
Quebec,  even  though  I  speak  their  tongue 
with  facility.  But  I  can  make  them  here 
without  evoking  criticism  or  opprobrium 
from  any  hon.  member  on  any  side  of  the 
House,  and  I  would  say  that  we  in  Ontario 
do  not  fear  the  intervention  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  field  of  education.  Indeed, 
on  the  contrary,  I  would  think  that  we  would 
invite  it. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis) 
gives  the  impression  of  course,  at  all  times, 
that  he  would  be  satisfied  if  the  cornucopia 
would  loosen  up  and  produce  some  more 
change  to  enable  him  to  build  bigger  and 
better  institutions. 

But,  sir,  co-operative  federalism  has  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  now  that  we  have 
entered  into  the  agreement  for  vocational 
training,  and  we  in  the  province  have  the  right 
to  administer  the  programme,  to  select  the 
teachers,  to  design  the  courses  of  study  and 
under  the  wonderful  arrangement,  all  the 
federal  government  has  to  do  is  pay  75  per 
cent  of  the  cost. 

So  I  say  that  we  do  not  fear  it.  On  the 
contrary,  we  invite  such  participation.  In 
Quebec,  of  course,  that  would  be  anathema. 
They  would  look  upon  such  intrusion  by  the 
federal  government  as  being  little  more  than 
an  ill-concealed  attempt  to  destroy  their  cul- 
ture, because  Quebec,  unlike  us— and  we  must 
never  forget  this— was  delineated  in  the  report 
of  the  commission  on  bilingualism  and  bi- 
culturalism     recently.      Ontario     has     always 
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looked  at  Ottawa  with  a  conciliatory  and  co- 
operative attitude,  recognizing  that  the 
federal  government  has  its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  national  sphere.  Quebec  on 
the  other  hand- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Did  you  say 
Ontario  has  always  been  conciliatory? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  in  recent  years,  let  me 
say.  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  from  Woodbine 
in  the  20th  century— be  careful.  We  are 
debating  this  in  a  spirit  of  amity.  Do  not 
spoil  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  even  in  the  20th  century. 
Hepburn  was  not  very  conciliatory. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Quebec  has  looked  upon  the 
federal  government  as  an  enemy  and  an 
adversary  to  be  watched,  to  be  guarded 
against.  We  hope  that  within  the  next  few 
years  that  perhaps  we  will  approach  the  last 
part  of  this  century  in  common  understand- 
ing; that  our  French  Canadian  brethren  will 
change  their  attitude,  will  be  willing  to  con- 
cede a  little  bit  in  the  partnership  that  is  the 
foundation  of  this  nation. 

I  see  the  development  of  co-operative 
federalism  as  a  device  that  will  enable  us  on 
a  national  scale,  with  the  utmost  of  co- 
operation from  the  provinces,  to  develop  this 
country  to  a  high  degree  of  economic  activity 
and  to  educate  our  young  people  in  order  for 
them  to  be  able  to  compete  in  a  world  that 
has  become  fiercely  competitive  where  the 
fruits  go  to  the  strong  and  the  well-educated. 
I  would  say  that  the  keynote  of  our 
relationship  with  the  federal  government  in 
putting  into  effect  this  formula  requires  an 
attitude  of  mind  that  accepts  change,  and 
the  desire  for  flexibility  that  will  permit 
change.  I  must  say,  and  I  descend  to  a  lower 
level,  that  I  am  one  who  is  not  entirely  satis- 
fied that  this  formula  will  permit  the  flexi- 
bility that  is  necessary  within  our  federal 
system. 

For  one  thing,  I  am  unable  to  understand 
how  it  came  about  at  the  conference  that  in 
part  two  of  the  formula  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  given  authority  under  certain  condi- 
tions to  legislate  under  heads  6,  10,  13  and 
16,  of  section  92.  I  do  not  think  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  delineated  what  they  were. 
Six  has  to  do  with  the  establishment,  main- 
tenance and  management  of  public  and 
reformatory  prisons  in  and  for  the  province. 
In  that  regard,  1  expect  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Grossmon),  except 
for  The  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  would 
be  just  as  happy  if  they  took  them  all  over, 


all  of  the  responsibility  for  the  incarceration 
of  those  who  are  anti-social. 

Ten  has  to  do  with  local  works  and  under- 
takings, other  than  those  having  to  do  with 
steamships,  railways,  canals. 

Thirteen  is  property  and  civil  rights  in  the 
province. 

Sixteen,  generally  all  matters  of  a  merely 
local  or  private  nature  in  the  province. 

The  last  two,  of  course,  are  matters  phrased 
in  language  which  is  fairly  broad  and  general. 

The  federal  government  is  given  authority 
to  legislate  in  those  fields,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  provincial  governments  under 
certain  conditions,  are  given  authority  to 
legislate  in  all  of  the  matters  enumerated  in 
section  91.  Really,  in  reason,  and  being  moti- 
vated by  the  greatest  desire  to  understand,  I 
cannot  conceive— and  I  hope  whoever  speaks 
next  will  tell  me— I  cannot  conceive  why  the 
people  meeting  in  conference  in  Ottawa, 
should  ever  have  it  in  mind  that  the  federal 
government,  even  by  the  wildest  stretch  of 
imagination,  would  give  up  to  the  provinces, 
some  of  the  matters  that  are  in  the  29  heads 
of  section  91.  Could  one  ever  conceive  that 
they  would  give  up  any  legislative  power  in 
regard  to  number  seven,  militia  and  naval 
service  and  defence?  Now,  it  may  be  that 
some  of  these  provincial  war  lords,  as  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press  calls  them,  want  their 
own  navy.  Maybe  they  want  to  have  a  navy. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  a  nautical  back- 
ground, as  1  have  myself— 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  So  has 
our  leader- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  and  indeed  the  hon.  leader 
of  our  party  (Mr.  Thompson)  has  a  nautical 
background.  But  I  would  not  expect  that  the 
first  citizen  of  our  province  would  want  to 
have  a  private  army  or  air  force  or  navy,  but— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Not 
me.  No  private  navies,  no  private  armies! 
No  place  for  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  not,  either.  This  is  not 
really  so  irresponsible,  but  he  deserves  it.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  hon.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, beyond  the  mountains,  started  one  to- 
morrow.  Nothing  he  would  do  would  surprise 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  saying  that,  perhaps  I  waxed 
a  bit  facetious.  But  which  one  has  money 
in   banking? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Bennett  wants  to  get  into 
the  banking  field. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Savings  banks,  number  16.  We 
have  seen  recently  that  the  hon.  Mr.  Bennett 
tried  to  start  a  bank  in  British  Columbia 
and  the  federal  government  refused  to  give 
him  any  powers  to  do  so.  Patents  of  inven- 
tion and  discovery.    Naturalization  and  aliens. 

I  would  not  conceive— and  I  have  cited 
three  or  four  heads— I  would  not  conceive 
that  the  federal  government,  in  the  wildest 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  would  ever  permit 
the  provinces  to  legislate  in  any  of  those 
fields.  It  makes  me  wonder  why  the  framers 
of  this  document  ever  bothered  to  put  it  in. 

I  must  go  on  to  say  that  in  the  way  they 
have  set  up  the  formula,  the  word  rigidity, 
notwithstanding  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Attorney  General,  I  think  is  a  very  apt  and 
very  appropriate  one.  I  think  that  those  in 
the  country  interested  and  concerned  about 
this  document,  who  have  used  that  word,  are 
people  whose  opinion  is  very  weighty  and 
very  respectable.  That  brings  me  to  make 
this  criticism.    I  drew  attention  to  it  before. 

When  one  knows  something  of  the  history 
of  how  The  British  North  America  Act  was 
written,  and  how  it  came  into  being,  one 
recognizes  that— to  put  it  with  gravity— the 
fullest  participation  for  public  discussion  was 
granted  by  the  framers.  They  started  in 
Charlottetown  and  they  came  to  Quebec  and 
decided.  At  Quebec  the  deal  was  made,  they 
came  to  an  agreement,  a  consensus,  and  the 
resolutions  were  framed. 

I  must  not  get  too  serious,  because  it  is 
rather  interesting  what  happened  after  they 
got  to  Quebec,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  refresh  the  minds  of  some  hon. 
members.  It  was  agreed  at  that  time  that 
when  they  left  Quebec  in  October,  1864— 
because  this  was  before  they  had  television 
and  all  these  alert  and  energetic  reporters  up 
here— they  would  go  themselves  and  dissemi- 
nate the  word  to  the  people.  They  had  to 
carry  it  by  word  of  mouth  and  use  the  Indian 
tom-toms  or  something  in  order  to  inform 
the  people  about  the  decision  that  had  been 
made.  And  they  set  out  from  Quebec  to  do 
that,  to  permit  the  people  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  to  give— pardon  me,  Canada 
West  and  Canada  East— the  opportunity  to 
scrutinize,  to  analyze  these  resolutions. 

When  they  got  to  Montreal,  the  whole 
deal  fell  on  evil  days  because,  as  some  hon. 
members  will  remember,  Montreal  was  the 
first  place  after  leaving  Quebec  that  they 
were  going  to  start  this  gigantic  propaganda 
eflFort,  and  the  city  of  Montreal  tendered 
them  all  a  luncheon.    Should  I  tell  the  story? 

Some  hon.  members:  Yes. 


Mr.  Sopha:  At  the  luncheon,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Montreal  proposed  a  toast  to  the 
health  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation.  It 
was  incumbent  upon  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
to  reply  to  the  toast  tendered.  Having  eaten 
his  meat  and  drunk  his  wine,  Sir  John  A. 
rose,  and  he  was  so  indisposed  he  was  unable 
to  get  out  more  than  four  words  when  he  fell 
forward,  his  face  into  his  plate. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  He  was  leaning  forward. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  was  what? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  He  was  leaning 
forward  and  overbalanced. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  Sir  Alexander  Tilloch  Gait 
had  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  Well,  that  did 
not  stop  them,  and  dissemination  and  com- 
munication of  the  proposals  were  made  so 
that  there  was  wide  public  discussion.  If  one 
goes  through  the  debates  of  1865— this  thick 
volume,  which  records  what  took  place  from 
February  3  to  March  10  of  that  year— one 
sees  that  members  refer  to  conversations  with 
their  constituents  and  communications  from 
them  and  objections  raised  by  them.  So  this 
matter  of  founding  this  country  was  a  matter 
of  very  deep  concern  in  all  parts  of  Canada 
East  and  Canada  West,  and  of  such  a  deep 
concern  in  the  Maritimes  that  they  decided  to 
pack  the  whole  thing  in,  and  quit  before  they 
got  started. 

That  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  what  has  gone 
on  here.  I,  for  one,  must  stand  in  my  place 
and  express  considerable  resentment  that  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  until  this  be- 
came a  fait  accompli  to  make  any  observations 
about  such  an  important  matter,  such  a  deep- 
rooted  and  essential  basic  matter  in  regard  to 
the  life  of  this  country,  as  the  formula  for 
amending  the  very  Constitution  of  this 
country. 

My  words  are  not  very  significant,  sir, 
and  I  do  not  adopt  any  pretence  that  I  am 
any  authority  to  make  any  representations 
that  might  be  useful,  but  there  are  others 
who  have  more  respectable  opinions  than 
mine. 

Some  years  ago,  while  this  was  in  progress, 
be  it  remembered,  the  association  of  law 
teachers,  a  group  of  people  who  spend  their 
time  exclusively  in  examining  matters  of  a 
legal  nature,  protested  most  strongly  about 
the  method  adopted  by  the  several  govern- 
ments toward  the  amendment  of  our  Con- 
stitution. They  protested  against  the  secret 
meetings,  the  holding  of  these  conferences  in 
camera,  the  absence  of  publication  about 
their  nature,  and,  more  important  than  any 
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of  the  others,  the  failure  to  soHcit  opinions 
from  those  who  were  qualified  to  give  advice. 
On  December  6,  1960,  I  am  happy  to  say 
—in  order  that  I  do  not  give  the  impression 
that  I  am  a  Johnny-come-lately  with  these 
observations— I  made  observations  of  a  similar 
nature  to  the  previous,  the  former  but  two 
Attorney  General,  the  former  but  one— 

An  hon.  member:  We  know  the  one  you 
mean. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  hon.  friends  know  the  one  I 
mean.  The  Attorney  General  led  a  delegation 
of  his  associates  to  Ottawa— I  think  it  was 
in  October— to  speak  to  Attorneys  General 
assembled  there  from  the  other  provinces  in 
order  to  make  an  approach  toward  a  formula 
for  amending  our  Constitution  in  Canada. 

You  will  forgive  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  read- 
ing a  speech  I  made  at  some  previous  time, 
I  hope.  I  do  not  want  to  emulate  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions,  but  it  is 
always  important  to  refer  to  these. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  has 
a  good  memory. 

Mr.  Sopha:  To  quote: 

That  the  Constitution  should  be  amended 
in  Canada  admits  of  no  opposition  or  of  no 
doubts.  Interestingly  enough  the  province 
of  Saskatchewan  was  the  only  delegation 
which  apparently  had  constitutional  lawyers 
of  eminence  accompanying  it.  Now,  that 
impoverished  province  sought  the  services 
of  Professor  Frank  Scott  of  McGill  and 
Dean  Cronkite  of  the  faculty  of  law  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  two  outstand- 
ing constitutional  lawyers.  The  delegation 
from  this  government,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  determine,  consisted  of  Professor  Brady 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  who  is  an 
economist,  and  Mr.  Clifford  Magone,  a 
former  deputy  Attorney  General.  Mr. 
Magone  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  the 
highest  repvitation  among  lawyers;  he  is  not 
a  constitutional  lawyer,  however.  Again,  so 
far  as  I  can  determine,  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  advice 
or  assistance  of  anyone  versed  in  the  field 
of  constitutional  law. 

May  I  add,  sir,  that  Ontario,  aside  from  Pro- 
fessor Scott,  had  the  most  able  constitutional 
expert  in  this  country  in  the  person  of  Pro- 
fessor Bora  Laskin,  who  has  published  a  text 
on  the  field  and  has  collected  and  compiled 
the  cases.  They  might  have  availed  them- 
selves of  his  advice. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  hon.  member 
related  to  him? 


Mr.  Sopha:  He  comes  from  a  distinguished 
family.  His  brother  was  mayor  of  Port  Arthur. 

An   hon.  member:    He  was  bom   in   Fort 

William. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  twin  cities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  in  Ontario,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  glad  we  have  his  gene- 
alogy straightened  out.  Then  later— and  may 
I  point  out  to  the  hon.  members,  I  would  not 
burden  them  with  reading  more  than  a  few 
scant  portions  of  this— but  may  I  point  out  to 
them  that  in  those  days  when  you  made  a 
speech  on  anything  of  importance,  the  Hon. 
Leslie  Frost  made  a  speech  right  along  with 
you,  so  in  looking  at  Hansard,  you  could  not 
tell  who  was  making  the  speech.  Right  after 
the  remarks  that  Ihave  read,  there  is  a  long 
interjection  by  the  Hon.  Leslie  Frost. 

Then  later  on,  I  said  this— another  brief 
reference. 

But  I  do  say  this,  that  not  all  of  the 
brains  in  the  field  of  law,  in  the  field  of 
constitutional  law,  are  lodged  in  The  De- 
partment of  the  Attorney  General.  I 
do  not  hold  a  brief  for  any  lawyer  to  get 
him  a  job,  but  I  say  there  are  at  least  two 
men  in  this  province  who  are  well  equipped. 
One  of  them  is  Professor  Laskin  and  the 
other  is  B.  J.  McKinnon,  who  practises 
downtown.  The  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General,  as  with  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan, might  avail  itself  of  the  wisdom 
of  these  men. 

It  always  seems  in  public  life  that  you  have 
to  wait  a  number  of  years  to  see  the  vindica- 
tion of  your  position.  Only  recently,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  was  pleased  to  inform  this 
House  that  he  had  appointed  an  advisory 
council,  and  I  guess  he  did  it  to  impress  me. 
But  I  got  the  feeling  that  you  had  to  be  a 
Rhodes  scholar  to  get  on  it,  and  I  do  not 
know  if  that  is  meant  to  impress  a  person  or 
not.  I  am  not  impressed  by  people  being 
Rhodes  scholars,  but  I  will  deal  with  that 
during  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Education.  My  position  has  been  vindicated 
because  finally  the  advice  of  such  an  eminent 
constitutional  lawyer  as  Bora  Laskin  is  being 
sought. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  does  the  hon. 
member  have  against  Rhodes  scholars? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  say  that  during  the  esti- 
mates. I  want  to  develop  a  tradition  of  train- 
ing scholars  in  Canada.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  have  to  send  scholars  abroad  to  surround 
themselves  with  prestige. 
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Mr,  MacDonald:  Do  you  not  think  that 
education  is  international  in  scope? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  but  we  will  deal  with  that 
at  a  later  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Let  us  move  on  and  get 
on  with  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister, I  am  gratified  that  finally  he  has  sought 
the  advice  of  Professor  Laskin  and  at  this 
point  it  is  perfectly  appropriate  that  I  say  to 
him  perhaps  the  thing  to  do— and  I  have  to 
put  this  in  the  most  temperate  and  persuasive 
way  that  I  can— perhaps  the  thing  to  do,  and 
I  invite  him  to  consider  this,  is  to  say  to  the 
authorities  at  Ottawa  that:  In  regard  to  our 
approval  for  this  amending  formula,  I  have 
now  constituted  an  advisory  council  which 
draws  upon  some  of  the  best  intellects  in  my 
province,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of  Canada, 
men  of  immense  stature  in  all  fields  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  and  I,  as  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province— and  I  am  putting  words  in  the 
mouth  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— I  would 
prefer  that  we  leave  the  amending  formula 
until  I  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
with  this  council  and  asking  for  their  advice 
in  regard  to  its  provisions. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  quite  a  respectable 
posture  to  take.  I  say  that  in  my  opinion— it 
is  only  one  opinion  amidst  7,000,000— that  we 
do  not  have  to  rush  into  this.  For  98  years 
now,  the  amending  power  has  been  at  West- 
minster. We  do  not  have  to  have  it  here  in 
Ottawa  tomorrow  or  next  week,  next  month 
or  next  year,  it  really  does  not  matter  if  it 
does  not  arrive  here  for  two  or  three  years. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  a  superb  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  with  this  advisory  council 
and  men  of  such  immense  stature  in  this 
field  as  Dr.  Eugene  Forsey,  who  is  an  out- 
standing expert— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  agrees  with  this 
formula. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Does  he?  Well,  Professor 
Laskin  does  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  that  is  why  we 
put  this  group  together,  for  variations  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  having  exposed  the  points 
of  view  to  this  council,  I  would  be  interested 
to  see  the  spectrum  of  opinion  that  would 
emerge  between  Dr.  Creighton,  Professor— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  will  not  be  unani- 
mous, I  can  assure  the  hon.  member. 


Mr.  Sopha:  —and  Professor  McDonald— 
and  even  that  banker,  whom  I  do  not  know— 
the  opinion  that  might  emerge  from  them. 
It  is  merely  a  suggestion  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  who  has  the  ultimate  responsibility 
in  this  regard,  can  disregard  that  suggestion. 

Now,  just  one  last  point  for  historical 
accuracy,  because  some  future  historian  might 
look  at  this  debate  today,  and  I  want  to  ask 
the  hon.  Attorney  General:  Did  he  say  in  his 
remarks  that  in  aU  of  the  amendments  to  The 
British  North  America  Act  there  was  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  provinces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  said  that  wherever 
the  fundamental  rights  of  the  province  were 
concerned— and  I  cited  the  statement  in  the 
White  Paper,  wherever  the  rights  of  the  prov- 
inces; fundamental,  entrenched  rights  were 
concerned— the  consent  of  the  provinces  was 
obtained.  I  made  the  exception  of  the 
amendment  of  1949  which  is  in  the  present 
British  North  America  Act,  section  91,  sub- 
section 1,  which  was  designed  and  framed 
to  deal  only  with  federal  rights.  But  there 
was  considerable  diflFerence  of  opinion  that 
this  would  affect  the  rights  of  the  provinces. 

If  the  hon.  member  would  afford  me  a 
moment,  I  believe  I  could  find  for  him  the 
quotation  from  the  White  Paper.  I  took  it  to 
be  accurate  and  I  think  it  is  so,  dealing  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  let  me  go  on  record  in 
this  regard— and  perhaps  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  can  then  find  that  quotation.  Down 
to  1907  we  do  not  know  how  many  amend- 
ments there  were.  There  is  no  instance  of  the 
provinces  being  consulted  about  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  before  1907,  even  though 
two  of  the  amendments  affected  provincial 
rights  of  representation  in  the  federal  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  And  the 
hon.  member  regards  that  as  following 
within  the  provincial  Constitution? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  the  provincial 
formula? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  it  does  in  the  amending 
formula.  Of  the  11  subsequent  amendments 
after  1907,  only  three-in  1940,  1951  and 
1960— received  prior  provincial  consent,  al- 
though the  compact  theory  was  frequently 
raised  and  discussed  during  this  period.  The 
author  of  this  book  I  referred  to— R.  McGregor 
Dawson,  who  wrote  The  Government  of 
Canada— calls  the  compact  theory— that  is  the 
one  enunciated  by  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
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that  prior  provincial  consent  is  required- 
plausible,  but  it  is  constructed,  he  says,  on 
sheer  invention. 

In  fact,  on  the  1943  amendment  which 
postponed  the  redistribution  of  seats  in  the 
Commons,  Mackenzie  King  took  an  entirely 
different  stand  on  this  occasion.  The  prov- 
inces were  not  consulted  even  though  the 
Legislature  of  Quebec  passed  a  resolution  of 
protest  and  the  Quebec  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, Duplessis,  asked  King  to  forward  the 
protest  to  the  British  Prime  Minister  together 
with  Duplessis'  request  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment should  refuse  to  pass  the  desired 
amendment.    King  declined  to  do  so. 

Now,  representation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  Ottawa  in  this  new  amending  formula 
is  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  provincial 
rights,  and  history  just  does  not  support  the 
statement  that  I  thought  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  made,  that  there  had  always  been 
unanimous  consent  about  the  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  suggest  that  history  supports  me 
entirely,  and  of  those  amendments  which  the 
hon.  member  cites,  many  do  not  affect  pro- 
vincial fundamental  rights  granted  to  the 
provinces  at  Confederation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  in  the  philosophy- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  finally,  I  have  come  to 
the  end.  I  do  not  want  to  anticipate  what 
my  hon.  leader  is  going  to  say,  because  he  is 
going  to  make  a  contribution  to  this  debate, 
which  will  be  very  valuable,  but  I  am  de- 
lighted that  we  have  the  opportunity  at  long 
last  to  discuss  these  important  matters.  Even 
though  attendance  be  scant,  that  does  not 
detract  from  the  importance  of  the  matters 
that  we  are  dealing  with  here.  If  other  people 
want  to  go  somewhere  else  while  we  talk 
about  the  very  roots  of  our  nationhood,  I  can 
only  say  that  this  is  the  place  where  these 
matters  ought  to  be  discussed.  I  invite  the 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  to  be 
here  next  Tuesday  when  the  title  of  my 
address  is  going  to  be,  "Yes,  again." 

I  want  to  end  by  putting  in  the  record  the 
words  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  when  he 
announced  the  formation  of  his  advisory 
council.    He  said: 

Its  principal  function,  of  course,  will  be 
to  advise  the  government,  and  I  feel  that 
this  function  will  relate  particularly  to  the 
relationship  between  this  province  and  the 
other  provinces,  and  between  this  province 
and  the  federal  government. 

I  feel  it  should  be  in  a  position  to  study 
and  advise  the  government  regarding  our 


position  as  a  province  within  Confedera- 
tion. It  should  also  be  able  to  advise  the 
government  as  to  present  and  futiu-e  con- 
stitutional requirements  of  this  province, 
such  requirements  to  be  considered  both 
independently  of,  and  in  relation  to,  con- 
stitutional changes  and  amendments  being 
proposed  or  studied  by  any  other  provincial 
government  or  by  the  federal  government. 

I  say,  sir,  to  him,  as  a  fellow  lawyer,  that  to 
me  those  words  speak  in  the  present  indica- 
tive. They  speak  as  of  the  day  in  which  they 
were  first  read  into  the  record,  and  if  he 
means  what  he  says,  before  he  gives  his  final 
consent— the  consent  of  this  Legislature  to  the 
federal  authorities  who,  after  all,  are  very 
gratified  with  the  approach  that  he  has  made 
and  the  attitude  that  he  has  displayed  in 
dealing  with  this  important  matter— before 
he  gives  them  the  final  imprimateur,  he  can 
say  to  them,  "I  want  this  matter  studied  by  a 
group  of  experts  that  I  have  to  hand,  so  that 
I,  John  Parmenter  Robarts,  will  feel  satisfied 
when  the  light  of  history  is  placed  upon  me, 
that  I  have  done  the  right  thing  here."  In 
doing  it  that  way,  his  conscience  will  be  at 
rest  for  all  time  and  he  will  some  day  sleep 
in  his  happy  hunting  ground  where  poli- 
ticians of  his  stature  find  their  final  resting 
place. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  speaking  to  this  motion,  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  the  New  Democratic  Party  opposes 
the  way  in  which  the  motion  has  come  be- 
fore this  House.  We  do  not  either  consent 
to,  or  concur  in,  the  procedure  that  has  been 
followed  by  this  government  and  which,  in 
substance,  makes  a  mockery  of  democracy. 

My  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine, in  the  debate  on  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  emphatically  and  concisely  stated  our 
position.    I  need  only  refer  to  a  brief  passage 
in  his  remarks  in  Hansard,  on  February  2: 
I    think    it    is    most    important    in    the 
interests  of  democratic  accountability  that 
the  people's  elected  representatives  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
and  let  the  government  know  what  their 
thinking  is  at  the  important  stages  of  at 
least  some  of  the  more  important  matters 
that  may  be  under  negotiation.    I  think  it 
is  equally  important  that  the  public  should 
have   the   advantage   of  public  discussions 
of  these  issues  so  that  it  will  fully  appre- 
ciate everything  that  is  involved. 

The  suggestion  I  am  making  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  to  the  House  as  a 
whole  for  future  consideration,  is  that  when 
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matters  of  this  importance  are  under  dis- 
cussion, we  should  have  debates  in  this 
House  before  they  are  settled— not  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  government— but  so  that 
the  government  may  have  some  expression 
of  view  from  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people.  Then,  naturally,  there  will 
come  a  time  in  most  of  these  cases  when 
the  agreement  entered  into  will  again  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  House,  but  at  that 
stage  we  will  have  reached  what  amounts 
to  a  rubber-stamp  process.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  a  very  important  matter,  we 
have  nothing  but  a  rubber-stamp  process. 
We  have  had  no  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
matter  as  such. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  very  narrow  limits 
allowed  to  us  to  discuss  this  important  matter, 
we  wish  to  devote  our  attention  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  motion  placed  before  this  House 
by  the  hon.  Attorney  General  and  we  would 
like  to  have,  in  making  up  our  minds  as  to  the 
position  this  party  will  take  on  this  motion, 
the  benefit  of  any  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posals put  forward,  by  the  advisory  committee 
on  constitutional  matters.  In  this  connection 
I  refer  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  some  two  weeks  ago,  when  he 
elaborated  on  the  purposes  to  be  served  by 
that  committee.    He  stated: 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  prin- 
cipal function  of  this  advisory  committee 
on  Confederation  will  be  to  advise  the 
government.  I  feel  that  this  function  will 
relate  particularly  to  the  relationships  be- 
tween this  province  and  the  other  prov- 
inces, and  between  this  province  and  the 
federal  government. 

Later  on  in  his  remarks,  he  says: 

But  what  I  really  envisage  is  an  advisory 
committee— it  will  be  a  continually  func- 
tioning committee. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  here  are  entitled,  in 
the  consideration  of  this  matter,  to  have 
placed  before  us  whatever  information  the 
government  has  in  its  possession,  whether  or 
not  this  matter  has,  in  fact,  been  referred  to 
that  committee;  whether  that  committee  is 
considering  this  matter;  whether  the  govern- 
ment has  received  any  comments  of  any 
nature  from  any  of  the  members  of  that 
committee  in  respect  to  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
as  we  understand  it,  is  in  substance  three- 
fold. It  is  partly  set  forth  in  the  White  Paper 
and  stated  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amending 
formula  is  to  transfer  to  legislative  authori- 
ties in  Canada,  acting  either  singly  or  in 


combination,  complete  and  exclusive  power 
of  amendment  over  the  whole  of  the 
Constitution  of  Canada. 

And  second,  to: 

Terminate  all  authority  now  vested  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
enact  statutes  forming  part  of  Canadian 
law. 

But  also,  third: 

To  provide  in  substance  the  specific  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  amending  that 
Constitution. 

It  has  been  rather  dramatically  put,  both  by 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  and  also  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  in  somewhat  tlie 
same  terms  as  were  published  in  a  com- 
munique quoted  in  the  White  Paper  following 
the  conference  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  and  the  Premiers  of  the  provinces  on 
October  14,  1964,  when  it  was  stated: 

"As  a  result,"  the  communique  added, 
"our  Constitution  will  have  become,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Canada,  truly 
and  wholly  Canadian." 

It  has  been,  of  course,  a  trite  truism  that 
constitutional  lawyers  and  others  have  con- 
sidered this  particular  anomaly  in  our  con- 
stitutional framework  for  some  considerable 
time  in  an  effort  to  devise  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  Canadian  Constitution  could,  in 
fact,  be  amended  in  Canada. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  we  should 
overemphasize  the  procedure  and  the  steps 
which  have  been  evolved  and  placed  before 
this  assembly  in  this  motion.  The  present  role 
of  the  Parhament  of  the  United  Kingdom  is, 
in  fact,  only  a  formal  one.  No  amendment 
has  been  enacted  by  the  Parhament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  unless  it  has  been  requested 
by  Canada;  and  conversely  every  amendment 
requested  by  Canada  has  been  enacted. 

A  request  by  Canada  for  amendment  is  by 
joint  address  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  and  Senate  to  the  Queen,  an 
example  of  which  is  in  the  recital  proposed 
and  anticipated  in  the  bill  included  in  this 
motion. 

No  amendment  will  be  made  by  the  British 
Parliament  solely  upon  the  request  of  a 
Canadian  province.  The  Canadian  Parliament 
will  not  request  an  amendment  directly 
affecting  federal-provincial  relationships  with- 
out prior  consultation  and  agreement  with  the 
provinces.  It  is  simply  the  function  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  act  in 
an  extremely  formal  way  in  relation  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Canadian  Constitution.  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  prime  factor 
that  precipitated  the  agreement  of  the  prov- 
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inces  in  this  particular  amending  formula 
placed  in  this  motion  before  us,  is  that  in 
1949,  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  alone  of  its 
own  volition,  by  an  address  to  the  Queen, 
obtained  an  amendment  to  The  British  North 
America  Act  permitting  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  to  amend  the  Constitution,  subject  to 
certain  particular  exceptions.  It  is  my  con- 
sidered view  that  it  was  the  concern  of  the 
provinces  about  the  extent  of  that  amending 
power  which  in  fact  led  the  provinces  to 
agree  finally  on  a  method  by  which  the  Con- 
stitution of  Canada  could  be  amended.  One 
of  the  factors  in  reaching  that  agreement 
was  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  as  the  central  government,  and  it  was 
a  condition  of  that  agreement  that  the  amend- 
ing power  contained  in  The  British  North 
America  Act  by  the  amendment  of  1949 
should  in  fact  be  curtailed. 

I  believe  this  to  be  so  because,  if  one 
examines  The  British  North  America  Act  at 
the  present  time,  one  finds  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial amending  machinery  available  within 
the  Act.  In  the  first  head  of  Section  91,  it  is 
provided  that  the  Parliament  of  Canada  has 
the  power  to  enact  laws  for  the  amendment 
from  time  to  time  of  the  Constitution  of 
Canada;  except  as  regards  matters  coming 
within  the  classes  of  subjects  by  this  Act 
assigned  exclusively  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
provinces;  or  as  regards  rights  or  privileges 
by  this  or  any  other  constitutional  act  granted 
or  secured  to  the  Legislature  or  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province  or  to  any  class  of  persons 


with  respect  to  schools;  or  as  regards  the  use 
of  the  English  or  the  French  language;  or 
as  regards  the  requirements  that  there  shall 
be  a  session  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
at  least  once  each  year,  and  that  no  House 
of  Commons  shall  continue  for  more  than 
five  years  from  the  day  of  the  return  of  the 
writs  for  choosing  the  House,  provided  how- 
ever that  a  House  of  Commons  may,  in  time 
of  real  or  apprehended  war,  invasion  or  in- 
surrection, be  continued  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  if  such  continuation  is  not  opposed 
by  the  votes  of  more  than  one-third  of  the 
members  of  such  House. 

These  specific  provisions  now  contained  in 
the  first  head  of  section  91  have,  of  course, 
been  entrenched  in  the  amending  bill  and 
will  require,  in  each  individual  case,  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  the  provinces  of 
Canada  with  the  possible  exception  of  two 
or  three  instances  where  that  consent  may 
only  be  required  by  single  provinces  if  those 
provinces  alone  are  affected  by  an  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  in  substance,  there  is  no 
change  so  far  envisaged  by  this  amending 
formula. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Might  I  say  that  if  the  mem- 
ber has  just  completed  a  point  perhaps  this 
would  be  a  good  place  for  adjournment. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  I  do  now  leave  the 
chair  to  resume  at  8. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  CANADA 

(continued) 

Mr.  J,  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  adjournment,  I  had  pointed  out 
that  the  amending  formula  insofar  as  it 
affects  head  one  of  section  91  of  The  British 
North  America  Act,  simply  entrenches  the 
exceptions  set  forth  under  that  head  and, 
furthermore,  in  the  amending  formula  itself, 
the  power  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  is 
limited  to  matters  in  relation  to  the  executive 
government  of  Canada  and  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Commons,  which  I  believe  is  the 
substantial  curtailment  of  the  power  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  as  presently  set  out  in 
head  one  of  section  91. 

So  far  as  the  Constitution  of  each  province 
is  concerned,  head  one  of  section  92  now 
provides  that  the  Legislature  of  a  province 
may  make  laws  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment from  time  to  time  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  province,  except  as  regards  the  ofRce 
of  Lieutenant-Governor.  These  words  are 
repeated  in  section  7  of  the  amending 
formula,  which  simply  reads  that: 

Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  Canada,  in  each  province  the 
Legislature  may  exclusively  make  laws  in 
relation  to  the  amendment  from  time  to 
time  of  the  Constitution  of  the  province, 
except  as  regards  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Those  are  the  existing  provisions  of  The 
British  North  America  Act,  so  far  as  amend- 
ment is  concerned.  Under  the  existing  Act 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  distribution  of 
legislative  powers  between  the  provincial 
governments  and  the  federal  government 
under  section  91  and  section  92  now  requires 
the  unanimous  consent  to  make  any  amend- 
ment in  that  distribution— the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  provincial  governments  and  the 
federal  government. 

Similarly,  education  under  section  93  of 
The  British  North  America  Act,  certainly 
now  requires   unanimous   consent   of   all   tlie 


provinces,  subject  to  the  exception  in  con- 
nection with  Newfovmdland.  This  also,  under 
the  amending  formula  as  set  out  in  section 
4,  similarly  requires  the  unanimous  consent 
of  all  the  provinces,  subject  again  to  the 
special  exception  with  respect  to  education 
in  the  province  of  Newfoundland. 

Similarly,  the  change  in  the  minimum 
representation  of  any  province  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  under  section  51A  of  The 
British  North  America  Act,  requires  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  the  provinces,  at  tlie 
present  time,  and  similarly  will  so  require  it 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  pro- 
posed   amending  Act. 

I  need  not  elaborate  the  other  specific 
instances  where  unanimous  consent  is  re- 
quired. It  is  required  so  far  as  Senate 
representation  is  concerned.  It  is  required  so 
far  as  proportionate  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  concerned. 

I  think  this  is  sufficiently  illustrative  of  the 
very  simple  proposition  that  the  amending 
formula  as  set  out  in  the  proposed  bill  is 
nothing  other  than  a  codification  of  existing 
rules,  conventions  and  usages  which  have 
grown  up  in  past  times  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  This  is 
subject  to  two  comments.  One  is  that  the 
provision  of  section  5  is  a  new  provision, 
simply  stating  that  so  far  as  all  matters— 
which  can  only  be  residual  and  minor  matters 
—are  concerned  which  are  not  entrenched 
under  the  other  provisions  of  the  amending 
bill,  Uien  amendment  may  be  made  to  such 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  provided  the 
Legislatures  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
provinces,  representing  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  Canada,  concur  in  these 
amendments. 

I  think  we  will  find  that  this  particular 
provision,  section  5,  will  have  a  very  limited 
ambit  of  operation,  and  while  there  may 
possibly  be  matters  which  formerly  would 
have  required  the  consent  of  all  the  provinces 
and  would  now  be  able  to  be  amended  under 
the  provisions  of  section  5,  there  may  also 
be  other  matters  which  at  the  present  time 
could    be    amended    by    the    Parliament    of 
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Canada  alone,  which  now  would  require  to 
be  amended  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5. 

My  brief  comment  on  part  2  of  the  pro- 
posed amending  bill  relating  to  the  delegation 
of  authority  is  simply  that  this  has  been  a 
problem  that  has  taxed,  and  indeed  vexed, 
persons  interested  in  constitutional  matters 
for  a  long  time.  It  can  adequately  be 
summed  up,  simply,  in  the  phrase,  how  to 
delegate  without  in  fact  delegating.  This  new 
provision  will,  in  our  view,  provide  some 
area  of  flexibility  and  some  hope  and  promise 
of  a  capacity  for  adaptation  of  our  Constitu- 
tion to  the  needs  of  our  society;  but  it 
requires  the  consent  of  at  least  four  provinces. 

I  need  only  mention  the  difficulty  over  the 
years  of  this  particular  type  of  legislation  by 
referring  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  in  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
potato  marketing  board  case  in  1952. 

If  we  then  turn  to  the  net  effect  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  under  the  amending 
formula,  I  think  we  can  say  that  the  powers 
of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
terminate  or  to  enact  laws  with  respect  to 
Canada  is  effectively  terminated,  or  will  be 
effectively  terminated,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  10  of  the  amending  Act  which 
provides  that: 

No  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  passed  after  the  coming 
into  force  of  this  Act  shall  extend  or  be 
deemed  to  extend  to  Canada  or  to  any 
province  or  territory  of  Canada  as  part  of 
the  law  thereof. 

It  is  also  quite  clear  that  the  amending 
formula  will  permit  the  amendment  in  Canada 
of  the  Canadian  Constitution.  We  are,  how- 
ever, satisfied  that  there  has  been  in  substance 
no  real  change  other  than  the  provision  with 
respect  to  the  delegation  of  authority  con- 
tained in  part  2,  and  other  than  the  rather 
narrow  flexibility  provided  by  section  5  of 
the  new  bill  to  the  existing  conventions  and 
usages  governing  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  through  the  formality  of  an 
address  to  the  Queen  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  for  a  bill  to  be  passed  by  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  think  on  balance  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  the  Constitution  amendable  in  Canada 
but  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  good 
reason  for  adopting  this  kind  of  amending 
formula,  which  in  fact  does  nothing  other 
than  codify  the  existing  rules  for  that  amend- 
ing process,  subject  again  to  the  two  minor 
comments  which  I  have  made  respecting 
section  5  and  the  .provision  of  part  II. 


Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
May  I  ask  the  hon.  member  a  question?  What 
about  the  consensus  clause— two-thirds  of  the 
provinces  and  50  per  cent  of  the  population? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  It  does  not 
apply  to  anything  that  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Is  that  not  an  extension 
of  the  amending  provisions  that  you  referred 
to? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  view  which 
I  have  of  section  5  is  simply  that  the  basic 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  are  dealt  with 
elsewhere  in  the  amending  bill,  and  section  5 
has  only  a  residual  or  minor  effect  in  terms 
of  possible  amendment.  Then  indeed  the 
requirement  is  so  high  that  little,  if  any, 
effect  will  in  fact  result  from  it.  If  one  takes 
the  present  situation  in  Canada— and  I  am 
subject  to  correction,  and  I  assume  the  gov- 
ernment will  tell  us  what  combination  of 
provinces  could  avail  themselves  of  this 
particular  provision— I  would  think  at  the 
present  time,  for  example,  that  the  four 
Maritime  provinces  and  the  three  prairie 
provinces  would  be  unable  to  make  use  of 
section  5  of  the  amending  formula.  I  assume, 
subject  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  that 
in  substance  what  we  are  saying  is  that  this 
provision  of  section  5  requires  at  least  one 
of  the  provinces  of  Ontario  or  Quebec  in 
order  to  make  it  an  effective  amending 
provision.  I  think  it  is  within  this  very 
narrow  framework  that  we  feel  that  section  5 
will  have  only  a  limited  effect  in  providing 
for  flexibility  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution. 

It  can,  of  course,  be  said  that  in  one 
perspective  this  is  a  logical  result  of  the  con- 
stitutional development  of  Canada  and 
accomplishes  this  particular  project  of  bring- 
ing back  to  Canada  the  Constitution. 

I  think  it  is  consistent  with  a  viewpoint 
which  has  often  expressed  itself  that  we  must 
now  round  out  the  completion  of  the  Con- 
federation process.  The  status  of  Canada  was 
defined  in  the  Statute  of  Westminster  in  1931, 
the  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  were 
abolished,  the  union  of  Canada  with  New- 
foundland was  consummated,  and  now  this 
is  the  last  remaining  matter  which  needs  to 
be  dealt  with  to  complete  the  process  of 
Confederation. 

Of  course,  the  affairs  of  men  do  not  wait 
upon  the  logic  of  completing  our  Confedera- 
tion, because  in  Canada  today  we  have  a 
crisis  which  far  overweighs  the  kind  of  arid 
legalism    that    is    mirrored    in    the    amending 
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proposals  put  forward  under  this  motion.  I 
think  it  is  this  kind  of  narrow  legal  approach 
which  has  done  so  very  much,  right  from  the 
inception  of  the  Constitution  of  Canada,  to 
bedevil  its  development,  and  it  seems  to  me 
passing  strange  that  we  should  be  asked  in 
this  Legislature  to  provide  for  an  amending 
process  which  is  entirely  the  work  and  the 
criterion  of  lawyers. 

I  think  that  the  Constitution  of  Canada  is 
much  more  than  a  mechanical  legalistic  game 
of  static  arrangements  for  the  amending  pro- 
cess. I  think  it  is  necessary  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Canada  should  have  some  capacity  or 
elasticity  to  develop,  to  expand,  to  permit  our 
society  to  adapt  and  adjust  to  the  changing 
conditions  under  which  we  live,  and  it  is  our 
submission  that  this  amending  proposal  does 
not  in  fact  allow  this  kind  of  capacity  and 
this  kind  of  elasticity  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  our  society  in  the  present-day  world. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  much  larger  aspect  to 
the  Constitution  of  Canada  than  is  embodied 
in  the  framework  of  this  motion  that  is  before 
this  Legislature,  and  I  think  we  would  be 
very  remiss  if  we  were  not  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity here  to  express  some  of  the  factors 
which  are  involved  in  this  challenge  presented 
in  Canada,  regarding  the  Constitution  and 
Confederation  of  the  provinces  of  Canada. 

I  think  everyone  in  this  House  will  agree 
that  throughout  the  whole  history  of  Canada, 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  heritage,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  constitutional  de- 
velopment, there  have  been  three  constant 
and  continuing  factors  which  have  condi- 
tioned the  whole  of  the  lifeblood  of  the 
Canadian  society  from  its  earliest  days.  One 
of  them  has  been  the  pressure  of  the  United 
States  of  America— and  before  that  time,  of 
the  English  colonies  to  the  south— on  the 
reaches  of  Canada,  which  our  society  inhabits 
and  has  inhabited  for  some  long  time.  I 
think,  in  addition  to  that,  there  has  been  a 
second  constant  factor:  the  penetration  and 
the  development  of  Canada  from  east  to  west 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  waterways  and  out 
over  the  Prairies,  and  now  extending  to  the 
north  and  to  the  more  westerly  and  northerly 
parts  of  our  country.  I  think  the  third  con- 
stant factor  has  been  the  continual  adjust- 
ment of  the  French  Canadian  people  with 
their  fellow  people  who  are  living  in  and  in- 
habiting this  part  of  the  country. 

I  think  that  at  all  times,  whenever  we  find 
in  Canada  a  situation  where  these  three  con- 
stant factors  in  our  development  are  at  work 
at  the  same  time,  it  creates  tensions  and 
stresses  which  in  our  society  cause  a  sub- 
stantial uneasiness  and  which  require  effective 


solutions  to  meet  the  challenges  posed  by 
those  three  constant  factors.  We  live  today 
in  a  time  when  these  three  constant  factors 
in  our  development  are  all  at  work.  I  need 
not  elaborate  here  that  Canada  is  subject  to 
the  voracious  appetite  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  natural  resources  in  Canada, 
and  that  that  pressure  is  continuing  to  this 
day.  We  also  know  that  we  are  continuing  to 
drive  through  with  our  development  of  the 
whole  of  Canada,  our  expansion  to  the  north 
and  to  the  west  in  an  economic,  political  and 
cultural  sense.  We  also  know  that  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  French  Canadian  people  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  to  fellow  Canadians 
in  Canada  is  a  matter  which,  in  the  dynamism 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  at  the  present  time, 
requires  adjustment  and  requires  adaptation 
of  OTir  Constitution. 

T  think  it  is  our  particular  task  at  this  time 
to  meet  this  kind  of  challenge.  I  think  it  is 
our  need  to  find  a  solution  to  the  political 
problems,  which  are  caused  by  the  same  three 
factors  that  over  a  long  period  of  our  history 
have  conditioned  the  development  and  growth 
of  Canada. 

We  can  see  tliem  at  work  in  Canada— in  the 
history  of  Canada  over  a  long  period  of  time 
—back  to  the  explorations  of  the  early  French 
explorers,  back  to  the  time  of  the  para- 
military operations  of  the  French  governors 
in  Canada,  back  to  the  time  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  American  revolutionary  wars 
and  The  Quebec  Act  in  1774,  and  back  to  the 
relationship  of  The  Constitution  Act  in  1791 
following  upon  the  aftermath  of  the  American 
revolutionary  wars.  We  can  see  them  in  the 
War  of  1812,  we  can  see  them  in  1840  in  the 
political  solution  which  was  arrived  at  at 
that  time  after  the  rebellions  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  in  1837  and  1838.  We  can 
see  them  at  the  time  of  Confederation  in  the 
relationship  between  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  constitu- 
tional conferences  which  took  place  in  1864 
and  1865.  We  can  see  the  same  three  factors 
at  work  in  the  consolidation  from  1867  on 
to  the  present  day  of  the  political  outline  and 
framework  of  Canada. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  at  this  time  we 
should  recognize  some  of  the  factors  which 
were  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  were 
involved  in  the  Confederation  in  1864,  1865 
and  1866.  I  would  like  to  take  the  time  of 
the  House  to  read  some  short  excerpts  from 
the  reminiscences  of  Sir  Richard  J.  Cart- 
wright,  who  was  a  very  pronounced  partisan 
but  did  have,  in  his  later  days,  an  opportunity 
to  record  some  of  his  recollections  with 
respect    to    the    functioning    of   the    political 
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system  in  Canada  in  1863  and  1864.  The 
reminiscences  take  the  form  of  a  reporter 
asking  questions  and  Sir  Richard  Cartwright 
answering  the  questions. 

Reporter:  I  think  you  said.  Sir  Richard, 
that  the  Parhament  was  sitting  at  Quebec 
when  you  joined  in  1863.  Was  not  this 
very  inconvenient? 

Sir  Richard:  It  was,  undoubtedly,  to  the 
members  from  Ontario,  but  it  had  its  com- 
pensations. 

Reporter:  In  what  way?   Please  explain. 

Sir  Richard:  Well,  first  of  all,  the  per- 
ambulating system,  as  it  was  called,  under 
which  the  Parliament  spent  four  years  at 
Quebec  and  four  at  Toronto,  had  im- 
doubtedly  the  effect  of  making  not  only  the 
public  men  but  all  men  of  large  affairs 
in  either  province  very  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  and 
the  temper  of  the  people  in  Quebec  and 
Ontario  respectively  than  they  ever  were 
before  or  since. 

Reporter:  Would  this  not  have  occurred 
if  Parliament  had  remained  at  Montreal? 

Sir  Richard:  I  do  not  think  so.  Montreal 
was  largely  English,  and  the  two  nation- 
alities kept  very  much  apart  from  each 
other.  A  man  might  live  in  Montreal  a 
long  time  and  come  very  little  in  contact 
with  the  French  population,  if  he  chose. 
He  could  hardly  do  so  in  Quebec. 

Reporter:  How  were  the  Ontario  mem- 
bers affected? 

Sir  Richard:  On  the  whole,  their  sojourn 
in  Quebec  did  them  good.  They  were 
mostly  self-made  and  self-educated  men, 
especially  those  from  western  Ontario,  with 
the  true  English  insularity  of  thought  well 
developed  To  these  men  it  was  a  sort  of 
revelation  to  be  dropped  and  kept  for 
several  months  at  a  time  in  a  city  which 
was  almost  a  bit  of  old  France— as  France 
was  three  centuries  ago— and  (though  that 
was  a  detail)  a  walled  and  fortified  town 
at  that  time  with  a  considerable  garrison  of 
regular  troops.  Spending  nearly  half  of 
every  one  of  four  consecutive  years  in  such 
a  place  modified  many  of  their  ideas,  even 
in  their  own  despite.  If  it  did  nothing 
else,  they  were  compelled  to  understand 
the  political  situation  a  good  deal  better, 
and  to  realize  the  difficulties  of  governing 
such  a  country. 

Reporter:  You  were  pretty  completely 
isolated,  I  suppose? 

Sir  Richard:  In  winter,  to  quite  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  At  that  season  it  was 
quite  common  for  the  railway  journey  from 


Toronto  and  the  western  peninsula  to  Que- 
bec to  consume  three  or  four  days  each 
way.  Winnipeg  is  now  in  point  of  time 
nearer  Ottawa  than  western  Ontario  was 
to  Quebec  at  that  season,  and  members 
frequently  spent  two  or  three  months  to- 
gether at  the  seat  of  government  without 
being  able  to  return  home  once. 

Reporter:  Rather  a  curious  condition! 

Sir  Richard:  It  had  its  bad  side,  no 
doubt.  Members  got  out  of  touch  with 
their  constituents.  They  felt  themselves 
practically  free  from  all  restraints  and 
sometimes  formed  dissipated  habits  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  done.  Still, 
on  the  whole,  they  generally  profited  by 
their  experience. 

Reporter:  How  was  it  with  the  Quebec 
members? 

Sir  Richard:  I  am  afraid  in  their  case 
tlie  results  of  their  sojovirn  in  Toronto  were 
by  no  means  so  satisfactory.  They  were 
rather  reticent  in  speaking  of  their  im- 
pressions of  Ontario,  but  as  I  got  to  know 
them  better,  I  found  that  they  usually  re- 
turned home  in  a  rather  dissatisfied  frame 
of  mind.  They  complained,  and  I  am 
afraid  not  without  reason,  that  they  were 
ignored  and  treated  with  but  scant  courtesy 
by  the  people  of  Ontario.  They  could  not 
help  admitting  the  wealth  and  progress 
made  in  the  upper  province,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  returned  home  with  a  very  strong 
determination  not  to  give  up  any  privileges 
they  possessed,  and  a  very  firm  conviction 
that  they  would  receive  but  scant  justice 
at  the  hands  of  an  Ontario  majority  if  they 
allowed  the  demand  for  representation  by 
population  to  be  acceded  to. 

Reporter:  Would  you  please  explain? 

Sir  Richard:  You  see,  they  were  prac- 
tically alone  on  a  continent  on  which  they 
had  been  for  a  considerable  space  of  time 
the  first  settlers,  and  which  they  had  long 
hoped  to  make  a  second  and  greater 
France.  They  had  not  by  any  means  for- 
gotten those  days,  and  they  clung  the 
more  to  their  laws  and  language  and  re- 
ligion. Also  they  considered  themselves 
in  some  important  respects  as  a  better 
educated  and  more  civilized  people  than 
their  rough  neighbours  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Ontario.  Altogether,  while  I  heartily 
regretted  it,  I  ceased  to  wonder  at  their 
aversion  to  deliver  themselves  over,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  as  they  thought  they  would 
be,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Parliament 
completely  dominated  by  Ontario.  You 
will  recollect  that  in  1863  it  was  believed 
by  both  parties   that  if  representation  by 
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population  was  conceded,  Ontario  would 
have  had,  in  a  very  few  years,  a  majority 
of  two  to  one  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 
It  did  not  so  turn  out  in  fact,  but  that  was 
the  universal  expectation  at  the  time,  and 
it  goes  far  to  account  for  the  temper  with 
which  the  public  men  of  Quebec  regarded 
what,  in  itself,  looked  a  very  fair  and 
reasonable  proposition. 

Reporter:  Your  first  session  must  have 
been  an  exciting  one. 

Sir  Richard:  It  was  like  taking  a  raw 
recruit  straightway  into  a  desperate, 
pitched  battle.  No  such  deadlock  had  ever 
existed  before,  nor  has  any  such  arisen 
again,  and  it  had  a  profound  effect— in- 
fluence—on  all  who  took  part  in  it.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  for  nearly  a 
year  at  a  most  critical  period  in  her  history, 
Canada  had  no  government. 

Reporter:  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the 
question  of  Confederation  was  not  before 
the  people  at  all  in  1863. 

Sir  Richard:  Not  in  the  very  slightest 
degree.  The  thing  itself  had  been  mooted 
many  times  long  before,  and  discussed  as 
desirable,  in  an  academic  sort  of  way,  but 
neither  party  had  made  it  a  plank  in  their 
platform  in  1863,  nor  had  it  been  debated 
at  all  on  the  hustings. 

Reporter:  Was  there  no  speculation  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  probable  future 
of  Canada? 

Sir  Richard:  There  was,  naturally,  a  good 
deal  of  unrest  and  uncertainty  in  the  first 
half  of  1863.  Everything  in  the  Civil  War 
in  the  United  States  seemed  to  hang  in  the 
balance.  The  south  had  just  won  a  mar- 
velous series  of  victories  under  Lee  and 
Jackson,  the  French  had  established  them- 
selves in  force  in  Mexico,  and  it  was  more 
than  rumoured  that  in  the  event  of  any 
further  decided  success  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederates,  Napoleon  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  recognize  the  south.  Not  a  few 
persons  who  were  in  a  position  to  know 
have  since  assured  me  that  if  Lee  had  won 
at  Gettysburg  this  would  certainly  have 
occurred. 

Reporter:  And  would  this  have  seriously 
affected  the  situation   in  Canada? 

Sir  Richard:  If  it  had  brought  about  the 
cessation  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  per- 
manent severance  of  the  north  from  the 
south,  it  is  very  likely  that  it  would.  I 
much  doubt  if  that  war  had  come  to  an 
end  in  1863  if  the  project  of  Confederation 
would  have  been  mooted  in  1864.  By  that 
time  the  success  of  the  north  had  become 
assured   and   it  was   growing   clear  to   us 


that  if  we  were  to  exist  at  all  as  a  separate 
state  in  North  America,  we  must  unite 
together  in  some  shape. 

I  have  taken  the  time  simply  to  read  those 
particular  excerpts  to  point  out  that  the 
Constitution  of  Canada  and  the  constitutional 
history  of  Canada,  from  its  very  earliest  days, 
has  related  to  the  response  by  Canada  to  the 
political  realities  of  the  time  in  which  the 
various  amendments  and  changes  in  its 
Constitution  took  place.  It  is  no  longer  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  speak  as  though  we  had  come 
to  the  end  of  a  constitutional  process.  There 
will  be  a  continuing  need  in  Canada  for  the 
adaptation  of  our  Constitution  to  the  political 
realities  as  they  do  exist  at  the  present  time 
in  Canada  and  as  they  will  undoubtedly  recur 
from  time  to  time  in  the  future.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  we  should  be  inhibited  by  this 
kind  of  a  restrictive  and  limiting  amending 
proposal. 

I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we 
here  in  Canada  today,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  must  decide  whether  or  not  we  are 
prepared  to  make  the  choice  which  is  con- 
sistent with  that  heritage  to  affirm  again  the 
need  for  Canada,  to  affirm  again  our  position 
in  Canada  and  not  to  deviate  from  what  has 
been  our  forthright  long  and  ancient  history. 
We  have  all  read  in  the  last  little  while  in  the 
papers,  the  speeches  and  articles  related  to 
the  proposition  of  some  form  of  economic 
union  with  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
have  heard  of  the  speech  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  in  Los 
Angeles  on  this  topic.  We  have  heard  of  the 
studies  of  the  joint  Canadian-American  com- 
mittee on  this  topic.  We  have  heard,  I  believe, 
some  of  the  Ministers  of  the  present  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa  speak  in  terms  of  free  trade 
or  economic  union  with  the  United  States, 
as  though  in  some  way  Canada  were  an 
economic  anomaly  at  the  present  time  and 
that  our  future  must,  of  necessity,  lie  in  some 
closer  association  with  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  we  should  be  prepared  to 
affirm,  without  being  anti-American  in  what 
we  have  to  say,  that  Canada  can  be  the  kind 
of  Canada  which  is  consistent  with  its  historic 
constitutional  heritage  and  that  we  do  not 
need  to  have,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  have, 
anything  other  than  a  continuing  develop- 
ment of  Canada  under  a  Constitution  which 
will  permit  that  kind  of  development. 

There  is  today,  undoubtedly,  a  fourth  con- 
stant affecting  Canada,  and  that  is  Canada's 
relations  with  the  external  world.  With  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  the  society  in  which 
we  live  I  would  not  want  anyone  to  think 
that  the  effect  of  that  constant  means  that  by 
some  form  of  union  with  the  United  States 
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of  America  we  would  in  some  way  be  serving 
the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
world  situation  as  it  exists,  the  future  lies 
in  the  adjustment  and  the  relationship  of 
smaller  communities  rather  than  in  the  an- 
tagonisms which  exist  in  the  world  between 
the  large  land  mass,  monolithic  states  that 
are  presently  close  to  combat. 

I  think  with  those  four  constants  constantly 
in  our  mind  we  should  be  prepared  to  respond 
effectively,  and  not  simply  to  react  or  succumb 
to  the  challenge  which  is  presented  by  Con- 
federation at  this  time  to  us  in  Canada.  I 
think  it  basically  means  whether  or  not  we 
have  the  will,  the  heart,  indeed  the  character, 
to  accept  that  particular  challenge  and  to  con- 
tinue on  in  the  development,  the  enhance- 
ment of  Canada  as  a  whole  with  a  living, 
developing  Canadian  Constitution.  It  is  up  to 
us  in  the  province  of  Ontario  to  make  the 
kind  of  choice  which  will  allow  us  to  adjust 
our  relations  with  Quebec  and  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  French  Canadian  people  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  so  that  we  can  have 
the  kind  of  living,  vital  Canada  which  we 
wish  to  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  remarks  I 
simply  say  that  we  here  are  not  satisfied  witli 
this  amending  proposal.  We  here  are  reluctant 
—because  we  have  been  placed  in  the 
position,  by  this  government,  of  not  having 
had  a  previous  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
Constitution  of  Canada  and  the  proposed 
amendments  of  it— we  are  reluctant  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  where  the  decision  of 
some  11  governments  on  an  agreed  formula 
should  be  obstructed  by  this  party.  It  is  not 
our  wish  that  that  should  be  so,  but  we  feel 
that  it  is  essential  and  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  strait-jacket  of  the  amending  formula, 
which  is  contained  in  this  proposal  and  in 
this  motion,  should  have  a  much  wider  airing 
than  we  will  be  able  to  give  it  in  the  short 
period  of  time  during  which  this  particular 
resolution  is  under  debate. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Does  the  hon.  member  really  believe  that? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  therefore  move,  seconded 
by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  that  the  resolution  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "approves  and  sup- 
ports" in  the  first  line  and  substituting  there- 
for the  following: 

believes  that  before  it  is  asked  to  express 
approval,  a  select  committee  should  be 
established  to  hear,  consider  and  report  on 
the  views  of  constitutional  and  other 
experts  and  the  public  regarding, 


so  that  the  resolution  will  read  as  follows: 
That  this  House  believes  that  before  it 
is  asked  to  express  approval,  a  select  com- 
mittee should  be  established  to  hear^  con- 
sider and  report  on  the  views  of  constitu- 
tional and  other  experts  and  the  public 
regarding  the  Addresses  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  praying  that  Her 
Majesty  may  graciously  be  pleased  to  cause 
a  bill  to  be  laid  before  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  following  terms. 

Mr  Speaker:  The  member  for  Forest  Hill. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  debate  we  are  participants  in 
a  process  of  great  moment.  Within  a  matter 
of  months  we  may  witness  the  completion  of 
a  workr- 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  Do  we  not  have 
to  deal  with  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  deal  with  the  amendment 
when  the  resolution  reaches  its  conclusion. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  It  does  seem  an  unusual 
procedure,  is  it  not,  sir? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  member  proceed. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  saying  that 
we  are  participants  in  a  process  of  great 
moment  and  that  in  a  matter  of  months  we 
may  well  witness  the  completion  of  a  work 
which  had  its  origins  well  over  100  years  ago, 
and  which  prospered  mightily  at  the  Char- 
lottetown  and  Quebec  conferences  in  1864 
and  afterwards  during  the  great  Confedera- 
tion debate  of  1865.  That  work  was  and  is 
the  creation  of  a  Canadian  Confederation 
with  its  own  Constitution,  and  no  constitu- 
tion is  complete  without  a  means  for  its 
internal  or  domestic  amendment. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  when  that  work  has 
been  completed  that  the  task  of  Canadian  de- 
velopment will  be  completed.  Few  of  us  have 
reason  to  claim  credit  for  any  part  in  that 
work,  except  that  as  individuals  we  may  have 
played  some  part  in  developing  the  consensus 
which  now  exists  in  Canada  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  this  action. 

There  are  distinguished  exceptions  of 
course:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
and  the  hon.  Attorney  General  who  have 
played  a  great  role,  and  former  Prime  Minis- 
ters bf  this  province,  and  at  least  one  former 
Attorney  General,  the  hon.  Minister  from  St. 
Patrick  (Mr.   Roberts). 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  response  of 
this  House  to  the  resolution  before  it  will  be 
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positive  -and  indeed  unanimcms  support.  I 
hope  too  that  this  will  be  the  response  of  the 
Parliaifnent  of.  Canada  and  all  Legislatures 
within  a  matter  of  a  very  few  months. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  we 
should  approve  this  resolution  which  embodies 
a  formula  and  a  bill  called  An  Act  providing 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
Canada  in  Canada.  This  is  not  the  produf^t  of 
a  secret  meeting  of  Attorneys  General  and  of 
Prime  Ministers  last  October.  This  is  the 
product  of  some  40  years  of  sustained  and 
serious  effort  \yhich  has  been  carried  on 
through  manv  deliberative  assemblies,  through 
many  meetings  and  in  the  press  and  every 
means  of  communication.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  oppose  this  resolution  at 
this  time  and  cast  away  the  fruits  of  those 
40  years  of  effort  by  great  public  men  and 
by  great  private  persons. 

In  a  practical  way,  if  we  were  not  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  we  would  also  be  ex- 
pressing a  want  of  confidence  in  our  hon. 
Prime  Minister  who,  speaking  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  province,  has  already  agreed 
to  this  formula.  Now  to  hon.  members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  that  may  not 
seem  a  matter  of  great  importance.  It  does 
to  the  hon.  members  on  this  side  who  sup- 
port the  government. 

However,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  members  of 
the  official  Opposition  feel  some  sense  of 
responsibility  towards  the  present  Rt.  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and  the  government 
that  introduced  this  resolution  and  will  soon 
place  it  on  the  order  paper  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

That  perhaps  leaves  the  position  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  in  doubt.  I  have 
heard  a  very  interesting  set  of  gyrating 
remarks  from  the  hon.  miember  for  Riverdale, 
and  the  amendment  which  he  has  just  pro- 
posed leaves  the  position  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  entirely  in  doubt. 

Now,  on  a  purely  constitutional  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  wished  to  ask  the 
Queen  to  lay  this  address  before  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster,  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster  would  pass  it,  would  enact  this 
bill,  without  question. 

This  has  been  the  position,  although  it  has 
been  modified  by  convention  and  usage,  and 
no  doubt  there  is  no  need  for  the  Parliament 
of  Canada,  either,  to  consult  provincial  gov- 
ernments or  to  consult  this  Legislature.  It  is 
therefore  very  diflBcult  to  understand  how 
one  can  complain  about  a  process  in  which 
we  are  consulted,  when  that  consultation  is 
primarily    a    matter    of    courtesy.     One    can 


hardly  complain  about ;  not  =  being  cdnstiked 
in  a  matter  which,  up  to  now,  we' have  had 
no  constitutional  right  to  be  GOiiSulted  on. 
The  complaint  should  be  net  against  the 
procedure,  but  agiinst  the  snbstanbe  of  the 
situation,  if  complaint  there  be.   '      v    ;/;. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Swdbiiry.  (M». 
Sopha)  and  the  hon.  Attorney  Ceneral  this 
afternoon  were  havirgvsome  discussion  as  to 
the  force  and  nature  of;  the  conventiojjswhicli 
have  been  developed  with  respect. to  consulta' 
tion  of  provincial  government  and  provinces, 
I  would  think  that  the  Qonvention.  that  has 
actually  developed  may  be  described  in  these 
terms:  Never  since  Corifederatiort  has  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  sought  an  arfiendment 
to  The  British  North  America  Act  on  a  matter 
exclusively  affecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
provinces,  without  consulting  the  provinces. 
I  think  that  that  phrase  will  stand  up.  The 
force  of  that  convention  is,  of  course,  the 
sanction  that  would  follow  at  a  coming  elec- 
tion, and  we  cannot  say  that  in  any  way,  at 
this  moment,  the  govempient  o.f  Canada  is 
bound  to  lay  this  before  us.  It  was  not,  and 
it  could  act  if  we  chose  not  to  act.  It  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  test  the  force  of  a 
convention  as  it  develops  at  a  subsequent 
election  and  no  doubt  at  the  government's, 
peril. 

There  are,  of  course,  reasons  within  the 
formula  itself  why  we  should  express  our 
approval  and  support  it  purely  on  its  merit. 
I  wonder  who  would  really  disagree  with  the 
entrenchment  of  certain  powers  with  respect 
to  education  and  use  of  the  English  and 
French  languages  as  set  forth  in  section  2  of 
the  bill  and  in  section  4(1).  As  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  mentioned,  perhaps  we 
in  Ontario  would  have  no  fear  of  the  entry  of 
the  government  of  Canada  into  the  field  of 
education,  but  we  would  not  be  realistic 
people  or  tuned  to  the  realities  of  Canada  if 
we  did  not  recognize  that  to  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  there  is  an  overwhelming 
feeling  that  maintaining  their  supremacy  in 
the  field  of  education  is  intimately  related 
with  the  maintenance  of  their  language  and 
culture.  To  guarantee  them  anything  less 
than  a  veto  Over  such  federal  incursions  on 
their  power  woidd  be  to  say  to  them,  "We 
care  little  or  nothing  about  your  feelings,  we 
are  inviting  you  to  leave  our  family."  The 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  English  and 
French  languages.  ■ 

Thus,  although  the  hon;  member  for  River- 
dale  has  suggested  that  this  is  little  more  than 
a  codification  of  existing  practice,  it  may  be, 
I  think,  an  extension  of  existing  practice.  It 
is  a  matter  of  solid  reality  and  one  of  the 
facts  of  Canadian  life  .and  Canadian  unity. 
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SitiiilaFly,  I  think  there  will  be  few  who 
ivoiild  seriously  disagree  with  what  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  has  called  the  consensus 
provisions  of  section  5.  That  is,  seven  prov- 
taces  containing  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
population  must  agree  to  other  changes  even 
though  they  be  of  considerably  less  sub- 
stance. 

Most  of  the  opposition  which  has  been 
expressed  to  the  new  fonhula,  some  of  it  by 
experts  and  leaders  of  very  considerable 
stature,  surrounds  paragraphs  6  and  13.  Para- 
graph 6  is,  of  course,  a  limitation  and  clari- 
fication of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  under  head  1  of  section 
91  of  The  British  North  America  Act  as 
contained  in  the  No.  2  amendment  of  1949. 

1  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  a  very 
proper  set  of  limitations.  It  has  been  argued, 
and  quite  clearly,  I  think,  by  constitutional 
experts,  that  without  this  limitation  it  would 
be  quite  possible  for  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  to  do  away  entirely  with  responsible 
government  and  representative  government  in 
Canada  at  the  federal  level  and  there  would 
be  none  to  say  them  nay.  This  may  seem 
unlikely  but  I  think  that  the  provinces  and 
the  people  of  the  provinces  have  a  right  to  a 
voice  on  such  matters,  which  might  include 
the  transformation  of  our  government  to  a 
con-gressional  system  or  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy— one  a  matter  of  great  practical 
moment  and  one  a  matter  of  great  emotional 
moment  to  many  people. 

This,  then,  seems  to  be  part  of  a  funda- 
mental law,  and  a  constitution  or  a  charter  is 
a  fundamental  law  to  which  all  parties  should 
subscribe.  I  would  agree  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  that  it  seems  odd  to  circum- 
scribe, no  matter  how  properly,  the  powers  of 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  in  these  matters, 
and  not  to  circumscribe  similarly  the  powers 
of  the  provinces  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment of  their  constitutions. 

At  the  moment,  the  provinces  are  almost 
entirely  free  to  amend  their  constitutions, 
except  with  respect  to  section  51  of  The 
British  North  America  Act,  the  office  of  the 
Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  This, 
I  am  assured,  is  a  provision  which  does 
two  things.  It  ensures  the  continuation  of 
responsible  government  in  a  province  and  it 
ensures  that  a  federal  officer,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  will  be  in  a  position  to  reserve  and 
thus  initiate  the  process  of  disallowance  of 
provincial  bills. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  law, 
of  interest  to  all  provinces,  that  no  province 
in  Canada  should  be  enabled  to  extinguish 
representative    government   in   the   province. 


and  to  that  tyctent,  and  perhaps  to  other  ex- 
tents, the  powers  of  provinces  to  amend  their 
constitutions  should  he  limited,  if  not 
entrenched. 

With  respect  to  section  13,  I  think  this  sets 
forth  a  quite  proper  means  of  delegation  of 
legislative  authority,  if  not  fields  of  jurisdic- 
tion, between  the  two  levels  of  government. 
It  has  been  opposed  by  some  as  being  too 
flexible  and  making  possible  the  dismantle- 
ment of  the  machinery  of  Confederation. 

With  some  levity,  this  afternoon,  it  was 
suggested  tliat  perhaps  Ontario  might  like 
to  establish  its  own  navy,  having  these 
powers  delegated  to  it.  I  think  the  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy),  and  others 
of  us  from  the  army,  might  well  look  into  the 
apparent  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  senior 
service,  which  has  made  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  and  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson),  the  con- 
stitutional critics  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  all  come  from  that  dis- 
tinguished group.  Those  of  us  who  are  from 
the  army  will  keep  this  very  much  in  mind, 
and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  any  conspiracy 
which  may  have  been  launched  by  the  senior 
service  cannot  be  carried  forward  without 
the  approval  of  four  provinces  and  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Senate. 

If  anybody  were  to  seek  to  dismantle  Con- 
federation in  some  such  way  as  to  create 
perhaps  a  special  status  for  one  province,  if 
four  provincial  governments  and  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Commons  were  to 
approve  of  such  action,  then  heaven  help  us, 
for  no  man-made  constitution  could  do  so. 

I  have  heard,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular 
amending  formula  referred  to  as  an  xm- 
mitigated  disaster  and  as  a  constitutional 
strait-jacket— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  By 
Bora  Laskin! 

Mr.  Dunlop:  We  will  let  the  hon.  member 
do  his  research  independently  upon  the 
sources  of  these  phrases. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  were  just  collabo- 
rating with  the  hon.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  The  people  who  have  said 
that,  feel  that  the  formula  is  far  too  rigid.  I 
have  also  heard  the  formula  described  as  the 
assassination  of  Confederation,  and  even  as 
providing  for  the  Balkanization  of  Canada. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Also   Fulton's  folly! 

Mr.  Dunlop:  The  people  who  have  said 
that  feel  that  it  is  far  too  flexible.    I  am  sure 
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that  the  people  who  advance  these  colourful 
and  descriptive  phrases  are  most  sincere  and 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  constitutional 
expertise  involved  in  support  of  either  posi- 
tion. There  are  constitutional  experts  who 
could  be  quoted  on  both  sides  of  almost  any 
one  of  these  positions,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
these  phrases,  which  are  somewhat  alarmist, 
are  either  relevant  to  the  current  situation  or 
particularly  helpful  at  this  time.  Indeed,  if 
these  were  to  express  widespread  attitudes, 
and  if  some  legi.slature  or  legislatures,  or  per- 
haps the  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  were  for  some 
such  reason  to  decline  to  pass  this  formula,  to 
adopt  this  formula  at  this  time,  I  think  it 
would  deny  us  the  opportunity  to  move  for- 
ward and  re-establish  the  dynamism  of  our 
Canadian  Constitution. 

We  might  be  set  back  years,  many  years, 
and  we  might  be  too  late  to  meet  the 
pressures  of  what  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  has  called  one  of  the  constants  of 
Canadian  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have,  I  hope,  a  vehicle 
for  the  amendment  of  the  constitution.  Once 
it  has  been  adopted  by  the  Parliament  at 
Ottawa  and  the  requisite  bill  has  been  en- 
acted by  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  it 
will  be  up  to  Canadians  to  determine  in 
which  direction  this  vehicle  is  to  be  driven 
and  what  our  immediate  and  long-range 
objective  should  be. 

Immediately  we  are  faced  with  certain 
choices  which,  of  course,  will  be  exercised 
by  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  We  could  do 
nothing,  and  leave  the  20-odd  constitutional 
statutes  affecting  Canada  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  British  Parliament.  Then  we  could 
make  such  amendments  as  we  require  through 
this  amending  procedure  from  time  to  time. 
Or,  alternatively,  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
could  re-enact,  those  20-odd  constitutional 
statutes  and  transfer  them  to  the  statutes  of 
Canada.  That  would  be,  of  course,  a  very 
easy  thing  to  do  and  would  produce  a  consti- 
tutional documentation  which  hereafter,  as 
now,  is  a  lifetime  of  study  to  understand. 

Or  it  could  be  re-enacted  as  a  consolida- 
tion of  those  constitutional  statutes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  White  Paper  this  would  be 
technically  difficult,  but  not  impossible.  I 
would  hope  that  as  immediate  steps,  then, 
Parliament  might  consider  the  early  re- 
enactment  of  a  consolidation  of  the  constitu- 
tional statutes  at  the  earliest  moment  they 
have  the  power  to  do  so.  That  will  hardly 
satisfy  me  as  the  end  of  constitution-making 
in  Canada,  but  rather  as  the  beginning  of  a 
new  and  extremely  important  chapter. 

Monsieur  Marcel  Faribault,  speaking  at  a 


conference  held  in  Fredericton  last  Septem- 
ber, under  the  auspices  of  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  Party  of  Canada,  made  some 
extremely  important  contributions  to  think- 
ing about  the  grand  designs  of  a  new  Cana- 
dian Constitution,  and  we  see  that  he,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Fowler 
are  soon  to  publish  a  book  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Peter  Ohearn,  of  the  faculty  of  law, 
Dalhotisie  University,  has  also  recently  made 
some  very  valuable  contributions  to  constitu- 
tional thought  in  Canada  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished book,  Peace,  Order  and  Good  Govern^- 
ment. 

Both  Monsieur  Faribault  and  Mr.  Ohearn 
suggest  that  the  Constitution  should  be  re- 
written in  a  manner  v^^hich  makes  it  readily 
understood  by  anyone  who  has  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  language,  and  is  not 
necessarily  a  constitutional  expert,  a  trained 
lawyer,  or  one  knowledgable  about  the  inter- 
pretation of  statutes.  This  seems  to  me  a 
splendid  and  attainable  objective  which  is, 
over  the  period  of  the  next  few  years,  to 
transform  our  Constitution  at  least  substan- 
tially in  form,  if  not  greatly  in  substance. 

The  title  suggested  for  such  a  constitution^ 
both  by  Monsieur  Faribault  and  Mr.  Ohearn, 
is  The  Articles  of  Confederation.  It  could,  of 
course,  be  called  The  ConstUtftion  of  Canada, 
or  The  Confederation  Statute,  or  any  such 
term.  The  Articles  of  Confederation,  how- 
ever, suggests  a  form  of  agreement  which  I 
think  is  desirable  on  the  masthead  of  any 
constitution. 

It  would  be  possible  to  rewrite  our  basic 
documents  in  a  manner  that  retained  those 
sections  of  The  British  North  America  Act 
and  other  constitutional  statutes  which  have 
been  judicially  interpreted  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  to  overcome  that  kind  of  objection 
ordinarily  advanced  by  lawyers  to  any 
statutory  revision.  It  would  also  be  possible, 
1  think,  without  great  difficulty,  to  correct 
some  matters  which  are  not  substantially  con- 
troversial, in  a  very  short  period  of  perhaps 
two  years,  having  in  mind  the  significance  of 
the  year  1967. 

We  are  all,  I  think,  painfully  aware  for 
example  that  the  situation  with  respect  to 
interest  and  credit  is  not  clear  as  between 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments,  and 
this  has  made  it  difficult  to  adequately  legis- 
late in  those  fields.  I  think  agreement  could 
be  easily  achieved  on  a  non-controversial 
change  of  that  nature. 

I  would  think,  too,  that,  contrary  to  what 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  has  said,  the 
(Hiestion  of  taxation  should  be  left  entirely  out 
of  any  new  constitution,  except  in  so  far  as 
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provinces  would;  be;  prevent«i  from  levying 
amy  form  of  tax  o^  duty  which  would  hamper 
trade  and  economic  processes  as  between 
provinces.  We  have,  of  course,  a  distinction 
drawn  in  The  British  North  America  Act  to- 
day between  direct  and  indirect  sources  of 
taxation  but,  ias  the  hob.  member  for  Sudbury 
pointed  out :  so  ;  dearly  in  quoting  from  the 
Hon.  A.  T.  Gait's  words  of  1865  or  1866, 
when  those  were  replaced  in  The  British 
North  America  Act,  the  Fathers  of  Confedera- 
tion had  no .  clear  idea  of  what  the  future 
financial  \  requirements  of  either  level  of 
government  would  be,  nor  could  they  have. 

To  place  taixation  provisions  in  a  document 
such  as  a  constitution  impedes  the  flexibihty 
required'  in  tax-sharing  arrangements  and  our 
distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  fields 
of  taxation  has  become,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  meaningless ^  •. 

i  When' the  provinces  share  with  the  central 
government  the  main  field  of  direct  taxation 
and  when,  by  wha!t  is  little  more  than  a  legal 
dodge,  the  provinces  are  enabled  to  levy  sales 
taxes,'  which!  are  by  any  more  reasonable 
computations  and  calculations  an  indirect  tax, 
it  ;seems.Jto  ime.,that  it  makes  no  sense  to 
hamper  the  process  of  negotiation  by  one 
generation's  guess,  or  one  decade's  guess,  as 
tQ\  what  should  be  a  proper  distribution  of 
ta?c  fields,      ;   ,       ;  ~.        , 

-  Arid  so,  tooi  I  would  makfe  no  reference  to 
a  Vexing  problem  of?  primarily  post-war 
origins,  conditional  grants.:  Leave  those,  as 
well,    to    negotiation    between    the;  different 

i-fvtjfii  the  longei?'rtin,;it?might  be  a  matter  of 
'fo^r,  five  or  teki«yefi&rsi-  One  might  expect  the 
development  -Of'  a  consensus  which  would 
bring  about  further-amendments  and  further 
stages  of  ;  consfitutioh-maldng  in  Canada- 
amendments  which  •woi:^d  not  only  change 
the  form  of  our  written  Constitution,  but 
might  also  substantially,  change  its  shape  and 
its  fundamental  provisions,'  and  for  those,  I 
think,  we  are  probably  not  ready. 

Any  changes  in  tile  Constitution  under 
this  Constitution-amending  formula,  are,  of 
eotirs©,  most  reasonably  and  most  properly  to 
be  proposed  by  the  government  of  Canada. 

There  is  always  a  danger  that  some 
piOlitical  party  thatis  in  power  will  propose 
a  new  form  of  coiistitution,  and  new  articles 
of  Confederation,  and  that,  despite  their 
lii^rit,  they  inay'nof  be  carried  through  by  the 
provinces  because  of  some  lack  of  sympathy, 
perhaps,  for  the  political  party  at  Ottawa 
which  introduces  them.  A  party  would  always 
b»  glad  fo  capture  the  impression  of  respon- 
slbility  for  -a-  new  constitution;  My  own  party 


is  by  no  means  bashful  about  referring  to  its 
role  from  1864  to  1867,  so  it  might  be  that 
the  drafting  of  new  articles  of  Confederation 
should  be  assigned  to  a  very  specially  selected 
and  very  carefully  appointed  Royal  commis- 
sion, before  which  the  provinces  and  others 
could  place  their  views.  At  this  time,  the 
views  of  provinces  might  well  be  developed 
by  their  governments  with  the  assistance  of 
committees,  such  as  the  committee  recently 
appointed  to  advise  the  government  of 
Ontario,  and  through  debates  in  the  Legis- 
latures; or  through  the  work  of  select  or 
standing  committees  on  the  Constitution,  such 
as  the  standing  committee  on  constitutional 
affairs  now  at  work  in  Quebec  City. 

These  views  could  be  carried  forward  to 
the  Royal  commission  and  carried  forward  to 
Parliament.  They  could  be  carried  forward 
through  the  continuing  consultations  between 
Prime  Ministers  and  Attorneys  General  and 
they  could  be  the  objects  of  works  of  scholar- 
ships and  public  discussion.  In  these  ways, 
a  consensus  is  developed;  these  are  the  means 
for  the  future  shaping  of  our  Constitution. 

There  will  be  no  constitutional  conventions 
however,  the  new  amending  formula  does  not 
provide  for  the'  amendment  of  our  Constitu- 
tion by  conventions,  such  as  is  made  possible 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  but 
which  has  not,  I  believe,  ever  been  used.  It 
makes  for  amendment  by  the  very  means 
that  are  set  forth  in  the  draft  bill  contained  in 
this  resolutions^  and  the  several  formulae  in 
sections  1  to  il— 

,  ;S^r.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  for  Forest  Hill  a  question?  I  thought 
he  said  that  the  province  could  present  views 
for  amendment  through  this  commission.  In 
the  amendment  procedure  presented  by  the 
horu.  Attorney  General,  it  is  the  federal 
government,  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  that 
initiates  amendments,  are  you  suggesting  that 
the  province  could  now  initiate  amendments 
through  your  suggested  Royal  commission? 

Mr.  Dunlop:  I  am  glad  to  answer  the  hon. 
leader  of  die  Opposition.  I  am  now  engaged 
in  flights  of  fancy  for  the  period  long  after 
this  formula  has  been  enacted  by  Parliament 
at  Westminster.  I  am  saying  that  it  is  of 
course  the  proper  responsibility  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  to  initiate  subsequent  amend- 
ments, perhaps  to  initiate  an  entirely  new 
written  constitution,  but  that  I  would  think 
it  would  be  helpful  for  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  to  be  advised  by  a  Royal  commission, 
to  which  provincial  governments  and  other 
bodies  could  present  their  views.    A   Royal 
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commission  at  the  federal  level,  rather  than 
an  advisory  committee,  so  that  perhaps  no 
government  would  be  able  to  claim  the  credit 
for  Canada's  second  Constitution  in  the  way 
that  the  party  that  I  am  honoured  to  serve 
continues  to  claim  the  credit  for  Canada's 
first  Constitution, 

An  Hon.  member:  That  would  be  a  great 
pity. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  rather  long 
remarks  are  shortly  to  come  to  an  end. 

I  have  described,  also,  various  otlier 
processes  by  which  a  consensus  could  be 
developed  through  oiu:  own  advisory  com- 
mittees, standing  committees  of  this  Legisla- 
ture itself  and  public  discussion,  all  working 
to  develop  a  new  written  Canadian  con- 
stitution. 

Now,  in  this  |louse,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion may  arise:  Are  we  centralists  or  are  we 
provincialists?  In  supporting  this  resolution,  I 
do  not  think  that  question  is  properly  placed, 
because  to  support  this  does  not  make  one 
either  a  centralist  or  a  provincialist,  the  two 
positions  are  not  incompatible.  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  Oheam,  who  said  that: 

Canadian  nationahty  and  unity  will  not 
.    be   fostered   by   ignoring   true    differences 
.    and  permanent,  distinctions  in  the  national 
socipty. ,     Opposition .   breeds     opposition, 
.patriotism   is   the   fruit   of  mutual  under- 
standing and  esteem. 

We  understand,  I  believe,  the  people  of  other 
provinces. '  We  understand,  1  believe,  the  high 
purposes  and  destiny  of  Canada  and  the 
government  of  Canada.  We  understand,  too, 
the  needs  of  Ontario.  The  people  of  Ontario 
and  their  successive  governments  yield  pride 
of  place  to  none  in  their  support  of  the 
government  of  Canada  and  of  Canada  itselfj 
and  have  made  great  efforts  to  see  that 
Canada  has  all  the  resources  and  all  the 
revenues  necessary  to  its  great  and  high  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
hon.  member  for  Forest  Hill  permit  another 
question,  or  should  I— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  perhaps  we  should 
go  ahead  with  the  next  speaker. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Fine!  He  probably  would 
have  had  a  twist  in  the  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  for  a  short  time  tonight  to  perhaps 
change  the  emphasis  of  the  debate  as  we 
have  heard  it  so  far.  I  am  not  a  constitu- 


tional expert,  nor  a  lawyer  who  is  versed  m 
the  intricacies  of  these  matters,  but  from  what 
the  hon.  member  for  Forest  Hill  had  to  say 
a  moment  ago,  I  wonder  why  we  are  here. 
Because  he  said  to  us,  if  I  remember  his 
words  correctly,  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  agreed  already  to  this  formula  and  there- 
fore the  House  should  endorse  it. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  case,  then  there  is 
something  wrong  with  our  parliamentary 
system  and  tonight  we  are  here— 

Mr.  Dunlop:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  member 

a  question? 

Mr.  Young:  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Is  the  hon.  member  suggest- 
ing  that   he    is   opposed   to   the   system   of 

1_      1.0 


responsible  government? 


An  hon.  member:  No,  we  are  in  favour  of 
it,  that  is  why— 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Let  him  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  Young:  The  question  is  completely 
beside  the  point.  We  believe  that  Parliament, 
and  the  provincial  Parliament  of  this  prov- 
ince, has  a  right  to  make  decisions  for  the 
province.  We  expect  the  government  to  give 
leadership,  but  no  decision  should  be  made 
until  we  have  a  chance  to  debate  in  this 
Parliament  the  issues  upon  which  Parliament 
shall  pronounce,  and  so  my  theme  is  that  we 
are  just  a  bit  premature  in  this  province  to 
say  that  the  agreement  is  already  made,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Now,  tonight  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that 
we  in  this  group,  having  heard  the  hon. 
member  for  Forest  Hill  say  that  we  have 
discussed  this  matter  now  for  40  years,  think 
there  is  no  harm  in  discussing  it  a  bit  longer, 
in  a  different  way.  The  discussion  for  the 
40  years  has  taken  place  in  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  Parliament,  or  parliamentary 
groups,  between  the  provinces  and  the  fed- 
eral government,  but  the  people  of  this  nation 
have  not  yet  had  a  chance  and  an  opportunity 
for  wide  ranging  debate  upon  the  Constitution 
we  want  for  the  next  century  and  the  means 
of  amending  that  Constitution.  So  we  feel 
that  opportunity  ought  to  be  given  and  that 
these  decisions  should  not  be  made  until  that 
kind  of  debate  has  taken  place  among  the 
people  of  Canada. 

The  question  that  ought  to  be  asked  during 
that  kind  of  debate  is  a  very  simple  question. 
What  kind  of  Canada  do  we  want  over  the 
next  century;  and  then  in  what  kind  of 
constitutional  framework  we  want  to  set  that 
Canada?    If  we   find  the   answers  to  those 
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questions,  we  find  they  are  not  simple,  I 
agree— nothing  is  simple  in  this  field— but  I 
think  we  should  not  decide  the  Constitution 
and  the  way  of  amending  it  before  we  have 
clearly  made  up  our  minds  about  the  kind 
of  future  that  we  want  as  Canadians,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  in  this  period  of  rapid 
change  that  we  have  made  that  decision  yet. 

Now,  all  through  the  history  of  Canada 
there  have  been  people  who  had  great  ideals 
and  who  had  real  understanding  of  where 
they  were  going  and  what  they  wanted  this 
nation  to  be. 

Away  back  in  1609  a  boat  proceeded  south- 
ward up  the  Richelieu  River  with  12  men  in 
that  boat.  Behind  it  was  a  flotilla  of  Indians, 
Algonquins  and  Hurons.  In  the  boat  was 
Samuel  de  Champlain,  and  Champlain  was 
on  a  mission  of  security.  In  1608,  the  year 
before,  he  had  built,  under  the  towering 
cliffs  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the 
beginning  of  what  was  to  be  the  city  of 
Quebec.  And  then  his  first  act  the  next 
spring  was  to  try  to  secure  that  city  against 
the  raids  of  the  people  to  the  south;  and  so 
that  invasion  party  invaded  what  is  now  the 
United  States  to  face  the  Iroquois.  Finally, 
Champlain  and  two  other  Frenchmen,  along 
with  a  body  of  Indians,  faced  the  Iroquois. 

Champlain,  dressed  up  in  his  armour,  I 
think  likely  presented  just  as  menacing  and 
just  as  terrifying  an  aspect  to  the  Indians 
and  the  Iroquois  as  the  hon  member  for 
Sudbury  presents  to  this  House  when  he 
stands  up  and  starts  to  make  a  speech  to  us. 

In  any  case,  the  combination  of  a  white 
face  and  the  new  firearms  which  the  Iroquois 
had  never  seen,  struck  terror  into  their  hearts 
and  the  day  was  won  for  the  three  French- 
men and  their  Indian  allies. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Canadians  bad 
invaded  the  south  for  the  purposes  of  secur- 
ing the  boundary  against  those  southern 
neighbours.  But  they  went  because  they  had 
a  vision  of  a  great  land  to  be  built  along  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Later,  at  the  time  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  people  of  that  land 
to  the  south  invaded  Canada  and  T.  H. 
Raddell  tells  in  his  book.  His  Majesty's 
Yankees,  about  the  group  who  came  up  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  settle  in  Nova  Scotia. 
They  were  Yankees  and  they  owed  allegiance 
to  that  flag,  so  they  thought.  But  when  the 
invaders  came  into  their  land,  into  Shelbume, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  they  saw  they  had  to  make 
a  choice,  they  made  their  choice  and  fought 
the  invaders.  They  defended  their  land 
against  them.  His  Majesty's  Yankees.  Follow- 
ing that  revolutionary  war,  of  course,  we  saw 
men    and    women    pouring    across    the    St. 


Lawrence  and  across  the  Great  Lakes  to 
settle  in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Ontario 
—men  by  the  thousands,  and  women,  who 
came  because  they  had  their  own  concepts  of 
how  they  wanted  to  live  in  what  they  saw  as 
freedom.  They  came  to  build  a  great  land 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  co- 
operation with  the  people  already  there. 

When  we  come  to  that  event  of  which  we 
heard  so  much  today,  in  1867,  Confederation 
was  a  reality  because  again  Canadians  felt 
that  this  land  could  be  built  on  the  northern 
part  of  this  continent  into  a  unit  which  could 
survive  and  have  a  great  future.  And  so  the 
railway  builders  bound  this  land  with  bands 
of  .steel  and  the  visions  of  the  forefathers 
became  reality. 

During  tliis  process,  we  were  building  a 
political  and  economic  nation,  made  up  of 
different  cultures,  it  is  true,  but  the  feeling 
was  that  with  political  power  we  could  do  the 
job  of  building  a  Canada  which  was  great. 
But  then,  gradually  over  the  past  years,  as 
this  land  changed  from  agricultural  to  indusr 
trial,  we  saw  the  introduction  of  new  powers. 
Political  power  began  to  give  way  in  a  real 
sense  to  industrial  power,  and  in  the  planning 
of  production  and  distribution  many  policies 
of  the  nation  were  made  around  company 
boardrooms  as  much  as  in  the  Parliaments. 
We  have  also  seen  the  gradual  infusion  of 
capital  from  the  south,  and  more  and  more 
control  of  this  land  by  the  economically 
powerful  groups  in  the  south.  Too  often 
what  is  to  be  produced  in  our  plants,  which 
countries  we  are  to  trade  with  and  what  we 
are  to  trade  in,  have  been  decided  for  us  in 
the  boardrooms  to  the  south  of  our  border. 
And  so,  while  we  retain  political  control,  we 
have  lost  in  large  measure  economic  control 
as  we  have  seen— and  I  am  not  going  to  bore 
you  with  the  figures,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar— so  much  of  our  industry  has  come 
under  control  of  foreign  capital. 

While  this  is  happening,  we  see  a  massive 
shift  in  Canadian  life.  In  1867,  when  our 
Constitution  was  hammered  out,  we  were  an 
agricultural  economy.  Farming  was  pre- 
dominant. We  went  into  the  woods,  we  were 
starting  mines;  but  the  industrial  plant  as  we 
know  it  today,  was  almost  non-existent.  But 
since  that  time  we  have  changed  until  today 
the  men  who  work  on  the  land  are  far  out- 
numbered by  the  industrial  workers.  We  are 
told  that  in  recent  years,  since  1946,  the  end 
of  the  last  world  war,  the  labour  force  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  has  gone  down  by 
500,000  people  and  by  the  end  of  this  decade, 
it  will  be  down  by  another  100,000.  This 
likely  means  that  the  agricultural  population 
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engaged  in  agriculture,  strictly  agriculture, 
will  represent  perhaps  not  much  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  our  people  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  other 
primary  industries,  in  forestry  and  mining, 
and  we  are  seeing  right  across  the  board  these 
vast  changes  to  an  industrial  economy.  With 
these  changes  comes  increased  output.  Since 
1946,  the  total  output  in  constant  dollars  has 
doubled.  Real  output  per  capita  has  increased 
by  30  per  cent.  Real  output  per  person  em- 
ployed has  iiTcreased  by  50  per  cent.  And 
real  output  per  man  hour  has  increased  by 
70  per  cent.  This  is  the  average,  but  during 
the  pa.st  decade  growth  has  slowed  down 
rather  remarkably.  The  report  of  the 
Economic  Covmcil  of  Canada,  recently  pub- 
lished, .says  this: 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  Canadian 
economy  appears  to  have  experienced  one 
of  the  slowest  rates  of  growth  of  any  in- 
dustrially advanced  country  in  the  world. 
In  terms  of  total  output,  Canada's  rate  of 
growth  has  exceeded  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  but  when  Canada's 
much  more  rapid  rate  of  population  expan- 
sion is  taken;  jinto  account,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  output  per  capita  in  Canada  has 
been  .somewhat  below  that  in  either  of 
these  countries.  At  the  same  time,  as 
regards  both  total  output  and  per  capita 
output,  Canada's  performance  over  the  past 
decade  has  been  far  below  the  dynamic 
rates  of  expansion  being  recorded  in  Japan 
and  western  Europe. 

Since  1961,  of  course,  we  seem  to  have  experi- 
enced a  new  .spurt  of  energy  in  Canada.  This 
has  been  based  largely  upon  the  cashing  in 
of  our  grain  reserves  and  the  sale  of  our 
grain  to  the  Communist  countries  of  the 
world.  And  with  that  inflow  of  dollars  into 
the  pockets  of  our  farmers  has  come  a  flood 
in  transportation,  in  farm  machinery  and  right 
throughout  our  economy.  How  long  this  will 
last,  of  course,  if  the  Communist  countries 
cease  to  buy  our  grain,  is  a  problem  that  we 
still  face,  but  during  the  past  ten  years  our 
performance  by  and  large  has  been  dis- 
appointing. Again  the  Economic  Council  of 
Canada  says  this:  "There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  an  adequate  and  soundly  explored 
basis  for  consistent,  confident  and  appropriate 
adaptation  of  both  private  decisions  and 
public  policies  nor  the  achievement  and  main- 
tenance of  high  standards  of  overall  perform- 
ance in  the  economy." 

During  the  next  few  years,  of  course, 
Canada  is  expected  to  have  a  more  rapid 
rate  of  growth  in  the  labour  force  than  ariy 


other  industrially  advanced  nation  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  50  per  cent  higher  than 
the  United  States  and  several  times  that  of 
other  Western  European  coimtries.  A  continu- 
ing high  birth  rate  is  expected  well  into  the 
1970s  and  with  the  unprecedented  addition 
of  over  a  million  persons  to  the  labour  force 
over  the  years  from  now  until  1970,  Canada 
is  moving  toward  one  of  the  highest  rates  of 
labour  force  expansion  in  its  entire  history. 
This  factor,  coupled  with  the  shift  from 
primary  industry,  means,  as  has  .so  often  been 
pointed  out  recently,  that  we  will  have  to  find 
1.5  million  new  jobs  by  the  end  of  this 
decade.  Our  population  at  that  point  will  be 
about  22  million  and  our  gross  national 
product  about  $62  billion. 

Along  with  this  expansion  of  the  labour 
force  will  come  a  changing  pattern  of  skill 
development.  For  many  years  now,  since  the 
end  of  war,  we  have  relied  on  Europe  for 
many  of  our  professional  people  and  skilled 
workers.  This  inflow  of  trained  people  is  now 
tapering  off.  We  must  develop  more  and 
more  facilities  to  train  our  own  people  now. 
This  involves  widespread  and  immediate  ex- 
pansion of  technical  schools.  It  is  under  way, 
but  it  is  not  fast  enough  in  Canada— not  even 
in  Ontario.  We  need  to  expand  our  univer- 
sities and  our  retraining  centres  in  particular. 
And  we  need  to  move  fast.  It  means  building 
great  research  centres  to  assist  our  future 
growth  and  expansion.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  in  all  this  development  we  must 
have  flexibility;  we  must  not  set  ourselves  in 
rigid  patterns.  We  must  try  to  build  a  nation 
where  the  whole  shares  in  the  growth  and 
the  development.  And  we  cannot,  I  say  we 
cannot,  afford  to  give  two  of  our  provinces 
control  over  the  future  development  of  this 
nation. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  another  occasion  in  thi.s 
House,  if  we  are  to  keep  our  people  pro- 
ductively employed  in  the  years  ahead,  there 
must  be  a  great  expansion  of  the  service  in- 
dustries. This  involves  the  expansion  of  educa- 
tional institutions;  it  also  means  using  a  much 
larger  part  of  our  productive  capacity  to  pro- 
vide Medicare,  pensions,  good  housing,  com- 
munity planning,  libraries,  transportation, 
recreation  areas  and  facilities,  and  support  for 
the  graphic  and  performing  arts.  We  must 
have  a  nation  of  citizens  aware  of  the  world 
in  which  they  live,  citizens  who  are  fully 
participating  in  that  world,  and  growing  and 
developing  tiie  maximum  of  their  capacities. 
This,  in  turn,  will  mean  new  and  different 
fiscal  arrangements.  It  will  mean  new  geo- 
graphical and  political  alignments— particu- 
larly at  the  municipal  level,  for  regional 
governmebt    must    replace    present    archaic 
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municipalities.  It  means  new  relationships 
between  province  and  province,  between 
region  and  region,  and  between  provinces  and 
the  nation.  Canada  is  a  great  nation.  We  have 
untold  natural  resources  still  to  be  tapped. 
Massive  investment,  both  private  and  public, 
will  be  needed  to  develop  these  resources. 
Public  and  private  decisions  must  be  dove- 
tailed and  harmonized  to  attain  maximum 
growth  and  maximum  human  betterment.  We 
must  also  bring  economic  control  of  this 
nation  home  so  that  we  control  our  economic 
destiny.  We  must  make  our  own  decisions 
as  to  where  we  trade  and  what  we  make;  this 
alone  poses  a  tremendous  problem  for  the 
future.  We  must  also  bind  solidly  together 
the  various  groups  in  this  nation  of  ours.  If 
Canada  is  to  achieve  future  greatness,  if  she 
is  to  fulfil  her  destiny  over  the  century  to 
come,  then  we  must  have  the  flexibility  that 
is  needed  to  meet  the  days  ahead.  Canada 
can  be  great,  but  she  cannot  build  in  the 
strait-jacket  of  a  Constitution  hammered  out 
in  1867,  and  she  cannot  build  in  a  strait- 
jacket  such  as  is  proposed  here  tonight. 

I  will  leave  it  to  the  constitutional  lawyers 
to  put  the  words  together,  but  this  is  the  kind 
of  Canada  we  want. 

I  think  of  that  bit  of  verse  which  came  out 
of, past  years: 

Great  roads  the  Romans  built 

that  men  might  meet 
And  walls  keep  strong  men 

apart,  secure. 
The  centviries  have  passed  and 

in  defeat 
The  walls  have  fallen;  but 
,    .     the  roads  endure. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  we  face  this  new  cen- 
tury of  Canada,  we  want  to  build  roads,  not 
walls,  and  we  want  to  build  a  new  Constitu- 
tion and  the  methods  of  amending  that  Con- 
stitution so  that  it  is  a  road  to  tlie  future  and 
not  a  wall  within  which  we  will  find  ourselves 
stagnating  in  the  days  ahead. 

''We  canrtot  afford  to  entrench  inflexibility. 
"'  '■  And  so  tonight,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  plead  with 
this  House  to  take  time  to  have  a  major  dis- 
cussion of  this  whole  problem  across  this 
province  and,  I  hope,  across  this  land,  that 
we  might  hammer  out  the  kind  of  Constitu- 
tion which  will  fit  the  new  nation  which  is 
emerging  here,  and  that  we  will  outline  the 
kind  of  procedures  which  will  leave  us  free 
to  almend  that  Constitution  in  ways  that  the 
future  demands. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  seconding  this 
resolution,  I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset 


of  my  remarks— they  will  take  approximately 
20  minutes— that  I  compliment  all  the 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me  in  that  they 
have  approached  this  subject  with  a  minimum 
of  partisanship  and,  I  think,  have  brought  to 
it  a  good  deal  of  thinking  and  have  expressed 
themselves  very  well.  I  am  glad  that  my 
youngest  son— I  hope  he  is  still  in  the  gallery 
—has  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  some  of 
these  speeches  because  he  is  studying  history 
in  the  first  form  of  high  school.  I  am  sure 
that  young  men  and  women  of  that  age  will 
look  back  on  this  particular  period  in  our 
history  as  something  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance for  the  future. 

During  the  1960-1961  conference  of 
Attorneys  General  on  the  Constitution-amend- 
ment formula,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Hon.  Davie  Fulton,  I  had,  as  the  Attorney 
General,  so  nicely  recognized  a  few  hornrs 
ago  in  this  House,  the  honour  and  duty  and 
responsibility  of  representing  this  province 
and  consequently  participating  in  what  has 
come  to  be  commonly  known  as  the  Fulton 
formula. 

In  1962,  when  a  draft  Act,  in  many  respects 
similar  to  the  one  which  is  set  put  in  this 
resolution,  was  circulated  by  the  federal 
Department  of  Justice  to  the  prpvincial 
authorities,  it  seemed  to  me  at  least— perhaps 
I  am  just  naturally  overoptimistic  at  times— 
that  the  whole  matter  would  be  settled  in 
1962.  About  that  time,  however,  signs  of  an 
early  federal  election  were  manifest.  As  you 
know,  one  was  held  in  June  of  that  year,  with 
the  return  of  the  then  goverruneht  as  a 
minority  government,  and  the  subsequent 
election  about  ten  months  later,  with  a  new 
government,  but  still  a  minority  one.- 

However,  notwithstanding  all  these  dhanges 
and  vicissitudes,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  our- 
selves today  in  the  position  of  being  able  to 
g;ive  approval  to  what  was,  in  substance,  the 
end  result  of  the  conferences  extending  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  soirie  three  to 
five  years  ago. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say,,  in  regard 
to  a  number  of  suggestions  which  have  come 
from  hon.  members  opposite— the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  suggests  that  this  whole 
matter  ought  to  go  to  the  advisory  committee 
which  was  set  up  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
not  so  long  ago— the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  says  it  should  go  to  some  other  kind 
of  tribunal— I  think  he  said  a  select  committee 
—to  hear  the  experts— the  hon.  member  who 
spoke  just  before  I  did  wanted  to  send  it 
somewhere  else  to  keep  it  under  some  kind  of 
study— let  me  say  that  in  all  these  conferences 
that  have  taken   place  and  that  haVe  been 
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•Outlirfed  earlier  today,  experts  accompanied 
the  elected  representatives  from  the  various 
provinces  and  the  federal  authorities  in  all 
their  deliberations.  That  was  so  in  1964;  I 
am  Sure  that  it  was  so  in  1960-61.  For  years 
this  subject  has  been  under  study  with  the 
experts,  going  along  with  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  and  knowledge.  We  know  the 
views  of  a  lot  of  the  constitutional  experts. 

A  lot  of  them  have  been  rushing  into  print 
on  numerous  occasions  recently:  Frank  Under- 
bill—his  leanings  are  clear;  Eugene  Forsey— 
he  is  quite  succinct  in  his  views  and  they  are 
clear.  Bora  Laskin— his  1963  articles  can  be 
clearly  understood  by  anybody  who  wants  to 
read  them.  Professor  Brady  has  written  two 
or  three  articles  and  he  was  an  adviser  to  the 
hon.  Atloi'ney  General,  as  he  was  to  me 
earlier.  Professor  Mark  McGuigan  has  cer- 
tainly set  out  what  he  thinks  about  it.  Peter 
Oheam,'  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member 
for  'Forest  Hill,  has  elaborated  in  a  book 
what  he  thinks  about  it.  Professor  Frank 
Scott,  wbo  for  years  has  preached  a  certain 
doctrine— nobody  '  has  any  doubt  about  his 
doctrine.  C.  R.  Magone,  an  internationally 
recognized  authority  on  constitutional  law, 
has  been  ail  adviser  to  The  Department  of 
the  Attorney  General  in  all  these  delibera- 
tions. And  I  think  ^r.  D.ivie  Fulton  himself 
now  qualifies  as  an  expert  and  has  certainly 
been  quoted  a  lot  of  late  with  regard  to  the 
position.  The  Hon.  Paul  Gerin-Lajorie  was 
Certainly  retognized  as  an  expert  several  years 
ago.  This  occurs  in  an  amendment  to  the 
constituyon  treatise,  written  in  French,  and 
1  giVe  it  here  for  a  moment— 

,  Me  Paijl  Gejrin-Lajoiq,  avocat  k  Montreal, 
^t  Tun  des  premiers,^  publier  une, etude 
approfonidie  de  la  Constitution  du  Canada  et 
des  modes  d'amendements  qu'elle  pent  subir 

(l)v.^.-;.  -f,.-:  .::■■.:■.■ 

I  hope  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing 
understood  me. 

Mr,  L.  Xrpy  (Nipissing):  Take  it  as  read. 

Hob.  Mr.  Roberts:  Professor  Pijeau,  Pro- 
fessorNlorin,  these  people  have  all  given 
their  views  and  have  ppnted  articles,  and  the 
expert  opinion  is  known  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  We  do  not  have  to 
send  anything  back  to  the  experts  to  find  out 
the  position.  There  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  been 
at  least  three  periods  in  Canadian  history,  all 
of  them  extending  over  several  years,  in  which 
the  Constitution  has  been  the  central  theme, 
and  there  have  been  similar  strivings  to  reach 
new  and  better  solutions  in  each  case.  There 
have  been  equal  •  periods  of  frustration,  dead- 


lock and  strife,  though  in  two  of  the  three 
there  has  not  been  resort  to  violence  to  a 
degree  that  could  be  termed  rebellion,  as  was 
the  case  in  one  of  these  three  periods.  I 
refer  to  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  earlier 
part  of  the  19th  centuries  as  the  first  one, 
when  a  good  deal  of  what  is  now  Ontario 
was  Upper  Canada  and  a  good  deal  of  what 
is  now  Quebec,  or  more  properly  southern 
Quebec,  was  then  Lower  Canada. 

If  it  can  be  said  that  Lower  Canada  was 
the  work  of  the  French,  so  was  Upper  Canada 
the  work  of  the  Loyalists— the  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  the  hardy  pioneers  who  came  from 
the  newly  formed  United  States  of  America 
to  start  life  afresh  and  anew,  but  still  in  ter- 
ritory under  the  British  Crown,  and  the  Union 
Jack, 

Some  of  course,  sir,  came  into  the  Mari- 
times.  Some  came  into  Quebec,  but  a  large 
nmnber  came  into  Upper  Canada,  and  let 
me  stress  that  nearly  all  of  those  who  came 
into  Upper  Canada  at  that  time  had  been 
farmers  in  the  old  colonies.  Many  Ontario 
counties  today  can  trace  their  vital  blood- 
stream in  their  makeup,  and  may  I  add,  can 
be  proud  indeed,  of  it,  as  proud  today  as  they 
evier  were  before. 

These  struggles  and  eruptions  which 
occurred  in  the  period  around  the  year  1837, 
saw  the  appointment  of  Lord  Durham  in 
1837,  by  the  British  government,  to  make  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  Canada. 
He  made  his  report  in  1839  when  there  were 
about  400,000  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada, 
150  English-speaking  residents  of  Lower 
Canada  and  abovit  450,000  French  Canadians. 
Upper  Canada  grew  substantially;  of  course, 
very  shortly  afterwards  in  population,  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Although  Durham  was  far-sigbted  endugli 
to  hope  eventually  that  the  Maritimes  would 
be  included,  he  confined  his  recommendation 
to  the  solution  of  the  immediate  problem, 
by  recommending  the  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  As  is  often  the  case  with 
reports,  his  ran  into  sharp  reactions  of 
approval  and  disapproval.  TKe  chief  justice 
of  the  day  wrote  a  friend  to  the  effect  that 
it  made  him  ill  to  read  it,  while  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada  opposed  it  publicly.  But  it  was 
adopted  and  for  a  period  Upper  Canada  and 
Lower  Canada  came  under  The  Act  of  Union. 

After  14  years,  another  in  a  iseries  of 
crises  occurred.  This  culminated  in  the  early 
1860s  with  no  less  than  four  ministries  being 
formed  within  two  years.  I  would  recommend 
to  students  of  our  present  federal  Parliament 
and   its  procedures^   a  close  ^  study   of  what 
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occtirred  in  the  186()s.  Here,  for  example,  is 
a  short  quote  from  a  writer  in  1864: 

A  constant  succession  of  political  crises 
and  inability  to  get  even  ordinary  parlia- 
mentary business  done  while  extraordinary 
problems  of  northwest  expansion,  American 
relations  and  commercial  policy  grew  ever 
larger  and  more  urgent. 

Sometimes  a  re-run  of  what  has  happened  in 
similar  circumstances  in  the  past  can  help  us 
to  balance  our  thinking  in  like  circumstances 
of  the  present. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  George  Brown 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  of  those  days,  sunk 
many  of  his  prejudices  and  I  imagine  all  of 
his  pride,  in  order  to  assist  in  finding  a 
formula  for  the  constitutional  problems  of 
those  days,  which  meant  joining  the  Cabinet 
of  John  A.  Macdonald,  which  he  did  for  a 
short  period,  although  ten  years  later  through 
this  paper,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Macdonald 
ministry,  his  vituperation  was  again  boxmdless 
with  such  expressions— as  on  the  resignation 
of  Sir  John  in  1874:  "The  hand  of  the  defiler 
is  removed  from  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant." 
That  is  the  kind  of  literature  that  came  out 
in  those  days. 

Confederation  was  brought  about,  and  The 
British  North  America  Act  formed  thereby 
the  basis  of  our  Constitution.  And  the  proc- 
lamation from  Buckingham  Palace  by  Queen 
Victoria  on  July  1,  1867,  brought  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  its  Constitution  into 
being.  At  that  time,  the  population  of  this 
nation  was  less  than  four  million  people. 

This  British  North  America  Act  has  been 
amended  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
20  times  in  the  intervening  almost  100  years. 
The  American  Constitution  has  been  amended 
about  the  same  number  of  times  in  an  even 
longer  period.  So  that  in  actual  reality, 
amendments  do  not  occur  every  month  or 
every  year,  but  perhaps  every  five  years,  or 
even  every  ten. 

Now  I  come  to  the  third  period  of  review 
of  the  Constitution  in  a  major  way  and  when 
I  do  that  I  want  to  point  out  that  I  am  not 
forgetful  of  the  1927  Dominion-provincial 
conference  and  the  report  of  a  speech  by  the 
■then  Minister  of  Justice,  the  hon.  Mr. 
Lapointe.  He  proposed  that  amendments 
should  be  initiated  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  that  they 
then  should  be  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the 
provincial  Legislatures,  reserving  as  he  did 
certain  fundamental  minority  rights  for  the 
consent  of  all  the  provinces.  That  was  back 
in  1927  and  followed  into  the  early  30s. 

The  third  period,  as  I  see  it,  began  in  1950, 
after  the  action  of  the  federal  government. 


acting  alone  and  asking  for  and  receiving 
from  the  British  Parliament  the  necessary 
authorization  for  The  British  North  America 
Act,  1949.  My  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale,  quoted  that  section,  but  he 
was  quoting  the  section  as  it  was  amended 
in  1949.  That  was  not  the  section  until 
that  amendment  which,  in  the  view  of  the 
provinces,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  was  an 
amendment  that  should  never  have  been 
obtained  in  the  way  that  it  was. 

This  amendment  spelled  out  the  right  of 
the  federal  government  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution with  respect  to  matters  wholly 
federal  in  their  aspects  Without  having  to  go 
to  the  provinces.  It  caused  quite  a  bit  of 
controversy  afterwards  and  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  1950  provincial-federal  con- 
ference, which  was  seeking  as  one  of  its 
objectives,  the  bringing  to  Canada  of  the 
Constitution,  did  not  succeed. 

The  next  conference  took  place  in  1961 
and  some  of  the  correspondence  carried  on 
into  1962;  this  was  the  one  that  was  chaired 
by  Hon.  Davie  Fulton.  The  draft  bill  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Fulton  at  that  time— along  with 
his  assurance  that  the  proper  study  and  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  views  of  the  prov- 
inces with  respect  to  limiting  the  right  of 
amendment  in  the  federal  Parliament  alone, 
as  spelled  out  in  the  1949  Act— corresponds 
pretty  much,  without  any  material  change, 
to  the  bill  which  has  now  been  circulated  by 
the  federal  authority,  and  which  forms  part 
of  the  resolution  before  this  Legislature. 
Well,  then- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  a  question? 

I  wonder,  sir,  is  the  hon.  Minister  saying 
that  the  principles  in  the  1960  61  conference 
and  that  in  the  1964  conference  do  not  differ? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes.  The  only  difference, 
as  I  see  it,  is  that  at  that  time  we  had  to  rely 
to  a  certain  extent  on  the  undertaking  of  the 
federal  Minister  that  he  would  give  favour- 
able consideration  to  this  change,  whereas 
that  change  in  regard  to  section  91  is  right 
in  the  bill  itself;  then,  of  course,  the  French 
translation  which  everybody  recognizes  as 
qiu'te  a  proper  addition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  wonder,  sir,  if  I  could 
just  ask  this?  I  wonder  if  the  federal  leader 
of  the  Conservative  Party  has  the  same 
opinion  as  you  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  of  course,  1  do 
not  know— he  will  state  for  himself  in  due 
course.  He  is  capable  of  speaking  very 
emphatically  and  clearly,  when  he  does  speak. 
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Interjections   by    Hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robcais:  I  would  not  want  any- 
body to  suggest  that  I  am  against  the  federal 
leader.  I  consider  him  a  very  great  Canadian. 

Some  hpn.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Inter jeqtions  by  other  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  After  all,  there  have 
been  ouly  14  men  in  all  this  100  years  who 
have  been  Prjme  Minister  of  Canada;  surely 
we  can  acknowledge  that  they  have  all  been 
great? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Oh,  yes, 
but  I  was  asking  if  you  agree  with  the  Con- 
servative federal  leaders  at  Ottawa  on  amend- 
ing the  Conistitution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Just  let  me  go  on.  I  am 
going  t& '  elaborate  on  that  very  point;  I  am 
coming  into  that  head  on. 

Why,  theft,  is  there  so  much  controversy 
raging  at  the  present  time?  Well,  of  course, 
it  is  nbt  all'on  tlie  question  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  such.  Actually,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  at  the  moment  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  critics  on  just  what  is  before,  or 
will  be  before,  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and 
the  Legislatures.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  on  the  material  that  I  have  seen  in 
respect  to  the  results  of  the  conference  of 
1964,  that  the  recommendations  should  be 
accepted. 

Let  us  do  pne  thing  at  a  time;  let  us  pass 
this  resolution  j^nd  hope  that  the  other  prov- 
inces will,  do  likewise  and  the  federal 
authority  will  make  the  resultant  moves  to 
effect  the  changeover,  so  to  speak,  so  that  it 
becomes  a  wholly  Canadian  document  and 
right. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Of  course,  there  are 
many  things  to  be  discussed  and  considered 
in  relation  to  parts  of  the  Constitution,  some 
of  which  are  definite  elements  of  the  current 
controversy.  But  it  would  be  unfortunate, 
indeed,  ll  we  were  party  to  the  failure  to 
bring  the  amending  formula  proposed  into 
existence  now,  simply  because  some  hon. 
members  may  be  desirous  of  changes  in  the 
Constitution  itself.  Let  us  not  confuse  the 
issue;  let  us  recognize  that  by  passing  this 
resolution,  as  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  it,  we 
do  not  add  or  take  away  from  any  province  or 
the  federal  authority  any  of  their  respective 
constitutional  rights  as  presently  existing 
under  The  British  North  America  Act,   and 


the  various  amendments  thereto  up  to  this 
inoment.  That,  I  believe,  to  be  a  straight- 
forward statement  of  fact. 

Nor  by  adopting  this  resolution  now  does 
any  hon.  member  of  this  House  or  of  the 
federal  House  put  himself  in  a  position  of 
compromising  any  view  he  may  have  in  re- 
lation to  what  the  Constitution  should  be. 
That  is  an  entirely  different  matter  from 
what  is  in  front  of  us  at  this  moment. 

We  have  a  written  Constitution,  It  is  brittle 
in  many  respects  and  some  of  the  powers  of 
delegation  can  be  used  to  make  more  flexible 
these  brittle  areas  without  upsetting  or  over- 
throwing any  main  provision  or  right.  It  is 
appropriate  that  any  written  constitution 
should  be  difficult,  in  some  reasonable  degree, 
to  change.  For  instance,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  article  five— ratification— 
as  my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Forest 
Hill  said,  is  required  by  the  Legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  states,  or  by  state  con- 
ventions called  for  such  purpose,  and  in  the 
same  proportion. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  has  a  procedure  for  change  with 
the  electors  of  the  states  being  required  to 
vote  thereon  before  an  amendment  can  be 
effective;  there  must  be  a  majority  of  the  states 
thus  approving  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
electors  voting. 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  which 
has  perhaps  one  of  the  most  recent  constitu- 
tions, interesting  provisions  are  contained  for 
altering  the  Constitution  and  due  attention  is 
given  to  both  the  federal  and  the  state 
responsibilities.  Incidentally,  the  delegation  of 
powers,  as  provided  in  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion of  Germany,  is  between  the  federal  and 
state  authorities. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  repeat  that  I 
am  confident  that  this  resolution  will  accom- 
plish the  main  purpose— the  method  of  amend- 
ment for  the  future— without  compromising 
any  hon.  member  in  relation  to  future  amend- 
ments for  the  reasons  I  have  already  outlined. 
I  therefore  support  the  resolution  without 
reservation,  confident  that  in  so  doing  I  am 
not,  in  anv  way,  a  party  to  making  it  any 
easier  or  harder  for  change  in  any  funda- 
mental part  of  the  Constitution  in  the  future 
than  is  the  case  at  this  moment. 

Moreover,  in  this,  what  I  may  now  term 
the  fourth  period  with  the  Constitution  as  the 
central  theme,  there  has  already  been  a  good 
deal  of  random  and  uncontrolled  discussion 
on  the  problems  of  the  nation  at  the  constitu- 
tional level  which  the  approaching  centenary 
has  ushered  in.  The  dialogue,  particularly 
between    spokesmen    for    the    province    of 
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Quebec  and  spok^men  for  the  other  prov- 
inces can,  I  think,  be  better  directed  and 
better  appraised  with  the  procedural  rules 
spelled  out,  as  the ,  draft  bill  now  purports 
to  do.  ■'..,.. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  approval  of  this 
resolution,  in  my  view,  should  be  a  forward 
step— an  opening  of  the  door  for  orderly  dis- 
cussions and  decisions  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  futurei; 

Some  hbn.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  em- 
bodied in  the  resolution  before  us  is  actually 
a  form  of  symbolism  that  is  somewhat  in- 
accurately described  in  the  phrase:  repatri- 
ation of  the  Constitution.  It  is  argued  that 
we  should  go  along  with  the  proposal  con- 
tained here  beciause  it  will  enable  us  to  make 
The  British  North  America  Act  a  purely 
Canadian  document.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
will  do  that  and  I  am  not  sure,  either,  that 
that  is  the  really  important  thing  with  which 
we  have  to  concern  ourselves. 

I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  that  our  symbols 
as  an  independent  nation  within  a  larger 
Commonwealth  and  within  the  world  com- 
munity of  nations  should  be  as  clear  as 
possible. 

But,  sir,  I  am  not  so  concerned  about 
symbols  that  I  am  willing  to  take  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  quite  undesirable  formula 
for  amending  the  Constitution  merely  in  order 
to  meet  the  desire  of  some  people  for  certain 
symbols.  We  have  got  along  for  nearly  100 
years  with  The  British  North  America  Act  as 
being  technically— and  it  is  only  technically— a 
British  statute,  amendable  only  technically  by 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  If,  in  order 
to  remove  that  vestige— and  it  is  only  a 
vestige,  not  in  any  sense  a  true  indication  of 
colonialism— we  have  to  put  ourselves  into  a 
strait-jacket,  then  I  would  say  let  us  go  on  for 
another  few  years  with  the  situation  that  we 
have  had  in  the  past. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  something  further  to  avoid  putting  myself 
in  the  position  of  being,  shall  we  say,  an 
alarmist.  In  my  opinion,  the  amending 
formula  is  probably  not  as  important  as  many 
other  hon.  members  may  think  it  is.  To  me, 
the  growth  of  the  Constitution  is  not  in- 
herently and  fundamentally  a  legal  process  at 
all;  it  is  a  political  process  and  the  words  of 
the  Constitution,  as  they  may  have  been  a 
hundred  years  ago  or  at  any  other  time,  are 
not  really  as  important  as  sometimes  the 
lawyers  might  lead  you  to  believe.  The  Con- 
stitution will  grow  and  develop  and  it  will 
change    fundamentally    without    the    words 


being  changed  at  ftll.  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  history  of  Canada.  The  reallocation  of 
powers  that  constantly  takes  place  in  a  grow- 
ing community  takes  place  without  necessarily 
any  constitutional  amendments  at  all. .  For 
example,  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  and 
social  insurance,  which  was  hardly  mentioned 
in  The  British  North  America  Act;  I  think  the 
only  mention  of  it  was  in  head  Y  bf  'siection 
92. 

Incidentally,  I  might  just  say  in,  passing,  if 
I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  cannot  really  understand  why  head  6 
of  section  92  should  be  a  subject  on  which 
there  can  be  delegation  of  powers,  while  head 
7  is  not.  It  seems  to  me  they  are  similar 
sections  and  if  delegation  is  to  be  cpnteniT 
plated  for  the  one,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  contemplated  for  the  other.  In  fact, 
it  has  taken  place  informally  to  a  great  degree 
in  the  subject-matter  referred  to  in  head  7, 
but  that  is  the  only  place  I  know  of  where 
welfare  is  mentioned  at  all. 

As  I  recall  it,  the  words  of  the  Act  were 
that  hospitals,  asylums,  charities  and  elee- 
mosynary institutions  were  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  provinces.  Well,  in  actual  fact, 
as  the  situation  exists  in  Canada  today,  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  the  spending  that  is 
done  in  that  field  is  done  by  the  government 
of  Canada— by  far  the  largest  proportion— 
and  only  to  a  limited  degree  as  a  result  of 
any  formal  constitutional  amendments.  The 
federal  government  has  got  into  the  welfare 
and  social  insurance  field  in  a  very  large  way 
with,  admittedly,  some  constitutional  amend- 
ments, but  to  a  considerable  degree  without 
any  constitutional  amendments  at  all.  Its  first 
major  foray  into  that  field,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  in  the  old-age  pension  back  in  1927  for 
which  there  was  no  constitutional  amendment 
and  so  it  has  developed  since.  Our  Constitu- 
tion has  grown  and  changed  as  powers  have 
been  redistributed  and  reallocated  without 
constitutional  amendment. 

Therefore,  as  I  say,  the  growth  of  the 
constitution  is  actually  a  political  process.  Let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  because  it  is  a  political 
process  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  an  easy 
process;  that  redistribution  or  reallocation 
of  powers  can  take  place  readily,  The  poli- 
tical process,  especially  in  a  country  like 
Canada,  is,  and  I  suppose  always  will  be,  a 
diflBcult  process. 

But  that  is  why  I  am  all  the  more  concerned 
that  we  do  not  make  the  process  any  more 
difficult  than  it  is  by  its  very  nature.  The 
amending  formula  that  is  now  before  us,  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  significance  at  all,  will 
make  more  difficult  the  process  of  growth 
and   adaptation   of  the   Constitution.    It   will 
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inherently  entrench  inflexibility.  That  is  essen- 
tially what  it  will  do,  as  I  will  try  to  indicate 
in  a  moment.  I  know  that  there  are  other 
gentlemen  who  d'sagree  with  me,  but  I 
submit  that  this  is  essentially  what  it  will  do. 
The  hon,  member  for  Forest  Hill,  in  an 
interesting  and  informed  contribution  to  this 
debate,  put  before  us  the  proposition  that  the 
clauses  of  the  BNA  Act  relating  to  language 
and  those  relating  to  education  should  be 
entrenched.  I  will  agree  with  him  100  per 
cent.  I  think  they  should  be  entrenched,  too. 
I  think  that  the  provisions  relating  to  language 
and  those  relating  to  education  should  be 
entrenched  and  not  amendable,  except  by 
unanimous  consent  of  all  governments.  I  have 
always  thought  that  and  I  still  think  it.  I 
would  go  a  httle  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
say  that  I  think  there  should  be  in  the 
Constitution  a  bill  of  rights  that  would  govern 
both  federal  and  provincial  governments  that 
should  'also  b^^i.  entrenched. 

Hon.  Mr.  .Wishart:  That  can  come. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
will  be  possible  with  the  amending  formula 
that  the  hon.  Attorney  General  proposes; 
this  is  the  problem.  However,  I  would  agree 
with  the  hon.  Attorney  General  that  my  point 
is  not  directly  relevant  to  what  is  before  us. 
I  merely  expressed  that  because  it  is  a  matter 
in  which  I  am  interested.  But  I  have  agreed, 
at  any  rate,  that  those  clauses  already  there 
relating  to  education  and  language  should  be 
entrenched.  But  what  this  proposed  amend- 
ing formula  does  is  to  entrench  the  whole  of 
section  92.  It  entrenches  the  entire  provision 
of  The  British  North  America  Act  with  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  powers  as  between 
levels  of  government— that  is,  the  formal  dis- 
tribution of  powers,  as  I  tried  to  indicate  a 
moment  ago.  There  can  be  a  great  deal  of 
informal  reshuffling  of  powers  without  the 
words  being  changed.  But  as  far  as  the  formal 
distribution  of  powers  is  concerned,  it  is 
entrenched  and  cannot  be  changed  except  by 
the  consent  of  the  federal  government  and  of 
all  of  the  provinces.  There  is  a  provision  in 
section  5  of  the  proposed  bill,  whereby  less 
than  unanimous  consent  of  the  provinces 
would  be  necessary  for  certain  changes  in 
the  Constitution,  but  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  subjects  to  which  section  5  is  applic- 
able are  of  no  consequence  whatever,  and 
that  that  section  really  contributes  little  or 
nothing  to  making  the  amending  formula 
flexible. 

As  far  as  the  really  significant  subjects  are 
concerned,  what  this  will  do  will  be  to  put 
in  formal  legal  language  the  proposition  that 
The  British  North  America  Act  may  not  be 


changed   except   with   the   consent   of   every 
solitary  province  on  every  single  occasion. 

The  hon.  Attorney  General  pointed  out~ 
dnd  correctly— that  we  have  not,  in  fact,  had 
any  amendments  to  The  British  North  Amer- 
ica Act  which  pffected  the  distribution  of 
powers  excent  with  consent  of  all  the  prov- 
inces as  well  as  the  federal  government.  TTiere 
have  been  only  three  that  I  know  of— in  1941, 
1952  and  one  a  year  or  two  ago.  I  have  for- 
gotten exactly  when  it  was.  In  all  cnses  the 
federal  government  of  the  day  took  the 
position  that  it  would  not  sponsor  an  ar'dress 
unless  all  of  the  provin^^es  had  agreed  in 
advance.  This  is  indicative  of  the  political 
process  in  operation.  It  was  considered  by  the 
government  of  the  day,  in  its  wisdom,  that 
it  wovild  be  politically  inexpedient  to  proceed 
with  those  amendments  without  unanimous 
consent  of  the  provinces.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  legal  obligation  upon  them  to  get  the 
consent  of  any  provinces,  but  in  terms  of  the 
political  process,  the  government  of  the  day 
considered  it  expedient  to  get  that  consent. 
So,  in  practice,  in  any  cases  where  we  have 
amended  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  powers,  we  have  always  had 
unanimous  consent.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence, I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  between 
what  was  merely  convention,  a  procedure  that 
the  government  of  the  day  adopted,  and  a 
formal  constitutional  procedure  which  says 
that  it  may  be  done  in  this  way  and  in  no 
other  way. 

You  see,  we  could— I  will  not  name  any 
provinces— some  day  have  a  situation  where 
all  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  including 
Quebec,  wanted— let  me  put  it  this  way— that 
all  but  one  of  the  provinces  wanted  to  go 
ahead  and  let  us  say  that  Quebec  was  one 
of  the  provinces  that  was  willing  to  go  ahead 
with  a  change.  One  province,  the  smallest 
in  Canada,  could  hold  up  the  whole  parade 
for  the  rest  of  time  if  this  proposed  statute 
is  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament.  That  is 
the  diff^erence  between  the  informal,  political 
sort  of  convention  that  has  been  recognized 
in  the  past  and  what  now  is  before  us  from 
this  government  and  from  the  government  of 
Canada.  It  is  going  to  freeze  a  procedure  that 
may,  in  most  circumstances,  be  a  desirable 
procedure,  but  it  freezes  it  so  there  can  be 
no  exceptions  to  it. 

It  hns  been  suggested  that  a  certain  degree 
of  flexibility  has  been  introduced  by  the  pro- 
posal to  write  into  The  British  North  America 
Act  provision  for  delegation  of  legislative 
authority  under  certain  circumstances.  It  may 
be  that  this  introduces  a  certain  flexibility,  I 
am  not  sure.  As  I  understand  the  situation 
as  it  has  probably  been  in  the  past— and  I  do 
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not  think  that  this  was  ever  clearly  laid  down, 
but  as  it  has  probably  been  in  the  past— the 
government  of  Canada  and  the  governments 
of  the  various  provinces  could  delegate  their 
powers  to  anybody  under  the  sun,  or  any  body 
under  the  sun  except  to  each  other. 

This,  to  a  layman,  is  a  most  curious  situ- 
ation. It  may  make  sense  to  lawyers,  but  I 
can  tell  hon.  members  as  one  layman,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  me;  and  from  what  I  have 
read  on  the  subject  I  am  not  sure  that 
actually  was  the  situation.  I  do  not  think 
there  ever  was  a  specific  decision  to  that 
effect  by  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

But  even  if  it  was  the  situation,  the  trend 
of  the  decisions  since  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  became  the  final  court  of  appeal  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  permitting  delegation. 
As  I  understand  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
potato  marketing  board  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  has  taken  the  position  that 
whether  or  not  the  government  of  Canada  can 
delegate  its  powers  to  a  provincial  govern- 
ment, or  vice  versa,  either  government  can 
delegate  its  powers  to  a  board  or  agency  set 
up  by  the  other  government.  So  that  the 
problem  of  delegation  actually  was  not  an 
acute  one. 

That  decision,  I  believe,  was  confirmed 
in  a  subsequent  case,  and  if  it  governs, 
we  just  have  to  use  a  little  bit  of  ingenuity  if 
we  want  to  have  one  government  delegate 
to  another. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  can  be  done  in 
the  case  of  a  single  government.  The  federal 
government  can  delegate  its  powers  as  it  did 
in  the  case  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
potato  marketing  board  to  a  board  set  up  by 
one  provincial  Legislature.  It  is  actually  a 
more  flexible  sort  of  arrangement  than  is  set 
out  in  this  proposed  new  section  94A  of  The 
British  North  America  Act. 

Actually,  if  we  are  to  have  delegation— I 
think  it  should  be  possible,  and  I  think 
probably  it  is  possible— but  if  we  are  to  have 
it,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  it 
should  be  necessary  to  have  the  agreement 
of  four  provinces  if  there  is  to  be  a  delegation 
from  the  provinces  to  the  federal  government, 
and  three  provinces  if  there  is  to  be  a  delega- 
tion in  the  reverse  direction.  I  really  cannot 
see  the  point  in  that. 

All  of  these  governments  are  responsible 
governments.  If  they  want  to  make  a  delega- 
tion from  the  federal  government  to  one 
province,  or  conversely  from  one  province  to 
the  federal  government,  why  should  they  not 
be  allowed  to  go  ahead  with  it?  Why  should 
other  provinces  stop   them?    So  that  in  my 


opinion  this  proposed  new  section  94A  does 
not  really  introduce  very  much  flexibility  into 
the  Constitution  at  all;  certainly  not  nearly 
as  much  as  would  be  desirable  to  compensate 
for  the  extreme  rigidity  that  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  other  sections  of  the  proposed 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  as  a  Canadian,  am  con- 
cerned at  what  appears  to  be  a  strong 
tendency  in  the  last  few  years  towards  the 
Balkanization  of  the  country,  towards  the 
dismantling  of  our  federal  government.  I  feel 
unhappy  about  suggestions  that  I  hear  from 
time  to  time  that  almost  sound  as  if  the 
government  at  Ottawa  was  to  be  regarded  as 
the  enemy  that  might  act  in  an  arbitrary  and 
unfair  way.  The  government  of  Canada,  after 
all,  is  as  much  our  government  as  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario.  Our  people  participated  in 
its  election.  They  will  participate  in  the 
election  of  future  governments.  The  govern- 
ment of  Canada  is  a  government  through 
which  our  people  have  often  found  that  they 
can  best  achieve  the  objectives  they  have  in 
mind,  and  sometimes  they  were  objectives 
tliat  under  The  British  North  America  Act 
were  theoretically  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  provinces. 

The  government  of  Canada  has  intervened 
in  many  areas,  and  in  my  opinion  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Canada.  I  think  its 
intervention  in  the  old  age  pension  field  was 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Canada. 
I  think  its  intervention  in  the  hospital  insur- 
ance field  was  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Canada.  I  must  say  I  am  alarmed 
at  the  tendency  that  now  seems  to  be  ap- 
parent for  its  powers  to  be  constantly 
reduced. 

The  situation  we  seem  to  have  in  Canada 
at  the  present  time  is  that  there  are  several 
strong,  aggressive  provincial  governments. 
Now  this  is  no  criticism  of  the  governments 
concerned.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  to  carry  out  its  responsi- 
bilities as  it  conceives  them  in  as  strong  and 
aggressive  a  way  as  it  can;  but  the  unfortunate 
part  of  it  is  that  we  seem  to  have  at  Ottawa 
weak  and  vacillating  federal  governments  over 
against  these  strong  aggressive  provincial 
governments. 

I  may  say  that  this  situation  at  Ottawa  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
minority  government  in  power;  because  the 
only  government  I  know  of  that  was  more 
weak  and  vacillating  than  the  present  govern- 
ment was  the  one  that  preceded  it,  and  the 
one  that  preceded  it  had  the  largest  majority 
in  the  history  of  Canada.  So  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  position  of  the  government  in 
Parliament  and  the  number  of  votes  it  can 
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rely  on  there.  It  seems  to  relate  to  a  failure 
of  leadership  at  the  federal  level;  but  the 
result  is  that  it  seems  that  almost  any  time 
any  province  makes  any  demand  the  federal 
government  acquiesces  without  any  apparent 
consideration  of  the  overall  interests  of  the 
country.  It  seems  that  this  is  the  sort  of 
process  that  is  continuing,  and  in  the  face  of 
this  we  are,  if  this  proposed  Act  is  submitted 
to  the  Parliament  of  Britain  and  passed  by 
them,  we  are  apparently  going  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  work  transfers  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

I  believe  that  we  should  face  facts  in  this 
covmtry  and  recognize  that  Quebec  is  not  a 
province  just  like  any  other  province.  Quebec 
is  the  juridical  expression  of  a  community  of 
people  with  their  own  language,  culture  and 
traditions,  and  they  naturally  are  very  much 
concerned  to  protect  their  heritage  and  I  think 
that  we  can  all— even  though  we  do  not  share 
that  heritage— we  can  all  understand  that 
point  of  view.  But  then  I  do  not  think  that 
other  provinces  should  come  along  and  take 
advantage  of  special  arrangements  that  may 
be  made  with  regard  to  Quebec  to  generally 
dismantle  the  federal  power  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  all  of  us. 

I  think  that  we  should  envisage  the  situ- 
ation in  the  future  where  Quebec  will  be  in 
a  considerably  different  position  from  the 
other  provinces,  whether  that  is  formally 
recognized  or  not  is  not  important.  I  think 
that  as  long  as  we  recognize  that  Quebec  will 
be  in  a  considerably  different  position,  that  is 
the  important  thing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  to  a  certain  degree 
in  a  different  position  right  at  this  moment 
and  that  will  probably  continue.  I  think  we 
should  be  concerned,  subject  to  that  con- 
sideration, to  ensure  that  we  have  a  strong 
and  vital  and  dynamic  federal  government 
that  will  give  leadership  in  solving  the 
problems  that  we  are  certainly  going  to  face 
in  the  years  ahead;  problems  that  will  require 
co-ordinated  action  from  the  whole  of  the 
country  and  that  will  not  be  forthcoming  if 
we  are  constantly  whittling  away  at  the 
federal  power. 

Now  the  hon.  Attorney  General  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  both 
stated  that  if  we  accede  to  this  resolution,  and 
if  this  amending  formula  is  adopted,  it  will 
not  in  any  way  change  the  capacity  to  amend 
the  Constitution  in  the  future.  They  put  for- 
ward the  proposition  that  those  of  us  who 
may  want  to  see  certain  changes  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  powers  in  the  community  should 
feel  no  concern,  because  that  will  be  stage 
number  two.  Stage  number  one  is  to  have  an 
amending  process;  stage  number  two  is  to  go 


ahead  and  make  the  amendments  we  want. 
But  we  are  not  ever  going  to  reach  stage 
number  two  if  in  stage  number  one  we  adopt 
an  amending  formula,  that  makes  amendment 
virtually  impossible,  and  that  is  what  is  before 
us.  After  all,  let  us  remember  that  it  is  still 
possible  to  amend  The  British  North  America 
Act.  It  is  not  as  though  we  have  no  amending 
formula;  we  have  an  amending  formula  which 
theoretically  is  very  flexible.  I  realize  that 
politically  it  is  not  nearly  as  flexible,  but  now 
we  are  going  to  make  it  legally  inflexible  too 
and  this  is  what  I  object  to.  And,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  also  object— and  I  will  not  belabour  this 
point  because  I  have  stated  it  before  on 
previous  occasions— but  I  object  to  what  is 
before  us  now  as  an  example  of  what  I  have 
called,  and  others  have  called,  government 
by  federal-provincial  conference. 

This  document  before  us  is  exclusively  the 
product  of  closed-door  conferences  of  govern- 
ments. The  rank-and-file  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature, 
and  what  is  even  more  important,  the  people 
of  this  country,  have  never  been  involved  in 
the  process.  They  have  been  completely 
excluded  as  decisions  were  made  in  smoke- 
filled  rooms  beyond  the  purview  of  the  press, 
in  closed  sessions— I  was  going  to  say  "secret 
sessions"  but  I  think  that  word  has  an  un- 
desirable connotation  so  I  think  I  will  say  "in 
closed  sessions."  The  people  have  not  been 
involved  at  all.  This  is  basically  the  point 
of  the  amendment  that  this  group  is  sub- 
mitting to  the  resolution.  We  do  not  like 
the  amending  procedure  as  it  stands;  we 
would,  nevertheless,  accept  it  if  we  thought 
it  genuinely  represented  a  consensus  of  the 
people  of  Canada;  not  the  governments  of 
Canada  but  the  people  of  Canada.  The 
people  have  never  been  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussion. They,  like  us,  are  in  the  position 
when  it  is  dumped  on  our  desks  and  we  are 
told,  "Take  it  or  leave  it."  In  fact,  we  do  not 
even  have  the  option  of  leaving  it,  it  is  just 
"Take  it."  As  one  of  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  said,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
already  agreed  on  our  behalf,  so  what  can  we 
do  about  it? 

That  is  the  sort  of  process  that  we  object 
to.  We  think  that  we,  and  what  is  more 
important,  the  people  themselves  should  be 
involved  in  this  sort  of  discussion.  After  all, 
the  discussion  among  governments  has  been 
going  on  for  37  years,  I  believe,  1927  was  the 
first  Dominion-provincial  conference  where  it 
was  broached  and  we  are  now  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  1965.  It  has  been  going  on  for  37 
years.  There  is  not  all  that  much  of  a  hurry 
about  it.  Let  us  give  the  people  a  chance  to 
discuss  it;  let  us  have  public  debates  about  it 
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so  that  we  can  develop  a  consensus.  As  it 
stands  now,  I  suspect  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  hardly  understand  the 
issues  that  are  involved,  there  has  not 
been  the  public  debate  that  contributes  to 
public  understanding,  yet  that  is  a  necessary 
part  of  public  understanding  in  a  democratic 
society. 

Our  amendment  suggests  that  sort  of  pro- 
cess should  be  stimulated.  We  suggest  that 
this  is  not  the  only  way  that  it  could  be  done, 
but  this  is  a  possible  way:  that  a  select  com- 
mittee of  this  House  should  be  set  up.  Then 
it  should  hear  the  constitutional  and  other 
experts  and  it  should  also  hear  organizations 
of  the  people.  Let  us  talk  it  over,  let  us 
debate  it  further,  if  necessary,  in  this  House, 
but  if  it  is  adopted  let  it  be  something  that 
comes  out  of  a  consensus  of  people,  not  just 
something  that  is  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator among  governments,  which  apparently 
is  what  it  is  now. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
provincial  rights— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  like  to  suggest- 
perhaps  I  should  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion—perhaps the  hon.  member  would  call  it 
the  highest  common  factor,  instead  of  the 
lowest  common  denominator- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  want  to  argue  about 
words,  but  it  strikes  me  as  the  lowest  common 
denominator.  However,  my  arithmetic  is 
not  very  good  so  I  will  not  get  into  that  any 
further. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  We  are 
glad  to  be  spared  that,  at  least. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  see,  this  is  one  of  the 
problems.  Here  we  have  what  the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  say  is  a  highly  important 
matter  and  yet  they  object— or  they  appear 
to  object— because  it  has  now  been  discussed 
for  all  of,  shall  we  say,  five  hours.  Well,  I 
would  submit  that  if  it  is  such  an  importnat 
matter,  it  could  very  well  be  discussed  for  a 
great  deal  longer  than  this.  As  I  tried  to 
indicate,  and  as  my  colleague,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  indicated,  one  of  our  com- 
plaints is  that  it  should  have  been  under 
discussion  for  a  long  time  before  this.  We 
should  have  been  debating  it  before  in  this 
House  but  we  had  not  opportunity  to  do  it 
until  it  is  now  put  before  us  as  a  fait  accom- 
pli, as  many  have  said  before. 

W^e  hear  a  great  deal  about  provincial 
rights  and  of  the  rights  of  the  governments  of 
the  provinces  and  these  are  even  referred  to 
in  the  proposed  amendment  to  The  British 
North  America  Act.   Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 


less  concerned  about  the  rights  of  govern- 
ments, federal  or  provincial,  than  I  am  about 
the  rights  of  the  people.  The  two  things  are 
not  necessarily  the  same  thing.  After  all, 
governments  are  power  centres  in  themselves 
and  we  can  frequently  have  changes,  that  may 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  blocked 
by  a  government  that  is  thinking  in  terms  of 
its  own  power,  and  we  are  wide  open  for 
that  in  the  amending  formula  before  us  here. 
Any  one  government,  the  smallest  govern- 
ment in  Canada,  can  thwart  what  everybody 
else  wants  to  do,  as  it  now  stands,  on  any 
matters  of  any  consequence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Today  they  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  they  cannot  do  it  legally 
today.  The  hon.  Attorney  General  says  they 
can  do  it  today,  but  they  cannot  do  it  legally 
today  and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  they  can  do 
it  politically.  I  think  that  there  are  some 
provinces  that  may  be  able  to  do  it  but  I  do 
not  think  that  any  single  province  could. 

These  political  situations  are  flexible;  they 
are  open  to  judgment;  they  are  open  to  being 
influenced  by  the  will  of  the  community  at 
the  time  they  arise,  and  heaven  only  knows 
what  the  political  situation  might  be  in  1980. 
But  you  want  to  make  sure  it  will  never 
change,  and  this  is  what  we  object  to. 

I  was  interested  in  the  address  made  by 
the  hon  member  for  Sudbury.  I  regret  that 
he  is  not  here  now,  but  he  gave  quite  an  in- 
teresting address  in  regard  to  this  resolution 
earlier  today.  I  must  say  that  I  agree  with 
most  of  what  he  said.  As  I  understood  him, 
he  was  expressing  the  same  sort  of  concern 
that  we  in  this  group  are;  he  objected  to  the 
formula  itself  and  he  objected  to  the  way  in 
which  it  is  being  presented,  and  these  are  our 
two  objections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  but  he  also  said  he 
would  vote  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  was  trying  to  say  that 
although  he  is  usually  quite  lucid  and  rational 
in  his  presentation,  I  simply  was  imable  to 
follow  him  to  his  conclusion.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  on  the  basis  of  his  premises,  he 
would  logically  vote  for  our  amendment.  I 
feel  quite  sure  he  will  not.  I  have  not  talked 
to  him  about  it,  but  I  feel  quite  sure  he  will 
not,  on  the  basis  of  what  he  said.  I  really 
think  that  he  should  make  up  his  mind.  If 
he  thinks  that  the  way  this  has  been  done  is 
undesirable,  and  if  in  particular  he  thinks 
that  the  formula  itself  is  undesirable,  then  I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  have  to  be  stam- 
peded into  voting  in  favour  of  it,  just  because 
the  hon.  Prime   Minister  has  already  agreed 
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to  it.  I  suppose  our  votes  here  will  not  make 
any  difference  anyway.  The  government  will 
go  ahead  and  do  what  it  likes  regardless  of 
what  we  think  about  it,  or  how  we  vote 
about  it,  but  1  think— 

Mr.  McKeough:  In  spite  of  your  oratory. 

Mr,  Bryden:  That  is  true.  I  mean,  they 
just  arbitrarily  go  ahead.  What  the  legislative 
assembly  thinks  about  it  apparently  does  not 
matter.  There  is  nothing  much  we  can  do  to 
stop  it,  but  I  think  we  should  use  our  votes 
at  least  to  register  our  opinions.  Those  of  us 
who  are  unhappy  either  about  the  formula 
itself  or  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  pre- 
sented, I  believe,  should  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  put  forward  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale,  and  which  I  think 
expresses  a  genuine  and  legitimate  point  of 
view,  genuine  and  legitimate  objection  to 
what  is  before  us  here  tonight.  Apparently 
the  idea  is  that  we  must  accept  it  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  Well,  we  do  not  like  it  and 
we  will  not  accept  it.  We  have  put  our 
objection— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Will  the  hon.  member 
permit    a    question? 

I  have  been  listening  for  some  time.  I 
think  I  heard  him  say  that  he  believed  in 
the  entrenchment  of  certain  rights,  that  they 
should  be  subject  to  the  consent  of  all  the 
provinces  before  they  are  removed  by  the 
federal  Parliament  acting  alone. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  a.sk  him  which  ones  he 
calls  entrenched?  I  think  of  education,  the 
use  of  the  English  and  French  language,  the 
rights  of  the  provinces  to  make  laws  and  the 
right  to  control  their  own  assets  and  property. 
Which  of  these  would  he  take  away? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  tried  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  what  I  would  agree  should  be  en- 
trenched, because  of  the  special  significance 
in  the  Canadian  context,  are  education  and 
language. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Nothing  more? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  because  as  far  as  I  can 
see  what  the  government  is  doing  here  is 
entrenching  the  whole  of  section  92.  In  fact, 
they  are  entrenching  everything  that  gives 
any  power  to  make  laws  to  the  provinces, 
and  I  do  not  think  some  of  these  powers 
are  all  that  important.  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
that,  notwithstanding  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  federal  government  has,  in  fact, 
assumed  a  substantial  amount  of  power  with 
regard  to  them;  an  outstanding  example,  of 
course,  being  in  the  entire  welfare  field. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Could  I  just  pursue 
that  for  a  moment?  Do  I  understand  the 
hon.  member  to  say  that  he  would  permit 
the  federal  Parliament  to  pass  legislation 
which  would  remove  from  the  province  some 
of  its  property,  without  any  consent  of  that 
province? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
means  its  real  property,  its  assets.    Oh,  well! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  one  of  the  four 
entrenched  items. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Attorney  General 
goes  a  lot  further  than  that!  The  assets  of 
property;  yes;  obviously,  I  took  that  for 
granted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  number  three, 
then. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  okay,  certainly  the 
integrity  of  the  province  as  a  government,  if 
that  is  what  the  hon.  Attorney  General  is 
talking  about,  but  I  am  talking  about  the 
power  to  make  laws. 

Hon.   Mr.   Wishart:   That  is  what  the  Act 

says. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  says  that,  yes.  And  I 
do  not  object  if  the  government  wants  to 
include  assets  and  property  of  the  province, 
in  fact  I  would  say  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  not  be  able  to  do  that  at  all.  1 
do  not  think  that  should  be  contemplated  and 
1  do  not  think  it  ever  was  contemplated,  that 
it  should  be  able  to  expropriate  the  property 
of  a  province  any  more  than  a  province  can 
expropriate  federal  property. 

But  what  I  am  objecting  to  is  the  whole  of 
section  92  being  entrenched,  and  certain 
other  clauses  of  the  Constitution  that  relate 
to  the  powers  of  the  provinces.  I  think  we 
should  reconsider  the  inflexibility,  and  I  may 
say  I  object  to  the  whole  of  section  91— 
although  1  am  not  sure  that  it  is  entrenched— 
but  I  object  to  it  being  entrenched  if  it  is. 

In  this  day  and  age  you  can  no  longer 
accept  the  19th-century  concept  that  in  a 
federal  state  you  can  have  two  neat  com- 
partments, one  of  them  federal,  the  other 
provincial,  with  a  court  as  a  referee;  and  that 
they  can  carry  on  without  ever  infringing  on 
each  other,  the  court  will  settle  any  disputes 
lictween  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
20th  century  there  is  almost  necessarily  con- 
current jurisdiction  in  almost  everything;  not 
everything,  but  almost  everything. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  working  out  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  two,  the 
methods    of   co-operation    in    terms    of   each 
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specific  situation  as  the  times  develop. 
Between  1940  and  1960  we  had  a  period 
when  there  was  quite  a  large  shift  of  power 
to  the  federal  government.  It  now  appears 
that  the  trend  is  in  the  other  direction.  These 
are  things  that  develop  out  of  a  political 
process,  not  a  legal  process,  and  there  really 
is  very  little  that  you  can  put  into  a  compart- 
ment and  say  it  properly  belongs  to  that  level 
of  government  or  this  level  of  government. 
Most  powers  really  have  to  be  exercised  to 
some  degree  by  both  levels  of  government,  or 
they  have  to  be  capable  of  being  exercised. 

But  again,  the  government  is  going  to 
compartmentalize  it.  They  are  going  to  freeze 
the  compartmentalization  as  far  as  they  can 
by  law.  Fortunately,  they  cannot  do  it  too 
much  by  law,  so  that  we  will  not  be  in  quite 
as  bad  a  strait-jacket  as  the  provincial 
Attorneys  General  apparently  want  to  put  us, 
because  we  will  still  find  political  processes 
to  get  around  it  and  we  will  still  be  able  to 
develop  what  one  political  scientist  called  a 
politicians'  constitution,  which  is  the  informal 
reallocation  of  powers.  This  will  still  be 
possible,  but  the  point  is  that  the  government 
is  limiting  and  constricting  the  flexibility  that 
is  desirable. 

I  will  tell  the  hon.  Attorney  General  that 
when  he  asked  that  question  I  was  on  my 
very  last  sentence,  so  he  is  responsible  for 
what  I  have  just  said,  but  I  will  now  bring— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  did  that  deliberately. 


Mr.  Bryden:  I  cannot  remember  what  my 
last  sentence  was. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Does 
tlie  hon.  member  want  us  to  make  one  up 
for  him? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  think  it  matters  that 
much,  anyway,  as  to  what  particular  last 
sentence  I  had  in  mind  at  that  time. 
I  will  only  say,  as  the  final  word  I  will 
emphasize  again  that  there  is  no  urgency 
about  this  matter  that  I  can  see.  Those  who 
believe,  as  we  do,  that  the  formula  itself  is 
undesirable,  and  or  that  the  way  in  which  it 
is  being  presented  is  undesirable,  should  vote 
for  our  amendment  and  let  this  matter  be 
more  fully  considered  before  this  province, 
through  its  legislative  assembly,  finally 
expresses  its  opinion. 

Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin)  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon,  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
morning  we  will  resume  this  debate  and  if  it 
is  completed  prior  to  the  adjournment,  we 
will  return  to  the  Budget  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.55  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the 
following  schools:  In  the  west  gallery,  C.  B. 
Parsons  junior  high  school,  Toronto;  and  in 
the  east  gallery,  Drewry  Avenue  public 
school,  Toronto,  and  Bendale  vocational 
school,  Scarborough. 

We  have  in  the  Speaker's  gallery,  a  former 
Minister  of  Highways  for  the  province  of 
Ontario,  Mr.  George  Doucett,  member  of 
Parliament  for  Lanark,  and  other  special 
guests  who  will  be  introduced  by  the  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  before  the  orders  of 
the  day. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day— are  you  recog- 
nizing someone  else,  sir? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  was  about  to  recognize  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  to  the  Legislature  a 
young  lady  whose  name  will  be  familiar  to 
all  of  you,  Miss  Petra  Burka,  who  is  ladies' 
world  figure  skating  champion.  Miss  Burka, 
if  you  would  stand- 
Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  might  say  that  with 
Miss  Burka  is  her  mother,  who  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  training  and  bring- 
ing of  Petra  to  the  position  of  high  eminence 
and  honour  and  accomplishment  that  she 
has  reached,  and  her  sister,  Astra. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  say  that 
Miss  Burka's  accomplishment  last  week  at 
Colorado  Springs  in  achieving  the  ladies' 
world  figure  skating  championship  is  a  climax 
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to  her  very  brilliant  season— because  this 
particular  accomplishment  came  after  her 
performance  in  winning  both  the  Canadian 
ladies'  figure  skating  championship  and  the 
North  American  ladies'  figure  skating  cham- 
pionship—so the  world  championship  is  the 
top  of  the  pyramid,  so  to  speak,  as  far  as 
Miss  Burka  is  concerned. 

I  would  like  also  to  welcome  here  and  to 
recognize  and  introduce  to  you,  some  30 
figure  skaters  who  are  in  the  Speaker's  gallery 
and  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  champion  figure  skaters  here  this 
morning  from  Switzerland,  Germany,  Russia, 
France,  England,  Japan  and  Czechoslovakia. 
I  hope  that  I  have  not  missed  anybody— I 
think  I  have  covered  all  the  countries  that 
are  represented.  All  these  young  people  were 
representing  their  countries  at  Colorado 
Springs  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  welcome 
them  here  to  Ontario  this  morning. 

I  would  say  that  Miss  Burka  has  brought 
to  Canada  and  to  Ontario,  great  honour  and 
distinction  in  what  she  has  accomplished.  I 
want  her  to  know  how  very  proud  we  are  of 
her  and  in  expressing  these  sentiments  I  know 
I  express  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  and  of  Toronto,  who  will  honour  her 
later  on  in  the  day. 

May  I  formally  tender  you.  Miss  Burka,  my 
congratulations  and  my  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinuing success  in  the  future. 

Hon.  members;  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  join  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  in  extending  a  warm  welcome  to 
Miss  Burka.  As  one  who  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  privilege  of  coaching  athletes 
in  Canadian,  American,  Pan-American,  Olym- 
pic Games  competition,  yes,  and  even  world 
championship  competition,  I  certainly  know 
what  not  only  Miss  Burka  has  gone  through, 
but  also  her  parents.  As  a  coach  of  Mrs. 
Ernestine  Russell  Carter,  a  three-time  Cana- 
dian most  outstanding  amateur  womail 
athlete,  I  know  that  Miss  Burka  has  had  in- 
surmountable difficulties  to  overcome.  We  are 
most  honoured  to  have  her  in  the  House  at 
this  time.  On  behalf  of  the  Liberal  Party,  I 
would  like  to  welcome  Miss  Burka,  who  has 
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returned  from  the  world  figure  skating  cham- 
pionship and  has  brought  that  championship 
to  Canada  for  the  first  time  since  Barbara  Ann 
Scott  won  all  hearts. 

Miss  Burka  demonstrated  in  her  thrilling 
performance  of  free  skating  that  she  is  with- 
out question  the  best  woman  figure  skater  in 
the  world.  It  takes  a  strong  heart  and  a 
strong  will  and  years  of  tedious  training  to 
achieve  the  championship  performance  that 
this  young  student  gave  to  win  the  world's 
title.  Even  when  she  took  an  unfortunate 
tumble,  near  the  end  of  her  strong  demon- 
stration of  skating,  she  was  immediately  on 
her  feet  to  finish  the  performance.  She  won 
hands  down  despite  this  little  setback. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Burka,  back  home  with 
the  title,  is  just  embarking  on  a  strenuous 
skating  career  that  we  all  know  will  bring 
her  new  honours.  We  understand  she  will 
resume  serious  skating  training  in  July.  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  she  is  also  working  for 
her  senior  matriculation  at  Lawrence  Park 
collegiate.  This  is  the  type  of  young  teenager 
that  forecasts  a  strong  future  for  Ontario  and 
for  Canada.  It  is  with  young  people  of  her 
calibre  that  we  will  move  ahead  in  the  next 
generation.  So  may  I  say,  "Well  done,  Petra, 
and  welcome  home.    We  need  you." 

At  the  same  time,  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  may  we  welcome  the  skating  athletes 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  them  we 
extend  our  warmest  welcome  and  best  wishes. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  one  occasion  when  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  spokesmen  of  the  other 
two  parties  to  have  an  enthusiastic  unanimity 
in  this  House.  Not  only  in  greetings  to  our 
visitors  from  many  countries,  but  if  they  will 
forgive  me,  particularly  with  reference  to 
Petra  Burka  this  morning. 

Some  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  living  in 
Ottawa  and  shared  the  glowing  pride  of  all 
the  citizens  of  that  capital  city  when 
Barbara  Ann  Scott  came  back  a  similar  cham- 
pion. And  I  can  remember  in  the  intervening 
years  being  awed  by  the  achievements  of 
other  young  women  such  as  Marilyn  Bell.  I 
think  it  is  rather  a  salutary  reminder  to  those 
of  us  who  think  that  we  are  of  the  stronger 
sex,  to  see  what  these  young  ladies,  with 
mental  and  physical  discipline,  can  achieve. 

Indeed,  if  I  may  pick  up  on  one  point  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- Walkerville,  I 
think  Petra's  finest  hour  was  in  that  rather 
cruel,  ironic  twist  of  fate— the  fall  toward  the 
concluding  portion  of  her  exhibition  at 
Colorado  Springs,  because  while  it  was  a 
cruel  twist  of  fate,  anybody  can  have  this 
kind  of  thing  happen.  To  err  is  human,  to  fall 


is  human,  but  the  test  of  the  true  champion 
is  to  be  able  to  rise  again  and  she  not  only 
rose  but  she  did  so  with  such  grace  and  a 
poise  that  it  all  seemed  to  be  part  of  the 
choreography.  The  marks  of  the  judges  indi- 
cated this  to  be  the  case. 

I  want  to  add  my  congratulations  to  her 
and  to  wish  her  the  very  best  in  all  the  in- 
tervening three  years  until  she  comes  back 
from  the  Olympics  with  that  gold  medal. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  my  friend,  the  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  said,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  now  come  back  to  more  mun- 
dane things  and  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree) 
pursuant  to  his  answer  given  on  February  18 
as  recorded  in  the  debates  for  1965  on  page 
569.  Has  The  Department  of  Labour  com- 
pleted its  study  of  the  findings  of  and  evi- 
dence adduced  before  a  coroner's  jury  that 
inquired  into  the  death  of  an  employee  of 
Canada  Packers  Limited?  If  so,  what  action, 
if  any,  does  the  department  plan  to  take? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  department  has  completed 
its  study  of  the  evidence  and  charges  are 
being  laid. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order, 
resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  proposing  to  approve  the 
addresses  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  request- 
ing enactment  of  The  Constitution  of  Canada 
Amendment   Act. 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  CANADA 

(continued) 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  this  debate, 
I  want  to  say  at  the  outset,  that  I  am  going 
to  attempt  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  repetition 
of  the  many  arguments  that  have  been  put 
forward,  pro  and  con,  on  the  motion  that  is 
before  the  House.  I  would  like  to  add  also, 
at  the  outset,  that  we  in  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  and  I  confess  it  quite  freely,  are  faced 
with  a  rather  strange  anomaly,  indeed  a 
dilemma,  with  this  resolution  coming  before 
the  House.  For  a  generation  or  more,  the  CCF 
and  the  New  Democratic  Party  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  those  in  Canada  who  have 
been  engaged  in  public  debate  and  in  the 
search  for  finding  a  means  of  what  is  des- 
cribed as  "repatriating"  the  amending  formula 
for  the  Canadian  Constitution. 

Indeed,  I  think  that  can  be  said  without 
detracting  at  all  from  the  observation  of  the 
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hon,  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  yester- 
day, when  he  said  that  this  formula  is  the 
product  not  only  of  a  generation  or  two,  but 
a  product  of  people  in  every  party.  Perhaps 
the  man  who  typifies,  who  symbolizes  the 
position  of  the  CCF  and  the  New  Democratic 
Party  down  through  the  years,  is  a  man  who, 
I  think,  today  is  accorded  one  of  the  top, 
if  not  the  top,  position  among  Canadian  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  Frank  Scott,  who  acquired 
that  position  in  his  career  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity, ultimately  as  dean  of  the  law  faculty, 
while  he  was  actively  engaged  in  politics,  for 
many  years  as  president  of  the  CCF,  and  in- 
deed as  one  of  the  members  of  the  founding 
committee  for  the  New  Democratic  Party. 
Strangely  enough,  after  all  these  years  we 
find  that  a  man  like  Frank  Scott  is  publicly 
and  very  vigorously  opposed  to  the  proposition 
that  is  now  being  presented  to  this  House 
for  our  endorsation. 

We  have  an  objective  that  we  have  sought 
down  through  these  years,  an  objective  of 
repatriating  the  Constitution;  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  sometimes  when  one  is  seeking  to 
achieve  an  objective  one  has  to  weigh  the 
desirability  of  achieving  it  with  the  con- 
sequences of  the  methods  that  are  proposed 
for  achieving  it.  Our  dilemma  this  morning  is 
that  the  methods  that  are  being  proposed  are, 
in  our  view,  such  that  there  will  flow  from  it 
consequences  that  are  so  serious  that  it 
renders  desirable  the  postponement  of  the 
achievement,  at  least  for  some  time  until  we 
have  had  some  further  study.  That  is  the 
reason  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr. 
Renwick),  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks, 
made  the  amendment  to  the  motion  that  he 
did. 

Indeed,  I  would  like  to  make  one  further 
comment  in  the  earlier  portion  of  my  remarks. 
The  hon.  member  for  Forest  Hill  (Mr.  Dunlop) 
concluded  his  very  thoughtful  contribution  to 
this  debate  by  suggesting  that  it  was  uncertain 
as  to  where  the  New  Democratic  Party  stands 
—in  effect  we  were  hiding  behind  that  resolu- 
tion for  more  study. 

I  want  to  clarify  that  point  because  I  think, 
with  respect  to  the  hon.  member,  that  he  has 
misrepresented  our  position.  We  know  pretty 
clearly  where  we  want  to  stand.  We  want  a 
greater  flexibility  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment formula.  We  do  not  want,  in  eff^ect,  to 
entrench  all  the  clauses  of  section  92,  because 
we  think  this  is  going  to  create  at  least  an 
excessive  rigidity,  indeed,  some  contend  that 
it  will  be  a  constitutional  strait-jacket. 

We  have  made  at  least  one  alternative 
suggestion  through  one  of  our  spokesmen  in 
the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa,  namely 
Andrew  Brewin,  the  hon.  member  for  Green- 


wood. It  was  a  suggestion  for  which  he  did 
not  pretend  to  claim  any  originality  but 
advanced  on  behalf  of  Bora  Laskin— the  pro- 
posal that  you  would  have  an  adequate 
degree  of  flexibility  if  you  had  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  combined 
with  a  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  Canadian  provinces  if  that 
two-thirds  represented  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  Canadian  people.  This  would  avoid  the 
excessive  rigidity  that  we  have  in  what  in 
effect  is  a  veto  power  vested  in  any  province; 
and  yet  it  would  place  sufficient  obstacles  in 
the  way  for  any  impulsive,  or  indeed  frivolous, 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  that  might  be 
considered  at  any  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  couple  of 
items  in  relation  to  this  contention  of  the 
excessive  rigidity  in  the  formula  that  has 
been  proposed  to  the  House.  One  of  the 
problems  that  we  face  in  Canada  today  is  that 
the  Canadian  Constitution  is  a  document  that 
was  shaped  100  years  ago.  It  is  no  reflection 
on  the  foresight  of  the  Fathers  of  Confeder- 
ation that  they  did  not  anticipate  anything  of 
the  range  of  government  activities  and  busi- 
ness that  we  have  today  in  the  20th  century. 
Therefore,  over  the  intervening  100  years  this 
Constitution  has  bcome  increasingly  out  of 
date. 

True,  we  have  amended  it  on  a  few 
occasions  to  try  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  True, 
as  many  speakers  have  pointed  out  in  the 
House,  we  have  devised  by  convention  and 
by  tradition  and  by  practice,  ways  of  circum- 
venting, or  reading  new  meanings  into  the 
old  words.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Constitution 
is  an  outmoded  document  in  terms  of  the 
needs  of  the  20th  century. 

Now,  if  we  had  tackled  the  revision  of  the 
Canadian  Constitution,  bringing  it  up  to 
date,  and  had  completed  that  task,  it  might 
be  somewhat  tolerable  to  contemplate  the 
inflexibility  of  the  amendment  formula  that 
is  proposed  to  the  House  here  this  morning. 
But  we  have  not  tackled  that  problem. 
Indeed,  we  are  still  standing  almost  at  our 
arm's  length  from  it. 

In  this  House,  on  many  occasions,  we  have 
had  spokesmen  from  all  of  the  various  parties 
express  the  view  that  one  of  the  great  needs 
in  Canada  today  is  that  of  reassessing  the 
division  of  powers  between  the  provincial 
and  the  federal  government,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  that  reassessing  the  financial 
resources  that  they  have  to  fulfill  those 
powers.  This  is  a  basic  necessity  in  the  kind 
of  fast-moving  and  changing  world  that  we 
are  in  today. 
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>TKe  Hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  has 
fcontended  when  he  drew  attention  to  this  in 
an  earher  Throne  debate,  with  reference  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  the  so- 
called  tax  structure  committee  is  getting  at 
this  long- neglected  task.  But  here  again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  that 
nobody  knows  what  is  going  on  with  this  tax 
structure  committee.  It  is  another  one  of 
these  closed,  if  not  secret,  bodies  which  is 
being  conducted  by  a  few  officials  of  the 
province  and  the  federal  government  in  which 
the  Canadian  people  are  not  participants. 
'They  know  nothing  of  what  is  going  on,  and 
indeed  the  likelihood  is  that  we  are  going  to 
be  face  1  once  again,  as  far  as  their  recom- 
mendations are  concerned,  with  something 
Approachincj  a  fait  accompli.  This  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  kind  of  protest  we  have  been 
'toaking  in  reference  to  many  aspects  of  all 
of  the  range  of  problems  in  reshaping  Con- 
federation. The  people  themselves,  indeed 
not  only  the  people  but  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  at  Ottawa  and  in  the 
provincial  Legislatures,  are  not  being  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity  to  participate. 

So  without  this  revision  of  the  Canadian 
Constitution,  we  are  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  an  amending  formula  which  is  going  to 
introduce,  notwithstanding  the  contention  of 
Ithe  hon.  Attorney  General  and  his  predecessor 
in  that  office,  now  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts),  a  greater  degree  of 
rigidity. 

It  has  been  argued,  for  example,  that  the 
Same  requirement  for  unanimity  found  in  the 
formula  has  been  sought  in  the  past  with 
most  of  the  amendments  to  provincial  powers. 
But  as  my  hon.  colleague  from  Woodbine 
(Mr.  Bryden)  has  pointed  out,  this  has  been 
done  by  general  consent,  it  has  been  done  as 
part  of  all  the  pressures  and  the  political 
forces  that  make  a  constitution  a  living  docu- 
ment. 

To  take  all  of  this  process  and  to  codify 
it,  to  put  it  in  the  law  so  that  in  effect  you 
would  have  a  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  where 
theoretically,  and  conceivably  in  practice  on 
some  occasion,  one  province,  even  a  province 
as  small  as  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  province 
with  less  population  than  many  of  the  single 
ridings  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Toronto, 
would  have  the  right  to  veto  a  decision  on 
behalf  of  changes  that  would  aifect  the 
whole  of  the  Canadian  nation.  I  do  not  know 
how  anybody  could  argue  that  this  is  not  an 
excessive  degree  of  rigidity,  a  dangerous 
degree  of  rigidity  if  not,  to  put  it  in  a  more 
extreme  form,  a  constitutional  strait-jacket. 

In  fact,  there  is  another  point  that  I  think 


it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  as  one  assesses  tjie 
motivations  for  the  final  conclusion  in  moving 
towards  this  amending  formula  at  this  partic- 
ular stage  in  Canad'an  history.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  and  many  others 
have  pointed  out  tliat  this  process  of  dis- 
cussion and  search  for  a  suitable  amending 
formula  has  been  going  on  now  for  years, 
indeed,  generations— certainly  actively  for  the 
last  30  or  40  years.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
accurate  to  say  that  the  immediate  provoca- 
tion of  this  discussion  and  the  conclusion  that 
was  arrived  at  had  its  origins  in  1949,  when 
the  Constitution  of  Canada  was  amended  by 
an  address  from  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  West- 
ininster  with  no  approach  at  all  to  any  one 
of  the  Canadian  provinces. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Only  with  respect  to  federal  rights. 

Mr.  MacDonaldt  1  grant  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  it  was  with  respect  to  federal  rights, 
but  the  point  I  am  making,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
this,  that  I  think  the  provinces  realized  some- 
what more  graphically  than  perhaps  was 
realized  before,  that  the  right  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  Canada  is  a  right  that  can  be 
initiated  from  an  address  emerging  from  the 
House  of  Commons  in  Ottawa,  and  that  they 
have  no  right  of  initiation.  In  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  provincial  leaders,  they  suddenly 
faced  the  fact  that  they  in  effect  were  power- 
less. I  think  some  of  the  motivation  that  led 
in  the  intervening  15  years  towards  what  is 
now  this  excessive  rigidity,  arose  from  the 
fears  and  the  apprehensions  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  provinces,  now  with  all  of  tlie 
provinces,  tending  to  go  along.  As  a  result, 
we  now  have  a  formula  which,  we  insist  in 
this  party,  represents  an  excessive  degree  of 
rigidity. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  1  wonder  if  the  hon.  member  would 
just  let  me  ask  him  this:  Has  he  read  the 
speeches  of  the  Hon.  Louis  St.  Laurent 
following  the  1949  amendment,  and  making 
it,  I  believe,  clear  that  he  never  conceded 
that  those  powers  existed  actually  in  the 
federal  field  in  the  way  that  the  hoa.  mem- 
ber is  stating? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Which  powers,  specifi- 
cally? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  My  hon.  friend  is  now 
stating  that  there  is  a  power  existent  in  the 
federal  field  to  change  the  Constitution- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   No. 
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:  Hon.  Mr,  Roberts:  Well,  he  is  saying  this 
in  effect— *o  change  the  Cons'^itution  which 
we  arc  '^cw  t  temnting  to  make  more  brittle 
again.  Thp*^  <■  not,  m  mv  \iew.  h"  case  at 
all,  and  I  think  that  the  whole  quarrel  started 
when  the  Hou-e  of  Commons  a^ted  as  it  did 
in  1949.  h"  ''le  the  provinces  did  not  con- 
cede tha*:  a*:  all. 

Mr.  M-^cDo^ald:  Well,  with  respect,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  w  s  not  saying  that  fhe  federal 
government,  through  the  former  Prime  Minis- 
ter, \yas  conten  Ung  this.  I  am  saying  that 
this  is  the  '■«  c'ion  that  emerged  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  ^h»  provincial  leaders— that  there 
was  a  dang  r  of  excessive  centralization.  And 
it  is  part  of  the  whole  process  that  has 
emerged  in  Canada,  that  some  cf  my  hon.  col- 
leagues h.Tvr  attempted  to  detail— a  process 
of  weak  and  vacillating  government  at  the 
federal  level,  of  uncertain  governments,  both 
under  the  Df^fenbaker  regime  and  under 
the  present  Pearson  regime,  combined  with 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  leadership  at  the 
provincial  level.  I  think  this  whole  process 
has  resulted  in  a  de.sire  to  make  very  certain 
that  the  protection  of  these  provincial  rights 
is,  going  to  be  laid  down  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it  that  the  federal  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Let  me  say  this:  to 
confirm  what  we  believe  to  be  existing  rights. 

Mr.  MacDonsld:  Well,  I  think  we  have 
.Sorted  out  the  nuance,  and  let  it  rest  there. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  point 
to  which  I  would  like  to  draw  attention,  in 
terms  of  the  rigidity  of  our  Constitution.  I 
thinlc  any  constiution  has  to  have  an  elasticity 
to  it  which  will  permit  society  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  changing  needs,  to  the  aspirations,  the 
changing  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Cana- 
dian people,  particularly  in  the  kind  of  day 
and  age  in  which  we  are  living,  when  circum- 
stances alter  those  aspirations  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  nation.  I  think  the  Constitution 
has  got  to  provide  a  flexible  framework  that 
will  contain  but  not  constrict  society  with 
its  changing  values  and  relationships. 

In  other  words,  a  constitution  must  be  a 
continuing  process  of  adjustment.  Now  we 
have  not  got  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  What  we 
have  in  Canada  is  a  Constitution  which  is  a 
mechanical  formal  constitution,  with  legal- 
istic procedures.  Combined  with  that,  for 
altering  it,  we  have  this  point  that  we  have 
been  protesting-a  technique  of  federal- 
provincial  conferences  and  the  provincial 
Premiers'  conferences,  which  is  the  agency 
through  which  you  move  toward  changing 
this  mechanistic  approach  to   a  constitution. 

i  want  to  remind  the  House  of  the  differ- 


ent kin^  of  si+uation  that  prevails  in  the 
United  Spates.  Here  is  one  aspect,  I  thinlc, 
whe'-p  'he  /merican  system  has  a  greater 
flexibility  ^rd  one,  indeed,  where  we  should 
examine  'he  possibilities  of  creating  a  greater 
role  fo^  *^°  Cmad'an  Supreme  Court  as  the 
highest  court  in  this  land. 

In  CO- tr^.';^  to  the  United  States,  we  do 
not  h^ve  a  supreme  court  charged  with  the 
primary  resDonsib'lity  of  adapting  and  adjust- 
ing our  Constitution.  It  is  not  an  integral 
part  of  the  cons":itutional  framework.  Our 
Const'tution  does  not  contemplate  our  Su- 
preme Court  discharging  the  ftmction  of 
judicial  review  and  scrutiny  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  a  corresponding  status  for  that  court, 
consis^^pnt  wi*^h  the  importance  of  that  fimc- 
tion.  For  all  its  collective  wisdom,  the  Privy 
Council,  which  was  the  arbiter  of  our  Con- 
stitution in  its  formative  years,  simply  did 
not  understand  the  federal  svstem,  and  this 
is  no  reflection  on  the  men  involved. 

In  the  first  instance,  they  h^d  had  no 
immediate  experience  vjrith  the  federal  system 
and  the  second,  and  critically  important  po'nt, 
was  that  many  of  the  key  people  on  the  Privy 
Council  were  men  who,  in  their  earlier  years 
had  acted  as  counsel  for  the  provinces  in 
representations  that  had  been  taken  to  the 
Privy  Council.  The  Privy  Council,  in  effect, 
withm  a  very  few  years  of  the  establishment 
of  Confederation,  had  turned  our  Constitution 
on  its  head;  they  even  went  to  the  rather 
laughable  extreme,  at  least  in  the  layman's 
view,  of  declaring  that,  apart  from  war,  the 
only  other  emergency  that  might  strike  this 
nation  was  an  emergency  arising  from  such 
widespread  and  excessive  drinking  that  had 
just'fied  an  exercise  of  emergency  power  by 
the  federal  government. 

Now  during  the  years  we  have  attempted 
to  put  the  Constitution  back  on  its  feet  again 
by  tliis  process  of  convention  and  adaptation— 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  1930s,  the  whole 
impact  of  the  Depression  and  of  the  war  years 
and  of  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Will  the  hon.  member 
permit  a  question?  Was  he  quoting  from 
some  article? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  am  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  before  me,  now 
that  I  have  the  hon.  member's  attention,  the 
book  of  Professor  Bora  Laskin  on  Canadian 
constitutional  law  and  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  respects  the  author  and  has  consider- 
able regard  for  his  opinion.  He  cites  the 
powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
The  Supreme  Court  Act,  Revised  Statutes  of 
Canada,  1952,  Chapter  259.  This  Act  sets  out 
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;ihe  duties,  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
court  at  section  55,  as  follows: 

Important  questions  of  law  or  fact  touch- 
ing: 

(a)  the  interpretation  of  The  British 
North  America  Act;  (b)  the  constitutionality 
or  interpretation  of  any  Dominion  or  pro- 
vincial legislation;  (c)  the  appellate  juris- 
diction as  to  educational  matters  by  The 
British  North  America  Act,  1867  or  by  any 
other  Act  or  law  vested  in  the  Governor 
in  Council;  (d)  the  powers  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  or  the  Legislatures  of  the 
provinces  or  of  the  respective  governments 
.  thereof  whether  or  not  the  particular  power 
in  question  has  been  or  is  proposed  to  be 
V      exercised;  (e)  any  other  matter— 

;  and  so  on.  I  think  I  drew  attention  in  my  re- 
marks to  the  Legislature  yesterday,  that  this 
was  one  of  the  fields  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment still  open  to  us,  the  field  of  judicial 
interpretation.    We  still  have  it.    We  have  it 

■  ai  home  now.  We  got  it  back  from  the  Privy 
Council,  as  we  are  now  drawing  back  the 
right  to  amend  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  arguing  this  point  with  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  in  terms  of  saying  that  the  Canadian 
Supreme  Court  cannot  fulfil  this  role.  Indeed, 
the  main  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  think 
'  we  should  examine  ways  and  means,  and 
indeed  deliberately  encourage  a  more  living 
approach  to  the  Constitution  on  the  part  of 
the  Canadian  Supreme  Court. 

My  point  is  simply  this,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada,  and  prior  to  it,  the  Privy  Council, 
has  tended  to  take  the  traditional  legalistic 
approach,  rather  than  the  kind  of  approach 
that  the  American  Supreme  Court  has  taken, 
where  often,  and  without  any  feeling  that 
there  was  any  face-saving  required,  they 
would  reverse  a  decision  that  had  been  made 
some  years  ago.  Our  tradition  has  been  re- 
strictive and  once  a  position  has  been  estab- 
lished, we  must  live  within  the  confines, 
indeed,  the  restrictions  of  that  precedent. 

What  the  hon.  Attorney  General  has  said, 
I  agree  with,  namely,  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  Canadian  Supreme  Court  to 
fulfil  this  role. 

My  main  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  I  think 
we  should  at  this  stage  in  Canadian  history, 
through  the  kind  of  public  discussion  which 
has  been  so  sadly  neglected  in  the  whole  of 
the  reshaping  of  Confederation,  discuss  this. 
Get  it  recognized  that  this  is  the  legitimate 
role  of  the  supreme  court.  The  court  can 
exercise  the  power  which  it  now  has,  rather 
than  pursuing  the  previous  legalistic  approach 


that  the  supreme  court  and  the  Privy  Coimcil 
have  tended  to  take. 

Now  I  move,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  further 
point.  I  want  to  avoid  going  into  it  at  the 
length  I  have  already  done  on  two  occasions 
in  this  Legislature— once  last  year  and  once 
again  this  year,  in  the  Throne  debate— and 
that  is  the  whole  problem  of  reshaping 
Canadian  Confederation  and  the  nub  of  that 
problem,  relationships  between  English  and 
French  Canada. 

I  raise  it  again  this  morning  only  because 
of  what  I  think  are  some  new  aspects  of  this 
problem  which  have  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Canadian  people  by  the  pre- 
liminary report  of  what  is  now  known  in  the 
vernacular  as  the  B  and  B  commission. 

Let  me  make  my  case  by  a  quotation  from 
an  article  of  Peter  Newman,  following  the 
B  and  B  report,  to  be  found  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  on  February  27.   I  quote: 

There  is  an  unstated  but  underlying 
message  of  terrifying  import  in  the  report 
for  English  Canada.  The  easy  assumption 
of  Canadians  outside  Quebec  has  always 
been  to  regard  French  Canada  as  the 
quixotic  element  that  hinders  the  forging 
of  permanent  nationhood  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  American  subcontinent.  The 
B  and  B  commission  suggests  something 
very  difi^erent,  namely,  that  it  is  the  English 
Canadians  who  are  holding  back  the  forma- 
tion of  an  individualistic  bicultural  society 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  49th  parallel. 

Now  let  me  break  off  the  quotation  right 
there,  because  that  is  the  nub  of  it,  Mr. 
Speaker— the  suggestion  that  there  is  an  under- 
lying message  of  terrifying  import  in  the 
report    for    English    Canada. 

I  have  been  rather  intrigued  at  the  variety 
of  reactions  to  this  preliminary  report  of  the 
B  and  B  commission.  There  has  been  a  fairly 
strong  strain  of  reaction,  suggesting  that  the 
commission  was  indulging  in  frightening 
tactics,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way— almost 
exaggerating  the  threat  to  Canada.  What  they 
said  was  that  we  are  facing  a  crisis  in  Cana- 
dian history  today,  and  what  is  at  stake  is  the 
very  fact  of  Canada  itself.  In  English  Canada, 
there  was  almost  a  startled  reaction  that  this 
should  be  contended  because,  generally  speak- 
ing, English  Canada  has  not  granted  to  this 
whole  problem,  the  amount  of  discussion  that 
has  gone  on  in  French  Canada.  Generally 
speaking,  they  are  satisfied  with  the  Con- 
stitution. It  does  not  raise  any  serious  prob- 
lems for  them,  at  least  not  problems  that  are 
so  serious  that  they  are  exercised  by  it  to 
the  degree  that  is  the  case  in  the  province 
of  Quebec. 
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Indeed,  perhaps  I  can  make  my  point  best 
this  way,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  question  you 
often  hear,  posed  in  patient,  almost  exasper- 
ated tones,  is  the  question  of  "What  does 
Quebec  want  today?"  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  risk  of  oversimplification,  I  think  it  is 
very  clear  what  Quebec  wants.  Quebec  wants 
to  build  a  modern  society  and  economy. 
Indeed,  Quebec,  through  its  none-too-quiet 
revolution,  is  building  that  modern  society  and 
economy  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  realized. 
The  rest  of  Canada  retains  this  popular  image 
of  a  quixotic,  quaint  habitant  population 
which,  in  fact,  has  become  a  very  industri- 
alized population.  Quebec  also  wants  to  do 
this  within  the  framework  of  what  was  the 
original  conception  of  Canada,  namely,  a 
bilingual  and  a  bicultural  nation. 

Now,  I  repeat,  at  the  risk  of  oversimplifi- 
cation, this  is  clear,  what  Quebec  wants.  And 
I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  real 
question  that  we  have  to  face  up  to  in  English 
Canada  is,  what  does  English  Canada  want? 
Or  put  the  question  another  way:  Does 
English  Canada  accept  the  basis  upon  which 
this  nation  was  built  in  1867?  Namely,  a 
bilingual  and  a  bicultural  nation? 

The  very  fact  that  there  is  such  animosity  to 
this  throughout  the  rest  of  Canada  lends  very 
strong  credence  to  the  conclusion  that 
throughout  the  rest  of  Canada  this  vision,  this 
original  vision  of  the  Canadian  nation,  has  so 
faded  that  in  fact  it  is  not  accepted.  The 
reaction,  for  example,  to  the  contention  that 
my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
dealt  with  and  discussed  at  some  length,  the 
contention  that  Quebec  is  diflFerent  from  the 
rest  of  the  Canadian  provinces. 

I  have  said  this  before  in  the  House  and 
I  say  it  again.  I  am  always  a  little  puzzled  by 
people  who  react  unfavourably  to  the  prop- 
osition that  Quebec  is  difFerent  from  any 
other  province  in  this  country.  Have  they 
forgotten  Canadian  history?  Of  course  Quebec 
is  different  from  any  other  province.  It  is 
one  of  the  unique  features  of  Canadian 
history.  Fifteen  years  after  that  conquest  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  at  Quebec  City, 
Great  Britain  had  to  make  the  decision:  Was 
she  going  to  treat  the  French  Canadians  as  a 
conquered  people  and,  in  effect,  submerge 
their  language,  their  religion,  their  cultures, 
to  the  language  and  the  religion  and  the 
culture  of  Great  Britain?  She  did  not  make 
that  decision,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  was  going  to  work  out  a  partnership 
with  the  French  Canadians  and  as  part  of 
that  basic  agreement,  which  is  basic  to  the 
whole  of  Canadian  history  since,  there  were 
certain  guarantees  of  rights. of  language,  of 
religion  and  culture  to  the  French  Canadians. 


As  I  have  pointed  out  again  in  the  House, 
many  times,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  irony  of  Can- 
adian history  is  that  Canada  today  may  well 
be  British  because  it  was  French.  Because 
Great  Britain  granted  and  guaranteed  these 
rights  that  the  French  Canadians  cherish  so 
much,  they  remained  loyal  to  the  Crown. 
They  remained  loyal  to  Britain  during  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  during  the 
many  occasions  in  the  19th  century  when  the 
American  forces  threatened  to  invade  Canada 
—indeed  on  some  occasions  they  did  invade 
Canada. 

And,  sir,  the  basic  guarantees  that  were 
given  and  make  Quebec  different  from  any 
other  province  were  not  only  given  in  1774, 
they  were  repeated  in  1791  in  The  Constitu- 
tional Act,  they  were  repeated  in  the  most 
part  in  The  Act  of  Union  in  1840-41,  they 
were  repeated  and  they  became  the  basis 
of  Canadian  Confederation  in  1867.  So  why 
should  one  for  one  moment,  if  he  is  con- 
versant with  the  basic  fact  of  Canadian 
history,  recoil  in  doubt  or  in  antagonism  at 
the  suggestion  that  Quebec  is  different  from 
any  other  Canadian  province?  It  is  different 
because  of  this  basic  agreement. 

Indeed,  if  I  may  pick  up  a  suggestion  that' 
was  introduced  into  the  debate  by  my  hon. 
colleague  the  member  for  Riverdale,  not 
only  did  all  of  the  forces  of  the  American 
Civil  War  play  a  very  great  part  in  shaping 
Canadian  Confederation  in  1867,  in  fact  I 
think  it  can  be  said  that  we  perhaps  would 
not  have  had  Canadian  Confederation  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  American  Civil  War  and 
the  realization  that  Canada  had  to  build  the 
railway  to  link  the  Maritime  provinces  or 
colonies  with  the  Canadian  colony  to  cope 
with  the  situation  that  they  thought  might 
emerge  with  the  victorious  North  flexing  its 
muscles  and  looking  to  the  northern  half  of 
the  continent. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  French  Canadians  with 
their  desire,  their  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
not  only  within  the  structure  of  Canada,  but 
within  the  structure  of  the  North  American 
continent,  have  been  one  of  the  forces  main- 
taining the  independence  of  Canada.  And  I 
suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  this 
day  and  age,  in  a  subtle  way,  far  more  subtle 
and  perhaps  far  more  threatening  to  the 
independence  of  Canada  than  outright 
invasion,  are  all  of  the  economic  forces,  all 
of  the  cultural  forces,  that  are  tending  to 
overu'helm  the  Canadian  nation  from  its  great 
neighbour  to  the  south.  One  of  the  bulwarks 
for  maintaining  the  independence  of  a  Can- 
adian nation— and  I  unashamedly  say  that  I 
want  this— one  of  the  bulwarks  of  this  is  the 
existence  of  French  Canada  aind  the  unique 
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characteristic  that  it  gives  to  this  Canadian 
nation. 

So  this  brings  me  back  to  this  basic  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  English  Canada  want? 
Or,  rephrasing  it,  does  Enghsh  Canada  accept 
the  original  conception  of  this  nation,  a  bi- 
lingual and  a  bicultural  nation?  And  not 
accept  it  rather  reluctantly  and  then  go  out 
and  act  as  though  they  had  not  accepted  it, 
but  do  they  accept  it  in  a  fashion  that  they 
want  to  make  it  a  hving  concept?  If  we  do 
accept  it,  then  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr  Speaker, 
that  the  probability  of  the  Canadian  Confed- 
eration surviving  and  of  our  being  able  to 
reshape  it  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the 
next  century  are  not  just  probabilities,  they 
are  certainties. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker— and 
this  is  where  this  question  is  so  important— if 
we  do  not  accept  tlie  original  concept  of  a 
bilingual  and  a  bicultural  nation,  if  in  efiFect 
openly  or  subtly  we  want  to  jettison  that,  then 
I  suggest  to  you  that  the  undertones  of 
consternation  that  some  people  read  into  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  B  and  B  commis- 
sion are  very,  very  valid,  because  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  harmonize  tlie  aspirations  of 
the  French  and  the  English  within  Canada, 
within  a  Constitution  and  shape  it  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  next  century. 

Now,  I  have  presented  what  some  people 
might  feel  to  be  a  sympathetic  reaction  to 
Quebec's  aspirations;  but  there  was  another 
very  interesting  thing  in  the  B  and  B  com- 
mission report.  They  were  critical  of  a 
tendency  to  preoccupation  on  the  part  of 
French  Canadians  with  their  own  problems. 
This  is  understandable.  Any  society  which  is 
being  revolutionized  in  a  peaceful  way  to  the 
extent  that  the  society  of  Quebec  today  is  be- 
ing revolutionized— economically,  education- 
ally and  every  other  way— is  quite  understand- 
ably preoccupied.  But  the  point  of  the  B  and 
B  commission  report  was  that  their  preoccu- 
pation should  not  be  carried  to  the  point  of 
their  ignoring  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  rest  of  Canada. 

Now,  I  do  not  mind  my  hon.  friend  on  the 
government  benches  saying  "hear,  hear,"  if  he 
says  "hear,  hear"  in  the  context  of  a  funda- 
mentally sympathetic  reaction  and  approach 
to  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  Quebec,  which 
I  doubt  that  he  has,  though  I  would  concede 
that  his  hon.  leader  has.  His  leader  has, 
and  has  manifested  it  many  times.  But  I  want 
to  go  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  coin  now 
because  I  think  that  what  has  happened  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  and  which  presents 
us  with  a  new  opportunity,  is  that  the  dangers 
of  a  separatist  movement  which  would  take 


that  province  out  of  Canadian  Confederation, 
the  dangers  of  that  movement  as  a  political 
force,  now  seem  to  be  something  of  the  past. 

As  keen  and  close  an  observer  of  the 
Quebec  scene  as  Pierre  Trudeau,  for  example, 
has  said  that  the  separatist  movement  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  is  dead  as  a  political 
force.  It  is  not  running  candidates  anywhere; 
he  suggests  it  is  dead  because  it  really  never 
did  have  any  grass  roots  support,  though  it 
liad  a  lot  of  noisy  spokesmen.  Now,  if  it  is 
dead,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  now 
reached  tlie  stage  where  we  can  sit  down  and 
say  to  Quebec,  "Fine.  What  we  have  in 
Canada  today,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  bi- 
lingual and  bicultural  commission,  is  the  con- 
frontation of  two  majorities."  The  majority 
of  Canada,  outside  of  Quebec,  and  the 
majority  within  Quebec.  It  is  not  a  con- 
frontation of  a  majority  and  a  minority;  it  is 
a  confrontation  of  the  majority  of  the  nation 
with  a  group  in  Quebec  which  is  a  majority, 
virtually  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Quebec;  a  people  who,  up  until  very  recently, 
were  an  underdeveloped  people.  In  keeping 
with  the  bursting  of  tlie  bonds  and  the  deter- 
mination and  the  realization  of  shaping  their 
own  destiny  that  characterizes  under- 
developed peoples  all  over  the  world,  Quebec 
has  come  into  its  own,  so  it  cannot  be  treated 
in  the  normal  way  that  you  wovild  treat  a 
minority.  You  have  to  sit  down  and  rethink 
the  original  concept  of  Canadian  federation 
in  what  the  B  and  B  commission  terms  "equal 
partnership." 

Incidentally,  if  I  may  digress  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  things  I  like  most  about 
the  B  and  B  commission  report,  was  its 
getting  away  from  the  two-nation  concept— 
not  so  much  in  getting  away  from  the  con- 
cept as  getting  away  from  the  words.  We,  in 
the  New  Democratic  Party  have  not  backed 
away  from  a  two-nation  concept. 

In  fact,  I  have  always  been  surprised  at 
people  who  were  so  shattered  by  tlie  two- 
nation  concept,  yet  in  the  next  breath  they 
would  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  tliey  were  a 
member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  which  is  so  flexible  that  it  has 
republics  within  its  stnicture  under  a  mon- 
archy. But  the  B  and  B  commission  report 
has  now  come  up  with  the  suggestion  of  two 
societies,  and  I  think  this  gets  us  away  from 
the  semantics  problem  involved  in  the  idea 
of  two  nations. 

Nation  in  French  and  nation  in  English  just 
do  not  translate  with  exactly  the  same  conno- 
tation. Almost  inevitably,  English-speaking 
Canadians  find  it  baffling,  to  the  point  of  in- 
comprehension,   to    grasp    the    idea    of    two 
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nations  within  a  country.  But  two  societies 
within  a  country  is  a  much  more  immediately 
comprehensible  idea. 

Now  with  the  stage  being  set,  with  tlie 
progress  that  we  have  made,  with  the  threat 
of  the  separatist  movement  within  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  falling  into  the  shadows,  I 
think  we  have  reached  tlie  stage  where  we 
can  sit  down  and  say  to  Quebec,  "Fine,  you 
have  legitimate  aspirations."  Many  Canadians 
—I  think  I  can  say  the  majority  of  Canadians; 
T  am  confident  this  is  the  case  in  the  New 
Democratic  Party  and  I  am  confident  that  it 
is  in  the  instance  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— 
I  wish  I  were  completely  confident  that 
everybody  in  his  party  agreed  with  him— 
respect  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

But  now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  rest  of  Canada.  You 
want  to  have  the  powers  to  achieve  maitre 
chez  nous  within  the  province  of  Quebec, 
but  you  agree  that  you  want  to  stay  within 
the  Canadian  nation.  All  right?  Then  it  is  a 
legitimate  demand  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  Canadian  nation  that  they  should  have 
the  necessary  powers  to  be  a  viable  country; 
economically,  socially,  culturally  and  any 
other  way  that  you  want  to  mention. 

i  For  example,  the  province  of  Quebec  today 
in  a  fashion  comparable  to  no  other  govern- 
ment in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of 
the  CCF  government  in  Saskatchewan,  is 
engaged  in  genuine  economic  planning.  It 
is  not  a  slogan  to  which  they  pay  lip  service; 
they  are  engaged  in  genuine  economic 
planning,  and  to  this  we  have  no  objection. 
I  wish  all  other  provinces,  and  this  nation  as 
a  whole,  were  so  engaged.  But  I  do  not  want 
the  Canadian  Constitution  and  the  powers  of 
the  federal  government  so  stripped  away  that 
either  this  government,  when  it  is  driven  by 
force,  or  any  future  government,  that  does  it 
by  conviction,  is  not  going  to  have  the  powers 
genuinely  to  plan  the  economic  life  of  this 
country  to  meet  the  problems  that  we  are 
going  to  face  in  the  next  century. 

For  example,  if  the  report  of  the  Canadian 
Economic  Council  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Deutsch  should  be  fulfilled  in  some  of  its 
worst  fears  as  to  the  range  of  unemployment 
that  might  emerge  in  Canada  if  we  do  not 
create— what  was  it,  2.5  million  jobs  by  1970, 
I  have  forgotten  the  figure  offhand- 
Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  One  and  a  half 
million. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  and  a  half  mil- 
lion jobs  by  1970,  They  said  we  will  be 
faced  with  mass  unemployment.   Now,   Mr. 


Speaker,  if  we  are  faced  with  mass  unem- 
ployment, if  that  does  happen  in  1970,  every- 
body in  this  nation,  even  the  province  of 
Quebec,  is  going  to  require  a  central  govern- 
ment with  adequate  powers  to  be  able  to 
cope  with  the  situation. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  any  further  into  the 
dilemna  that  we  face  here,  into  the  very 
delicate  balance  required.  All  I  am  repeating, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  I  think  we  have  reached  a 
stage  where  we  can  sit  down  and  work  this 
out  with  the  province  of  Quebec,  conceding 
to  them  the  necessary  powers  to  be  maitre 
chez  nous,  but  retaining  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa  the  necessary  powers  so 
that  the  rest  of  the  nation  can  be  viable 
within  its  framework  and  can  meet  its  needs 
in  the  same  way  as  the  people  of  Quebec 
quite  legitimately  want  to  be  able  to  meet 
their  needs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  is  no  better  proof 
of  that  than  this  formula. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  you  see,  it  is  furmy 
how  you  can  discuss  the  same  thing  and 
come  to  absolutely  opposite  conclusions  be- 
cause, Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  formula,  in  its 
strait-jacket  interpretation,  is  going  to  result  in 
any  one  province,  such  as  the  province  of  PEI, 
being  able  to  veto,  then  I  do  not  know  how 
even  as  intelligent  a  man  as  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  can  for  one  moment  come  to  the  con- 
clusion he  did.  However,  this  is  his  conclusion. 
I  leave  him  the  right  to  come  to  it,  but  I  am 
coming  to  the  alternative  one  and  I  am  pro- 
viding the  evidence  as  to  why. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  finally  to  deal 
with  a  number  of  matters  in  relation  to  the 
amendment  that  we  have  put  before  the 
House. 

I  want  to  say  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  think 
that  this  has  been  a  good  debate.  I  have  been 
a  little  puzzled  at  the  fact  that  we  are  lucky 
if  we  have  got  half  the  hon.  members  in  the 
House  listening  to  it.  I  think  this  is  part  of 
o"r  problem,  you  have  to  awaken  an  interest 
constitutional  issues.  If  you  go  to  a  farmer 
I  say,  are  you  interested  in  constitutional 

s'les,  his  initial  reaction  is  going  to  be  no. 

;  t  if  you  start  to  discuss  with  a  farmer  the 
I  "-(jblems  of  farm  marketing,  in  terms  of  the 
'  Miitations  of  marketing  within  the  province 
:>  id  the  need  for  national  marketing  boards 
id  all  the  record  of  court  interpretations,  you 
(  la  very  quickly  get  that  farmer  saying:  Oh, 

onstitutional  problems,  they  may  be  compli- 
'  '.ted  but  they  are  part  of  my  bread  and 
•litter.  The  tragedy  of  what  has  gone  on  in 

'  e  last  three  or  four  years  in  this  country  is 

it  we  have  not  really  initiated  the  discussion 

(  »wn  to  the  grass  roots  level,  with  farmer  and 
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labour  and  every  group  whose  interest  can  be 
drawn  to  the  constitutional  problem,  because 
it  does  affect  their  lives  and  their  security 
very  directly. 

In  other  words,  the  tragedy  of  this  debate 
is  that  it  is  a  good  beginning,  and  yet  it  is 
the  end;  because  we  are  faced  with  a  fait 
accompli.  As  far  as  the  amendment  within 
the  framework— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Could  I  just  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  one  of  the  things  I  would 
like  to  say  to  him  first  is  that  the  attitudes 
and  feelings  which  he  has  described  as  being 
so  necessary  for  our  survival  did  permeate  the 
conference  of  Attorneys  General  and  I  am  sure, 
because  I  attended  it,  the  conference  with  the 
Prime  Ministers  and  the  Premiers  of  Canada. 
But  one  of  the  things,  one  of  the  important 
things  which  I  stressed,  which  we  brought 
from  that  conference  and  which  the  Prime 
Ministers  and  Premiers  accepted,  was  the 
recommendation  that  we  sit  down  hereafter 
periodically  to  examine  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence the  working  of  the  Canadian  Constitu- 
tion. 

Now  surely  the  hon.  member  will  give  us 
some  credit  for  meaning  what  we  said  and 
having  the  purpose  to  do  what  the  Attorneys 
General  and  the  Premiers  and  the  Prime  Min- 
isters and  their  advisers  all  said  we  should  do. 
We  are  not  stopping  here  today.  Let  me  make 
it  clear  we  are  going  on.  I  think  we  are  going 
on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  I  hope  the  Canadian 
nation  is  going  to  go  on!  Then  we  will  have 
new  problems  and  we  will  have  to  cope  with 
them.  But  I  cannot  seem  to  get  across  the 
fundamental  difiFerence.  The  hon.  Minister 
yesterday,  in  inspiring  words,  referred  to  his 
reactions  and  the  sense  of  history  in  being 
part  of  that  conference  in  Ottawa.  My  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  this:  Why  have  we  not  so 
handled  this  situation  so  that  the  Canadian 
people  could  feel  that  they  were  part  of  this 
process? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Surely  the  hon.  mem- 
bers represent  the  Canadian  people. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry,  I  have  the 
floor,  the  hon.  Attorney  General  has  made  his 
point  and  I  just  want  to  try  to  make  my 
point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  is  our  job  to  be  here 
and  speak  for  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  our  job  to  be  here 
and  speak  for  them,  but  are  not  the  Canadian 
people  and  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  people  entitled  to  be  part  of  the 


process,  instead  of  the  government  coming 
with  what  the  hon.  Attorney  General  himself 
says  is  a  fait  accompli?  His  only  justification 
is  that  it  is  a  good  fait  accompli. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  So  were  the  first  resolu- 
tions that  formed  the  1867  proposals. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  were  not,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  they  Were. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  this  is  where  I  wiU 
take  issue  with  you.  I  have  not  only  studied 
Canadian  history  years  ago  but  it  is  my 
favourite  and  only  reading  outside  of  the 
demands  of  politics.  The  thing  that  has 
fascinated  me  in  going  back  and  reading  the 
great  wealth  of  new  writing  that  is  coming 
out  in  the  interpretation  of  Confederation, 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  people  as  a  whole 
were  involved.  They  met  in  Quebec,  and  the 
leaders  took  the  tentative  conclusions  back 
to  the  people.  After  Charlottetown,  they 
went  on  tours  to  acquaint  the  people  of  the 
Maritimes— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  memibers  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  members  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  the  members  were 
part  ©f  the  whole  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  So  are  we. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  Confederation  came 
in  1867,  when  did  the  debates  in  Confeder- 
ation take  place?  In  1865,  two  years  before. 
My  point  is  that  we  are  faced  today  with 
a  fait  accompli  and  this  is  the  first  time  this 
Legislature  has  had  an  opportunity  to  debate 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  have  been  40 
years  getting  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  first  time  this 
Legislature  has  had  an  opportunity— to  my 
recollection  of  ten  years  here— to  debate  the 
Constitution  of  Canada,  Ontario's  problems  in 
it  and  more  particularly  the  problem  of  the 
amending  formula,  is  today.  This  is  the 
reason  why  I  say  this  is  a  good  debate,  but 
the  tragedy  is  it  is  the  end  of  the  debate 
rather  than  the  beginning  on  this  particular 
issue.  Sure,  we  are  going  to  be  debating 
other  aspects  of  it.  Even  if  some  governments 
do  not  want  to  give  us  the  opportunity,  we 
will  take  it,  in  the  Opposition,  even  if  it  i.s 
not  granted  to  us. 

In  other  words,  to  make  the  whole  pTOcess 
of  re-Confederation  a  living  process  in  which 
the   people   were   involved,    or   at   least   the 
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elected  representatives  of  the  people,  instead 
of  just  the  Premiers  and  the  Prime  Ministers 
and  a  few  of  their  advisors  and  a  few  civil 
servants  in  closed  meetings— whether  it  be 
the  Canadian  conference  of  provincial 
Premiers  or  federal-provincial  conference  or 
any  one  of  the  plethora  of  committees  that 
are  now  looking  into  it,  such  as  the  tax 
structure  committee,  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  we  have  made  this  point  before.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  month  or  so  ago  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sharing  with  the  national  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party,  Tommy  Douglas, 
and  Robert  Cliche,  his  first  lieutenant  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  a  press  conference  in 
Ottawa— I  think  it  was  February  7  or  8— in 
which  we  unveiled  a  statement  of  ours  with 
regard  to  Canadian  Confederation.  Many  of 
the  things  I  am  saying  here  are  contained  in 
that  statement,  but  within  that  statement  we 
suggested  machinery  for  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  participation  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  and  the  people 
themselves  to  a  greater  extent.  It  was  the 
suggestion  of  an  all-party  committee  at  the 
federal  level  and  within  each  one  of  the  ten 
provinces,  with  some  intensive  approach  to 
taking  the  issues  and  publicly  soliciting,  not 
in  closed  meetings,  the  views  and  provoking 
the  kind  of  public  discussion  that  we  got,  for 
example,  following  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  B  and  B  commission  for  a  week  or  so. 
After  that  it  dies  and  we  have  no  more  until 
another  report  of  the  B  and  B  commission 
comes  down. 

This  should  be  a  continuous  process.  This 
is  what  has  gone  on  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
province  of  Quebec  is  a  dynamic,  vibrant 
society  today  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
Canada.  And  with  these  all-party  committees 
at  the  federal  level  and  at  each  of  the  pro- 
vincial levels,  we  should,  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  next  year,  have  a  special  constitutional 
conference  in  which  all  of  these  people  could 
be  brought  together,  once  again,  to  be  able 
to  discuss  these  issues  and  try  to  harmonize 
the  kind  of  results  that  have  emerged  from 
them. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea,  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha),  who  is  out  making 
his  daily  bread  today,  since  this  is  Friday— he 
is  not  with  us,  he  is  earning  his  living— the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  referred,  for 
example,  to  that  association  of  law  teachers 
as  far  back  as  1961,  who  took  objection  to 
what  was  emerging  as  the  Fulton  formula  at 
that  time,  now  adopted  as  the  Favreau 
formula  and  then  translated  into  an  inflexible 
if  not  a  strait-jacket  approach  to  our 
Constitution.     They    suggested    a    series    of 


public  hearings  across  the  nation  that  would 
provide  opportunity  for  representation.  If  I 
may  go  back  to  the  comment  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  who  read  out 
the  names  of  Underbill  and  Scott  and  Gerin 
Lajoie  and  all  of  the  other  people  who  have 
pronounced  themselves  in  learned  journals  or 
in  learned  society  meetings.  Let  these  experts 
make  their  presentations  to  the  public  so  that 
they  can  become  part  and  parcel  of  a  great 
Canadian  debate.  Their  views  will  become 
part  of  a  living  process. 

The  government,  for  example,  has  its 
advisory  committee  which  it  has  appointed 
recently.  It  certainly  is  rather  strange  that  on 
its  advisory  committee  it  should  have  Bora 
Laskin,  who  has  described  what  is  here  be- 
fore the  House  today  as  an  unmitigated  con- 
stitutional disaster. 

What  is  the  point  of  choosing  a  man,  an 
authoritative  figure  in  the  field,  who  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  unmitigated 
constitutional  disaster  and  putting  him  on  a 
committee  which  is  to  advise  this  govern- 
ment? He  is  going  to  be  faced  with  a  fait 
accompli— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  made  those  remarks 
before  October,  1964. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Has  he 
changed  his  position? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
clusion, I  want  to  suggest  to  this  House  that 
I  hope  we  can  enlist  the  support  of  hon. 
members  of  both  the  Liberal  Opposition  and 
the  government  side  of  the  House  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  to  this  motion. 

Let  me  pick  up,  for  example,  a  comment  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury.  It  was  very, 
very  clear  in  his  comment  that  he  has  grave 
apprehensions  with  regard  to  the  inflexibility 
of  this  amendment  formula.  I  had  the  feel- 
ing that  the  degree  of  apprehension  was 
somewhat  subdued  as  a  result  of  discussions 
in  the  caucus  in  an  attempt  to  present  a  more 
modified  view  on  behalf  of  the  party,  but  he 
ended  it  by  saying  very  clearly  that  he  had 
grave  apprehensions  with  regard  to  the  in- 
flexibility of  the  amendment  formula.  Now,  it 
is  one  thing  for  the  hon.  member  for  Forest 
Hill  to  get  up  and  say  "We  must  be  loyal 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister"— he  is  a 
member  of  the  party  and  in  the  way  that 
parties  operate  one  would  expect  that  he 
would  vote  for  whatever  motion  is  brought  in 
by  this  government,  but  I  am  a  little  puzzled 
as  to  how  a  member  in  the  Opposition 
will  get  up  and  say  he  had  grave  apprehen- 
sion—and then  by  a  tortuous  kind  of  reason- 
ing, say,  "but  we  would  be  irresponsible  if 
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\ve  voted  against  it."  Presumably  the  Liberals 
are  going  to  vote  for  it. 

Let  me,  for  example,  pick  up  another  pro- 
posal that  is  coming  from  the  Liberal  Opposi- 
tion benches,  and  I  hope  I  can  persuade  them 
to  support  this  motion.  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)— on  one  occasion 
earlier  he  did  it  with  my  approval,  sotto 
voce,  and  now  I  will  make  it  public— 
suggested  that  what  we  should  have  is  an  all- 
party  committee- 
Mr.  A.  E,  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): I  did  not  do  it  with  the  hon. 
member's  approval;  I  said  it  long  before— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  acknowledge  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  said  it  in  this  House 
—he  should  not  be  so  sensitive— an  all-party 
committee  that  would  discuss  the  problem  of 
Canadian  Confederation. 
.  Now,  here  we  have  a  very  important  aspect 
of  Canadian  Confederation,  amending  the 
Constitution  and  the  possibility  of  creating 
difficulty  in  the  reshaping  of  that  Constitution. 
What  we  are  proposing  is  an  all-party  rcm- 
mittee,  so  that  we  and  hon.  members  of  the 
House  can  participate  in  it.  If  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  was  not  just  playing 
to  the  gallery  when  he  made  that  suggestion 
earlier,  how  conceivably  can  he  vote  agiinst 
a  motion  that  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
an  all  party  committee  to  tackle  this  job? 

Now,  let  me  go  to  the  government  side  of 
the  House.  The  hon.  member  for  Forest  Hill 
somewhat  facetiously— but  I  think  there  was 
a  tone  of  seriousness  in  what  he  had  to  say- 
said  that  we  should  attempt  to  achieve  a 
unanimity  of  approach  with  regard  to  re- 
shaping Confederation  in  this  particular 
amending  clause,  so  that  in  future  years,  he 
and  his  party  would  not  be  able  to  claim,  as 
they  are  now  claiming,  that  their  party  pre- 
dominately shaped  Confederation  back  in 
1867.  He  thought  this  was  unfair;  he  wanted 
it  to  be  a  common  ground  upon  which  all 
parties   could  play  their  role. 

H(m.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions):   Very    statesmanlike. 

-Mr.  MacDonald:  Very  statesmanlike.  Fine. 
H  the  hon.  Minister  really  thinks  it  was 
statesmanlike,  why  do  we  not  give  the  other 
parties  an  opportunity  to  participate  and 
shape  the  conclusion?  There  is  no  immediate 
need  for  this  resolution  to  be  passed  today. 
We  have  been  contemplating  it  for  40  years 
or  more,  indeed  the  need  for  it  is  perhaps 
even  less  now  tlian  it  was  40  years  ago,  be- 
cause as  my  hon.  friend  from  Woodbine  has 
said,  npw  it  is  merely  a  symbol.  In  fact,  we 


are  independent  in  Canada,  and  when  we 
make  representations  to  the  government  in 
Westminster  to  amend  our  constitution,  it 
may  be  a  trapping  of  colonialism,  but  the 
trapping  has  no  substance  in  fact.  So  there  is 
no  immediate  necessity  and  urgency.  In  fact, 
I  would  say  there  is  no  urgency  at  all.  If  there 
is  a  deadline,  the  logical  deadline  would  be 
1967— tlie  IQOth  anniversary  of  Confederation. 
So  what  is  the  objection  to  the  establishment 
of  an  all-party  committee,  and  at  this  stage 
—even  though  it  is  in  our  view  somewhat  late 
—provide  an  opportunity  for  us,  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  and  to  the 
extent  that  it  can  be  encouraged  through  the 
press,  the  radio  and  the  TV,  to  get  all  the 
people  of  Ontario  to  participate  in  the  process 
of  shaping  an  amending  formula?  In  other 
words,  to  give  the  people  of  Ontario  an 
opportunity  to  share  the  kind  of  inspiration 
that  the  hon.  Attorney  General  got  when  he 
found  he  was  sitting  among  a  select  few 
people  at  Ottawa  who  will  be  shaping  the 
destinies  of  this  nation.  Give  the  people  a 
chance  to  participate  in  this.  This  is  all  that 
we  are  proposing,  in  this  committee.  So  I 
won VI  think  from  the  Liberal  point  of  view, 
and  from  the  government  point  of  view, 
thnt  if  your  approach  is  in  terms  of  achieving 
this  objective,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  you  should 
support  our  amendment. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  to  both  eloquent  and  erudite 
speeches  on  this  subject  which  ilhtstrate  the 
importance  of  this  occasion.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is 
a  remarkable  occasion,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  is  really  mere  trappings  of  colonial 
vesture.  At  last  in  this  House  today,  we  are 
discussing  that  we,  as  Canadians,  will  have 
the  authority,  the  independence  and  the 
au'oromy  to  shape  our  own  destinies.  Sir,  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  introduced  people  from  a  number 
of  lands,  who  were  witnessing  this  occasion, 
how  they  must  feel  as  they  see  the  process 
by  which  we  come  to  have  our  complete  in- 
denendence.  It  is  not  a  process  of  bloodshed, 
bitterness,  strifes,  heartache,  or  sorrow;  rather 
is  it  a  process  of  deliberation,  of  rationality. 

Even  though  there  are  not  too  many  men 
sitting  in  the  Legislature,  this  really  is  a 
momentous  event  in  the  life  of  a  nation  in 
that  we  are  deliberating  here  about  the 
approach  to  achieve  our  complete  independ- 
ence. It  is  an  example  and  a  message  to  the 
whole  world.  It  makes  me  feel  particularly 
proud  to  live  in  a  country  where  reasonable 
men  of  goodwill  can  come,  talk  together, 
deliberate  and  disagree,  yet  come  to  ,»  con- 
sensus. 
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'In  this  procedure,  sir,  and  what  we  are 
wanting  to  achieve,  in  our  approach  to  our 
objective,  I  feel  a  great  pride  in  being  a 
Canadian  and  in  being  part  of  this  Legisla- 
ttrre. 

Sir,  having  said  that,  I  then  come  to  the 
point  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury made.  Realizing  the  excitement,  the 
drama  of  this  occasion,  I  also  underUne  that 
more  Canadians  in  Ontario  should  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  participating  in  it.  The 
whole  approach,  to  achieve  excitement  and 
sense  of  drama  by  the  people  of  Ontario, 
w^s  mishandled.  In  fact,  sir,  this  was  another 
example  by  this  Conservative  government  of 
ignoring  the  responsibilities  of  this  Legisla- 
tture.  I  say  this  for  the  small,  yet  significant, 
point  that  the  only  White  Paper  that  was 
received,  which  I  thought  proudly  would 
have  the  name  of  the  hon.  Attorney  Ceneral 
or  the  government  of  Ontario  on  it,  is  from 
Mr.  Guy  Favreau,  the  Minister  of  Justice  in 
the  federal  Parliament. 

.  Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Does  the  hon.  member 
suggest  that  all  the  ten  provincial  govern- 
ments are  also  mishandling  this  matter  in 
the  way  they  are  doing  it,  exactly  the  same 
as  we  are  doing  it? 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  I  do  not,  sir,  and  I  am 
coming  to  that.  I  am  suggesting  that  you 
stand  out  in  yotn:  arrogance  of  the  Legisla- 
ture on  this.  In  this  particular  situation  I 
thought  you  could  lead  from  the  point  that 
this  is  an  historical  occasion.  We  are  be- 
coming full  Canadians,  and  surely  Ontario 
would  make  this  a  memorable  occasion  and 
also  would  encourage  the  participation,  as 
has  been  emphasized  by  other  speakers,  by 
publicizing  more,  letting  people  know  what 
are  the  points  of  view  and  what  the  occasion 
really  is,  ahead  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  just  say  this: 
Ontario,  with  the  other  nine  provincial  gov- 
ernments, agreed  at  the  conference  that  we 
>yould  entrust  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
Canada  and  the  Minister  of  Justice,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  White  Paper,  to  recount  what 
we  had  done,  to  give  the  history,  to  appraise 
this  matter.  This  is  what  all  the  provinces 
agreed  to  do  and  this  is  the  way  we  followed 
it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  sir,  I  concur  with 
this,  but  I  would  have  thought  again  that 
Ontario,  realizing  the  significance  of  this 
occasion— may  I  also  say,  and  I  say  this  in 
fairness,  realizing  the  contribution  that  the 
government  made  at  that  conference  and  for 


wliich  we  are  proud— I  would  have  hoped 
as  well,  having  had  the  excitement  which 
the  hon  Attorney  General  did  on  the  oc- 
casion, would  have  wanted  to  share  this  even 
with  an  appendix  list. 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  next  point.  On- 
tario, sir,  in  connection  with  these  delibera- 
tions, showed  an  arrogance  to  the  Legislatxure 
if  we  compare  the  procedure  which  was 
taken  with  our  sister  province  of  Quebec.  I 
have  argued,  on  television  and  in  this  House, 
as,  indeed,  has  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  and  many  others,  tliat  this 
is  where  the  deliberations  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  should  be  made,  that  a  Prime  Min- 
ister going  to  Ottawa,  would  want  to  get  a 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  people  of  Ontario, 
and  this  is  the  House  where  he  receives  that 
consensus. 

May  I  suggest  that  he,  as  the  Premier  of 
Quebec  did,  should  have  had  a  committee, 
an  all-party  committee,  set  up  to  study  Con- 
federation. I  had  hoped,  sir,  that  when  he 
asked  for  participation  from  learned  scholars 
from  around  the  province,  that  he  still  would 
consider  that  they  would  come  not  to  advise 
the  government,  but  to  advise  the  Legisla- 
tiare. 

May  I  say,  with  all  respect,  sir,  that  the 
people  involved,  these  outstanding  scholars, 
I  happen  to  know  are  not  all  Conservatives. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I  did 
not  ask  for  that. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  know  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  did  not,  and  because  they  are  not 
all  Conservatives— they  are  great,  outstanding 
Canadians  living  in  this  province,  they  want 
to  help  in  providing  good  government.  I  am 
sure,  sir,  as  constitutional  authorities,  they 
can  appreciate  that  the  Legislature,  not  some 
government  committee  or  executive  commit- 
tee, but  the  Legislature,  would  be  the  place 
where  they  could  best  impart  their  full,  im- 
partial knowledge.  - 

I  appreciate  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
in  a  debate  a  little  earlier  in  the  Legislature 
—when  I  asked  him  if  his  advisory  committee 
would  advise  him  or  the  executive,  would 
they  advise  the  Legislature  through  a  com- 
mittee—I appreciate  that  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister did  not  shut  the  door  on  that  suggestion 
and  that  he  said  he  would  give  it  con- 
sideration. 

I  would  hope,  sir,  that  we  may  see  the 
formation  of  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  because  we  all  want  not  only  to  get 
more  informed  on  these  problems  with  re- 
spect to  Confederation,  but  we  want  to  feel 
also  that  we  are  participating  in  it    I  have 
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noticed,  for  example,  where  the  hon.  member 
for  Forest  Hill  had  told  us  yesterday  in  his 
speech  that  we,  as  individuals,  may  perhaps 
have  helped  a  bit  in  a  consensus  in  order 
that  this  thing  could  be  deliberated,  but 
that  really  the  pride  and  the  glory  of  the 
achievement  rested  on  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  and  the  hon.   Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  E.  A,  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  a  question? 

I  think  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  not  quoted  me  correctly— 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  apologize. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  I  do  not  know  really  how  to 
put  this  into  a  question,  but  I  think  I  have 
not  been  quoted  correctly. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Does  the  hon.  member 
want  to  correct  me? 

Mr.  Dunlop:  I  said  that  few  of  us  could 
claim  any  great  credit  in  the  matter.  I  think 
that  would  apply  to  me,  and  I  think  it  would 
apply  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  thank  the  hon.  member, 
but  my  point  is  that  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  claim  any  great  credit  and  neither 
did  the  hon.  member;  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
smarts  under  this  situation  as  much  as  I  do. 

We  were  neglected,  and  we  were  neglected 
because  of  the  procedure.  May  I  say  that  I 
think  it  is  a  high-handed  procedure;  it  is  an 
arrogant  procedure;  it  is  a  non-democratic 
procedure.  The  government  ignores  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  seat  of  deliberation  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  that  we  all  want,  as 
a  Legislature,  to  participate  in  bringing  for- 
ward suggestions  with  respect  to  the  shaping 
of  the  destiny  of  our  Canada  and  our  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  a 
question? 

Does  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
believe  that  the  Constitution,  as  it  now  exists, 
requires  the  government  of  Canada  to  consult 
with  its  provincial  governments  or  this  Legis- 
lature? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  noted  that  it  was  the  hon. 
member  who  suggested  that  there  was  no 
need  to  consult.  On  the  other  hand,  I  noticed 
where  the  hon.  Attorney  General  had  quoted 
—in  fact,  he  had  even  changed  the  page  for 
me,  he  said  87,  I  think,  first,  and  then  he 
quoted— 

Mr.  Dunlop:  My  question  was— 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  will  find  it  at  the  foot  of  page 
46  and  continuing  on  to  page  47. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  I  wish  to  ask  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  his  opinion:  Does  he  believe 
under  the  constitutional  situation  which  now 
exists  that  the  government  of  Canada  was  in 
any  way  required  to  consult  with  this  Legis- 
lature? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Whether  they  were  or  not, 
they  did  offer  to  consult  this  Legislature.  In 
answer  to  the  hon.  member's  question- 
Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  No,  sir, 
they  did  not,  not  the  Legislature- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Not  the  Legislature!  But 
I  think  this  government,  in  connection  with 
their  responsibility,  had  a  deep  obligation  to 
consult  this  Legislature  and  I  notice  in  a  num- 
ber of  these— I  do  not  want  to  hold  up  the 
discussion  here— 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  believe  that  under 
the  constitutional  system  as  it  now  exists, 
there  is  any  necessity  for  the  government  of 
Canada  to  consult  the  provincial  government? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  just  simply  report  what 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  underlines,  on  page 
46,  and  I  bring  this  to  the  hon.  member's 
attention,  that  he  underlines  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  At  the  foot  of  page  46 
continuing  on  to  47,  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  will  find  it  there. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  thanks.  I  will  just 
read  this,  it  is  at  the  end  of  page  46; 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  requirement  of 
unanimity  is  too  inflexible  to  be  applied  to 
the  distribution  of  legislative  powers,  but 
this  distribution  is  basic  to  Canadian  feder- 
ation. In  fact,  in  the  97  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  Confederation,  no  amend- 
ment has  altered  the  powers  of  provincial 
Legislatures  under  section  92  of  The  British 
North  America  Act  without  the  consent  of 
all  the  provinces. 

The  hon.  Attorney  General  in  his  remarks 
went  on  to  say  that  he  felt  that  this  was  now 
a  convention  which  could  never  be  ignored. 

I  want  to  re-emphasize  that  I  hope  that 
from  the  mismanagement  of  this— from  the 
fact  that  the  hon.  member  for  Forest  Hill 
and  the  other  hon.  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion parties  had  felt  that  they  had  been  left 
out  of  the  drama  of  this^I  would  hope  that 
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the  government  would  want  not  only  the 
Legislature,  as  indeed  they  should  want,  but 
all  of  us  to  feel  that  we  can  help  in  giving 
a  consensus  to  you  before  you  go  to  Ottawa. 
I  want  to  underline  again  that  this  was  done 
in  Quebec;  they  set  an  example  for  you. 
They  had  called  together  their  brightest 
minds  from  around  the  province  not  to  advise 
the  Prime  Minister  of  that  province  alone,  but 
to  advise  the  legislative  committee  that  was 
set  up.  I  had  hoped,  sir,  that  this  is  what 
you  would  do  because  my  suggestion  to  you 
is  that  Quebec  goes  to  Ottawa  with  a  full 
study  of  federated  systems  throughout  the 
world,  and  they  had  challenging  and  exciting 
suggestions  within  these  conferences.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  not  that  ferment  of 
interest  in  Ontario.  You  get  ferment  of  inter- 
est when  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
participation,  and  we  feel  that  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  has  ignored  the  Legislature. 
\Ve  hope  that  he  will  bring  back  to  the 
rightful  place  for  such  discussion  some 
momentous  questions;  the  rightful  place  is 
the  Legislature,  where  we  can  all  participate. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  After  the 
deed  is  done. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  want  to  re-emphasize 
that,  since  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  seems  to 
have  missed  the  point.  I  want  to  re-emphasize 
that  it  is  not  after  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
says  it  is  a  fait  accompli,  but  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  think  he  said 
that. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  assure  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  he  did;  he  said  it  is  a  fait  accompli 
in  just  about  the  last  three  pages. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  give  up,  fight  the 
battle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:   I  think  I  would  have 
to  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  said  it  was  a 
fait  accompli,  but  in  this  sense,  I  think,  surely 
it  was  understood  by  hon.  members- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  resolution,  the 
draft  Act  which  we  brought  back,  was 
accomplished;  it  was  an  accomplishment;  a 
fait  accompli.  But  we  bring  it  back  to  this 
Legislature  for  debate  the  same  as  I  bring 
to  this  Legislature  as  a  Minister,  and  the 
same  as  the  government  brings  to  this  Legis- 
lature, any  bill  which  it  proposes  for  debate. 
Here  today,  and  for  any  number  of  days,  if 
the  hon.  members  care  to,  they  may  debate  it. 


Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  had  the  impression 
that  the  hon.  Attorney  General  had  given 
Ontario's  word  and  had  voted  on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
say  that  in  every  statement  I  have  made  on 
this  subject— I  proposed  to  say  this  in  my 
remarks— it  is  all  subject  to  the  approval  of 
this  Legislature.  This  is  precisely  what  we 
are  doing  here  this  morning,  with  an  amend- 
ment from  hon.  members  of  this  House  to 
change  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  too  late  to  sup- 
port  our  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  would  say  there  is 
another  problem  for  the  B  and  B  commission, 
one  of  considerable  alarm,  and  that  is  there 
should  be  a  clearer  definition  and  interpreta- 
tion to  English-speaking  Canadians  concern- 
ing what  fait  accompli  actually  means. 

Well,  sir,  in  connection  with  this  procedure 
of  amendment  I,  with  a  non-legal  mind,  have 
read  with  interest  both  the  arguments  of 
Bora  Laskin  and  of  others.  We  certainly  have 
the  feeling  with  respect  to  it  that  there  can 
be  a  rigidity,  a  hardening  in  favour  of  pro- 
vincial control  of  the  amending  process  of 
the  constitution. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  and  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  debated  this. 

Learned  constitutional  lawyers,  bringing  up 
the  fact  of  rigidity,  bring  up  another  point  of 
Bora  Laskin  that  the  initiative  for  change  is 
in  Parliament  alone,  and  I  am  quoting  him: 

—and  instead  of  permitting  change  to  be 

formally  initiated  by  provincial  Legislature 

as  well  as  Parliament. 

These  are  points  that  were  raised  and  we,  if 
you  had  had  a  committee,  would  have  liked 
to  have  had  these  men  come  before  us,  and 
have  heard  their  point  of  view.  We  then 
would  have  been  able  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  and  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  how  they  settled  this  in 
their  ovra  minds.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
could  crave  your  indulgence  on  this,  but  in 
connection  with  the  initiation  bv  a  province 
to  have  an  amendment  in  the  federal  respon- 
sibility, could  I,  sir,  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if 
he  would  explain  this  to  me  by  an  example? 
The  province  initiating.  May  I  take  the 
example  of  divorce  in  which  we  as  a  party, 
have  an  interest,  on  principle— not  personally. 
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I  want  to  emphasize.  Could  you  tell  me  how 
this  province,  for  example,  could  go  about 
initiating  divorce  under  the  new  procedure? 
I  am  asking  how  the  province  can  start  the 
initiation  of  divorce  to  become  a  provincial- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition's  question  is  in  order. 
We  are  debating  the  principle  of  this  par- 
ticular resolution,  and  I  think  perhaps  he  is 
getting  off  at  a  tangent,  I  would  ask  him  to 
come  back  to  this  particular  amendment. 

Wq  are  really  speaking  to  the  amendment 
to  the  main  motion,  technically  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  think  perhaps  to  allow  a  question- 
and-answ«r  sort  of  debate  would  be  straying 
from  the  amendment. 

1  Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say— and  I  know  you  will  appreciate  this. 
I  am  svu-e  you  would  have  been  interested  in 
getting  clarification  on  this  point,  as  I  am. 
This  again  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  problems 
that  we  have. 

"Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
•  and  Resources   Management):    He   does   not 
v/ant  a  divorce. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  point  is  in  the  form  of 
the  structure  of  debate  here,  rather  than  in 
the  committee  form.  We  are  learning  from 
you  now,  or  trying  to,  and  yet  if  the  govern- 
ment had  had  a  committee  before,  if  it  had 
not  mismanaged  this,  if  it  had  given  the 
status  to  us  so  that  we  could  participate,  the 
hon.  member  for  Forest  Hill  could  have  felt 
a  riew  pride  instead  of  having  to  say  that  it 
was  only  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  who  can  have  the 
glory.  Why  should  not  we  have  also  had 
some  of  this  and  felt  we  participated  in  the 
.  suggestions? 

Mr.  Dunlop:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion is  twisting  it  well. 

Mr.  Thompson:  May  I  say,  sir,  that  these 
were  questions,  whether  it  was  a  strait-jacket 
—and  yet  I  noticed  in  the  White  Paper,  that 
there  is  the  answer  to  this.  May  I  repeat  it, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Forest  Hill  quite  agrees  with  you  on  this. 
One  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General's  answers 
was  that  for  97  years  no  amendment  re  the 
power  of  the  provincial  Legislature  under  92, 
had  been  altered  without  the  consent  of  all 
provinces.  He  said  therefore,  that  even  if 
we  did  not  make  any  other, kind  of  process 
or  a  procedure  for  amendment,  because  of 
the  convention  setup  this  would  have  to  con- 
tinue for  unanimity  of  the  provinces. 

Accepting  that,  I  want  to   come  back  to 


this  point,  just  to  re-emphasize  the  principle 
of  any  amendment  procedure.  Siu-ely  the 
principle  is  in  having  two  aspects;  one  is 
having  stability,  and  yet  on  tlie  other  side 
having  adaptability  to  change.  You  have  to 
get  a  balance  between  the  need  to  protect  the 
essentials  of  the  constitutional  system  from 
disruption,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  to 
be  able  to  adapt  to  changing  conditions  of 
the  nation. 

I  listened,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  showing  us  the  historical 
influences  which  have  played  a  part  in  con- 
nection with  raising  consideration  for  change 
in  our  Constitution.  I  also  listened  to  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  emphasizing  the 
peculiar,  the  imique  framework  of  our  Ca- 
nada; emphasizing  the  cultural  and  religious 
differences  that  have  to  be  protected,  and  re- 
citing the  unique  aspect  of  Quebec  and  show- 
ing that  we  have  to  have  safeguards  within 
our  Constitution.  This  surely  is  the  nub  of 
this  discussion,  the  nub  of  any  confederation 
is  the  question  about  the  division  of  legis- 
lative powers  between  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  and  the  provincial  Legislatures. 

Both  the  former  Attorney  General  and  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  emphasized  that  the 
division  of  power  has  not  been  changed  in 
any  way  in  this  proposed  repatriation.  Yes- 
terday I  was  on  a  programme  with  Mr.  John- 
son, the  leader  of  the  Union  Nationale  }n 
Quebec.  He  had  raised  the  point  that  Quebec 
is  being  sold  down  the  river;  the  rights  of 
Quebec  are  being  sold  down  the  river  by 
acceptance  of  this  formula. 

Then  I  read  that  Mr.  Lesage  is  saying  lliat 
the  formiila  guards  the  sacred  rights  of 
Quebec.  I  would  be  unfair  if  I  were  to 
suggest  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  who  is  not  here,  that  he  sides 
with  the  leader  of  the  Union  Nationale,  and 
yet— and  he  did  not  say  that,  let  me  emphasise 
—but  I  think  that  on  the  question  of  deserv- 
ing rights,  surely  we  have  in  a  sense  to  rely 
to  some  extent  on  the  spokesmen  for  the 
province  of  Quebec  in  tlie  deliberations  that 
took  place,  sir.  This  has  always  been  our 
problem  tliat  we  cannot  have  so  flexible  a 
constitution  that  there  will  not  be  a  sense  of 
stability  and  permanency  on  the  part  of  the 
people. 

I,  sir,  consider  that  there  has  been  a  long 
period  of  discussion  in  connection  with  the 
whole  amendment  procedure.  I  would  agree 
that  it  reaches  back  to  over  30  years  and .  I 
think  we  have  all  wanted  to  see  some  pro- 
cedure worked  out.  In  a  sense  it  has  been  an 
embarras.sment  to  us  and  I  think  it  has  been 
an  ernbarrassrnent  to  Westminster  when  vye 
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had  to  go'liat-lft-hand  in  order  to  get  changes 
to  the  amendment,  even  though  the  procedure 
now  is  just  cut  and  dried.  As  one  speaker 
said,  it  goes  through  so  quietly  that  if  a 
moii'^^e  had  moccasins  on,  it  could  not  he 
qxiieter. 

I  would  suggest  that,  as  we  look  at  the 
deliberations  that  have  taken  place  over  30 
years— thie  conferences  in  1927,  when  we  had 
our  Statute  of  Westminster,  and  then  from 
there  the  1935-36,  the  1960-61  conference 
and  1964— there  was  a  pattern  developing, 
and  other  speakers  have  shown  this  in  con- 
iiertion  witli  the  principle  of  the  bill  that  we 
tbu'd  apply  to  a  procedure  of  amendment. 
I  think  the  thing  that  we  had  to  work  out  is 
that  there  were  certain  fundamental  clauses, 
ftnd  that  there  are  other  clauses  which  are 
not  as  fundamental.  Yoti  cannot  have  just  one 
procedure  of  amendment  because  it  may  be 
too  rigid  for  the  non-fundamental  clauses  or 
it  may  be  too  flexible  for  the  fundamental 
clauses.  Over  these  conferences  we  gradually 
saw  the  breakdown  of  categories,  and  then 
finally  an  agreement  after  30  years  on  the 
amending  procedure. 

We,  sir,  feel,  because  of  the  achievement 
that  bas  been  made  by  mature  men,  by  rea- 
.sonable  men,  to  come  to  an  agreement  both 
on  the  categories  and  the  procedure— even 
though  I  talked  to  a  number  of  the  men  who 
were  at  this  conference,  and  thev  say  this  is 
not  the  whole  answer.  They  say  "We  are  con- 
cerned by  the  criticism  of  rigidity."  They 
suggest  that  with  the  procedure  of  delegation 
of  power— some  of  them  suggest  with  the 
opting  out  formula  which  might  come— with 
the  judicial  interpretation,  that  there  may  be 
ways  to  soften  the  rigidity  if  it  does  take 
place.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  argue 
that  because  of  our  unique  system  in  Canada, 
because  of  our  cherished  right,  provincial 
right,  that  you  have  an  assurance  of  some 
kind  of  stability,  otherwise  we  would  never 
have  had  agreements. 

I  suggest  there  has  been  a  real  achievement 
in  getting  agreements  and  I  would  like  to  pay 
respect  to  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country,  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  On- 
tario, and  to  the  hon.  Attorneys  General  and 
the  others  who  took  part  in  sitting  around 
the  table  and  working  out  an  agreement,  be- 
cause this  is  an  historical  occasion.  I  would 
also  like  to  say  again  that  it  is  being  mis- 
managed so  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned  with 
respect  to  the  attitude  towards  the  Legisla- 
ture, t  would  say  that  because  finally,  after 
30  years,  we  have  achieved  agreement.  But 
beqause  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  final 
answer  and  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  con- 
ttntial  tiefinement  according  to  the  needs  of 


a  growing  Canada  and  of  growing  provinces, 
because  of  this,  we  on  this  side  are  going 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  procedure.  But 
we  are  going  to  emphasize  to  you  that  in 
connection  with  the  matters  of  Confederation, 
we  want  to  be  part  of  the  deliberations;  we 
w<int  a  spokesman  to  go  to  Ottawa  to  get  a 
consensus  of  opinion  from  all  sides  of  the 
House. 

Orice  again,  we  urge  on  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province,  who  has  an  advisory 
committee,  do  not  be  arrogant,  in  connection 
with  the  Legislature;  it  is  a  proud  Chamber 
where  there  can  be  deliberation  and  where 
consensus  can  be  achieved.  Use  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  making 
the  concluding  address  in  this  debate,  I 
woTild  like  to  comment,  as  has  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party,  on  this  debate  itself, 
its  structure  and  its  content  and  the  method 
in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  ifs  quality 
and  the  tenor  of  the  entire  proceeding. 

It  has  been  somewhat  different  to  some 
other  debates  we  have  had  in  this  particular 
week  of  the  life  of  this  Legislature. 

I  would  say  this,  sir,  that  I  have  very  much 
enjoj^d  the  contributions  made  by  aft  those 
who  have  spoken.  I  have  felt  a  sense  of 
purpose,  a  sense  of  national  consciousness,  a 
sense  of  the  social  and  historic  significan-^e 
of  this  debate.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
necessarily,  on  the  other  hand,  be  over- 
shadowed by  this.  I  find  distasteful,  com- 
ments for  claiming  credit  for  anything  that 
is  done  in  this  area.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
participating  in  these  events  do  so  with  any 
hope,  intent  or  desire  to  be  in  a  position  to 
claim  credit;  although,  being  politicians,  I 
suppose  it  is  inevitable  that  sometime  we 
will  point  to  certain  things  and  say  that  these 
were  our  achievements.  But  in  the  actual 
construction  of  these  laws  I  do  not  feel  it  is 
a  motive  that  can  be  attributed  to  any  hon. 
member  of  this  House. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  like  to  deal  first  with  the 
procedure  that  has  been  followed  in  this 
matter  and  the  comments  made  thereon. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  very  clearly,  of 
course,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
federal  government  to  consult  with  the 
provinces.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  famous 
amendment  of  1949  that  has  been  discussed 
bere— I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  detail 
of  these  amendments  because  I  think  they 
have  been  exhaustively  discussed— which  is 
referred  to  as  91(1),  was  passed  without  any 
consultation  with  the  provinces  and  by  the 
interpretation  of  many  learned  scholars,  that 
amendment  could  have   a  very  large  effect 
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on  the  provinces,  but  it  was  not.  I  agree 
with  some  comment  made  here  by  one 
speaker  earher  today,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  of  that  day,  Mr.  St.  Laurent,  did 
not  intend,  in  passing  that  particular  amend- 
ment, to  iQ  any  way  affect  the  rights  of  the 
provinces.  But  what  he  intended  or  did  not 
intend,  and  what  in  fact  happened,  could 
very  well  be  two  different  things. 

So  that  when  we  speak  of  consultation, 
consultation  is  perhaps  a  political  fact  rather 
than  a  right  that  the  provinces  have. 

In  the  evolution  of  these  matters,  as  has 
been  stated  by  many  speakers,  the  con- 
ferences which  led  to  this  resolution  we  are 
debating  today  took  place  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  going  back  to  at  least  1927.  There 
has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  public  dis- 
cussion in  this  area,  and  when  the  matter 
came  before  the  present  conferences  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and  the  leaders 
of  the  provinces,  of  course  we  did  not  know 
what  we  would  find.  We  did  not  know  what 
the  position  of  the  other  governments  would 
be,  but  we  were  able  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment and  that  agreement  is  here  before  the 
House  today. 

Now,  any  agreement  and  any  position  I 
submit,  I  submit  as  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment in  a  system  of  responsible  government, 
and  this  is  my  duty  and  this  is  my  responsi- 
bility. I  could  only  submit  it  on  the  basis 
that  this  would  have  to  come  before  this 
Legislature  and  be  confirmed. 

I  suppose,  really,  from  a  technical  point 
of  view— because  there  is  no  legal  right  for 
us  to  be  consulted  and  because  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  federal  government  is  going 
to  do  as  it  pleases  in  any  event,  regardless  of 
what  we  think— anything  we  say  here  will  not 
legally  affect  the  federal  government  if  it 
wishes  to  pass  this  particular  bill  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  suppose  from  one 
point  of  view  it  could  be  argued  that  any 
discussion  here  is  perhaps  futile.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  is  so,  because  we  here  express 
an  opinion.  As  I  say,  the  political  facts  of 
hfe  must  be  considered  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  I  say  as  the  leader  of  a  govern- 
ment in  a  system  of  responsible  government, 
my  advisors  agreed  with  the  other  provinces 
and  the  government  of  Canada,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  this  had  to  be  ap- 
proved in  this  Legislature.  This  debate  and 
the  introduction  of  this  resolution  is  the 
discharge  of  that  responsibility.  It  is  here  to 
be  debated  and  it  is  here  to  be  approved  or 
disapproved  by  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  any  other 


course  of  action  is  being  followed  when  every 
member  of  this  House  has  before  him  an 
alternative,  because  we  are  really  debating, 
at  one  time,  a  motion  and  an  amendment  to 
that  motion. 

Now,  sir,  it  has  been  suggested,  too,  that- 
well,  perhaps  before  I  go  to  that  point  I 
would  just  say  that  I  would  hke,  without 
repeating  the  arguments  in  detail  and  the 
position  presented  by  the  hon.  Attorney 
General,  that,  with  possibly  one  exception,  I 
agree  with  what  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
said.  The  exception— I  do  not  think  it  was 
what  he  said  but  what  has  been  interpreted 
from  his  remarks— and  that  was  that  this  was 
a  fait  accompli. 

Obviously,  there  are  some  hon.  members  of 
this  House  who  would  wish  it  not  be  a  fait 
accompli.  They  have  made  their  position 
known  and  we  wiU  have  to  vote  upon  this. 

I  think  that  the  agreement  itself,  the  fact 
we  were  able  to  come  to  agreement,  in  itself 
constitutes  the  fait  accompli  referred  to  in 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General. 
I  do  not  think  the  term  fait  accompli  encom- 
passes the  whole- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  splits  the  hair  nicely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  of  course,  if 
allegations  are  to  be  made  which  are  not 
correct,  I  suppose  it  is  my  duty  and  my 
desire,  indeed,  my  pleasure,  to  point  out  the 
inconsistencies. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
bring  this  resolution  before  the  House  with 
some  confidence.  We  believe  it  is  a  large 
step  forward  in  the  life  of  our  country  and 
I  think  that  after  the  debate  and  after  what 
I  have  already  said,  hon.  members  will  realize 
that  this  has  not  been  arrived  at  lightly. 
Indeed,  it  can  be  very  easily  illustrated  that 
it  is  the  result  not  of  weeks,  not  of  months, 
not  of  years,  but,  indeed,  decades  of  discus- 
sion, argument— some  bitter— and  consultation. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  look  at 
The  British  North  America  Act  itself,  it 
would  be  obvious  that  it  was  the  first  such 
approach  in  the  British  Empire.  Those  men 
who  devised  it  many  years  ago,  in  my  view, 
probably  built  a  great  deal  better  than  they 
knew,  because  it  has  served  us  for  100 
years,  it  has  been  a  framework  upon  which 
we  have  been  able  to  build,  despite  what 
anyone  may  say,  a  strong,  very  viable 
country;  particularly  a  people. 

We  have  developed  a  people  who  have 
great  energy  and   great   abilities.    We  have 
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developed  great  industries.  But  it  is  these 
very  people,  of  course,  who  led  us  to  the 
position  we  are  in  today  and  to  the  point 
1  will  make  concerning  this  resolution  and 
why  I  would  ask  hon.  members  to  vote  for 
it. 

I  am  not  trying  to  go  through  all  the 
history,  but  I  would  point  out  only  this:  We 
should  all  consider  our  country  as  a  country 
of  many  varied  parts.  It  has  many  varied 
problems  and  I  think  that  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  gave  us  this  morning  an 
exposition  on  this  point  which  I  found 
intensely  interesting  and  with  which  on  many 
points  I  am  in  complete  agreement. 

When  you  take  the  many  divergent  inter- 
ests in  this  country  and  attempt  to  bring 
them  together  into  one  cohesive  whole,  then 
I  suggest  it  is  not  an  easy  task.  That  is  why 
this  proposal  before  the  House  today  has  not 
been  easily  arrived  at.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
say  that  it  is  not  perfect;  but  it  does  represent, 
in  my  view,  a  delicate  balance,  and  a 
really  delicate  balance,  consistent  with 
Confederation.  In  achieving  this  balance 
it  does  reconcile  many  of  these  divergent 
interests  to  which  I  refer.  In  my  personal 
opinion,  the  genius  of  any  Canadian  politician 
must  lie  in  compromise,  because  we  deal  so 
frequently  with  what  might  be  termed  the 
irreconcilable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  just  deal  with  the  point 
that  has  been  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  concerning  the  advisory  committee, 
the  establishment  of  which  I  announced 
earlier.  This  committee  enters  the  picture 
at  a  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  think  we  will 
probably  look  to  it  for  advice  perhaps  more 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past  or  in  the 
immediate  present.  Its  organizational  meet- 
ings will  be  held,  and  the  committee  will 
commence  within  the  next  week  or  so.  It 
will  take  some  time  to  get  it  under  way,  but 
I  cannot  see  that  it  would  be  possible,  or 
indeed  at  all  practical,  to  consider  returning 
this  entire  matter  to  a  point  where  we  would 
give  it  to  that  committee  for  consideration. 

Despite  the  fact  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  say  that  there  has  been  no  discussion  in 
this  matter,  many  of  the  members  of  that 
committee  have  already  expressed  their 
opinion  on  this  whole  matter  in  various 
ways,  some  of  those  comments  have  been 
dealt  with  here  today. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  in  his 
approach  said  that  man  will  not  wait  for  the 
legalistic  approach  that  is  embodied— which 
he  says  is  embodied— in  this  particular  form 
of  amendment.  Well,  I  would  say  only  this: 
It  is  my  opinion  that  this  country  cannot  wait 


much  longer  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
in  the  events  that  lie  ahead,  for  us  to  con- 
tinue a  debate  over  a  means,  a  means  only,  of 
amending  our  own  Constitution  for  another, 
say,  ten  years.  When  the  justification  for  this 
is  offered  that  we  have  been  doing  it  for  40 
years,  what  is  the  hurry,  this  in  my  view  is 
a  completely  fallacious  argument,  an  argu- 
ment that  could  lead  us  into  great  difficulty 
indeed.  Somebody  said  in  this  debate  that 
the  remark  has  been  made,  we  have  come  to 
an  end.  Well,  to  paraphrase  that  great 
parliamentarian,  we  may  have  come  to  the 
end  of  the  beginning,  because  in  my  view  we 
are  only  at  the  beginning. 

There  have  been  many  comments  made 
here  today  with  which  I  agree.  One  comment 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
rather  appealed  to  me,  when  he  said— and  I 
do  not  think  he  was  necessarily  making  a 
point— but  I  think  he  said  something  rather 
significant  when  he  mentioned  that  the  interim 
B  and  B  commission  report  appeared  and 
there  was  a  flurry  for  one  week,  then  it  died 
down  and  now  we  must  await  another  report. 
To  my  mind  this  illustrates  to  some  degree 
the  state  of  opinion,  at  least  in  this  part  of 
Canada  or  the  part  of  Canada  upon  which  he 
based  that  remark,  and  that  is  why  I  say  that 
at  this  stage  I  feel  we  may  be  at  the  end  of 
the  beginning,  that  we  are  at  the  beginning 
of  something  very  great  indeed. 

In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  wait.  As  I  have 
said,  I  do  not  consider  this  approach  or  this 
formula  to  be  perfect.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
possible  if  we  reopened  the  entire  debate 
between  all  the  provinces  of  Canada,  to  make 
some  changes  in  this  that  would  meet  varying 
points  of  view.  I  simply  say,  how  long  would 
this  take?  Two  years?  For  instance,  if  we 
were  to  accept  the  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion that  is  before  us  and  if  we  were  to 
establish  a  select  committee,  and  if  it  were 
to  go  out  and  receive  representations  from 
scholars,  students,  organizations  and  tlie 
public  generally,  I  ask  you,  how  long  would 
this  take?  Two  years?  Three  years? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  year  or  15  months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
simply  say  that  while  1967  may  mean  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  our  country,  some  of 
these  things  in  my  view,  are  not  even  going 
to  wait  until  1967.  And  I  think  that  we  must 
move  on,  we  must  accept  something  that 
might  be  less  than  we  would  all  like.  When 
one  thinks  that  this  formula,  with  the  vary- 
ing opinions  there  are  about  it— and  of  course 
what  really  astonishes  me,  is  how  you  can 
decide  what  you  want  to  hear  about  this  and 
then  go  and  find  the  opinion  to  support  it. 
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because  some  say  it  is  too  flexible  and  some 
say  it  is  not  flexible  enough  and  some  say  it 
builds  in  rigidities.  In  my  reading  there  is 
almost  every  comment  one  would  wish  to 
have  and  therefore  we  will,  of  course,  never 
achieve  unanimity  of  thought  on  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  This  brings  me  back  to  my  com- 
ment that  in  our  country,  in  my  view,  we  will 
probably  never  achieve  unanimity  in  any- 
thing. 1  do  not  necessarily  consider  this  a 
bad  thing.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  facts  of 
life  in  this  country.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to 
proceed  and  if  we  are  to  move  ahead  and  if 
we  are  to  get  on  with  the  things  that  must 
be  done  in  our  country,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make  decisions  and  move  from  there. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  in  this  40- 
year  period  in  which  the  debate  has  been 
going  on,  this  is  the  first  time  that  you  have 
had,  from  responsible  government,  an  indica- 
tion that  the  government  of  each  of  the 
provinces  will  accept  and  the  government  of 
Canada  will  accept  as  well.  Now  in  my  view, 
that   is    a   very,   very   large    accomplishment. 

I  doubt  if  it  could  have  been  accomplished 
if,  instead  of  saying— in  fact,  disregarding  our 
responsibilities  as  a  government— "Well,  we 
do  not  know  whether  we  will  agree  to  this 
or  not.  We  will  wait  until  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature  and  then  come  back  and 
tell  you."  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  been 
discharging  our  duty  to  our  country  or  our 
province,  if  we  had  adopted  that  attitude. 
We  said,  in  agreement  with  others  who  may 
have  compromised  for  different  reasons,  that 
perhaps  there  are  some  things  we  do  not  like 
in  this. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  things  we  may  not 
like  may  be  very  important  to  others,  but 
these  things  having  been  reconciled,  and 
the  compromises  having  been  made,  we  are 
now  faced  with  an  opportunity  to  bring  back 
to  Canada— and  I  do  not  look  upon  this  as 
has  been  said  by  some  speakers,  as  just  noth- 
ing at  all,  the  fact  that  coming  back  to  our 
cotmtry  will  be  our  own  right  to  deal  with 
our  own  affairs.  In  my  view,  in  the  situation 
in  which  our  country  finds  itself  today,  and 
with  the  changes  that  are  going  to  have  to 
be  made,  it  is  highly  important,  in  fact  I  think 
it  will  be  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
whole  process  that  lies  ahead  of  us,  that  we 
be  able  to  do  this  ourselves.  I  do  not 
argue,  nor  do  I  advance  the  proposition,  that 
the  only  reavson  we  are  bringing  this  recom- 
mendation before  this  Legislature  is  that  it 
will  repatriate  the  constitution.  That  is  not 
it  at  all.  But  that  is  a  portion  of  it.  And  if 
we  can  find  something  which  we  consider  to 
be  reasonable,  even  though  it  may  not  be 
perfection,    and   if  the    rest   of   Canada    will 


agree,  then  we  can  achieve  that  goal  of  re- 
patriation and  this  I  consider  to  be  important 
for  the  points  I  have  mentioned. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  I 
need  to  belabour  this  point  any  more.  When 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  pointed  out 
the  differences  of  opinion  that  exist  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  and  between  Mr.  John- 
son, the  leader  of  the  Union  Nationale  and 
the  official  Opposition  and  Mr.  Lesage,  le 
premier  ministre,  I  think  that  is  a  graphic 
illustration  of  what  could  happen  if  we  did 
not  have  agreement.  Supposing  we  opened 
this  subject  again;  it  might  take  us  10  years 
to  get  back  to  where  we  stand  today  because 
there  are  great  differences  of  opinion;  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  within  the  same 
jurisdiction  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion's comment  about  them,  in  my  view,  illus- 
trates those  differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would,  in  asking  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  and  by  so  doing,  of  course, 
supporting  the  resolution,  to  think  of  the 
arguments  presented  here  and  to  think  of 
them  on  balance.  I  think  the  points  made  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  had 
great  validity  and  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  in  standing  here  and  voting  this 
morning,  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  any 
power  to  be  taken  from  or  given  to  any  juris- 
diction. We  are  dealing  only  with  the  means 
by  which  it  may  be  done  and  I  would  suggest 
to  you  when  you  are  thinking  about  the  real 
debates  that  are  yet  to  come,  when  we  start 
considering  in  this  country  what  changes,  in 
fact,  we  are  going  to  make,  that  what  we  are 
dealing  with  this  morning  is  only  the  means, 
whereby  the  form— the  funnel,  if  you  will— 
these  debates  will  take.  The  real  point  is  how 
we  are  going  to  change,  if  we  think  that 
change  is  reasonable,  and  who  wants  what 
change  and  who  does  not;  there  will  be  con- 
flict, there  will  be  opposing  points  of  view,  but 
we  are  not  dealing  with  those  this  morning. 
We  are  dealing  only  with  the  means  whereby 
we  may  put  these  matters  in  front  of  our 
people  and  advise  it  so  that  we  are  masters  in 
our  own  house.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  prov- 
ince; I  am  talking  about  a  country. 

In  the  debates,  conferences  and  discussions 
which  will  lead  to,  I  am  certain,  changes— 
I  consider  it  very  important  that  these  be 
done  within  the  framework  of  our  ability  to 
deal  with  our  own  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  to  vote  against  the  amendment 
to  the  resolution,  and  in  so  doing  to  support 
this  resolution. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  debate  being  now  con- 
cluded, I  shall  call  for  the  vote  as  follows. 
Moved  by  hon.  Mr.  Wishart,  seconded  by 
hon.  Mr.  Roberts: 

That  this  House  approves  and  supports 
the  Addresses  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Commons  of  Canada  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  praying  that  Her  Majesty  may 
graciously  be  pleased  to  cause  a  bill  to  be 
laid  before  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  following  terms:  An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  amendment  in  Canada 
of  the  Constitution  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Renwick  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  that  the  resolution  be  amended  by 
striking     out     the     words     "approves     and 
supports"    in    the    first    line    and    substituting 
therefore  the  following: 
believes  that  before  it  is  asked  to  express 
approval,    a    select    committee    should    be 
established  to  hear,  consider  and  report  on 
the     views     of     constitutional     and     other 
experts  and  the  public  regarding, 

so  that  the  re.solution  will  read  as  follows: 
That  this  House  believes  that  before  it 
is  asked  to  express  approval,  a  select  com- 
mittee should  be  established  to  hear, 
consider  and  report  on  the  views  of  con- 
stitutional and  other  experts  and  the 
public  regarding  the  Addresses  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  praying  that 
Her  Majesty  may  graciously  be  pleased  to 
cause  a  bill  to  be  laid  before  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  following 
terms: 

and  so  on. 

We  will  first  vote  on  the  amendment,  moved 
by   Mr.   Renwick. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment  will 
please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion,  the  nays  have  it. 
Call  in  the  members. 


Yeas 

Nays 

Bryden 

Allan 

Davison 

Apps 

Freeman 

Bales 

Lewis 

Beckett 

( Scarborough  West ) 

Boyer 

MacDonald 

Braithwaite 

Renwick 

Brunelle 

Young— 7. 

Bukator 

Butler 

Carruthers 

Carton 

Cecile 

Cowling 

Nays 
Demers 
Downer 
Dunlop 
Dymond 
Eagleson 
Evans 
Ewen 
Farquhar 
Gaunt 
Comme 
Grossman 
Guindon 
Harris 
Haskett 
Henderson 
Hodgson 

(Scarborough  East) 
Knox 
Lawrence 

(St.  George) 
Lewis 

(Humber) 
Mackenzie 
MacNaughton 
Morningstar 
McNeil 
Newman 
Nixon 
Noden 
Olde 
Oliver 
Paterson 
Peck 
Price 
Pritchard 
Racine 
Reilly 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Rollins 
Rowe 
Rowntree 
Simonett 
Singer 
Spence 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Thrasher 
Trotter 
Troy 

Villeneuve 
Walker 
Wells 
Whicher 
White 
Whitney 
Wishart 
Worton 
Yaremko— 71. 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ayes  Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 

are  seven,  the  nays,  7L  we  will  resume  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 

,,     „       ,        ^   ,     ,         ,                ,           ,  ment  of  Tourism  and  Information.    The  next 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  lost.  department  to  be  called  will  be  The  Depart- 

Members    will    now    vote    on    the    motion  ment    of   Lands    and    Forests.     On    Tuesday, 

moved  by  hon.  Mr.  Wishart.  among  other  things,  I  will  call  second  reading 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  motion  will  please  of  Bill  No.  47. 
say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay".  c^^^'J^'-  ^''^'''^'  '""'"''  *^^  adjournment 

ot  the  House. 
The  motion  was  approved  on  the  same  vote 

reversed.  Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  carried.  The  House  adjourned  at  1.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  the  Ontario 
Legislature  will  be  presented  with  a  framed 
photograph  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  This 
was  taken  last  September  on  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  from  an  all-party  delegation  from  the 
British  House  of  Commons  following  his  re- 
tirement on  July  27,  1964,  after  60  years  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

This  portrait  is  being  presented  to  this 
Legislature  on  behalf  of  the  British  High 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Henry  Lintott.  It  will  be 
presented  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Jackson,  the  prin- 
cipal British  trade  commissioner  stationed  in 
Ontario.  In  order  that  we  may  have  this  cere- 
mony here  with  a  minimum  of  interruption  to 
our  regular  proceedings,  I  thought  it  might 
be  wise  if  we  were  to  meet  an  hour  earlier 
tomorrow.  I  therefore  move  that  when  this 
House  adjourns  the  present  sitting  hereof  it 
stand  adjourned  until  two  of  the  clock  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  ELECTION  ACT 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine)  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Election  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  with 
reference  to  the  flood  damage  in  Kent  and 
Essex  counties. 

I  am  informed  that  on  the  week  of 
February  14  the  ice  moved  out  of  the  Thames 
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River  and  built  up  on  the  sandbar  on  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  apparently  is  more 
prominent  this  year  because  of  the  lower 
levels  of  the  water  in  Lake  St.  Clair. 

On  February  25,  most  of  the  province 
experienced  a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow.  This 
was  particularly  heavy  in  Kent  and  Essex 
counties.  The  storm  was  followed  by  mild 
weather  on  March  2  and  3,  and  then  afte'r 
another  snow  storm  in  the  area  on  March  5 
the  weather  again  turned  mild  on  March  6 
and  the  re-formed  ice  on  the  river  started  to 
move  out  once  again.  This  time,  because  of 
the  accumulation  of  ice  on  the  sandbar,  the 
water  could  not  get  out  into  the  lake  and  as 
a  result  the  water  started  to  back  up  and  by 
Monday,  March  8,  the  Thames  River  in  the 
area  had  reached  a  record  height  and  begai> 
to  flood  over,  on  March  8,  in  the  Jeanette's 
Creek  area  and  very  quickly  covered  the  areas 
in  Tilbury  East,  Raleigh  and  Dover  townships 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  Tilbury  North  in 
tlie  county  of  Essex. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  an  area  of 
approximately  1,000  acres  was  covered  with 
water  to  a  depth  in  excess  of  four  feet,  while 
the  total  area  which  received  flooding  has 
been  estimated  at  approximately  5,000  acres'. 

The  ice-jam  moved  on  March  9.  The  ice 
breaker  Atomic  moved  in  on  March  10  and 
the  waters  began  to  recede  and  most  of  the 
area  is  now  relatively  clear  of  water. 

However,  the  flood  left  behind  it  consider- 
able damage  to  cottages,  homes  and  to  fara^ 
buildings.  The  flood  damaged  floors,  furni- 
ture and  clothing.  It  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  some  damage,  because  of  the  water,^ 
to  corn  in  cribs  and  other  feed  and  farm 
supplies.  I  have  been  advised  that  the  loss  of 
livestock  has  been  practically  nil,  although 
one  farmer  lost  some  60  pigs,  mostly  young 
ones,  and  two  cows. 

Aside  from  the  financial  hardship  which 
these  people  have  suffered,  particularly  in  the 
Jeanette's  Creek  area,  we  must  also  recognizef, 
the  very  great  inconvenience  which  they  are^ 
now  undergoing  because  of  the  mess  whidh 
must  be  cleaned  up  in  the  houses  and  in  the 
buildings.  , 
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So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  today  we  were  un- 
able to  obtain  any  overall  estimate  of  the 
damage  and  I  understand  it  may  be  quite  a 
few  days  before  this  will  be  compiled  by  the 
local  people.  Throughput  this  unfortunate 
situation  we  HaVe'  Vnfeihtairied  close  contact 
with  our  agricultural  representatives  in  the 
area,  Mr.  Alex  Burrell  of  Essex  county  and 
Mr.  Don  Rutherford  of  Kent  county.  As  well, 
^i  hon.  merabei;  "fcwcJwpnt  West  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough)  has  had  several  discussions  with  me 
pH,  this  matter.  ,,j;  ,,  ,  . 
,,  |n  order  that  ouride^K^tment  would  have  a 
^t-hand  picture  ,of  .the  situation,  Mr. 
Everett  Biggs,  deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
went  to  the  area  ^j?  .afternoon  of  March  11 
aiw  not  only  flew  oyer  jtlie.  area  in  a  light  air- 
Qi-aft,  accompanied,  %J.. the  two  agricultural 
ir^^resentatives,  but  a^  >veU  toured  the  area 
with  Mr.  Rosaire  ,  Rivait,  reeve  of  Tilbury 
i<Jorth  and  Mr.  Ro;^airp,,Queneville,  councillor 
lor  Tilbury  North.      , 

, :  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  the 
government  of  Ontario  will  make  a  grant 
equal  to  any  amount  which  may  be  raised 
Ipcially  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex.  We 
^Ould  require  that  the  allocation  of  these 
moneys  to  people  requiring  assistance  would 
pome  under  locali  administration.  We  feel 
that  a  local  committee  in  the  areas  aflFected 
should  be  made  responsible  for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  damage,  raising  the  local  funds, 
determining  the  assistance  to  be  given  in  each 
individual  case  and  disbursing  the  funds 
poUected  to  the  approved  cases. 
^=  I  might  also  say  that  I  have  today  been  in 
^cussion  with  the  Hon.  Harry  Hays,  Minister 
pf  Agriculture  for  Canada,  and  have  advised 
him  of  our  offer  of  assistance.  We  hope  that 
the  federal  government  will  go  along  with  a 
similar  matching  grant. 
,^  I  have  been  advised  that  it  appears  that  the 
sandbar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  River 
was  responsible  for  this  flooding  and  we  will 
give  every  support  to  requests  to  The  Cana- 
dian Department  of  Transport  to  have  this 
skndbar  removed  and  that  it  not  be  allowed 
td  build  up  again  ifli  the  future. 

.Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
ifeeaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
ft  ^question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond),  notice  of  which  has  been  given. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  explain  the  re- 
ported failure  to  admit  a  mentally  defective 
diild  from  Oxford  county  to  Cedar  Springs 
hospital  school  after  examination  at  the 
Byron  institute  advised  such  admission? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  absolutely  no  knowledge 


of  this,  other  than  what  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers,  and  so  we  contacted  the  director 
of  the  Byron  institute,  the  children's  psychi- 
atric research  institute  at  Byron,  to  get  a 
report  from  him.   He  reports  as  follows: 

We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  child 
referred  to  in  the  recent  press  report,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  absolutely  certain 
of  its  identity.  However,  there  is  only  one 
child  on  the  waiting  list  for  Cedar  Springs 
from  Oxford  county  children's  aid  society, 
so  presumably  this  is  the  one  referred  to. 

The  children's  aid  society  has  been  in 
touch  with  CPRI  periodically  since  the 
child  was  first  seen  in  1962,  at  which  time 
he  was  examined  because  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  adoption,  and  although  he  had 
been  seen  in  one  or  more  children's  services 
—non-provincial— previously,  he  had  never 
been  identified  as  retarded. 

Following    the     initial    examination    in 

1962,  the  child  was  moved  to  a  home  for 
retarded  children  in  the  Hamilton  district 
and  the  children's  psychiatric  research 
institute  was  not  advised  until  some  months 
later  when  the  children's  aid  society  re- 
quested readmission  for  investigation  and 
short-term  relief.  The  child  was  in  for  two 
periods  of  several  weeks  between  October, 

1963,  and  January,   1964. 

In  February,  1964,  the  Oxford  county 
children's  aid  society  wrote  expressing 
appreciation  of  the  service  provided  and 
stated  that  the  child  was  hyperactive,  but 
that  the  foster  mother  seemed  to  be  manag- 
ing reasonably  well. 

In  May,   1964,  a  request  was  made  for 
temporary    relief,    but    this    request    could 
not  be  granted  at  the  time  because  there 
was  no  vacancy  at  CPRI.    The  child  was 
seen  again  in  October,  1964,  at  which  time 
he  was  noted  to  be  very  hyperactive.    He 
had  been  on  medication  for  some  time  and 
the  medication  was  renewed  in  November, 
1964. 
Not  until   March   10,    1965,   did   Dr.   Zarfas 
receive    any    word    from    the    children's    aid 
society;  then  he  received  a  letter  dated  March 
9,  stating  that  the  child's  aggressive  behaviour 
was  becoming  worse  and   the  board  of  the 
children's  aid  society  had  directed  the  direc- 
tor  to    arrange   for   his    admission   to    Cedar 
Springs.     Dr.    Zarfas    repUed    on    March    12, 
two  days  after  receiving  the  letter,  offering 
to  admit  the  child  for  a  month  commencing 
March  19. 

The  original  request  for  admission  to  Cedar 
Springs  was  made  in  January,  1963,  when 
the  child  was  about  3%  years  old.  He  was 
placed  on  the  waiting  list  with  the  expecta- 
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tion  that  he  would  be  admitted  at  an  appro- 
priate time— possibly  about  age  six  years 
—provided  he  could  be  cared  for  in  the 
community  in  the  meantime. 

The  staff  at  CPRI  have  been  aware  that 
he  has  been  becoming  rather  more  difiRcult 
to  manage,  but  they  were  not  aware  of  any 
urgent  requirement  for  admission  until  Wed- 
nesday of  last  week. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  fact  that 
a  child  is  placed  on  the  waiting  list  for  a  hos- 
pital school  does  not  mean  that  immediate 
or  early  admission  is  recommended,  but  that 
it  is  the  expectation  that  the  child  should  be 
admitted  at  an  appropriate  age.  When  chil- 
dren are  seriously  disturbed,  however,  and 
admission  is  considered  by  the  staff  to  be  an 
urgent  requirement,  it  is  arranged. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  sup- 
plementary question  for  the  hon.  Minister. 
Might  it  be  possible  to  pursue  the  matter 
further  from  the  children's  aid  vantage  point? 
Because,  in  discussion  with  the  director  of 
the  Oxford  county  children's  aid  society  over 
the  weekend,  I  understand  that  this  society 
actually  sent  social  workers  to  the  Byron 
institute  and  to  Cedar  Springs  to  effect  ad- 
mission during  1964,  and  were  not  able  to 
do  so.  There  seems  to  be  some  misunder- 
standing along,  the  way,  with  unfortunate 
repercussions  to  the  child. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  say  I  have 
noted  the  hon.  member's  suggestion. 

Mr,  J,  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare 
(Mr.  Cecile),  along  the  same  line  as  that  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West. 

My  question  is  as  follows:  Has  the  hon. 
Minister  investigated  the  two  cases  concern- 
ing retarded  children,  cited  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  of  today's  date?  Second,  does 
the  hon  Minister  intend  to  request  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  that  the  two  chil- 
dren be  admitted  to  a  hospital  for  retarded 
children? 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  I  presume  that  the  answer 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  would  answer 
the  question  of  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale. 

I  am  advised  that  the  children's  aid  society 
at  Oxford,  who  have  these  children  as  their 
wards,  are  looking  after  these  children  now 
with  the  means  that  they  have  at  their  dis- 
posal. And  I  understand,  as  was  stated  a 
moment  ago,  that  they  are  listed  for  admis- 
sion to  Cedar  Springs. 


In  respect  to  the  second  question,  the 
children's  aid  societies  usually  deal  directly 
with  the  hospital  in  these  matters  and  do  no* 
consult  either  myself  or  the  hon.  Minister  ol 
Health.  At  least,  I  have  not  had  that  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  supt 
plementary  question  to  ask  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister. Does  the  hon.  Minister  not  think  that 
he  has  some  responsibility  since  this  is  a 
children's  aid  matter  and  comes  under  bjis 
jurisdiction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  My  answer  to  that.  Mi 
Speaker,  is  that  at  presejit  the  children's  ai3 
societies  are  private  institutions  and  they  run 
their  own  business.  However,  they  advised  m^ 
that  they  are  looking  after  those  children 
now,  with  the  means  at  their  disposal,  and  the 
children  are  on  the  list  to  enter  Cedar 
Springs  whenever  possible. 

I  think  that  the  explanation  given  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  iri  respect  to  this  one 
particular  case,  which  is  the  most  serious  one, 
would  have  answered'  the  hon.  member's 
question.  ' 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.      - 


Mr.  K.  Bryden'  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart) 
if  he  will  consider  the  appointment  of  a  corin- 
mission  under  The  Public  Inquiries  Act  to 
inquire  into  the  case  of  Frederick  Fawcett,  i9 
patient  in  the  Ontario  hospital  at  Penetan^ 
guishene.  'i^ 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  short  answer  to  the  question 
is  "no,"  bvit  I  should  like  to  enlarge  upon  that 
and  I  would  give  this  further  information  tb 
the  House.  On  two  occasions  in  1961,  law 
enforcement  officers  and  oflBcials  of  the  muni- 
cipality were  held  at  bay  by  Mr.  Fawcett. 
As  a  result  of  these  occurrences,  six  charges 
were  laid:  One  for  pointing  a  firearm,  an- 
other for  wilful  damage  to  property,  com- 
mitting a  common  assault,  careless  driving, 
assaulting  a  police  officer  and  wilfully 
obstructing  a  police  officer  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty. 

On  October  16,  the  magistrate  hearing 
these  charges  referred  Fawcett  to  the  Ontario 
hospital  at  Penetanguishene  for  observation. 
On  November  16,  1961  the  Ontario  hospital 
at  Penetanguishene  advised  the  court  that 
Fawcett  had  been  certified  as  mentally  ill  and 
was  being  held  in  the  hospital. 
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On  December  17,  1962  Mr.  Justice  Spence, 
then  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
High  Court  of  Ontario,  on  an  appUcation  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  ruled  that  Fawcett 
should  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Ontario 
hospital.  That  decision  was  appealed  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  for  Ontario  and  Mr.  Justice 
Spence's  decision  was  affirmed. 

The  propriety  of  the  certification  and  deten- 
tion was  challenged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario  on  further  application  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus;  the  Supreme  Court  Justice 
found  that  the  authorities  had  acted  properly 
and,  after  a  lengthy  and  full  hearing,  ordered 
that  Fawcett  should  remain  in  the  custody 
of  the  Ontario  hospital. 

This  decision  was  further  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  which  dismissed 
the  appeal  and  agreed  that  Fawcett  should 
remain  in  hospital. 

The  matter  was  again  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  two  years  later 
and,  once  again  after  a  thorough  hearing,  the 
court  decided  that  Fawcett  was  still  mentally 
ill  and  his  detention  ought  to  be  continued. 

I  think  that  last  hearing  concluded  on 
February  9,  this  year. 

Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  a  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker?  Has  the  hon.  Attorney  General  any 
idea  of  what  can  be  done  to  have  evidence 
considered  that,  for  technical  reasons,  has 
never  been  before  the  courts  and  never  con- 
sidered by  the  courts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  presume 
that  the  hon.  member  is  referring  to  the 
newspaper  articles  which  reported  what  it 
called  in  the  articles,  "new  evidence"— 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  not  new;  it  is  old. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  was  just  going  to  say 
that  it  is  not,  in  my  view,  new  evidence.  The 
matter  on  which  this  man  Fawcett  was  found 
to  be  mentally  unfit  and  confined  to  the  in- 
stitution transpired  in  1961.  That  evidence 
has  been  available. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  reading  the 
article  that  these  applications  were  made  on 
his  behalf  by  counsel;  that  all  evidence  has 
been  available  now  for  some  four  years- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  court  would  not  consider 
it,  as  I  understand  it,  because  it  was  not  in- 
troduced in  the  original  hearing.  Mr.  Justice 
Spence  himself  said  that  the  court  was  at  a 
disadvantage  because  this  evidence  had  not 
been  brought  in. 

'Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 
I  do  know  that  the  evidence  is  not  new.  It  has 


been  available  and  I  should  think  that  this 
evidence  could  have  been  brought  forward 
before  the  court  and,  I  think,  still  can. 

Mr,  Bryden:  Well,  attempts  have  been 
made  and  were  unsuccessful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  must  say  that  I  can 
scarcely,  after  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario 
twice  has  had  very  full  hearings  with  psy- 
chiatrists—I think  three  appearing  at  least  on 
one  side  and  several  on  the  other;  and  after 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  decided  this 
man  is  mentally  ill,  be  asked  to  have  an  in- 
quiry into  the  hearings  which  were  held  in 
our  highest  court  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  if  there  is  evidence  that 
the  courts  cannot  hear,  I  suggest  this  would 
put  a  different  complexion  on  it. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  we  are  dealing  with  the  liberty  of  a 
subject,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  supplementary 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  We  have  had  the 
question  and  two  or  three  supplementary 
questions. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing 
with  which  we  deal  that  is  more  important 
than  the  liberty  of  a  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry,  will  the  member 
please  be  seated  while  the  Speaker  is  stand- 
ing. I  have  made  the  ruling  that  I  have 
allowed  the  question,  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  me  properly  before  12  o'clock  today 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  member  for 
Woodbine  has  been  given  the  opportunity  of 
asking  two  or  three  supplementary  questions, 
I  consider  the  question  period  on  this  subject 
completed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  in  reference  to  the  protracted  dis- 
pute and  work  stoppage  involving  the  three 
Toronto  newspapers  and  Local  91  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
I,  and  the  members  of  the  government,  are 
deeply  concerned  that  this  strike  has  not  been 
settled  long  ago  and  the  workmen  involved 
returned  to  work.  I  would  also  emphasize 
that  since  the  strike  was  called  on  Jvdy  9, 
1964,  and,  indeed  long  before  that  date,  the 
full  resources  of  The  Department  of  Labour 
have  been  available  and  have  been  actively 
brought  into  play  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
settlement. 

In  making  this  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
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parties  or  to  attempt  to  assign  blame  for  the 
situation  in  which  they  find  themselves.  For 
many  years  a  good  working  relationship  has 
existed  between  them.  Both  parties  have  had 
extensive  experience  in  collective  bargaining, 
as  is  evidenced  by  collective  agreements  which 
they  have  been  able  to  negotiate  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

Generally,  both  labour  and  management 
share  a  common  philosophy  with  regard  to 
the  intervention  of  government  in  collective 
bargaining,  which  is  that  government  inter- 
vention in  any  phase  of  labour-management 
relations  should  be  held  to  the  irreducible 
minimum. 

In  Ontario,  under  our  system  of  free  collec- 
tive bargaining,  labour  and  management 
enjoy  certain  rights  and  privileges,  confirmed 
by  law,  including  the  right  to  bargain  freely 
and  to  take  economic  action.  However,  it  is 
recognized  that  these  rights  and  privileges 
carry  with  them  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions. These  must  include  the  responsibility 
for  the  actions  taken  by  the  parties  and  the 
results  that  flow  from  them. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  the 
strike  by  the  union  and  the  continued  publica- 
tion of  the  newspapers  by  the  publishers 
offends  no  law  in  Ontario.  The  course  of 
action  taken  by  each  party  in  this  dispute  was 
freely  adopted  by  them  and  we  must  assume 
that  each  was  fully  aware  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  their  respective   actions. 

The  role  of  government  in  the  field  of 
industrial  relations,  as  I  see  it,  is:  1.  To  assist 
the  parties  in  collective  bargaining  by  concili- 
ation and  mediation;  and  2.  To  seek  solutions 
to  problems,  which  cannot  be  resolved  by 
negotiation  alone;  by  working  in  concert  with 
labour  and  management. 

The  history  of  collective  bargaining  in 
Ontario  reveals  that  the  great  majority  of 
disputes  have  been  settled  and  the  employees 
have  returned  to  work.  However,  there  are 
some  disputes  and  strikes  that  do  not  fall 
into  the  common  mould  and  there  are  some 
that  defy  the  best  efforts  of  conciliation  and 
mediation  to  resolve  them.  What  commences 
as  an  exercise  of  the  democratic  right  to  apply 
economic  pressure  turns  into  an  impasse  of 
protracted  duration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  this  partic- 
ular dispute  there  is  one  widely  held  mis- 
conception which  I  should  like  to  dispel  and 
that  is  that  the  parties  plunged  headlong  into 
their  present  position  with  little  preliminary 
effort  to  reach  a  settlement  by  negotiation. 
Nothing  could  be  less  accurate. 

The  parties  commenced  negotiations  for  the 
renewal  of  their  then  existing  agreement  as 


far  back  as  1962.  When  these  negotiations 
did  not  produce  a  settlement,  the  union 
applied  to  the  Ontario  labour  relations  board 
for  conciliation  services  on  December  2,  1963, 
and  in  due  course  a  conciliation  officer  was 
assigned  to  bring  the  parties  together. 

Several  meetings  were  held  with  the  con- 
ciliation officer  between  January  9,  1964  and 
February  14,  1964,  when  the  dispute  was 
referred  to  a  board  of  conciliation. 

The  board  of  conciliation  consisted  of  the 
following  persons:  His  Honour,  Judge  J.  C. 
Anderson,  chairman;  Mr.  J.  W.  Healy,  QC, 
who  was  the  publishers'  nominee,  and  Mr. 
Murray  Tate,  who  was  the  union  nominee. 
All  of  these  gentlemen  are  well  known, 
respected  and  experienced  in  the  field  of 
industrial  relations. 

I  mention  the  composition  of  this  board  of 
conciliation  because  I  wish  to  underscore  that 
at  no  time  in  the  course  of  the  conciliation 
proceedings  were  these  negotiations  in  the 
hands  of  tyros.  Both  parties  put  at  the 
bargaining  table  teams  of  capable  and  well- 
qualified  negotiators.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  conciliation  are  highly  experienced 
in  the  art  of  bringing  people  together  and 
assisting  them  in  their  negotiations. 

The  board  of  conciliation  met  the  parties 
on  April  15,  16  and  27  and  held  an  executive 
meeting  on  May  3,  1964,  to  consider  its 
report. 

These  were  difficult  negotiations.  The 
issues  before  the  board  of  conciliation  did 
not  include  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages 
or  other  matters  that  might  be  called  eco- 
nomic issues  because  these  had  been  settled 
in  advance  by  the  parties  themselves.  The 
issues  before  the  board  were  far  more 
sophisticated  and  affected  the  future  relation- 
ship between  the  parties  in  the  face  of 
mounting  technological  change. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
board: 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  on  April 
27  it  was  apparent  that  the  board,  while  it 
had  made  some  progress  with  some  issues, 
was  not  able  to  bring  the  parties  to  an 
agreement.  The  board  is  of  the  opinion 
that  all  issues  are  capable  of  resolution  and 
the  board  could  probably  have  helped  the 
parties  resolve  all  issues  except  that  relating 
to  computer  jurisdiction. 

The  report  goes  on  to  outline  the  positions  of 
the  parties  on  the  unresolved  issues  and 
points  out  that  a  settlement  of  these  should 
be  possible  by  direct  negotiation.  However, 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  over  computers 
was  the  stumbling  block. 
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The  report  of  the  board  of  conciUation 
refers  to  the  position  taken  by  the  publishers 
and  the  vmion  on  the  subject  of  computers 
and  I  quote  again: 

The  employers  agree  that  this  topic  must 
now  be  dealt  with.  The  introduction  of 
computers  is  necessary  and  inevitable  to 
newspaper  publishing.  When  a  computer 
operation  is  established  it  will  be  applied 
to  the  total  operation  of  the  company  and 
will  serve  every  department.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  grant  jurisdiction  over 
computers  to  any  union  or  department. 

Much  time  was  spent  in  an  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  issue  as  between  the  parties 
with  respect  to  jurisdiction  over  computer 
operation.  All  three  newspapers  either  have 
or  intended  shortly  to  have  computers. 
According  to  the  employers  the  computers 
will  be  multi-purpose  computers  and  will 
be  performing  work  which  may  affect  work 
which  is  presently  covered  by  several 
different  unions. 

The  union  submitted  that  the  language 
of  the  contract  should,  in  essence,  spell  out 
that  work  done  by  the  computer  and 
destined  for  the  composing  room  should  be 
under  typographical  jurisdiction  in  line 
with  established  procedure,  namely,  that 
any  composing  room  work  has  always  been 
under  such  jurisdiction.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  without  prejudice  to  the  com- 
puter being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  union  when  work  was  being  done 
through  the  operation  of  the  computer 
which  emanated  from  or  was  destined  for 
other  departments. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  before  the 
board  the  local  union  committee  and  the 
employers  arrived  at  and  agreed  upon 
wording  to  deal  with  the  computer  prob- 
lem. It  was,  of  course,  understood  by  both 
parties  that  any  wording  in  relation  to 
contract  agreement  must  be  approved  by 
the  contract  department  of  the  head  office 
of  the  union,  and  accordingly  the  president 
of  the  local  union  dispatched,  on  April  15, 
the  following  telegraph  to  the  head  office 
of  the  union: 

ADD  PARAGRAPH  TO  END  OF  SECTION 
101- 

Second  last  paragraph  in  Star  contract. 

-WHEN  THE  EMPLOYER  INTRODUCES 
COMPUTERS  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE 
UNION  SHALL  BE  CONFINED  TO  THE 
PREPARATION  FROM  COPY  OF  INPUT 
DESTINED  TO  COMPUTERS  WHEN  USED 
FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  TAPE  OR  TYPE 
OUTPUT  FROM  COMPUTERS  FOR  COMPOS- 
ING ROOM  WORK. 

And  that  is  signed:  R.  J.  McCormack,  Presi- 
dent. 


And   at   the   same   time   the  board    also 

dispatched  a  telegram  to   the  union  head 

office  worded  as  follows: 

DULY  CONSTITUTED  CONCILIATION 
BOARD,  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO,  REQUEST 
YOUR  DEPARTMENT  TO  APPROVE  WORD- 
ING AS  TRANSMITTED  TO  YOU  IF  POSSIBLE 
-STOP-IMMEDIATE  ANSWER  WILL  CON- 
TRIBUTE GREATLY  TO  PROGRESS  OF 
NEGOTIATIONS  NOW  GOING  ON  BEFORE 
THE    BOARD. 

Signed,    Judge    J.    C.    Anderson,    chairman; 

Murray  Tate,  union  nominee;   J.  W.    Healy, 

publishers'  nominee.    I  am  still  quoting  from 

the  report: 

Word  came  back  to  the  board  and  the 
parties  that  the  union  head  office  could 
not  approve  the  wording  with  respect  to 
computer  operation  which  had  been  sent 
to  it  for  consideration,  and  a  good  deal  of 
time  on  April  27  was  taken  up  in  an 
attempt  to  work  out  satisfactory  wording 
with  respect  to  computer  operation.  The 
board  is  satisfied  that  both  parties  are 
anxious,  insofar  as  they  can,  to  resolve  all 
remaining  issues  and  therefore  strongly 
urges  that  the  parties,  as  soon  as  they 
receive  this  report,  get  together  again  in 
direct  negotiation. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote  from  the  concili- 
ation report. 

This  was  the  situation  between  the  parties 
when  the  report  of  the  board  of  conciliation 
was  released  to  them,  and  which  became  a 
matter  of  public  record  early  in  May,  1964. 
With  the  release  of  the  report  to  the  parties, 
they  were  free  to  strike  or  lockout  seven  days 
after  it  was  received  by  them. 

The  parties  continued  to  meet  during  May 
and  June,  1964,  but  the  basic  issue  of  juris- 
diction over  computers  remained  unresolved. 

On  May  28  the  publishers  and  the  local 
union  reached  tentative  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple and  on  language  concerning  the 
computer  issue.  This  was  submitted  to  the 
union's  international  headquarters  at  Colorado 
Springs  but  was,  however,  rejected  by  the 
international  union  on  June  16. 

On  July  2,  1964,  the  publishers  served 
notice  on  the  union  that  they  would  introduce 
changes  tentatively  agreed  to  during  negoti- 
ations; including  wage  adjustments,  improved 
vacations  and  other  matters— recognizing  that 
these  were  not  ratified  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union  or  by  the  local  union 
membership.  The  position  of  the  union,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  that  it  would  not  sanction 
this  arrangement  until  complete  agreement 
was  reached. 

On  July  6,  the  publishers  and  the  local 
union     undertook     a     marathon     bargaining 
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session  which  extended  until  the  morning  of 
July  7.  At  this  meeting,  agreement  was  again 
reached  in  principle  and  on  language  on  the 
computer  issue.  A  representative  of  the  in- 
ternational union— an  expert  on  computers- 
was  present  at  this  meeting  and  the  agree- 
ments reached  were  submitted  to  Colorado 
Springs  and,  on  July  8,  the  international 
headquarters  again  rejected  them. 

On  July  8,  that  same  day,  the  hon.  Minister 

of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  conferred  with  the 

parties  in  an  effort  to  head  off  the  disruption 

of   negotiations   and   a   work   stoppage.     The 

hon.  Minister  urged  both  parties  to  preserve 

the  status  quo  and  to  attend  further  meetings 

which  he  proposed  to  call.   At  the  close  of  the 

meetings  held  on  July  8,  the  hon.   Minister 

sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  publishers 

of  the  three  newspapers  and  the  union: 

IN  VIEW  OF  THE  SERIOUS  DEADLOCK 
EXISTING  IN  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  NEW  COL- 
LECTIVE AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  THREE 
TORONTO  NEWSPAPERS  AND  TORONTO  TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION  LOCAL  91.  IN  THE  IN- 
TEREST OF  AN  EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF  THIS 
DISPUTE,  I  REQUEST  THE  EMPLOYERS  AND 
THE  TRADE  UNION  TO  HAVE  THEIR  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES MEET  ME  AND  OFFICIALS  OF 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR  AT  MY  OF- 
FICE 8  YORK  STREET  TORONTO  ON  TUESDAY 
NEXT  JULY  14.  AT  10  O'CLOCK  IN  THE  FORE- 
NOON TO  NEGOTIATE  FOR  A  SETTLEMENT 
OF  DISPUTE-STOP-KTNDLY  CONFIRM  IMME- 
DIATELY THAT  YOUR  REPRESENTATIVES 
WILL  BE  PRESENT-STOP-TN  THE  MEANTIME 
T  TTRGE  THAT  NO  PRECIPITATE  ACTION  BE 
TAKEN  BY  ANY  PARTY  INVOLVED  IN  THIS 
MATTER. 

Now  the  publishers  implemented  work 
changes  on  July  9,  and  the  union  members 
walked  off  the  job.  On  July  13,  the  parties 
met,  by  arrangement  amongst  themselves,  and 
at  this  meeting  the  publishers  infonned  the 
union  that  there  were  other  matters  in  issue 
besides  the  question  of  jurisdiction  over 
computers. 

On  July  14,  1964,  the  meeting  of  the  parties 
scheduled  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
was  held.  The  employers  gave  details  of  the 
items  that  they  were  putting  forward  as  part 
of  the  settlement  as  follows: 

(1)  The  computer  issue  to  be  settled  or 
language  developed  at  approximately  6:00 
a.m.,  July  7,  1964: 

(2)  Employer  shall  be  free  to  introduce 
and  use  new  types  of  equipment  and  new 
processes  and  agrees  that  there  shall  be  no 
enforced  lay-off  prior  to  retirement  age  of 
any  journeyman  holding  a  regular  situation 
on  July  1,  1964,  because  of  the  introduc- 
tion and  use  of  new  types  of  equipment 
and  new  processes.  Furthermore,  the  repro- 
duction of  mat  ads  shall  not  be  required: 

(3)  Foremen  and  assistant  foremen  need 
not  be  members  of  the  union  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment. 


From  July  14  to  July  29,  1964,  eleven  meet- 
ings were  held  between  the  parties  and 
representatives  of  The  Department  of  Labour. 
On  July  29,  the  parties  agreed  on  language 
for  inclusion  in  a  collective  agreement  deal- 
ing with  jurisdiction  over  computers.  The 
other  issues  raised  by  the  employers  were 
unresolved. 

On  August  24,  the  publishers  made  an 
amplified  proposal  through  the  chief  con- 
ciliation officer  of  The  Department  of  Labour. 
This  included  the  three  items  which  I  have 
just  read.  It  was  indicated  in  discussion  that 
this  was  a  final  position.  It  was  rejected  by 
the  union  negotiating  committee,  but  the 
union  representatives  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee was  prepared  to  continue  bargaining 
on  all  unresolved  issues. 

On  August  25,  the  proposal  of  the  pub- 
lishers was  repeated  and  again  rejected  by 
the  union  negotiating  committee,  and  later 
by  a  union  membership  meeting. 

On  November  16,  1964,  the  union  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  chief  conciliation  officer 
a  further  proposal  on  the  unresolved  issues. 
This  was  rejected  by  the  publishers. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  and 
of  his  department  to  bring  the  parties  together 
for  further  negotiations  did  not  cease  at  this 
point.  There  has  been  a  continuing  follow-up 
with  the  parties  since  they  last  met.  Further- 
more, I  personally,  have  met  with  the  pub- 
lishers and  with  the  bargaining  committee  of 
the  union,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  in  an 
attempt  to  have  them  return  to  the  bargaining 
table. 

I  have  given  this  detailed  summary  because 
I  wish  to  emphasize  to  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House  that  there  has  been  a  continuing 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  bring 
the  parties  together  in  an  effort  to  settle  the 
dispute.  I  also  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
obstacles  here  are  formidable. 

I  reiterate  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  this 
government  to  impose  compulsory  arbitration 
in  industrial  disputes.  Nor  do  either  parties 
to  this  dispute  wish,  nor  have  they  asked, 
that  the  government  impose  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dispute  is 
to  be  reconciled,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
parties  sit  down  together  and  examine  the 
situation  with  a  view  to  finding  a  common 
ground  upon  which  negotiations  can  be  re- 
opened. 

In  order  that  this  course  of  action  may  be 
followed,  I  have  today  asked  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour,  on  behalf  of  the  government, 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  parties,  at  which  they 
will  explore  their  present  positions  in  an 
effort  to  reopen  negotiations. 
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I  think  all  of  us  must  realize  that  there 
is  no  magic  formula  for  settlement  of  disputes 
of  this  type,  or  any  other  equally  difficult 
disputes.  No  authority  exists  to  require  the 
parties  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  govern- 
ment. 

Management  and  labour,  as  I  have  said 
before,  will  resolve  their  differences  only 
when  they  sit  down  together,  bargain  in  good 
faith  and  attempt  to  reach  mutually  accept- 
able solutions  through  the  exercise  of  common 
sense  and  good  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all 
pleased  to  read  as  I  did  this  morning,  in  the 
morning  press,  that  the  publishers  of  the  three 
papers  are  making  good  progress  in  settling 
the  terms  of  new  collective  agreements  with 
other  unions.  This  is  heartening  to  all  of  us 
I  think,  because  it  may  further  reinforce  our 
faith  in  the  ability  of  labour  and  management 
to  settle  their  differences  and  reach  mutually 
acceptable  solutions  to  their  problems  by 
themselves. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship)  presented  to  the 
House  the  following  reports: 

1.  The  33rd  annual  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Welfare,  1963-1964. 

2.  The  report  of  the  inspector  of  legal 
oflBces  for  Ontario,  1964. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  twenty-second 
order.  House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr. 
W.  E.  Sandercock  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LANDS  AND  FORESTS 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission, 
before  I  embark  on  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  pay  a  tribute.  In  1943,  when  I  first  took 
my  seat  in  this  Legislature,  it  was  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Hon.  George  Drew,  who  last 
week  suffered  a  grievous  and  irreparable  loss 
in  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  Fiorenza. 
Mrs.  Drew  was  very  well  known  in  circles  of 
Ontario  government,  particularly  in  the 
1940s;  as  she  was,  with  her  husband,  in  those 
of  Ottawa  and  Canada  in  the  1950s;  and  of 
London  and  abroad  until  the  return  to 
Canada  several  months  ago  of  this  famous 
couple. 

My  wife  and  I  had  the  pleasure  and  honour 
of  knowing  Mrs.  Drew  and  her  activities  in  all 
these  wide  areas  of  public  service.  I  know 
everyone  in  this  House  today  mourns  the 
great  loss  which  has  befallen  not  only  her 
husband  and  family,  but  the  arts  and  the 
sciences    and   people    in   many   parts    of   the 


world.  I  wish  to  record  and  extend  my  sym- 
pathy and  express  deep  regret  at  her  passing. 
Mr.  Chairman,  without  necessarily  waiving 
my  right  to  speak  later  in  the  Budget  debate, 
I  would  like  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  to 
record  my  continuing  appreciation  of  the 
ability  and  record  of  the  hon.  Speaker  of  the 
Legislature  and  to  say  to  the  Chairman  that  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  with  so  many 
others  in  this  House  in  expressing  my  satis- 
faction in  his  appointment  and  my  long- 
standing friendship  with  him,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  narrowed  in  any  way  by  reason  of 
our  joint  interest  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district. 
And,  sir,  also,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  new  young  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Thompson)  in  his  important  role.  I  am, 
however,  impelled  at  this  point  to  recall  to 
him  the  expendability  of  Opposition  leaders 
in  this  House  in  the  relatively  short  period  of 
time- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  a  point  of  order,  this  is  completely  out  of 
order. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  is  out 
of  order  himself. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  am  in  the  general  area— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  will  be  very  glad  if 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  wishes  me 
to  accept  it  as  being  out  of  order  to  a  degree, 
but  otherwise  I  am  sure  he  does  not  mind  a 
little  bit  of  pleasantry  in  the  House. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): He  can  move  two  ways,  you  know, 
there  are  two  ways  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion can  move. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  point  out  there 
have  been  some  nine  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  my  experience  in  this  House  as  com- 
pared with  four  Prime  Ministers.  That  two-to- 
one  ratio  against  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
does,  perhaps,  statistically  create  some  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
leadership  race  is  over,  put  the  political  tom- 
toms away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  know,  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  people  trying  to  get  me  out  of  the 
way  for  a  long  time,  but  I  am  still  here  and 
I  am  still  not  afraid  of  them  either. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  said  the  leadership  race 

is  over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  a  little  bit  to  talk 
about  once  in  a  while  across  the  way  here. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  for  Diefen- 
baker  or  against  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  very  sorry  that  my 
hon.  friend  from  Sudbury  was  not  in  the 
House  on  Friday,  because  at  that  time  I  made 
it  clear  where  I  stood  in  relation  to  that 
particular  question. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Will  all  those  in  favour  of 
Diefenbaker  please  stand  up? 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  hon.  Minister  said  he 
was  for  him  as  a  person. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  made  it  quite 
clear  that  I  think  it  pays  all  of  us  who  want 
to  have  any  kind  of  a  political  life  to  stand 
by  our  leaders. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  the  evidence  of 
hard  work  and  orderly  preparation  is  more 
noticeable  in  this  House  of  late  than  for- 
merly in  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite;  and  for  that,  perhaps,  the 
present  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  can 
take  some  credit.  I  think  that  is  good  also 
for  the  government,  because  any  government, 
particularly  a  government  as  intelligent  as 
this  one  can,  by  prodding  and  urging,  get 
some  good  out  of  sensible  criticism.  Our 
government  is  a  strong  and  streamlined  ship 
of  state  steering  a  good  course  under  excel- 
lent helmsmanship  by  a  sailor  leader. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  desks  of  the 
hon.  members  will  be  found  some  of  the 
recent  publications  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  including  in  particular 
Ontario  Fish  and  Wildlife  Review,  Winter 
of  1964  and  4-H  Forestry  Cluh  Leader's 
Guide,  1964,  which,  it  will  be  noted,  was 
prepared  by  the  reforestation  section  of  the 
timber  branch  for  The  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  which  gives,  in  very  read- 
able language,  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  trees  and  tree  planting  and  care.  Then 
there  is  a  limited  quantity  only  of  copies  of 
Manual  of  Common  Parasites,  Diseases  and 
Anomalies  of  Wildlife  in  Ontario.  This  latter 
is  a  new  work  first  prepared  in  December, 
1964,  and  the  author  is  Dr.  Audrey  Fyvie, 
DVM,  of  our  research  branch. 

Dr.  Fyvie  is  one  of  the  lady  professional 
members  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests.  This  material  is  a  good  example  of 
the  part  that  skilled  and  informed  women 
can  play  in  the  work  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  my  estimates  that  the  one 
woman  who  can  say  anything  in  this  as- 
sembly on  this  subject  will  take  part  and 
will  make  some  suggestions  for  the  expansion 


of  the  work  and  the  viewpoint  of  women  in 
the  activities  pertaining  to  our  natural  re-' 
sources.  I  hope  we  will  hear  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Hamilton  Centre  (Mrs.  Prit- 
chard ) . 

Hon.  members  will  also  find  on  their  desks 
a  map  which  has  been  specially  prepared 
for  this  occasion,  and  on  it  will  be  noted— 
and  I  would  ask  hon.  members  who  are  in- 
terested for  the  next  few  moments  in  taking 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  great  north  part 
of  the  province,  to  just  look  at  this  map— it 
will  be  noted  that  a  number  of  sites  are 
marked  with  a  red  circle.  I  will  refer  to  these 
in  a  moment. 

Ours  is  a  great  province,  with  more  than 
400,000  square  miles  of  territory,  80  pel 
cent  of  it  in  our  northland— the  area  of  the 
northland  alone  is  almost  as  great  as  the 
combined  area  of  the  British  Isles,  France, 
West  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  go  for  a  short 
trip  in  a  few  moments  across  this  great 
northland.  Let  us  start  at  North  Bay,  which 
is  called  The  Gateway  of  the  North,  where 
we  have  a  district  headquarters  and  our  chief 
forest  ranger  faciUties,  the  latter  at  Trout 
Lake.  Then  just  a  quick  glance  to  the  west 
to  mention  the  Sudbury  area,  which  has 
similar  district  headquarters;  and  still  farther 
west  to  Sault'  Ste.  Marie,  with  like  facilities^ 
and  in  addition,  the  hangars  for  repair  work 
and  winter  storage  of  the  department's  fleet 
of  aircraft. 

As  I  say,  this  is  just  a  side  glance  at  those 
two  great  areas,  and  then  we  move  quickly 
on  to  the  Swastika  installations,  marked  No. 
4  on  the  map,  with  nearby  nurseries  and 
hatcheries;  to  Cochrane  where  another  head- 
quarters is  located;  and  then  to  Moosonee, 
which  is  marked  No.  6.  Here  we  have  con- 
servation oflBcers  and  quite  an  Indian  popula- 
tion, some  of  whom  are  employees  of  the 
department. 

Then  move  with  me,  as  though  you  were 
flying  low,  down  on  the  coast  of  James  Bay  to 
the  goose  hunting  camps  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Moose  River.  Incidentally,  if  you  were  to 
fly  30  miles  to  the  southeast  you  would  come 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Harricanaw  River,  which 
is  marked  No.  7,  which  enters  James  Bay  and 
flows  through  a  few  miles  of  Ontario.  The 
bulk  of  that  river  is  in  Quebec,  and  that 
river,  as  you  know,  is  the  subject  of  some 
considerable  discussion  and  planning  in  water 
diversion  schemes— the  Kierans'  report,  for 
example. 

Our  next  stop  will  be  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Albany  River,  No.  8.  Again  we  have  Indian 
bands,  Indian  school,  trapping,  trappers  and 
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hunters  in  those  great  reaches  of  our  north- 
land,  but  we  have  not  gone  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  province. 

Another  hop,  with  a  look  as  we  go  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Attawapiskat  River,  marked  No. 
9,  where  goose  hunting  camps  and  an  Indian 
isettlement  exist,  and  one  or  two  white  free 
traders,  and  then  to  Cape  Henrietta  Maria, 
a  desolate  and  lonely  edge  of  a  plateau  where 
polar  bears  gather  occasionally,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Winisk  River  and  the  Mid-Canada  Line 
On  Hudson  Bay. 

If  you  want  to  see  a  beautiful,  shallow,  but 
transparently  clean  river,  you  should  see  the 
Winisk,  which  has  its  origin  away  to  the  west 
at  Winisk  Lake,  about  250  water  miles,  and 
flows  north  and  then  east  and  then  north  east 
to  Hudson  Bay.  It  is  one  of  the  summering 
places  for  the  Canada  geese  and  it  is  prac- 
tically  untravelled,  except  by  a  few  Indians. 

That  takes  us  to  the  mouth  again.  No.  11, 
of  the  Winisk  itself.  From  here  we  go  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Severn  River,  No.  12  on  the 
-map,  where  another  Indian  settlement  exists 
and  another  goose  camp,  this  one  run  by  an 
'Indian  band  with  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance from  our  department,  and  turning  out 
to  be  a  profitable  venture  for  the  people  who 
are  most  entitled  to  profit  in  this  country, 
the  Indians  themselves.  The  camp  had  a 
gross  income  last  year  of  $9,309.04,  of  which 
$8,284  went  to  the  Indians,  and  a  net  profit 
bf  $1,025.04  for  the  camp-for  the  band,  that 
would  be. 

Then  I  would  ask  you  to  fly  witli  me  over 
to  Big  Trout  Lake  in  the  centre  of  Patricia 
District,  shortly  to  be  the  site  for  the  walk-in 
freezer  unit  about  which  hon.  members  heard 
a  little  in  this  House  a  few  weeks  ago.  That 
is  No.  13  on  the  map,  and  as  you  see,  it  is 
south  of  No.  12  but  it  is  getting  over  towards 
the  Manitoba  border.  I  may  say  that  we 
expect  this  afternoon  that  that  freezer  equip- 
ment will  arrive  by  tractor-trailer.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
and  myself  had  hoped  at  one  time  earlier  in 
the  session  tliat  we  might,  with  a  good  collec- 
tion of  weather  and  everytliing  else  breaking, 
actually  be  in  there  on  its  arrival,  but  a  series 
•bf  events,  including  the  estimates  of  this  de- 
partment, have  made  that  impossible  as  the 
due  date  was  yesterday  or  today. 

Then  from  there,  we  go  to— I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  this  is  a  remote  Indian  settle- 
Vnent  dependent  for  its  Uvelihood  on  trapping, 
hunting  and  a  fishing  industry  and  it  would 
do  you  good  to  spend  a  few  hours  there  and 
see  the  children  at  school  and  see  the  health 
"unit  in  operation  and  see  the  very  wonderful 
Work  that  nurses  who  volunteer  for  this  kind 


of  outpost  service  do  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  who  reside  there.  There  are  no  doctors 
within  hundreds  of  miles  of  these  areas.  A 
dentist  may  come  in  once  a  year  and  occa- 
sionally a  medical  doctor.  Emergency  cases 
that  cannot  be  handled  by  the  nurses  must  be 
flown  out  and  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  goes  out  on  some  of  these  flights  on 
very  short  notice. 

Incidentally,  we  have  in  the  wings  here 
today  a  pflot,  Mr.  Charles  LeFeuvre  who  has 
within  the  last  month  or  so  reached  the 
10,000th  hour  of  flying  for  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  which  means  that  he 
has  flown  more  than  a  million  miles,  and  some 
of  those  have  been  on  emergency  flights.  So 
he  is  the  founding  member  of  the  10,000-hour 
club  in  lands  and  forests,  Mr.  Charles 
LeFeuvre. 

Then  let  us  move  over  to  Sandy  Lake, 
where  there  is  another  Indian  settlement  and 
where  there  is  quite  a  fishing  industry.  We 
are  now  getting  around  to  an  industry  that  is 
drawn  to  some  extent  by  the  attraction  of  the 
metropolis  of  Manitoba,  the  city  of  Winnipeg, 
for  busine."5s. 

It  is  in  this  part— if  you  will  look  at  that  for 
a  moment.  No.  14,  Sandy  Lake— it  is  in  this 
part,  incidentally,  that  some  of  the  finest 
Winnipeg  goldeyes  are  located.  Perhaps  hon. 
members  are  not  aware  that  some  of  the  finest 
Winnipeg  goldeyes  come  from  our  own  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

As  we  have  gone  around  this  semi-circle  we 
have  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  between 
stops.  We  have  been  as  far  up  as  the  56th 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  we  have  been  out 
into  Hudson  Bay.  I  can  bring  you  down 
quickly  to  the  area  of  Lake  St.  Joseph  and  to 
Sioux  Lookout,  No.  15  on  the  map,  our  most 
northerly  district  office,  and  from  here— I  see 
the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  is  here,  we 
started  off  with  the  gateway  of  the  north- 
Mr.  L,  Troy  (Nipissing):  Well,  naturally! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  From  here,  as  we  travel 
towards  the  Lakehead,  we  must  at  least  look 
to  the  west  to  Dryden,  No.  16,  and  to  Kenora, 
No.  17,  and  to  the  southwest  to  Fort  Frances 
and  Atikokan,  No.  18.  Then  once  at  the 
Lakehead,  No.  19,  of  course  we  are  in  country 
familiar  to  all  of  us  again. 

A  lot  of  our  travel  has  been  above  the 
economic  timber  line  but  we  have  also, 
figuratively  speaking,  gone  over  the  top  of 
the  vast  stands  of  fine  timber  which  with  other 
Canadian  timber,  in  the  aggregate,  provides 
more  export  dollars  for  Canada  than  any  other 
source. 

Early  in  May  last  year  when  I  presented 
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my  estimates  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
had  been  witnessing  renewed  growth  in 
revenues  and  expenditures  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  throughout  the  economy  of 
the  province.  Today  I  can  repeat  that  state- 
ment, and  I  can  add  that  there  has  been  not 
a  lagging,  not  a  marking  of  time,  but  a  pass- 
ing in  many  respects,  of  all  other  industry  by 
this  great  forest  industry  with  which  my 
department  is  so  immediately  concerned. 

The  growth  and  achievement  of  the  whole 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  very  recent  analysis  by  the 
president  of  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
association.  He  took  a  look  at  the  long-range 
record  over  a  20-year  span.  He  found  the 
whole  industry,  including  of  course  the 
Ontario  sector,  had  increased  in  this  period, 
in  tons  of  pulp,  two  and  one-half  times  the 
1945  base.  He  also  stated  that  in  the  same 
period  the  dollar  value  increased  fivefold 
from  the  same  base.  He  did  that  for  the 
whole  industry.  I  have  had  the  same  thing 
done  for  the  Ontario  sector. 

Over  this  period  the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  pulp  in  Ontario  has  paralleled  that  of  the 
whole  country.    With  regard  to  the  value,  my 
advisors,  using  the  best  figures  available,  have 
found  that  the  dollar  rate  of  growth  has  been 
identical.   President  Fowler  says,  and  I  quote: 
Canadian      output     has      approximately 
doubled   in   a   generation.    It  is   true  that 
growth  over  the  period  has  not  been  even 
and  steady.    It  was  rapid  in  the  early  post- 
war years,  and  we  had  a  distressingly  slow 
rate  of  growth  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifties,    especially    when    compared    to    the 
dynamic  expansions  in  western  Europe  and 
Japan  at  that  time.    However,  since   1961 
the    Canadian    economy    seems    to    have 
entered  a  third  phase  with  more  rapid  rates 
of    growth    and    a   new   forward    surge   of 
activity  throughout  the  country. 

After  the  war,  Ontario's  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try revived  and  expanded  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  other  big  producing  provinces,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Quebec.  It  then 
levelled  off  for  a  time,  but  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  that  in  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  very  considerable 
expansion  which  has  not  as  yet  been  by  any 
means  wholly  reflected  in  the  production  and 
dollar  value  figures. 

For  example,  vdthin  the  last  several  months 
greater  expansion  of  mill  capacity  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Com- 
pany at  the  Lakehead— and  that  is  a  very  big 
expansion,  by  the  way,  that  ultimately  will 
reach  something  like  an  additional  400,000 
cords  a  year. 


Provincial  Paper  Company  Limited  at  the' 
Lakehead,  Domtar  Newsprint  at  Red  Rock, 
KVP  at  Espanola,  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Company  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  Spruce  F^ls 
Power  and  Paper  Company  Limited  at  Kapu-s- 
kasing,  and  a  substantial  change  in  process  in 
the  fine  paper  industry  by  the  Domtar  com-, 
pany  at  Cornwall;  all  of  these  announce-, 
ments,  representing  as  they  do  very  sub-; 
stantial  new  capital  investments  will  bring, 
about  increases  in  wood  production  capacity, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  additional  25  per, 
cent. 

Our  great  forest  production  has  expanded, 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  sector  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  sawlog  section.  The  relative! 
ratios  at  the  moment  are  slightly  below  70* 
per  cent  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  sir, 
and  just  about  30  per  cent  for  the  logging' 
industry. 

In  a  smaller  sphere,  the  sawmill  industry 
has  also  fluctuated  in  the  20-year  period,  but, 
it  is  strong  at  the  present  time.  Improvements, 
in  sawmill  equipment,  markets  for  chips  and 
the  new  methods  for  wood  production  have 
all  added  up  to  improved  conditions.  T>yo 
new  mills  of  some  considerable  size  come 
to  mind,  namely,  the  Cochrane  Industrie^ 
Limited  at  Cochrane  and  the  Weldwood 
Company  of  Canada  Limited  at  Longlac,  both 
plywood  mills  under  construction  or  about  to' 
be  constructed. 

The  revenues  to  the  government  from 
timber  operations  are  the  largest  of  our 
departmental  revenues,  and  for  next  year  it 
is  estimated  at  almost  $15  million,  which  will- 
constitute  a  ten-year  record  and  well  above 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years. 

To  attain  all  this  in  the  timber  industry 
the  department  is  called  upon  to  exercise' 
sound  judgment  in  the  distribution  of  the 
natural  resources  and  is  constantly  working' 
on  plans  which  will  have  as  their  objective' 
maximum  use.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  a' 
tree  to  reach  maturity;  it  is  marked  not  in 
months,  or  even  years,  but  rather  in  gener- 
ations. 

The  plans,  policies  and  programmes  of  The' 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  with  respect' 
to  timber  must  likewise  be  viewed  in  this' 
perspective.  Plans  I  have  spoken  of— I  have 
in  my  hand  here  the  plans  and  policy  pro-( 
grammes  which  are  just  one  evidence  of  the, 
type  of  work  that  is  going  on  in  the  depart- 1 
ment  year  in  and  year  out,  a  continuing/ 
planning  right  across  the  province.  The  plans; 
of  today  in  many  cases  cannot  be  brought  to: 
fruition  overnight  or  even  for  many  years  yeti 
to  come,  but  they  are  worked  out  with  pro- 
fessional skill  and  knowledge  by  the  several- 
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tiundred  professional  and  many  more  hun- 
dreds of  technically  trained  employees  of  the 
department. 

.  It  has  also  been  the  very  satisfactory 
experience  of  the  department  that  where  the 
co-operation  of  the  forest  industry  is  required 
in  this  planning  it  has  been,  generally  speak- 
ing, readily  given.  I  say,  therefore,  in  all 
fairness,  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  to  detect  readily 
irresponsible  or  unfounded  criticism  relating 
to  planning  and  programming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  one  or  two 
hon.  members  of  this  Legislature  speak  rather 
glibly  about  great  expansion  possibilities  in 
this  industry  and  if  they  are  being  met  in 
Ontario.  What  I  have  just  said  would,  in 
itself,  give  the  lie  to  that.  But  let  me  add 
this  caution,  sounded  by  no  less  a  person  than 
the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  British 
Columbia-based  timber  businesses  in  the 
world  in  relation  to  his  own  province's  forest 
industry.   And  I  quote: 

Excessive  and  disorderly  expansion  in 
B.C.  forest  industry  could  lead  to  a  reces- 
sion and  a  slump  in  prices. 

These  words  were  spoken  last  month  by  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Specht.  Let  me  say,  sir,  that  we  in 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  have 
no  intention  of  allowing  disorderly  expansion 
to  satisfy  the  immediate  desires  of  ambitious 
individuals  where  it  is  perfectly  apparent  to 
our  people  that  their  efforts,  even  on  a  short- 
term  basis,  could  well  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest  and,  perhaps,  also  disastrous 
financially  to  the  people  themselves. 

In  this  field  of  action  the  job  of  senior 
officials  of  my  department  is  sometimes  a 
thankless  job;  but  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  viewed 
from  years  of  experience  that  some  of  them 
now  draw  upon,  it  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  vdse  course  of  action.  In  saying  this, 
I  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to  detract  from  the 
splendid  work  that  has  been  done  by  this 
department  in  aiding  the  great  expansion  that 
I  have  already  spoken  about,  and  regard  as 
positive— yet  at  the  same  time  technically 
sound— assistance  to  the  great  resources  indus- 
try with  which  the  department  is  connected. 

The  great  forest  inventory,  which  was 
published  in  1957,  revealed  the  potential  of 
Ontario's  forest  resources  to  support  industries 
new  and  old.  There  has  been  a  continuing 
vigorous,  but  sound  and  sensible,  expansion 
programme  proceeding  and  the  successes  have 
been  substantial.  We  have  a  viable  poplar 
plywood  industry.  The  use  of  chips  for  pulp 
and  paper  manufacture  has  aided  the  saw- 
milling  industry,  as  I  have  already  indicated. 


A  25  per  cent  expansion,  as  I  mentioned,  in 
pulp  and  paper  production  is  now  underway 
and  I  firmly  believe  more  to  come  is  a 
measure  of  the  success  of  the  department's 
programme. 

High  costs  of  pulpwood  procurement  in 
Ontario  have  been  mentioned.  So  I  ask  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  is  it  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  daily  earnings  of 
pulpwood  cutters  in  this  province  are  higher 
than  in  Quebec  and  in  the  Maritime  prov- 
inces? Yes  and,  on  a  per  diem  basis,  higher 
than  in  Sweden  and  the  southeastern  United 
States.  From  time  to  time  mechanization  of 
operations  and  other  inventive  adaptations 
appear  in  appraising  cost  comparisons,  and  a 
good  deal  of  that  has  to  go  on  to  meet  compe- 
tition. 

Let  me  say  to  this  House,  also,  that  last 
year,  in  making  provision  for  new  mills  and 
expansions,  the  department  made  some  10  or 
12  adjustments  in  existing  limit  boundaries; 
and  changes  in  limit  boundaries  and  areas  are 
constantly  going  on.  One  very  good  reason 
for  this  is  that  there  has  been  a  pronounced 
trend  or  shift  of  late  from  water  transport 
along  rivers  and  streams  to  roads  and  truck 
hauling;  and,  of  course,  pipelines  and  other 
methods  of  aerial  transmission  are  on  the 
planning  charts  of  numerous  companies  for 
the  future.  I  even  heard  of  a  bucket-moving 
process  that  may  come  into  effect— moving 
trees  broken  up  on  the  site  by  buckets  a 
distance  of  50  miles  to  a  point  of  delivery. 

All  of  these  things  affect  limit  boundaries 
as  required  to  meet  the  economics  of  specific 
operations.  But  let  me  also  point  out  that 
there  must  be  stability  and  confidence  in  the 
future  as  there  has  been  in  the  past;  in  the 
attitude  and  fairness  of  the  department;  and 
of  the  government  in  dealing  with  these 
resources.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  be  de- 
pended upon  as  long  as  this  government  is  in 
office.  A  very  recently  exhibited  faith  in  this 
province  was  the  decision  of  a  large  company, 
with  affiliations  in  the  United  States,  to 
locate  in  Ontario  in  preference  to  the  southern 
United  States  for  a  large  expansion  pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  turn  now  to  another  im- 
portant section  of  our  renewable  natural 
resources:  Fish  and  game  and  other  wildlife. 

When  I  was  in  North  Bay  on  February  16, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  trappers 
association,  I  was  presented  with  this  mink 
bow  tie— with  the  request  that  on  some 
appropriate  occasion  I  wear  it  in  this  Legisla- 
ture. I  cannot  think  of  a  more  appropriate 
time  than  right  now.  I  will  see  if  I  can  get 
it  on— 
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Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Ontario  has  one  of  the 

greatest  assets  of  fish  and  wildhfe  in  the 
world.  It  is  managed  by  our  competent  staff 
of  biologists  and  conservation  oflBcers— we 
have  185  of  the  latter— to  give  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  greatest  number  of  our  hunters, 
trappers,  fishermen;  both  commercial  and 
sport.  So  we  do  not  require  residents  of 
Ontario  to  take  out  licences  to  fish,  but  we 
do  require  non-residents  to  do  so.  I  think 
you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  approxi- 
mately half  a  million  licences  were  issued  last 
year,  which  included  a  few  thousand  to  resi- 
dents fishing  in  provincial  parks  where  a 
special  licence  is  required. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  require  people 
to  be  licensed  before  they  can  hunt;  and  that 
applies  to  residents  just  as  much  as  to  non- 
residents. It  is  rather  interesting  that  approxi- 
mately the  same  number— about  half  a  million 
people  in  this  current  year— were  licensed  in 
various  kinds  of  hunting  and,  of  course,  in 
this  case  the  very  large  majority  of  them  were 
residents.  There  were,  however,  25,297  non- 
resident hunting  licences  taken  out. 

Again,  I  think  it  is  rather  interesting  that 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  non-resident 
fishing  licences  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
hunting  licences— both  resident  and  non- 
resident—on the  other,  are  just  about  equal; 
about  $2.5  million  in  each  case. 

Hunter  safety  has  been  given  increasing 
attention  in  recent  years,  and  the  hunter 
safety  programme  carried  on  in  co-operation 
with  the  Ontario  federation  of  anglers  and 
hunters  has  done  much  to  stimulate  safety 
consciousness  among  those  who  hunt.  But 
even  with  the  greatest  of  care  accidents  can 
happen,  as  we  read  in  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing about  a  very,  very  sad  case  in  which  the 
life  of  one  of  these  instructors  was  taken  in 
a  most  unfortunate  manner. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  current  hunting 
season  accident  record  at  the  moment  is 
favourable  in  relation  to  last  year's,  which 
was  a  record  in  safety  over  quite  a  consider- 
able number  of  years. 

Last  autumn.  The  Loggers'  Safety  Act  was 
proclaimed  and  the  responsibility  was  placed 
on  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  to 
implement  it.  We  enlisted  the  aid  of  the 
unions  and  industry  and  have,  with  their 
help,  developed  a  set  of  workable  regulations. 
These  regulations  will,  in  consultation  with 
the  two  groups  mentioned,  be  improved  as 
experience  and  advice  dictate. 

A  word  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  our 
parks  and  recreational  development.  A  little 
more  than  ten  years  ago  we  only  had  eight 


provincial  parks.  We  developed  a  very  expan- 
sive programme  which  has  taken  on  like 
wildfire.  From  a  few  hundred  thousand  users 
ten  years  ago,  we  are  moving  at  such  a  rapid 
pace  that  I  can  predict  we  will  reach— if  not 
in  the  year  for  which  these  estimates  are 
being  submitted,  at  least  the  year  afterwards 
—the  10,000,000  mark  in  visitors  and  campers. 
From  a  few  hundred  camp  sites  in  those  days 
we  have  expanded  to  well  over  15,000  camp 
sites  now,  and  we  should  reach  the  20,000 
campsite  mark  in  our  provincial  parks  fairly 
soon.  We  can  allow  from  four  to  five  people 
to  a  camp  site,  and  that  means  that  overnight 
camping  is  now  being  provided  for  between 
60,000  and  80,000  people;  and  will  shortly 
provide  for  between  80,000  and  100,000 
people  during  the  summer  vacation  period. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  more,  we  are 
doing  this  on  a  modest  budget  not  requiring 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  we  are 
getting  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
public  of  this  province  as  well  as  many  visitors 
from  outside. 

It  is  a  great  project  for  the  future— a  great 
health  project.  I  would  rather  see  a  hundred 
thousand  people  sleeping  out  in  the  great 
outdoors  in  parks  of  this  province  than  sleep- 
ing in  hospital  beds.  We  all  know  what  a 
terrific  effort  is  being  made  by  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  to  have  adequate 
numbers  of  beds  for  those  who  are  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  be  ill.  I  say  let  us  use  to  the 
full  the  outdoor  facilities  of  this  province  in 
the  benefit  of  health,  exercise,  recreation  and 
good  sound  citizenship  and  in  this  way  help 
keep  more  beds  available  for  the  really  ill. 

I  would  like,  sir,  to  mention  something 
which  perhaps  is  not  generally  known  to  the 
public,  namely,  that  those  who  push  out  into 
the  northland  and  travel  through  our  vast 
areas  of  Crown  land  are  quite  welcome  to 
make  themselves  at  home  on  this  land,  which 
belongs  to  the  people.  Sometimes,  where  there 
are  no  parks  in  the  area  or  where  the  park 
capacity  is  being  taxed  to  the  limit  at  the 
time,  this  right  is  exercised  in  a  very  pleasant 
way  and  is  open  to  any  citizen.  But  do  not 
let  any  law-abiding  person  be  frightened  that 
our  game  wardens  or  others  will  disturb  them 
on  Crown  land. 

Helping  in  this,  of  course,  is  our  lands  and 
surveys  branch,  along  with  the  parks  branch. 
I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
parks  integration  board  for  its  co-operation. 
I  think  it  has  been  expanded  lately  to  the 
advantage  of  all  and  is  getting  a  very  com- 
prehensive picture  of  these  types  of  require- 
ments in  our  province.  We  also  have  outside 
aid  from  voluntary  organizations  in  the  field 
of  conservation,  parks  and  economics. 
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Another  field  of  activity  is  forest  protection. 
Here  we  have  scope  for  using  the  natural 
ability,  improved  by  specialist  training,  of 
hundreds  of  Indians.  We  are  recognizing 
this.  We  are  using  them.  We  are  paying  them 
rates  much  more  in  keeping  with  services 
rendered  than  was  the  case. 

This  province  has  been  a  leader  in  forest 
fire  fighting  aviation  for  40  years  and  we 
propose  to  maintain  that  position.  This  year 
we  will  start  converting  our  air  fleet  to  turbo- 
power  as  a  factor  in  safety,  economy  of 
operation  and  as  a  lead  to  others  in  the  bush 
aviation  field. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  flight  the 
other  day  in  a  new  turbo-prop  Beaver  and, 
I  can  tell  you  it  takes  off  something  like 
a  jet.  It  has  all  of  the  safety  factors  for 
bush  operations  that  were  features  of  its  pre- 
decessor and  yet  it  makes  an  increased  per- 
centage of  the  smaller  lakes  available  and 
accessible. 

Water  dropping  performance  with  the  new 
type  of  craft  is  a  great  deal  better,  both  in 
volume  and  speed  in  fire  fighting.  The  new 
turbo  Beaver  is  an  all-Canadian  product  wHh 
the  airframes  made  in  Toronto  and  the 
engines  in  Montreal.  I  think  we  can  say  that 
this  is  good  bvisiness— good  interprovinci  il 
business,  good  Canadian  business  and  the 
kind  of  business,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  should 
be  reciprocal. 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  referred  to  re- 
search and  that,  of  course,  is  an  important 
factor  in  our  daily  operations.  Our  great  north 
country  is  responsible  for  much  of  our 
renewable  natural  resources  and  to  the  extent 
that  it  can  sensibly  be  done  our  research  in 
this  field  should  be  closely  associated  with  the 
north  country  itself.  There  are  some  who  will 
criticize  me  for  that  comment  but  I  think  it 
is  a  proper  one. 

It  will  be  our  policy  in  this  department  to 
keep  that  important  cormection  very  much  in 
mind. 

Incidentally,  I  would  like  to  say  to  all  those 
who  are  thinking  of  camping  out  this  summer: 
Push  farther  north,  see  the  wonders  of  the 
great  northland.  Do  not  be  content,  after  you 
have  had  a  good  look  at  some  of  the  great 
facilities  for  tourism  here  in  southern  Ontario. 
I  repeat,  get  out  in  to  the  far  reaches  of  the 
province  and  see  for  yourselves.  I  do  not 
mean  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature 
in  particular,  although  some  of  them  could 
learn  a  lot  by  going  north  too,  I  mean  the 
people  of  this  province  generally.  The  great, 
God-given,  natural  beauty  is  there  for  the 
people  of  the  province  who  will  strike  out 
and  seek  it,  Ontario's  great  northland. 


Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  says 
it  does  not  exist. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Oh,  no,  he  does  not.  He 
has  had  a  good  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  said  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  In  the  field  of  outdoor 
life  and  our  youth,  our  department  has  a 
deep  and  sincere  appreciation  of  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  Indian,  the  settler,  the 
prospector,  the  junior  ranger,  the  trapper, 
the  guide,  the  tourist  outfitter,  the  logger,  the 
commercial  fisherman,  the  camper,  the  hunter, 
and  the  sports  fisherman,  all  of  whom 
represent  the  great  Ontario  public. 

Through  various  organizations  and  groups 
of  these  people  we  consult  them  in  many 
ways.  When  this  department  presents  legisla- 
tion it  is  usually  after  consultation  on  a  broad 
front  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  advice. 
We  try  not  to  work  alone  in  dealing  with  the 
humanities. 

To  keep  touch  with  all  the  wide  and  diverse 
interests  that  make  up  our  province,  I  would 
certainly  like  to  see  some  of  our  young  MPPs 
go  into  the  far  north  of  Ontario.  For  the 
tougher  ones  I  would  recommend  a  trip  down 
the  Winisk  River,  an  ideal  canoeist's  river 
with  rapids,  few  short  portages  and  fast 
enough  flowing  water  to  aid  the  paddlers— 
very  clean  water  and  some  good  fishing. 

For  others,  a  less  arduous  course,  such  as 
following  the  old  voyageurs'  route  from 
Mattawa  to  the  mouth  of  the  French  River 
on  Georgian  Bay  would  be  interesting,  but 
today  well  within  the  cultivated  and  highly 
civilized  areas  of  our  province. 

I  am  prepared,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have 
my  department  assist  in  organizing  this  type 
of  informative  travel  for  MPPs  if  enough 
indicate  a  desire  to  undertake  such  an  adven- 
ture. I  particularly  refer  to  those  who  are 
on  the  standing  committee  on  natural 
resources,  wildlife  and  mining. 
This  year,  if  our  estimates- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  You  should  get  on  that, 
too,  I  would  tell  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  him. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  I  will  try. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  This  year,  if  our  esti- 
mates are  passed,  we  will  be  taking  care  of 
about  1,600  junior  rangers  of  the  age  of  17 
years  in  70  camps  across  the  northland.  One 
of  these  camps,  if  our  plans  reach  fruition, 
will  be  a  model  in  bilingualism.  We  are  in- 
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viting  10  young  men  from  the  province  of 
Quebec  to  participate  in  this  programme  and 
we  will  put  in  the  camp  to  which  they  are 
assigned  10  young  men  of  a  similar  age  from 
our  own  province  who  will  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  French  language.  We  hope 
that  an  association  of  two  months  in  the  camp 
life  of  the  junior  rangers  of  this  group  of  20 
will  make  for  better  understanding  and  a 
clearer  vision  of  what  our  country,  Canada, 
really  means;  not  for  this  or  that  citizen  but 
for  all  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation, not  only  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature  with  whom  I  have  had  a  lot  of 
dealings  in  the  last  few  years  since  I  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
mostly  I  would  say  on  a  friendly  and  con- 
structive basis,  but  also  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  men  and  women  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  3,000  or 
thereabouts  of  them  on  our  permanent  staff 
and  during  the  summer  months  to  a  much 
expanded  number,  all  of  whom  have  so  ably 
carried  out  their  duties. 

On  vote  1001: 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  rising  today  to  discuss  the  esti- 
mates of  this  department,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  proper  way  to  proceed  would  be  in  a 
rather  general  way.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  various  efforts  and 
channels  of  thought  that  must  be  followed  to 
thoroughly  discuss  this  department's  very 
widespread  but  very  important  business. 

I  have  determined  that,  for  my  part,  I 
intend  during  the  course  of  this  debate  to 
bend  my  efforts  to  establishing  a  trend  that 
will  ensure  that  this  criticism  is  constructive 
rather  than  just  pointless  tongue-lashing  and 
political  fencing. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  have  tried  to  bear  in 
mind  that— during  this  early  part  of  the  de- 
bate—1  must  ignore  the  temptation  to  speak 
about  local  situations  and  problems  in 
Algoma-Manitoulin,  of  which  there  are  many, 
mind  you.  I  must  try  to  leave  parochial 
situations  for  discussion  during  the  later 
votes,  during  which  we  will  deal  in  more 
detail  with  policies  which  affect  each  of  us 
locally. 

With  this  approach  in  mind,  there  are 
several  areas  that  I  feel  are  better  ignored  at 
this  point.  For  instance,  it  would  be  foolish 
to  suggest  that  this  department  is  responsible 
for  an  increase  in  wildlife  in  some  areas;  that 
it  can  take  credit  for  the  fact  that  an  industry 
has  been  developed  of  such  proportions  that, 
in   a    good   many   areas,   it  has   become   the 


number  one  industry.  To  take  any  other 
approach  would  be  to  suggest  that  this  de- 
partment was  personally  responsible  for 
placing,  at  the  disposal  of  our  people  and 
our  thousands  of  friends  from  the  south,  hills 
to  ski  on;  as  well  as  beaches  and  waterways 
and  scenery  for  our  recreational  enjoyment. 
We  must  not  beat  our  chests  with  pride  in  the 
accomplishment  of  having  provided  these 
facilities,  but  we  must  continuallv  and  daily 
remind  ourselves  that  these  things  have 
always  been  there  and  always  will  be  there. 
I  sincerely  hope,  as  we  pursue  this  debate 
in  detail,  we  can  remember  that  we  in 
Ontario  have  been  singularly  blessed  with 
geographical  conditions  second  to  none. 

It  would  be  quite  simple,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  make  accusations  and  criticisms  of  this  de- 
partment but,  frankly,  I  feel  that  some  of 
the  department's  efforts  warrant  commenda- 
tion. Of  course,  some  of  the  branches  have 
to  do  with  our  wildlife  and  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  wildlife  population,  and  so 
figures  can  be  presented  in  a  very  optimistic 
way.  Let  us  remember  that  the  department 
has  little  or  no  control  over  these  increases 
or  decreases. 

For  instance,  we  could  say  that  there  has 
been  an  increase,  from  a  recreational  stand- 
point, of  the  activity  and  participation  by 
hundreds  of  hunters  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
deer  and  moose  population.  This  increase  is 
very  encouraging  and,  the  fact  is,  we  resi- 
dents of  Ontario  can  be  very  proud  that  we 
have  this  tremendous  resource  to  offer  to 
those  thousands  who  are  interested  in  making 
the  best  use  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  suggest  that  this  depart- 
ment can  take  credit  for  this  situation  any 
more  than  this  department  can  be  blamed  for 
the  fact  that  our  fishing  industry  has  to  a 
great  extent  disappeared. 

While  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  being  a  gentleman  of  perception  and 
wisdom,  recognizes  his  immense  responsibility 
in  this  area— and  that  such  a  vast  array  of 
resources  has  been  placed  at  his  disposal,  we 
in  the  Opposition  must  remember  not  to 
attack— irresponsibly— conditions  that  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  result  of  evolution.  None 
of  us  can  explain  the  increase  of  wildlife 
species  any  more  than  we  can,  in  all  fairness, 
altogether  explain  the  depletion  and  dis- 
appearance of  our  commercial  fishing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  department  does  have 
a  tremendous  responsibility  to  properly  man- 
age these  resources,  to  effect  controls  against 
exploitation  where  necessary,  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  perpetuate  and  to  nourish 
existing  resources  and  to  stimulate  growth  and 
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to  eliminate  waste.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter will  be  prepared  to  accept  discussion  and 
advice  and  suggestions  from  the  Opposition 
in  these  respects,  and  I  am  sure  the  Opposi- 
tion is  ready  to  offer  it. 

As  I  have  examined— I  have  mentioned  this 
before— the  efforts  of  the  department  along 
these  lines,  I  find  runing  through  its  oper- 
ations a  singular  lack  of  a  planned  approach 
to  the  problems  related  to  the  future  of  these 
great  resources.  We  will  do  our  best  to  point 
this  up  and  to  acquaint  the  people  of  Ontario 
with  what  we  think  are  some  of  the  short- 
comings. 

What  is  interesting  about  the  figures  rela- 
tive to  these  products  is  that  they  are  not 
always  presented  to  us  in  a  context  that  tells 
the  whole  story.  In  the  hon.  Minister's  esti- 
mates of  last  year,  for  instance,  we  were  told 
that  from  wood  products  and  fish  and  game 
products  we  have  an  annual  dollar  volume  of 
finished  products  of  $2,150  billion,  which  he 
said  is  a  larger  figure  than  five  per  cent  of 
the  total  gross  annual  product  this  year  for 
all  of  Canada.  I  will  try  to  bring  this  into  a 
figure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  more  readily 
understandable  and  which  will  show,  I  think, 
that  several  of  the  branches  of  this  depart- 
ment did  not  present  such  a  picture  of  rosy 
health. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  to  reconcile 
some  of  the  optimistic  and  classic  statements 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
with  my  presentation  today.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that,  in  order  to  get  a  true  picture  of 
the  progress  and  potential  of  industries  in- 
volved in  this  department's  operations,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  the  other  side  of  the 
bright  and  shiny  coin  which  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  has  presented 
for  our  inspection. 

The  hon.  Minister  infers,  for  instance,  that 
our  forest  industries  present  a  picture  of  rosy 
health.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case. 
Through  government  indifference  and  mis- 
management, the  industry  which  virtually 
created  this  province  has  gone  into  a  long 
and  almost  imperceptible  decline.  In  spite 
of  the  cheerful  words  of  the  hon.  Minister, 
some  time  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  or 
the  year  after  that— some  time  in  the  next 
decade— we  will  awaken  to  the  harsh  truth. 
We  will  see  in  the  light  of  declining  incomes 
and  increasing  unemployment  that  we  have 
literally  destroyed  one  of  the  most  valuable 
natural  resources  with  which  this  province 
is  endowed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  a  week  or  two 
ago  the  non-existence  of  a  long-term,  or  even 
a  short-term,  planned  approach  to  the  pro- 


tection and  the  continuation  of  our  forest 
resources.  We  must  try  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion; the  situation  that  this  industry  is  being 
brought  to  by  lack  of  policy.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  crack  the  hard  shell  of  ad- 
ministration and  superabundance  of  press 
releases,  information  bulletins  and  statements 
by  the  hon.  Minister. 

I  have  talked  with  many  of  the  people, 
large  and  small,  in  the  forest  industry,  and 
I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  reasons  for 
the  movement  of  expansion  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  and  sawmill  activities— away  from  On- 
tario and  toward  the  west— are  many  and 
varied.  One  of  the  most  apparent  of  these 
reasons,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  Ontario 
is  a  province  of  comparatively  small  in- 
dustries. These  industries  cannot  afford  to 
build  mills  equipped  with  modern  facilities 
to  utilize  bark  and  sawdust  and  chips,  and 
thereby  turn  waste  into  profit.  In  this  day 
and  age,  this  type  of  operation  cannot  last. 

Governments,  and  not  necessarily  only  the 
provincial  government,  must  move  quickly— 
by  tax  and  other  incentives  and  by  en- 
couragement—to bolster  the  existing  industries 
or  a  good  many  of  them  will  shortly  disappear. 
They  will  not  be  replaced  as  long  as  British 
Columbia  and  other  provinces  can  fill  the 
market  with  products  which  can  be  produced 
more  cheaply,  while  they  can  utilize  river  and 
stream  transportation  and  take  advantage  of 
many  other  efficiencies  they  have  introduced 
into  their  operations. 

In  this  year's  estimates,  there  are  some 
modest  increases  provided  in  most  of  the 
items,  which  will  contribute  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  our  irreplaceable  forest  lands,  but  I  am 
not  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  in- 
creases are  sufficient  to  meet  the  need  to  cope 
with  the  emergency  we  have  brought  upon 
ourselves  by  a  century  of  neglect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  are  aware  that 
pointless  criticism  is  not  a  habit  of  mine, 
but  in  the  interests  of  being  as  frank  and  yet 
as  fair  as  I  can,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
future  of  this  great  array  of  resources,  there 
are  things  that  must  be  said.  We  on  this 
side  are  worried.  We  are  worried  about  the 
long-term  results  of  a  lack  of  a  planned 
approach  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  rivers 
and  our  lakes  and  our  forest  products.  I  am 
aware  that  the  department  has  been  success- 
ful in  gathering  about  itself  people  of  un- 
questioned ability  and  dedication  to  their 
tasks.  My  association  with  people  like  Dr. 
Clarke  and,  in  his  absence,  Mr.  Roseborough, 
in  the  fish  and  wildlife  section;  Mr.  Code 
in  the  lands  and  surveys  section,  and  the 
many  able  administrators  in  the  field,  a  good 
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many  of  whom  are  my  best  friends,  have 
made  me  aware  that  whatever  is  holding 
back  this  department,  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs. 
I  see  the  many  volunteer  and  active 
groups,  such  as  the  northern  Ontario  tourist 
outfitters  association  and  many  others,  who 
give  freely  of  their  time  and  knowledge,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  the  most  frus- 
trated and  disorganized  and  leaderless  group 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  government.  The 
suggestions  I  see  coming  from  them  in  rep- 
resentations to  the  committee  on  natural  re- 
sources, wildlife  and  mining,  a  good  many 
of  which  are  extremely  practical  and  full  of 
vision,  just  never  seem  to  get  implemented. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us  if  there  is 
a  reason  for  the  intertia  that  seems  to  keep 
our  offices  flooded  with  complaints?  Is  the 
department  hampered  by  a  limited  budget?  Is 
the  necessary  co-operation  from  other  de- 
partments not  forthcoming? 

What  steps  of  its  own  is  this  department 
taking  to  effectively  control  the  pollution 
which  is  ruining  our  rivers  and  lakes  and 
gradually  scuttling  our  water  recreation 
facilities  and  our  holiday  and  our  commercial 
fishing  with  its  side-effect  on  the  tourist  in- 
dustry? What  is  the  department  doing  to  con- 
trol the  garbage  and  worse,  left  on  the  ice 
in  winter  and  by  campers  in  summer?  How 
much  control  is  exercised  over  our  pulp  and 
sawmill  enterprises  in  the  disposition  of  their 
effluents? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  department  which 
should  be  the  most  concerned  with  pollution 
problems,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
there  is  the  utmost  co-operation  with  the  On- 
tario water  resources  commission. 

I  must  admit  that  last  year,  as  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  official  Opposition,  that  I  and 
many  others  entered  this  Legislature  with 
many  preconceived  ideas.  One  of  these  pre- 
conceived ideas  was  an  opinion  that  all 
Cabinet  Ministers  were  ten  feet  tall  and  that 
by  virtue  of  having  attained  these  positions, 
sort  of  super-dedicated  public  servants.  I 
will  have  to  say  at  this  point  that  I  have,  in 
the  process  of  two  or  three  thousand  sub- 
missions, suggestions  and  requests  to  various 
departments,  become  somewhat  disillusioned. 
Mind  you,  in  some  cases  we  were  right,  al- 
though we  have  had  to  accept  some  small 
disillusionments  and  to  recognize  that  there 
is,  after  all,  a  very  definite  difference  between 
an  accomplished  politician  and  a  dedicated 
public  servant. 

Although  we  are  elected  to  this  House 
for,  at  the  most,  five  years  at  a  time,  never- 
theless we  have  an  obligation  and  a  duty 
to  think  not  only  about  the  Ontario  of  this 


year  and  next,  but  the  Ontario  of  the  next 
decade  and  the  next  century.  We  must  take 
thought  for  the  morrow.  We  must  realize 
the  needs  not  only  of  our  children,  but  our 
grandchildren  and  of  the  millions  of  citizens 
of  Ontario  yet  unborn. 

It  has  taken  us  only  a  century  to  devastate 
a  large  part  of  our  province.  I  believe  that 
we  must  now  repay  the  debt  our  fathers  in- 
curred, we  must  be  prepared  to  spend  the 
next  century  righting  the  wrongs  of  the  last 
century,  and  we  must  start  immediately. 

I  need  hardly  remind  most  hon.  members 
that  this  province  was  once  literally  covered 
with  endless  virgin  stands  of  some  of  the 
finest  timbers  in  the  world.  I  do  not  need  to 
remind  them  that  in  the  19th  century  our 
timber  resources  were  mercilessly  ravaged, 
that  vast  areas  of  the  province  were  cut  over 
or  burned  over  to  provide  farm  land— farm 
land  that  we  have  discovered  today,  to  our 
cost  and  great  dismay,  is  totally  unsuited  for 
farm  land. 

Within  living  memory  of  many  of  the  older 
residents  of  eastern  Ontario  the  last  of  the 
great  square  timber  rafts  were  running  down 
the  Ottawa  River,  headed  for  the  markets  of 
Europe.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
Ontario  came  to  the  end  of  its  resources  of 
large  timber.  The  wanton  ravaging  of  a 
resource  which  could  bring  not  only  wealth, 
but  beauty  to  our  province,  was  largely  un- 
noticed. 

Who  needed  to  worry  about  the  end  of 
our  timber  industry,  when  pulpwood  was 
rising  to  take  its  place?  The  savi^its  and  the 
sawmills  of  the  19th  century  were  replaced 
by  the  pulp  mills  of  the  20th  century.  The 
insatiable  hunger  of  the  world's  press  for 
newsprint  meant  that  Ontario  could  sell  every 
cord  of  pulp  that  could  be  taken  from  our 
forests.  For  half  a  century,  in  fact  until  just 
the  last  few  years,  our  pulp  industry  oper- 
ated in  a  sellers'  market  and  a  world  shortage 
meant  that  prices  remained  high. 

High  prices  and  insatiable  demand  meant, 
of  course,  that  we  sacrificed  the  future  of  the 
industry  for  current  profit  and  in  so  doing 
we  fovmd  that  our  pulpwood  was  being  drawn 
from  farther  and  farther  north,  that  each 
year  the  average  diameter  of  the  pulp  log 
was  a  little  less  than  the  year  before. 

Within  the  foreseeable  future,  unless  action 
is  taken  promptly,  we  will  be  cutting  with 
our  backs  to  the  timber  lines  and  then  there 
will  be  nothing  left  of  our  once  greatest 
industry. 

To  make  this  situation  worse,  a  situation 
where  our  mills  suddenly  are  in  the  wrong 
places  with  respect  to  existing  stands  of  pulp. 
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this  department's  selling  approach  to  the  big 
pulp  manufacturing  people  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  practically  nil.  There  recently  has 
been  a  flurry  of  statements  with  relation  to 
the  establishment  of  new  mills  in  northern 
Ontario  which  have  shown  me  that  this  de- 
partment has  finally  recognized  the  position 
it  is  in  with  respect  to  over-age  pulp  and 
other  various  products  in  areas  some  distance 
from  existing  mills. 

I  will  go  further  with  the  department's 
failure  to  cope  with  this  problem  when  we  get 
into  detailed  estimates. 

In  the  meantime,  our  troubles  are  already 
beginning  to  appear.  MacMillan-Bloedel  a 
few  months  ago  reduced  its  west  coast  prices. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  western  companies 
were  forced  to  do  this  as  the  result  of  com- 
petition from  a  most  unlikely  source.  The 
Scandinavian  countries,  favoured  with  a 
climate  and  growth  picture  similar  to  our 
own,  were  proving  that  they  could  sell  pulp- 
wood  and  newsprint  at  prices  below  ours. 
Through  sound  management  of  their  forest 
resources  the  Scandinavians  had  succeeded  in 
putting  their  industry  on  a  sustaining  and 
self-renewing  basis  and  producing  a  product 
at  lower  cost  than  our  own. 

Our  other  compeittion,  of  course,  comes 
from  the  southern  United  States.  This  repre- 
sented a  technological  breakthrough.  Through 
research,  the  Americans  discovered  how  to 
turn  southern  pine  into  newsprint  and  their 
production  has  risen  steadily  during  the  past 
decade.  If  we  were  managing  our  forest  re- 
sources sensibly,  even  if  it  involved  tax  or 
other  incentive,  we  would  not  need  to  worry 
about  short-term  competition. 

World  appetite  for  newsprint,  and  in  fact 
all  natural  products,  will  continue  to  grow  for 
the  remainder  of  this  century  and  beyond; 
but  the  fact  is  that  we  will  not  have  an  in- 
dustry to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 
Through  short-sighted  management  we  will, 
unless  we  mend  our  ways,  simply  destroy  the 
forest  industry  in  northern  Ontario,  as  our 
grandparents  destroyed  the  industry  in 
southern  Ontario  and  in  so  doing  we  will,  of 
course,  irreparably  damage  our  economy.  We 
will  have  destroyed  the  economic  potential  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  our  land,  land 
that  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  economic 
purpose  than  the  growing  and  harvesting  of 
trees. 

In  case  you  think  that  I  am  viewing  our 

position  with  unnecessary  gloom,  let  me  quote 

from  a  brief  prepared  by  the  department  itself 

in  1954  for  submission  to  this  Legislature: 

White  and  red  pine  for  lumber  was  the 

first    forest    product    to    be    exploited    in 


Ontario.  In  the  year  following  Confedera- 
tion, 177  million  feet,  board  measure,  of 
pine  timber  were  cut  from  Crown  lands  in 
Ontario.  The  cut  rose  to  a  peak  of  nearly 
800  million  feet  in  1908.  Since  then  it  has 
steadily  declined  until  in  1951  the  total 
cut  of  pine  timber  amounted  to  less  than 
150  million  board  feet  measure.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  present  stands  of  white 
and  red  pine  will  last  for  17  years,  at  even 
the  present  small  cut. 

It  will  have  taken  less  than  a  century  of 
exploitation  to  deplete  the  once-great  pineries 
of  the  Ottawa-Huron  region  in  Ontario  to 
the  vanishing  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  in  1954.  Of  the 
17  years  the  department  allowed  in  the  life- 
span of  our  pine  lumber  industries,  11  have 
passed.  The  latest  figures  I  have,  and  they 
date  from  1962,  bear  out  the  forecast.  In 
1952,  Ontario  produced  about  34  million 
cubic  feet  of  white  and  red  pine  from  cutting 
on  Crown  lands.  Ten  years  later,  in  1962, 
production  was  down  to  about  22  million 
cubic  feet.  I  will  refer  again  to  the  depart- 
ment's 1954  submission,  and  I  quote: 

Just  as  the  sawmill  industry  is  dependent 
on  its  main  source  of  raw  material,  white 
and  red  pine,  so  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  of  much  more  recent  development 
is  dependent  on  black  and  white  spruce, 
and  in  some  sections  balsam.  Pulpwood, 
which  was  first  cut  in  Ontario  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  by  1930  reached  a  produc- 
tion of  one  million  cords  and  by  1951  was 
just  under  three  million  cords. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  cut 
of  spruce  pulpwood  in  Ontario  may  soon 
reach  its  peak  or  a  position  similar  to  that 
reached  by  the  white  pine  sawlog  industry 
in  1908.  Almost  the  same  forces  are  at 
work  with  respect  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry.  The  first  of  these  is  too  rapid  a 
removal  of  the  virgin  stands;  the  second  is 
lack  of  regeneration  on  any  adequate  scale 
after  logging  operations;  the  third  is  lack 
of  adequate  protection  of  the  growing 
forests  from  fire,  insects'  attacks,  human 
waste  and  desecration  and  other  destruc- 
tive agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  mentioned  the  words 
"human  waste  and  desecration"  I  assure  the 
hon.  members  that  later  in  the  estimates  we 
will  document  specific  items  of  this  horrible 
waste  to  which  I  refer,  waste  that  applies 
both  to  the  sawlog  and  the  pulpwood  indus- 
tries. I  will  mention  at  this  point  only  one 
specific  example. 

I  personally  know  of  a  pile  of  logs,  amount- 
ing to   150,000  feet,  that  are  rotten,  having 
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lain  for  three  years.  This  is  in  the  area  of 
Wales  township  in  Algoma.  A  gentleman  I 
know  in  that  area  cut,  skidded  and  hauled 
into  a  skidway  150,000  feet  of  pine  veneer 
logs,  and  after  having  accomplished  this  was 
advised  by  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  that  there  were  some  60  logs  which 
had  been  taken  from  Crown  property.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  this  charge  is 
irue  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  these  logs 
were  seized  and  stayed  there  until  they  were 
not  worth  one  penny.  After  it  was  thoroughly 
established  that  these  logs  had  no  commercial 
value,  the  tickets  from  the  logs  conveniently 
disappeared,  all  but  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  an  example  of  from 
$20,000  to  $30,000  worth  of  wood  that  has 
rotted  on  the  ground.  No  one,  not  even  the 
department,  received  one  nickel  from  this 
valuable  pile  and  never  will.  If  there  is  one 
thing  I  hope  we  will  not  hear  in  this  Legisla- 
ture, it  is  any  reference  to  the  effect  that 
■desecration  and  waste  has  not  taken  place  in 
connection  with  this  tremendous  industry. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  figures:  Pulpwood 
eut  on  Crown  lands  in  1952  amounted  to  just 
under  320  million  cubic  feet;  ten  years  later, 
in  1962,  production  was  down  to  about  235 
million  cubic  feet. 

What,  in  the  light  of  this  background,  is 
the  opinion  of  business  about  the  future  of 
our  pulpwood  industry?  In  January  we  got  a 
partial  answer,  an  answer  outlining  industry's 
plan  for  further  expansion  of  pulpwood  and 
newsprint  productive  capacity.  Here  are  the 
figures  presented  to  the  Ontario  professional 
foresters  association  by  Mr.  Ian  Butters, 
research  consultant  with  the  Ontario  Eco- 
nomic Council: 

Between  1960  and  1964  West  Africa 
increased  its  productive  capacity  by  21.9 
per  cent;  Russia  and  Latin  America  by 
12  per  cent;  Western  Europe  by  6.1  per 
cent;  North  America  3.9  per  cent;  Ontario 
1.7  per  cent. 

Current  expansion  plans  in  Canada  give 
Ontario  only  six  per  cent  of  the  total 
nation-wide  investment.  Six  per  cent  of 
new  investment— $119  million  out  of  the 
$2  billion— to  be  spent  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  urgency  about 
this  situation  that  is  not  immediately  apparent 
on  the  surface.  It  is  not  as  though  our  timber 
resources  were  being  wiped  out  in  one 
catastrophe.  No  single  forest  fire  is  denuding 
our  timber  lands,  there  is  nothing  dramatic 
about  the  decline  of  our  forest  industry,  it  is 
simply  that  we  will  awake  one  day  and  dis- 
cover that  we  have  no  forest  industry. 

Of  all  the  many  crimes  against  nature  in 


the  long  history  of  our  race,  the  destruction 
of  natural  resources  is  possibly  and  probably 
the  worst.  Do  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  know  that  2,000  years  ago  Egypt  was 
the  bread  basket  of  the  civilized  world? 
Egypt,  which  must  now  spend  billions  to 
restore  fertility  to  its  land.  Do  the  hon.  mem- 
bers recall  Biblical  references  to  the  land  of 
milk  and  honey?  Land  that  is  today  barren 
rock  and  desert.  Do  the  hon.  members  know 
that  in  the  middle  ages  Sicily  was  the  richest 
and  most  productive  area  in  Europe?  Sicily 
that  today  has  suffered  from  chronic,  centuries 
old,  economic  depression. 

The  lesson  is  plain  enough  for  all  to  see. 
Too  often  in  the  past  men  have  lived  in  luxury 
at  the  cost  of  condemning  their  grandchildren 
to  a  life  of  poverty.  We  do  it  here  with  sawn 
lumber.  We  built  the  fortunes  of  the  Booths 
of  Ottawa  and  others,  and  consumed  in  a 
century,  wealth  that  nature  took  40,000  years 
to  create!  Yet  now  it  looks  as  though  we  are 
doing  it  with  pulpwood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  minute 
that  the  hon.  Minister  knows  the  dangers  we 
face.  He  knows  already  that  we  are  losing 
our  competitive  position;  that  it  now  costs 
twice  as  much  to  deliver  pulpwood  to  tlie 
mill  in  Ontario  as  it  does  in  British  Columbia. 
And  he  knows  already  that  we  are  endanger- 
ing not  only  the  livelihood  of  our  children 
and  grandchildren,  but  also  the  very  physical 
environment  in  which  they  will  live. 

Recently  R.  S.  M.  Bunney,  chief  forester 
for  the  Dryden  Paper  Company,  said  that 
Ontario  must  double  its  treatment  of  forest 
lands  to  stimulate  regrowth  from  105,000 
acres  to  200,000  acres  a  year.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister knows  that  Mr.  Bunney  is  right;  and 
certainly  a  great  many  of  the  dedicated  pro- 
fessional workers  in  his  department— the  for- 
esters, the  biologists— know  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  Many  of  them  have  discussed  their 
knowledge  of  the  moves  that  should  be  made 
in  these  specific  areas  if  we  are  ever  to  re- 
capture a  place  in  the  forefront  of  this  indus- 
try. 

Instead  of  listening  to  these  people  and 
moving  in  an  ambitious  and  fearless  way  to 
institute  and  extend  a  policy  of  reforestation 
and  utilization  of  thousands  of  acres  of  over- 
aged  pulp,  what  does  the  hon.  Minister  do? 
The  sum  total  of  his  efforts  seems  to  be 
taking  advice  and  juggling  his  selling  pro- 
gramme of  timber  limit  licences  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  few  people  in  the  industry.  I  will  deal 
further  with  this  approach  later  in  the  esti- 
mates. 

The  fact  remains  that  even  when  the  hand- 
writing is   clearly  on   the  wall,   not  enough 
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is  done  to  prevent  the  ultimate  tragedy. 
Some  of  the  department's  work  is  good. 
Conscientious  and  dedicated  men  are  doing 
valuable  research  in  carrying  out  useful  pro- 
grammes and  I  have  appreciated  what  I  have 
been  able  to  see  about  the  department's 
silvaculture  programme  in  various  areas.  But 
it  is  not  good  enough;  we  are  losing  in  a  race 
against  time. 

I  will  not  deal  today  in  detail  with  the 
other  abuses  of  our  natural  environment 
which  must  be  coped  with  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests.  As  we  examine 
the  estimates  we  will  have  comments  to  make 
on  the  shocking,  and  soon  to  be  irreversible, 
deterioration  of  our  fresh  water  fisheries.  We 
will  comment  on  the  shortcomings  of  our 
treatment  of  the  problems  of  wildlife  and 
game;  we  will  comment  on  the  department's 
role  in  the  provision  of  vacation  and  recrea- 
tion facilities.  All  of  these  will  be  examined 
in  dvie  time. 

But  let  me  conclude  my  remarks  today 
by  suggesting  that  we  need  to  take  a  good 
hard  look  at  the  overall  approach  we  take 
to  the  problems  of  our  natural  environment. 
When  the  present  department  was  established 
in  1946,  it  was  felt  that  a  great  step  forward 
had  been  taken,  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
would  benefit  from  the  fact  that  the  manage- 
ment of  all  our  renewable  resources  were 
placed  in  one  department.  Admittedly,  this 
was  a  great  step  forward,  but  I  believe  it  is 
time  to  take  another  step;  time  to  perceive 
that  the  work  of  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  is  entirely  related  to  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment and  that  the  work  of  both  departments 
has  profound  implications  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development  and  for 
The  Department  of  Agriculture.  More  re- 
cently it  has  become  apparent  that  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  must  work 
more  closely  with  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, especially  as  that  department's  efforts 
relate  to  the  ARDA  programme. 

Let  me  sketch  in  a  chain  so  that  we  can 
see,  in  the  simplest  way,  the  vital  relationships 
along  all  aspects  of  our  work  with  our  natural 
environment.  Lands  and  Forests  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  management  of  a  farmer's 
woodlot.  Agriculture  is  involved  because  it 
is  working  with  the  farmer.  So  is  The  De- 
partment of  Economics  and  Development, 
because  the  farmer's  prosperity  is  tied  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  Energy  and  Resources, 
of  course,  is  interested  in  the  water  which 
is  delivered  to  the  stream  and  river  from  the 
farmer's  land.  Then  to  complete  government's 
involvement  in  the  cycle,  in  the  natural  cycle. 
Lands   and   Forests  becomes  involved   again 


with  the  water  when  it  reaches  the  lake; 
and  its  quality  and  its  quantity  determines 
the  value  of  the  lake  for  recreation,  for  sports 
fishing  and  for  commercial  fishing.  We  are, 
I  think,  too  prone  to  carve  our  natural 
environment  into  too  many  little  discreet 
pieces  and  the  present  organization  of  our 
government  encourages   this  tendency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  become  tragically 
apparent  that  this  government  is  made  up  of 
individual  and  separate  entities  called  de- 
partments—each one  responsible  only  to  its 
own  Minister  and  jealous  of  intervention 
by  each  other.  We  deplore  parochialism  and 
narrow  individualism  in  our  municipal  gov- 
ernment structure;  and  we  are  realizing  that 
for  municipal  growth  and  well-being  we  must 
move  toward  regional  government  or  larger 
units  of  government.  We  all  know  that  the 
one  attribute  that  is  stifling  rural  Ontario 
and  choking  the  growth  that  should  be  ours 
is  the  refusal  of  our  local  administrators  to 
co-operate  in  matters  of  general  well-beings 
that  the  result  is  a  hodge-podge  of  over- 
lapping authority  and  that  the  end  result  is 
that  no  area  accomplishes  anything. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  this  govern- 
ment sets  no  example  along  this  line.  We  are 
tired  of  the  old  excuse  that  "this  is  a  federal 
matter"  or  "this  belongs  to  another  depart- 
ment." There  are  hundreds  of  examples  of 
this  narrow  thinking  and  I  will  use  one 
example:  On  several  occasions  I  have  ap- 
proached a  branch  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  with  the  idea  that  a  tree- 
planting  programme  in  specific  areas  that 
would  hire  50  or  so  men  for  three  or  four 
months  would  not  only  do  the  whole  area  a 
badly  needed  service,  but  would  cost  almost 
nothing  in  an  area  completely  dependent  on 
public  welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  told  that  this  branch 
of  the  department  had  troubles  of  its  own, 
was  not  concerned  with  public  welfare  prob- 
lems and,  in  effect,  to  go  about  my  business^ 

An  Hon.  member:  Shocking. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Oh,  never.    Nobody  ever  told  you  that. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  In  effect,  I  was  told  to  go 
about  my  business.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
I  mean  and  I  find  this  attitude  nms  through 
most  departments.  I  am  sure  we  will  never 
cure  the  ills  of  this  country  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  take  a  second  and,  finally,  a  minor 
role  among  the  provinces  until  this  govern- 
ment can  find  people  who  can  think  bigger 
than  this. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Farquhar:  I  call  upon  this  department 
and  the  hon.  Minister  to  abandon  its  solitary 
and  narrow  approach  to  development.  Throw 
away  your  pride  and  agree  to  lean  on,  as  well 
as  oflFer  support  to,  other  departments  and 
establish  a  united  front  in  your  approach  to 
and  your  attack  against  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  industrial  sickness  that  exists  in 
so  many  of  our  northern  areas. 

My  hon.  colleagues  have  on  a  number  of 
occasions  urged  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet 
economic  council— a  super-departmental  com- 
mittee chaired  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— 
which  would  eliminate  the  barriers  erected 
between  departmental  power  empires.  I 
believe  that  such  a  move  would  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  in  coping  with  the 
kind  of  problems  I  have  outlined.  And  I 
join  with  others  on  this  side  of  the  House  in 
urging  it  upon  this  government. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin  has  covered  in  a  very  creditable 
manner  many  of  the  problems  with  which 
northwestern  Ontario,  in  particular  in  con- 
nection with  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  is  faced.  It  would  be  futile,  after  all, 
to  go  back  over  that  territory  and  repeat,  in 
perhaps  many  of  the  same  words,  those  things 
which  he  has  talked  about,  so  I  would  try  at 
this  time  to  perhaps  become  more  specific 
with  regard  to  a  number  of  these  problems 
that  I  would  like  to  mention  to  you,  sir,  and 
to  this  House. 

The  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin 
pointed  out  very  effectively,  I  think,  the  fact 
that  we  in  Ontario  are  not  by  any  means 
approaching  the  degree  of  forest  regenera- 
tion, reforestation,  that  we  should  be  doing. 
This  is  particularly  pointed  out,  I  think  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  would 
agree  with  me,  in  his  flights,  whether  flights 
by  air  or  flights  of  fancy,  over  northwestern 
Ontario  in  recent  months.  There  are  vast 
areas  in  the  far  portions  of  northwestern 
Ontario,  which  are  well  treed,  but  they  are 
to  a  very  great  extent  completely  inaccessible. 
There  is  no  way  to  get  this  valuable  wood 
resource  out  to  the  mills. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  the  thought  that  a  trend  which 
has  developed  in  the  recent  past  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  forest  villages,  forest 
towns  if  you  like,  such  as  Marathon  in  north- 
western Ontario,  Terrace  Bay,  and  so  on,  is 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Up  in  the  far  reaches  of 
the  Nipigon,  up  in  the  Ogoki  section,  up  in 
through  that  part  of  the  country,  I  am  sure 
the    hon.    Minister   will    agree    with    me,    in 


having  flown  over  that  country,  that  there 
are  vast,  virgin  wood  resources. 

In  very  many  instances  these  wood  re- 
sources are  falling  into  desuetude.  They  are 
absolutely  unused,  they  are  aging,  they 
are  falling  down;  and  in  falling  down  they  are 
bringing  healthy  growth  down  with  them.  If 
the  need  for  more  of  the  wood  resources  is  as 
evident  to  the  hon.  Minister  as  we  think  it 
should  be,  and  as  it  is  to  we  people  who  live 
in  northwestern  Ontario,  then  something  of  a 
very  definite  type  of  approach  has  got  to  be 
made.  That  approach  has  got  to  be  made 
not  in  the  distant  future,  it  has  got  to  be  made 
now. 

The  hon.  Minister  pointed  out,  and  very 
rightly  too,  that  trees  do  not  grow  overnight. 
I  am  not  a  silviculturalist  by  any  means,  but 
the  more  or  less  cursory  study  that  I  have 
given  to  the  matter  leads  me  to  believe  that 
some  40  to  50  years  are  required  for  the  de- 
velopment of  many  types  of  trees,  and  greater 
lengths  of  time  for  many  others.  So  I  think 
the  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  come  when  this 
government  has  got  to  face  this  fact  head  on. 
The  time  for  dodging  the  issue  has  long 
passed.  This  is  a  tremendously  important 
thing  to  us  in  Ontario  and  it  can  be  in- 
creasingly important  as  time  goes  on. 

In  looking  over  just  in  the  last  few  days 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  looking  over  the  re- 
source situation  with  regard  to  paper  com- 
panies throughout  the  world,  I  think  I  am 
quite  right  in  stating  that  the  Scandinavian 
situation  has  reached  at  the  present  time  the 
point  of  complete  usage;  they  have  stopped, 
there  is  no  way  for  them  to  increase  their 
production  of  paper  products.  Yet  the  de- 
mand for  paper  all  over  the  world,  in  Europe 
and  on  this  North  American  continent,  is  in- 
creasing every  day.  The  various  forms  of 
wood  resource  that  are  required  to  produce 
paper  or  newsprint,  for  packaging  and  on  into 
an  infinitude  of  uses,  are  increasing  daily; 
therefore,  the  production  must  increase. 

It  is  either  a  matter  of  establishing,  in  the 
very  near  future,  some  of  these  types  of 
forest  villages,  supplying  the  access  roads,  the 
hydro,  the  various  utilities  that  are  required 
for  the  use  of  these  vfllages,  which  makes  it 
a  very  expensive  operation;  or  it  requires  a 
degree  of  concentrated  activity  in  reforesta- 
tion. I  would  like  to  get  it  on  the  record 
again  this  year,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  and  some  people 
in  his  department— he  has  many  qualified 
people— give  serious,  sound  thought  to  this 
problem  and  get  out  of  the  doldrums  of  40 
or  45  million  trees  a  year  from  the  point  of 
view  of  replants,  and  think  in  terms  of  100 
million  or  150  million  trees  a  year,  which  is 
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the  need  for  the  next  30  to  40  years.    I  think 
the  hon.  Minister  agrees  with  me. 

Another  thing— we  reaHze  this,  I  am  sure, 
all  of  us,  it  has  been  talked  about  enough- 
is  that  so  many  of  the  products  of  the  forest 
are  not  being  used  at  the  present  time.  Tree 
species  such  as  poplar,  birch,  and  so  on;  these 
could  be  economically  harvested  at  the  same 
time  as  lumber  and  pulp  species  if  there  was 
a  product  demand  for  them. 

Now  we  know  that  in  birch  and  poplar 
that  demand  does  not  exist  to  any  great  ex- 
tent at  the  present.  Some  of  it  is  being  used 
but  not  the  amount  that  is  available  for  use, 
and  it  is  being  destroyed  by  operators  when 
they  go  into  the  forests  and  cut  down,  or 
break  away,  live,  healthy  growth  to  get  at 
the  desired  species  which  are  required  for 
paper  production. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  this 
last  year  in  a  short  talk  on  this  subject  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  that  we  in  the  Lakehead 
at  the  present  time  have,  and  we  are  very 
proud  of  it,  too,  the  Lakehead  University. 
In  these  premises  they  have  facilities  for  a 
forest  laboratory.  I  am  assured  by  the  people 
in  the  Lakehead  University  that  they  would 
most  welcome  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  re- 
sources of  that  laboratory  to  get  into  the 
problem  of  utilization  of  the  forest  resources 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  being  done  in 
Ontario  at  the  present  time.  I  believe  you 
people  are  doing  something  here  in  Toronto— 
I  would  hope  you  are— but  I  think  that  the 
place  for  this  type  of  activity  is  at  the  site  of 
the  resource,  right  where  the  resources  exist. 
There  are,  at  the  present  time,  many  of  the 
younger  people  in  the  Lakehead  area  who  are 
interested  in  following  a  career  in  forestry.  I 
think  that  your  department,  Mr.  Minister,  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  you 
have  evolved  the  junior  ranger  programme, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  valuable,  very  worth- 
while thing.  But  I  think  this  could  be  carried 
a  step,  or  perhaps  several  steps,  forward  to 
the  point  where  out  of  this  junior  ranger 
programme  we  will  be  able  to  get  some 
young  people  who  will  be  definitely  interested 
in  forestry  and  will  enter  that  field  in  their 
future  lives. 

You  will  hear,  no  doubt,  in  the  near  future, 
and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
will  agree,  that  there  is  presently  a  terribly 
pathetic,  if  you  like,  shortage  of  students 
entering  the  fields  of  geology  and  metallurgy. 
This  is  something  that  industry  has  to  face 
very  definitely  now  and  they  are  going  to 
have  to  do  more  to  encourage  young  people 
to  get  into  these  professions.  I  think  this  is 
true,  too,  of  foresrty.  As  I  repeat,  what  better 
place    to   have   the   forestry   laboratory   than 


right  at  the  scene  of  the  activities,  where 
many  of  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  are 
located  and  where  much  of  the  forest  re- 
source comes  from. 

The  fact  is,  too,  we  know— all  of  us  who 
have  read  the  financial  pages  recently  have 
agreed,  and  I  like  to  see  it,  it  is  a  fine,  healthy 
thing— the  paper  companies  generally,  cer- 
tainly in  this  country,  have  enjoyed  one  of 
their  best  years  profitwise.  They  have  had 
excellent  returns  on  their  investment,  and 
this  is  good,  too,  in  that  it  reacts  to  the  fact 
that,  as  you  pointed  out,  sir,  the  Great  Lakes 
Paper  Company  is  building  a  large  extension 
to  its  operation.  Abitibi  plans  a  large  ex- 
pansion. Domtar,  in  our  general  area,  is  also 
expanding;  and  Provincial  Paper  Company  is 
expanding.  Now  this  is  all  going  to  require 
more  and  more  wood  resources.  They  are 
going  to  need  more  wood  in  order  to  carry 
out  their  operations.  If  their  tonnage  of 
paper  production  increases,  their  require- 
ments of  wood  must  increase.  So  that  this  is 
the  time,  Mr.  Minister,  when  your  department 
has  to  take  a  very,  very  hard  look  at  the  next 
10  to  20  years  in  Ontario's  forest  activities. 

I  will  not  belabour  the  point  any  more; 
the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin 
mentioned  this,  so  there  is  no  point  going 
back  over  it  again.  But  I  would  like,  Mr. 
Chairman,  through  you  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
to  point  out— I  was  very  glad,  too,  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  and  I  had,  I  think, 
a  meeting  of  minds  if  you  like,  on  this  mat- 
ter-the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  A.  C.  Tyrell, 
I  think  that  was  his  name,  who  was  with 
your  department,  as  I  understand  it.  I  was 
very  interested  in  this  report  of  Mr.  Tyrell's; 
so  much  so,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  I  made 
it  a  point  to  take  two  trips  up  into  the  general 
area  which  he  described;  up  the  main 
Northern  Light  Lake  area— through  Saganaga, 
Icarus,  and  so  on— to  inquire  a  little  further 
into  the  situation  which  affects  the  people  in 
Ontario  very  seriously. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  American 
authorities  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  in 
recent  years,  have  seen  fit  to  dispossess  many 
of  the  cottagers  who  were  occupying  beaches 
along  these  lakes.  I  think  the  term  they  used 
as  I  remember  it— I  think  Mr.  Tyrrell  men- 
tioned it— was  that  they  condemned  the  sites 
to  the  use  of  these  people.  Now  the  situation 
develops— it  is  an  understandable  thing,  you 
can  expect  this;  we  have  to  be  careful  and 
aware  of  it— where  these  people  are  wanting 
to  move  into  Canada.  They  want  to  get 
cottage  sites  on  our  lakes  in  Canada,  and  this 
could  be  a  very,  very  wrong  move.  Because 
we  have  an  area  there  that  is  ideally  suited 
to   just  the   situation   that  we   talked   about. 
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again,  with  regard  to  the  Great  River  Road, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

This  Great  River  Road,  I  think  we  are  all 
agreed,  is  going  to  bring  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  people  into  Canada  each 
year.  We  hopefully  look  for  this  to  happen. 
We  believe  it  is  going  to  happen.  Now  it  is 
going  to  be  right  in  the  area  where  this 
paradise  exists,  and  that  is  exactly  what  it  is. 
It  is  a  bit  of  paradise:  Comprised  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  square  miles;  all  very  lovely 
lakes;  different  types  of  beaches— some  are 
sand  beaches,  some  are  pebble  beaches  and 
some  are  solid  rock  beaches;  and  wonderful 
areas  for  the  development  of  recreation  and 
tourist  activity. 

We  could  use  this  type  of  visitor  if  we  do 
not  sell  our  birthright  to  them  and  give  them 
the  choice  areas,  and  all  our  beaches  and  all 
our  lakes.  And  this  is  what  I  fear.  This  is 
what  I  am  very  much  afraid  of.  I  have  talked 
to  the  hon.  Minister's  people  at  the  Lakehead 
and  I  think  I  have  told  you  before,  sir,  that 
I  find  them  very  fine  people.  They  know 
their  work,  they  are  interested  in  their  work, 
and  I  think  they,  too,  are  vastly  concerned 
about  this  problem;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  thsy  are  as  concerned  as  perhaps  they 
should  be.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  for 
far  greater  concern  than  your  people  are 
exhibiting  at  the  present  time. 

It  may  be  that  their  numbers  are  not 
sufficient  for  them  to  make  a  complete  survey 
of  this  whole  area,  to  understand  its  full 
implications  and  possibilities;  or  it  may  be 
that  your  department,  sir,  has  other  ideas 
with  regard  to  the  sale  of  this  property  and 
of  these  cottage  sites— the  proposed  cottage 
sites.  If  that  is  the  case— and  I  would  hope 
it  is  not— that  is,  if  you  feel  that  a  small 
amount  of  money  at  the  present  time  is  going 
to  be  more  important  to  your  department  than 
the  overall  benefit  that  is  going  to  accrue,  to 
the  people  of  this  continent  if  you  like,  but 
particularly  the  people  of  Ontario,  in  keeping 
these  sites  as  inviolate  as  possible  for  the  use 
of  all  the  people;  I  would  hope,  sir,  that  your 
department  will  be  considering  that  very 
thought. 

Now,  I  was  down  just  recently,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  Manitouwadge  area— within  the 
last  three  or  four  months.  In  talking  to  some 
of  the  people  down  there  about  some  of 
the  problems,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  knows  these  problems  thoroughly,  one 
of  the  things  that  they  mentioned  specifically 
was  the  need  for  a  park  for  tourists  and  others 
going  there,  with  cabin  and  trailer  facilities. 
Apparently  there  is  no  proper  park  facility 
available,  and  they  feel  this  would  be  a  real 


asset  to  the  area.  I  must  agree  that  this  is 
something  that  has  got  to  come  eventually, 
and  if  it  must  come  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  why  could  it  not  be  done  this 
year  rather  than  three,  or  four  or  five  years 
from  now?  Now  is  when  the  need  is  great. 
Now  is  when  it  can  supply  a  real  demand. 

The  matter  of  vandalism,  too,  that  has  been 
mentioned  by  other  speakers,  is  a  regrettable 
situation.  I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done 
about  it,  or  the  way;  but  certainly  some 
specific  attempt  can  be  made,  in  certain  areas, 
to  curb  the  type  of  vandalism  that  is  going 
on  in  the  park  areas.  The  surroundings  be- 
come absolutely  unbearable  after  some  people 
have  been  in  there  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
Whether  it  is  lack  of  policing,  or  the  impos- 
sibility of  policing,  I  do  not  quite  know,  but 
surely  some  way  can  be  found  by  the  depart- 
ment to  improve  these  conditions.  I  notice, 
too,  and  I  think  probably  the  hon.  Minister 
has  had  this  brought  to  his  attention  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  the  fact  that  signs  asking 
people  to  do  certain  things  within  reason 
are  maliciously  destroyed— almost  as  fast  as 
they  are  put  up.  I  would  think  that  perhaps 
more  teeth  could  be  put  into  the  approach 
with  regard  to  this  thing.  That  people  who 
are  apprehended  in  acts  of  this  kind,  should 
be  made  an  example  of.  I  think  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  this  sort  of  thing 
stamped  out  to  as  great  a  degree  as  possible. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  bad.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  bad;  last  year  it  was  much,  much 
worse.  I  think  that  some  real  attention  should 
be  given  here  and  I  am  afraid  that  the 
department  is  not,  for  one  reason  or  another 
—I  do  not  know  what  the  reason  is— giving 
these  matters  the  attention  that  they  deserve 
and  should  have. 

There  are  other  areas  that  I  would  partic- 
ularly like  to  speak  of,  Mr.  Chairman.  Not 
too  long  ago,  two  or  three  Ontario  news- 
papers published  reports  with  regard  to  over- 
fishing of  various  waters.  We  had  a  situation 
of  this  kind  up  in  the  Lakehead  area,  in  the 
Lac  des  Mille  Lacs  area,  which  I  am  sure 
you  would  know,  sir.  It  is  pretty  generally 
conceded  by  the  people  who  know  this  area 
so  very  well  that  this  whole  lake  area  is  being 
terribly  over-fished.  Now  some  people  sup- 
port the  hon.  Minister.  They  say  it  is  not 
so;  they  say  that  the  tonnage  allowed  the 
commercial  people  up  in  that  area  is  of  an 
amount  that  is  within  reason.  But  what  has 
not  apparently  been  brought  to  the  hon. 
Minister's  attention,  is  the  fact  that  many 
people  believe  that  the  commercial  fishermen 
in  these  lakes  are  going  in  by  back  roads,  and 
so  on,  and  taking  out  much  more  in  the  way 
of  fish  than  they  are  supposed  to  under  their 
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agreements  with  the  hon.  Minister's  depart- 
ment. I  do  not  want  to  make  a  particular 
point  of  this,  sir,  but  I  think  that  I  can  very 
definitely  prove  to  you  that  this  is  the  situ- 
ation in  more  than  one  case,  at  this  time.  I 
think  that  the  hon.  Minister's  department 
should  take  steps  to  see  that  this  is  stopped. 

The  Lac  des  Mille  Lacs  area  is  a  very 
important  area  to  the  local  people,  they  use 
it  winter  and  summer.  I  think  they  use  it 
with  discretion,  I  do  not  think  that  they  try 
to  over-fish  it,  they  try  to  play  the  game  as 
good  sports  and  so  on,  and  I  wonder  if  this 
department  is  giving  them  the  co-operation 
that  they  should  have. 

Another  area  that  will  be  coming  up  at 
another  time  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  hunters,  in  the  last  two  years 
at  least,  have  been  very  unhappy  about  the 
department's  method  of  tagging  big  game.  I 
remember  very  vividly  some  years  ago  that 
a  metal  tag  was  used,  but  apparently  that  was 
unsatisfactory  for  some  reason  or  another  and 
a  paper  tag  appears  to  have  been  substituted. 
People  who  are  interested  in  big  game  hunt- 
ing are  not  at  all  happy  about  this  paper  tag 
thing. 

Discussing  it  briefly  in  committee  the  other 
day  I  was  told  by  Mr.  MacDougall  that  the 
department  is  considering  the  use  of  a  plastic 
tag,  which  I  would  hope  would  have  merit 
and  might  answer  this  problem.  I  have  been 
talking  to  game  and  fish  people  at  the  various 
clubs  and  none  of  them  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  situation  at  all  in  so  many  of  these 
areas.  I  am  wondering  if  the  game  and  fish 
conservation  clubs  are  getting  together  with 
the  officials  of  the  hon.  Minister's  department 
as  often  as  they  should  do,  if  there  should 
not  be  some  avenue  of  closer  and  better 
approach  set  up  so  that  definite  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  meetings  at  regular  inter- 
vals and  these  problems  could  be  discussed 
on  a  local  basis  and  not  have  the  degree  of 
turmoil  that  goes  on  year  after  year  on  the 
problem. 

These  things  should  be  settled  locally. 
Surely  if  they  cannot  be  settled  locally  the 
answer  could  be  decided  on  as  suggested  to 
the  hon.  Minister  and  he  could  give  his  agree- 
ment or  not,  as  he  sees  fit  or  as  his  department 
people  feel.  But  at  least  he  wovild  be  on  top 
of  the  question  and  these  people  would  feel 
that  they  were  getting  some  attention  on  the 
questions  that  they  are  raising  from  time  to 
time. 

Up  in  this  area  that  I  was  talking  about 
ivist  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
many  sites  up  in  that  part  of  the  country  that 
should  be  investigated  now— now,  this  year— 
for  possible  purchase.   These   are   sites   that 


this  province  is  going  to  need  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future  and  today  they  can  get  them 
for  virtually  a  song.  Yet  they  let  time  go  by 
and  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties that  they  have  and  it  is  going  to  cost  a 
great  deal  more  money  to  get  these  sites,  and 
to  use  them  in  planning  that  is  going  to  come 
up  with  a  proper  answer  to  the  tourist  and 
recreation  situation  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

There  is  a  lot  of  Crown  land,  as  we  know, 
but  this  Crown  land  should  be  very  carefully 
surveyed  and  laid  out.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Sleeman  and  some  of  his  people  at  the  Lake- 
head  are  doing  quite  a  good  job  with  regard 
to  this,  but  I  am  hoping  that  after  some 
conversations  that  I  have  had  with  them  that 
it  will  be  possible  for  more  attention  to  be 
paid  to  these  problems  by  the  department  in 
this  next  year  or  two  or  three. 

Another  thing  that  we  are  becoming  more 
and  more  aware  of  up  west,  and  I  think  it 
possibly  true  here,  too,  is  that  in  manv  of  the 
areas  you  have  a  situation  where  airplanes  are 
being  brought  into  some  of  the  more  remote 
lakes.  At  the  same  time  you  have  these  air- 
planes coming  in  and  landing  on  the  water 
you  have  water  skiing  going  on,  motor  boats 
of  various  speeds  being  used  in  the  lakes, 
and  swimmers,  of  course,  in  the  warmer  in- 
land lakes.  The  fact  is,  I  think,  and  anyone 
with  reason  would  agree,  that  a  conglomera- 
tion of  these  activities  in  any  one  lake  are 
absolutely  incompatible. 

If  an  area  of  the  lake  is  good  for  water 
skiing,  it  should  be  kept  for  water  skiing; 
if  it  is  good  for  boating,  keep  it  for  boat- 
ing. We  have  seen  too  many  accidents 
where  people  have  been  out  motor  boating 
and  have  piled  into  swimmers  and  piers  and 
so  on.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  need 
for  this  to  come  about  in  those  lakes.  I  do 
think  that  some  thought  should  be  given  to 
the  matter  now  and  if  any  sound  plan  of  any 
merit  at  all  is  brought  about,  I  think  it  should 
be  made  to  stick.  Rules  should  be  defined 
for  these  various  lakes  and  the  sports  and 
types  of  activities  that  can  go  on. 

As  you  probably  know,  up  in  that  part  of 
the  country  you  will  find  very  large  areas 
where  motor  boats— with  outboard  motors  and 
inboard  motors,  and  so  on— are  just  not  per- 
mitted. This  is  true  particularlv  in  the  Ameri- 
can section  and  I  think  that  this  is  something 
that  we  too  must  investigate  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  We  know  that  many  of  the 
outfitters  up  there  have  up  to  300  canoes  and 
there  will  be  200  or  250  of  them  in  the  water 
every  day.  Canoeing  is  perhaps  creating  more 
interest  up  in  that  country  now  than  it  has 
over  the   past   several   years.    I  believe  that 
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some  thought  should  be  given  by  the  depart- 
ment to  the  idea  of  excluding  certain  areas  of 
that  part  of  the  country  to  motor  boats— 
outboard  motors  or  inboard  motors— at  all 
times.  They  should  be  confined  to  manually 
powered  boats. 

I  think  that  many  of  the  outfitters  up  there 
agree  with  this  approach.  They  think  that  it 
has  some  sound  reasoning  behind  it,  because 
of  the  various  factors  involved.  The  peace- 
fulness  of  the  area;  the  exercise  involved; 
the  desire  of  people  to  get  back  to  nature, 
perhaps  in  a  bigger  and  better  way  than  they 
have  been  doing  for  some  time. 

These  things  are  all  matters  that  I  would 
have  liked  to  elaborate  on,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  going  to  do  any  good  at  this  time  to 
elaborate  upon  them.  I  think  the  mere  fact 
that  they  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  to  the 
hon.  Minister  should  recommend  them  to  his 
consideration.  I  would  hope  that  as  time  goes 
on  in  the  estimates  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  many  of  these  matters  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  and  I  would 
hope  to  get  his  opinions  on  many  of  these 
matters. 

So,  hke  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin,  I  have  no  desire  to  be  ultra- 
critical  of  the  attitude  and  the  activities  of 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  in  any 
way,  but  I  still  must  say,  and  must  very 
definitely  say,  that  there  is  room  for  criticism 
in  the  department's  activities  and  that  we 
have  every  right,  you  will  agree  I  am  sure, 
to  make  these  criticisms  when  we  see  the 
need  for  them. 

In  the  light  of  it  all,  I  would  hope  that 
the  hon.  Minister  will  not  look  with  too 
jaundiced  an  eye  upon  the  requests  that  we 
may  make  from  time  to  time  of  the  depart- 
ment. We  will  not  expect  the  impossible,  but 
we  do  expect  that  the  work  of  the  department 
will  go  on  to  the  benefit  of  industry,  labour, 
and  the  people  of  Ontario  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  has  in  the  past.  I  wish  the  department 
well  in  the  future,  but  we  would  look  for  even 
more  co-operation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
with  regard  to  the  details  here,  or  rather 
perhaps  these  addresses  have  been  of  sufii- 
cient  detail  to  require  me  to  take  them  item 
by  item;  it  might  speed  matters  up  a  bit  if  I 
dealt  with  just  a  few  of  these  things  before 
we  move  on  to  more  specific  ones. 

I  have  in  my  hand  here  a  note  dealing 
"with  a  very  particular  one  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Fort  William  brought  up,  a 
recommendation  actually  made  today,  for  a 
new  plastic  tag  to  replace  the  paper  tag,  so 


that   on    that   particular   point   that   he   has 
raised  action  has  coincided  with  the  comment. 

Mr.  Troy:  Quick  action  on  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  On  a  number  of  charges, 
or  a  number  of  suggestions,  of  over-fishing 
here  or  of  vandalism  there  or  of  taking  fish 
by  stealth,  and  so  forth;  these  are  items  that 
in  a  great  large  area,  with  a  very  big  depart- 
ment administering  it,  we  are  bound  to  have 
from  time  to  time;  and  we  do  hear  about 
them. 

But  I  am  glad  to  say,  sir,  that  they  are 
isolated  cases  and  that  they  get  as  quick 
action  as  we  can  give  them  whenever  they 
come  to  our  attention.  It  is  a  very  vast  north 
country.  The  more  I  see  of  it  the  more  I 
appreciate  that  fact  that  there  is  tremendous 
space  there  to  carry  out  a  good  many  acti- 
vities. 

I  would  say  that  I  would  hate  to  think  that 
we  would  have  to  restrict  too  severely  the 
opportunity  of  citizens  to  obtain  their  cottages 
and  obtain  little  areas  in  lakes  here  and 
there  through  the  north  to  a  point  where  they 
could  not  get  them  at  all  because  of  the 
withholding  of  areas  for  general  public  pur- 
poses. In  this  area  I  still  think  there  is  room 
for  both,  lots  of  room  for  both. 

Now  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Mani- 
toulin  mentioned  particularly— and  the  hon. 
member  for  Fort  William  did  refer  to  the 
area— that  there  are  vast  areas  of  timber  in 
this  province  which  are  outside  what  is  pres- 
(cntly  in  the  economic  limit.  I  think  we  all 
recognize  that.  That  timber  is  just  like  roses; 
some  roses  are  bom  to  blush  unseen,  and  so 
that  timber  is  born  to  die  uncut.  But  we 
should  strive  to  push  these  economic  limits 
farther  and  farther  into  the  hinterland;  and 
certainly  we  have  that  in  mind  and  that  is  a 
common  purpose. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  with  respect  to  work- 
ing with  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
ARDA  programmes  do  bring  our  two  depart- 
ments and  other  departments  together.  We 
recognize  that  as  being  so  important  that  we 
have  the  deputy  Minister  himself  as  the  per- 
manent officer  representing  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  on  that  interdepart- 
mental committee. 

However,  I  cannot  let  the  general  state- 
ment which  was  endorsed  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  WiUiam— only 
he  did  it  in  a  very  general  way— the  statement 
that  we  are  failing  in  our  plans,  that  we  are 
not  doing  anything  really  worthwhile  in 
overall  planning  in  this  province.  On  that 
point  I  am  going  to  take  a  moment  or  two, 
because  on   that  point   our  friends   opposite 
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are  away  off  base  when  they  make  the  allega- 
tion that  I  have  heard  here  this  afternoon. 

When  considering  planning  in  the  depart- 
ment we  must  always  keep  in  mind  the 
breadth  of  the  responsibility  involved  across 
the  whole  province.  We  recognize  that  that 
responsibility  does  exist,  that  there  is  a  great 
responsibility  to  manage  the  renewable  re- 
sources of  this  far-flung  province,  not  only 
timber  but  also  fish,  wildlife  and  recreation. 
Each  individual  use  must  be  planned  for;  but 
in  addition,  where  conflict  exists  among  uses 
in  the  same  area,  a  resolution  of  these  con- 
flicts must  be  sought  and  found. 

In  recognition  of  the  complexity  of  re- 
source management  today,  each  of  our  22 
districts  in  the  province  has  been  working  on, 
and  16  of  them  have  produced,  their  land  use 
plans.  Just  by  way  of  example,  I  have  in  my 
hand  here  the  land  use  plan  of  the  White 
River  district,  which  has  just  recently  been 
submitted  for  approval  at  the  level  of  the 
deputy  and  myself;  and  another  one  here,  two 
different  sections,  this  happens  to  be  the 
Tweed  forest  district  land  use  plan.  Both  of 
these  are  very  current  and  represent  the  type 
of  thing  that  is  going  on  at  the  local  level 
under  definite  instructions  so  that  we  have 
plans  for  every  district  in  relation  to  land 
use. 

Now  we  have  at  most  of  the  districts— and 
this  applies  particularly  in  northern  Ontario— 
what  I  think  should  be  made  more  use  of 
and  that  is  the  local  land  use  council.  The 
district  forester  is  the  chairman  of  each  and 
the  local  member  is  a  member.  In  the  case 
of  Kenora  for  example,  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  (Mr.  Gibson)  is  a  member  on  it. 
It  is  not  a  political  business,  the  local 
member  in  the  area  is  a  member  of  that 
particular  committee.  Now  that  committee  at 
the  local  level  can  take  on  anything  practic- 
ally in  this  whole  planning  and  go  over  it 
and  discuss  it  and  recommend. 

I  have  recently  sent  out  instructions— and 
I  will  double  them  again,  doublebarrel  this— 
instructions  that  our  foresters  should  activate 
those  committees  more  perhaps  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  Perhaps  the  people 
have  not  been  asking  for  action  and  they  have 
not  had  it,  but  that  is  what  we  want  them 
to  have.  That  will  not  only  bring  out  the 
local  needs,  it  will  also  help  us  in  the 
branches  concerned  to  get  the  requirements 
just  that  much  more  clearly. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  a  member  of  the  one  in 
Sudbury. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  is  a  member.  That  is  my  explana- 


tion—and I  do  not  think  I  need  labour  that— 
with  the  reference  again  to  this  overall  plan 
and  policies  programme,  which  bears  a  date 
as  recent  as  November  30,  1964,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  latest  in  a  series  of  planning 
activities  that  have  been  going  on  under  my 
predecessors  and  now  under  myself  in  rela- 
tion to  a  continuing  study  and  planning  of 
what  should  be  done  for  the  future  in  the 
department  in  relation  to  these  natural 
resources. 

That  is  a  highly  important  matter  and  we 
say  that  we  are  glad  to  have  you  criticize 
us,  but  we  do  not  like  you  to  take  an  overall 
attitude  that  we  are  not  doing  anything, 
because  we  are  doing  an  awful  lot.  When  I 
say  that,  it  is  the  engineering  staff  throughout 
the  province  which  is  doing  it,  and  they  are 
not  interfered  with  at  headquarters. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
find  out  what  they  are  doing.  Up  until  the 
very  last  moment  last  year  the  people  of 
Blind  River  and  the  surrounding  area  hoped 
that  the  Dominion  Tar  and  Chemical  Com- 
pany would  locate  their  operation  at  Blind 
River.  Then  at  the  very  last  moment  they 
discovered,  much  to  their  regret  and,  indeed, 
their  chagrin,  that  that  company  had  decided 
to  locate  in  Obitsibi  county  in  Quebec 
instead. 

Now  perhaps  the  hon.  gentleman  would 
favour  this  House  with  some  explanation, 
and  I  ask  him  most  courteously  to  do  so,  as 
to  what  steps  this  department  took  to  per- 
suade Domtar  to  locate  their  operation  at 
Blind  River. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  in  connec- 
tion with  that,  we  took  all  the  steps  that  we 
could  take  in  relation  to  it.  We  went  over 
with  them  the  planning,  we  went  over  with 
them  the  areas  that  would  be  available,  or  the 
expansion  of  areas  that  they  already  had 
that  they  might  need.  We  went  over  with 
them  all  the  details  in  relation  to  the  actual 
existing  factors.  They  did  a  survey  and  we 
had  a  survey  of  what  was  known  of  the 
resources  of  the  area. 

We  would  very  much  like  to  have  seen 
them  come  in  there;  but  let  me  say  that  away 
back  since  1930,  or  thereabouts,  there  has 
been  a  hope  that  a  pulp  and  paper  mill 
would  come  into  that  area.  These  rights  stem 
back  in  complete  line  of  succession,  uninter- 
rupted line  of  succession,  away  back  to  those 
days  and  by  good  persuasion  or  arguments 
the  people  who  got  these  rights  in  the  first 
place  have  been  able  to  maintain  them  on 
some  basis  with  the  thought  that  this  was 
going  to  happen  at  some  time. 
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Thfere  did  occur  a  few  years  ago  a  substan- 
tial expansion  in  the  wood  industry,  in  the 
sawlog  industry  part  of  the  operations  of 
this  company  in  that  area,  as  my  hon,  friend 
knows.  There  is  today  at  Bhnd  River  a  very 
up-to-the-minute  400,000-cord  capacity  mill. 
I  myself  saw  the  mill  in  operation  a  short 
time  ago,  and  was  quite  amazed  to  see  some 
of  the  equipment  that  was  in  use  there.  One 
piece  of  equipment  was  capable  of  picking 
up  no  less  than  eight  cords  in  one  mouthful 
and  carrying  it  at  30  ot  40  miles  an  hour 
across  the  area  to  deposit  it  somewhere  else. 
There  are  employed  in  this  sawmill  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood,  something  more 
than  200  men  and  upwards  of  200  in  the 
bush  cutting  operations.  So  that  there  is 
quite  a  substantial  wood  operation  based  at 
Blind  River  and  that,  we  hope,  will  continue. 

I  will  tell  my  hon.  friend  quite  frankly 
that  in  September  I  thought  that  they  were 
going  in  there.  I  was  as  disappointed  as  any- 
body else  when  I  found  that  they  were  not. 
But  I  do  think,  on  the  basis  of  the  designated 
area  rights  and  aids  that  existed,  on  that 
basis,  I  think  that  the  position  in  Ontario 
was  equal  of  that  of  Quebec.  I  do  not  think 
there  were  any  advantages  in  that  respect 
and  I  think  the  final  answer  came  in  their 
appraisal  of  the  actual  wood  content  and  the 
facilities  for  the  mill,  in  relation  to  those 
things.  Some  people  might  suggest  there 
might  have  been  other  political  aspects,  but 
I  can  scarcely  believe  that  because  this  was 
located  in  the  area  of  the  riding  of  the  Rt. 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  who,  I  am 
sure,  was  just  as  anxious  as  we  were— and  as 
anxious  as  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin  would  be— to  have  this  industry 
come  in  there.  I  think  it  was  a  decision 
based  on  their  own  appraisals,  disappointing 
to  us,  but  nevertheless  one  of  these  things  that 
can  happen.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  not  the  possibility  of  that  area  being 
operated  as  a  pulp  and  paper  industry  as 
well.  We  believe  that  the  quantity  of 
material  in  that  general  area  is  still  capable 
of  supporting  both.  It  would  not  be  perhaps 
too  large  a  pulp  and  paper  mill,  but  a  fair- 
sized  one  or,  and  this  is  something  that 
should  not  be  discounted  or  overlooked,  a 
rapid  and  real  expansion  in  the  sawlogging 
part  of  it  with  some  other  ancillary  method 
of  handling  the  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  we  have  not  been  en- 
lightened very  much  as  to  the  details  of  the 
steps  that  the  department  took  to  persuade 
Domtar  to  locate  in  the  Blind  River  area,  and 
it  is  a  pity  from  a  number  of  points  of  view 
that  they  did   not  locate  there.    That  hard- 


pressed  and  depressed  area  which  suffered 
such  a  great  blow  from  the  diminution  of  the 
federal— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  may  be  surprised. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —demand  for  uranium,  might 
well  have  seen  a  new  sunrise  in  the  economic 
sense  had  Domtar  chosen  to  locate  their 
operation  in  Blind  River.  Really  the  area  has 
so  many  economic  advantages  and  facilities 
to  offer  industry.  It  has  access  to  the  greatest 
asset  in  the  North  American  continent,  the 
Great  Lakes  watershed;  it  has  rail  transpor- 
tation; it  has  a  work  force— a  work  force  that 
is  trained  and  accustomed  to  woodworking 
operations;  and  it  has  proximity  to  natural 
gas  by  extension  of  the  northern  Ontario 
natural  gas  line  from  the  Sudbury  area. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  things,  and  really 
there  are  some  advantages  that  Abitibi  county 
cannot  offer  in  the  ones  that  I  have  enumer- 
ated, but  it  just  does  seem  to  me— speaking  as 
an  Ontarian— that  in  every  round  that  we 
have  with  Mr.  Levesque,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration,  we  lose.  Mr.  Levesque 
either  decisions  us,  or  he  knocks  us  out.  He 
did  that  with  the  Atlas  Steel  expansion  at 
Welland,  and  now  he  has  done  it  with  the 
Domtar  operations  which  he  persuaded  to 
come  into  the  province  of  Quebec. 

I  just  wish  that  some  time  in  the  future  that 
when  we  take  Mr.  Levesque  on  in  a  15- 
rounder  that  the  referees  will  accord  us  the 
decision  at  the  end  of  the  contest. 

Then  another  thought  strikes  me  that  per- 
haps sufficient  inducement,  I  do  not  know, 
we  have  not  heard  from  the  hon.  Minister, 
was  not  offered  to  the  company  in  question 
by  way  of  subsidies  even.  We  in  this  party,  it 
has  been  placed  on  record  on  a  good  many 
occasions,  would  not  be  averse— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Who  is  the  Dominion 

member  there? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Let  me  just  tell  you.  He  is  the 
Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  right.  What 
does  he  do? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Listen  to  this.  At  the  next  con- 
test at  the  polls,  federally,  he  is  still  going 
to  be  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then,  instead  of  all  the  noise 
from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  let  me  ask 
you  if  you  are  for  Diefenbaker. 
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>Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  I  will  tell  you 
iv'hat  I  will  say.  I  think  he  is  a  better  man 
than  Mr.  Pearson. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  you  really? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Very  much  so. 

-*^Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Comparisons  are  odious,  and 
that  one  really  downgrades  Mr.  Pearson. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No. 

'if' 

.:Mr.  Sopha:  However,  I  want  to  make  refer- 
ence to  a  statement;  unlike  my  hon.  friend 
from  York  South  I  do  not  carry  newspaper 
clippings  around  with  me,  but  I  have  pretty 
well  committed  the  essence  of  this  one  to 
memory.  A  statement  made  with  respect  to 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Ontario  by 
an  economist,  I  think  he  was,  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development.  I  wish 
the  hon.  Minister  was  in  his  seat  so  that  he 
could  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  I  thought  it 
was  a  very  strange  statement  to  be  made  by 
a  senior  civil  servant  of  this  government  and, 
indeed,  I  might  even— without  exaggeration 
—say  that  it  was  a  very  foolish  statement. 

He  was  speaking  to  some  respectable  group 
of  people  in  the  forest  industry,  and  I  believe 
it  was  downtown  in  this  city.  The  import  of 
his  remarks  were  that  these  companies  and 
these  provinces  in  this  country  that  are 
engaging  in  large  expansion  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  in  this  country  had  better 
watch  out.  He  said  they  had  better  beware 
of  the  economic  future  for  them  because,  with 
the  increase  in  the  output  of  pulp  products, 
raw  pulp  and  paper  and  other  products  that 
come  from  that  industry,  there  was  a  danger 
of  price  competition  to  the  extent  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  find  markets  on  the  one 
hand,  and  they  might  not  be  able  to  support 
this  great  expansion  that  had  taken  place. 
And  he  offered,  in  support  of  his  argument, 
some  very  dramatic  figures.  I  am  going  to  cite 
them  from  memory.  He  said  that  the  prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia  had  seen,  in  the 
last  three  years,  an  expansion  in  the  pulp 
industry  of  $1,300,000,000.  In  the  same 
period,  the  expansion  of  production  in  On- 
tario had  been  $119,000,000. 

In  other  words,  Ontario— which  can  claim 
in  terms  of  area  as  much  forest-covered  land 
as  British  Columbia,  I  dare  say,  though  per- 
haps not  as  much  yield  per  acre— in  the  same 
period  had  only  been  able  to  garner  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  if  my  mathematics  are 
correct,  of  the  expansion  that  British 
Columbia  has  seen. 


Now  immediately  it  struck  me  that  what  I 
read  may  be  typified  as  sour  grapes  coming 
from  a  responsible  official  of  The  Department 
of  Economics  and  Development.  Indeed,  I 
thought  they  were  strange  words  coming  from 
an  official  of  a  province  that  has  not  had  a 
new  pulp  mill  or  has  not  had  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  pulp  mill  since,  I  believe,  1954. 
In  the  last  eleven  years  we  have  not  had  a 
new  company  come  in  and  open  up  a  wood- 
working operation  and  the  establishment  of 
the  process  to  carry  it  through  to  a  finished 
product.  Certainly  we  have  had  expansions 
in  existing  mills— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Woodworking  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —but  we  have  not  had  the 
establishment  of  a  new  pulp  mill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  here,  you  have  an  official, 
downtown,  filling  his  lungs  full  of  oxygen, 
and  talking  about  a  province  that  has  had  a 
$1.3  billion  expansion.  Is  that  not  an  enor- 
mous sum?  Why,  that  is  almost  as  much  as 
the  debt  of  the  goveriunent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  My  hon.  friend  is  talk- 
ing from  memory.  Actually,  the  correct 
figure  is  about  half  that  amount. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  will  get  the  clipping. 
I  will  have  it  here  tonight.  I  had  a  photostat 
made  of  it.  It  was  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  and  I  will  make  you  eat  your  words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  There  is  no  session 
tonight. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  tomorrow.  At  the  next 
sitting  I  will  have  it  here  and  I  will  show  you 
in  black  and  white.  Somebody  will  read  it  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  where  it  says  $1.3 
billion— in  B.C.  Now  let  us  take  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  at  his  word. 
Supposing  it  is  half  of  that  amount.  Half 
of  $1.3  billion  is  $650,000,000,  and  even  that 
testifies— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  My  hon.  friend  does  not 
realize  that  the  B.C.  figure  was  based  on  the 
logging  industry  and  that  pulp  and  paper  has 
come  in  recently,  whereas  we  have  been 
based  on  pulp  and  paper  and  eventually— 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  What  about  the  exist- 
ing mills  at  the  Lakehead?   What  about— 
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Mr.  Sopha:  No,  no,  no.  The  official  said, 
and  I  repeat,  he  said  that  the  expansion  in 
the  B.C.  pulp  industry  alone  was  $1.3  billion 
and  the  expansion  of  plants  in  Ontario  was 
$119  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  All  right.  Now  my  hon. 
friend  is  talking  from  memory.  I  have  got 
something.  I  am  talking  right  from  the  paper. 
The  Ontario  Logger: 

Record    pulpwood    harvest    forecast    for 

1965  in  Ontario— Industry   faces   a  labour 

shortage. 

That  is  more  like  the  truth. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  well,  it  is  not  what  1  am 
talking  about,  and  we  will  continue.  It  is 
just  appropriate  that  the  clock  is  at  6  o'clock, 
because  I  will  be  able  to  read  this  clipping 
into  the  record  at  the  next  sitting  of  this 
House  that  deals  with  this  matter. 


Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  of  supply  rise  and  report 
progress  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with 
second  readings  and  the  estimates  of  this 
department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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TxiESDAY,  March  16,  1965 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery, 
students  from  Orde  Street  public  school, 
Toronto,  and  Olivet  day  school,  Islington. 

I  do  now  adjourn  the  House  during 
pleasure. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the 
hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  Mr.  G.  H.  S. 
Jackson,  who  is  the  principal  British  trade 
commissioner  in  Toronto  and  who  is  here 
today  representing  the  High  Commissioner 
of  Great  Britain  to  Canada,  Sir  Henry  Lintott. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  a  very  pleasant  duty  to  per- 
form and  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  intro- 
duce him  to  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Jackson! 

Mr.  G.  H.  S.  Jackson:  Mr.  Speaker,  sir,  by 
your  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  on  the  in- 
struction of  and  in  representation  of  Sir  Henry 
Lintott,  my  High  Commissioner  in  Ottawa,  I 
have  the  honour  and  privilege  of  attending 
on  your  assembly  today  with  an  eminently 
parliamentary  mission. 

In  July  of  last  year,  the  member  for  Wood- 
ford, Essex,  in  England  decided  that  60  years 
in  Parliament  represented  a  good  round  figure 
of  politically  active  years.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  accordingly  announced  that  he 
would  not  stand  for  re-election.  In  the 
following  September  he  was  visited  by  an  all- 
party  Parliamentary  delegation.  The  dele- 
gation's function  was  to  express  the  gratitude 
and  affection  of  the  entire  House  of  Commons 
on  the  occasion  of  a  momentous  farewell  in 
the  history  of  Parliaments.  A  photograph  was 
taken  on  that  occasion.  The  names  recorded 
on  the  back  of  the  picture  here  before  us 
include  the  then  Prime  Minister  and  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home 
and  Mr.  Harold  Wilson,  today  serving  Her 
Majesty  in  somewhat  different  capacities.  And 
also  Mr.  Emmanuel  Shinwell,  MP,  Mr.  Selvi^n 


Lloyd,  then  leader  of  the  House;  Mr.  Joe 
Grimond,  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party;  Sir 
Thomas  Moore,  deputy  Father  of  the  House; 
and  Mr.  D.  W.  S.  Lidderdale,  clerk  assistant 
of  the  House. 

When  this  picture  was  seen  by  the  British 
High  Commissioner  to  Canada,  he  decided 
that  it  was  unique  in  its  human  and  artistic 
merits,  in  its  parliamentary  and  democratic 
significance  and,  in  particular,  in  the  warmth, 
and  indeed  the  poignancy,  with  which  the 
focal  personality  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
emerged,  a  poignancy  enhanced  meanwhile 
by  his  supervening  death.  Sir  Henry  Lintott 
accordingly  determined  to  offer  this  memento 
of  a  great  statesman,  this  distillation  of  all 
that  parliamentary  democracy  signified  to 
your  own  great  equivalent  body  here  in 
Ontario. 

You,  sir,  have  graciously  accepted  that  offer 
on  behalf  of  the  legislative  assembly,  assur- 
ing me  that  this  record  of  a  tribute  offered 
by  your  fellow-parliamentarians  in  London 
will  find  a  welcome  home  and  fill  an  appro- 
priate niche  in  these  precincts  of  your  own. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  would  rejoice  that 
your  assembly  will  be  the  repository  of  so 
happy  a  symbol  of  one  of  his  own  "finest 
hours,"  a  symbol  too  of  one  of  those  placid 
waterholes  in  the  lusty  jungle  of  parlia- 
mentary democracy,  the  paths  of  which  he, 
like  hon.  members  here  today,  knew  and 
loved  so  well. 

It  has  been  gracious  of  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
accept  this  memento  with  cordiality  and  with 
all  the  dignity  of  your  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. In  offering  it  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
British  High  Commissioner  to  Canada,  I  thank 
you  in  his  name  for  your  courtesy  and  under- 
standing, as  also  I  think  the  legislative  assem- 
bly of  this  great  Canadian  province  in  which 
I,  too,  am  privileged  to  serve  daily  with  ever 
more  satisfaction  and  may  I  say,  affection. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  offer  you 
this  picture. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Hon.  members  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Commissioner,  on  behalf  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Ontario  I  accept  with  sincere 
thanks  this  gift  from  the  British  High  Com- 
missioner   to    Canada.    This    is,    indeed,    a 
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memorable  occasion!  We,  who  are  members 
of  the  Legislature,  once  again,  as  many  times 
in  the  past,  have  been  linked  with  the 
mother  of  Parliaments  at  Westminster,  from 
which  we  derive  our  heritage.  This  new  link 
is  forged  in  the  memory  of  the  greatest  parlia- 
mentarian of  our  age,  Sir  Winston  Spencer 
Churchill. 

The  picture  shall  fiiicl  a  home  within  the 
precincts  of  this  building,  where  its  presence 
will  be  a  continual  source  of  inspiration  to 
those  of  us  who  must  ever  be  vigilant  in  the 
defence  and  the  strengthening,  of  the  ever- 
widening  influence  of  British  parliamentary 
democracy. 

'     May  I  again  thank  you,  Mr.  Commissioner, 
'  for  this  gracious  presentation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  yoii  in  expressing  the  thanks 
of  all  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature,  to 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  through  you,  Mr.  Jackson,  to 
Sir  Henry  Lintott,  the  British  High  Commis- 
sioner, for  his  very  kind  gesture  in  giving 
this  picture  to  the  House  of  assembly  here. 

I  will  make  only  one  observation  on  this 
occasion.  Sir  Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  as 
you  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  embodied  in  his 
person  all  that  is  best  in  our  parliamentary 
system  and  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  this  pic- 
ture of  him,  particularly  as  shown  with  an 
all-party  committee— because  he  was  a  self- 
styled  child  of  the  House  of  Commons— that 
this  picture  should  show  him  receiving  an 
all-party  delegation.  This  is  the  point  that 
I  would  make. 

We  in  Canada  are  very  proud  of  our 
inheritance  of  the  parliamentary  system  and 
we  realize  it  cannot  work  without  a  mutual 
understanding  and  respect  one  for  the  other, 
even  though  we  may  strive  mightily  and 
attempt  to  achieve  the  same  goals  generally 
by  different  means. 

This  is  what  Sir  Winston  embodied  in  his 
lifetime  and  during  his  period  of  leadership 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  during 
times  of  national  and  international  strife  and 
stress,  he  always  sought  to  obtain  his  sup- 
port by  leadership,  rather  than  by  force  or  by 
coercion.  This  picture,  with  the  respect  and 
the  homage  that  is  being  paid  to  him  by  his 
parliamentary  opponents,  I  think  is  a  great 
tribute  to  him  and  will  serve  to  remind  us  of 
these  great  traditions  in  this  assembly. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  party, 
I  would  like,  through  you,  to  express  to  Mr. 
Jackson,  representing  the  British  High  Com- 
missioner, our  appreciation  of  this  very 
gracious  gift. 


I  would  say,  sir,  that  I  listened  with  con- 
siderable interest  to  his  very  able  remarks  and 
I  could  not  help  thinking  when  he  mentioned 
with  the  well-known  British  understatement 
that  Sir  Winston  had  served  60  years  in  the 
Legislature  that  I  know  that  all  of  us  in  the 
Legislature  aspire  to  follow  the  example  of 
this  great  parliamentarian.  I  felt  reassured 
that  the  dean  of  our  House  has  only  spent  40 
years,  and  he  has  got  another  20  years  to  go. 

I  suppose,  sir,  that  in  the  very  varied 
number  of  careers  that  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
had— and  I  think  of  such  things  as  his  con- 
tributions as  a  great  novelist,  a  painter,  the 
military  genius,  the  leader— but  I  suppose 
amongst  all  of  these,  the  outstanding  one 
which  exemplified  the  man  to  the  whole  of 
the  free  world,  was  his  ability  in  parliament. 
As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said,  this  was 
his  first  love. 

I  feel  sure,  sir,  that  this  picture  will  have 
a  home  here  and  will  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us.  I  also  feel,  as  was  said  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
that  Sir  Winston  himself,  I  am  sure,  would 
not  only  have  delighted  in  the  thought  that 
there  would  be  throughout  the  British  Com- 
monwealth an  informal  and  friendly  picture 
such  as  this  of  himself;  he  would  have 
delighted  that  it  is  in  this  Legislature;  as  I 
am  sure,  sir,  he  would  delight  in  some  of  the 
tussle  and  thrust  and  cut  of  debate  which 
takes  place  in  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  with  you,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  in  expressing  our  appreciation 
to  Mr.  Jackson  on  his  eminently  appropriate 
mission  here  today. 

We  have  all  had  occasion,  earlier,  to  pay 
tribute  to  Winston  Churchill  and  it  has  been 
said  many  times  that  in  his  life  there  was 
a  bewildering  variety  of  facets.  He  attempted 
so  many  things  and  did  so  many  of  them  well. 
But  I  suppose  in  that  variety  there  is  none  that 
is  more  important  than  his  role  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  Great  Commoner. 

This  picture,  I  think,  captures  that  historic 
day,  that  historic  moment  when  an  all-party 
gathering  went  to  express  their  tribute  to  him 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the 
House  after  some  60  years. 

I  think  this  is  the  particular  aspect  of  Sir 
Winston's  life  that  is  important  for  us  as 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Jackson 
for  bringing  this  picture  to  us  so  that  it  can 
be  a  reminder  not  only  of  Sir  Winston's  life 
but  particularly  of  those  finest  hours  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  he  growled  at  the 
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enemy   and   inspired   a   free   people    to   turn 
them  back. 

The  House  resumed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 
address  this  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond):  will  the  hon.  Minister 
refer  the  case  of  Frederick  Fawcett,  a  patient 
in  the  Ontario  hospital  at  Penetanguishene 
to  the  special  committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Justice  Charles  Stewart? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  "not  at  the  pres- 
ent time,"  since  the  habeas  corpus  issue  has 
been  so  recently  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health. 

Which  categories  of  children,  and  in  what 
numbers,  are  on  the  urgent  waiting  list  for 
Cedar  Springs  hospital  school,  as  indicated 
by  its  superintendent  yesterday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  you  and  to  the  House, 
that  all  children  placed  on  the  waiting  list 
are  placed  on  the  waiting  list  either  by,  or  at 
the  instigation  of,  the  superintendent  of  the 
CPRI  in  London. 

There  are  119  patients  on  the  waiting  list 
given  "A"  priority,  which  means  that  they 
are  considered  suitable  for  admission  and 
that  there  is  no  other  satisfactory  placement 
available  in  the  community.  Out  of  this 
group,  20  required  urgent  admission  and  were 
admitted  to  CPRI  pending  transfer.  An  ad- 
ditional 66  of  the  group  are  also  in  the 
"urgent"  category,  but  are  not  emergencies. 

The  total  group  consists  of  all  varieties  of 
patients  from  the  mildly  retarded  to  the  pro- 
foundly handicapped,  and  some  of  these  are 
urgent  because  of  their  own  needs,  and  others 
because  of  the  family  situation. 

The  total  waiting  list  is  290,  which  includes 
four  categories  of  priority,  including  those 
for  whom  admission  is  not  recommended  at 
the  present  time,  and  those  whose  families 
are  looking  forward  to  eventual  admission, 
but  do  not  wish  the  child  to  be  admitted 
at  the  present  time. 


Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  (Mr.  Simonett),  notice  of  which 
has  been  given. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  assure  the  House 
that  hydro  service  will  be  continued  at  the 
same  rate  as  is  now  being  paid,  to  residents 
in  the  Leitch  gold  mine  area,  after  the  mine 
closes  down? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  advised  that  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  is  prepared  to  continue  to 
supply  power  to  the  company  in  the  Leitch 
gold  mine  area  at  the  existing  rate,  or  under 
a  caretaking  arrangement  at  a  comparable 
rate. 

All  costs  associated  with  any  change  in 
existing  svipply  facilities  are  to  be  assumed 
by  the  company.  From  our  information  there 
will  be  no  need  for  power  supply  after  July 
31,  1965,  as  all  the  company's  buildings,  in- 
cluding homes,  are  to  be  removed. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
begs  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  follow- 
ing reports: 

1.  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1964; 

2.  Report  of  the  federated  colleges  of  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1964; 

3.  Report  of  the  agricultural  research  insti- 
tute of  Ontario  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,   1964; 

4.  Annual  report  of  the  Ontario  stock 
yards  board  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1964; 

5.  Report  of  the  Ontario  food  terminal 
board.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ontario, 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1964; 

6.  Report  of  the  co-operative  loans  board 
of  Ontario,  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1964; 

7.  Annual  report  of  the  agricultural  statis- 
tics for  Ontario,  1963-1964; 

8.  Annual  report  of  the  Ontario  telephone 
service  commission  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1963, 
and 

9.  Report  of  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
tural loans  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1964. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
draw    particular    attention    to    the    unusual 
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character  and  constitution  of  the  class  in  the 
west  gallery,  the  class  from  Orde  Street 
school,  in  my  own  riding  of  St.  Patrick.  It  is 
composed  of  grandparents,  parents,  elders  and 
the  younger  group,  and  some  very  recent 
arrivals  in  Canada  from  China,  Hong  Kong, 
Japan  and  Formosa.  Four  of  some  17  of  the 
crew  of  the  Van  Fu,  which  was  icebound  here 
a  few  weeks  ago,  are  taking  this  com-se.  It  is 
a  course  in  English. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  rule  in  this  class, 
which  is  run  by  Mrs.  Burnett  and  Miss  Hudd, 
and  this  rule  is  that  nobody,  during  the  class 
hours,  speaks  Chinese  or  Japanese  on  penalty 
of  contributing  to  a  pot  which  is  kept  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  for  this  purpose.  I  am  told, 
sir,  that  now  there  are  no  contributions  be- 
cause English  only  is  heard  and  is  understood 
in  this  class,  which  has  as  its  objective  mak- 
ing good  Canadian  citizens  and  acquiring  the 
English  language  in  this  unusual  way. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


PROVINCIAL  FLAG  FOR  ONTARIO 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  47,  An  Act  to 
provide  a  provincial  flag  for  Ontario. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  (Dufferin-Simcoe):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  part  in  this  debate  today,  in 
all  humility.  The  federal  government,  the 
supreme  authority  in  this  land,  has  chosen 
a  new  national  flag  for  this  country.  Now 
there  were  many,  myself  included,  who  felt 
that  the  Red  Ensign  should  have  remained 
as  the  national  flag,  and  many  honestly  and 
sincerely  and  strongly  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
the  choice.  But  as  a  loyal  and  law-abiding 
Canadian,  I  will  accept  and  respect  the  new 
emblem  which  has  been  proclaimed  as  the 
national  flag  of  this  country. 

It  can  be  assumed,  of  course,  that  since 
the  new  flag  was  adopted  after  such  debate, 
such  violent  debate  and  controversy,  strong 
feelings  built  up  over  an  extended  period 
would  die  away  very  slowly.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  very  important  that  we  close  ranks  and 
put  Canada  first. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land. 

The  Red  Ensign  with  the  provincial  coat  of 
arms  in  the  fly  will  help  to  strengthen  our 
loyalty  to  Canada  in  these  days  of  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new.  After  all,  less  than 
200  years  ago  large  numbers  of  people  left 
the  country  to  the  south  of  us  so  that  they 


might  live  under  the  British  Crown  and 
under  the  British  flag.  Their  descendants  are 
in  every  part  of  Ontario  today. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  we  were  singing  very 
lustily— and  I  am  sure  every  hon.  member  in 
this  House  will  remember— the  old  song  that 
went  something  like  this: 

We  will  never  let  the  old  flag  fall, 

For  we  love  it  the  best  of  all. 

We  cannot  change  that  spirit  quickly.  The 
Red  Ensign  stands  for  old  ties  of  kith  and 
kin.  But  above  all,  it  is  a  symbol  of  freedom, 
of  the  rule  of  law,  of  the  heritage  of  parlia- 
mentary democracy,  of  the  standards  of  good 
sense,  and  moderation,  of  the  spirit  of  cour- 
age and  service.  And  as  the  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette  said: 

All  these  are  values  not  narrow  or 
divisive,  but  the  rich  inheritance  of  the 
human  spirit.  These  are  values  to  cling  to, 
values  that  were  long  ago  proved  and  will 
be  always  needed. 

In  these  days,  when  feelings  are  still  strong, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  soften  the  bitter- 
ness by  making  the  transition  as  painless  as 
possible.  By  adopting  the  Red  Ensign  with 
the  provincial  coat  of  arms  in  the  fly,  we  will 
make  a  great  contribution  to  national  unity 
and  understanding.  After  all,  other  provinces 
have  their  own  banners.  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  British  Columbia,  some  of  the  others, 
all  have  a  distinctive  provincial  flag,  and  we, 
by  this  measure,  will  bring  comfort— I  say 
comfort  and  I  underline  that— to  many  in  this 
province  who  would  like  to  see  the  old  flag 
still  flying  from  the  flagpoles  in  an  honour- 
able manner. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Legion,  the  lODE  and 
countless  other  organizations  in  this  province 
are  anxious  to  see  the  Red  Ensign  continue  as 
a  provincial  flag.  To  them  it  brings  memories 
of  sacrifice,  or  sorrow,  death  and  victory,  and 
it  reminds  us  all,  everyone  of  us,  of  our  duty 
to  sovereign  and  country.  These  memories 
and  these  symbols  cannot  be  forgotten  in  a 
day,  cannot  be  forgotten  in  a  week,  in  a 
month  or  a  year.  And  they  are  all  enshrined 
in  the  Red  Ensign. 

We  accept  the  new  flag  of  Canada,  and  I 
hope  and  pray  that  all  our  people  will  respect 
it,  and  that  all  our  people  will  be  loyal  to  it 
and  make  it  a  symbol  of  imity  as  a  flag 
should  be.  It  is  our  flag  now,  let  us  honour  it. 
But  we  must  not  forget  the  old  symbols,  the 
symbols  that  were  cherished  by  so  many.  Nor 
dare  we  overlook  that  great  group  of  people 
who  want  to  retain  some  connection  with  the 
past,  because  it  is  said  that  a  nation  that 
forgets  its  past  will  have  a  very  dubious 
future. 
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After  all,  the  ensign  reminds  us  of  our 
connection  with  England  and  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  most  of  the  people  in  this  prov- 
ince emanated  from  those  three  sections  of 
the  British  Isles.  These  islands  in  the  North 
Atlantic  have,  over  the  centuries,  pursued 
liberty  and  freedom.  During  the  last  great 
war,  Britain  stood  alone  and  kept  the  one 
light  of  freedom  glowing.  From  it  all  the 
lamps  of  freedom  the  world  over  were  re- 
lighted. These  memories  we  cannot  forget. 
This  is  not  a  time,  of  course,  for  long  and 
acrimonious  debate.  Only  by  bonds  formed 
in  understanding  differences  will  we  find  the 
unity  we  so  earnestly  desire. 

Let  us  remember  that  no  man  has  ever 
been  independent.  Every  man  has  leaned 
upon  the  past,  every  liberty  we  enjoy  has 
been  brought  at  the  cost  of  martyrs'  blood, 
every  achievement  of  the  race  has  been  made 
at  the  cost  of  incredible  toil.  There  is  not  a 
single  privilege  nor  an  opportunity  granted 
to  us  that  is  not  the  product  of  other  men's 
labours.  We  drink  from  wells  we  have  not 
dug,  we  warm  ourselves  by  fires  we  have  not 
kindled,  we  live  by  liberties  we  have  not 
won,  we  are  protected  by  institutions  we 
have  not  set  up.  Our  governments  rest  upon 
foundations  cemented  in  their  places  by  other 
men.  Our  courts  are  reared  upon  the  bodies 
of  those  who  died  for  freedom. 

The  Red  Ensign  reminds  us  forcibly  of 
these  truths.  The  three  maple  leaves  and 
the  provincial  coat  of  arms  remind  us  also  of 
our  national  emblem.  The  maple  leaf  is  a 
Canadian  tradition  already,  for  it  is  carved 
into  the  gravestones  of  Canadian  soldiers, 
sailors  and  airmen  wherever  they  lie.  Here 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  keep  the  old  with 
the  new,  to  keep  the  old  with  all  its  ties 
and  history  and  tradition.  Here  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  link  it  with  the  new,  that, 
flying  together  in  this  province,  new  hopes 
can  be  raised  for  a  new  unity  and  under- 
standing that  will  enrich  the  future. 

We  have  many  precedents  for  keeping  the 
old  flag  and  flying  it  alongside  the  new.  The 
most  historic  precedent,  perhaps,  takes  us 
back  to  1606,  when  the  first  Union  flag  of 
England  and  Scotland  appeared  with  the 
Cross  of  St.  George  and  the  Cross  of  St. 
Andrew  on  it.  Neither  the  English  nor  th(^ 
Scots  welcomed  the  new  flag,  and  so  grea' 
was  the  clamour  and  so  hot  the  passions  that 
developed  that  the  government  of  that  da' 
wisely  ordered  that  the  older  flags  shoulcl 
be  flown  side  by  side— flown  along  with  the 
new  until  tempers  and  passions  cooled  anc^ 
the  people  could  agree.  In  time,  the  new  flap 
was  accepted.  This  new  flag  prevailed  until 
1801,  when  the  national  flag  was  again  altered 


to  symbolize  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  this  building,  in  this  very  building,  there 
is  a  man  who  works  in  a  very  menial  position. 
At  one  time  he  held  a  position  of  great 
importance,  having  to  do  with  the  administra- 
tion of  law  and  order  in  a  country  now  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  Because  he  believed 
in  justice  and  freedom,  liberty  and  mercy,  he 
found  himself  in  a  prison  camp.  Finally,  dur- 
ing the  Hungarian  revolution,  he  was  freed, 
and  today  he  is  in  this  land  of  hope  and 
opportunity.  He  is  right  here  in  this  build- 
ing. Some  time  ago,  he  was  given  his  citizen- 
ship papers,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
enter  the  nearest  church  and  thank  God  for 
the  great  blessing  of  being  a  Canadian. 

I  have  watched  him  often  as  he  enters  this 
building.  Each  time,  he  stops  and  salutes  the 
flag,  for,  as  he  says  in  his  own  words,  under 
the  Red  Ensign  I  discovered  not  just  four 
freedoms,  but  all  that  makes  life  worthwhile. 
This  man  came  to  this  land  because  the  Red 
Ensign  guaranteed  freedom  to  him.  Here,  he 
says,  society  is  based  not  on  birth,  but  on 
worth;  not  on  who  you  are,  but  what  you 
are. 

The  only  things  that  can  limit  you  here, 
so  he  says,  the  only  things  that  can  limit  you 
here  are  your  industry,  your  character  and 
your  ability. 

In  other  words,  in  this  land,  the  way  is 
open  to  the  top.  Canada  is  a  thing,  not  of  the 
earth,  but  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  way  of  think- 
ing. It  is  a  way  of  acting.  It  is  not  bound 
by  oceans  or  rivers  or  mountains,  but  this 
country  is  bound  by  principles  and  ideals, 
traditions  and  attitudes.  These  things  that 
are  more  precious  than  life  itself,  and  the 
Red  Ensign  is  the  symbol  of  them  all. 

We  have  great  resources  here.  Of  course 
we  have,  greater  than  most  nations  in  the 
world.  But  a  nation  is  not  made  great  by  its 
fruitful  acres,  but  by  the  men  and  women 
who  till  those  acres.  Not  by  the  mines,  but 
by  those  who  work  in  them.  Not  by  the 
industries,  but  by  those  who  labour  in  them. 
In  other  words,  greatness  comes  from  with- 
in, and  anything  that  inspires  men  to  great- 
ness, should  be  developed  and  should  be 
retained. 

In  the  past,  the  Red  Ensign  has  inspired 
men  and  women  to  act  bravely  and  wisely, 
sacrificially  and  courageously.  We  live  in 
deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths; 
in  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial;  in  acts 
of  devotion  prodded  by  a  love  of  country;  by 
principle  and  home,  that  cause  men  to  rise  to 
the  heights  and  emerge  into  dedicated 
citizens. 
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The  Red  Ensign  has  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  this  development.  Let  us 
in  Ontario  keep  it  flying.  I  call  on  each  and 
every  one  here,  every  hon.  member  of  this 
House,  to  search  his  or  her  heart  in  conscience 
and  vote  accordingly  this  day.  In  the  cause 
of  national  unity,  I  plead  with  every  hon. 
member  to  vote  for  this  flag.  Time  heals  all 
wounds.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  the  vote 
will  be  unanimous  today.  At  this  critical 
juncture  in  the  history  of  our  beloved  country, 
let  us  walk  together  with  our  eyes  open  to 
the  future,  with  tolerance  and  good  will 
toward  everyone,  ever  mindful  of  the  feelings 
of  others  who  cherish  the  rich  traditions  of 
the  past. 

Before  I  take  my  seat,  I  would  be  very 
remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  my  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province, 
who  has  introduced  this  bill.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  a  Great  Canadian  and  a  man  of 
great  vision.  I  often  think  of  words  I  dis- 
covered in  Life  magazine  not  long  ago: 

We  forget  these  things  too  soon,  that 
other  men  died  to  keep  us  free,  that  Chris- 
tian ideals  created  freedom,  that  our 
children  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  that  a 
nation  can  be  no  stronger  than  its  faith, 
that  a  future  can  be  no  greater  than  our 
vision,  that  the  quality  of  our  work  is  the 
measure  of  our  character. 

The  religious  emblems— the  crosses  on  the 
ensign  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
Patrick— remind  us  forcibly  of  these  values. 
We  forget  these  things  too  soon.  Who  will 
remember  if  we  forget?  The  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister is  deserving  of  our  special  and  our  eternal 
gratitude  for  preserving  these  values  as 
symbolized  in  the  Red  Ensign. 

Amid  all  the  babel  of  voices  in  this  country, 
let  us  proudly  declare  that  we  are  Canadians, 
not  forgetting  the  past,  but  with  our  eyes 
open  to  a  still  more  glorious  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  for 
their  very  cordial  hearing. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  Canadian, 
I  think  the  only  Canadian  in  this  Legislature 
who  received  his  Canadian  citizenship  after 
The  Citizenship  Act  was  passed  in  1947, 
but  I  am  no  less  a  Canadian  than  anyone 
else  in  this  Legislature.  This,  sir,  is  a  debate 
in  which  our  personal  feelings  are  surely  of 
much  consideration. 

I,  sir,  love  this  land.  I  came  here  as  a  boy 
from  a  bomb-scarred  country  and  I  recall 
travelling  in  a  ship  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  I 
have  been  down  and  up  that  river  since,  but 


I  can  never  forget  the  glory  of  the  autumn 
leaves  and  the  feeling  of  coming  to  this  great 
land. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  as  a  young  person 
of  having  worked  across  this  land,  of  having 
worked  on  farms  in  Midland,  of  having  gone 
out  to  Western  Canada,  having  worked  on 
the  prairies  of  Saskatchewan,  and  I  can  recall 
on  all  of  these  occasions,  the  pride  of  the 
people  who  were  Canadians.  I  recall  being 
out  on  the  prairies,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
when  we  were  bringing  the  harvest  in  and 
watering  the  horses,  talking  to  my  employer, 
a  farmer  who  had  come  from  Edinburgh  and 
was  living  an  isolated  and  lonely  life  in 
the  heart  of  the  Saskatchewan  prairies.  As 
sunset  was  settling  across  the  horizon,  this 
farmer  said  to  me,  "You  will  come  back. 
This  scene  is  something  which  grips  us  and 
no  matter  all  the  hardships  and  the  loneliness 
and  the  heartache,  this  is  our  home." 

I  have  been  back  and  lived  on  the  prairies, 
and  I  always  recall  that  scene.  I  remember 
the  excitement  of  hoping  to  make  my  future 
up  in  the  Peace  River  country  of  northern 
B.C.,  when  I  prospected  for  gold.  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  say  that  I  did  not  find  any 
gold,  but  I  can  remember  the  excitement  of 
the  land,  of  the  wildness,  of  the  animals  and 
the  birds,  and  looking  at  the  rushing  rivers 
and  streams,  and  the  people.  I  remember 
going  to  places  in  Manitoba  such  as  Selkirk 
and  farther  north  where,  as  you  walked 
along  the  streets,  you  would  hear  nothing  but 
another  language  spoken,  the  Ukrainian 
language.  And  yet  when  you  checked  into 
the  record  of  these  people  who  had  settled 
there,  their  record  when  Canada  was  in 
trouble  was  as  high  as  that  of  any  other 
group  in  wanting  to  volunteer  and  to  serve 
their  nation. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  living  in  St. 
Boniface,  in  fact  living  for  a  year  with  a 
descendant  of  Louis  Riel.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  going  to  the  centennial  of  Laval 
University  and  learning  something  of  the 
family  life  and  the  pride  in  background  and 
culture  of  our  French  Canadians.  In  fact,  I 
think  myself  fortunate  that  I  have  seen  the 
great  variety  of  people  who  make  up  this 
Canada.  I  have  crawled  into  an  igloo  in  the 
Arctic  to  meet  a  fellow  citizen  of  Eskimo 
backgroimd.  I  have  travelled  and  been  on 
the  Hutterite  colony  and  talked  with  our 
Orthodox  Doukhobors.  I  wondered  about 
this  Canada,  and  I  have  been  impressed  that 
it  is  a  testing  place  of  democracy.  Surely 
the  strength,  the  vitality  of  a  democracy  is 
in  that  men  with  differences  can  live  with 
these  differences,  earning  respect  and  pro- 
ducing in  harmony. 
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I  have  talked  of  the  variety  not  only  in 
the  geography  of  this  great  land— the  prairies 
and  the  coasts  and  the  mountains,  the  rivers, 
indeed  the  badlands  in  some  areas— but  also 
the  variety  in  its  people,  the  great  variety  in 
cultural  backgrounds  which  is  preserved  in 
our  Canada. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  ask  when 
there  is  a  debate  about  a  resolution  on  the 
Ontario  flag,  why  did  I  open  my  remarks  by 
saying  I  am  a  Canadian  and  why  is  it  I  talk 
of  my  life  living  all  across  this  great  nation? 
I  did  this  purposely,  sir,  because  to  me  the 
priority  in  my  loyalty  is  to  Canada,  the  pri- 
ority in  my  loyalty  is  to  the  new  flag  of 
Canada.  Let  me  emphasize  that  this  flag 
that  is  being  proposed,  this  flag  for  Ontario, 
is  secondary.  There  are  some  who  would 
suggest  that  bringing  in  this  flag  at  this  time, 
the  timing  in  which  it  has  been  brought  in— 
when  we  have  had  controversy  about  the 
birth  of  our  great  Canadian  flag— the  timing 
is  bad  because  it  will  sow  disunity  and  dis- 
harmony. There  are  some  who  may  suggest 
that  in  bringing  in  this  flag,  there  is  a 
motive  not  to  accept  our  Canadian  priority, 
not  to  accept  our  Canadian  flag,  but  rather 
to  hinder  and  hold  back  the  acceptance  of 
this  great  Canadian  flag  which  binds  in 
unity  all  Canadians  with  their  many  back- 
grounds. 

I  would  suggest  there  are  others  who  will 
also  say  that  this  flag,  the  choice  of  this  flag, 
does  not  recognize  the  development  of  Can- 
ada from  colony  to  nationhood.  It  gives 
emphasis  to  the  colonial  aspect.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  the  motive  for  introducing  the 
flag-the  Ontario  flag— at  this  time  is  to  satisfy 
those  who  cannot  accept  our  primary  loyalty 
to  a  Canadian  flag,  if  that  is  the  motive,  I 
say  it  is  base.  The  flag  will  wither  on  the 
flagpole  if  that  is  the  motive. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  this  flag 
is  a  colonial  symbol— and  there  may  be  some 
who  see  it  as  this— there  are  also  others  who 
so  look  on  this  Parliament,  with  its  English 
background,  its  English  roots.  But  this  Par- 
liament is  not  exclusive  to  Englishmen  in 
Canada.  I  am  one  example  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  This  Parliament,  an 
institution  that  came  from  England,  is 
open  to  every  Canadian.  Every  Canadian  car: 
aspire  to  be  part  of  this  assembly  which 
serves  every  Canadian  in  Ontario.  It  has 
been  adapted  to  Canada.  Similarly  with 
our  basis  of  justice. 

There  may  be  some  who  would  say— as  they 
do  of  the  flag— that  because  our  system  of 
justice  has  come  from  England,  therefore, 
every  time  that  they  see  a  courthouse  it 
represents    our   colonial   past.     But    I   would 


suggest  that  our  system  of  justice  is  providing 
a  unique  service  to  we  Canadians,  demon- 
strating an  equality,  demonstrating  an  oppor- 
tunity in  Canada  itself. 

There  are  people  who  look  on  the  choice 
of  flag  with  a  resentment,  suggesting  it  is 
only  for  an  exclusive  group  within  our 
society.  There  are  others  who  will  see— as 
they  do  the  parliamentary  system  and  the 
judicial  system— something  that  has  brought 
benefit  to  every  Canadian. 

As  I  have  talked  about  travelling  across 
this  country,  I  have  realized  the  uniqueness 
of  our  Canada.  It  is  a  uniqueness  which  per- 
mits people  of  many  varieties  to  live  together, 
respecting  each  other.  I  want  to  repeat  this. 
I  believe  the  fact  that  so  many  divers  people 
can  come  together  and  live  in  harmony  is 
not  just  by  chance,  and  I  can  speak  with 
some  personal  feeling  about  this.  I  came 
here  as  a  war  evacuee.  Previously  I  had 
lived  in  a  land  where  they  had  not  learned 
to  live  in  harmony,  where  my  father  was  shot 
in  a  strife  that  developed  because  of  religious 
and  civil  bigotry.  My  wife  came  to  this 
country,  fleeing  by  small  boat,  fleeing  from 
her  land  which  was  being  taken  over  by 
people  who  had  a  narrow,  superior  attitude 
of  racial  superiority.  She  came  to  this 
country,  as  many  have,  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
which  we  have  here.  So  I  say  it  is  not  just 
by  chance  that  people  of  many  backgrounds 
within  our  land  are  living  in  harmony  and 
in  unity.  I  suggest  it  is  because  of  the  tra- 
ditions, the  social  system  and  the  institutions 
which  we  have  framed  and  shaped  in  a 
Canadian  pattern.  For  me,  this  flag  will  not 
be  looked  on  as  a  colonial  symbol,  but  rather 
from  the  aspect  that  it  provides  an  equality 
and  a  sense  of  decency  and  honour  for  every 
citizen. 

I  presume  that  because  this  is  a  personal 
matter  there  will  be  people  who  wfll  speak 
—and  I  believe  they  should  speak— with  a 
strong  personal  conviction  one  way  or  the 
other,  with  respect  to  this  flag.  For  my  part, 
I  would  hope  that  this  flag  which  has  been 
presented,  will  not  be  born  in  the  seeds  of 
bitterness  and  disunity.  I  hope  that  there  will 
not  be  filibusters  with  respect  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  flag.  I  hope  that  the  flag  will  be 
accepted.  However,  I  reiterate,  if  this  flag  is 
brought  in  at  this  time  because  of  any  motive 
to  satisfy  a  group  who  cannot  see  their 
primary  loyalty  is  to  the  Canadian  flag,  then 
it  is  a  base  motive. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing.  Even  if  it  is 
not  brought  in  with  this  motive,  I  believe 
people  then  who  will  stand  here,  and  will 
argue  that  it  is  brought  in  on  that  motive, 
these  people  are  being  equally  unjust.  They 
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are  spreading  disunity  about  what  should  be 
an  emblem  of  unity. 

So,  I  say,  I  hope  there  will  not  be  a  filibuster 
over  this  flag.  I  would  hope  that  this  flag,  if 
it  is  passed,  will  really  symbolize  equality.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  way  it  will  symbolize 
equality  in  this  province  will  be  if  we  in  our 
deliberations  place  an  emphasis  on  social 
reforms,  on  providing  the  opportunities 
through  legislation  for  our  young  people. 
Then,  in  fact— if  not  in  colours— this  flag 
will  mean  something. 

Sir,  it  is  because  of  these  reasons,  that  I 
shall  vote  for  this  motion. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  listened  to  the  hon.  member  for 
DufiFerin-Simcoe,  I  could  not  help  but  share 
some  of  his  reflections  on  the  contribution 
that  has  been  made  by  those  of  British  stock, 
particularly  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  who 
were  the  basic  population  for  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  could  not  help  but  do  this,  because 
my  forebearers  were  all  of  British  stock  and 
I  cannot  escape  the  emotional  association  with 
that  fact. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  as  some  hon.  members 
of  this  House  know,  of  spending  a  year 
studying  the  life  of  one  of  the  original  United 
Empire  Loyalists  and  indeed  the  previous 
Prime  Minister  was  responsible  for  it  becom- 
ing printed  for  those  who  may  wish  to  read 
it.  Therefore,  I  appreciate  the  historical 
allusions  and  the  recollection  of  the  impor- 
tance of  our  past  and  the  traditions  that  it 
embodies. 

As  I  listened  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  in  his  recollections  of  Canada,  in 
all  its  magnificent  sweep  from  the  fir  trees 
of  the  west  coast  to  the  fishing  coves  of  the 
east,  again  I  could  not  help  but  share  much 
of  what  he  had  to  say.  I  was  bom  in  British 
Columbia.  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  raised 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  and  therefore,  I 
hope,  understand  something  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  French  Canadian  people.  I  have  lived 
for  25  years  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I 
have  worked  all  across  this  nation.  I  can 
share  completely,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  person 
who  is  Canadian,  whether  he  is  a  person  who 
came  to  Canada  or  was  born  in  Canada, 
about  the  magnificent  opportunities  and  the 
inspiration  of  this  country,  in  all  its  many 
aspects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  you  will  forgive 
me  escaping  for  a  moment  from  historical 
allusions  and  recollections  of  the  rather 
romantic  and  inspirational  aspects  of 
Canadian  history  and  of  Canada  today,  to 
take  a  cold  analytical  look  at  the  move  that 
is  embodied  in  the  bill  that  is  before  us  here 
this  afternoon. 


In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
separate  what  we  are  doing  this  afternoon 
from  the  great  flag  debate  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  nation  in  the  last  year.  It  is 
interesting  to  recall  that  all  parties  in  Canada, 
and  I  repeat,  all  parties  in  Canada,  were 
committed  to  the  objective  of  seeking  a  dis- 
tinctive Canadian  flag.  No  more  than  three 
or  four  years  ago— 1961,  I  believe,  was  the 
year— at  its  annual  meeting,  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  Party  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  a  distinctive  Canadian 
flag,  and  one  can  only  assume  that  since  it 
passed  that  resolution,  with  the  Red  Ensign 
being  the  flag  at  that  point,  the  party  was 
talking  of  something  other  than  the  Red 
Ensign. 

Yet  we  got  into  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Ottawa  which  established  an  all- 
time  low  in  Canadian  history— on  the  one 
hand,  for  political  ineptness  in  handling  the 
debate,  and  on  the  other  hand,  for  im- 
passioned, divisive  argument  that  almost  tore 
this  nation  apart.  But  finally  the  question  was 
resolved;  it  was  resolved  by  the  democratic 
process  which  we  all  respect.  We  have  a 
national  flag,  and  I  think  to  a  considerable 
degree,  to  an  encouraging  degree,  that  flag 
has  been  accepted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  mind  the  most  disturb- 
ing aspect  of  that  debate  is  the  impression 
created  throughout  the  debate  that  those  who 
favoured  a  distinctive  Canadian  flag  did  so, 
on  the  one  hand  because  of  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  our  traditions  and  therefore  they 
wanted  to  dismiss  a  symbol  of  our  traditions, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  out  of  a  disrespect  for 
the  Red  Ensign  and  all  that  it  symbolized  in 
our  associations  with  the  mother  country. 

I  want  to  say  emphatically  that  I,  for  one, 
repudiate  this,  and  I  am  convinced  that  in 
doing  so,  I  speak  for  many  Canadians— 
indeed,  I  would  be  so  pretentious  as  to  say, 
for  the  majority  of  Canadians.  In  fact,  I  have 
often  tried  to  think  of  an  analogy  that  would 
symbolize  the  thought  that  I  am  trying  to 
present  to  the  House  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  one  that  has  often  come  to  my  mind, 
strangely  enough,  is  a  quotation  from  that 
poet  of  the  years  of  glorious  imperialism  for 
Britain— Kipling— when  he  referred  to  Canada 
in  terms  of: 

Daughter  I   am   in   my  mother's  house, 

but  mistress  in  my  own. 

Surely  it  is  no  reflection  on  one's  parents  to 
say  that  you  act  as  a  daughter  in  their  home, 
but  that  you  will  be  mistress  in  your  own. 
As  evidence  of  our  national  maturity,  we  have 
moved  to  the  acceptance  of  a  flag  which  will 
be  a  distinctive  Canadian  flag. 
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Personally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  every 
respect  for  the  Canadian  ensign— the  Red 
Ensign— and  its  historic  associations.  I  have 
so,  partly  because  I  am  a  veteran  of  the  navy 
and  partly  because  of  my  own  background, 
because  I  am  Anglo-Saxon— and  I  hasten  to 
add  for  my  hon.  friend  from  Forest  Hill  (Mr. 
Dunlop),  that  I  use  that  term  in  its  broader 
context  that  includes  the  Celts.  I  understand 
and  I  fully  share  the  feelings  and  the  senti- 
ments of  people  who  react  in  the  fashion  that 
has  been  expressed  here  this  afternoon.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  this,  that  if 
Canada  was  going  to  have  a  second  national 
flag,  in  my  belief,  that  choice  should  have 
been  the  Red  Ensign. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  national  flag  is 
to  symbolize  our  associations  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  flag  that  does  that  and  yet 
is  so  much  a  part  of  Canadian  history  is  the 
Red  Ensign.  Tragically,  here,  the  impassioned 
and  filibustering  tactics  of  the  Conservatives 
at  Ottawa  in  the  debate  were  matched  by  the 
tortuous  logic  of  Pickersgill,  who  apparently 
had  determined  that  the  Union  Jack  was  go- 
ing to  be  the  balancing  factor  in  this  debate 
at  Ottawa,  as  we  sought  a  distinctive  national 
flag  and  a  re-emphasis  of  our  associations  with 
Great  Britain.  Therefore  the  Liberal  Party 
became  committeed  to  the  Union  Jack  rather 
than  the  Red  Ensign. 

But  the  Red  Ensign  was  not  chosen  as  our 
first  national  flag,  because  the  majority  of 
the  people  wanted  a  distinctive  Canadian  flag. 
I  would  add  that  was  a  majority  of  the  Cana- 
dian people— not  just  the  French  Canadians,  a 
majority  in  most  provinces  across  this  coun- 
try, conceivably  in  all,  favoured  such  a  flag. 
It  was  not  chosen  as  our  second  flag  because 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  mistake  in  tactics 
of  the  Liberals  in  debate  at  Ottawa. 

Now  this  government  has  decided  that  it 
should  be  designated  as  Ontario's  flag,  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  it  is  just  a  little  sad  that 
a  flag  that  has  all  of  these  honoured  traditions 
should  be  kicked  around  like  a  political  foot- 
ball. It  did  not  win  the  first  prize  and  be- 
come the  first  choice;  it  did  not  win  the 
second  prize  and  become  the  second  choice 
at  Ottawa;  but  down  here  the  Conservative 
Party  is  in  power  and  therefore  it  has  deter- 
mined that  here  it  is  going  to  win. 

There  are  other  factors  I  should  like  to 
draw  into  the  picture,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  suggest  that  the  purpose  of  a  flag,  surely,  is 
to  unite  a  people  and  to  move  to  the  future, 
rather  than  to  divide  a  people  and  look  to  the 
past.  My  misgivings  about  the  government's 
decision  to  fix  upon  the  Red  Ensign  as 
Ontario's  flag,  I  repeat,  are  not  because  of  any 


animosity  to  the  Red  Ensign.  I  can  react 
emotionally  to  the  Red  Ensign  as  well  as  any, 
with  my  background  and  my  experience,  but 
my  misgivings,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  put 
them  in  a  cold,  rational  way- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  suggesting,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  choice  of  the  Red  Ensign 
is  going  to  divide  the  people  of  Ontario 
seriously.  It  is  not  seriously  going  to  divide 
the  people  of  Ontario,  because  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  sick  to  death  of  flag  debates  and 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  they  want  to  get 
involved  in  is  another  long  and  impassioned 
debate  about  any  flag.  That  is  the  reason  why 
they  are  not  going  to  become  disturbed  and 
aroused  about  it. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  divide  the  people  of  Ontario,  because 
they  are  not  convinced  that  the  choice  of  a 
provincial  flag  is  really  an  important  matter. 

But  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  coin,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  choice  of  the  Red  Ensign  is 
going  to  unite  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  to  the  extent  that  a  flag  can  and 
should.  It  still  will  be  treated  by  some,  with 
indifference— indeed,  by  some,  with  sullen 
indifference.  And  why?  For  the  simple 
reason  that  it  does  not  represent  a  tradition 
that  many  of  these  people  share. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  I  can  respond  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  talking 
about  the  province  of  Ontario  having  been 
built  upon  the  foimdations  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists'  stock  who  came  to  the 
province  of  Ontario.  But  I  listened  on  many 
occasions  to  other  spokesmen  from  this  gov- 
ernment, notably  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  Yaremko)  with  regard  to  the 
multi-national  character  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Have  we  forgotten  that  40  per  cent 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  are  not  of  British 
stock?  With  my  head,  I  say  we  should 
remember  this,  even  though  with  my  heart 
I  say  that  I,  as  a  person  of  British  ancestry- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  it  is  idle 
for  the  government  and  government  spokes- 
men to  emphasize  the  richness  of  the  many 
nationalities  that  have  come  to  make  up  the 
population  of  this  province,  and  then  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  chance  to  unite  these, 
you  choose  a  flag  whose  traditions  exclude 
40  per  cent— indeed,  nearly  half  of  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
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Inevitably,  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  this  gov- 
ernment thinks,  its  action  gives  the  appear- 
ance that  the  majority  is  attempting  to  impose 
its  traditions  on  the  minority— a  minority  of 
new  Canadians— and  a  quarter  of  that  minor- 
ity is  made  up  of  French  Canadians— some 
10  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Ontario.  I 
suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  a 
majority  to  impose  its  will  on  the  minority  is 
not  the  Canadian  way.  The  government  has 
missed  one  of  the  really  important  aspects 
of  Canadian  history. 

If  the  Canadian  way  was  for  the  majority 
to  have  imposed  its  will  on  the  minority,  The 
Quebec  Act  of  1774  would  never  have  been 
passed,  for  the  majority  which  had  conquered 
then  said,  "We  will  treat  the  minority  as  an 
equal  partner  and  guarantee  its  rights."  If 
the  Canadian  way  was  to  impose  a  majority 
on  a  minority,  then  the  government  of  that 
day  would  not  have  conceded  to  the  United 
Empire  Loyahsts  to  act  as  separatists,  and 
establish  a  separate  province,  the  province  of 
Ontario,  so  that  they  could  work  out  their 
destiny  as  Protestants,  as  English-speaking 
people  with  their  own  culture,  language  and 
religion,  without  having  it  submerged  to  the 
majority  in  the  province  of  Quebec  at  that 
time. 

I  say  to  you,  firmly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
government  has  strayed  from  what  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Canadian  way  in  choice  of  a 
flag,  by  choosing  one  which  represents  an 
imposition  of  the  will  and  the  traditions  of 
the  majority  upon  the  growing  minority  that 
has  become  almost  half  the  population  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

I  would  have  hoped,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at 
this  time,  if  the  government  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  move  and  choose  a  flag  for  the 
province  of  Ontario,  that  we  would  have 
chosen  a  flag  which  would  not  necessarily 
have  picked  on  any  one  of  the  traditions  that 
now  contribute  to  the  richness  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  hoped  that  in  some  fashion 
or  other  we  would  have  chosen  a  flag  which 
would  have  united  us  as  we  move  forward, 
rather  than  tending  to  divide  us,  as  we  look 
to  the  past. 

But  the  government  has  made  its  decision. 
This  government  has  77  seats  in  the  House, 
and  the  last  thing  in  the  world  the  people  of 
this  province  want  is  a  prolonged  debate.  We 
have,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  altering  the 
course  of  the  government's  decision  and  we 
are  determined  not  to  become  the  instrument 
of  provoking  a  long,  impassioned  debate. 
Therefore,  somewhat  unenthusiastically,  when 
this  motion  comes  before  the  House,  we  will 
vote  for  it. 


Some  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hear  I 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  joining  this  debate,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  speakers  who  have  gone  before  me  on 
the  very  high  level  of  debate  that  they  have 
conducted.  I  wish  also  to  congratulate  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  his  government  on 
this  historic  legislation  which  they  have  insti- 
tuted—legislation which  will  enable  this 
province  to  join  with  the  sister  provinces  of 
this  great  country  in  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
vincial flag. 

A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature to  endorse  and  raise  over  these 
buildings  the  new  Canadian  flag,  a  flag 
designed  to  embody  within  its  folds  the  hopes 
and  the  aspirations  of  our  people,  and  signify- 
ing, we  hope,  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  this  nation— an  era  which  should 
enable  Canada,  under  a  new  flag  and  a 
repatriated  Constitution,  to  take  its  place 
among  the  leading  nations  of  the  world— a 
Canada  which  can  demonstrate  to  the  world 
the  ability  of  a  people  of  every  race,  and  of 
every  colour,  and  of  every  creed,  to  live  in 
harmony  and  to  strive  for  a  common  destiny. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  an  occasion  for 
looking  forward,  looking  ahead  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  national  purpose.  This  is  an  occa- 
sion for  the  strengthening  of  that  purpose  by 
emphasizing  the  foundations  upon  which  this 
nation  and  this  province  were  built— founda- 
tions which  have  their  roots  in  the  traditions 
and  the  customs  of  the  past.  Tradition  teaches 
us,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  national  flags  and 
our  national  emblems  actually  had  their 
origin  in  sport.  The  people  of  the  Middle 
Ages  loved  sports  just  as  you  and  I  do. 
Crowds  cheered  their  favourite  players;  they 
urged  their  teams  on  to  victory.  But  the 
people  of  that  day  had  one  handicap:  very 
few  of  them  could  read.  The  sports  fans  of 
the  Middle  Ages  solved  their  problem  by  the 
ingenious  use  of  emblems,  and  invented  a 
form  of  writing,  known  as  heraldry,  and  as 
everyone  knows  the  work  of  the  heralds  still 
goes  on  in  the  designing  of  flags  and  of 
rational  emblems. 

Originally  it  was  the  duty  of  the  heralds 
to  arrange  those  exciting  tournaments  which 
we  read  about  in  Ivanhoe  and  other  historical 
novels,  and  which  we  see  so  often  pictured  in 
the  movies  of  today.  But  as  we  know,  the 
contenders  on  chargers  wore  very  heavy 
armour  and  helmets,  and  each  rider  also  wore 
a  distinctive  coat  over  his  armour.  This  was 
called  his  coat  of  arms;  and  the  arms  of  his 
house  were  also  carried  on  his  banner  and 
on  his  shield. 
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It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  heralds,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  identify  the  contenders  as  they 
tore  past  them  on  their  horses  and  to 
announce  them  and  their  movements  to  the 
people  in  the  stands.  They  were  actually  the 
Foster  Hewitts  of  the  day  and  they  had  to 
be  very  sharp  in  spotting  the  various  devices 
in  the  coat  of  arms. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  when 
Christian  nations  of  Europe  joined  to  wrest 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  rule  of  the  Moslems, 
the  warrior  pilgrims  had  their  respective  in- 
signias  on  their  surcoats  in  the  form  of  crosses, 
particularly  the  crosses  of  St.  Patrick,  St. 
Andrew  and  St.  George.  The  surcoat,  or 
jaquet,  they  wore,  we  would  call  a  jacket. 
For  protection,  this  jacket  had  pieces  of 
armour  sewn  into  the  padded  leather  and 
this  is  perhaps  where  the  protective  aspects 
of  the  flag  originates. 

On  the  breast  and  on  the  back  of  each 
English  jacket  was  the  crimson  cross  of  3t. 
George  and  when  the  English  soldiers  boarded 
the  ship,  they  piled  their  reinforced  jackets 
close  together  along  the  bulwarks  to  protect 
the  men  from  their  enemies.  This  was  the 
same  practice  as  that  followed  by  the  Roman 
legions  in  arranging  their  shields  on  the 
galley.  No  flags  were  flown,  but  the  crosses 
on  the  jackets  proclaimed  the  nationality  of 
the  ships. 

As  time  went  on,  one  of  these  jackets 
was  hoisted  to  the  masthead  of  the  ship  and 
was  fondly  termed,  the  jack.  Much  later,  the 
three  crosses  which  I  referred  to,  those  of 
St.  George,  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Andrew  were 
united  to  form  the  Union  Jack,  the  flag  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

This  is  but  one  reference  to  the  tradition 
embodied  in  our  new  provincial  flag.  There 
is  a  great  deal  more.  It  is  interesting,  for  in- 
stance, to  study  the  culture  and  the  progress- 
iveness  of  those  nations  which  still  retain  a 
cross  in  some  form  or  another  in  their 
national  flags.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  interest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
countries  are,  in  some  form  or  another,  con- 
stitutional monarchies. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  the 
emphasis  placed  on  colonialism  with  respect 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  Union  Jack  in  the 
flag.  The  history  of  the  crosses  forming  the 
jack  go  back  far  beyond  the  colonial  history 
of  England.  Their  history  and  significance 
are  deeply  rooted  in  the  records  of  the  dim 
and  distant  past,  and  many  of  these  symbols 
are  of  Old  Testament  origin. 

St.  George,  for  example,  was  not  only  the 
patron  saint  of  England  but  of  many  other 
countries  as  well.  It  does  have  particular 
significance,  in  that  it  was  on  April  23,  in  the 


year  1350,  that  Edward  III  made  St.  George 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter. 

But  St.  George  was  honoured  even  earlier 
than  that.  Over  700  years  ago,  at  the  Council 
of  Oxford  in  1222,  it  was  commanded  that  the 
feast  of  St.  George  be  held  on  April  23. 
Historians  believe  that  St.  George  was  be- 
headed on  that  day  in  the  year  303,  at  Lydda, 
his  hometown  in  Palestine.  Because  of  that 
tragic  happening,  in  that  city  near  Jaffa  on 
the  road  to  Jerusalem,  April  23  has  been  set 
aside  to  pay  homage  to  the  patron  saint,  the 
man  who  was  tortured,  persecuted,  and  finally 
beheaded,  because  he  refused  to  take  part  m 
pagan  sacrifices. 

It  was  under  the  baimer  of  St.  George  that 
Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  around  the  world, 
and  under  its  folds  his  great  fleet  defeated 
the  invincible  armada. 

But  if  the  cross  of  St.  George,  which 
occupies  a  very  important  position  in  this 
provincial  flag,  recalls  such  stirring  events, 
it  also  reminds  us  of  great  achievements 
within  the  field  of  literature,  achievements 
which  have  played  an  important  role  in  the 
molding  of  our  culture.  April  23  marks  as 
well  the  birthday  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  bards  and  dramatists,  perhaps  the 
greatest,  William  Shakespeare.  It  also  marks, 
strangely  enough,  his  death,  for  he  died  on 
April  23,  in  the  year  1616,  at  the  young  age 
of  52. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  some  of  the  tra- 
ditions connected  with  this  proposed  flag; 
traditions  which  I  feel  still  have  great  value 
in  assisting  us  to  build  the  future  of  this 
province  and  of  this  nation;  traditions  which, 
I  hope,  will  once  more  find  their  way  back 
into  our  educational  programmes. 

It  would  be  most  fitting  to  restore  to  our 
textbooks  illustrations  of  both  our  flags,  as 
well  as  a  patriotic  message  from  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, the  hon.  Prime  Minister  or  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education.  May  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  since  the  cross  of  St. 
George  plays  such  an  important  role  in  this 
new  flag,  that  it  would  be  most  appropriate 
that  its  ofiicial  adoption  be  made  on  April 
23,  1965? 

As  thoughtful  people,  we  see  these  flags 
unroll  not  as  flags  alone,  but  rather  as  sym- 
bols of  the  province  and  the  nation.  Many 
hands  have  honoured  these  symbols  and  have 
passed  them  on  to  us  of  this  generation, 
passed  them  on  as  symbols  of  our  way  of 
life.  They  speak  for  the  right  to  worship 
in  the  church  of  our  choice;  to  work  where 
we  will  and  to  choose  our  own  leaders.  If 
each  of  us  clings  to  the  ideals  they  represent, 
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then  these  flags,  through  calm  and  strife,  will 
remind  us  at  all  times  that  we  not  only  owe 
a  debt  to  the  past,  but  also  that  we  owe  to 
the  next  generations  the  blessings  given  to 
us  by  our  forefathers,  so  that  in  the  days  to 
come  when  our  children  shall  ask:  "What 
mean  ye  by  these  signs?"  the  answer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  be  very  clear. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  in  principle.  I  will 
vote  against  it.  The  flag  that  this  bill  will 
adopt  for  this  province  will  fall  far  short 
of  universal  acceptance  among  the  citizens. 
It  is  not  a  flag  of  unity,  but  of  disunity.  It  is, 
in  a  word,  a  flag  of  revenge. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  those  who  do 
not  accept  it  should  have  a  voice  on  the  floor 
of  this  Legislature.  I  will  attempt  to  express 
for  them  responsibly,  their  feelings  of  opposi- 
tion to  this  measure. 

In  my  view,  the  timing  of  the  announce- 
ment that  we  were  to  be  presented  with  this 
flag  exposes  the  real  motivation  behind  its 
introduction.  To  put  it  in  cold,  blunt 
language,  it  was,  and  is,  a  rearguard  action. 
It  was,  and  is,  the  determination  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province  to  give  to  Mr. 
Diefenbaker,  through  this  Legislature,  what 
he  was  denied  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Ottawa.  And  perhaps  this  is  the  device  by 
which  he  hopes  to  gain  support  from  the  man 
from  Prince  Albert  whom  some  day  he  ex- 
pects to  succeed. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
in  my  mind  that  behind  the  fine  words  he 
uses,  the  real  intention  is  to  downgrade 
Canada's  new  national  flag.  In  downgrading 
the  new  symbol  of  unity  he  keeps  open  old 
wounds,  he  revives  old  prejudices,  and  he 
prevents  the  further  development  of  a  dis- 
tinctive Canadian  identity. 

I  feel  quite  certain  that  the  other  day  when 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  reeling  off  the 
specious  justification  for  his  action,  every 
discerning  member  of  this  House  was  well 
aware  that  while  the  words  were  the  words 
of  John  Parmenter  Robarts,  the  hand  was 
the  hand  of  John  George  Diefenbaker.  I 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  every  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  that  Mr.  Diefenbaker  can- 
not come  vicariously  into  this  House  through 
his  apostle  and  impose  upon  Ontario  a  symbol 
which  was  rejected  and  denied  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  and  its  attain- 
ment to  the  stage  of  second  reading  is,  of 
course,  only  a  mere  formality.  The  decision 
that  this  banner  of  revenge  is  to  fly  in  Ontario 


with  official  sanction— and  to  fly  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Canadian  flag— was  made  out- 
side this  House  last  December. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister— who  should  know 
better,  a  man  who  has  many  fine  motivations, 
a  man  who  ofttimes  expresses  himself  in 
terms  of  goodwill  and  understanding  of  differ- 
ing points  of  view— the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
did  not  even  deem  it  necessary  to  issue  a 
statement  of  his  own.  Instead  he  permitted 
an  underling  to  issue  a  dull,  drab,  incoherent 
press  release  from  the  government  propa- 
ganda mill.  At  that  point  it  was  indicated 
that  no  points  of  view  other  than  his  own 
would  be  considered.  Now  we  are  asked  to 
approve,  like  so  many  dumb  sheep,  what  he 
has  already  decided. 

At  the  time  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  did 
not  even  deem  it  necessary  to  consult  with 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  or  to  my 
knowledge  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  to  determine  where  they  stood 
and  to  determine  through  them  the  views  of 
those  who  support  them  in  this  House.  In- 
stead he  decided  unilaterally  that  a  symbol 
that  no  longer  unifies  but  divides  is  to  be 
imposed  on  this  Legislature  and  on  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

I  could  not  with  the  conscience  of  a  free 
man  accept  such  arbitrary  conduct  from  the 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province  or  from 
any  other  person.  And  especially  is  this  so 
when  the  matter  concerns  the  very  depths  of 
my  feelings  as  a  Canadian  in  search  of  an  all- 
embracing  and  a  distinctively  Canadian 
identity. 

It  becomes  clear  now,  sir,  why  this  govern- 
ment chose  not  to  lower  the  Red  Ensign  on 
February  15  before  raising  the  official  Cana- 
dian flag,  as  was  done  with  such  respect  and 
dignity  at  Ottawa,  at  Sudbury  and  at  many 
other  places  throughout  the  land.  It  was  this 
government's  clumsy  way  of  demonstrating 
that  they  were  in  fact  opposed  to  the  new 
flag. 

Oh  yes,  they  went  through  the  motions  of 
unfurling  it,  but  in  their  hearts  they  were 
against  it.  At  no  point  during  the  flag  debate 
did  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  say  he  was  for 
the  new  flag— as  did  Mr.  Frost  and  the  former 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

On  February  15,  on  the  historic  occasion,  I 
spoke  to  an  assembled  group  of  citizens  at 
Sudbury— my  people,  the  people  who  have 
paid  me  the  profound  respect  and  conferred 
upon  me  the  great  privilege  of  representing 
them  in  this  assembly.  I  said  to  them  that  the 
flag  that  we  were  taking  down  that  day  has 
encrusted  upon  it  centuries  of  traditions  of 
liberty  and  that  we  should  always  honour  and 
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Tespect  it.  But  I  went  on  to  say,  sir,  that  it 
was  fitting  to  our  city  of  Sudbury  that  we 
should  raise  this  day,  in  a  community  whose 
citizens  come  from  over  40  ethnic  origins,  a 
flag  that  no  one  group  could  claim  as  identify- 
ing them,  but  a  flag  of  unity  that  belonged  to 
all  of  us  in  this  province,  which  so  proudly 
proclaims  itself— and  rightly  so— to  be  peopled 
by  many  nationalities. 

In  sharp  contrast  this  flag  we  are  asked  to 
approve  today  with  the  Union  Jack,  and  an 
extra  cross  of  Saint  George,  exalts  one  section 
of  the  community  above  all  others.  How 
could  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  how  could  I  vote 
for  the  symbol  of  one  group  in  this  multi- 
racial province  and  then  go  back  and  look  my 
constituents  in  the  eye  as  an  honourable  man? 
What  would  the  Slavs,  the  Croatians,  the 
Serbians,  the  Czechs,  the  Italians,  the  Poles, 
the  Finns,  the  French  Canadians— to  name  but 
a  few— what  would  all  these  people  think  of 
me? 

In  their  hearts  they  would  say:  "Here  in- 
deed is  a  modern  Janus  who  can  look  two 
ways  at  once.  He  can  one  day  talk  about  a 
symbol  that  unites  us  as  Canadians  and  then 
vote  for  one  that  divides  us." 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  you,  I  say  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  he  has  got  the  wrong  man 
when  he  demands  my  approval  for  this 
exclusive  symbol.  I  am  a  Canadian.  My 
roots  are  in  this  country.  I  have  no  right  to 
ownership  of  this  land,  but  I  share  as  a  Cana- 
dian its  bounty  with  people  of  many  different 
origins  from  those  whose  origins  are 
symbolized  by  the  double  cross  of  St.  George 
on  this  banner.  So  at  Sudbury,  following  the 
procedure  at  Ottawa,  we  lowered  the  Red 
Ensign  and  we  put  it  away  with  respect,  we 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  president  of 
Branch  76  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion  for 
him  to  treat  with  honour  and  respect,  and 
our  act  was  fitting  and  proper.  On  February 
15  when  we  had  taken  another  step  toward 
the  creation  of  a  Canadian  identity— we  acted 
at  Sudbury  as  a  proud,  free  and  united 
people.  We  showed  no  disrespect  for  our 
past  when  we  cheered  the  beautiful  new 
flag  of  our  country. 

Now  let  me  examine  the  two  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  on  this  question.  The  first  one,  as 
I  said,  is  an  unsigned  press  release  which 
sounds  very  much  like  a  warmed-over  version 
of  a  Diefenbaker  speech.  The  other,  de- 
livered here  a  few  days  ago,  has  essentially 
the  same  quality.  Upon  the  publication  of 
the  first  one  on  December  23,  1964— a  Christ- 
mas present  to  one  section  of  the  community- 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  rebuttal.  In  the 
reading  of  the  second  one  on  March  9,  1965, 


in  this  House,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  met 
opposition,  and  that  opposition  came  chiefly 
from  me.  I  could  not  restrain  myself,  and  I 
make  no  apologies  to  anyone  for  my  lack  of 
restraint.  May  the  Lord  preserve  me  from 
the  day  that  I  sit  dumb  and  mute  and  sub- 
missive to  a  man  backed  by  a  powerful, 
pliable  majority  when  statements  are  made 
that  offend  convictions  firmly  held.  If  I  ever 
did  that,  then  those  six  years  spent  in  the 
service  of  my  country  were  wasted,  and  the 
men  I  saw  die  on  the  Normandy  Beach  died 
in  vain. 

Let  us  examine  the  first  statement.  It  said, 
and  I  quote  the  words  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister: 

The  Parliament  of  Canada  has  now  made 
a  final  decision  in  adopting  a  distinctive 
Canadian  flag.  When  the  legislation  adopt- 
ing this  new  design  receives  Royal  assent, 
this  flag  will  be  accepted  by  the  people  of 
this  province  and  will  be  given  due  honour 
and  respect  as  the  official  flag  of  our 
country. 

There  ends  that  portion  of  the  quotation  from 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  statement.  Surely 
to  have  done  less,  would  have  been  an  act 
of  gross  disloyalty.  But  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  had  a  proviso  which  said,  in  effect: 
except  that  in  Ontario  we  will  give  official 
sanction  and  pride  of  place  and  honour  to 
the  flag  that  has  just  been  defeated  and  re- 
jected in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa. 
Let  us  go  on  to  the  next  paragraph.  These 
are  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  words: 

Over  the  many  years  of  history  of  this 
country,  various  provinces  have  adopted 
distinctive  flags  for  use  within  their  partic- 
ular jurisdictions.  These  flags  represent 
the  traditions  and  background  of  the  prov- 
inces concerned.  A  provincial  flag  has  been 
flown  with  great  pride  for  many  years  in 
Quebec.  Nova  Scotia  has  had  its  own  flag 
for  some  two  hundred  years. 

May  I  interpolate;  Nova  Scotia  was  a  separate 
country  until  it  joined  with  us.  Is  it  any 
wonder  it  had  a  flag? 

British  Columbia  has  had  a  flag  for  many 
years.  More  recently.  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Saskatchewan  have  adopted 
their  own  flags  and  Manitoba  is  in  the 
process  of  so  doing. 

There  ends  that  portion  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  statement. 

One  expects  that  free  citizens  deserve  some- 
thing more  than  "me-tooism"  from  the  first 
citizen  of  the  province.  Here  we  see  the 
emergence  of  a  new  character— "Betsy  Ross 
Robarts."    After  getting  along  without  a  flag 
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for  98  years,  it  finally  became  a  life  and  death 
matter— why? 

I  looked  into  the  history  of  the  Union  Jack. 
When  James  VI  of  Scotland  became  James  I 
of  England,  he  immediately  set  his  heraldic 
experts  to  work  to  devise  something  that 
would  depict  the  union  of  the  two  countries. 
That  was  1606.  The  Union  Jack  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  flown  today  was  not  adopted 
as  the  official  version  of  the  union  of  the 
Irish,  the  Scots,  and  the  English  and  the 
Welsh  until  1801. 

It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  in  Ontario, 
but  it  took  195  years  for  Great  Britain  to 
come  up  with  a  flag  that  symbolized  the 
union  of  those  races  that  united  together.  Let 
us  go  on: 

Ontario  has  never  had  a  provincial  flag, 

but  has   flown   the   Red   Ensign   over  the 

Parliament  Buildings,  at  Queen's  Park  and 

other  government  buildings. 

Now,    note   this.     I   want   to   emphasize  this 

portion  of  his  statement. 

However,  in  view  of  the  adoption  now 
of  a  distinctive  Ganadian  flag,  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  proposes  to  submit  to  the 
legislative  assembly  a  resolution  recom- 
mending that  there  be  a  distinctive  flag  for 
use  within  the  province. 

Now  I  end  the  quotation.  It  is  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  interrupt  him.  That  was  Decem- 
ber 23,  1964. 

The  conscience  of  the  Gonservative  Party, 
the  conscience,  the  man  defeated  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine— George  Hogan,  the 
philosopher— listen  to  what  he  says.  On  Feb- 
ruary 15,  the  day  that  the  Canadian  people 
were  unfurling  their  new  banner,  here  are 
the  words  that  George  Hogan  wrote:  Let 
them  go  in  the  record,  too: 

In  Ontario,  Premier  Robarts  has  to  some 

extent    repaired    the    consequences    of   the 

federal  government's  folly. 

Note  that.  George  Hogan  said  the  Premier 
of  Ontario  "has  repaired  the  consequences  of 
the  federal  government's  folly."  When  the 
Parliament  of  Ganada,  with  votes  from  all 
parties,  had  adopted  a  new  flag,  George 
Hogan,  writing  in  a  respectable  newspaper, 
can,  without  tongue  in  cheek  and  looking 
one  in  the  eye,  he  can  say  that  Mr.  Pearson 
was  guilty  of  folly.  I  go  on  with  Hogan's 
quotation,  it  all  should  go  in. 

On  the  one  hand  he  has  announced  that 
Ontario  will  adopt  the  Red  Ensign  with  the 
Ontario  coat  of  arms  as  its  own  flag,  on  the 
other  he  has  urged  Ontario  citizens  to  wel- 
come the  new  Maple  Leaf  flag,  and  has 
scheduled  impressive  ceremonies  today  at 


Queen's  Park  to  inaugurate  it.  Premier 
Robarts  has  thus  shown  the  leadership  and 
conciliation  which  Prime  Minister  Pearson 
should  have  shown. 

And  yet  I  want  to  re-emphasize,  I  want  to 
repeat,  that  Leslie  Frost,  a  man  who  led 
this  province  for  some  12  years,  said  in  a 
public  statement  during  the  height  of  the  flag 
debate  at  Ottawa:  "We  must  accept  the  in- 
evitable, let's  make  up  our  minds  to  accept 
a  new  Ganadian  flag." 

A  former  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  a  man 
who  has  a  tenacious  connection  with  things 
British,  Keiller  Mackay,  the  Nova  Scotian, 
wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ganada, 
commending  him  upon  the  step  that  he  had 
taken,  and  this  man  here  sat  silent  and  he 
never  said  a  word,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Yet  George  Hogan,  on  February  15,  can 
take  the  opportunity  to  commend  him  and 
make  him  into  a  giant  of  a  statesman,  to  say 
that  this  man,  the  leader  of  the  government, 
is  correcting  Mr.  Pearson's  folly.  Then  it 
ends.  Here  is  the  last  of  the  words  of 
February  15: 

And  thus  the  old  flag  comes  down.  Never 

again  will  it  wave  over  the  Parliaments,  the 

embassies,    and    the    outposts    that    grew 

beneath  its  shadow. 

Note  this: 

But  even  as  we  salute  its  successor,  we 
know  that  it  will  fly  in  the  soul  and 
memory  of  Ganada  forever. 

That  is  the  end  of  Hogan's  quotation. 

By  this  Bill  No.  47,  the  hon.  leader  of  this 
government  is  not  content  with  the  conscience 
of  the  Gonservative  Party  that  it  fly  in  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince forever.  It  is  to  be  given  official  sanction 
by  a  statute  of  this  Legislature,  but  not  with 
my  consent. 

Now,  I  continue  the  quotation  from  this 
press  release  of  December  23,  1964.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  says: 

Before  this  is  done,  and  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  best  possible  means  of  handhng  the 
matter,  I  shall  discuss  it  with  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  with  the  other  party 
leader  in  the  Legislature.  If  it  should  be 
necessary,  I  would  be  agreeable  to  an  all- 
party  committee  of  the  Legislature  to 
examine  this  proposal. 

Did  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  consult  these 
hon.  gentlemen,  and  did  they  reject  the  idea 
of  an  all-party  committee?  In  the  words  of 
the  poet,  "the  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and 
men  gang  aft  a-gley." 

I    have    no    way    of   knowing   what    went 
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wrong  here  and  it  doesn't  matter,  but  I  call 
attention  to  the  words  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister uses,  and  a  man  is  to  be  measured  by 
his  words.  I  am  content  to  say,  sir,  that  I  can 
be  measured  by  mine.  A  man's  motivation  is 
to  be  analyzed  through  the  language  he  uses. 
Note  please,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  says: 

However,  in  view  of  the  adoption  now  of  a 
distinctive  Canadian  flag,  the  government 
proposes  to  submit  to  the  legislative  assem- 
bly a  resolution  recommending  that  there 
be  a  distinctive  flag  for  use  within  the 
province. 

Mark  you,  he  didn't  even  have  the  good 
grace  to  wait  for  Her  Majesty  to  direct  the 
affixation  of  the  Royal  seal  on  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  new  national  flag.  These  words  are 
nothing  more  than  a  squalid  act  of  revenge 
on  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  Let  us  go  on, 
and  in  the  next  paragraph  my  sense  of  humour 
is  allowed  to  return.  He  says: 

It  will  be  the  recommendation  of  this 
government  that  the  design  of  this  flag  will 
be  the  Red  Ensign,  containing  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

In  the  bill  now  before  us  the  coat  of  arms 
has  disappeared.  To  put  it  another  way,  tlie 
livestock  have  been  removed— gone  are  the 
moose,  the  bear  and  the  elk,  if  it  is  an  elk. 
By  what  authority  did  he  do  that?  Was  not 
that  coat  of  arms  the  gift  of  the  monarch? 
What  right  did  he  have  to  deface  it? 

Then  let  us  go  on.  He  reaches  his  perora- 
tion: 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  this 
decision  to  adopt  a  flag  for  Ontario  will  in 
no  way  detract  from  the  official  Canadian 
flag.  When  and  where  the  new  provincial 
flag  will  be  flown  will  be  determined  by 
usage  and  custom  and  such  rules  as  may 
be  established  in  the  years  to  come.  To  a 
large  extent,  the  use  of  the  provincial  flag 
by  individual  citizens  and  others  will  be  a 
matter  of  personal  choice. 

To  descend  to  the  vernacular  I  ask,  who  is 
he  trying  to  kid?  On  the  contrary,  in  that 
statement  and  by  this  bill  he  intends  to  give 
official  sanction  to  the  provincial  flag,  which 
will  compete  for  loyalty  with  Canada's 
national  flag. 

Then,  in  recognition  that  all  of  the  fore- 
going of  his  argument  has  failed  to  convince 
even  the  most  gullible,  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister deems  it  necessary  to  support  that 
which  cannot  be  supported,  by  listing  three 
advantages  of  the  Red  Ensign.  I  will  deal 
with  them  in  order.  It  would: 

Signify    clearly    our    connection    with    the 

Crown. 


Doesn't  the  flag  of  Canada  do  that?  Didn't 
the  Queen  proclaim  it?  Doesn't  the  Union 
Jack  do  that?  Why  must  it  be  done  three 
times?  Is  there  any  doubt  about  our  con- 
nection with  the  Crown?  I  am  not  aware  of 
it.  The  last  time  I  heard.  Her  Majesty  was 
the  Queen  of  Canada.  This  statement  I  put 
down  to  an  arrogance  which  I  have  not  here- 
tofore seen  in  the  first  citizen. 

Listing  the  alleged  advantages  of  the  Red 
Ensign,  he  said,  it  would: 

recognize  the  early  settlers  and  the 
many  diverse  groups  who  have  entered  this 
province  and  have  made  their  particular 
contribution  to  our  history. 

What  diverse  groups?  This  flag  refers  to  three 
groups.  A  flag,  if  it  is  nothing  else,  is  a 
visual  symbol  conjuring  up,  by  sensory  per- 
ception in  the  minds  of  those  who  see  it, 
an  abstraction  that  depicts  something  with 
which  they  are  associated.  Remember  that  in 
the  early  part  of  his  address,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  said: 

The  design  of  this  flag  will  be  the  Red 

Ensign,  containing  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 

province  of  Ontario. 

Therefore,  when  I  first  read  this,  not  long 
after  it  was  issued,  I  wondered  which  of  the 
"many  diverse  groups"  were  associated  with 
the  moose?  Whom  did  the  moose  depict? 
Which  group  did  the  bear  depict?  Which  the 
elk,  if  it  is  an  elk?  But,  alas,  as  I  said  before, 
by  Prime  Ministerial  decree  the  livestock 
have  gone. 

In  any  event,  before  this  debate  ends 
perhaps  someone  from  some  corner  of  the 
House  will  explain  to  me  in  what  way  this 
banner  recognizes  any  more  than  one  group 
in  this  province,  and  that  one  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  I  concede  that  it  pays  a  double  tribute 
to  the  descendants  of  St.  Ceorge.  Was  that 
a  concession  for  carving  up  the  constituency 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon) 
who  now  lives  in  St.  George? 

I  want  to  say  two  things  about  the  early 
settlers.  Among  the  early  settlers  are  my 
people  and  yet  a  man  from  25  King  Street 
West,  Toronto— that  is  the  building  which 
was  the  tallest  building  in  the  British  Empire 
at  one  time— sent  me  a  letter  which  said  in  its 
entirety— I  quote  the  whole  letter: 

You  dirty  foreigner,  go  back  to  the  place 

where  you  came  from. 

That  man  might  take  note  of  this.  The  tradi- 
tions of  this  country  were  built  by  early 
settlers  from  many  lands.  Some  came  early 
and  others  late,  but  they  developed  a  strong 
love  for  the  country  out  of  the  fact  of  their 
settlement.  Support  for  that  proposition  is  to 
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be  found  in  the  first  report  of  the  Royal  com- 
mission on  bihnguaUsm  and  biculturalism  in 
this  passage: 

For  instance,  when  Canadians  of  Ukrain- 
ian origin  vigorously  stood  up  against  the 
idea  of  "two  founding  races,"  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  deeply  conscious  of  having 
themselves  cleared  and  opened  great 
stretches  of  territory  in  northern  Ontario 
and  the  prairies,  and  of  having  contributed 
in  this  way  to  the  "founding"  of  a  part 
of  modern  Cauda. 

It  was  these  people  who  transformed  the  arid 
prairie  into  a  great  bread  basket. 

Another  passage  from  the  same  Royal  com- 
mission says: 

Earlier,  English  discoverers  had  reached 
Hudson  Bay  in  1610,  the  prairies  in  1694 
and  the  Mackenzie  basin  in  1789.  In  some 
of  these  areas,  French  explorers  and  fur 
traders  had  passed  through  very  early;  in 
other  regions,  such  as  that  north  of  the 
prairies  and  in  British  Columbia,  the  first 
Europeans  to  enter  the  land  came  from 
Britain.  We  were  conscious,  then,  of  a  love 
of  country  based  on  settlement  which  all 
Canadians  shared. 

Therefore,  I  must  put  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter's words  in  proper  perspective  and  put  the 
proper  label  on  them.  They  are  nothing  but 
specious  and  spurious  balderdash. 

My  analysis  of  this  first  document  concludes 
with  the  third  of  the  alleged  advantages.  It 
says  the  proposed  flag  would: 

symbolize  our  attachment  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  common  law  and  the  parliamentary 
system  which  we  have  inherited  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  which  mean  so  much 
to  the  millions  of  people  who  came  to  this 
province  to  seek  and  to  find  freedom  and 
justice  in  our  democratic  society. 

The  government  forgot  all  about  that  a  year 
ago  when  they  presented  the  infamous  Bill 
No.  99  to  this  House.  As  a  lawyer  who  has 
practised  before  the  bar  of  justice  and  as  a 
representative  of  the  people  who  has  been 
involved  in  the  exhilarating  atmosphere  of 
parliamentary  democracy,  I  give  no  man  the 
right  to  proclaim  greater  respect  for  the  in- 
stitutions which  we  have  inherited  from  Great 
Britain.  In  my  view  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  fitting,  nor  historically  accurate,  for  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  to  say  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  symbolize  them  by  adoption  of 
the  Red  Ensign.  The  real  situation  concern- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  people  of  this  province 
about  the  British  connection  is  put  in  better 
words  than  I  could  hope  to  devise  by  the 
same  Royal  commission,  and  again  I  quote 
and  I  respectfully  ask  the  House  to  listen  to 


the  considered  opinion  of  those  ten  dis- 
tinguished Canadians: 

It  was  difiicult  to  assess  the  depth  of 
attachment  to  Canada  which  English- 
speaking  Canadians  felt.  They  seemed  to 
lack  facility  in  expressing  a  sense  of  be- 
longing, perhaps  because  old  ways  of 
stating  this  had  included  an  affirmation  of 
the  British  connection  and  many  no  longer 
wanted  to  use  this  kind  of  language.  Old 
historical  ties  and  sentimental  attachments 
to  Britain  seemed  to  persist  more  in  some 
regions  than  in  others,  but  they  are  not  as 
strong  as  many  French  Canadians  think, 
nor  are  they  a  considerable  influence  in 
Canadian  affairs.  Respect  for  British  in- 
stitutions as  adapted  to  Canadian  needs 
seemed  much  more  real,  and  this  respect 
was  shared  by  many  whose  forefathers  did 
not  come  from  the  British  Isles. 

Harken  to  this!    The  commissioners  say: 

On  the  other  hand,  even  those  who  were 
sentimentally  drawn  towards  Britain  valued 
highly  the  independence  and  separate 
identity  of  Canada. 

For  a  good  many  years  now  the  leaders  of 
thought  and  politics  in  Great  Britain  have 
neither  requested  nor  desired  that  we  Cana- 
dians should  either  be  mimics  or  parrots  of 
themselves.  Did  hon.  members  read  a  single 
objection  from  any  genuine  British  source  to 
the  new  flag?  Of  course  not!  Even  Her 
Majesty,  the  Queen,  would  not  expect  us  to 
in  any  way  inhibit  the  development  to  our 
own  traditions  and  symbols.  She  made  that 
very  clear  during  her  most  recent  visit. 

If  it  is  the  retention  of  symbols  that  this 
government  wants,  then  is  not  the  Union 
Jack  proclaimed  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
to  be  the  Commonwealth  flag  a  sufiBcient  re- 
minder of  the  British  connection? 

And  just  in  passing,  may  I  suggest  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  should  consider  the 
symbolism  of  the  Union  Jack.  It  gives  full 
recognition  to  not  one,  but  three  groups  of 
people.  But  why  begin  with  the  English 
settlers?  What  about  the  history  of  the  period 
when  Ontario  was  part  of  New  France?  What 
part  of  this  flag  takes  note  of  the  contribution 
to  Ontario  of  those  who  make  up  over  ten 
per  cent  of  the  population? 

Je  veux  leur  demander  au  depute  de 
Cochrane  Nord,  au  depute  de  Prescott,  au 
depute  de  Stormont,  au  depute  de  Glengarry, 
au  depute  de  Nickel  Belt.  De  quel  facon, 
de  quel  facon  ce  drapeau  exclusif  les  sym- 
bolise.   Peut-etre  me  le  diront-ils. 

What  about  the  many  other  peoples:  The 
Slavs,    the   Germans,   the   Scandinavians,    the 
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Finns,  the  Poles  and  the  Itahans— I  do  not 
deliberately  leave  any  out  of  that  honoured 
place— who  make  up  what  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  calls  "Our  multi-national  Ontario 
family"?  I  am  talking  about  the  peoples 
whose  toil  and  labour  brought  Ontario  to  its 
present  strength  and  power.  To  single  out 
one  tradition  is  to  give  these  other  people 
second-class  status.  Of  course  it  is  all  done 
in  the  name  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  Listen 
to  the  words  used: 

Here,   in   our  province,   there   is   a   rich 
heritage    of    tradition    and    historic    back- 
,     ground  which  we  would  do  well  to  recog- 
nize. 

How  about  recognizing  the  traditions  created 
by  the  thousands  of  people  mainly  of  other 
than  British  stock  who  were  brought  here 
to  build  our  two  great  national  railways?  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  the  government  really  think 
they  will  evoke  anything  but  laughter  from 
reasonable  persons  when  they  use  words  such 
as  these: 

It  also  typifies  new  horizons  to  others 
who  have  come  to  a  new  land  and  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  privileges  and  freedom 
promised  and  proclaimed  under  a  flag  for 
which  they  can  have  nothing  but  honour 
and  respect. 

Such  utter  condescension!  Such  chauvinism! 
Am  I  supposed  to  believe  that  those  who  have 
come  from  many  lands,  to  toil  in  our  mines, 
in  our  forests  and  on  our  farms  had  this  in 
mind?  On  the  contrary,  they  were  desirous 
of  creating  traditions  and  heritages  of  their 
own— for  themselves  and  for  their  children— 
and  they  have  made  a  contribution  to 
Ontario's  progress  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
group.  They  have  no  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  the  other  way  round! 
Anglo-Saxons  who  think  about  it  are  grateful 
to  them. 

Frankly,  I  am  bothered  by  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  this  government  with  symbols  of 
loyalty.  Methinks  you  do  protest  too  much! 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  want  to  be  more 
patriotic  than  the  Queen.  The  Crown  must 
appear  on  the  licence  plates,  on  highway 
markers  and  in  just  about  every  other  place 
where  it  does  not  get  in  the  way  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  or  some  other  Minister's 
picture. 

They  are  not  content  with  the  Union  Jack, 
but  they  decree  that  we  must  have  another 
version  of  our  own  with  an  extra  cross  of 
St.  George  for  good  measure,  as  if  we  did 
not  get  the  point  in  the  first  place.  They 
suggest,  to  me,  that  in  the  mind  of  the 
government  an  Englishman  is  twice  as 
important  as  a  Scot  or  an  Irishman. 


Here  let  me  ask  what  has  happened  to  this 
government's  own  grotesque  symbol  of  the 
province  of  opportunity;  that  strange  object 
which  in  effect  has  now  replaced  for  the  past 
several  years  the  official  coat  of  arms?  It 
appears,  and  without  any  authorization  that 
I  know  of  from  this  Legislature,  at  the  top 
of  all  civil  service  advertisements  and  in 
many  other  places.  I  am,  of  course,  referring 
to  that  weird  looking  symbol,  the  tortured 
trillium— sometimes  referred  to,  sir,  as  the 
pretzel  and  the  cross-eyed  owl.  My  hon. 
friend  from  Windsor-Walkerville  (Mr.  New- 
man) suggested  here  the  other  day  that  our 
licence  plates  should  have  a  slogan.  May  I 
suggest  this  one:  "Ontario— province  of  sound- 
ing brass  and  switching  symbols." 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  That  is  too 
long  a  name  to  put  on  a  plate. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Just 
put  "Elmer"  on! 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  they  want  to  be  consistent 
like  Quebec— in  Quebec  they  have  on  the 
licence  plate:  "La  Belle  Province"— if  they 
want  to  be  consistent,  let  us  put  on  ours  "La 
Province  Anglais." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  again— this  province 
has  had  no  flag  for  98  years.  This  was  the 
one  province  in  Canada  where,  until  recently, 
we  were  content  to  be  Canadians.  And  we 
were  satisfied  to  fly  someone  else's  banner 
until  such  time  as  Canadians  could  agree  on 
a  distinctive  flag  of  our  own.  Despite  all  the 
eftorts  of  the  Tory  Party  and  despite  all  the 
shrill  cries  of  the  professional  patrioteers,  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  with  votes  from  all 
parties,  adopted  a  flag  which  all  Canadians 
could  honour  and  cherish  as  their  own. 
Therefore,  I  plead  with  them:  Why  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  new  Canadian  flag? 
Why  stir  up  new  passions  and  old  prejudices? 
Why  fly  the  old  flag  in  opposition  to  the 
new? 

Why,  in  fact,  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was 
so  dead  set  on  a  banner  of  his  own,  why  did 
he  not  do  the  honourable  and  reasonable 
thing  and  propose  that  a  committee  of  this 
House  look  into  the  matter  and  report  back 
a  year  hence,  when  passions  had  subsided? 
Perhaps  such  a  committee  might  have  wished 
to  consult  the  creative  artists  of  this  province 
and  they  could  produce  an  emblem  which 
would  properly  reflect  the  Ontario  of  1965, 
and  do  justice  to  all. 

The  answer  is  plain.  That  is  not  what  he 
wanted.  The  family  compact  mentality  and 
the  will  of  the  establishment  must  prevail. 
That  is  to  say,  if  you  are  not  of  British  stock 
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you  must  remain  on  the  outside.  Well,  let 
me  repeat  with  a  fervent  wish  that  I  could 
look  the  family  compact  collectively  in  the 
eye  and  I  would  say  to  them:  My  ancestors 
were  here  before  the  British,  and  I  assert  no 
priorities  and  no  rights  of  ownership  and  no 
claim  to  first-class  status  over  anyone  else. 

There  is  nothing  creative  or  forward  looking 
in  the  adoption  of  this  flag.  It  will  not  create 
greater  unity  among  our  people.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  exclusive,  it  is  divisive  and  it 
will  only  serve,  as  it  is  intended  to  serve, 
those  who  want  to  shackle  us  to  the  past  and 
who  oppose  the  development  of  a  truly 
Canadian  identity. 

If  this  patchwork  exclusive  flag  is  so  desir- 
able for  Ontario,  then  I  say  that  the  old  Red 
Ensign,  which  did  have  a  meaningful  symbol 
on  the  fly,  should  have  been  retained  as  the 
flag  of  Canada.  I,  for  one,  see  no  sense 
whatever  in  the  now-expressed  views  of  those 
who  supported  the  measure  to  have  it  lowered 
as  the  flag  of  Canada,  who  rejected  it  as  the 
emblem  of  our  association  with  the  Common- 
wealth, and  who  now  want  to  give  it  a  third- 
place  position  as  the  flag  of  Ontario.  If  I 
were  to  accede  to  that  proposition  I  would 
only  invite,  and  richly  deserve,  the  derision 
and  contempt  of  the  people  I  represent  in  this 
Legislature. 

I  refuse,  sir,  to  play  the  role  of  hypocrite. 
Someone  has  said: 

Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  that  vice  pays 

to  virtue. 

Let  those  who  want  to  take  that  course  do 
so  if  they  wish.    I,  for  one,  refuse  to  follow. 

I  said  earlier  that  I  speak  for  others  in  this 
province,  and  I  know  that  I  do,  and  no  one 
can  say  me  nay.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
in  this  House  share  my  point  of  view,  but 
numbers  do  not  matter.  I  want  to  read  into 
the  record  a  point  of  view  that  parallels  mine. 
It  came  to  my  attention  yesterday,  and  is 
an  editorial  from  one  of  the  most  respected 
newspapers  in  Ontario,  the  Brantford  Exposi- 
tor. My  hon.  friend  from  Brantford  (Mr. 
Gordon)  informed  me  that  it  won  an  award 
last  week  for  editorial  writing.  I  am  going 
to  read  the  whole  thing  into  the  record,  so 
that  anybody  in  the  future  who  comes  and 
looks  at  these  debates  will  see  that  I  did 
not  stand  alone  in  this  House  for  principles  to 
which  I  adhere.    It  is  entitled: 

Think  Again,  Mr.  Robarts 
It  is  right  and  proper  that  Ontario  should 
have  a  flag  of  its  own.  No  one  can  quarrel 
with  Premier  Robarts'  claim  that  "there  is 
an  honoured  place  within  our  provincial 
boundaries  for  a  flag  for  Ontario."  But  why 


a  flag  discarded  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
federal  Parliament  and  the  majority  senti- 
ment of  all  Canadians? 

What  he  offers  is  the  Red  Ensign  with 
the  provincial  coat  of  arms  occupying  a 
small  fraction  of  the  area.  And  that  flag, 
he  says,  was  chosen  by  him  and  his  govern- 
ment, some  of  whom  harshly  attacked  the 
Pearson  government  for  doing  the  very 
same  thing  with  a  national  design. 

Mr.  Robarts'  statement  of  attempted 
justification  for  trying  to  foist  on  this  prov- 
ince a  tinkered-with,  reach-me-down  relic 
has  strong  political  overtones.  He  should 
not  be  surprised  if  his  choice  of  flag  is 
interpreted  as  a  sop  to  Mr.  Diefenbaker 
and  as  a  bid  for  the  votes  of  those  in  this 
province  who  opposed,  and  still  oppose, 
the  adoption  of  the  new  national  flag.  His 
choice  is  divisive. 

His  view  of  what  should  decide  the 
provincial  flag  we  are  to  have  is  narrow  and 
almost  totally  backward  looking.  Apart 
from  the  lilliputian  coat  of  arms,  there  is 
nothing  distinctively  Ontarian  about  it.  He 
talked  as  if  the  only  thing  that  mattered 
was  Ontario's  history  as  a  place  of  British 
settlement. 

I  cannot  help  but  interrupt  there.  As  the 
writer  says,  he  talks  as  if  the  only  thing 
about  Ontario  is  its  history  as  a  place  of 
British  settlement,  and  this  from  the  heart- 
land of  the  settlement  of  United  Empire 
Loyalists.  I  go  on  to  read  from  the  editorial. 
It  says: 

There  was  no  recognition  of  the  increas- 
ing role  being  played  here  by  newcomers 
from  many  other  lands,  over  whose  children 
the  proposed  flag  will  fly  if  it  is  adopted. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  absurd  for 
him  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  suggested 
flag  "has  been  associated  with  Ontario  and 
historic  events  in  this  province  for  many 
generations."  Those  generations  are  gone. 
It  is  time  to  think  of  the  future  generations 
to  whom  the,  traditions  to  which  he  appeals 
are  dim  and  beyond  revival. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  editorial. 

I  am  familiar  enough  with  our  history  to 
know  that  the  people  of  this  province  have 
never  shown  much  respect  for  those  who  sub- 
stituted expediency  and  opportunism  for 
honesty  and  integrity.  Nor  will  the  people  of 
Ontario  have  much  respect  for  those  who 
attempt  to  extricate  themselves  from  an 
embarrassing  situation  by  claiming  that: 

After    all,    the    flag    question    isn't    very 

important  and  let's  get  it  out  of  the  way 

and  get  on  with  the  big  issues. 
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Apparently  those  who  speak  thus  can  march 
with  Mackenzie  on  Friday,  and  with  Bond 
Head  on  Tuesday.  In  rejecting  that  point  of 
view,  I  make  no  apologies  for  occupying  the 
time  of  this  House.  My  own  point  of  view  is 
that  anything  at  this  centennial  juncture  of 
our  history  which  creates  division  among  our 
people  and  gives  ascendancy  to  one  section  of 
this  community  over  others,  should  be  fought 
and  fought  hard.  And  perhaps  there  may  be 
somewhere  a  voice,  of  an  earlier  day— no, 
two  voices;  one  in  English  and  one  in  French 
from  1837— saying  beyond  my  hearing:  "Give 
it  to  them."  Even  if  this  could  be  regarded  as 
■a.  minor  question,  the  voice  of  experience 
teaches  us  that  those  who  are  unfaithful  and 
unworthy  in  little  things  cannot  be  trusted 
to  deal  honestly  with  big  ones. 

This  flag  of  revenge  represents  a  clinging 
to  the  past  by  a  government  that  is  afraid 
■of  the  future  and  is  either  unwilhng  or  in- 
competent to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 
Does  it  seriously  believe  that  this  exclusive 
ancestor  worship  has  any  appeal  for  the 
young   people   of   our   province? 

I  interpolate  here.  In  1867,  the  Union 
Jack  was  a  meaningful  symbol,  because  the 
people  of  this  country,  about  to  found  a 
nation,  could  look  at  it  and  it  represented  a 
choice.  It  was  a  choice  for  them  between 
connection  with  the  British  Crown  and  an- 
nexation by  the  United  States. 

Does  the  government  seriously  believe  that 
this  flag  is  a  challenge  to  those  people  who 
■will  have  to  live  in  the  automated  nuclear 
age?  It  is  strange  indeed  that  there  should 
he  so  much  emphasis  on  this  outmoded 
heraldry  of  another  country,  when  the  words 
of  O  Canada  do  not  even  appear  in  our  school 
textbooks.  The  government  over  there  is 
looking  backward,  and  not  forward.  It  has 
nothing  in  common  with  those  daring  and 
tenacious  nation-builders  of  a  century  ago— 
Macdonald,  Brown,  Cartier,  Gait,  McGee  and 
Langevin— to  whose  memory  it  pays  spiritless 
lip  service,  but  whose  example  and  vision  it 
disdains  to  follow.    I  say  to  the  government: 

Stop  living  in  the  graveyards  of  the  past 
and  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the  lessons 
of  history.  Stop  worshipping  the  idols  of  the 
past  and  spend  more  time  fashioning  the 
ideals  and  the  policies  to  meet  the  needs  of 
today  and  of  the  future. 

I  was  at  Metropohtan  United  Church  this 
afternoon  and  saw  the  association  of  the 
religious  leaders  of  this  city,  and  indeed, 
religious  leaders  of  the  whole  of  Canada.  This 
is  a  changing  world  we  live  in.  Get  out  of  the 
graveyards  of  the  past. 

I  note  here  that  one  newspaper  supports 
the    government    in    this    measure.    I    cannot 


understand  these  words  from  that  newspaper, 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star  when  it  says: 

The  Red  Ensign  was  quite  properly 
rejected  as  a  flag  of  Canada  because  it 
was  not  an  acceptable  symbol  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  But  it  is  much  more  suitable  for 
a  flag  for  Ontario. 

In  other  words,  what  isn't  good  enough  for 
Canada  is  good  enough  for  Ontario— and  all 
those  who  vote  for  the  Prime  Minister's  flag 
will  be  saying  "Amen"  to  that  unworthy  sug- 
gestion. 

May  I  say  that  I,  for  one,  refuse  to  be  im- 
pressed by  that  newspaper  until  such  time  as 
it  apologizes  to  the  people  of  Quebec  for  the 
dastardly  slander  of  them  in  the  headline  I 
quoted  in  this  House  on  February  23. 

Recently  I  came  across  some  other  words 
in,  of  all  places,  the  Toronto  Telegram.  1 
say  "of  all  places,  the  Toronto  Telegram," 
because  the  Toronto  Telegram's  position  has 
been  consistent  throughout.  It  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  new  flag  and  it  has  been 
consistent.  But  I  came  across  these  words  in 
this  newspaper  and  they  reflect  what  I  think 
ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  Canadians  toward 
their  country.  I  want  to  express  my  profound 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  journalist, 
Elizabeth  Dingman,  who  wrote  them.  Please 
listen: 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  Canadians  to  be 
proud  Canadians?  To  see  fly  without  cyni- 
cism, contempt  or  indiff'erence  their  first 
Canadian  flag?  To  know  that  the  use  of  a 
Canadian  symbol  is  not  betrayal  of  Com- 
monwealth or  Crown?  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  school  chfldren  be  taught  to  sing 
O  Canada?  Must  one  blush  to  admit  that 
it  is  not  the  English  countryside  nor  British 
history  that  tie  a  Canadian  to  his  home- 
land? 

Is  he  to  tie  his  tongue  in  knots  before  he 
admits  to  being  moved  by  a  stand  of 
scarlet  maples?  Or  is  he  a  clod  unmoved 
by  a  vision  of  his  own  country  that  is  like 
no  other  country?  A  splotch  of  red  on 
white  is  the  way  it  looks  on  the  flagpole 
until  it  flies  free  and  shows  the  scarlet 
maple  leaf.  I  saw  a  tear  shed  by  a  woman 
watching  on  television  as  it  was  unfurled  in 
Ottawa.  She  is  an  American  resident  in 
Canada.  I  wish  to  God  that  Canadians  could 
shed  tears  like  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  because  I  feel  that  the 
proposed  new  flag  seeks  to  impose  upon  our 
province  an  exclusive  symbol  that  I  shall  vote 
against  this  bill. 

Even  at  this  hour  I  urge  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  desist  from  his  divisive  course.  I 
urge  upon  him  that  he  give  the  question  of  a 
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distinctive  Ontario  flag  to  a  committee  with 
instructions  to  report  back  one  year  hence. 
If  he  will  do  that  he  will  merit  and  receive 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  receive  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  this  House. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  choose 
to  take  that  course,  then  I,  for  one,  will  con- 
tinue to  teach  my  children  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  Canadians,  to  love  the  land  of  their 
birth,  to  recognize  the  contribution  of  all 
those  who  make  up  our  population  and  who 
have  contributed  so  richly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  province,  and  I  shall  teach 
them  to  honour  and  respect  Canada's  flag  as 
the  only  flag  of  their  country.  Such  is  the 
obligation  and  the  privilege  of  every  twen- 
tieth-century Canadian. 

Mr.  F.  Guindon  (Stormont):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
taking  part  in  this  debate,  I  want  to  state  at 
the  outset  that  I  support  and  respect  the  new 
Canadian  Maple  Leaf  flag.  I  hope  that  Cana- 
dians, regardless  of  their  previous  affections, 
and  those  Canadians  who  fought  a  gallant 
battle  to  maintain  the  Red  Ensign  as  our 
national  flag,  will  now  form  the  advance 
guard  in  protecting  our  new  flag  and  in 
honouring  it,  whether  it  be  flown  here  in 
Toronto  or  in  the  faraway  places  where 
Canadian  troops  are  fighting  to  preserve  free- 
dom and  peace  in  the  world. 

In  fact,  it  is  my  own  belief  that  the  Maple 
Leaf  flag  will  become  more  endeared  and 
treasured  by  those  who  opposed  it  than 
than  who  promoted  it.  I  say  this  because  we 
in  Canada,  I  believe,  have  the  same  desires, 
passions,  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  if  the 
Red  Ensign  was  affectionately  adopted  for  a 
period  and  thus  defended  so  nobly,  then  the 
new  Maple  Leaf  flag,  which  has  been  officially 
adopted  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  can 
look  forward  to  the  fact  that  the  defence  of 
it  will  be  even  more  majestic. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  country  that  we 
do  not  take  our  national  symbols  lightly. 
Thus,  the  debate  on  the  Canadian  flag  pro- 
duced, in  my  view,  some  of  the  most  out- 
standing speeches  ever  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  should  in  no  way  be  dimmed 
by  the  unfortunate  repetition  that  occurred 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  lesson  which  I 
hope  will  guide  us  in  our  debate  on  a  provin- 
cial flag.  Let  us  state  our  feelings  clearly 
and  concise,  then  let  us  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  Ontarians  this  is  a  time 
when  transition  is  rapid.  It  is  also  a  time 
when  we  must  not  destroy,  in  our  race  into 
change,  all  of  our  historic  traditions.  We 
must  bridge  the  future  with  the  past  rather 
than  only  the  past  with  the  future. 


So  it  is  with  Quebec.  They  link  the  maple 
leaf  with  the  fleur-de-hs  and  so  it  should  be 
for  Ontario  to  link  the  maple  leaf  with  the 
Red  Ensign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  strongly  support  the  new 
Maple  Leaf  flag,  I  also  support,  without  reser- 
vation, the  proposal  cf  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  establish  the  Red  Ensign  with  the 
Ontario  coat  of  arms  as  Ontario's  provincial 
flag.  I  believe  this  proposal  is  in  accordance 
with  the  hopes  of  the  majority  of  Ontario's 
residents,  perhaps  as  high  as  90  or  95  per 
cent.  This  proposal  can  be  opposed  only  by 
reckless  partisans  who  are  out  of  touch,  not 
only  with  reality,  but  out  of  touch  with  the 
wishes,  indeed,  the  demands,  of  the  people 
of  this  province.  The  hope  that  this  flag  will 
become  Ontario's  flag  is  shared  by  people  of 
all  races  and  cultural  backgrounds. 

Coming  from  a  riding  that  is  more  than  50 
per  cent  French  Canadian,  I  know  it  will  be 
accepted,  and  should  I  not  speak  in  favour  of 
it,  or  not  vote  in  favour  of  it,  this  would 
bring  such  a  storm  of  protest,  that  I  could  no 
longer  represent  the  riding  of  Stormont,  since 
I  would  not  represent  the  views  of  the  people 
who  sent  me  here. 

I  support  this  proposal  as  openly  as  I 
would  defend  the  parliamentary  system  of 
government  in  which  we  operate.  I  support 
this  proposal  because  I  believe— contrary  to 
what  some  of  the  hon.  members  opposite 
think— that  by  flying  both  the  Maple  Leaf  and 
the  Red  Ensign  there  is  no  conflict  of  affec- 
tion. Nor  is  there  a  possibility  of  a  collision 
course  between  Canadians  of  French  ancestry 
and  Canadians  of  English  ancestry  in  Ontario. 
Rather,  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter will  lessen  both  the  tension  and  the  con- 
flict such  as  appeared  during  the  debate  in 
Ottawa. 

The  movement  for  this  Ontario  flag  is  a 
people's  movement.  It  is,  I  believe,  supported 
by  a  large  group  of  followers  from  both  the 
Opposition  parties.  I  think  all  accept  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  words  when  he  introduced 
this  resolution  and  when  he  said:  "Without 
conflict  with  the  Canadian  flag,  there  is  an 
honoured  place  for  a  provincial  flag  in 
Ontario." 

Surely  this  action  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Ontario  is  a  lesson  in  statesmanship,  in 
strong  leadership  and  in  good  government, 
when  he  precipitates  a  move  which  will  heal 
national  wounds  and  bring  together  the 
divided.  It  will  strengthen  unity  across  the 
land  and  give  new  hope  in  the  dialogue 
taking  place  in  our  Confederation.  Those 
who  oppose  this  Ontario  flag  must  be  judged 
guilty  of  prolonging  or  widening  the  suspicion 
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of  Canadians  belonging  to  the  two  major 
races.  Those  who  oppose  this  Ontario  flag 
stand  alone— for  themselves,  by  themselves, 
outside  the  main  stream  of  Ontario's  history, 
as  well  as  Ontario's  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  in  Canada 
who  view  the  new  federal  flag  as  a  conces- 
sion to  Quebec  and  to  French  Canadians 
living  outside  of  Quebec.  This  is,  of  course, 
both  a  misleading  and  dangerous  subject. 
Nonetheless,  there  is  this  view. 

But  with  the  opportunity  we  have  before 
us,  we  in  Ontario  can  lay  to  rest  many  mis- 
interpretations, inasmuch  as  Ontario  is  the 
key  to  a  united  country.  English  Canada 
looks  to  Ontario  for  leadership;  Quebec  looks 
to  Ontario  for  a  reflection  of  English  Canada. 
If  then,  by  accepting  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister's proposal,  we  in  this  province,  with  a 
population  of  more  than  500,000  French 
Canadians,  can  illustrate  that  French  Can- 
adians prefer  an  evolution,  not  a  revolution, 
then  we  have  accomplished  for  Confederation 
a  major  victorj',  a  victory  over  suspicion,  a 
victory  over  prejudice  and  a  victory  over 
misunderstanding. 

We  can  show  to  other  parts  of  English 
Canada  that  Canadians  of  French  ancestry 
can,  and  do,  respect  the  great  and  historic 
connections  with  the  Crown  and  the  guaran- 
tees imbedded  in  this  institution,  and  we  can 
show  to  French  Canadians,  because  of  this 
province's  acceptance  of  the  Maple  Leaf  flag, 
that  English  Canadians  respect  and  under- 
stand their  hopes  of  establishing  an  equal 
partnership  in  a  stronger  and  more  meaning- 
ful Confederation  of  tomorrow. 

We  should  not  view  the  Maple  Leaf  flag  as 
a  concession  to  French  Canadians  any  more 
than  we  should  view  the  Ontario  ensign  as 
a  concession  to  English  Canadians,  but  rather, 
in  the  hope  of  a  truly  bilingual  country,  there 
is  and  must  be  room  for  both,  without  hint 
of  appeasement  to  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  If  we  accept  each  other's  hopes  for 
the  future,  together  with  respect  for  past 
traditions,  and  we  accomplish  this  without 
suspicion  or  without  mistrust,  then  we  im- 
mensely improve  our  chances  of  learning  to 
live  with  one  another,  because  we  have  then 
learned  to  communicate  with  one  another. 

This,  of  course,  brings  us  to  the  question 
of  those  who  are  of  neither  French  nor 
English  ancestry.  No  one  can  ignore  the 
major  contribution  they  have  made  to  this 
province.  Their  influence  can  be  seen  at 
every  level  and  felt  in  every  facet  of  our 
province's  activities.  Our  newer  citizens  have 
added  diversity  to  our  province  and  variety 
to  our  lives.    They  offer  us  a  new  adventure 


in  cultural  exchange  and  an  opportunity  to 
broaden  our  outlook  and  our  thinking.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  any 
objection  from  our  newer  citizens  of  the 
province  to  giving  final  recognition  to  a  flag 
only  somewhat  modified  from  that  with  which 
they  are  already  familiar. 

We,  in  this  Legislature,  are  not  attempting 
to  establish  something  new  and  unfamiliar, 
but  to  recognize  something  of  our  historic 
tradition.  Again,  to  quote  from  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  statement: 

In  our  province  there  is  a  rich  heritage 
of  tradition  and  historic  background  which 
we  would  do  well  to  recognize.  Its  preser- 
vation will  give  strength  and  purpose  to 
our  future. 

We  should  not  deprive  ourselves,  or  our 
children,  of  these  past  connections,  whether 
they  be  French,  English  or  European,  but 
indeed,  we  should  strive  to  strengthen  each 
of  them.  It  is  from  our  past  that  we  learn 
the  meaning  of  freedom  and  liberty  and  it  is 
from  the  future  that  we  must  learn  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  riding  of  Stormont  is  the 
second  constituency  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
represent  in  this  Legislature.  The  riding  of 
Stormont  is  also  referred  to  as  the  barometer 
of  the  whole  of  Canada,  the  most  bilingual 
riding  in  our  country.  In  addition,  I  have 
travelled  extensively  throughout  eastern  On- 
tario, which  is  not  only  my  home,  but  also  an 
area  that  has  been  successful  in  creating  a 
climate  of  understanding  and  compatibility 
between  the  two  major  races.  I  cannot  sit 
idly  by  today  and  allow  political  partisanship 
to  undermine  that  understanding  and  com- 
patibility. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  eastern 
Ontario  not  only  expects  this  flag  to  become 
ours,  but  demands  that  it  be  so.  I  cast  my 
vote  in  its  favour  as  a  reflection  of  both  the 
people  of  my  own  race  and  the  people  living 
in  eastern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  supporting  this  proposal,  I 
appeal  to  all  my  colleagues  of  French 
ancestry  also  to  vote  for  it.  Let  it  not  be  said 
of  us  that  we  would  wish  to  deepen  the 
feeling  of  resentment  against  our  race  by 
blocking  or  filibustering  a  proposal  that  can 
only  lead  to  increased  understanding  between 
the  two  major  cultural  groups. 

Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  wish  to 
precipitate  a  needless  crisis  in  our  own  prov- 
ince. Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  would 
ignore  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ontario, 
including  those  Canadians  of  French  ancestry. 
And  let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  reject 
an     opportunity    to     join     with    our    fellow 
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Ontarians  of  every  racial  background,  in 
strengthening  our  future  by  strengthening  our 
province,  so  as  to  ensure  peace,  unity  and 
goodwill  in  the  land. 

Let  us  strengthen  unity  in  our  province  by 
voting  in  favour  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
proposal,  and  let  us  not  divide  our  province 
along  racial  lines  by  opposing  it. 

Monsieur  le  president,  certains  adversaires 
voudraient  nous  engager  dans  un  debat 
interminable  sur  le  choix  d'un  drapeau  pro- 
vincial. Que  la  triste  experience  vecue  a 
Ottawa  ne  se  repete  pas  ici.  La  proposition 
du  Premier  Ministre  d'adopter  le  Red  Ensign 
avec  armoiries  de  la  province  comme  drapeau 
provincial  en  est  une  qui  rencontre  I'approba- 
tion  de  90%   a  95%  des  citoyens  d'Ontario. 

J'ai  preconise  avec  fermete  et  depuis 
longtemps  le  choix  d'un  drapeau  national 
distinctif.  Aujourd'hui,  avec  non  moins 
d'assurance,  je  me  rallie  au  choix  du  goveme- 
ment.  A  I'instar  des  autres  provinces,  I'Ontario 
a  droit  de  flotter  un  drapeau  qui  rivalise 
nullement  avec  le  drapeau  Canadien.  Au 
contraire,  cette  mesure  permettra  de  cicatriser 
des  plaies  encore  saignantes  et  de  resserrer 
les  liens  trop  tendus  entre  les  citoyens  de  ce 
pays.  De  ce  seul  fait,  la  proposition  a  I'etude 
merite    tout    notre    appui. 

Monsieur  le  president,  la  crise  que  nous 
traversons  au  pays  est  tragique.  Sto'iques 
contemplateurs  d'une  catastrophe  qui  se 
deroule  sous  nos  yeux,  nous  restons  impas- 
sibles  devant  ce  drame.  Ne  savons-nous  pas 
que  nous  vivons  aujourd'hui  les  heures  les 
plus  difficiles  de  notre  histoire  trois  fois 
seculaire.  Ne  savons-nous  pas  que  tout  notre 
edifice  national  est  en  train  de  s'ecrouler  sur 
nos  tetes  pendant  que  nous  deliberons  inutile- 
ment.  Ne  savons-nous  pas  qu'il  incombe  aux 
representants  du  peuple  de  guider  les  des- 
tinees  de  notre  pays  dans  la  voie  la  plus 
sereine.  Ne  savons-nous  pas  qu'en  adoptant 
le  drapeau  qu'on  nous  propose  aujourd'hui 
nous  travaillons  a  I'unite  Canadienne? 

Soyons  pratiques,  soyons  realistes!  Mettons 
les  pieds  sur  cette  planete!  Demain,  que 
dis-je,  aujourd'hui  meme  nous  devons  tra- 
vailler  a  la  reconstruction  d'un  edifice 
national.  Canadiens  de  toutes  origines,  rallions- 
nous,  unissons  nos  forces  dans  la  tache 
gigantesque  que  nous  devons  accomplir  le 
plus  tot  possible.  Quant  a  nous,  Canadiens- 
francais,  en  adoptant  ce  projet  a  I'unanimite, 
nous  tendons  une  fois  de  plus  la  main  de  la 
fraternite  et  de  la  bonne  entente.  Le  geste 
que  nous  posons  aujourd'hui  au  nom  de  nos 
concitoyens  de  langue  francaise  est  une  autre 
preuve  de  notre  desir  ardent  de  vivre  paci- 
fiquement  au  sein  de  la  Confederation.    J'ai 


la  conviction  profonde  qu'en  ce  faisant  nous 
aurons  bien  merite  de  notre  comte,  de  notre 
province,  de  notre  pays. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  this  is  an  hour  when  we  can 
all  well  be  cool  and  not  get  too  worked  up, 
because  after  it  is  all  over  we  are  all  going 
to  be  part  and  parcel,  I  am  certain,  of  the 
very  same  province  and  also  indeed  of  the 
very  same  country. 

About  a  month  ago,  I  had  said  all  I  wanted 
to  say  about  this  problem  of  having  a  flag 
that  was  a  distinctive  flag  for  the  people  of 
the  province.  We  have  heard  much  here  today 
in  the  prepared  speeches,  which  I  think  have 
taken  a  long  time  to  write  and  apparently 
the  hon.  members  have  had  some  help  with 
them.  I  think  that  probably  it  is  not  any 
more  than  right  or  fair  that  every  mem- 
ber and  every  party  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  stand  up  openly  and  say  what  they  think. 

We  in  our  party,  and  I  am  proud  of  course 
that  I  am  part  of  it,  have  had  many  argu- 
ments about  this  in  private.  I  was  one  of 
those  people  who  had  hoped  that  we  would 
have  a  distinctive  flag  for  the  province, 
something  that  would  really  be  a  symbol  for 
all  of  our  people  of  the  province. 

I  was  very  happy  indeed  to  hear  my  friend, 
the  hon.  member  for  Stormont  talk  of  his 
French  background. 

I  was  looking  over  a  book  that  I  have, 
which  was  ordered  published  by  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  the  province.  It  shows  that 
as  far  back  as  1643,  the  Reaumes  came  over. 
How  they  ever  arrived  here  I  do  not  know. 
Walked  on  the  water  probably,  one  of  my 
friends  would  say.  But  as  I  read  on,  and  this 
is  the  most  amusing  part  of  all  the  history,  it 
goes  on  about  who  was  the  father  and  the 
mother  and  further  on  I  read  that  in  the  year 
1763,  there  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Robert  Reaume,  who  accompanied  Madam 
Carolyn,  and  Madam  de  Tonte  from  Montreal 
to  the  city  of  Detriot.  That  must  have  been 
a  long  trip  in  those  days. 

I  don't  wish  to  stir  up  any  more  hatred 
than  has  already  been  caused,  but  I  was  bom 
of  an  English  mother  and  a  French  father. 
I  was  a  devout  Anglican  on  my  mother's 
side,  and  a  devout  Catholic  on  my  father's 
side  back  in  the  1880s  or  thereabouts.  I 
don't  suppose  it  was  because  of  hatred,  but 
neither  the  Catholic  church  nor  the  Anglican 
church  would  marry  them.  However,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Presbyterian  church.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  there  are  any  Presby- 
terians in  the  House,  but  I  want  to  thank 
them  because  it  was  this  church  that  finally 
performed  the  ceremony. 
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Much  of  this  talk  is  about  French,  Enghsh 
and  the  ethnic  groups.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  since  the  beginning  of  time  that  any 
country,  whether  yours  or  mine,  was  made 
by  God  for  any  special  people.  I  do  not  think 
when  an  Englishman  was  born  in  England 
that  God  said:  "In  England  you  were  born, 
and  in  England  you  must  stay."  I  do  not 
believe  that  people  have  come  to  Canada  be- 
cause of  any  special  flag.  I  think  they  came 
here  because  they  heard,  or  were  told,  that  it 
was  a  good  place,  and  I  am  certain  that  all 
of  them  have  found  it  a  good  place. 

But  to  proceed  as  they  did  in  Ottawa,  to 
go  on  for  hours  and  hours  arguing  back  and 
forth  as  to  whether  we  should  have  this  type 
of  a  flag  or  that— My  impression  from  the 
people  of  my  home  riding  is  merely  this— 
and  there  are  people  there  from  practically 
every  place  in  the  world,  Poles,  Russians, 
Ukrainians,  Germans,  Hungarians,  French, 
Anglo-Saxons  and  what  have  you— the  general 
feeling  is  that  Canada  now  has  a  flag  of  her 
own.  They  are  proud  of  this  and  they  really 
could  not  care  less  that  the  province  is  now 
adopting  a  flag  of  her  own.  However,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  party,  when  the  motion  is  properly 
put,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  means  any  more  to  me  than  it  means 
to  my  friends  of  other  origins,  who  come  from 
various  parts  of  Europe  or  elsewhere.  The 
days  are  gone  when  one  man  could  think 
he  is  a  better  type  Canadian  than  his  fellow 
man.  Those  days  are  gone,  regardless  of 
where  we  come  from.  I  believe  the  days  are 
practically  gone  when  we  measure  the  impor- 
tance of  people  by  where  they  were  bom  or 
even  by  the  yardstick  of  dollars  and  cents. 

I  think  we  are  getting  closer  to  the  time 
when  all  men  will  be  equal.  I  have  heard 
some  very  wonderful  speeches  in  this  House, 
but  I  have  never  heard  a  speech  in  my  life 
that  was  so  touching  and  so  true  as  the 
speech  that  was  given  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  last  night.  I  hope  that  speech 
was  heard  by  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is 
all  right  for  us  to  pass  laws  that  aff^ect  other 
people.  It  is  all  right  for  us  sometimes  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  other  people.  But  one 
thing  is  certain,  we  must  always  live  with  our 
own  consciences.  I  for  one  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  more  than  has  been  done  in  the 
Parliament  in  Ottawa.  I  think  that  was  the 
worst  fiasco  in  the  whole  history  of  Canada. 
Mind  you,  I  do  not  blame  one  party  more 
than  the  other.  I  say  that  the  whole  matter 
should  have  been  handled  in  an  easier  and 
more  polite  way.  There  were  many,  many 
things  said  there  that  I  feel  certain  the 
people  who  spoke  those  harsh  words  would 
take  back  if  they  could.  But  those  words  are 


already  printed  in  the  pages  of  Hansard  and 
they  will  stay  there  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Generally  speaking  the  people  in  our  time 
and  in  our  areas— if  your  area  is  anything 
like  mine— are  sick  and  tired  of  arguments 
about  flags.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  oppor- 
tune time  comes,  I  intend  voting  for  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
the  opportvmity  to  participate  in  this  debate. 
This  is  a  debate  which  I  feel  has  far-reaching 
conclusions,  not  only  in  this  province,  but  in 
the  whole  of  our  nation.  I  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  words  spoken  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury and  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North, 
and  as  this  debate  was  going  on,  in  my  mind 
I  was  thinking:  What  does  this  boil  down  to? 
It  is  yes  or  no.  We  go  on  all  afternoon,  we 
may  go  on  all  evening,  we  could  go  on  to- 
morrow; but  still  in  the  end,  the  answer  is 
yes  or  no.  But  we  go  on  with  a  long  harangue, 
and  I  am  speaking  principally  now  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury.  I  would  think  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  was  appealing 
to  the  constitviency  of  Sudbury  and  not  to 
this  Legislature  of  the  people  of  Ontario- 
just  for  home  consumption,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  all. 

The  hon.  member  for  Essex  North- 
Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Get  on 
the  question. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —was  appealing  and  speak- 
ing just  for  the  purpose  of  getting  that  back 
in  the  local  paper  and  saying:  I  stood  here, 
but  where  did  my  hon.  leader  stand?  My 
hon.  leader  is  for  this.  The  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  he  is  for  this  and  Mr.  Speaker, 
leaving  it  with  that,  I  will  go  on  to  say  we 
have  given  these  people  the  privilege  of  go- 
ing into  long  drawn-out  talks  about  what 
they  felt  and  what  they  did  not  and  they  went 
in  a  big  circle  and  they  came  back  and  this 
was  it. 

I  am  one  of  those  people  from  the  Ottawa 
valley  and  we  call  a  spade  a  spade,  or  a  club 
a  club.  I  want  to  go  on  record  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  saying  that  we  are  for  the 
adoption  of  the  flag  as  proposed  by  our 
leader. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  much  enthusiasm 
there. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  We  have  heard  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury.  We  have  heard  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex  North.  We  have  heard 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  We  have 
heard    the    leader    of    the    NDP,    from    York 
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South;  and  really  they  have  said  nothing, 
really  nothing.  They  just  wanted  to  get  on 
the  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  and  speaking  in 
this  debate  because  I  feel  very  deeply  about 
this  subject.  I  see  our  new  Canadian  flag 
draped  alongside  the  great  Union  Jack.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  our 
Ontario  Red  Ensign  with  the  coat  of  arms  is 
draped  alongside  those  pieces  of  bunting. 
When  I  talk  about  bunting,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
latest  piece  of  bunting  that  has  been  given 
to  us  by  the  federal  government,  this  piece  of 
bunting  conceived,  Mr.  Speaker— like  we  went 
to  Munich  in  1938— conceived  in  appease- 
ment, nurtured  in  division  and  brought  about 
by  abortive  methods.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
what  it  is;  this  is  your  and  my  new  Canadian 
flag.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  father  of  many 
children  and  never  in  my  household,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  anything  derogatory  to  that  new 
flag  been  said  since  it  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Parliament  of  Canada.  Never. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  hon.  member  silent 
at  home? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  We  accept  it.  This  is  our 
flag  and  I  have  told  my  children:  This  is  your 
flag,  learn  to  admire  and  love  it.  This  is 
something  that  has  been  given  to  us  and  we 
will  accept  it.  I  was  pleased  when  my  hon. 
Prime  Minister  last  December  made  the 
announcement  that  this  province  would  adopt 
the  Canadian  Ensign  with  the  Ontario  coat 
of  arms  as  the  Ontario  flag. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  May  25  last  year 
when  one  of  my  fine  papers  in  Renfrew 
South,  the  Arnprior  Chronicle,  edited  by 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Richmond  Atkee,  advo- 
cated that  this  province  should  adopt  the  Red 
Ensign  as  its  provincial  flag.  When  I  speak 
today  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  speaking  actually 
for  my  constituency,  like  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  or  my  good  friend  from  Essex 
North.  No,  I  am  speaking  about  something 
that  is  deep  and  dear  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  be  one  of  these  people 
in  the  Legislature  that  have  had  their  back- 
ground on  a  foreign  land.  I  have  heard  many 
sides  of  the  argument,  many  backgrounds,  but 
I  want  to  speak  as  someone  with  an  ethnic 
background.  My  forefathers  came  to  this  land 
many  years  ago  and  they  came  under  that 
Union  Jack  and  they  loved  that  flag  and 
never  as  far  as  I  know  has  anyone  in  my 
background  said  anything  about  the  flag  we 
had.  They  came,  they  loved,  and  they  worked 
under  that  flag. 

I  hear  many  stories,  I  hear  many  things; 
but  this  is  the  flag  that  they  loved  and  came 


here  for.  My  people,  as  those  of  my  good 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
(Mr.  S.  Lewis)— who  is  missing  from  his  seat 
right  now— have  a  Polish  background.  When 
my  people  came  here  they  were  given  some- 
thing and  they  appreciated  it  and  their 
descendants  grew  up  on  that.  They  never 
once  felt  that  they  came  here  to  tear  down. 

We  were  not  a  Teperman  party,  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  refer  to  Teperman  you 
know  what  I  mean.  We  are  not  the  party 
that  tears  down;  we  are  the  party  that  builds 
up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  debate  today  I  want  to 
say  that  I  am  very  proud  that  before  I  even 
consulted  with  my  party  that  my  leader,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  saw  fit  to  introduce  this 
motion,  or  announce  this  motion,  away  back 
last  December.  It  is  very  important  to  many 
people  in  Ontario  and  this  is  what  we  want. 

I  would  close  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
saying  that  I  concur  completely  with  the 
motion.    Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  debated  within  myself  at  great  length 
as  to    whether  I  should  speak  in  this  debate. 

I  know  whereat  I  stand. 

The  hon.  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe 
opened  the  debate  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  said  that  the  flag  was  of  many  free- 
doms and  I  thought  that  in  a  couple  of  days, 
in  the  city  of  North  Bay,  there  will  be  a 
funeral  at  which  there  will  be  a  Canadian 
flag,  the  flag  that  now  flies  for  Canada.  It 
will  be  draped  over  the  coffin  of  a  young  air 
force  man  who  was  killed  at  about  12.15 
this  day,  together  with  his  young  daughter, 
three  years  old,  on  Highway  63. 

Now,  the  people  of  my  area  have  been 
harping  for  some  action  on  that  highway— I 
do  not  know  for  which  freedom,  perhaps  the 
freedom  of  safety— and  I  know  it  is  a  devious 
way  to  get  this  in  today,  but  it  is  the  only 
chance  I  will  have  and  I  want  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  government  that  one  of 
the  four  freedoms  was  certainly  missing  at 
12.15  this  afternoon. 

I  am  very  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Renfrew  South  when  he  spoke  a 
moment  ago  and  said  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  spoke  only  for  home  consump- 
tion. I  thought  that  was  very  unfair.  He  also 
considered  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North  and  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  as  "just  for  home  consumption." 
I  am  sure  that  those  who  have  any  intelligence 
at  all  would  declare  that  tlie  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  spoke  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  today,  and  although  many  do  not  agree 
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with  him,  I  thought  it  was  a  very  well  pre- 
pared and  very  well  documented  statement. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  me,  and  I  cannot 
imderstand  the  haste  of  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister in  presenting  this  resolution,  but  in  1945, 
I  believe  it  was,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
Red  Ensign  would  be  flown  on  government 
buildings  and  government  installations  across 
this  country  and  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
I  believe  it  was  only  five  or  six  years  ago 
that  the  Red  Ensign  was  flown  in  front  of 
these  buildings.  In  fact,  I  can  recall  that  I 
mentioned  it  before  in  the  House  that  there 
was  a  delegation  of  young  Progressive-Con- 
servatives who  came  into  this  city  and  they 
talked  about  the  flag  with  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  George  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence)  and  they 
asked  who  had  decided  to  fly  the  Red  Ensign 
as  the  official  flag  in  front  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George  declared 
at  that  time  that  he  did  not  care  what  kind 
of  a  flag  was  put  up,  they  could  put  up  the 
skull  and  cross  bones  if  they  liked.  That  was 
his  attitude. 

The  hon.  member  for  Essex  North  said  that 
back  in  his  riding  they  could  not  care  less.  I 
do  not  know  how  people  feel  in  my  own 
riding.  In  an  organization  to  which  I  belong, 
the  Royal  Canadian  Legion,  the  Red  Ensign 
has  been  adopted  as  their  flag.  After  argu- 
ments in  the  Legion  circles  for  years— first  of 
all  it  was  the  Union  Jack— I  supported  the 
Red  Ensign  because  I  thought  it  had  some- 
thing of  Canada. 

It  just  happens  that  tomorrow  is  March  17. 
It  is  the  day  which  I  revere  very  much  be- 
cause it  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland— a  steadfast 
man.  It  was  because  of  the  Union  Jack  that 
my  ancestors  came  to  this  country  more  than 
130  years  ago.  It  was  not  because  of  love  of 
the  Union  Jack,  it  was  because  of  the  fact 
that,  like  so  many  Irishmen,  they  had  to  get 
out  of  their  country. 

They  were  not  allowed  their  religion.  They 
had  to  go  to  caverns  and  holes  in  the  ground 
to  practise  their  faith.  It  is  not  any  great 
love  of  the  Union  Jack  that  I  have,  even 
though  nobody  can  say  that  I  have  not  got 
a  love  of  my  country,  because  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  being  in  the  armed  services  of 
this  country  in  two  world  wars  and  nobody 
can  say  that  I  am  not  a  Canadian. 

I  regret  very  much,  too,  that  illness  pre- 
vented me  from  being  here  on  February  15 
when  the  flag  of  Canada  was  raised  in  front 
of  these  buildings.  When  I  read  the  report 
in  the  newspapers  when  I  was  in  hospital  I 
thought  of  the  digs  and  the  remarks  that  had 
been  made  to  me  about  this  "rag"  that  you— 


that  the  Liberals— are  proposing  for  the 
people  of  Canada.  But  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
maple  leaf  was  the  thing  that  was  most  dear 
to  us  in  the  armed  services. 

I  remember  that  the  first  badge  I  had  in 
World  War  I  was  a  maple  leaf.  In  the  last 
war  we  travelled  the  routes  labelled  "Maple 
leaf  up."  The  maple  leaf  was  on  our  tanks 
and  on  our  trucks  and  on  all  our  equipment. 
There  were  the  maple  leaf  clubs;  the  Maple 
Leaf  was  the  name  of  the  service  newspaper 
and,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walker- 
ville  said,  any  time  there  was  a  Canadian  team 
which  went  over  to  the  Olympic  games,  they 
proudly  wore  the  maple  leaf. 

I  was  always  one  who  favoured  a  distinctive 
Canadian  flag  and  I  cannot  understand— I 
must  say  I  have  sympathy  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury— the  hastiness  of  the 
action  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province,  coming  so  soon  after  the  result  of 
the  debate  on  the  flag  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Somebody  said— the  hon.  member  for 
Renfrew  South,  I  believe— that  the  maple  leaf 
is  an  appeasement  flag.  Well,  it  certainly  is 
not  an  appeasement  for  me.  It  was  the 
realization  of  my  dreams  ever  since  I  was 
old  enough  to  know  something  about  flags. 

I  must  say  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  when  he  said  that 
this  is  a  political  move,  possibly  designed  in 
some  way  to  get  the  Liberal  Party  on  the 
spot  here  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  support  the 
Red  Ensign. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  this  debate  this  afternoon 
has  been  very  interesting  indeed,  and  very 
educational.  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  some  of  our  speakers 
who  have  touched  on  the  background  of 
many  years  ago.  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  Legislature  today  that  I 
happen  to  be  among  those  whose  ancestors 
came  here  probably  200  years  ago.  I  know 
the  hon.  members  know  that  I  come  from  the 
great  Welland  riding  which  is  the  banner 
county  of  this  great  province  of  Ontario.  I 
am  sure  that  my  good  friend,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Niagara  Falls  (Mr.  Bukator)  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  this,  we  have  many 
fine  new  Canadians  there. 

However,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  I 
do  like  to  make  a  long  story  short  and  that 
is  what  I  am  going  to  do  today.  But  I  do 
want  to  emphasize  to  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  just  how  I  stand,  like  my  good 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  go  on  record 
supporting  and  endorsing  wholeheartedly  Bill 
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No.  47,  which  has  been  introduced  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  to  enact  legislation  for 
an  official  flag  for  Ontario  which  will  give 
strength  and  purpose  to  the  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  of  our  future 
and  preserve  the  historic  foundations  and 
principles  of  freedom  and  justice. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Momingstar:  Which  encourages  men 
of  all  races  who  chose  to  live  amongst  us  as 
proud  residents  of  this  great  province  of 
Ontario.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
first,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
who  reminded  us  that  the  Canadian  people 
became  sick  to  death  of  the  flag  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  debate  will  not  carry  on  in  this  House 
long  enough  to  make  the  people  of  Ontario 
equally  as  sick.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  intend  to  be  very  short. 

May  I  say  that  I,  like  every  other  member 
of  this  House,  welcome  wholeheartedly  the 
beautiful  new  Canadian  flag. 

I  say  every  member,  because  I  sincerely 
so  believe  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  cer- 
tainly includes  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario.  I  had  my  ideas  formulated  long  be- 
fore other  members  spoke  here  today,  and  in 
those  ideas  was  one  to  offer  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  my  congratulations  for 
accepting  the  new  Canadian  flag  most  warmly, 
wholeheartedly  and  sincerely. 

Several  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Whicher:  After  all,  it  would  have  been 
very  easy  for  him  to  have  accepted  it  in  a 
less  warm  fashion.  His  leader  in  Ottawa 
opposed  it,  and  opposed  it  most  strongly.  But 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  he  and  all  of  his  followers 
in  this  House  are  now  right  behind  the  new 
flag. 

Now  we  come  to  the  proposition  of  an 
Ontario  flag,  and  the  government  has  sug- 
gested the  Red  Ensign.  I  agree  with  the 
government  all  the  way,  and  when  I  say  "all 
the  way"  I  mean  exactly   100  per  cent. 

May  I  remind  the  hon.  members  that  over  a 
period  of  years  there  are  few  in  this  House 
who  have  opposed  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  more  than  I  have,  I  hope  in 
the   majority   of   instances,   constructively. 

Naturally,  all  of  us  in  this  House  and 
throughout  the  province  are  very  proud  of 
the  large  number  of  immigrants  who  have 
come  into  the  province  of  Ontario  and  into 
Canada  over  the  past  few  years.    They  have 


made  a  great  contribution  and  they  are  Cana- 
dians now.  In  fact,  if  I  were  going  to  criticize 
the  government  here  in  Ontario,  and  indeed 
the  national  government  in  Ottawa,  this 
afternoon,  I  would  suggest  that  they  are  not 
bringing  in  nearly  enough  immigrants. 

May  I  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  all 
the  members  of  this  House,  that  we  have  one 
of  the  largest  countries  in  the  world  and  the 
most  sparsely  settled.  May  I  remind  you 
that  in  many  countries  of  the  world  today 
the  population  is  increasing— at  least  in  one 
of  them— is  increasing  each  year  by  as  many 
as  there  are  Canadians  now  living  in  this 
Canada  of  ours.  In  the  explosion  of  the 
world  population  that  is  taking  place  every 
day,  and  will  more  so  in  the  next  100  years, 
we  must  constantly  remind  ourselves  that  if 
we  do  not  develop  this  great  country  of  ours, 
somebody  else  is  going  to  develop  it  for  us. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that 
the  government  of  Ontario,  and  as  I  have 
said  before,  the  government  in  Ottawa,  look 
strongly  and  sincerely  at  the  proposition  of 
getting  more  people,  more  immigrants,  of  all 
races  and  creeds,  into  this  country  of  ours  so 
that  it  can  be  developed  as  we  wish  it  to  be 
for    the    future. 

As  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned  the  point 
is— I  may  as  well  say  it  bluntly  and  clearly— 
we  have  an  Anglo-Saxon  background.  And 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Stormont  said,  Quebec 
looks  to  Ontario  for  leadership  in  the  English 
point  of  view. 

In  our  desire  as  Anglo-Saxons  to  make 
friends  of  our  multi-national  immigrants  we 
sometimes— I  have  found  this  to  be  true— we 
sometimes  in  the  past  have  almost  apologized 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  Anglo-Saxons.  This 
is  not  as  it  should  be.  The  Red  Ensign  re- 
minds us  of  our  past  association  with  the 
British  people.  And  as  I  repeat  once  more,  the 
hon.  member  for  Stormont  said  it  so  realis- 
tically, that  the  province  of  Quebec,  as  an 
example,  looks  to  leadership  in  this  province 
of  Ontario  for  the  English  point  of  view. 

I  personally  am  proud  of  that  association 
of  the  past.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
British  Isles,  the  world  would  not  be  in  nearly 
as  good  a  shape  as  it  is  today. 

Yes,  it  reminds  us  of  the  glories  of  the  past 
and  will  in  the  future  remind  all  of  our 
children  of  the  leadership  that  the  British 
Isles  have  given  to  this  world,  to  Canada, 
and  more  particularly  in  what  we  are  speak- 
ing about  today,  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 

These  islands  have,  for  their  size  and 
population,  shown  more  leadership  in  this 
world  than  any  other  country  of  a  comparative 
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size  and  population  for  the  last  several 
hundred  years.  Let  us  be  very  proud  of  this 
great  past.  The  Red  Ensign  will  always  re- 
mind us  of  this  past  and  our  association  with 
these  islands.  I  urge  all  hon.  members,  know- 
ing of  course  full  well  that  I  can  speak  only 
for  myself,  but  I  urge  all  hon.  members  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington-Dufferin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  make  some  comments  re- 
garding the  proposed  flag  for  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  I  commend  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter for  proposing  that  the  province  of  Ontario, 
along  with  other  provinces  in  Canada,  have  a 
provincial    flag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  unusual  for 
a  province  in  Canada  to  have  a  distinctive 
flag.  Some  of  our  provinces  have  had  flags 
for  many  years.  Nova  Scotia  was  one  of  the 
first.  Records  indicate  that  five  years  after 
Columbus  discovered  the  southern  part  of 
North  America,  John  Cabot  planted  a  British 
flag  on  Cape  Breton,  the  first  record  of  a  flag 
in  Canada. 

Other  provinces  are  adopting  their  own 
flag  or  have  adopted  their  flag  in  recent 
months.  The  federal  ParHament,  as  we  all 
know,  after  a  long  debate  decided  on  a  dis- 
tinctive flag  for  Canada.  We  are  told,  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  the  hope  of  all  true  Canadians, 
that  the  Canadian  flag  will  unite  our  country 
in  the  days  that  lie  ahead.  I  had  hoped  when 
this  flag  was  raised  we  would  hear  less  talk 
of  biculturalism  and  bilingualism,  and  similar 
objectives. 

In  my  opinion,  Canada  is  not  a  nation  of 
two  races.  It  is  a  nation  of  many  races; 
races  who  want  to  hve  together  in  peace  and 
harmony,  and  build  a  nation  around  solid 
principles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sometimes  think  with  all 
the  talk  of  two  founding  races,  we  are  prone 
to  forget  that  even  in  the  early  history  of 
Canada,  as  we  know  it,  more  than  two  races 
were  involved.  We  sometimes  tliink  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  French  people  dis- 
covered Canada.  We  sometimes  think  that 
Columbus  discovered  America,  when  actually 
in  all  truth  they  just  arrived. 

We  are  told  that  the  Norsemen  were  here 
hundreds  of  years  before,  that  when  Colum- 
bus and  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  French 
arrived,  they  found  that  people  were  already 
living  here.  The  Indians  were  here  to  greet 
them.  I  think  we  should  remember  that  in 
the  development  of  Canada  we  owe  much  to 
the  Indians.  They  had  already  developed 
many  of  the  things  that  we  take  for  granted— 
let  me  mention  just  a  few. 


The  potato;  corn,  which  is  one  of  the  main 
crops  in  our  province;  tobacco,  peanuts, 
beans,  squash,  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  straw- 
berries, American  grapes,  gooseberries,  maple 
syrup  and  many  other  things  were  developed 
here  in  Canada  and  in  America  by  the 
Indians  who  were  here  to  greet  the  Euro- 
peans when  they  arrived. 

In  the  early  history  of  Ontario,  and  in  par- 
ticular following  the  American  Revolution, 
literally  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  or 
German  people,  along  with  other  Loyalists, 
migrated  into  Ontario  and  into  other  parts 
of  Canada.  These  people  brought  into  our 
culture  many  things  that  today  we  take  for 
granted.  They  brought  with  them  strong 
religious  convictions;  a  strong  belief  in  the 
right  of  the  individual,  the  right  of  indi- 
viduals to  worship  in  the  church  of  their 
choice;  the  belief  that  church  and  state  should 
be  separate.  Even  today  the  descendants  of 
some  of  these  Pennsylvania  Dutch  or  German 
people  hold  so  strongly  to  this  view  that  they 
even  refrain  from  voting  in  some  of  our 
elections. 

All  of  these  religious  traditions  make  up 
part  of  Canadian  culture.  Pennsylvania 
German  or  Dutch  were  conservationists,  men 
and  women  with  a  love  of  the  soil.  They 
even  built  their  barns  along  conservation 
lines.  They  chose  and  developed  good  farms; 
they  were  builders;  they  were  the  first  settlers 
in  many  of  Ontario's  counties  and  municipali- 
ties. Many  were  unable  to  speak  English  in 
the  early  days,  but  they  acquired  the  lan- 
guage and  intermarried  with  English,  Scottish, 
French  and  other  groups.  Today  we  recog- 
nize their  contribution  to  Canada  and 
Canadian  culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  check  back  through 
the  records  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  you  will  find  that  joining 
the  Indians  who  were  already  here,  there 
were  three  main  lines  in  regard  to  racial 
origin— French,  the  Anglo-Saxons  made  up 
of  English,  Scottish  and  Irish,  and  the 
German  or  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  These  were 
the  people  who  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
development  of  our  province.  They  lived 
together,  they  worked  together  and,  when 
necessary,  they  fought  together.  They  built 
on  the  solid  principles  of  religious  liberty— 
the  right  of  a  man  or  woman  to  worship  in 
the  church  of  his  or  her  choice.  They  had  a 
strong  faith  in  the  Divine  Providence;  they 
recognized  and  stressed  the  importance  of 
family  life;  they  had  a  common  loyalty  to 
the  Crown  which  guaranteed  them  the  free- 
dom that  they  highly  prized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  years  went  by  these 
early    pioneers    and    their   descendants    were 
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joined  by  men  and  women  from  many  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world,  men  and  women 
who  I  beheve  came  to  Canada  to  estabhsh 
their  homes  and  raise  their  famihes  in  the 
same  type  of  environment.  They  came  to 
Canada  and  to  Ontario  because  of  the  solid 
foundations  on  which  we  were  building  and 
developing  this  land  of  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  Canadians  who 
have  come  to  our  shores  came  with  any  idea 
of  destroying  the  principles  whereon  this 
country  has  developed.  That  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  I  want  to  commend  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  on  proposing  to  the  House 
that  Ontario  adopt  a  flag  that  carries  the 
symbols  that  have  meant  so  much  to  this 
province,  symbols  that  reflect  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  who,  through  the  years,  have 
lived  together,  worked  together  and,  when 
necessary,  fought  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  I  reflect 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent,  and  indeed  the  people 
of  Ontario,  when  I  say  that  a  great  feeling 
of  relief  went  through  this  province  when 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  announced  that  he 
would  propose  to  the  House  a  flag  for  Ontario 
based  on  the  symbols  of  the  Red  Ensign, 
using  the  coat  of  arms  along  with  the  Union 
Jack. 

The  Union  Jack  is  the  symbol  of  our  asso- 
ciation with  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations;  the  Union  Jack  with  its  crosses  re- 
flecting the  religious  symbols  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  patron  saints  of  the  British 
people,  crosses  that  go  back  even  further  than 
the  British  people,  crosses  that  were  revered 
by  people  of  many  races.  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  of  Ontario  will  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  on  Ontario's  flag  will  be  the  coat  of  arms 
that  was  approved  by  Queen  Victoria's 
warrant  and  published  in  the  Canada  Gazette 
approximately  100  years  ago.  I  am  sure  that 
the  people  of  Ontario  will  be  proud  to  fly 
the  coat  of  arms  approved  by  this  great  queen 
whose  birthday  we  celebrate  year  after  year, 
this  queen  who  set  a  high  standard  of  family 
life,  who  recognized  the  importance  of 
religion  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  who  en- 
deavoured to  set  high  standards  in  all  walks 
of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  again  congratulate  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  for  proposing  this  flag 
for  Ontario— a  flag  that  I  am  sure  reflects  the 
sentiments  of  all  the  people  of  our  province. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  inject  a 
personal  note  into  my  concluding  remarks.  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  records  indicate 
that  some  of  my  ancestors  lived  in  Normandy, 


some  in  Scotland,  some  in  England,  and  some 
in  Holland.  Some  of  my  Mennonite  ancestors 
sailed  from  Germany  for  the  British  colonies 
in  what  is  now  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  find  religious  liberty  under  symbols  that 
will  be  on  Ontario's  flag.  In  the  late  1770s 
and  1790s  my  ancestors  crossed  the  border 
from  the  United  States  to  continue  living 
under  the  same  symbols  here  in  Ontario. 
What  is  true  of  my  own  family,  I  am  sure  is 
true,  perhaps  to  even  greater  degree,  of  many 
other  families  in  Ontario. 

Throughout  its  history,  Ontario  has  wel- 
comed men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  men  and  women  who  want  to  be  free, 
free  from  slavery;  free  to  worship  in  the  church 
of  their  choice;  free  to  think  and  speak;  free 
to  choose  the  government  under  which  they 
live  and  free  to  choose  their  vocation  in  life. 
The  symbols  that  will  fly  on  Ontario's  flag 
are  the  symbols  which,  through  the  centtories, 
have  attracted  and  inspired  men  and  women 
who  prize  freedom. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  Ontario  wfll 
be  proud  of  this  Parliament  if  we  give 
unanimous  support  to  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  flag  for  our  province.  Thank  you, 
sir,  for  the  privilege  of  making  these  few 
comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising 
to  complete  this  debate,  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  I  do  not  intend  to  prolong  it 
in  any  way.  I  think  my  position  in  this 
matter,  of  all  people  in  this  House,  is  clear, 
and  despite  the  somewhat  snide  remarks  that 
have  been  made  about  my  motives  in  the 
statements  which  have  been  read  to  this 
House  this  afternoon,  I  now  repeat  and  re- 
emphasize  every  word  which  appears  in  them. 

I  would  like  to  say  first  and  foremost  that 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
in  anyone's  mind  regarding  our  acceptance  of 
the  new  flag  of  Canada,  and  I  thank  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  for  his  remarks  in  this 
regard.  I  think  what  we  have  done  and  how 
we  have  done  it  indicates  a  complete  accept- 
ance of  this  new  flag,  an  acceptance  with 
enthusiasm,  and  as  I  have  said  in  these 
statements,  with  no  reservations  whatsoever. 

Therefore,  I  would  simply  say  the  remarks 
stating  that  our  acceptance  of  this  flag  had 
any  basis  in  the  federal  political  scene  can 
only,  in  my  view,  amount  to  a  complete  mis- 
interpretation of  myself  and  my  party  and 
our  motives  and  our  methods  of  operation. 
I  would  say,  furthermore,  that  we  do  not 
accept  the  new  flag  in  a  grudging  way  and 
introduce  this  Ontario  flag  with  any  idea  that 
we  are  doing  it  to  recognize  anybody  who 
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does  not  accept  the  new  flag  of  Canada.  In 
my  view— and  as  I  have  gone  around  this 
province,  I  am  convinced— the  new  flag  has 
great  acceptance  in  our  province. 

I,  personally,  am  delighted,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  go  into  my  background  or  give  you 
my  personal  history  here  today.  I  can  tell 
you  that  it  is  relatively  tenous.  I  have  roots 
in  western  Canada,  I  have  roots  in  southern 
Ireland,  I  have  roots  in  Barbados,  and  I  come 
from  a  broad  background— back  beyond  my 
naval  career,  too,  I  might  say. 

In  recognizing  what  is  happening  in  our 
country  I  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one,  although 
I  kept  silent  in  the  flag  debate  that  ensued 
in  Ottawa.  I  thought  it  was  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  was  making 
a  decision  and  it  was  its  responsibility.  It 
made  the  decision  and  we  accepted  it,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  when  we  accept 
something  new  in  this  country  we  must  auto- 
matically, in  the  same  gesture,  cast  away 
everything  which  exists  at  present. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  flag  we  are 
proposing  today  as  an  Ontario  emblem  is  very 
meaningful  and  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the 
arguments.  They  have  been  put  into  this 
debate  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wellington- 
Dufferin  and  I  think  he  did  it  very  well. 
They  have  been  put  into  the  debate  very 
well  by  the  hon.  member  for  Stormont. 

The  point  is  that  this  flag  is  meaningful 
for  many,  many  groups.  I  take  the  broad 
view  advanced  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  when  he  said  that  he  would 
support  this— and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  him 
say  it,  because  we  are  at  one  in  the  position 
he  is  taking  toward  this  flag.  It  spreads  over 
a  great  deal  of  our  tradition.  It  spreads  over 
a  great  deal  of  our  history  and  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  our  province,  and  to 
mention  colonialism  in  the  same  breath  is 
just  absolute  nonsense.  If  hon.  members  want 
a  true  anachronism,  that  is  the  one.  Colonial- 
ism has  not  been  recognized  as  a  word  around 
here  for  so  many  years,  that  for  anybody  in 
this  House,  it  certainly  is  history.  So  to 
associate  colonialism  with  the  Red  Ensign  is 
just  to  completely  miss  the  point  and  com- 
pletely to  miss  the  point  of  what  this  emblem 
can  mean  in  terms  of  history,  regardless  of 
how  it  was  created,  or  regardless  of  by  whom 
in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  go  beyond  that.  I 
would  simply  say  that,  in  my  view,  this  new 
flag  will  be  a  unifying  influence.  I  notice 
that  in  Nova  Scotia  they  have  a  provincial 
flag  which  relates  particularly  to  their  history. 
In  Quebec  they  have  a  provincial  flag  with 


the  fleur-de-lis  which  refers  particularly  to 
their  history.  In  British  Columbia  they  have 
a  flag  which  contains  the  Union  Jack  plus 
other  material,  which  relates  to  the  history 
of  that  province,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
people  in  British  Columbia,  because  they  have 
the  Union  Jack  in  the  flag,  think  they  are  any 
less  loyal  to  Canada  than  you  or  I  think  we 
are.  The  same  is  true  of  the  flag  of  New- 
foundland, which  has  the  Union  Jack  in  it. 

I  just  point  this  out  and  mention  these 
other  flags  to  illustrate  the  point  that  because 
the  Union  Jack  is  in  the  flag,  does  not  give  it 
any  colonial  aspect,  or  indeed,  relates  it  to 
any  particular  branch  of  our  history.  It 
covers  the  history  of  this  province,  and  that 
is  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize. 

My  last  remark  is  simply  this:  I  recognize 
full  well  the  difficulties  of  a  debate  of  this 
type  and  the  matter  we  are  debating.  I 
recognize  the  difficulty  it  causes  individuals. 
I  recognize  the  deep  emotions  being  stirred, 
being  warmed  and  being  given  expression  in 
a  debate  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
recognize,  too,  and  feel,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  that  what  we  propose  today  wfll  be 
a  unifying  step  for  the  people  of  this 
province. 

So  in  asking  you  to  support  this  motion  for 
second  reading  of  this  bill,  I  would  say,  that 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  as  far  as  the 
hon.  members  on  my  side  of  the  House  are 
concerned,  the  people  I  have  the  honour  to 
lead  are  free  to  vote  according  to  their 
conscience. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  that  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  I  recognize  the  hour 
of  six,  I  have  been  asked  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  the  documentary  film 
that  is  being  shown  tonight  in  committee 
room  No.  1,  entitled,  the  Tenth  Annual 
Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast,  which  was 
attended  by  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  more  than  1,200  other  leaders.  Will 
the  members  kindly  take  note  of  this 
showing  in  committee  room  No.  1,  at  7  p.m. 
I  believe  it  is  a  50-minute  film. 

Hon.  J,  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  I  say  that  we  will  proceed 
with  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  at  8  o'clock. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  twenty-second 
order,  House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr. 
W.  E.  Sandercock  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,   DEPARTMENT   OF  LANDS 
AND  FORESTS 

(continued) 
On  vote  1001: 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  these  matters  were  interrupted  by 
the  interposition  of  an  important  matter  we 
had  reached  a  certain  point,  and  I  wanted  to 
say,  sir,  that  I  was  considerably  worked  dur- 
ing the  dinner  hour  in  thinking  over  my 
remarks  about  the  disappearance  of  the  live- 
stock. I  thought  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts)  might 
tell  us  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  has  given  them  over  to  him  for  safe- 
keeping by  his  efficient  conservation  officers. 

Now,  sir,  I  had  referred  to  a  clipping  which 
I  was  caught  without,  to  end  the  sentence 
with  a  preposition,  at  the  end  of  last  day.  I 
often  reflect  that  if  my  hon.  friend  from 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  were  sometime 
to  come  here  without  his  clippings  it  would 
be  almost  as  if  he  stood  in  the  House  without 
his  trousers. 

I  have  brought  mine  tonight  and  I  want  to 
remind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was  mak- 
ing the  assertion  that  a  certain  official  of 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment—and I  see  that  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr. 
Randall)  is  in  his  seat  tonight— had  made  a 
speech  in  this  city  in  which  he  referred  to 
an  expansion  of  the  pulp  industry  in  British 
Columbia.  I  now  wish  to  read  that  news 
report  and  want  to  read  it  against  the  con- 
text that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  quarrelled  with  the  figures  that  are 
cited  in  it.  Perhaps  during  the  intervening 
time  he  has  been  able  to  fortify  himself  with 
statistics  in  order  to  confute  these  that  are 
contained  in  the  report  I  am.  going  to  read. 
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It  is  from  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  Tuesday, 
January  19,  1965,  and  it  is  headed  in  this 
manner: 

Economist  Warns  of  Perils  of 

Complacency 

Are  Canada's  Mills  Over-Pricing 

Pulp,  Paper? 

Over-pricing  and  complacency  about 
quality  may  be  dangers  for  Canada's  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  according  to  Ian 
Butters,  research  consultant  of  the  Ontario 
Economic  Council.  Mr.  Butters  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  five-man  panel  yesterday  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Toronto  of  the  Ontario 
professional  foresters   association. 

The  industry  must  guard  against  its  prod- 
ucts reaching  "a  Cadillac  price  range  when 
the  world  pocketbook  will  barely  afford 
Volkswagens,"   Mr.   Butters   said. 

Many  formerly  low-production  areas  are 
planning  pulp  and  paper  expansions,  he 
said.  By  the  end  of  1967,  an  additional 
2,600,000  tons  of  newsprint  capacity  will 
be    operating,    including    a    $1.3    billion— 

and  I  underline  that: 

—a     $1.3     billion     expansion     in     British 
Columbia  and  $119,000,000- 

Let  me  repeat  that  one.  I  am  not  very  good 
with  mathematics,  I  belong  to  the  Macaulay 
school,  which  means  I  am  hardly  able  to 
count. 

-$119,000,000  worth  of  added  capacity  in 
Ontario. 

Now  my  hon.  friend  from  Windsor-Walker- 
ville  (Mr.  Newman)  who  is  a  school  teacher 
and  very  adept  at  figures  tells  me  that  $119 
million  is  something  around  nine  per  cent  of 
$1.3  billion.  That  gives  us  a  yardstick  of 
comparison  between  the  expansion  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  expansion  in  Ontario. 

While  world  demand  is  growing,  so  is 
world  capacity,  and  only  by  staying  eco- 
nomically competitive  can  Canada  be  sure 
of  a  fair  share  of  increased  demand,  he 
said.     Pulp     and    newsprint     made    from 
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northern  softwoods  have  been  regarded  as 
unexcelled  in  quality,  he  said,  but  newer 
chemical  processes  for  making  pulp  may 
bring  drastic  changes. 

Mr.  Butters  offered  as  an  example  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Japan  which 
in  the  last  18  years  has  increased  the  hard- 
wood content  of  its  paper  production  to 
31.5  per  cent  from  2.4  per  cent.  Japan  has 
moved  into  third  place  in  pulp  and  paper 
production,  he  said. 

Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  saw  something  of  the  Japanese 
expansion  and  their  processes  during  his 
recent— is  it  an  unfair  word  to  say  during  his 
recent  "junket"  to  Japan.  Perhaps  he  could 
enlighten  us  on  it.  But  my  point  is  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  was  asked, 
through  you  the  other  day,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  explain  to  us  how  it  came  about  that  the 
Domtar  people  renounced  Blind  River  in 
favour  of  Abitibi  county.  I  have  re-read  the 
remarks  he  made  in  response  in  the  rough 
copy  of  Hansard  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say, 
and  not  unfair  to  him,  we  still  wait  for  an 
answer. 

I  adverted  the  other  day  to  the  fact  that 
on  two  occasions  it  seems  that  we  have  sent  a 
lightweight  against  a  heavyweight;  the  light- 
weight being  our  protagonist  and  the  heavy- 
weight being  Mr.  Levesque,  the  hon.  Rene 
Levesque.  On  both  occasions  he  has 
decisioned  us.  First,  in  the  Atlas  Steel  prop- 
osition, and  now  he  has  knocked  out  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  in  the 
Domtar  matter.  I  want  to  refer— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  hear  the  raucous  voice  open 
up  to  indicate  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
is  present.  Yes,  he  is  present;  one  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  from  northern  Ontario  who 
never  appears  to  do  anything  for  that  great 
area  of  this  country.  I  never  hear  anything 
positive  and  constructive  that  they  do. 

But  we  still  have  not  heard  how  it  is  that 
Mr.  Levesque  was  able,  right  on  the  verge 
of  the  decision,  when  the  decision  was  about 
to  be  made,  Mr.  Levesque  at  the  last  moment 
was  able  to  persuade  them  to  come  into 
Abitibi  county. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  the  other  day, 
above  the  hubbub,  and  his  voice  has  that 
capacity  of  carrying,  he  said:  Who  represents 
the  riding  of  Algoma  East  federally?  Well 
every  school  child  in  this  country  knows  who 
represents  that  riding— 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Who  has  it? 


Mr.  Sopha:  —no  less  a  person  than  the  Rt. 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  But  the  im- 
portant thing  is,  in  fairness  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  in  fairness  to  him— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:   What  did  he  do? 

Mr.  Sopha:  —in  fairness  to  him— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  You  are  all  the  same, 
Elmer,  do  nothing.  That  is  it,  blame  some- 
body else. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  are  those  not  interesting 
words?  He  says:  Blame  someone  else.  He  is 
the  first  one  to  raise  the  point  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  represents  that  riding. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  raising  the  Prime 
Minister's  name?  It  is  not  to  remember  his 
birthday,  I  would  think. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Who  is  your  federal 
member? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Tell  us  over  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  like  to  talk  to  my 
friends,  and  they  are  my  friends. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  He  is 
like  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Yar- 
emko). 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes,  throughout  this  after- 
noon they  were  my  friends,  no  question  about 
it.  We  may  disagree  in  principle  but  they 
remain  my  friends. 

Thank  you.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  let  me  say  that  tonight. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Did  you  have  to  say  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  responsibility  for  the  at- 
traction of  pulp-making  companies  in  this 
province  is  the  responsibility  of  that  depart- 
ment whose  estimates  are  now  before  this 
House,  and  no  other  body- 
Several  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  will  not  look  elsewhere 
for  explanations  than  from  this  hon.  Minister 
who  seeks  to  have  our  approval  to  his  esti- 
mates. I  say  this  in  closing  this  portion;  we 
are  entitled  to  an  answer,  we  are  entitled  to 
a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  negotiations 
that  took  place  with  Dominion  Tar  and 
Chemical  Company  about  the  possible  loca- 
tion of  their  plant  in  the  Blind  River  area. 
Being  members  of  a  responsible  Opposition 
we  are  entitled  to  nothing  less  than  that,  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  You  would  be  sur- 
prised. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  deal  with 
this  matter  for  a  moment;  actually  if  there 
ever  was  a  mish-mash  this  was  delivered 
yesterday  and  continued  today  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury.  If  we  can  sort  anything 
out  of  it,  except  the  verbosity  that  seems  to 
exceed  everything  else  in  his  attempt  to  talk 
to  this  House— if  this  mish-mash  does  not  do 
anything  else— it  illustrates  the  old  story  that 
one  can  get  almost  any  interpretation  one 
wants  from  statistics,  often  with  apparent 
difference  of  view  at  the  expert  level. 

Here  the  hon.  member  has  been  quoting 
an  expert  in  statistics  to  show  that  British 
Columbia  is  exploding  with  pulp  mills  and 
infeiring  that  Ontario  is  standing  still.  If 
the  hon.  member  had  been  in  the  House 
when  I  was  speaking  yesterday,  he  would 
have  realized  that  I  had  gone  over  this 
ground  very  thoroughly.  However,  let  me 
quote  from  statistics  in  connection  with  the 
20-year  period  I  was  referring  to  yesterday. 

Back  in  1942  there  were  some  39  pulp  and 
paper  mills  with  a  dollar  production  of 
$103.6  million  in  Ontario.  At  that  time  in 
British  Columbia  there  were  seven  of  these 
mills  with  a  dollar  production  of  $27.8  mil- 
lion. The  woods  dimensions  of  the  British 
Columbia  potential  has  always  been  sub- 
stantially greater  than  that  of  Ontario.  With- 
out wearying  the  House  with  a  continual 
year-by-year  increasing  value  of  production 
in  Ontario,  I  would  say  that  by  1962— and  I 
have  it  here,  year  by  year— by  1962  the  pro- 
duction value  from  38  mills  had  passed  the 
$500  million  mark,  while  British  Columbia 
had  come  to  just  above  the  $300  million 
mark. 

It  is  the  production  which  counts,  and  I 
have  already  given  the  House  evidence  of  a 
continuing  substantial  increase  in  production. 
If  the  hon.  members  want  to  look  at  a  chart, 
I  suggest  they  look  at  this  one.  The  black 
lines  there  will  indicate  something  across  the 
way;  I  imagine  they  are  black  enough  to  be 
seen  at  that  distance.  The  top  one  is  Ontario; 
the  second  one  is  British  Columbia,  and  it 
has  to  do  with  value  of  production  in  dollars 
from  1942  up  to  the  latest  available  figures. 
Ontario  is  still  well  on  top. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  With  regard  to  the 
rather  flamboyant  figures  quoted  for  British 
Columbia  and  attributed  to  an  economist  by 
the  hon.  member,  1  have  in  my  hand  from  the 
Canadian  Forest  Industry  magazine  of  Janu- 


ary, 1965,  some  figures  which  are  of  interest. 
The  heading  is:  "Experts:  Most  mills  will  be 
stillborn."  That  is  talking  about  the  British 
Columbia  mills.  This  is  from  a  well-known 
market  research  analyst,  and  I  quote: 

No  more  than  five  of  the  bewildering 
number  of  pulp  mills  now  in  the  proposed 
stage  in  British  Columbia  will  become 
reality  within  the  next  five  years. 

Likewise,  a  world-famous  consultant  in  inter- 
national affairs,  a  U.S.  official  advisor  for 
paper  negotiations  at  GATT  and  other  places, 
has  recently  referred  to  the  growth  of  western 
Canada.  I  am  referring  to  Mr.  Maurice  C. 
Devereaux,  and  I  quote: 

We  are  seeing  the  tremendous,  and  per- 
haps too  rapid,  development  of  an  ex- 
tremely important  resource  area. 

Then  I  mentioned  the  paper- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  asked  you  about— 

Hon.  Mr,  Roberts:  Then  I  mentioned  the 
paper— just  a  minute,  the  hon.  member 
opened  all  this  up— then  I  mentioned  a  paper 
of  the  Ontario  Logger  of  February,  1965.  I 
mentioned  it  briefly  yesterday  and  I  want  to 
quote  in  a  little  more  detail.  This  is  from 
northwestern  Ontario,  the  area  where  half  of 
our  production  comes  from  in  this  province. 
1  quote  from  February,  1965,  the  latest 
available  information: 

A  record  harvest  of  pulpwood,  running 
to  an  estimated  2,500,000  cords,  up  7.9 
per  cent  from  a  year  ago,  plus  a  growing 
labour  shortage  in  the  woods,  were  high- 
lights of  a  report  by  President  Stanley 
Headley  at  the  annual  meeting  of  north- 
western Ontario  timber  operators  associ- 
ation held  in  Port  Arthur. 

This  is  on  a  part  of  our  home  front.  We, 
of  course,  have  no  objection,  in  fact  we  are 
glad  to  have  British  Columbia  going  ahead. 
But  up  to  now,  in  the  markets  for  pulp  and 
paper  products,  Ontario  and  B.C.  have  not 
been  overlapping  to  any  considerable  degree 
and  the  demands  are  certainly  increasing  both 
east  and  west  of  the  Rockies. 

As  I  have  said  and  illustrated,  we  are 
getting  our  fair  share  of  expansion  in  this 
province,  and  I  repeat  there  must  be  stability 
and  confidence  in  the  future  to  assure  its 
continuation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  not  had  a  new  pulp- 
wood  industry  in  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  have  had  expansion. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  not  had  a  new  one. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  have  had  expansion 
and  it  is  production  that  counts.  One  increas- 
ing big  one  is  worth  two  or  three  Uttle  ones, 
and  production  brings  that  about.  As  I  said 
before,  our  production  is  going  up  at  a  cur- 
rent rate  of  25  per  cent  per  year,  and  I  do 
not  know  if  that  can  be  beaten  anywhere. 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  pretty  good. 
That  is  the  kind  of  progress  that  keeps  this 
party  in  power. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
What  do  they  want  in  Sudbury— for  B.C.  to 
go  broke?  Does  the  hon,  member  not  want 
B.C.  to  develop? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  will  read  Hansard,  he  will 
see  what  I  said  about  the  Domtar  picture.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  discuss 
that  further  at  the  present  time.  I  outlined  it 
yesterday,  but  in  the  course  of  our  discus- 
sion, if  there  is  any  particular  item  in  relation 
to  it  that  he  wants  explained,  or  information 
desired,  I  will  give  it. 

Mr,  Sopha:  Was  that  before  you  put  on  the 
mink  tie? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  But  I  think  at  this  point, 
if  the  House  is  willing,  because  of  an  engage- 
ment that  she  has  a  little  later  this  evening, 
perhaps  the  House  will  defer  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Hamilton  Centre  (Mrs.  Pritchard), 
who  wants  to  speak  on  the  general  subject 
here  at  this  time. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  What  about  the 
hon.  member  who  was  speaking  on  it  from 
Algoma-Manitoulin    ( Mr.    Farquhar )  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  asking  my  hon. 
friend  to  defer  to  the  other  hon.  member 
because  of  an  engagement  she  has  in  Hamil- 
ton a  little  later,  and  that  she  be  allowed  the 
floor. 

Mrs.  A.  Pritchard  (Hamilton  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  was  with  pride  and  admiration 
that  I  studied  the  manual  tabled  yesterday 
by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
I  was  proud  indeed  to  find  that  the  depart- 
ment has  in  its  employ  such  a  capable  woman 
as  the  author  of  this  manual.  Dr.  Audrey 
Fyvie,  doctor  of  veterinarian  medicine,  who 
has  been  with  the  department  for  some  ten 
years. 

Dr.  Fyvie,  who  is  with  the  research  branch 
of  the  department,  has  prepared  the  publica- 
tion to  which  I  refer.  This  manual,  known  as 
the  Manual  of  Common  Parasite  Diseases  and 
Anomalies  of  Wildlife  in  Ontario,  is  for  dis- 
tribution to  wildlife  management  personnel. 


It  contains  colour  photographs  and  short  texts 
describing  16  of  the  common  diseases  and 
parasites  of  wildlife  in  the  province.  The 
colour  photographs  illustrate  in  natural  colour 
the  appearance  of  the  disease  or  parasite. 
The  text  deals  principally  with  the  life  history, 
nature  of  the  disease  or  parasite,  species  of 
wildlife  affected,  pathology  produced  in  the 
host  and  edibility  or  other  quality  of  infected 
carcasses. 

A  field  report,  form  49,  follows  each 
descriptive  text  and  is  to  be  used  to  record 
only  that  specific  disease  or  parasite.  The 
field  report  forms  for  each  manual  are  to  be 
forwarded  annually  to  the  wildlife  research 
branch  in  Maple,  for  collating  and  analyzing. 
Results  of  these  analyses  will  be  reported 
annually. 

The  purpose  of  the  manual  is  twofold. 
First,  it  should  assist  field  personnel  in  recog- 
nizing some  of  the  most  common  diseases  and 
parasites  in  wildlife.  Second,  it  should  pro- 
vide the  research  branch  annually  with 
comprehensive  information  about  the  geo- 
graphic distribution,  frequency  and  incidence 
of  diseases  or  parasites  on  a  province-wide 
basis. 

Right  here  I  think  it  is  not  inappropriate 
to  say  that  it  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to 
learn  of  the  increasing  number  of  women 
who  are  holding  important  executive  posi- 
tions with  the  government  of  Ontario.  Each 
Minister  and  deputy  has  his  "girl  Friday" 
on  whom  he  depends  and  without  whom  he 
could  not  carry  on.  Not  only  are  the  top 
secretaries,  who  sometimes  come  into  the 
pubhc  eye,  making  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  government,  but  throughout  the  civil 
service,  modest  and  unsung  women  are  faith- 
fully serving.  I  want  to  congratulate  these 
women  for  their  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the 
arduous  work  of  carrying  on  the  incon- 
spicuous and  behind-the-scenes  work  of  this 
province. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  natur- 
ally I  have  dealt  particularly  with  members 
of  my  own  sex,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  congratulating  the  hundreds 
of  men  employed  by  this  government,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  deplore  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  work. 

But  particularly  tonight  do  I  want  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  women.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  last  year  in  seconding  the  reply  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  I  then  said  that 
sex  has  no  monopoly  on  brains,  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  here  is  the  evidence  in  this  manual. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciated  the  comments  of  the 
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hon.  member  and  I  certainly  agree  with  her. 
Anything  good  she  has  to  say  about  the 
people  in  the  department  I  certainly  will  go 
along  with.  However,  the  hon.  Minister  says 
that  he  has  explained  the  Domtar  situation, 
but  we  on  this  side  do  not  feel  we  have  had 
any  explanation  and  that  there  is  more  to  be 
said. 

I  also  picked  up  a  remark  from  the  cheap 
seats  to  the  effect  that  the  provincial  member 
had  not  been  heard  from,  or  "Where  is  your 
provincial  member?"  or  something  to  this 
effect  from  over  there.  Therefore  I  want  to 
try  to  get  back  on  this  ground  that  is  familiar 
to  me. 

Going  back  over  a  period  of  several  months 
before  this  decision  was  made,  I  had  taken— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  My  hon.  friend  has 
made  an  introductory  speech.  Let  us  stick 
to  the  vote.   Are  we  not  on  vote  1001? 

Mr,  MacDonald:  We  are  trying  to  get  an 
answer  on  Domtar. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  on 
the  main  vote  of  these  estimates,  I  started  this 
discussion.  The  hon.  Minister  answered  some 
of  my  questions.  He  did  not  answer  them  all. 
I  am  still  trying  to  get  the  answers  to  the 
rest  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Let  us  deal  with  them 
under  the  votes  on  which  they  occur.  We  are 
on  vote  1001,  now  let  us  move  along  on  that. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  All  right.  This  occurs  on 
the  main  vote,  and  I  am  still  on  my  lead-off 
speech.  I  will  ask  the  question  when  I  get 
to  it.   We  will  start  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  my  hon.  friend  is 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  bring  this  up, 
he  can  bring  it  up  under  the  timber  branch, 
on  vote  1007,  but  let  us  get  into  some  kind  of 
order  now  on  vote  1001. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  We  will  bring  up  the  details 
then.  We  will  bring  up  the  details  under  the 
proper  vote.  This  is  part  of  my  original  lead- 
off  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  But  you  have  finished 
your  lead-off  speech  long  ago. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  I  am  still  trying  to  get  an 
answer  to  the  question  that  I  asked  in  my 
main  speech. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  He  is  en- 
titled to  an  answer,  if  you  have  got  an 
answer. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Going  back  over  a  period  of 
several    months    before    this    decision    was 


made,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  taken  every 
opportimity  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Domtar's  plans  to  build  this  mill.  I 
felt  it  my  responsibility  to  participate  in  the 
discussions  and  the  plans  and  to  do  everything 
possible  to  expedite  this  project.  As  a  result 
of  my  participation,  I  was  invited  to  meet 
with  Domtar  officials  in  Ottawa  to  discuss 
and  to  help  them  to  arrive  at  an  ultimate 
decision  as  to  the  specific  situation  of  this 
new  mill. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  We  have 
all  had  the  explanation. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  We  have  not.  At  this  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Singer:  You  are  about  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
examine  three  alternate  plans.  These  alternate 
plans  were  called  plan  number  one,  two  and 
three.  Each  of  these  plans  were  minutely  and 
carefully  prepared  with  economic  statements 
of  the  possibilities  and  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  operating  costs  of  each  plan.  One  of 
them  was  a  plan  to  establish  a  mill  at  Blind 
River.  Another  was  a  plan  to  establish  a  mill 
in  Senneterre,  Quebec.  The  third  was  a  pro- 
posal to  build  two  mills,  one  in  Blind  River 
and  one  in  Quebec. 

At  first  glance  the  plan  to  build  a  plant  in 
Quebec  had  obvious  desirable  features;  in 
fact,  accepted  at  face  value,  it  was  simply  a 
matter  of  arithmetic.  However,  we  did  not 
accept  these  plans  at  face  value;  and  I  wish 
to  place  on  the  record  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada  did  not  abdicate  his  responsi- 
bility as  the  federal  member  for  Algoma. 
However,  as  the  provincial  member  for  the 
Algoma  district  and  one  not  concerned  with 
allegiance  to  Quebec,  I  had  no  hesitation  in 
tearing  these  plans  apart  and  doing  my  best 
to  persuade  the  company  to  recognize  some 
very  serious  and  obvious  advantages  in  build- 
ing in  Algoma,  particularly  with  relation  to 
available  housing  in  Elliot  Lake. 

One  of  the  arguments  the  company  pre- 
sented was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  more 
and  better  timber  in  the  Quebec  area.  We 
proceeded  to  thrash  out  this  matter  and  the 
officials  did  admit  that  while  there  was  more 
and  better  timber  in  Quebec,  at  least  both  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  timber  in  the 
Algoma  district  were  adequate  for  the  size  of 
mill  that  was  contemplated.  The  one  argu- 
ment, however,  that  I  was  not  able  to 
counteract,  was  the  fact  that  the  province  of 
Quebec  had  moved  in  a  very  definite  way  to 
establish  a  Royal  commission  on  labour  which 
was  expected  to  produce  a  seven-day  week 
for  the  timber  industry. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  placed 
this  argument  in  the  proper  context.  I  feel  I 
have  shown  that  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  did  his  best,  considering  that  there  is 
a  jurisdiction  in  Ontario  responsible  for  such 
matters.  I  know  I  did  all  I  could  to  persuade 
the  company.  Now,  I  ask  you,  and  we  have 
asked  you  before,  what  did  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  this  department  do  towards  encourag- 
ing the  company  to  establish  in  Ontario? 

I  think  among  other  things  that  this  is  a 
question  for  which  we  can  demand  an  answer. 
I  think  having  accepted  the  fact  that  this  de- 
partment's selling  approach  left  something 
to  be  desired  and  therefore  the  province 
of  Quebec  once  again  has,  as  has  the  prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia,  placed  Ontario 
forests  in  the  background,  we  can  also  ask 
how  long  are  the  limits  for  these  hundred 
townships  going  to  lie  idle  and  the  timber  on 
them  die  of  old  age? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Get  a  couple  of  good 
members  up  there. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  in- 
tend to  just  continue  to  make  these  limits 
available  or  does  he  intend  to  hold  these  up 
for  the  highest  bidder?  In  other  words, 
actively  engage  himself  and  his  department 
in  insisting  that  these  limits  be  exercised  by 
some  company? 

The  hon.  Minister  has  stated  that  negoti- 
ations are  proceeding  with  other  companies. 
I  think  it  is  fair  for  us  to  ask  the  names  of 
these  other  companies  so  that  if  the  policy  of 
this  department  does  not  change  and  in- 
creased efforts  are  not  forthcoming,  at  least 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  press  for  nego- 
tiations with  these  companies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
Tight  away  that  if  he  has  got  any  person  or 
any  group  that  want  to  come  in  and  take  over 
and  build  a  mill  there,  let  me  have  it.  We 
will  be  glad  to  talk  business  with  them,  and 
very  glad  to  talk  business  with  them.  We  are 
trying  to  now.  But  since  1937,  right  through 
to  the  present  time,  there  have  been  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  a  pulp  and  paper  industry 
in  that  area  and  it  has  not  materialized  up 
to  now. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Right! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  the  fact.  But  it 
is  also  a  fact  that  at  the  moment  there  is  a 
bigger  and  better  sawlogging  industry  in 
the  area,  on  the  site  at  Blind  River,  than 
there  ever  has  been  before.  That  is  no  mean 
effort,  so  it  could  well  be  that  that  whole 
area  could  be  oriented  to  that  type  of  thing. 


and  be  just  as  well  off  or  better  than  in  hav- 
ing a  pulp  and  paper  mill. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  now 
open  to  negotiations.  We  are  endeavouring 
to  get  people  interested  and  if  my  hon.  friend 
or  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  or  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  NDP,  or  anybody  else,  has 
legitimate  people  capable  of  carrying  on  this 
sort  of  thing,  let  them  get  in  touch  with  us. 
We  are  open  to  do  business  and  we  are 
trying  to  get  this  re-established. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  remember  the  debate  five  years 
ago,  the  night  of  Elliot  Lake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Leave  that  out  of  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  have 
almost  exhausted  Domtar— I  agree  it  should 
come  under  1007—1  have  just  one  small  ques- 
tion and  perhaps  we  can  tidy  the  thing  up 
here. 

The  hon.  Minister  was  quoted  in  a  speech 
made  at  Serpent  River  on  March  1.  I  have  a 
clipping  here— I  did  not  want  to  disappoint 
the  hon.   member  for   Sudbury  so   I   am   not 
being    caught    with    my    clippings    down   to- 
night. The  first  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 
"Unless    Dominion    Tar    and    Chemical 
makes  a  decision  soon  to  establish  a  paper 
mill,  it  may  lose  its  pulp  and  paper  rights 
in  this  area,   100  miles  east  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,"  Lands  and  Forests  Minister  Kelso 
Roberts  said  last  night. 

Later  on,  the  hon.  Minister  is  reported  as 
saying: 

They,  Domtar,  have  to  make  a  decision 
soon. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is,  how 
long  are  these  rights  available  to  Domtar? 
When  does  he  propose  to  reclaim  them  for 
the  Crown? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  My  answer  to  that  is 
that  as  of  this  moment  Domtar  has  no  legal 
existing  rights  to  carry  on.  It  has,  however, 
indicated  that  it  is  anxious,  in  the  interests 
of  the  area  and  in  the  interests  of  the  indus- 
try generally,  to  keep  this  open  if  it  can, 
but  it  is  clearly  understood  and  I  have  gone 
on  record  in  writing  in  this  connection,  that 
the  rights  will  not  be  kept  open  for  Domtar's 
interests  alone,  and  if  some  arrangement  is 
made  in  the  meantime  with  any  other  satis- 
factory group,  Domtar  will  be  out. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1001. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are 
on  vote  1001,  there  are  two  issues  which  I 
believe   come   under  the   main   office,   and   I 
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would  like  to  raise  them.  The  hon.  Minister 
last  year  gave  the  House  some  considerable 
detailed  plans  he  had  with  regard  to  a  greater 
provision  of  work  opportunities  for  Indians 
in  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
He  made  some  passing  reference  to  this  in 
that  journey  throughout  northern  Ontario 
during  the  introduction  to  his  estimates.  I 
wonder  if  he  has  any  further  report  to  give 
us  in  terms  of  what  has  been  achieved,  rather 
than  just  the  plans  that  were  outlined  a  year 
ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  be  glad  to  take 
it  here.  Perhaps  it  is  as  good  here  as  any- 
where. The  Indian  situation,  I  think,  can  be 
said  to  have  improved,  as  far  as  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  is  concerned,  in 
the  12-month  period— or  ten-month  period— 
since  it  was  last  before  the  House  with  my 
estimates. 

During  the  1965  forest  fire  season  we  plan 
on  employing  some  300  Indians  as  a  standby 
force  of  firefighters.  This  force  will  be  trained 
and  organized  into  crews  of  25  men  each, 
and  located  in  various  parts  of  northern  On- 
tario. The  crews  will  be  highly  mobile  and 
when  fire  emergencies  occur,  they  will  be 
rapidly  transported  to  wherever  needed.  Dur- 
ing low  fire-hazard  periods,  they  will  be  gain- 
fully employed  in  tree-planting  operations, 
recreational  development  and  other  forest 
improvement  works. 

These  men  will  be  employed  for  about  a 
three-month  period  and  the  wages  that  they 
will  receive  will  be  considerable,  and  con- 
siderably improved  over  the  past.  While 
fighting  forest  fires,  the  trained  and  qualified 
Indian  firefighter  could  well  receive  $18  to 
$20  a  day.  To  have  these  skilled  woodsmen 
trained,  properly  organized  and  readily  avail- 
able, will  certainly  strengthen  the  depart- 
ment's forest  firefighting  capacity. 

In  no  way  will  it  interfere  with  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  already  available  for 
Indians.  We  have  in  the  department,  as  my 
hon.  friend  knows,  several  of  our  Indian 
population— I  think  there  are  about  27  on 
permanent  staff  and  325  on  casual  staff  for 
1964.  In  addition  to  that,  in  1964,  there  were 
about  950  more  treaty  Indians  and  279  non- 
treaty  Indians  engaged  in  work  for  the  de- 
partment. We  had  a  grand  total  of  no  less 
than  2,930  Indians  working  at  some  stage 
during  the  activities  last  summer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  much  of  an  increase 
is  that  over  the  previous  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  is  a  considerable  in- 
crease. When  we  come  to  the  vote  I  think 
it  will  be  clearer,  because  we  have  allocated, 


in  certain  sections  here,  definite  amounts  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  there  a  specific  vote 
here  for  the  Indians? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  we  come  to  it  under 
the  forest  protection  branch.  I  think  there  is 
$250,000,  if  my  memory  is  correct.  It  has 
been  allocated  specifically  in  connection  with 
an  advance  such  as  my  hon.  friend  has 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  vote, 
1001,  item  number  7,  "Annuities  and  bonuses 
to  Indians,"  I  do  not  know  if  the  particular 
answer  that  the  hon.  Minister  was  giving  was 
directed  to  their  activities  in  employment  in 
firefighting— 

Hon.   Mr.  Roberts:   That  is  a  treaty  vote. 
It  is  an  arrangement  for  a  certain  number. 
They  get,  apart  from  the  $8?-$4  a  year,  that 
is  a  special- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  suppose— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  a  very  minor 
item  in  relation- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  would  be  the  logical  place  then,  to 
discuss  generally,  the  province's  approach  to 
Indians,  because  I  would  think  that  this  is 
the  hon.  Minister  who  has  a  substantial 
responsibility  for  it.  It  is  somewhat  confusing, 
really,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Education  from  time  to  time  concerns 
himself  with  Indians,  so  he  should  have  a 
certain  responsibility  toward  their  education, 
and  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  in  his 
citizenship  wing  should  have  some  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Pubhc 
Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  certainly  has  a  great 
concern  about  this  group  of  our  citizens  who 
seem  to  need  his  services,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  segment  of  our  community.  Un- 
fortunately, it  seems  to  me  that  our  problem 
with  the  Indians  is  one  that  falls  betwixt  and 
between  so  many  departments  that  we  do  not 
really  have  any  one  Minister  concentrating 
tm  Indian  affairs. 

I  know  that  this  hon.  Minister  is  going  to 
say  that  the  substantial  responsibility  lies 
with  the  federal  government,  and  with  this, 
I  agree,  but  somewhere  in  federal  responsi- 
•jility  and  in  provincial  responsibility  we  do 
not  seem  to  have  done  our  job,  insofar  as  this 
important  group  of  our  citizens  is  concerned. 
If  this  implies  a  criticism  of  the  federal 
rovernment's  actions,  I  accept  that  responsi- 
"lility,  but  equally  so,  it  implies  a  criticism 
of  our  provincial  government's  approach  to- 
ward Indians. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  does  indeed,  and  if  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  will  just  be  patient,  I  am 
certain  that  he  will  agree  with  me  when 
I  point  out  to  him  some  of  the  things  that  are 
obvious  in  this  field. 

These  are  the  days,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  a 
great  many  of  our  citizens  are  concerned, 
and  rightly  so,  with  what  is  happening  in  the 
state  of  Alabama,  and  the  approach  of  certain 
officials  in  that  jurisdiction  to  some  of  their 
citizens.  I  would  think  equally  important 
would  be  a  concern  in  this  jurisdiction,  of 
our  treatment  of  Indians. 

I  would  have  thought  that  we  would  have 
heard  something  more  illuminating  this  even- 
ing than  the  fact  that  we  have  made  great 
strides  over  the  position  that  we  were  in  a 
year  ago,  and  those  great  strides  seem  to  be 
that  we  have  taken  some  300  or  350  Indians 
and  we  are  giving  them  a  labourer's  job  that 
employs  them  at  rates  up  to,  perhaps,  $20 
a  day  in  a  certain  season  of  the  year.  The 
hon.  Minister  did  not  say  that  these  300  or 
350  Indians  are  guaranteed  an  annual  wage; 
that  they  are  being  given  any  reasonable 
standard  of  living— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Your  Dominion  gov- 
ernment will  not  allow  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines, 
instead  of  running  the  defensive  gamut,  as 
he  always  does,  when  something  gets  embar- 
rassing to  this  government,  would  just  pay 
attention  and  listen,  neither  I  nor  any  of  my 
hon.  colleagues  is  averse  at  all— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  member 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  certain,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  no  one  could  be  as  erudite  as  the  voluble 
and  inane  Minister  of  Mines.  He  knows 
everything  about  everything,  and  says  noth- 
ing about  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  an  eflFort  to  consummate  a  debate- 
Mr.    Singer:    Mr.    Chairman,    I    have    the 
floor.  The  hon.  Minister  has  risen  on  a  point 
that  he  has  not  clarified— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —in  the  application  to 
any  hon.  members  over  here? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  purports  to  be  the  House 
leader,  and  if  he  cannot  keep  in  control 
some  of  the  people  who  sit  behind  him,  then 
he  is  fair  game  for  anything  that  goes  on. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  hon.  member  accept  a  question? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  will  not  accept  a  ques- 
tion at  all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  May  I  say  that  in  the 
spirit  of  this  debate  you  have  just  established 
a  precedent  that  you— the  other  side— will  not 
take  a  question.  That  is  fine.  The  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)  is  nodding 
agreement  with  it.  There  will  be  no  more 
questions  this  way. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member  has 
the  floor,  but  let  him  make  some  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
merely  this,  insofar  as  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  is  concerned,  of  all  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  whom  one  would  expect  to 
observe  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  hon. 
Minister,  who  is  apparently  the  House  leader, 
is  the  one  and  he  cannot  do  it.  If  we  are 
going  to  be  subjected  to  this  barracking  at 
all  times,  then  he  sets  the  tone  and  he  is 
going  to  get  what  he  deserves. 

An  hon.  member:  Go  easy  on  him  now,  he 
is  not  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  us  record  these 
words  and  let  us  review  Hansard  for  some  of 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  privileges  of 
debate  over  the  past  six  weeks. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  return  to  the 
question  of  Indians.  I  would  have  hoped  that 
in  this  estimate,  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  has  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility, there  would  have  been  a  definitive 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  government  as  to 
the  approach  insofar  as  Indians  are  con- 
cerned. For  the  information  and  perhaps 
further  education  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines,  let  me  say  that  neither  any  of  my 
colleagues  nor  myself  is  prepared  to  say  that 
the  federal  government  has  done  all  that  it 
should  have,  or  might  have,  insofar  as  Indians 
are  concerned.  I  said  that  before  and  I  repeat 
it. 

But  I  say  there  is  also  a  provincial  role 
and  that  merely  by  saying  that   there  is   a 
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federal  responsibility  is  no  answer  to  the 
question. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  led  many  hon.  members  of 
this  House  in  a  tour— and  a  very  good  tour  it 
was— of  northeastern  Ontario.  As  a  part  of 
that  tour  we  visited  Moosonee  and  in 
Moosonee  we  saw  an  Indian  habitation  that 
really  was  a  disgrace,  both  to  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Since  that  time,  sir,  one  of  our  Toronto 
newspapers  ran  a  very  good  series  of  articles 
in  connection  with  the  plight  of  Indians  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  I  am  certain  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  must  have 
seen  the  articles  and  must  have  looked  at  the 
pictures  and  seen  the  horrible  conditions,  the 
degrading  conditions,  in  which  our  Indians  are 
living. 

I  asked  the  hon.  Minister  this  evening,  on 
behalf  of  the  government  and  on  behalf  of 
his  hon.  colleagues,  the  various  Ministers 
that  I  named— the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  and 
the  others— is  there  any  definitive  government 
approach,  by  this  government,  towards 
Indians?  What  are  you  doing  to  better  the 
lot  of  the  Indians  who  live  in  this  country? 
What  educational  opportunities  are  you  pro- 
viding for  them?  What  opportunities  are  you 
providing  so  that  the  Indians  may  become 
integrated  citizens  of  our  community?  What 
opportunities  are  you  providing  for  good 
housing  so  that  they  can  live  as  decent  and 
respected  citizens  of  the  community?  What 
opportunities  are  you  providing  so  that  we 
in  this  country  can  be  proud  of  the  way  we 
treat  all  our  groups  and  not  look  with  shame 
on  the  way  we  do  treat  a  very  important 
group  of  our  citizens? 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  would  have 
hoped  we  would  have  heard  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests;  other  than  his 
remarks  in  his  introduction  of  these  estimates 
that  he  is  doing  something  about  introducing 
a  packing  plant  into  an  Indian  area;  other 
than  his  remarks  that  he  is  providing  tem- 
porary summertime  employment  for  some  300 
Indians.  These  are  the  sort  of  things  that  I 
think  the  people  of  Ontario  are  concerned 
about. 

Now  there  is  a  provincial  responsibility  and 
there  is  a  federal  responsibility.  To  my  mincl 
neither  government,  neither  the  one  here  nor 
the  one  in  Ottawa,  is  carrying  out  this  respon- 
sibility. It  is  a  shame  for  all  of  the  people 
concerned  with  government  that  there  is  not 
a  reasonable  government  programme  an- 
nounced at  the  time  these  estimates  are 
introduced. 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  talked  about 
what  we  are  doing  in  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  about  our  Indians  on  many 
occasions.  I  do  not  apologize  to  anybody  in 
this  House  for  the  progress  and  the  steps 
forward  that  have  taken  place  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  in  the  lives  of  our 
Indian  population.  I  do  not  intend  to  get 
into  any  argument  with  the  hon.  member 
opposite  on  the  general  problem  of  the 
Indian,  which  goes  across  the  whole  board  of 
welfare  and  all  these  other  elements  that 
perhaps  play  a  part  in  the  picture;  but  I  do 
say  that  in  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  to  the  extent  that  we  have  been  able 
to  do  so,  we  have  been  helping  the  Indian 
and  asking  the  Indian  himself.  If  anybody  in 
this  House  wants  me  to  take  25  or  30  minutes 
to  put  on  record  what  I  put  on  the  record  in 
the  north  country  time  and  time  again  of  what 
we  are  doing  and  what  the  Indians  know  we 
are  doing,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr,  Singer:  Yes,  I  would  like  you  to  and 
I  would  like  yovi  to  explain  that  series  of 
articles  that  appeared  in  one  of  our  daily 
papers  showing  the  horrible  conditions,  the 
slum  conditions,  the  degrading  conditions 
those  Indians  live  in  in  Moosonee.  Explain 
that,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  not  my  position 
in  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests— to 
deal  with  that  specifically. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  whose  position  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  is  a  matter  with  which 
we  are  all  concerned,  including  The  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs.  It  is  a  matter  on 
which  a  study  has  been  made  and  it  is  a 
matter  on  which  real  effort  is  being  made  at 
the  present  time  to  remedy  and  to  cure.  But 
it  is  not  in  my  estimates  and  it  is  not  my 
responsibility. 

I  would  say  this,  however,  if  my  hon.  friend 
will  let  me,  that  to  the  extent  that  this  gov- 
ernment is  able  to  help  in  all  of  this  field, 
there  is  a  co-ordinated  senior  civil  service 
level  committee  among  the  various  depart- 
ments which  the  hon.  member  has  referred  to 
and  which  is  working,  and  working  I  think 
very  effectively  and  very  energetically.  Those 
results,  in  conjunction  with  federal  counter- 
parts—and they  have  been  meeting  in  Ottawa 
and  here— will,  I  think,  with  the  money  that 
has  now  been  indicated  as  being  available 
from  Ottawa  and  with  the  work  we  are  trying 
to  do,  will  be  quite  evident  in  concrete  results 
over  the  short  period  ahead. 

Now,  I  can  only  say  that,  because  I  can- 
not speak  beyond  my  own  department.    But 
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in  order  that  this  may  get  on  record  I  will 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  say  more  about 
what  we  are  doing  about  the  Indians.  The 
department  has  taken  a  particular  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people  of  Ontario. 
Responsibility  for  the  management  of  the 
renewable  resources  of  the  province  has  led 
to  a  close  liaison  with  Indian  groups  who 
have  a  traditional  involvement  in  these 
activities. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Take  it  as 
read. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  there  are  a 
lot  of  hon.  members  over  there  who  could 
say  that  quite  properly,  because  they  know 
what  we  are  doing.  It  is  not  my  desire,  neces- 
sarily, to  put  all  this  on  the  record  again. 
But  if  the  House  wants  it,  I  will. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  you  doing  that  in  Mani- 
toulin  Island? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  are  doing  it  where- 
ever  we  have  jurisdiction,  wherever  our 
people  are  willing  to  work. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Where  you  prosecute  the 
Indians  before  the  Queen's  court  for  trying 
to  search  for  food?   Are  you  doing  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  When  he  is  searching 
for  food?  Is  this  a  case  that  the  hon.  member 
defended  unsuccessfully  and  is  now  trying  to 
bring  up  in  the  House?  Well,  you  tell  that 
to  the  judge- 
Mr.  Sopha:  The  case  is  sub  judice,  the  case 
has  not  been  decided. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  my  hon.  friend  is  in 
the  courts,  stay  in  the  courts.  When  you 
are  in  this  House,  deal  with  matters  that 
have  to  do  with  the  province  and  do  not 
bring  court  matters  into  this  House. 

We  have  been  doing,  as  I  say,  what  we 
feel  can  be  done.  Last  year  we  took  several 
hundred  of  these  Indians  in  different  areas 
throughout  the  north  and  we  trained  them 
specially  on  the  type  of  equipment  that  is 
used  for  firefighting  in  the  modern  approach 
to  firefighting.  We  have  given  certificates  to 
those  who  were  entitled  to  receive  them  and 
most  of  them,  after  10  days  or  so  of  this 
course,  which  we  paid  them  to  come  to  and 
take,  have  become  certified  and  are  thus 
entitled  to  rates  of  pay  better  than  they  were 
getting  before. 

Now  we  are  using  this  right  across  the 
province  and  we  have  the  benefit  of  an 
advisory  committee,  an  all-Indian  advisory 
committee,    which    meets    once    a    month    or 


more  frequently  and  which  has  representation 
right  across  the  province.  We  are  taking  full 
advantage  of  what  they  think  should  be  done 
for  the  Indians  to  the  extent  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  can  do  it.  I 
apologize  to  nobody  for  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  like  to  follow 
up  on  this.  I  was  dealing  with  this  issue  when 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  muscled  in; 
perhaps  we  can  get  the  debate  back  on  the 
track. 

I  appreciated  the  assist  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  and  I  would  agree  with 
him  to  this  extent,  that  if  the  government  is 
doing  something  for  Indians,  at  some  point  in 
a  co-ordinated  way,  somebody  in  the  govern- 
ment should  speak  on  behalf  of  all  the 
departments  which  affect  the  lives  of  Indians. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  go  after  this  hon. 
Minister  with  regard  to  welfare  and  education 
and  other  matters  that  do  not  come  under 
his  jurisdiction,  but  I  would  say  to  this  hon. 
Minister  that  in  areas  that  do  come  under  his 
jurisdiction  that  he  is  being  less  than  frank 
with  the  House. 

Two  years  ago  he  suddenly  discovered  the 
plight  of  Indians.  It  was  a  little  bit  amusing, 
if  it  were  not  laughable,  that  he  went  up  to 
northern  Ontario  and  visited  Indians  on 
reserves  and  came  back  and  spoke  in  shocked 
tones.  All  he  needed  was  to  go  out  in  his 
own  constituency  in  the  city  and  he  would 
find  Indians  who  had  fled  the  reserves  and 
were  living  in  equally  bad  slums  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Now  he  talks,  for  example,  of  the  tempor- 
ary work  or  short-time  work  in  connection 
with  forest  protection  and  says  he  provided 
so  many  jobs.  That  is  fine,  but  what  is  the 
government  doing  in  the  terms  of  providing 
something  in  the  nature  of  permanent  employ- 
ment? 

For  example,  during  the  past  year  the  hon. 
Minister  has  solicited  assistance  from  a 
various  number  of  sources  and  as  a  result  of 
that  he  has  had  an  exchange  of  correspon- 
dence with  Douglas  Fisher,  MP  for  Port 
Arthur,  who  has  an  intense  interest  in  the 
problems  of  Indians  up  in  that  great  area 
that  he  represents  in  the  federal  House.  I 
want  to  quote  from  the  hon.  Minister's  com- 
ment in  a  letter  of  his  to  Douglas  Fisher  on 
June  22— now  that  is  nine  or  ten  months  ago— 
in  which  he  said; 

Further  to  your  letter  of  June  4  I  would 
say  that  it  has  been  proposed  at  various 
times  in  the  past  that  operating  areas 
should  be  set  up  in  company  licensed  areas 
specifically  to  be  operated  by  Indian  bands. 
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Here  we  are  getting  to  permanent  jobs,  to  a 
long-term  security,  not  just  bringing  them  in 
for  forest  fire  fighting  or  planting  a  few 
trees  or  something  of  that  nature.  Later  on 
in  this  same  letter  the  hon.  Minister  said: 

Our  timber  branch,  along  with  other 
branches,  is  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the 
problems  of  better  use  of  our  Indian  citi- 
zens, and  we  have  some  instances  where 
cutting  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian 
reserves  or  on  the  reserves  has  turned  out 
reasonably  successfully.  Management  units 
on  a  more  restricted  area  of  operations  may 
be  feasible,  and  I  requested  the  timber 
branch  to  do  what  it  can  to  develop  the 
same. 

Now  my  questions  to  the  hon.  Minister  are 
these.  In  relation  to  this  possibility  of  long- 
term  permanent  employment,  not  just  fire- 
fighting,  what  is  the  hon.  Minister  talking 
about  when  he  says  in  his  letter  here  that  we 
have  some  instances  where  "cutting  opera- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  reserves  or  on 
the  reserves  have  turned  out  reasonably 
successfully"? 

What  specifically  is  he  talking  about?  What 
proportions  did  that  work  assume;  and 
specifically  what  has  happened  on  his  request 
to  his  timber  branch  for  management  units 
to  look  into  the  possibility  on  a  more 
restricted  area  of  operations  for  Indians?  Has 
the  timber  branch  come  up  with  any  specific 
proposals  for  management  units  which  would 
involve  Indians  and  Indians  alone? 

Hon,  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  that  has  been  going  on,  as  the 
letter  indicated.  We  were  working  at 
Mcintosh  for  example,  at  Gull  Lake  for 
example,  at  Shoal  Lake.  There  are  some  four 
licences  of  that  nature  in  Indian  bands  in  the 
Kenora  district  alone.  We  have  been  en- 
couraging that  and  we  hope  it  will  work  out 
reasonably  successfully. 

One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  is  that  the 
Indians  themselves  must  understand  how  to 
operate  and  they  must  have  a  good  foreman. 
We  have  had  one  or  two  cases  where  a  fore- 
man fell  down  and  that  put  the  whole  busi- 
ness into  a  difficult  position.  But  subject  to 
all  of  those  vicissitudes  we  hope  that  this 
will  succeed  and  we  are  encouraging  it. 

I  mentioned  yesterday  the  Bruce  Camp  at 
the  Severn  River,  which  I  think  indicates  the 
possibilities  of  that  type  of  thing  also  being 
successful  as  a  camp  enterprise  and  a  band 
enterprise. 

We  deal  with  the  Indian,  of  course,  as  the 
trapper.  We  have  a  lot  to  do  with  them  there. 
The  North  Bay  fur  sales  and  that  sort  of  thing 


are  all  aimed  to  get  the  best  possible  prices 
for  their  produce.  We  use  the  beaver  surveys 
as  much  as  we  can  to  benefit  there.  On 
fishery  surveys  we  use  the  Indians  also;  and 
on  tourism  to  a  certain  extent;  as  well  as 
trapper  education  and  guiding,  of  course. 

Above  everything,  I  think,  is  this  system 
that  we  are  setting  up  now  of  establishing 
groups  across  the  north  during  the  fire  season. 
That  will  involve  six  to  eight  months  of  em- 
ployment for  those  who  will  stay  that  long 
and  stand  by.  Very  often  it  is  a  standby  job, 
but  we  hope  to  find  things  for  them  to  do, 
such  as  work  in  forest  clearing  and  so  forth 
on  the  days  when  they  are  not  called  upon 
to  do  any  firefighting. 

They  are  used  in  fish  and  wildlife.  We  are 
making  use  of  the  Indians.  We  are  making 
use  of  them  in  greater  numbers  and  we  are 
recognizing  their  ability  in  the  bush.  We  are 
asking  for  a  vote  today  in  this  House  that  will 
enable  us  to  see  that  they  are  paid,  and  paid 
a  reasonable  and  proper  wage. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
interested  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  say  this, 
but  will  you  forgive  me  if  I  tell  him  that 
obviously  if  we  continue  to  question  we  will 
have  his  civil  servants  continue  to  send  in 
notes  and  we  will  finally  get  a  fuller  picture 
of  how  much  is  happening.  The  hon.  Minister 
does  not  know  how  much  is  happening.  It  is 
one  thing  to  get  up  and  say  that  we  have  a 
few  more  men  doing  firefighting,  Indian 
guides,  trapping,  the  fur  trade;  this  is  their 
traditional  work.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  integrate  the  Indian  into  modern  society. 

It  is  significant  that  the  hon.  Minister  pro- 
fesses he  is  doing  a  great  deal,  but  I  suggest 
up  to  now  it  is  90  per  cent  propaganda  and 
10  per  cent  reality.  His  staff  are  giving  him 
things  to  tell  the  House!  For  example,  that 
there  were  these  four  or  five  reserves  that 
were  doing  some  cutting.  By  good  soliciting 
we  drag  the  information  out  like  teeth.  Now 
he  tells  me  there  are  four  or  five  cases  up 
in  Kenora.  He  did  not  even  know  it  until 
his  officials  gave  him  that  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  As  a  matter  of  fact 
everybody  in  the  north  knows  it.  The  hon. 
member  does  not  get  out  of  this  city.  He 
ought  to  get  up  into  the  north  a  little  more 
and  he  would  know  what  was  going  on. 
Everyone  up  there  knows  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  up  in  the  north  just 
as  much  as  the  hon.  Minister  is.  Do  not  let 
the  hon.  Minister  get  up  and  increase  his 
rate  of  propaganda  to  95  per  cent  by  some  of 
his  normal  bluster. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  We  know  every  time 
the  hon.  member  is  there  because  it  is  in  the 
paper. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Minister  is 
really  pursuing  the  opportunities  for  per- 
manent employment  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  may  I  ask  him,  specifically,  instead  of 
a  vague  reply:  Has  anything  come  of  his 
request  to  his  timber  branch  for  the  establish- 
ment of  management  units?  I  am  not  talking 
of  the  cutting  on  reserves  or  the  cutting  area. 
Has  anything  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  months 
emerged  from  his  request  to  his  timber  branch 
to  set  up  management  units  that  would  be 
operated  by  Indians? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  given  an  indica- 
tion of  where  some  of  this  is  going  on.  TJie 
people  who  take  this  on  must  be  trained  to 
the  extent  that  they  can  get  integrated  into 
these  sort  of  operations.  We  will  work 
towards  it,  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  sort  of 
thing  you  wave  along  and  find  them  expert 
loggers  overnight.  Anybody  who  knows  what 
the  practical  problems  are  knows  that  there 
are  a  great  many  problems,  even  in  the 
north,  with  respect  to  the  Indian  and  getting 
him  to  do  his  work  the  way  the  white  man 
works  and  stay  on  the  job  and  all  these 
sort  of  things. 

Now  we  are  doing  our  best.  We  are  having 
success  in  this  department,  but  if  you  keep 
on  with  this  sort  of  nonsense  you  will  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  Indian,  the  man  you 
are  supposed  to  be  helping. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
this  to  the  hon.  Minister— of  course  if  he 
wants  to  talk  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
and  get  him  in  here  with  a  lot  more  bluster 
then  we  will  really  get  no  further  this 
evening. 

I  have  every  appreciation  of  the  difficulty 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to  have  in 
terms  of  developing  work  habits  among  a 
people  who  have  been  nomadic,  who  work  for 
a  time  and  get  a  little  bit  of  money  and 
leave.  I  have  every  appreciation  of  that.  I 
have  talked  this  over  with  people  in  the 
north.  The  hon.  Minister  can  get  up  to  make 
his  charges  if  he  wants,  but  I  have  visited 
the  north  as  much  as  any  member  in  the 
House  and  as  much  as  he  himself  until  he 
became  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Are  you  an  Indian 
chief? 

Mr,  MacDonald:  No,  I  am  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  All  right,  how  many 
are  there  on  this  side  of  the  House?    Indian 


chiefs!     I  wish  they  would  stand  up.    How 
many  are  there? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  look  like  you  have  been 
scalped. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  May  I  ask  what  vote 
we  are  on? 

Mr,  MacDonald:  We  are  on  the  first  vote 
for  the  main  office  and  we  are  debating 
Indians. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  may  we  continue 

then? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine,  I  hope  we  will 
continue. 

Mr.  Singer:  Item  7  on  the  first  vote. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  went  up  into  the  north 
country  last  year  and  I  discovered,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  the  roads  were  so  bad  in  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines'  area  that  they  ran  him 
into  a  snowbank  coming  out  of  Manitou- 
wadge  and  he  had  to  be  rescued  with  a  first 
aid  kit. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.   Mr,  Rowntree:   Let  us  get  down  to 

business. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  agree,  let  us  get  down 
to  business. 

Now,  the  hon.  Minister  got  up  and  blustered 
back  at  us  for  raising  the  issue,  but  the 
simple— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  I  do  not  mind  the 
hon.  member  raising  the  issue,  but  let  us 
keep  it  within  sensible  proportions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine.  Well,  if  we  have 
the  assurance  now  that  discipline  has  been 
imposed,  self-imposed  or  otherwise,  on  that 
side,  perhaps  we  can  keep  to  the  issue. 

I  repeat,  I  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  the 
hon.  Minister  is  going  to  have  in  developing 
the  kind  of  work  habits  so  that  Indians  can 
be  integrated  in  modern  forest  management, 
as  far  as  cutting  is  concerned.  I  suspect  that 
the  hon.  Minister  is  still  confusing  the  issue 
of  those  who  are  involved  in  doing  some 
cutting  because  the  cutting  happens  to  be 
taking  place  close  to  the  reserves.  I  asked 
the  hon.  Minister  specifically,  and  he  has  not 
given  me  a  specific  reply,  has  there  been  any 
instance,  one  single  instance,  emerge  from 
his  request  to  the  timber  management  branch 
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for  the  establishment  of  a  management  unit 
that  will  be  operated  by  Indians?  This  would 
be  a  new  development  in  the  last  year.  Has 
anything  at  all  in  that  area  developed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  that  this  is 
developing  all  the  time.  In  Kenora,  for 
example,  district  cutting  licences  are  issued 
to  individual  Indians  to  cut  up  to  150  cords 
of  pulpwood  annually  in  the  Minaki  Crown 
management  unit.  This  pulpwood  is  sold  to 
the  Minnesota  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
Some  15  Indians  take  advantage  of  this  permit 
system  of  operation. 

From  time  to  time  Crown  timber  licences 
are  issued  to  the  Indian  affairs  branch.  My 
hon.  friend  knows  that  a  lot  of  this  work  is 
done  through  Indian  affairs,  Department 
of  Citizenship  and  Immigration,  and  admin- 
istered through  the  local  Indian  agent.  We 
have  to  deal  with  them,  you  just  cannot  walk 
in  and  deal  with  the  Indians  without  fre- 
quently dealing  with  the  Indian  affairs  agent 
also.  We  work  in  with  these  people.  There 
are  currently  two  licences  issued  to  supply 
timber.  One  is  to  the  Golden  Lake  Band  at 
Pembroke  district,  licence  D2327  in  North 
Algona  township.  It  involves  some  400,000 
fbm  red  and  white  pine  sawlogs  and  an 
unspecified  volume  of  poplar  pulpwood. 
Licence  D1828  was  issued  to  the  Indian 
affairs  branch,  covering  five  square  miles  or 
thereabouts  along  the  north  French  River  in 
the  Island  Falls  management  unit,  Cochrane 
district.  The  estimated  volume  is  22,000  cords 
of  spruce  and  balsam.  This  is  a  source  of 
supply  for  Indian  reserve  68.  The  timber  is 
utilized  for  welfare  housing  purposes  and  the 
licence  is  not  operated  commercially. 

I  already  mentioned  the  Indians  in  the 
Kenora  area,  near  St.  Mary's  Indian  school. 
That  is  quite  an  operation,  known  as  the 
Wijidiwan  corporation.  It  is  an  actual  com- 
pany, with  four  square  miles  and  20,000  cords 
on  licence. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  going  on 
in  areas  where  they  are  organized  to  do  it. 
It  must  be  done  with  the  co-operation  of 
somebody  taking  the  leadership.  Either  the 
Indian  agent,  the  Indian  affairs  man,  a  priest, 
a  clergyman,  or  somebody  of  that  nature, 
working  closely  with  the  Indians,  seems  to 
do  the  best  organizing  for  them. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  is 
most  appropriate  on  the  general  vote  that  in 
this  House  we  should  be  looking  at  the  gov- 
ernment's approach.  Indians  are  probably  the 
most  discriminated  against  group  in  the  whole 
of  our  society,  and  probably  the  group  that 


makes  us  in  Canada  feel  a  certain  sense  of 
shame  in  connection  with  being  able  to  be 
righteous  about  situations  that  other  countries 
are  doing  with  their  treatment  of  minorities, 
because  they  can  turn  to  us  and  say:  "What 
are  you  doing  about  your  first  citizens?" 

This  is  not  a  minor  problem.  There  are 
100,000  Indians  in  Ontario  and  I  want  to  get 
some  facts  before  us  just  so  that  we  realize 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  that  we  have 
to  face  up  to  by  being  our  brother's  keeper. 
There  are  100,000  Indians  in  Ontario.  In 
northern  Ontario  most  Indian  youths  leave 
school— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  getting— 

Mr.  Thompson:  —at  Grade  3  or  4,  and  I 
am  not  getting  at  this  point  to  discuss  which 
is  federal  and  which  is  provincial  responsibil- 
ity. One  of  our  problems  in  this  Legislature 
and  in  Ottawa  has  been  that  we  have  been 
too  inclined  to  look  at  the  technical  letter  of 
the  law  rather  than  looking  at  the  human 
problem. 

Some  hon.  members:  Right. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Most  Indians  in  the  north 
reach  Grade  3  or  4,  and  no  less  and  no  more. 
A  high  percentage  are  unemployed  and  are 
educationally  and  socially  unequipped  to 
obtain  and  to  hold  a  job. 

Indian  housing  is  deplorable  at  present  and 
it  is  growing  steadily  worse.  Construction  is 
not  keeping  pace  with  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  certainly  take 
issue  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
saying  it  is  growing  steadily  worse;  it  is  grow- 
ing steadily  better. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  hope  that  you  are  not 
saying  you  are  satisfied— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  not  satisfied  but 
I  am  not  going  to  let  you  get  away  with  that. 

Mr.  Thompson:  More  than  half  of  the 
Indian  families  live  in  homes  of  less  than 
three  rooms. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  They  do 
not  want  any  better. 

An  hon.  member:  What  do  you  raise  that 
for? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  just  want  that  succinct 
remark  by  the  hon.  member  over  there  to  be 
reported. 

Mr.  Letherby:  They  are  happy  with  that, 
so  do  not  seek  to  revolutionize— 
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Mr.  Thompson:  The  hon.  member  for 
Simcoe  East,  with  his  usual  humanitarian 
approach  to  a  minority,  calls  out  "They  do 
not  want  any  better." 

Mr.  Letherby:  Are  you  going  to  put  them 
in  mansions? 

Mr.  Thompson:  That  kind  of  remark  by 
you,  sir,  is  only  the  kind  of  remark  that  you 
would  hear  from  some  "red  neck"  in  the 
South,  and  I  am  disappointed  to  hear  you 
say  it.  I  suggest  for  the  prestige  of  your 
party  that  you  keep  quiet  with  respect  to 
your— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Get  on  with  your 
original  speech. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  agree  with  you,  it  would 
be  better  to  do  that  than  have  the  embarrass- 
ment which  you  are  getting  from  his  inter- 
jections. 

Mr.  Letherby:  These  people  do  not  want  a 
mansion. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Less  than  one  in  ten  has  a 
toilet  or  an  indoor  bath.  The  preschool 
mortality  rate  among  Indian  children  is  eight 
times  the  national  average,  and  Indian  school 
children  have  three  times  the  mortality  rate 
of  others.  If  there  is  any  member  in  this 
Legislature  who  is  complacent  or  sits  satisfied 
when  a  group  of  Canadians  is  suffering  that 
kind  of  condition,  then  he  is  not  fit  to  be  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  Letherby:  We  only  have  one  bathroom 
in  our  home,  too,  sir.  How  many  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Are  you  suggesting,  my 
hon.  friend,  that  you  are  satisfied  that  a 
group  of  Canadians  lives  in  conditions  like 
that? 

Mr.  Letherby:  Three  rooms,  bedroom  and 
bathroom.  That  is  more  than  I've  got. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  May  I  also  ask  you  if  you 

are  satisfied  with  the  mortality  rate  that  we 

have  stated- 
Mr.  Letherby:  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 

this   government— the   mortality   rate— nothing 

at  all. 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  an  embarrassment 
you  are  to  your  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Get  on  with  your 
speech. 

Mr.  Thompson:  In  view  of  the  House  leader 
asking  me  questions,  could  I  ask  you  if  the 


hon.  member  for  Simcoe  East  speaks  for  his 
party— expresses  the  policy  of  his  party? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Letherby:  I  speak  for  myself. 

Mr.  Thompson:  That  is  the  policy  of  the 
party— to  be  satisfied  with  a  mortality  rate 
like  that!  Well,  that  gives  me  all  the  more 
energy  and  vitality  to  see  that  you  get  throvioi 
out  of  office. 

Now,    sir,    if    I    could    return    to    a    more 
rational- 
Interjections  by  hon,  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  I  could  return  to  talk  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  wish  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would,  but  please  talk  on  what  is  before 
the  House,  what  we  can  do  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests,  if  you  will  do 
that,  we  can  talk  sense. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  bring  this  to  you. 
It  comes  under  Lands  and  Forests,  because  in 
my  speech  on  the  Throne  debate,  I  suggested 
that  instead  of  just  one  department  dealing 
with  the  Indians,  or  one  department  dealing 
with  any  problem,  there  should  be  a  co- 
operative approach.  I  said  directly  to  you, 
sir,  that  I  would  hope  that  the  departments 
affected  would  get  together  in  connection 
with  the  Indians.  I  had  hoped  that  you  would 
get  together  with  your  Cabinet  colleagues  and 
have  a  forward-looking  programme  to  develop 
the  Indians  economically  and  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Indians,  not  just  a  piecemeal 
announcement. 

As  you  may  recall,  you  made  an  an- 
nouncement about  a  walk-in  refrigerator  that 
you  felt  was  a  helpful  thing  for  the  Indians. 
Knowing  your  imagination,  and  your  humanity 
and  your  concern  about  the  lot  of  Indians,  I 
realize  that  you  would  want  to  get  together 
with  your  other  Cabinet  colleagues  and  have 
a  broad  constructive  integrated  approach.  And 
you  gave  me  faith  in  yourself  when  you  said, 
and  I  am  quoting  from  page  106  of  this 
Hansard: 

I  might  tell  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition that  as  recently  as  three  hours  ago 
that  very  thing  has  happened. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  sir,  that  my  colleague, 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  asked  you 
"Let  us  hear  what  took  place,"  because  it  is 
quite  clear  to  us,  when  we  look  at  the  Indian 
situation.  I  am  going  to  specify  it  in  the  hope 
that  the  hon.  Minister  will  clarify  it  for  us. 
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For  example,  with  labour  training,  I  do  not 
want  the  hon.  House  leader  to  get  up  and  say 
that  he  will  tell  us  about  this  later  on.  If  it 
has  been  an  integrated  programme  the  hon. 
Minister  will  be  able  to  tell  us.  Here  are 
these  young  Indians  wanting  to  feel  they  are 
a  part,  and  wanting  to  play  a  part  in  our 
economy.  They  have  got  grade  3  or  4.  What 
particular  programme  is  being  developed  in 
the  form  of  retraining  for  them  to  help  them 
to  fit  into  the  economy? 

What  about  housing?  My  hon.  friend  from 
Downsview  asked  about  housing.  No  matter 
what  the  hon.  Minister  says  the  statistics 
show  there  are  a  large  number  of  Indians 
who  are  living  in  inadequate  housing. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Wigwams. 

Mr.  Thompson:  In  wigwams— probably.  Is 
the  hon.  Minister  satisfied  with  that  in  the 
north  at  40  below,  or  something? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  It  is  the  way  they  were 
brought  up;  they  love  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Thank  you,  I  want  that  on 
the  record.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  speaks  for  the 
government  and  this  is  the  government  point 
of  view— they  are  living  in  wigwams  and  they 
love  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Sure  they  do. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Is  that  a  way  of  life? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Sure. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
bring  his  children  up  living  in  wigwams?  In 
this  little  debate— when  we  are  talking  of 
human  beings,  of  minorities— from  all  sides 
in  these  interjections,  we  are  seeing  the  com- 
placent arrogance  of— 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  may  say  that  there  are 
some  government  people,  if  one  could  see 
their  faces,  who  are  shocked  and  dismayed 
at  the  interjections  which  are  being  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  know  the  hon.  Minister 
does  not  think  so.  There  are  some  people 
who  have  a  feeling  that  a  responsible  govern- 
ment, in  the  twentieth  century,  in  a  rich 
province,  should  try  to  help  people  to  live 
with  better  opportunity,  and  not  suggest  they 
are  satisfied  to  live  in  poverty  and  misery 
and  degraded  circumstances. 


I  would  take  hope  from  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  in  that  he  said  he  had 
an  integrated  approach.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  him  as  to  what  is  the  training  pro- 
gramme for  the  young  Indians.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  him  about  the  housing  pro- 
gramme.   I  would  want  to  suggest— 

An  hon.  member:  They  have  their  own 
houses. 

Mr,  Thompson:  —that  for  the  Indians  there 
could  be  an  approach  as  was  done  with  The 
General  Welfare  Assistance  Act,  where  it 
was  considered  that  the  reserves  were  what 
the  Indians  themselves  wanted,  and  this 
would  certainly  keep  the  historical  integrity 
of  the  reserve.  Rut  if  they  wanted  it- 
Mr.  Letherby:  The  Indians  are  not  com- 
plaining; you  are  the  one  who  is  complaining. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Rut  if  they  wanted  it,  the 
reserve  could  be  considered  as  a  municipality 
for  the  purpose  of  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  helping  Indians,  and  the  province 
could  help- 
Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  vote,  Mr.  Chair- 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  May  I  say  with  regard  to 
education,  I  would  like  to  know  the  kind  of 
approach  taken  to  help  the  young  Indian. 
Obviously,  I  would  hope,  sir,  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  there  are  young  Indians  who 
are  going  out  with  only  a  grade  3  or  grade  4 
education.  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  would 
want  to  see  that  Canadians  have  the  oppor- 
tunity and  benefit  of  further  education. 

An  hon.  member:  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  hon.  member  is  doing  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Thompson:  And  then,  sir,  if  I  could 
take  just  a  moment  on  economic  development 
itself,  I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of 
approach  is  taken  to  bring  secondary  industry 
near  the  reserves  for  the  Indians. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr,  McKeough:  This  is  all  out  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  hope  we  are  not  going 
to  hear  the  kind  of  fatuous  remarks  as  to,  how 
many  Indian  chiefs  have  you  got?  We  want 
to  get  down  to  concrete  suggestions  for  help- 
ing Indians- 
Mr.  McKeough:  Do  it  on  the  right  vote. 
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Mr.  Thompson:  —who  are  deprived,  who 
are  obviously— from  the  statistics  shown  in 
connection  with  them— Hving  in  dejection, 
hving  in  degradation.  I  hope  that  this  prov- 
ince, and  this  government,  feel  some  sensi- 
tivity toward  trying  to  develop  them— 

Mr.  McKeough:  What  about  the  federal 
government? 

Mr.    Thompson:     —that    this     government 
would    feel    a    responsibility    to    draw    these 
people  up  and  develop  an  opportunity- 
Mr.    Letherby:    They    want   you    to    leave 
them  alone. 

Mr.  Thompson:  This  really  irritates  me— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  It  is  like  the  arrogant  Con- 
servatives in  Britain,  where  they  quote  the 
example  of  the  Welsh  miners  who  said,  "If 
you  put  bathtvibs  in  our  homes,  we  will  fill 
them  with  coal." 

Mr.  Letherby:  They  are  happy  and  you  are 
trying  to  run  them. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Who  is? 

Mr.  Letherby:  The  hon.  member  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Who  said  that?  No- 
body here  said  that. 

Mr.  Thompson:  My  friends  over  here,  my 
friend  from  Orillia,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Kent  West  said  it.  I  would 
suggest  the  hon.  Minister  should  check  with 
them  to  see  if  they  are  going  to  stay  with 
that  policy  because  they  do  not  belong  in  a 
civilized  community- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Why  doesn't  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  get  out  of  Toronto 
and  learn  something. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  have  been  out  of  To- 
ronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No,  you  have  not. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  have  been  out  of  Toronto 
and  I  have  talked  with  Indians.  I  have 
travelled  across  this  country  and  I  have 
talked  to  Indians  from  one  end  of  this  coun- 
try to  the  other  and  I  only  wish  that  the  hon. 
Minister,  when  he  talks  with  people  who  have 
problems,  would  recognize  their  problems. 
He  is  oflFering  nothing  to  this  debate.  I  would 
like  to  ask,  sir,  on  those  four  areas,  whether 
the  hon.  Minister  would  give  us  an  answer. 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  think  my  record  in  con- 
nection with  work  with  the  Indians  in  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  has  indi- 
cated that  it  is  a  down-to-earth  one.  It  is  an 
effort  to  get  people  qualified  to  do  jobs  and 
then  to  pay  them  just  the  same  as  we  pay 
any  other  citizen.  That  is  a  down-to-earth 
policy  and  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  depart- 
ment, I  will  work  toward  that  end,  because 
if  I  can  bring  500  or  1,000  of  those  Indians 
higher  up  I  will  be  doing  something  in  this 
up-building. 

Let  me  say  also  that  what  my  friend  has 
been  saying  is  very  close  to  the  do-gooder 
attitude— and  I  do  not  say  that  in  a  disparag- 
ing way.  It  is  very  close  to  the  "Great  White 
Father"  attitude  that  has  been  the  traditional 
Liberal  policy  of  failure  with  the  Indians  for 
50  years. 

So  far  as  this  co-ordination  effort  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  have  indicated  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  hard  work  going  on— 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  hon.  Minister  has  not 
said  anything  specifically— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  want  to  be  a  do-gooder 
here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  senior  government  is 
Ottawa,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  Indians 
in  the  senior  position  is  Ottawa.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Public  Welfare,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  joint  interdepartmental  committee, 
has  a  lot  of  experience  in  some  parts  of  this 
field,  and  other  Ministers  are  also  work- 
ing. At  the  working  level  of  the  civil  service 
senior  bracket,  we  have  such  people  as  assist- 
ant deputies  working,  and  Mr.  Bailey  of  my 
department  chairing  a  group.  They  are  work- 
ing hours  and  hours,  and  days  and  days,  with 
the  federal  people.  The  key  to  this  thing,  the 
key  to  our  policy  in  this  connection,  is  not  only 
consultive;  we  must  integrate  federally  and 
provincially,  and  between  provincial  functions, 
all  of  these  things.  That  is  the  keystone  to  the 
policy  that  is  going  on  in  these  studies. 

But  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  with  my  esti- 
mates here,  I  am  asking  for  funds  from  time 
to  time  to  deal  with  firefighting,  to  deal  with 
forest  protection,  to  deal  with  other  things, 
which  will  mean  more  work  for  the  Indians. 
That  is  what  I  want  this  House  to  pass. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  want  to  requote  this,  I  had 
asked  the  hon.  Minister  whether  he  had  gotten 
together  with  his  Cabinet  colleagues  in  order 
to  have  an  integrated  programme;  and  on 
page  106  of  Hansard  he  had  replied  to  my 
question  about  getting  together  to  provide  an 
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integrated  programme,   he   had  replied,   and 
I  quote: 

I  might  tell  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 

that   as   recently   as   three   hours   ago   that 

very  thing  has  happened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Just  a  second. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Now,  sir,  I  want  to  say 
that  in  connection  with  Ontario's  responsi- 
bility for  Indians  that  40  per  cent  of  On- 
tario's Indian  children  are  educated  by  the 
provincial  Department  of  Education.  It  is 
their  responsibility,  although  they  get  sub- 
sidies from  the  federal  government.  You  have 
a  direct  responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  Indians  and  I  suggest  you  have 
got  more  than  that,  not  to  come  here  year 
after  year  and  tell  us:  Well,  the  key  to  this 
is  integration  and  we  are  trying  to  have  some 
policy  discussions  with  Ottawa. 

There  are  over  100,000  Indians,  100,000 
citizens  of  this  province,  and  we  have  gone 
through,  and  I  will  not  repeat  it,  the  deplor- 
able conditions  under  which  many  of  them 
live,  including  the  mortality  rate  of  children. 
I  would  hope,  sir,  that  health  is  certainly  a 
responsibility  of  this  province.  I  would  hope 
that  by  this  time,  instead  of  just  giving  us 
this  glib  superficiality  on  page  106,  which 
obviously  means  that  you  have  not  got 
together  to  work  out  an  integrated  pro- 
gramme, I  would  hope  that  next  year  you 
will  have  an  answer  in  connection  with  edu- 
cation on  what,  particularly,  you  are  doing 
in  order  to  develop  the  Indian  to  fit  into  the 
economy.  Surely  the  hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation would  not  be  satisfied  with  young 
Canadians  leaving  school  at  grade  3  or  4, 
which  the  majority  of  them  do;  and  yet  there 
is  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  province 
to  look  after  the  education.  I  can  understand 
that  this  is  a  broad  approach  that  must  be 
taken,  I  can  understand  that. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  On  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  sure  all  sections  of  the  House  echo 
the  concern  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  plight  of  the  Indians  in 
this  province,  but  could  I  respectfully  point 
out  to  you,  sir,  as  Chairman,  that  I  think  there 
is  a  vote  under  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  in  the  head  office,  under  the  item 
regarding  Indian  services,  which  is  for  the 
actual  co-ordinating  committee  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  looks  after  this  sort  of  thing. 
I  would  respectfully  suggest,  sir,  that  this 
discussion  has  been  out  of  order  and  that  this 
discussion  should  properly  take  place  under 
that  particular  vote. 


Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  has  already  given  me  permission  to 
discuss  this. 

Mr,  Chairman:  We  are  dealing  with  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  I 
would  appreciate  very  much  if  the  members 
would  confine  their  remarks  to  this  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  discussing  the  phil- 
osophy. Indeed,  this  has  shown  me  the 
philosophy  of  this  government  department 
and  it  is  reflected  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
whole  government. 

I  would  think  that  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  in  fact  every  department, 
is  there  in  order  to  develop  opportunities  for 
the  people,  so  that  they  can  develop  the 
fullest  resources,  and  not  only  natural  re- 
sources but  also  their  inherent  personal 
resources.  It  is  in  this  area  that  I  am  discuss- 
ing Indians,  sir,  whom  the  hon.  Minister  had 
suggested  that  we  could  discuss  at  this  time. 
I  am  discussing  this,  and  I  am  saying  very 
clearly  that  I  am  disappointed  in  this  Minister 
because  he  has  said  to  me  that  he  was  going 
to  have  an  integrated  programme;  and  yet 
when  we  dig  into  this  we  find  that  there  is 
not  one. 

You,  sir,  alone,  it  appears  to  me,  have  the 
fragmented  approach,  having  to  stand  up  and 
say:  "Well,  I  am  trying  to  get  some  part-time 
work  for  Indians,  I  am  trying  to  help  them  to 
work  in  the  bush  or  to  do  some  other  things." 
I  say  for  100,000  citizens  of  this  province,  that 
is  not  good  enough. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  would  like  to  carry  on,  on  the 
Indians;  he  is  on  the  trail  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
leave  the  Indians  I  wonder  if  I  might  make 
a  suggestion  to  the  government?  I  am  not 
going  to  pursue  the  issue  further,  but  I  want 
to  make  a  suggestion. 

There  are  constant  interjections  from  my 
left— from  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George— 
that  we  are  out  of  order  because  we  are 
debating  something  beyond  that  which  relates 
to  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  The 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  points  to  a  grant 
which  will  deal  with  welfare,  under  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  at  that 
point,  education,  economic  development, 
lands  and  forests  will  be  out  of  order. 

My  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  some- 
body, some  one  Minister  who  is  involved 
in  this  co-ordinating  group  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  announced  last 
year,    should    report    to    this    House    on    the 
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whole  integrated  range  of  what  has  happened. 
I,  for  example,  would  like  to  know  how  many 
meetings  they  have  had.  I  am  not  impressed 
by  this  report  of  hours  and  hours  and  days 
and  days.  This  can  be  said  so  easily.  What 
precisely  has  happened  in  the  last  year  since 
you  set  up  a  committee  to  integrate  various 
government  departments?  Can  we  have  it 
reported  in  an  integrated  fashion,  by  some 
hon.  Minister?  I  put  the  proposal  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  let  him  sort  it  out  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just 
add  a  point  to  this.  Over  the  past  many 
years  many  government  members  have 
tried  to  pick  and  isolate  points  that  fall 
astride  three  or  four  departments.  You  will 
recall,  sir,  when  I  first  rose  to  my  feet  and 
introduced  this  question  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
my  question  was  addressed  to  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Lands  and  Forests:  You  have  item 
number  seven  in  your  vote  addressed  to 
Indians.  Are  you  prepared  to  discuss  the 
whole  field?   And  he  answered  yes. 

Now  I  say,  sir,  it  is  no  excuse  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  say  this  falls  astride 
five  departments  and  what  you  are  talking 
about  does  not  belong  with  the  Minis- 
ter of  Lands  and  Forests.  Perhaps  it  is  in 
education,  perhaps  it  is  in  welfare,  perhaps  in 
something  else.  This  is  a  government  that 
answers  for  all  its  policies,  somewhere  along 
the  line.  I  can  understand  that  perhaps  the 
same  matter  should  not  be  debated  six  or 
eight  times,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
question  of  Indians  has  been  before  this 
House  in  the  estimates  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  if  there  is  any  co-ordinated  policy, 
and  this  is  what  we  are  asking,  that  one 
Minister,  the  first  Minister  up,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  either  should 
be  prepared  to  answer  or  defer  to  the  next 
of  his  colleagues,  who  will  say,  "I  will  deal 
with  the  question  of  Indians." 

It  is  no  excuse  at  all  to  try  to  pick  and 
segregate  little  points  of  order  and  say  we 
cannot  discuss  it  because  you  have  not  hit 
the  right  vote  by  some  process  of  mirrors  or 
magic  that  we  are  supposed  to  divine  and 
which  we  cannot.  Now  if  the  government 
wants  to  be  frank,  then  the  government  will 
say- 
Now  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  here  I 
think  we  can  get  a  little  more  sense  out  of 
what  is  coming  from  the  front  benches  than 
we  got  before  his  arrival  earlier  tonight.  If 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  designate  one 
of  his  hon.  colleagues  and  say  that  is  the 
Minister    who    will    answer    for    government 


policy  on  the  Indians,  that  is  all  we  want  and 
then  we  shall  have  that  debate. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  realize  that  much  has  been  said  about  this, 
but  inasmuch  as  I  have  two  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  my  own  riding  I  think  that  I  should 
just  take  a  moment  or  two  to  say  something. 
No  one  is  going  to  be  able  to  accuse  me  of 
having  to  move  outside  of  Toronto  to  look 
into  the  Indian  situation,  because  I  am  well 
aware  of  it.  In  Cape  Croker  Indian  reserva- 
tion, which  is  only  15  miles  from  my  own 
home,  I  can  safely  say  that  I  know  75  per 
cent  of  them  by  their  first  names  and  I  have 
grown  up  with  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  You  introduced  me  to 
quite  a  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Right!  I  have  had  many  of 
them  working  and  worked  with  them  in  my 
father's  sawmill  many  years  ago;  and  I  have 
played  football  with  them  and  soccer  and 
baseball;  and  even  gone  to  school  with  them, 
too. 

Mr.  Letherby:  And  they  are  not  beefing, 
are  they? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  want  just  to  say  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  all  is  certainly  not  right  with 
the  Indians  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  remember,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  just  during 
the  last  election  campaign  when  I  called  at 
all  the  homes  in  both  Chippewa  Hill  and 
Cape  Croker  and  in  some  instances,  I  want 
to  tell  you,  quite  frankly,  that  they  were 
absolutely  out  of  food.  I  remember  on  one 
Sunday  morning  after  Mass— I  had  to  make 
sure  that  I  called  after  Mass  because  in  Cape 
Croker  50  per  cent  of  them  are  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  I  went  into  this  one  home 
and  the  lady  there— her  husband  happened 
to  have  been  thrown  in  jail  a  couple  of  days 
before— had  absolutely  nothing  to  eat  in  the 
house,  not  one  crumb.  I  had  to  race  back 
10  miles  to  the  store  that  I  knew  was  open 
and  get  a  couple  of  loaves  of  bread  and  some 
bologna  and  some  butter  and  so  forth  so  that 
they  might  have  something  to  eat  for  the 
weekend.  Now  this  surely  is  not  good.  There 
is  something  wrong  with  our  system  of  doing 
business  in  this  country— not  just  in  Ontario, 
but  in  the  country— that  allows  such  deplor- 
able conditions. 

To  illustrate  further  how  well  I  know  these 
people— and  I  assure  you  that  I  am  going  to 
end  in  a  minute  or  so,  I  am  going  to  come 
forth  with  a  suggestion  that  I  feel  would  be 
beneficial.  To  show  you  how  well  I  know 
them,  may  I  tell  you  that  at  the  present  time 
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I  have  personally  endorsed  for  half  a  dozen 
of  them  in  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  in 
Wiarton.  People  need  this  small  amount  of 
money,  $50  or  $75  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  in 
Cape  Croker  at  tlie  present  time  there  is  a 
pilot  scheme,  I  think  that  it  is  the  only  one 
in  Canada  that  is  taking  place,  and  here  the 
Indian-Eskimo  society,  in  co-operation  with 
The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  The 
Department  of  Education  of  this  government 
and  the  Indians  themselves  have  set  up  a 
pilot  scheme  whereby  they  are  training  about 
20  young  men  to  build  rustic  furniture. 
They  have  a  plant  there,  they  took  over  an 
old  public  school  and  they  are  being  trained. 
The  Department  of  Education  is  paying  their 
way,  I  think  it  is  $45  a  week  for  an  eight- 
month  period,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
these  Indians  are  going  to  have  to  take  over 
the  plant  themselves,  look  after  the  manage- 
ment and  the  selling  and  the  manufacturing 
of  this  furniture. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  real  good  step.  It  is 
too  bad  that  is  was  not  done  long  before.  I 
hope  that  this  plan  will  be  successful,  because 
if  it  is  it  could  very  well  be  spread  into  the 
other  reservations  of  this  province  of  Ontario. 

Now  then,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make. 
If  you  went  to  the  Indians  of  this  province 
and  asked  any  of  them  in  the  councils,  the 
chiefs  or  councils,  what  was  the  one  thing 
that  was  holding  them  up  more  than  any- 
thing else,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  90  per 
cent  of  them  will  say  this:  The  system  of 
having  Indian  agents  in  the  reservations  of 
this  province. 

I  fully  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
not  this  government  which  bears  that  respon- 
sibility. Through  my  experience  in  deahng 
with  the  Indian  problems  I  say  this,  that 
there  is  more  red  tape  in  The  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  than  in  any  other  department 
of  government,  whether  it  be  here  or  in 
Ottawa. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  completely 
off  the  hook,  so  do  not  clap  too  hard  there 
for  a  minute.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  I  agree  100  per  cent  with  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview, 
that  surely  there  should  be  some  Minister 
of  this  government  who  answers  to  the  people 
of  the  province  or  to  the  Legislature  for  the 
whole  Indian  problem.  I  think  that  that  was 
very  well  brought  out. 

There  are  100,000  of  these  people  in 
Ontario,  this  is  not  just  some  minor  problem. 
There  are  100,000  who,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  are  not  having  a  standard  of  living 


that  we  have  at  all.  They  are  away  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole.  Surely  they 
deserve  an  equal  chance  to  that  which  you 
and  I  have  as  Canadian  citizens  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

However,  I  would  like  to  have  some 
Minister— and  I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  the  fellow  to  do  this  if  he  would  just 
become  interested  in  the  problem,  maybe  he 
is— ask  The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs: 
How  many  Indians  have  you  got  as  Indian 
agents  in  Ontario?  I  will  bet  you  that  there 
are  not  very  many.  The  white  people,  you 
and  I,  have  been  controlling  the  Indians  in 
the  reservations  ever  since— for  the  last  100 
years,  anyway— we  took  away  their  lands  in 
this  province  and  in  this  country.  You  and  I 
are  running  it  and  you  and  I  have  made  an 
awful  mess  of  it. 

I  suggest  that  many  of  these  Indians  could 
be  trained  just  as  they  are  being  trained  in 
Cape  Croker  today  to  manufacture  furniture. 
These  fellows  are  not  dumb-bells,  they  are 
smart.  All  they  need  is  an  opportunity  to 
control  their  own  destiny.  Who  would  be 
better  as  an  Indian  agent  for  an  Indian 
reservation  than  an  Indian  himself,  rather 
than  bringing  some  white  person  from  Toronto 
or  Hamilton  or  somewhere  to  attempt  to 
control  their  destiny? 

So  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  this:  That  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests— we  have  discussed  this 
before,  right  on  Cape  Croker  Indian  reserva- 
tion-knows perfectly  well  that  if  he  asked 
the  Indians  there  what  is  holding  up  the  park 
at  Cape  Croker,  for  example,  it  is  because 
there  is  so  much  tape  between  so  many 
different  departments  of  government.  Every- 
body has  to  give  some  guidance  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  You  have  to  go  to  one  de- 
partment and  get  a  road  into  a  park;  you 
have  to  go  to  another  one  in  order  to  get  the 
money  for  the  park;  you  have  to  have  about 
45  people  in  Ottawa  sign  some  requisitions 
before  it  can  be  done.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
remember  that  we  have  not  done  a  very  good 
job  in  controlling  the  Indian  situation  here. 
Let  us  turn  some  of  that  responsibility  back 
to  the  Indians  themselves.  One  thing  is  sure, 
they  could  not  do  a  worse  job  than  we  have 
done. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  just  speak  for  a 
moment  about  this  subject.  Unfortunately,  I 
was  not  here  in  the  early  hour  of  the  debate. 
This  question  of  not  only  Indians  but  Eskimos 
and  Metis  has  been  on  the  agenda  at  the 
conference  of  Premiers  of  Canada  at  the  last 
three  meetings  I  have  attended. 
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Our  problem  really  is  one  of  divided  juris- 
diction. I  think  this  has  been  obvious  in  the 
remarks  made  here  tonight.  Basically,  the 
federal  government  has  fundamental  responsi- 
bility for  the  treaty  Indians.  Then  when  they 
leave  the  reserve,  the  various  provinces  and 
the  provincial  agencies  become  responsible. 

We  have  established  in  this  government  an 
interdepartmental  committee  in  order  to 
approach  it  from  all  the  points  of  view  of  the 
departments  concerned  which  involve,  of 
course,  welfare,  health,  labour,  education, 
economics  and  development— if  you  approach 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  moving  in  in- 
dustries in  which  the  Indians  could  partici- 
pate. But  I  would  suggest  this  is  a  much 
larger  problem  than  that,  and  that  at  the 
national  level  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  all  the  Premiers 
of  the  provinces.  As  I  say,  we  have  discussed 
it  and  I  have  communications  on  my  desk  at 
the  moment  from  the  government  of  Canada 
in  which  certain  courses  of  action  are  sug- 
gested which  I  think  will  integrate  with  what 
we  are  doing  here. 

I  am  unable  to  give  this  House  a  positive 
answer  as  to  where  we  are  going  or  the 
courses  of  action  that  will  occur.  But  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  a  problem  that  con- 
cerns all  provinces.  For  instance,  when  you 
speak  to  the  Premiers  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba  particularly,  you  find  that  they  have 
to  deal  with  Metis,  as  they  are  called,  who 
are  half-breeds.  I  think  that  problem  is  more 
important  to  them  than  the  pure  Indian 
problem. 

As  I  read  history,  I  do  not  think  that  Riel 
was  a  Metis.  Although  he  may  have  led  the 
Metis,  I  do  not  think  he  himself  was  one. 
However,  that  is  a  question  of  historical 
accuracy.  The  point  I  make  is  that  this  is  not 
a  simple  problem  nor  is  it  an  easy  problem, 
but  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  a  prob- 
lem to  which  the  various  provincial  govern- 
ments and  the  federal  government  are  at 
present  addressing  their  minds.  There  is  no 
simple  solution.  I  do  not  see  yet,  in  anything 
that  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  this  govern- 
ment by  the  government  of  Canada,  where 
we  can  redefine  the  lines  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Would  you,  sir,  under  the  new 
amending  formula— part  II,  I  believe  it  is,  the 
part  that  deals  with  delegated  legislation- 
consider  an  approach  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  the  point  of  view  that  it  might 
delegate  to  the  province,  under  part  II,  head 
24,  Indians  and  land  reserves  for  the  Indians, 


from  the  point  of  view  of  public  welfare,  edu- 
cation and  those  things  of  intimate  concern. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer 
that  question  I  can  say  I  rather  doubt  we 
will  have  to  wait  for  the  amending  formula 
to  take  the  course  it  will  have  to  follow.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  what  the  hon.  member  sug- 
gests will  be  the  eventual  solution  of  this 
problem,  but  not  yet,  because  it  requires  the 
federal  government  to  decide  not  only  what 
jurisdiction  it  is  going  to  give  up,  but  what 
degree  of  financial  responsibility  it  is  going  to 
assume.  At  present,  in  certain  areas,  it  has- 
the  entire  financial  responsibility.  We  in  this 
province  have  had  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
tegration both  in  welfare  and  in  education, 
which  certainly  has  not  been  perfect  but  has 
been  able  to  achieve  certain  results. 

I  am  sorry  my  answer  cannot  be  more 
definitive  to  the  problem  you  raise,  but  at 
the  moment  there  simply  is  not  a  more 
definitive  answer  to  give.  I  can  tell  you  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  great  concern,  not  only 
to  this  province,  but  to  every  provincial  gov- 
ernment, and  every  provincial  government  is 
facing  much  what  we  are  facing  here.  We 
have  people  within  our  borders  who  are  not 
being  treated  as  we  think  they  should  be 
treated.  They  are  not  being  given  the  oppor- 
tunities they  should.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  degrees  of  jurisdictional  responsibility  and 
financial  responsibility  that  have  to  be  worked 
out. 

I  detect,  if  I  can  put  it  this  way,  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  federal  government  have 
just  as  sincere  a  desire  as  we  have,  but  it 
seems  to  be  quite  difficult  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  problem. 

I  can  only  assure  the  hon.  members  that 
we  are  doing  everything  in  our  power,  but, 
as  I  say,  this  is  at  best  a  partial  answer.  As 
the  negotiations  continue,  if  the  hon.  members 
want  to  know  what  we  are  doing,  I  will  ask 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  to  make  a 
report  on  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Welfarf  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  it  is.  I  will  also 
ask  for  a  report  ps  to  what  we  have  been  able 
to  achieve  in  the  federal-provincial  con- 
ferences. There  was  one  held,  I  believe,  last 
May— I  am  speaking  purely  from  memory— 
and  I  think  there  have  been  some  other  meet- 
ings of  officials  since  then.  We  will  put  be- 
fore this  House  what  has  been  done  to  date 
in  this  area,  but  I  would  like  just  before  I 
sit  down  to  assure  the  hon.  members  that 
really  no  one  has  sort  of  a  corner  on  solicitude 
for  these  people  in  our  province,  because— 
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Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  has  no  solicitude 
for  the  Indians. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  the  hon.  member  is 
speaking  about  Moosonee,  I  have  seen  into 
that  problem  pretty  thoroughly  and  there  are 
very  large  problems  there. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  said  wigwams  are  good 
enough  for  them.    That  is  what  he  said. 

Hon,  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  only  say  in  this 
regard,  that  some  time  ago  I  was  in  Winisk. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  members  of  this 
Opposition  have  been  in  Winisk,  but  I  was 
in  Winisk  and  I  met  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Jackson  who  was  chief  of  the  tribe  there.  His 
mother  was  carrying  wood  into  a  teepee- 
others  may  call  it  a  wigwam,  but  I  call  it 
a  teepee— and  Jackson,  the  chief,  told  me  he 
had  a  house.  I  met  his  wife  and  I  met  his 
children,  and  his  children  happened  to  be 
about  the  age  of  mine,  so  I  was  rather  in- 
terested in  meeting  them.  They  lived  in  a 
very  nice  house,  and  he  turned  to  me  and  he 
said,  "You  know,  Mr.  Robarts,  my  mother 
will  not  live  in  a  house,  she  likes  to  live  in 
this  teepee."  So  you  just  simply  cannot 
make  decisions  in  Metropolitan  Toronto- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  This  was  in  the  summer 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  She  was  putting  the 
wood  in  the  teepee  and  smoking  the  fish 
that  she  was  going  to  eat  all  winter,  and  as 
far  as  I  could  see  she  was  completely  happy. 
I  go  to  Winisk,  I  see  these  people  and  I 
know  what  they  do  and  how  they  live,  and 
this  is  what  I  was  told  by  the  chief  of  a  tribe 
concerning  his  mother. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  cannot  go  to  Winisk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  I  believe  last  night  or 
the  last  time  he  was  speaking  on  his  esti- 
mates, offered  an  opportunity,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  very  interesting  if  members  took 
advantage  of  this  offer  and  went  to  see,  be- 
cause this  is  what  the  chief  of  the  tribe  told 
me  about  his  mother.  She  simply  does  not 
care  to  live  in  a  house.  She  may  be  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  people  who  like  the  Red 
Ensign  for  all  I  know. 

But  what  I  say  to  you  is  this.  This  problem 
is  one  that  is  very  much  in  the  forefront  and 
it  is  very  close  to  many  of  us  who  live  in 
southern  Ontario.  I  do  not  think  that  those 
of  you  who  live  in  northern  Ontario  need 
feel  that  it  is  necessarily  a  problem  that  con- 
cerns you  only,  because  it  is  very  close  to 
me.    In  my  city  of  London  there  is  an  Indian 


reservation  and  there  are  all  the  attendant 
difficulties. 

Frankly,  in  my  opinion,  the  solution  of  this 
problem  will  come  when  we  sort  out  the 
jurisdiction  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  provincial  government  and  when  we 
accept  our  responsibility,  which  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do.  When  they  will  accept  their 
financial  responsibility,  we  will  accept  our 
responsibility,  and  we  will  develop  pro- 
grammes that  will  bring  these  people  in— but 
many  of  them  do  not  wish  to  be  included. 

Have  you  read  a  book,  for  instance,  called 
The  Split  Rock?  It  is  written  by  an  Indian 
girl  who  lives  on  the  reservation  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon),  and  is  a  most 
illuminating  book,  if  you  want  to  understand 
the  Indian  mind.  These  people  do  not  neces- 
sarily want  to  live  as  we  do;  they  do  not 
necessarily  want  us  to  take  away  all  their 
traditional  rights  and  make  them  just  like  my 
children  and  your  children;  they  have  pride 
in  their  background.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  to  this  than  just  a  debate  as  to  who  is 
the  most  humanitarian  person  in  Ontario— a 
great  deal  more  to  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  hon.  members  no  doubt  know,  there  is 
one  present  who  is  even  more  interested  in 
the  discussion  tonight  than  we  are  ourselves 
as  members.  I  refer  to  the  young  gentleman, 
Reg  Powless,  who  has  been  serving  us  as  a 
page  this  evening.  I  am  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  mention  his  name  and  draw 
his  presence  to  your  attention  before  these 
young  gentlemen  are  dismissed  at  10  o'clock. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Powless'  father  or  a 
near  relative  was  at  one  time  an  elected  chief 
of  the  Six  Nations,  and  his  family  has  always 
had  an  important  role  in  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  there. 

I  am  sure  you  also  all  know  that  when  we 
talk  about  Indians  we  always  feel  in  Brant 
county  that  the  Six  Nations  reserve,  being  the 
largest  in  Canada,  is  one  that  is  in  a  sense  set 
apart,  and  these  people,  who  in  fact  have 
been  administered  by  the  Indian  affairs 
branch  of  the  federal  government,  since  they 
came  to  this  country  many  years  ago,  do  have 
a  life  that  is  very  different  from  the  one  we 
lead.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  one. 
This  young  gentleman  would  not  be  here 
unless  he  had  achieved  more  than  80  per 
cent  in  his  examinations  at  Christmas,  in 
grade  7.  The  education  system  on  the  reserve 
is  financed  by  the  federal  government  and  in- 
spected by  those  responsible  to  this  Legis- 
lature, and  it  is  an  excellent  system  indeed. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  every- 
thing is  perfect  on  the  reserve.    I  could  spend 
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a  lot  of  time  here  discussing  some  things  that 
I  feel  would  better  be  discussed  when  we 
talk  about  the  Indian  advisory  committee 
that  is  responsible  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  which  in  my  experience 
is  the  senior  jurisdiction  for  Indian  affairs, 
if  there  is  that  responsibility,  and  I  believe 
there  is,  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Never- 
theless, the  criticism  that  has  been  levelled  at 
the  government  is  that  there  has  been  a  great 
disorganization  in  its  willingness,  in  fact 
eagerness,  to  do  what  it  can  for  the  Indian 
citizens  of  Ontario. 

The  latest  instance  of  this  disorganization 
was  the  introduction  of  an  amendment  just 
last  week  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  which  would  permit 
the  Indians  to  take  part  in  the  centennial 
programme,  which,  as  the  hon.  members 
know,  has  been  in  the  planning  stage  for 
many  months.  It  was  not  until  this  intro- 
duction just  last  week  that  it  became  legally 
possible  for  the  Indian  citizens,  in  the  organ- 
izations that  they  have  in  Ontario,  to  plan  for 
participation  in  the  centennial  project. 

There  is  another  instance  that  comes  to 
mind  of  this  willingness  but  disorganization 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  contact  representatives  of  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development 
just  this  summer  when  it  was  brought  to  my 
attention  that  a  group  on  the  reservation  has 
the  skill  to  manufacture  certain  items,  par- 
ticularly snowshoes,  and  was  interested  in 
forming  a  small  factory  in  this  connection. 
The  representatives  of  the  ministry  came 
down  there  and  were  very  gracious  in  discuss- 
ing this  with  the  Indians  concerned.  It  was 
their  judgment  that  the  plan  was  consider- 
ably smaller  than  that  which  they  could  deal 
with.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Indian-Eskimo 
association,  which  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  earlier  this  evening, 
will  have  to  accept  the  responsibility  in  the 
long  run  to  assist  the  Indians  to  help  them- 
selves. 

I  do  not  want  to  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  saying  that  the  Indians— and  I  repre- 
sent them  here,  and  this  is  the  largest  single 
organized  group  in  Canada— have  very  serious 
misgivings  about  having  any  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  their  affairs  pass  from  the  federal 
jurisdiction  to  the  provincial  jurisdiction.  It 
is  my  responsibility  to  say  this,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  anyone  here  has  gone  on  record 
as  favouring  this  transference  of  responsibility. 
Certainly  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  his 
government  have,  in  the  years  that  I  have 
been  in  the  House,  been  quick  to  assist  at 
every  opportunity.  I  must  say,  though,  that 
their  initiative  has  been  slow  and  their  co- 


ordination has  been  considerably  less  than 
what  should  have  been  expected  from  a  group 
of  men  who  have  been  ready  to  accept  the 
responsibility. 

We  know  that  there  is  now  a  co-ordinating 
committee.  I  understand  that  this  is  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare.  I  do  not  want  to  comment 
too  much  on  that  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  if 
the  co-ordination  is  unsatisfactory— and  I  feel 
that  so  far  it  has  been  unsatisfactory— other 
plans  should  be  made.  Other  hon.  members 
and  colleagues  of  mine  have  brought  force- 
fully to  the  attention  of  the  House  serious 
shortcomings  in  the  previous  dealings  with 
the  Indian  population  in  general  across  the 
province.  I,  like  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce, 
speak  from  specific  knowledge.  We  feel  that 
the  co-ordination  of  the  provincial  approach 
is  not  satisfactory  and  we  urge  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  take  steps  to  see  that  it  becomes 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  this 
connection.  I  have  listened  here  for  some 
time,  and  since  I  have  been  associated  with 
our  first  citizens  of  Canada— the  Indians— I  feel 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
is  to  be  commended  for  making  a  move;  for 
doing  something  about  this.  Yes,  it  takes 
time.  I  think  it  is  a  responsibility  of  all  seg- 
ments of  society  to  lend  their  assistance  in 
some  manner  or  other.  It  is  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  any  one  group.  This  is  one  of  our 
troubles  today  and  is  the  cause  of  one  of  the 
problems  we  have  with  our  first  citizens:  That 
is  the  Indian  agency  as  it  is  now  set  up,  under 
the  direction  of  one  man  in  each  area.  This 
is  not  right.  And  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
you  again,  as  I  mentioned,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  one  of  us  here  tonight  to  do 
something  about  it.  It  is  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  any  one  individual. 

I  can  only  bring  to  your  attention  what  is 
taking  place  today:  Our  churches  are  doing  a 
good  job  in  the  north  by  having  schools  and 
other  methods  of  looking  after  our  Indians. 
And  then  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion a  group  of  people  or,  I  should  say,  the 
Quetico  conference  and  training  centre  at 
Kawene,  Ontario.  This  was  originally 
organized  in  our  area  by  industry,  and  this 
government  has  co-operated  by  giving  them 
every  assistance  financially  and  by  providing 
a  building  site.  Each  year  they  set  up  a 
course  of  a  week  to  10  days,  bringing  in  the 
chiefs  and  their  councillors  from  northwestern 
Ontario  to  a  study  group  where  they  are  try- 
ing to  teach  the  principles  of  municipal 
government.  Now  I  think  this  is  a  good  move. 
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They  can  bring  into  their  band  meetings  a 
method  of  operation  similar  to  our  municipal 
councils. 

This  is  an  individual  organization  doing 
something  along  this  line,  and  it  is  creating 
an  impression.  They  set  up  other  courses  for 
our  Indians,  who  are  brought  in  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  federal  government  and 
our  own  provincial  government.  I  think  this 
is  the  kind  of  programme  that  has  to  take 
place— integration— but  it  cannot  be  done 
under  one  Indian  agency  or  one  agency  in 
one  town  that  is  looking  after,  say,  10  or  15 
reserves.  This  is  something  we  do  not  like  our- 
selves; we  like  to  keep  our  own  autonomy. 
And  they  want  their  autonomy  just  the  same 
as  we  do.  I  think  this  is  what  we  have  to  go 
along  with,  and  I  think  we  should  look  at  this 
in  a  broad  field  and  deal  with  our  Indians  on 
this  basis. 

Our  Indians  are  the  same  as  we  are.  They 
are  no  different;  they  have  faults  the  same  as 
we  have.  Our  white  men  are  just  as  guilty  as 
they  are.  I  feel  that  our  Indians  are  good 
workers.  In  some  cases,  they  are  better 
workers  than  ourselves.  They  are  respected 
by  our  American  tourists  when  they  act  as 
guides,  or  our  tourist  camps  would  not  hire 
them  unless  they  could  do  a  job.  This  is  an- 
other course  that  the  Quetico  conference 
training  centre  is  doing  today.  They  are  giv- 
ing Indians  courses  on  how  to  deal  with  our 
American  friends  when  they  come  over  here 
to  spend  their  holidays. 

So  anything  we  do  for  the  Indians,  it  does 
not  matter  from  what  part  of  our  province, 
is  for  their  welfare.  I  am  sure  that  they 
appreciate  what  we  do  for  them.  But  to 
criticize  our  Indians  for  the  way  they  live, 
or  the  manner  in  which  they  live,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  answer.  I  think  the  thing 
is  to  look  beyond  that  and  try  to  do  something 
to  help  them  and  ask  for  their  co-operation, 
and  they  will  co-operate  with  us. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
that  I  for  one  was  encouraged  when  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  spoke  to  us  in  connection  with 
this  problem,  and  perhaps  changed  the  trend 
of  remarks  that  were  being  heard  from  your 
side  of  the  House  before.  And  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  which  were  made  by  the  last 
speaker,  which  I  thought  were  suggestive 
of  an  optimistic  and  positive  approach.  I 
appreciate,  and  I  am  sure  every  hon.  mem- 
ber does,  this  has  been  a  problem  of  work- 
ing with  human  beings  who  have  their  own 
dignity,  their  own  culture  and  their  own 
background.  And  I  would  think  that  all  of  us 
in  this  House— I  am  not  suggesting  that  every- 
one has  to  be  moulded  into  a  uniformity- 
faces   a   decision  that  they  themselves  must 


make.  I  have  been  interested  in  a  number  of 
books  on  the  Indian  in  Canada;  I  think  par- 
ticularly of  the  Indian  commissioner  in  the 
States  who  has  written  about  the  Indians  in 
Canada  and  has  referred  to  The  Department 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  Ottawa— having  examined 
the  programmes  which  Ottawa  has  had  for 
Indians  over  the  years.  He  suggested  that  it 
has  been  honourable,  more  so  than  it  has  been 
in  the  States,  in  that  it  has  respected  the 
integrity  of  the  reserves,  such  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  has  emphasized.  But 
Ottawa,  he  suggests,  has  shown  little  or  no 
imagination  in  connection  with  helping  the 
people. 

And  I  would  suggest  that  provinces  in  the 
past  have  shown  an  initiative  which  perhaps 
this  province  has  not.  I  think,  for  example,  of 
Saskatchewan.  Saskatchewan,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  set  up  various  experiments 
to  work  with  the  Metis.  I,  myself,  have  been 
with  a  priest  who  had  training  in  St.  Francis 
Xavier  and  had  gone  out  to  Qu'Appelle 
Valley  with  Metis  who  settled  there,  and  he 
was  trying  to  develop  a  co-operative  pro- 
gramme with  them.  The  Saskatchewan  gov- 
ernment was  helping  with  the  Metis,  having 
them  stay  for  a  period  on  farm  land,  on 
experimental  farms,  in  order  that  they  could 
appreciate  certain  standards  and  approaches 
to  farming;  and  then  move  on  back  into  their 
own  areas.  I  think,  for  example,  of  Manitoba. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Rainy  River  in  the  past  that  this 
government  should  look  at  the  programme  of 
Manitoba;  where  they  have  had  a  community 
development  programme;  where  they  have 
had  an  arm  of  government  which  went  out  to 
work  in  developing  the  Metis  and  Indians 
who  were  off  the  reserve,  helping  them  to 
help  themselves. 

I  think  of  British  Columbia  and  the  num- 
ber of  training  programmes  which  have  been 
developed  there.  I,  like  the  hon.  members  who 
have  spoken  here,  am  not  suggesting  for  one 
moment  that  you  can  generalize  with  respect 
to  Indians  as  you  could  not  generalize  with 
respect  to  any  group  of  people.  You  have 
the  Haida  Indians,  for  example,  in  the  Queen 
Charlottes,  with  a  proud  tradition  and  in- 
dependence; and  then  you  may  move  to  other 
areas,  for  example  outside  Vancouver,  where 
you  see  Indians  who  are  living  in  very 
squalid  conditions.  You  can  move  across  the 
prairies,  going  into  Alberta,  where  you  see 
Indians— and  I  have  seen  them— living  in 
comfort  and  wealth  of  modern  houses  and 
with  new  cars;  integrating  more  into  our 
society,  and  yet  having  a  dignity  which  is  an 
inherent  aspect  of  an  Indian  and  a  cultural 
pride  in  their  own  environment. 
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And  moving  all  across  the  whole  of  On- 
tario, it  shocks  me,  sir,  that  there  are  parts 
where  there  are  people  of  Indian  background 
who  are  not  enjoying  the  fullest  of  oppor- 
tunities; and  I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
recognizes  this  completely.  I  notice  when  I 
was  referring  to  mortality  rates— and  I  had 
taken  Kenora— that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
spoke  in  a  sympathetic  aside.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  this  to  a  few  of  his  members; 
that  he  was  sympathetic  to  the  high  mortality 
rate  with  respect  to  Indians.  I  appreciate 
that  he  has  a  sensitivity  to  this  problem  and 
recognizes  the  complexity  of  it. 

We  have  listened  for  a  number  of  years 
to  the  fact  that  both  federal  and  provincial 
responsibilities  must  be  more  clearly  defined 
and  worked  out.  For  example,  with  the 
general  welfare  assistance,  I  suggest  that 
there  was  some  initiative  taken  by  the  Ontario 
goveinment  to  say  we  will  take  more  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Many  times- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Then  I  suggest  you  could 
do  something  with  housing— and  I  do  not 
want  to  get  back  into  this  debate  with  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  who  in  his 
own  small  area  feels  proud,  as  he  should,  for 
the  limited  little  amount  that  he  has  done. 
But  I  am  hoping  that  more  could  be  done  by 
this  government  on  an  integrated  basis.  I  think 
you  could  do  the  same  with  housing  as  you 
did  with  welfare,  when  you  said  you  will 
assume  responsibility  by  the  province,  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  it  could  be  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  must  reconcile  the 
statement  made  by  his  own  hon.  member  for 
Brant,  who  stood  just  a  few  moments  ago  and 
said  that  really  the  people  he  represents  do 
not  want  to  see  the  jurisdiction  taken  away 
from  the  federal  government.  This  is  one  of 
the  problems  that  we  face.  I  mean,  there  is 
not  unanimity  among  the  people  with  whom 
we  are  dealing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Indians  are  not  a  homogeneous  group.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  is  talking  about  a  single 
reserve,  the  largest.  My  hon.  leader  is  talking 
about  small  groups  spread  through  the  north 
and  there  is  simply  not  enough  done  for  them, 
and  it  is  the  government's  responsibility  to 
take  up  the  slack  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  say  that  when  I 
mentioned  in  the  preface  to  my  remarks  that 
I  had  travelled  across  Canada,  pointing  to 
certain  Indian  groups,  I  was  suggesting  that 
there   are  some  who   have   a  pride  in  their 


reserves  and  have  developed  their  reserves  to 
a  point  at  which  I  am  sure  many  who  are  not 
Indians  would  love  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
live  in  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  the  way  the 
ones  who  live  near  Sarnia  feel. 

Mr.  Thompson:  There  are  areas  all  over 
this  country.  But  I  have  said  that  there  are 
certain  areas  that  I  have  seen  where  I  feel 
that  citizens  of  Indian  background  are  living 
in  depravity  and  unfortunate  circumstances, 
in  which  they  have  not  the  fullness  of  oppor- 
tunity which  the  rest  of  us  have,  and  it  is 
for  them  that  we  have  made  this  plea.  I 
appreciate  very  much  that  as  I  make  this 
plea  now  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in 
the  Hovise,  I  am  not  having  to  face  the  jeers 
and  the  scorn  of  certain  of  your  members 
who,  when  he  was  not  here,  threw  out  that 
the  Indians  would  be  satisfied  in  their 
situation,  and  a  number  of  other  things. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Yes,  but  you  were  off  base. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  it  was  you  who  was  doing 
it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  And  I  hope,  sir,  that  you 
will  perhaps  look  in  Hansard  tomorrow  and 
see  some  of  the  remarks  they  made,  because 
they  certainly  do  not  fit  the  kind  of  sympathy 
you  are  showing. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  not  seen  him 
since  the  Speaker's  dinner. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you.  Well,  you  will 
see  me  again. 

Before  getting  on  with  this  vote,  I  have 
a  few  questions  regarding  cash  outlays.  I 
think  we  have  determined  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  great  lack  of  consideration  and  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  government  so  far  as  the 
Indians  are  concerned.  I  am  happy  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  is  sympathetic  to  their 
problem.  We  have  heard  from  the  open-pit 
mind  over  there  and  we  have  also  heard  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe  East  who  has 
the  one  bathroom  and  three  bedrooms  because 
he  is  living  on  a  member's  salary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  You  are  so  clever. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  abovit  an 
item  for  $5,000  in  this  vote  for  universities. 
Is  this  available  to  all  the  universities,  or  just 
the  University  of  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Which  item  is  this  my 
hon.  friend  is  referring  to?   Which  item? 
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Mr,  Sargent:  It  is  item— well,  last  year  in 
the  1964  expenditures  you  spent  $5,000  on 
the  U  of  T  in  maintenance.  It  is  under  main 
oflBce— it  would  be  1001. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  only  $5,000  figure 
I  see  there  is  for  the  advisory  committee  to 
the  Minister.  Is  that  the  one  my  hon.  friend 
refers  to? 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  sir;  University  of  Toronto, 
$5,000. 

Hon.  Mr,  Roberts:  It  is  number  9  on  vote 
1001?   Is  that  it? 

An  hon.  member:  The  public  accounts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Oh,  the  public  accounts. 

Mr.  Sargent:  K-7. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  was  for  a  resource 
management  course  for  members  of  Lands 
and  Forests.  I  think  there  were  five  students 
attending,  and  the  sum  is  to  take  care  of  their 
fees  and  expenses  while  they  were  attending. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  restricted  only  to  the 
University  of  Toronto,  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  This  particular  course 
was  held  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
was  attended  by  five,  I  think  it  is,  of  our 
employees  who  had  special  qualifications  to 
go  and  get  their  finishing  education  on  that 
course. 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  is  an  item  under  this 
same  K-7-Park  Plaza  Hotel,  $6,000,  and  the 
Westbury  Hotel,  $15,000.  What  are  the 
breakdowns  of  those  items? 

Hon,  Mr,  Roberts:  I  think  my  hon.  friend 
is  referring  to  certain  items  there  that  have 
to  do  with  a  number  of  meetings  and  enter- 
tainment in  connection  with  various  industries 
and  various  groups  and  commissions  and  so 
forth,  which  during  the  year  come  and  meet 
here,  and  with  which  we  do  business  so  that 
we  have  these  associations.  I  think  there 
were  something  like  40  occasions  involved 
and  about  2,000  or  3,000  people  in  aggregate. 
My  hon.  friend  is  asking  for  the  general 
explanation. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Could  the  hon.  Minister  table 
that,  itemize  that  in  the  House? 

Hon,  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  be  glad  to  give 
you  the  details  of  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Under  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation, there  is  an  item  for  Jack  Chisholm  Film 
Productions  of  $22,700.  What  are  these  films 
for? 


Hon.  Mr,  Roberts:  That  was  for  the  film 
known  as  The  Plains  or  The  Forest  which  my 
hon.  friend  may  have  seen.  It  was  a  very 
good  film,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  has  been 
supplied  to  all  districts  and  has  been  shown 
in  many  places. 

Mr,  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  sir,  I  wanted  to  add  a  postscript 
to  the  matter  of  the  Indians.  I  was  very 
proud  of  the  way  in  which  this  subject  was 
discussed  tonight— after  the  arrival  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister— and  of  the  high  level 
that  the  debate  achieved.  It  was  fitting  that 
this  House  should  discuss  this  matter  tonight, 
especially  to  one  who  was  at  that  service  in 
Metropolitan  United  Church  today  and  saw 
the  concern  of  some  3,000  of  our  fellow 
citizens  about  the  plight  of  their  fellow  man 
in  Alabama.  It  is  proper  that  we  should  be 
concerned  here  about  the  plight  of  some  of 
our  fellow  citizens  who  have  not  always 
shared  the  bounties  of  our  society  equally 
with  the  rest  of  us.  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  he  would  not  have  been 
proud  of  some  of  the  comments  made  by 
some  of  his  colleagues  before  he  arrived. 

There  is  one  statistic  that  I  want  to  put 
on  the  record  to  show  you  how  much  below 
the  level  of  the  good  things  in  life,  and 
proper  training  and  proper  adjustment,  some 
of  these  people  are.  I  have  directly  associ- 
ated with  them.  I  have  the  honour  to  rep- 
resent six  bands  as  their  legal  counsel  and  I 
am  engaged  in  the  defence  in  a  prosecution 
lodged  by  this  government.  I  am  defending 
them  against  this  government  in  the  courts, 
and  I  can  make  no  other  comment  because 
the  case  is  sub  judice.  The  statistic  I  want 
to  refer  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Suh  judice— 

Mr,  Sopha:  —the  statistic  I  referred  to— I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  are  going  to  wdn  it,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  will— 

An  hon,  member:  Be  careful  now.  That  is 
forecasting. 

Mr,  Sopha:  I  want  to  put  on  the  record, 
in  the  context  of  the  raucous  interruptions 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  that  when 
he  was  the  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
for  this  government.  Magistrate  Fregeau,  of 
Kenora,  told  me— there  is  my  authority  for 
this  statistic— that  in  the  course  of  one  year 
there  were  more  female  prisoners  in  the  dis- 
trict jail  at  Kenora  than  all  female  prisoners 
in  the  rest  of  the  province  put  together. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  could  be. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  a  startling  thing,  is  it 
not?  It  is  really  a  startling  and  dramatic  and 
challenging  thing.  And  those  were  Indian 
girls  who  were  in  that  jail! 

Magistrate  Fregeau  told  me  that  when 
those  Indian  girls  were  brought  to  the  jail 
in  Kenora  it  was  a  case  of  being  ready  to 
remove  many  of  them  to  the  hospital  to  have 
their  illegitimate  children.  A  great  propor- 
tion of  them,  when  they  came  to  the  jail, 
were  with  child,  mainly  illegitimate  children. 

I  hope  that  statistic  does  not  prevail  today. 
But  how  do  we  correct  these  things? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  doubt  that  story. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  listened  with  interest  to  what 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  had  to  say,  and  I 
want  to  make  this  suggestion:  I  think  we 
must  approach  the  federal  government  from 
the  point  of  view  that  we  say  to  them,  "We 
must  have  the  jurisdiction  from  you,  these 
are  our  fellow  citizens." 

Mr,  McKeough:  Better  get  together  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  speaks  for  his  band.  I  speak  for 
the  ones  I  act  for  on  the  north  shore  and 
Manitoulin  Island. 

The  way  I  see  it  is  so  plain.  If  we  are 
responsible  for  how  our  people  work  and  how 
they  live  and  what  they  do  with  their  leisure 
time  with  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  our 
citizens,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  criticize 
the  Indian  and  say  that  we  are  not  respon- 
sible for  him,  that  is  the  responsibility  of 
another  government. 

That  is  not  consistent.  That  is  paradoxi- 
cal. That  is  a  position  that  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. If  these  people  are  full  and  equal 
citizens,  then  we  must  be  responsible  as  a 
province  for  their  welfare,  as  we  are  for  all 
other  citizens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  How  many  reserves 
has  the  hon.  member  got? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  in  the  formula— how 
many  reserves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  have  nine. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Five  or  six  on  Manitoulin 
Island;  and  there  are  two  or  three  along  the 
north  shore. 

It  is  a  funny  thing— the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
struck  a  resonant  chord  with  me  tonight— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  thank  the  good 
Lord  for  that! 


Mr.  Sopha:  The  interruption  was  not 
necessary,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  often 
does.  He  struck  a  resonant  chord  with  me 
—well,  sir,  I  say  to  you,  one  man  in  this 
House   always   makes   a   majority! 

An  hon.  member:  Tell  your  friends  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Yes,  I  would  love  to 
see  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  resonant  chord  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  struck  with  me  was 
when  he  talked  about  those  Indians  who  live 
in  a  state  of  nature.  Sometimes  I  have  felt 
that  in  regard  to  those  Indians  in  the  northern 
reaches  of  the  Patricia  district,  who  seldom 
have  contact  with  the  white  man— and  my 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River 
will  know  whereof  I  speak— appear  to  be  com- 
pletely contented  away  from  civilization. 

Magistrate  Fregeau,  again,  told  me  that 
very  seldom  does  he  ever  have  to  take  the 
Queen's  court  into  the  wilderness  to  deal 
with  any  anti-social  activities.  He  said  that 
as  long  as  he  had  been  in  Kenora,  up  to  that 
time  he  had  not  yet  been  to  Winisk;  he  had 
not  had  to  take  Her  Majesty's  court  to 
Winisk.  The  court  had  gone  to  Winisk  on 
one  occasion,  but  the  magistrate— I  can  never 
remember  his  name,  the  magistrate  who  was 
a  former  member  of  this  Legislature,  from 
Hearst— had   gone  on   that  occasion. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 

Affairs):    Magistrate   Leger! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Magistrate  Leger! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  And  his  name  is 
pronounced  Fregeau. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Fregeau? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Yes,  Joe  Fregeau. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  white  man  has  had  the 
attitude  that  he  is  doing  the  Indian  a  favour 
in  superimposing  his  culture  upon  him;  that 
he  is  really  granting  him  something.  Many 
Indians  do  not  look  at  the  white  man's  cul- 
ture in  that  way  at  all.  Many  Indians  are 
very  proud  people  and  say  to  themselves: 
We  had  a  culture  on  this  continent  before 
the  white  man  ever  arrived  and  we  got  along 
fine  in  our  ways  and  in  a  state  of  nature. 
They  look  over  our  culture  and  say.  What, 
after  all,  is  so  good  about  that  one?  They 
can  point,  of  course,  to  many  deficiencies  in 
ours. 

But  my  plea  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  in 
these    conferences   with   the   federal    govern- 
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ment— I  say  again,  I  think  Mr.  Levesque  was 
wrong  in  his  approach  to  it  and  I  do  not 
want  to  review  what  he  did  in  respect  of  the 
Eskimos.  We  would  not  do  that,  I  would 
hope. 

We  would  not  do  it  that  way,  sir;  we 
would  not  act  as  arrogantly  and  arbitrarily 
as  he  did. 

But  in  our  approach  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  able 
to  persuade  them  that  at  some  early  time,  not 
5  or  10  or  15  years  away,  but  at  some  early 
time  they  would  concede  to  us  the  responsi- 
bility of  caring  for  the  welfare,  the  education 
and  the  housing  conditions  and  every  other 
appurtenance  of  human  living  for  these 
important  fellow  citizens  of  our  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
in  the  interests  of  accuracy— I  am  sure  the 
hon.  member  would  like  to  be  corrected— that 
was  quite  an  exaggerated  statement  he  made. 
The  situation  in  Kenora  is  very  bad  and  we 
would  like  to  see  it  corrected.  But  he  said 
that  there  were  as  many  females  in  that 
institution  as  in  the  rest  of  the  province 
combined. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Magistrate  Fregeau  told  me 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber should  get  this  right.    The  number  of— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  would  like  to  have  his  facts  Tight. 
He  said  the  magistrate  had  said  that  there 
were  as  many  there  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
province  combined.  There  were  542  females 
in  the  Kenora  district  jail  last  year,  and  in 
the  whole  province  there  were  4,770. 

An  hon.  member:  He  was  out  a  bit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
hon.  member  to  present  the  truth  in  this 
House— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Which  he  does  not 
do. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister  is  not 
going  to  continue  in  this  House  and  needle 
us  the  way  he  does. 

Mr.    Troy:    Apparently    we    are    going    to 
continue  the  Indian  story- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Troy:  I  am  not  going  to  continue, 
even  though  there  are  three  reserves  in  my 
riding,  but  I  will  get  on  to  certain  questions 
under  vote  1001. 

An  hon.  member:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Troy:  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

In  the  appropriation  of  $175,000  for  public 
information  and  education,  what  is  included 
in  that?  What  is  meant  by  public  information 
and  education?  Does  this  include  funds  for 
photographic  material  and  other  coverage  of 
the  Minister's  activities?  That  is  one  ques- 
tion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  comes  under  several 
headings:  Fire  prevention,  fish  and  wildlife, 
reforestation,  timber  management  and  work- 
men's compensation— public  information  in 
those  areas. 

The  conservation  and  education  section 
deals  with  such  films  as  a  sound  film  produced 
by  the  department  during  the  year  entitled 
Snakes  of  Ontario.  In  order  to  supplement 
the  education  work  of  the  department,  an 
annual  grant  of  $10,000  is  made  to  the 
forestry  association.  The  materials  for  all 
major  exhibits  were  prepared  and  displayed 
by  this  section  and  sent  out  for  use  at  other 
exhibits  from  our  workshops  in  Ontario.  As 
you  know,  we  have  a  lot  of  exhibits,  and  I 
imagine  you  are  familiar  with  them.  Perma- 
nent exhibits  suitable  for  transporting  have 
been  emphasized  in  order  that  they  may  be 
used  at  several  exhibits  and  obtain  maximum 
use. 

Then  there  are  publications.  In  the  fish 
and  wildlife  branch  there  is  a  series  of 
publications.  The  forest  protection  branch 
has  a  series  of  publications;  and  the  same  for 
operations  branch,  for  parks  branch,  for 
personnel  branch.  For  instance,  the  junior 
forest  ranger  programme  has  10,000  book- 
lets. Research  branch  has  research  maps. 
Timber  branch  has  various  publications  on 
forest  tree  planting,  a  seed  plant  leaflet  and 
so  forth.  And  there  is  magazine  display 
advertising  in  Forest  Industrie  Under  fish 
and  wildlife.  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada  has 
two  advertisements,  and  so  forth.  There  is  a 
great  list  of  them  here  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  show  them  to  my  hon.  friend  if  he  wants 
them. 

Mr.  Troy:  Under  salaries,  how  many 
personnel  are  included  in  these  jobs,  primar- 
ily information  or  education  or  public 
relations?  Under  salaries  in  this  vote,  how 
many  personnel  would  be  primarily  informa- 
tion officers  or  public  relations?  The  salaries 
are  $77,000. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  understand  26  person- 
nel. 

Mr,  Troy:  My  final  question  under  this 
heading:  Is  your  advisory  committee— that  was 
in  March  of  1964,  is  it  the  same— the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  think  the  person- 
nel has  a  slight  change.  Dr.  Diamond  died, 
Mr.  Kennedy  retired  and,  at  the  present,  I 
think  Mr.  Odette  and  Mr.  Brunelle  have  been 
absent. 

Mr.  Troy:  Is  Mr.  Noden  still  on  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Noden  is  on  it, 
yes. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Brunelle,  is  he  on  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  Mr.  Brunelle  has 
been  absent. 

Mr.  Troy:  And  who  is  Mr.  Bennett?  Is  he 
still  on  it-A.  W.  Bennett? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  He  is  not  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Hodgkiss? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  he  is  not  on  the 
committee.  He  was  doing  some  secretarial 
work  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Troy:  Is  Mr.  J.  W.  McNutt  on  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  you  know  him  quite 
well. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  I  know  him  quite  well.  I 
know  he  is  very  prominent  in  the  lumber 
industry;  Mr.  Perry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  what  are  his  qualifications? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  Mr.  Perry  is  the 
manager  of  the  HoUinger  Mine. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  HoUinger  Mine? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes.  It  has  been  the 
practice  to  have  somebody  connected  with 
the  mining  industry  as  one  of  this  group; 
not  necessarily,  but  that  has  been  the  practice 
and  he  was  the  member  some  years  ago  and 
has  continued. 

Mr.  Troy:  And  who  are  the  others,  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  there  is  Mr. 
Godwin,  who  is  connected  with  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  in  St.  Catharines.  Mr.  Cooper, 
who  is  connected  with  the  labour  union  in 
this  field.    Mr.  Henderson,  who  is  a  member 


of  the  conservation  council  of  Ontario.  Mr. 
Boyles,  who  is  a  banker  and  Mr.  Hodgkiss, 
who  is  from  Terrace  Bay  and  who  originally 
came  on  as  federation  of  wildlife  representa- 
tive and  has  been  a  useful  member  and  has 
been  continued. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
their  politics,  but  I  notice  you  have  two 
members  of  your  own  party  on  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  right;  one  from 
the  east  and  one  from  the  northwest,  to  advise 
in  this  capacity  and  keep  informed  with 
people  right  in  the  areas. 

Mr.  Troy:  They  only  get  travelling  ex- 
penses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  right.  There  is 
no  remuneration  to  any  of  them,  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

Mr.  Troy:  One  of  the  miscellaneous 
accounts:  There  are  expenses  of  $1,484  in 
1964,  and  then  there  are  accounts  under 
$5,000.  What  would  they  refer  to?  Would 
that  be  administrative  expenses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Which  item  are  you 
referring  to? 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  it  is  in  your  1964  public 
accounts;  it  shows  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee that  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  the  actual  amount, 
I  think,  for  that  year  was  $1,001,  although 
the  vote  was  $5,000. 

Mr.  Troy:  This  year  apparently  you  are 
budgeting  for  $5,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes.  Actually,  last  year, 
the  travelling  was  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
at  that  time.  Some  of  the  meetings  were  here, 
and  there  was  not  too  much  travelling  ex- 
pense. In  the  previous  year,  perhaps  there 
might  have  been  more.  They  met  on  one 
occasion,  I  know,  up  in  Moosonee;  and  on 
another  occasion  they  met  in  Manitoulin;  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Troy:  Are  the  reports,  at  least  the 
advice  of  this  committee,  available  to  the 
members  of  the  House  or  just  to  you?  Are 
they  confidential  reports? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  they  discuss  matters. 
I  attend  their  meetings  sometimes,  when  we 
discuss  matters  that  are  put  in  front  of  them, 
to  get  the  benefit  of  their  advice. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  Indians 
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again.  I  know  a  very  great  deal  has  been 
said  here  tonight  about  the  Indians,  and  I 
think  that  since  so  much  has  been  said, 
perhaps  it  is  not  qviite  right  to  pass  it  all  over 
without  something  being  said  for  the  Indian 
himself  and  what  he  is  doing. 

There  are  two  Indian  reserves  in  my  riding; 
one  of  them— the  Sarnia  reserve— I  believe  is 
unique  simply  because  it  is  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  city.  The  complete  reserve  is 
within  the  city  of  Sarnia.  To  say  that  nothing 
is  being  done  by  anybody  for  these  people, 
or  with  these  people,  is  completely  wrong. 
The  children  go  to  the  Sarnia  city  schools 
and  several  of  them  were  in  my  school.  I 
found  these  children  to  be  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  white  children.  There  were  as 
many  of  them  who  found  it  difficult  to  take 
education  as  there  were  of  white  children. 
There  were  just  as  many  of  them  who  con- 
tinue on  through  school  as  the  white  children. 
There  is  no  problem  in  having  them  coming 
into  the  school.  They  do  not  create  problems. 
They  have  no  trouble  at  all  to  integrate  with 
the  other  children  and  we  find  them  in  no 
wise  different  at  all  from  the  children  of  the 
whites.  In  fact,  some  of  these  become  our 
best  students.  They  are  extremely  interested 
in  art  and  music  particularly,  but  some  of 
them  handle  academic  subjects  in  a  very, 
very  fine  manner. 

These  people  on  this  Sarnia  reserve  are 
Chippewas  or  Ojibways.  They  tell  me  those 
words  are  the  same.  It  is  simply  within  their 
own  Indian  language  that  those  words  have 
been  changed,  merely  by  pronunciation  being 
translated  into  written  symbols.  There  are 
also  some  Potawatomies.  They  found  it  has 
taken  them  quite  a  long  time  over  the  years 
to  accept  the  white  ways  but  they  are  doing 
very  well,  I  would  say,  in  that  regard.  Most 
of  the  men  of  the  families  have  employment 
in  industry  or  on  farms  around  about;  not  all. 
Some  do  not  like  to  work  simply  because  it 
has  not  been  a  custom  of  the  Indians  to 
work  in  industries,  and  they  find  it  difficult 
sometimes  to  find  work  on  farms.  But  they 
have  a  good  council,  a  good  chief,  and  they 
look  after  themselves  very  well. 

Recently  they  wanted  water  supplied  to 
them  by  the  city  of  Sarnia  and  they  found  it 
difficult  to  think  that  they  should  pay  for  this 
water.  The  land  had  been  theirs  at  one  time 
and  they  live  right  beside  the  water.  It  had 
always  been  an  Indian's  right  to  have  water 
free  and  they  thought  they  should  get  the 
water  free.  When  they  found  out  they  were 
not  going  to  get  it,  things  stopped  off  for  a 
year  or  so.  Finally,  after  they  talked  it  over 
amongst  themselves  enough  times,  they  came 
back  to  the  city  and  they  were  prepared  to 


pay  for  the  water;  and  the  water  is  being 
provided  to  them  by  the  city  of  Sarnia  with 
the  same  type  of  water  system  that  every- 
body else  has. 

Highway  No.  40,  as  it  passes  in  front  of 
their  reserve,  is  their  main  street,  in  efFect. 
They  found  it  was  unsafe  for  them  the  way  it 
was,  not  lighted,  so  in  conjunction  with  The 
Department  of  Highways,  the  city  of  Sarnia 
and  The  Department  of  Highways  arranged 
to  put  very  fine  lighting  along  this  street  for 
them.  This  is  something  else  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment has  done  for  these  people.  They  are 
progressive  people  and  they  are  rapidly  be- 
coming used  to  the  white  man's  way  of  living 
and  are  working  into  it. 

You  know,  James  Michener  wrote  in  his 
book  Hawaii,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  books  that  I  ever  read,  about  the 
missionaries  and  the  business  people  coming 
into  the  island  of  Hawaii  and  the  impact— the 
sudden  impact— of  the  white  man's  ways  on 
those  people  and  what  a  terrible  efi^ect  it 
had.  It  is  inconceivable  that  this  same  thing 
should  happen  to  the  Indians  in  our  province, 
in  these  more  remote  areas  where  they  are  not 
yet  accustomed  to  white  man's  ways  and  not 
prepared  to  live  with  them. 

The  second  reserve  in  my  riding  is  that  of 
Walpole  Island  and,  if  anything— if  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  say  so— I  would  think 
perhaps  the  Indians  on  Walpole  Island  are 
more  progressive  still  than  the  ones  from  the 
Sarnia  reserve.  They  have  a  very  fine  council 
and  a  very  fine  chief.  Two  of  the  council 
members  are  at  the  present  time  taking  pro- 
gramme five  in  Windsor.  One  is  attempting  to 
complete  his  grade  13,  and  the  object  he  has 
in  completing  his  grade  13  is  that  he  wants 
to  work  in  Indian  afl^airs.  He  is  at  the  present 
time  the  secretary-treasurer— I  am  not  sure 
that  this  title  is  right— of  the  Union  of  On- 
tario Indians.  The  other  lad  is  learning  to  be 
a  welder. 

The  children  from  this  island  get  their  edu- 
cation in  Wallaceburg;  they  are  integrated 
with  the  schools  there. 

These  Indians  persuaded  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment to  give  up  its  rights  to  the  minerals 
on  Walpole  Island,  and  theirs  was  the  first 
reserve  to  have  this  done.  It  was  not  an  in- 
consequential thing.  I  think  the  payment  in 
the  year  that  the  Indians  first  got  all  the 
mineral  rights  was  $167,000,  so  it  meant  much 
to  those  people.  But  they  were  in  a  position 
and  so  organized  that  they  were  prepared  to 
use  this  money  in  a  proper  way. 

They  have  just  recently  been  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare,  within  the  last 
week,  discussing— and  they  can  discuss  it  just 
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as  well  as  anyone  else— all  the  vicissitudes  of 
welfare  and  the  hiring  of  proper  welfare 
people  and  the  organization  of  welfare  on 
their  island  to  better  effect  than  they  have 
had  this  in  the  past. 

They  are  very  conscious  of  the  fishing  and 
hunting  licence  rights  on  the  island,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  income  they  have,  al- 
though there  are  large  farms  on  this  island 
and  some  Indians  have  600-  or  700-acre 
farms.  I  think  two  of  the  main  crops  are 
tomatoes  and  corn. 

They  have  progressed  to  the  point  where 
they  built  a  subdivision  of  their  own.  They 
built  the  houses,  and  did  not  bring  in  con- 
tractors to  do  so.  The  people  who  decided 
to  have  a  house  built  within  this  sub- 
division under  the  supervision  of  an  engineer 
actually  built  their  own  houses.  These  were 
people  who  are  not  particularly  trained  in 
that  way  but  they  have  built  as  fine  houses 
as  you  would  want  to  see  anywhere,  all 
through  this  subdivision.  They  built  them- 
selves a  water-pumping  station  and  they 
supply  water  to  a  fairly  large  area  in  the 
central  part  of  this  island  where  this  sub- 
division is.  They  have  streetlights  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Last  year  they  completed  a  cross-island 
highway,  if  you  would  like  to  call  it  that,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton)  went  there  with  me  and  cut  the 
ribbon  when  that  road  was  opened.  I  may 
say  that  while  he  was  prepared  to  cut  it  with 
scissors,  they  were  all  prepared  to  have  him 
cut  it  with  a  tomahawk,  which  he  did.  We 
had  a  very  fine  day  down  there  on  that  occa- 
sion. Having  this  highway  across  there  is 
just  another  advancement  for  those  people. 

They  have  been  working  with  the  federal 
government  to  establish  themselves  as  a  self- 
governing  unit,  the  same  as  any  other  muni- 
cipality, and  I  think  that  if  they  are  not  at 
this  moment  self-governing,  within  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks  they  will  be.  I  believe 
it  will  be  the  first  completely  self-governing 
Indian  reserve. 

This  all  points  out  to  me  that  with  help 
to  these  people  when  they  need  it  and  where 
they  need  it,  and  encouragement  for  them  to 
progress  on  their  own— with  the  initiative 
coming  from  within,  from  the  Indians  them- 
selves—they will  produce  and  on  their  own 
initiative,  as  they  see  that  it  is  worth  their 
while,  they  will  adopt  our  ways  and,  as  we 
say,  integrate  in  our  ways. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  point 
in  saying,  "Let's  go  to  these  Indians  in  this 
group  or  that  group  and  make  them  accept 
our     ideas     and     make     them     accept     our 


ways."  On  Walpole  Isanld,  which  I  think 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  progressive,  if 
not  the  most,  of  any  of  the  Indian  reserves, 
there  are  still  people  who  want  no  part  of  it. 
They  want  to  live  in  their  cabin  back  in  the 
woods,  they  want  to  do  their  trapping,  and 
they  do  not  want  any  of  this  business  of  sub- 
divisions, water  supplied,  lights  or  roads  or 
any  of  the  rest  of  it.  But  I  do  think  that 
given  time  and  given  the  opportunity,  these 
people  will  develop  themselves,  and  within 
themselves  and  within  their  own  organizations. 
We  will  find  that  these  Indians  are  perfectly 
capable  of  doing  what  we  stand  here  and  say 
we  ought  to  be  doing  for  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  tonight  a  debate  on  Indians  which  was 
at  once  most  encouraging  and  yet  most  dis- 
appointing. It  is  disappointing  because  the 
thing  was  utterly  chaotic;  the  government 
did  not  present  its  programme,  we  had  to  pull 
out  information  like  a  dentist  pulling  teeth. 
When  we  attempted  to  begin  this,  we  got 
nothing  but  barracking  from  the  government 
side  of  the  House;  the  longer  it  went  on,  the 
more  government  members  came  in.  The 
contributions  we  have  just  heard,  from  the 
hon.  members  for  Rainy  River  and  Bruce, 
and  from  half  a  dozen  other  members,  was 
the  kind  of  debate,  I  submit,  we  should  be 
having  many  times,  with  the  government 
members  participating,  instead  of  getting 
restless  and  impatient,  and  criticizing  us  be- 
cause we  are  doing  our  duty. 

I  hope  that  out  of  this  we  will  learn  a  bit 
of  a  lesson— on  the  government  side,  in  terms 
of  an  orderly  presentation,  with  the  hon. 
members  on  the  government  side  feeling  that 
the  estimates  are  not  just  an  occasion  for  the 
Opposition  to  go  after  the  government,  but 
for  the  government  to  play  its  role.  I  repeat, 
this  has  been  an  interesting  debate,  but  as 
disappointing  a  debate  as  I  have  heard  in 
this  House  for  a  long  time.  But  I  trust  we 
can  learn  something  from  it,  in  terms  of  an 
orderly  coping  with  the  business  of  the  prov- 
ince, particularly  with  as  important  an  issue 
as  this— a  pocket  of  poverty  that  involves 
100,000  of  our  original  citizens  of  this  prov- 


Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  minute  on 
the  Ontario  forestry  association  grant.  This 
association  has  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
grammes for  improvement  of  our  province 
and  our  people,  of  any  that  we  have  here  in 
Ontario.  It  has  the  "Smokey  the  Bear"  pro- 
gramme and  the  resource  rangers  programme, 
which,  I  believe,  has  around  13  groups  of 
boys   now. 
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One  of  the  latest  programmes  has  great 
opportunities  for  people  to  take  advantage  of, 
and  this  is  in  the  matter  of  outdoor  manners 
such  as  the  "Help  Litter-Picking  Pete;  Keep 
our  Coimtry  Clean  'n'  Neat"  programme.  This 
is  of  great  advantage  and  could  be  expanded 
for  highways,  for  our  tourist  industry. 

I  feel  that  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
say  a  word  of  thanks  to  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  for  its  contribution  to  this 
great  programme.  I  would  hope  that  next 
year  it  would  take  a  look  at  it  with  a  view 
to  expanding  this  grant.    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  this 
be  the  vote  where  one  might  inquire  about 
the  issuing  of  hunting  and  fishing  licences 
for  sportsmen  in  head  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  In  fish  and  wildlife,  I 
think;  the  next  vote,  1002.  If  we  are  through 
with  1001,  I  could- 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  next  vote? 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  this  be  the  vote  where  we 
could  discuss  the  inspection  of  beaches  that 
are  open  to  the  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  would  be  under  parks, 
1005,  I  think. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  you  on  vote  1002? 

Mr.  Chairman:   1002. 

Some  hon.  members:  No;  1001. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  vote 
1001— and  I  will  be  very  brief— looking  at 
the  hon.  Minister's  expenses,  it  shows  a  figure 
of  $300.22.  This  strikes  me  as  rather  low, 
in  view  of  the  hon.  Minister's  many  travels 
throughout  the  province.  I  was  just  wonder- 
ing if  this  represents  only  payments  made  to 
outside  people,  and  I  also  wondered  if  the 
hon.  Minister  had  made  any  attempt  to  cal- 
culate the  actual  cost  of  his  travels  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  when  he  is  travelling  in 
departmental  vehicles  or  aircraft? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  I  have  not  made 
any  particular  effort  to  figure  that  out.  All  I 
know  is  that  the  departmental  vehicles  or 
aircraft  are  there  with  full-time  service,  and 
I  would  think  it  is  the  best  way  to  get  around 
for  a  Minister.  I  think  that  most  people 
here  would  think  that. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Are  other  Ministers  allowed 
free  use  or  open  use  of  these  aircraft  or 
vehicles? 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  of  course,  there  is 
an  aircraft  based  in  Toronto.  That  aircraft  is 
available,  if  required  and  if  it  is  not  out  on 
some  other  duties.  The  major  work  of  our 
aircraft,  as  you  know,  is  in  forest  protection 
in  relation  to  the  district  offices  through  the 
north,  but  they  can  be  used  as  required  in 
any  part  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Gibson:  With  respect,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  did  not  want  to  get  into  this  business  of 
aircraft.  But  I  know  that,  in  the  three  or  four 
years  since  I  have  been  in  the  House,  I  have 
been  at  a  complete  loss  as  to  the  actual 
policy  of  the  department  as  to  the  use  of  these 
aircraft  by  members  of  this  House  or  by 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  Just  what  is  the 
official  policy  on  the  use  of  government  air- 
craft and  the  government  motor  vehicles 
insofar  as  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  is  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  They  can  be  requisi- 
tioned to  the  extent  that  we  have  them 
available  and  there  is  an  interdepartmental 
charging  for  services  and  for  use  of  that  sort. 
We  do  have,  especially  in  the  aircraft,  the 
means  where  we  can  move  people  about  the 
province  when,  as  I  said,  they  are  not  re- 
quired for  emergencies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
imagine  that  their  use  by  the  Ministers 
is  very  economical  indeed;  as  against,  per- 
haps, what  you  might  call  the  very  posh  type 
of  aircraft  and  other  such  services  that  we  do 
not  have  here. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the  hon. 
Minister  state  specificially  under  what  circum- 
stances I— as  an  ordinary  member— or  the 
backbenchers  over  there,  could  make  use  of 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  air- 
craft? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  that  is  pretty  hard 
to  stipulate,  other  than  to  say  that  if  any 
hon.  member  has  a  mission  that  he  wants  to 
undertake  and  that  is  a  responsible  one  in 
relation  to  this  office,  and  we  can  assist  him, 
I  think  we  would. 

Vote  1001  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1002. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  enter  into  this  vote,  I  would  move  that  the 
committee  rise  and  report  it  has  come  to  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report   it  has  come  to   a 
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certain  resolution   and  asks  for  leave  to   sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  resume  these  esti- 
mates and,  if  they  are  concluded,  we  will 
then  go  to  second  readings  on  the  order 
paper. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
at  this  point  would  indicate  what  the  pro- 
cession of  estimates  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  they  are  all  in 
rotation,  but  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member 
that  after  these  we  will  go  back  to  The  De- 
partment of  Tourism  and  Information,  which 
is  not  yet  complete;  and  following  that,  Muni- 
cipal Affairs.  Then  I  will  tell  the  House  what 
will  come  after  Municipal  Affairs,  but  that 
will  take  us  at  least  to  the  end  of  this  week. 


Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  second  readings  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  refers  to,  are  those  just  the 
government  bills  or  does  he  propose  to  call 
any  others? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  call  the  second 
readings  of  government  and  any  of  the 
private  bills  that  may  come  up. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  may  call  any  of  the 
private  ones  as  well?  Not  private  members' 
bills? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  said  private  bills. 
This  will  occur  if  we  complete  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  welcome  to 
the  Legislature  today  as  guests,  in  the  east 
gallery,  students  from  Oak  Ridge  public 
school,  St.  Catharines. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


Wednesday,  March  17,  1965 

THE  MUNICIPAL  FRANCHISE 
EXTENSION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Franchise  Extension  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bilL 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portant section  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  that 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  a  franchise  under 
The  Municipal  Franchise  Extension  Act  will 
not  be  permitted  to  have  a  vote  in  connection 
with  money  bylaws.  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  deficiency  in  the  Act  in  the  past. 


THE  DRAINAGE  ACT,  1962-1963 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Drainage  Act,  1962- 
1963. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  sections 
to  this  bill.  One  is  to  provide  that  henceforth 
the  council  of  the  initiating  municipality  in- 
volved in  a  drainage  project  will,  within  five 
days  after  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  the 
passing  of  a  bylaw,  send  copies  of  the  bylaw 
to  the  other  local  municipalities  involved. 

The  second  amendment  is  to  provide  that 
when  a  county  assessment  commissioner 
system  is  in  effect— at  the  present  time  the 
county  can  under  a  section  of  The  Assess- 
ment Act  constitute  one  or  more  courts  of 
revision  for  each  township,  town  and  village 
in  the  county— this  would  then  allow  the 
county  council  to  appoint  one  court  of  re- 
vision which  would  act  in  each  municipality 
in  the  county  and  which,  by  virtue  of  sections 
of  The  Drainage  Act,  would  be  the  court  of 
revision  for  each  of  the  local  municipalities. 
This  amendment  will  permit  the  initiating 
municipality  to  constitute  a  local  court  of 
revision  in  drainage  matters  if  it  so  wishes. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ARBITRATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Arbitrations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
several  sections  to  this  bill,  not  of  any  great 
importance  but  more  to  bring  the  sections  of 
this  Act  in  line  with  the  authorities  in  The 
Municipal  Act  for  the  appointment  of  arbitra- 
tors under  certain  conditions  involving  claims 
by  and  against  municipahties. 


THE  MINORS'  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Minors'  Protection  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  put  a  statement  before  you,  sir, 
which  I  think  will  have  some  interest  for  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House. 

The  hon.  members  of  this  House  will  have 
noticed  in  the  press  the  last  few  days  an 
item  dealing  with  the  latest  report  of  the 
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committee  for  survey  of  hospital  needs  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  This  report  deals  with 
the  establishment  of  an  organization  to  make 
a  continuing  study  of  the  hospital  needs  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  to  make  appro- 
priate recommendations  to  meet  those  needs. 

Both  The  Pepartmep,t  of.  health  and,  the 
hospital  services  -coniniisSioii  have  been  study- 
ing this  particular  problem  for  some  consider- 
able time,  but  have  not  felt  it  appropriate  to 
comment  before  the  official  body  established 
for  this  purpose  had  prepared  and  tabled  its 
report.  I  am  happy  to  see  Ihat  the  report  of 
the  committee  which  was  released  this  morn- 
ing reflects  the  thinking  of  The  Department 
of  Health  and  of  the  hospital  services  com- 
mission. The  survey  comntjittee,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  ,  Ontario  medical 
association,  the  Ontario  hospital  associatioriy 
the  social  planning  council  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission,  has  recommended  the  establish- 
rhent  of  a  MetropoHtan  Toronto  region  hos- 
pital co-ordinating  council. 
I  This  council  would  maintain  an  up-to-date 
analysis  of  the  needs  and  facilities  for  health 
services  in  the  area  and  would  make  the 
necessary  recommendations  to  meet  any  de- 
ficiencies that  might  occur.  The  council  will 
view  the  provision  of  beds  and  services  from 
a  regional  point  of  view,  to  the  end  that  there 
will  be  integrated  planning  by  all  hospitals 
and  related  facilities.  This  will  avoid  un- 
necessary duplication,  will  ensure  a  proper 
distribution  of  beds  and  services  and  will 
make  for  the  fullest  possible  utilization  of 
services  that  can  properly  be  shared. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  the  OHSC 
will  assist  the  council  by  making  available  the 
statistical  material  it  may  require  and  on 
occasion  by  undertaking  or  arranging  for 
particular  studies  that  may  be  required. 

It  is  expected  that  the  council  will  estab- 
lish priorities  for  the  various  projects  it 
recommends  and  that  proposed  financial 
campaigns  will  only  be  approved  in  relation 
to  the  established  priorities. 

The  formation  of  such  a  co-ordinating  body 
is  in  keeping  with  the  expressed  view  of  this 
government,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  initiative 
vvill  act  as  a  stimulus  to  other  areas  in  the 
province  which  are  considering  a  regional 
approach  to  health  services, 
i  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  pro- 
posed co-ordinating  council  would  be  a 
voluntary  agency,  representative  of  all  major 
parties  concerned  in  the  provision  of  health 
services.  These  will  include  the  general 
public^  three  members,  one  of  whom  will  be 
from  .organized  labour;  ,the  board  of  trade  of 


Metropolitan  Toronto  or  representatives  of 
major  industrial  and  commercial  groups,  two 
members;  the  hospital  council  of  Metropol- 
itan Toronto,  two  members,  one  from  a  large 
teaching  hospital  and  one  from  a  smaller  non- 
teaching  hospital;  Ontario  hospital  associa- 
tion, one  member;  from  the  Ontario  medical 
association,  two  members,  one  from  Region 
11  and  one  at  large;  the  Ontario  hospital  serv- 
ices commission,  one  member;  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  one  member;  social 
planning  council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  one 
member;  for  a  total  of  13  members. 

The  council  will  elect  its  own  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  from  the  existing  membership. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  composition  of  the 
membership  of  the  council  has  been  designed 
to  avoid  control  by  any  one  group,  and  that 
in  particular  hospital  representation  and  full- 
time  health  personnel  are  in  the  minority. 

The  council  will  be  assisted  by  a  number 
of  advisory  committees  to  provide  it  with  the 
necessary  technical  and  professional  advice 
needed  in  the  formulation  of  its  decisions. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  initial  steps  to 
organize  the  council  will  be  taken  by  the 
government,  which  will  name  the  participat- 
ing associations  or  groups  and  after  conferring 
with  the  chairman  of  the  council  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  others  interested,  will 
name  the  representatives  of  the  hospital 
council. 

Provision  will  also  be  made  to  enlarge  the 
membership  of  the  council  to  include  repre- 
sentatives from  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto 
when  the  organization  of  the  total  Toronto 
region  has  been  completed. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  study  commit- 
tee that  financial  support  for  the  council  be 
provided  from  a  number  of  sources  to  avoid 
any  suggestion  of  partiality  being  attached 
to  its  decisions.  However,  in  the  initial  stages 
it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
entire  support  through  federal  and  provincial 
health  grants. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  annual  cost, 
at  first,  will  exceed  $35,000.  This  amount 
will  provide  for  the  salary  of  an  executive 
secretary,  ofiice  assistance,  rental  charges  and 
oflBce  supplies.  At  a  later  date  the  financing 
will  be  reviewed  to  ascertain  the  feasibility 
of  the  committee  suggestion  that  this  could 
be  shared  by  the  OHSC,  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  Ontario  hospital 
association,  the  Ontario  medical  association 
and  industry. 

Preparation  of  the  administrative  machinery 
to  effect  the  establishment  of  the  co-ordinat- 
ing council  will  be  undertaken  immediately. 
This    will    cover    the    proposed    membership 
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and  the  terms  of  reference  under  which  the 
council  will  operate. 

With  the  co-operation  of  all  participating 
groups,  it  is  hoped  all  preliminary  steps  can 
be  taken  and  the  required  arrangements 
completed  with  respect  to  government  health 
grants  to  permit  the  council  to  be  in  oper- 
ation by  July  1,  1965. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
permit  a  question? 

Will  the  council  as  it  reports  from  time  to 
time  be  reporting  in  anything  other  than  an 
advisory  capacity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Not  in  the  first  instance, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  envisage  that,  to  begin 
with,  it  will  be  fully  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  it  will  be  advising  the 
Minister  of  Health? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Through  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  a  short  supplementary 
question  on  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister? 

Will  the  advisory  coimcil  at  any  time  have 
power  to  enforce  a  decision  which  it  has 
arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  analyzing  priorities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
not  gone  that  far  in  our  thinking  of  the 
machinery.  The  report  was  released  only  this 
morning. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House,  and  particularly  those 
who  represent  rural  constituencies. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  demand  for 
potatoes,  due  largely  to  modem  processing 
methods,  which  at  present  represent  10  per 
cent  of  our  production  of  53,000  acres  of 
table  stock  potatoes. 

Appreciating  that  potatoes  of  quality  can 
only  be  produced  through  the  use  of  disease- 
free  seed,  and  in  order  to  make  satisfactory 
seed  available  to  seed  potato  growers  and 
through  them  to  table  stock  producers.  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  is  under- 
taking a  new  programme  for  seed  potato 
production. 

Under  the  programme,  selected  growers 
will  be  contracted  to  produce  seed  under  the 
supervision   of   The    Ontario    Department   of 


Agriculture  ancl  the  Ontarib  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Guelph.  Production  will  be  carried 
out  in  three  phases:  The  selection  of  disease- 
free  seed;  planned  increase  in  plots;  and 
finally  the  production  of  foundation  seed  for 
sale  to  table  stock  producers. 

Basically,  the  programme  is  designed  to 
ensure  that  Ontario  table  stock  producers 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  disease-free  seed 
to  provide  for  the  demand  of  a  healthy  in- 
dustry and  relieve  them  of  having  to  depend 
on  other  sources  of  supply,  which  at  times 
have  proved  to  be  uncertain. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  the  plan  the  de- 
partment will,  under  contract,  co-operate 
with  the  top  seed  growers  in  producing  the 
disease-free  seed.  Growing  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ontario  agricultural  college 
and  the  fruit  and  vegetable  extension  service 
of  The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  addition 
to  inaugurating  the  disease-free  seed  produc- 
tion programme,  it  is  the  intention  to  place 
increased  emphases  on  extension  work  as  it 
relates  to  potato  production  as  a  whole. 

In  this  connection,  Lloyd  F.  Mainprize  has 
been  appointed  as  potato  specialist  and  will 
be  stationed  at  Alliston.  It  will  be  his  re- 
sponsibility to  co-ordinate  all  programmes 
and  activities  of  the  department  insofar  as 
potato  production  is  concerned.  He  will 
assume  his   duties   on  April    1. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  official 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  very  noteworthy 
occasion,  namely,  the  17th  of  Ireland.  Once 
again,  it  has  arrived  on  a  working  day  for 
this  Legislature,  though  it  is  never  a  working 
day  in  the  Parliament  of  Eire  itself. 

On  this  particular  occasion  I  have  first 
of  all  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  very 
delightful  bouquet  here  in  front  of  us  from 
my  own  riding  of  St.  Patrick  association, 
and  the  bundle  of  shamrocks  in  the  appropri- 
ate receptacle  from  my  secretarial  staff  of 
very  fine  ladies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  representative  of  St. 
Patrick,  I  feel  that  I  must  protest  vigorously 
what  surely  must  be  an  erroneous  report 
appearing  in  one  of  our  Toronto  afternoon 
papers  which  alleges  that  St.  Patrick  never 
did  drive  the  snakes  out  of  Ireland  and  tliat 
the  wearing  of  the  green  is  really  only  the 
symbol  of  an  ancient  fertility  rite.  I  say: 
Banish  such  revelationsl 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like,  if  I  might, 
sir,  in  referring  this— now  getting  to  be 
almost  a  time-honoured— shillelagh,  one  which 
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was  given  to  me  by  a  very  well-known  Irish- 
man of  his  day,  Joseph  McDonoghue,  in  the 
presence  of  Senator  D'Arcy  Leonard,  and 
the  then  Consul  General  of  the  United 
States  here,  Mr.  Grey.  And,  sir,  if  I  might, 
I  ask  you  to  receive  it  for  use,  and  particularly 
request  your  indulgence  in  permitting  it  to  be 
used  by  the  Chairman,  as  I  assume  we  will 
later  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
and  as  this  is  the  first  occasion— in  quite  a 
number  of  occasions  that  I  have  been  in  this 
House  on  St.  Patrick's  day— it  is  the  first 
occasion  that  the  estimates  of  the  department 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  head  at  the  moment 
is  before  the  House  on  this  day.  Therefore, 
if  I  am  permitted  to  have  this,  in  the  hall  of 
memories,  later,  I  am  sure  I  will  recall  with 
great  pleasure  this  particular  day. 

May  I  say,  sir,  that  as  last  night  was 
Indian  night  in  this  House,  today  can  very 
well  be  Irish  day.  And  what  better  day 
would  there  be  than  this,  to  pass  the  estimates 
of  this  green,  yes  evergreen.  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests? 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  this  day,  St.  Patrick's 
day.  I  am  sure  that  the  House  has  noted  that 
since  I  have  been  a  member  that  this  House 
has  been  enhanced  every  St.  Patrick's  day  by 
genuine  shamrocks.  I  know  that  hon. 
members  will  recognize  that  this  gift  comes 
from  a  group  who  also  enhance  the  House 
on  St.  Patrick's  day,  and  that  is  the  gracious 
ladies  of  the  Tuesday  Liberal  Club. 

Now,  sir,  you  may  notice  that  my  own  hat 
does  not  have  the  same  velvet  as  the  hon. 
Attorney  General's  (Mr.  Wishart's),  but  it  is 
no  less  the  genuine  article.  I  have  often 
thought  of  suggesting  to  him  that  if  he  looked 
inside  the  hat  band,  he  may  see  that  his  was 
made  in  London,  England. 

I  might  say  in  the  same  general  tone,  that 
I  notice  there  is  one  unfortunate  member 
in  this  House  who,  I  think,  feels  somewhat 
left  out.  We  are  a  generous  group,  we  Irish, 
and  therefore  for  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  (Mr.  MacDonald),  who  un- 
fortunately only  has  a  sprig  of  heather  there, 
I  am  going  to  offer  him  this  beautiful  bouquet 
—and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  he  would  accept 
it— he  looks  rather  naked  to  me  the  way  he  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  new  to  say 
about  the  Irish.  It  has  all  been  said  before. 
We  all  know  what  the  Irish  are,  and  before 
anyone  suggests,  I  will  keep  on  going.  All  of 
us  know,  the  Irishmen,  the  honorary  Irish- 
men, and  then  the  very  few  benighted  souls 
who  are  neither  Irish  nor  honorary  Irishmen. 
Dr.  Johnston  once  said  that  the  Irish  are  a 


fair  people,  they  never  speak  well  of  one 
another.  He  was  almost  right.  He  was  right 
for  every  day  of  the  year  but  March  17,  and 
that  is  the  day  when  all  the  Irishmen,  what- 
ever their  ethnic  backgrounds,  speak  well  of 
one  another. 

Of  course  there  have  been  times,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  this  out,  when  almost  no- 
body spoke  well  of  the  Irish.  Sir  Alexander 
Gait  said  in  1866  and  I  quote: 

The  Fenian  snake  is  scotched. 

And  I  do  not  want  to  develop  what  he  meant 
by  scotched.    But  he  said: 

It  is  scotched  but  not  killed.  It  may 
revive  at  any  moment. 

As  I  look  around  this  House  at  the  sea  of 
green,  even  as  I  look  at  this  sea  of  green,  I 
am  sure  that  poor  Sir  Alex  is  turning  in  his 
grave.  But  he  need  not  fear.  He  may  not 
have  understood  the  Irish,  because  who  could 
understand  the  people  who  led  Chesterton 
to  write: 

For  the  great  Gaels  of  Ireland  are  the 
men  that  God  made  mad.  For  all  their  wars 
are  merry  and  all  their  songs  are  sad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  at  this  time  that  everyone 
will  understand  and  appreciate  with  me, 
when  I  say  cead  mille  failte— a  hundred 
thousand  welcomes— to  St.  Patrick's  day. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  report  to  you  that  we 
have  had  a  gathering  of  the  clans— the  Mac- 
Intyres,  and  the  MacTavishes,  the  MacDuffs 
and  the  MacDonalds.  We  have  considered 
the  matter  and  with  the  same  generosity  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  just 
expressed,  we  have  conceded  that  for  this 
day,  the  Irish  have  achieved  equality  with 
the  Scots. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  too,  on  this  day,  March  17,  pay 
tribute  to  the  Irish,  that  fine  breed,  that  rare 
breed  of  men  and  women  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  my  riding,  the  riding  of 
Renfrew  South,  this  nation  and  to  many  other 
nations  in  the  free  world.  I  might  mention 
that  in  Renfrew  South  we  have  places  with 
names  like  Shamrock,  Mount  St.  Patrick  and 
Little  Ireland. 

At  Mount  St.  Patrick  at  the  present  time 
they  are  testing  for  molybdenite.  That  is 
a  mineral  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel.  I  would  say  today  that  I  would  hope 
that  St.  Patrick  will  smile  on  that  operation 
and  that  the  find  will  turn  out  to  be  a  large 
one,  whereby  my  riding  can  supply  the  US 
steelmakers  with  this  metal,  which  they  are 
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now  purchasing  in  large  quantities  from  the 
USSR. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Renfrew  South  has  been 
represented  by  Irishmen  for  over  50  years, 
starting  with  the  famous  Tom  McGarry,  who 
at  one  time  was  Provincial  Treasurer; 
followed  by  John  Cardy;  by  Thomas  Costello; 
by  Thomas  P.  Murray,  who  hailed  from  the 
same  village  as  I  do;  by  the  late  James 
Shannon  Dempsey;  the  late  James  Anthony 
Maloney;  and  last,  Leonard  Quilty.  Today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  rare  breed  of  men  and  women  that  I 
mention,  by  reading  to  the  House  a  story 
that  I  think  pretty  well  sums  up  the  fighting 
Irish: 

In  the  young  Irish  disorders  in  1848, 
the  following  nine  men  were  captured,  tried 
and  convicted  of  treason  against  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  were  sentenced  to 
death.  John  Mitchell,  Morris  Lynn,  Pat 
Donohue,  Thomas  Magee,  Charles  Duffey, 
Thomas  Meagher,  Richard  O'Gorman, 
Terrence  McManus  and  Michael  Ireland. 

Before  passing  sentence  the  judge  asked 
if  there  was  anything  that  anyone  wished 
to  say.  Meagher,  speaking  for  all,  said: 
"My  Lord,  this  is  our  first  offence  but  not 
our  last.  If  you  will  be  easy  with  us  this 
once,  we  promise  on  our  word  as  gentlemen, 
to  try  and  do  better  next  time.  And  next 
time,  sure  we  will  not  be  fools  enough  to 
get  caught." 

Thereupon  the  indignant  judge  sentenced 
them  all  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
dead  and  drawn  and  quartered.  Passionate 
protests  from  all  over  the  world  forced 
Queen  Victoria  to  commute  the  sentence  to 
transportation  for  life  to  far  wild  Australia. 
In  1874,  word  reached  the  astounded 
Queen  Victoria  that  Sir  Charles  Duffey, 
who  had  been  elected  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia,  was  the  same  Charles  Duffey 
that  had  been  transported  25  years  before. 
On  the  Queen's  demand,  the  records  of  the 
rest  of  the  transported  men  were  revealed 
and  this  is  what  was  uncovered. 

Thomas  Meagher  was  governor  of  Mon- 
tana; Terrence  McManus,  Brigadier- 
General,  US  Army;  Patrick  Donoghue, 
Brigadier-General,  US  Army;  Richard 
O'Gorman,  Governor-General  of  New- 
foundland; Morris  Lynn,  Attorney-General 
of  Australia,  in  which  office  Michael  Ireland 
succeeded  him;  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee, 
member  of  Parliament,  Montreal,  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  president  of  council. 
Dominion  of  Canada;  John  Mitchell,  prom- 
inent New  York  politician— this  man  was 
the  father  of  John  Mitchell,  mayor  of  New 
York  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 


That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  my  tribute  today,  to  that 
fine,  rare  breed  of  men  and  women,  the  Irish. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  one  day  that  I  am  sure  I,  and  certainly  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbiury  (Mr.  Sopha),  can 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew 
South.  Fortunately,  it  was  before  1848  that 
my  ancestors  came  to  this  country,  or  I  might 
not  be  here  today. 

The  member  for  St.  Patrick,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  has  said  some- 
thing in  the  little  message  about  the  snakes 
in  Ireland.  I  assure  the  hon.  gentlemen  that 
there  were  no  snakes  in  Ireland  when  St. 
Patrick  was  there.  They  came  afterwards. 

But  seriously  though,  this  day  is  a  day  I 
revere  very  much,  because  it  happens  to  be 
the  birthday  of  my  father.  My  people  came 
from  Ireland  a  long  time  ago,  I  will  not 
say  why  they  came,  but  definitely  my  roots 
are  deep  in  this  country  anyway. 

While  I  was  in  the  hospital  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  read  that  very  fine  tribute  to  the  great 
St.  Patrick  by  Paul  Gallico  in  his  book  The 
Steadfast  Man.  As  you  finish  that  book  you 
will  find,  somebody  has  said,  their  contribu- 
tion not  only  to  Canada  and  not  only  to  South 
Renfrew.  For  the  Irish  monks,  following  the 
collapse  of  western  civilization,  brought  cul- 
ture to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  revere  them. 

Yesterday  we  had  an  Irish  wake  in  the 
afternoon.  We  had  Indian  night  in  the  even- 
ing, but  we  had  an  Irish  wake  here  in  the 
afternoon.  Unfortunately,  there  were  not  the 
amenities  we  usually  have  on  such  occasions. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington-Dufferin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  not  intended  saying  anything 
on  this  St.  Patrick's  day  although  I  do  come 
from  the  municipality  of  Erin.  I  have  said  it 
often  enough  that  all  hon.  members  realize 
that  Erin  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  On- 
tario and  of  Canada.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
great  day  for  the  Irish.  Yesterday  afternoon, 
I  thought  with  unanimous  consent,  we  agreed 
to  keep  the  flag,  or  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick, 
flying  over  the  Parliament  buildings  of  On- 
tario. I  know  all  Irishmen  are  very  happy 
and  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  who  comes  from  the  old 
sod,  that  if  a  report  I  read  in  the  paper  is 
right,  that  two  of  his  members  did  not 
consent,  that  he  borrow  the  shillelagh  from 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  Patrick  and  take  the 
two  hon.  members  out  in  the  back  room;  and 
if  he  would  like  I  will  come  along  and  hold 
his  coat  while  we  get  this  matter  straightened 
out. 
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Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  associate  the  name  Reilly 
with  St.  Patrick's  day.  In  doing  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  come  in  the  category 
about  which  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition was  speaking  a  moment  ago.  I  have 
a  confession  to  make.  I  am  a  native  Toron- 
tonian,  but  my  father  and  my  mother- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  just  as  well  to  explain  to  some  of  my 
friends  here  that  I  was  one  of  three  children 
born  in  Toronto  of  a  family  of  16. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hearl 

Mr.  Reilly:  I  am  glad  to  see  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Oppostion  bring  with  him  members 
from  the  Tuesday  Liberal  Club,  because  my 
dad  used  to  sing  a  song  for  ladies  that  went 
something  like  this: 

Wait  till  I  am  as  old  as  father, 
Wait  until  I'm  as  old  as  dad, 
And  just  as  sure  as  my  name's  Jim 
I'll  be  doing  the  same  as  him. 
Flirting  with  all  the  ladies. 
When  the  time  comes  I'll  be  glad. 
And  I'll  go  to  bed  with  me  trousers  on 
Just  like  my  dear  old  dad. 

Some  hon.  members:  More,  more! 

Mr.  Reilly:  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  should 
like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest 
women  that  I  have  ever  met,  a  woman  who 
has  a  lot  of  vision  and  a  lot  of  courage;  a 
woman  who  has  taught  me  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  have  learned  from  anyone  else— a 
tribute  to  a  real  Irish  person,  my  mother. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  we  have  any  other  Irish 
members  of  the  House? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  proceedings,  words  fail 
me.  Having  a  little  Irish  in  me,  meself— 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Sure  I'm  fer  wonderin' 
what  St.  Patrick  is  thinkin'  himself  today, 
after  listenin'  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion use  the  17th  to  start  his  wooin'  of  the 
other  party  again. 

Some.  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  spoke  before  the  orders  of  the  day 


and  addressed  the  House  with  respect  to  the 
dispute  between  the  typographers  and  the 
three  Toronto  newspapers.  Following  his 
statement  of  the  government's  position,  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  three  newspapers  and 
their  publishers  and  the  president  of  the 
Toronto  Typographical  Union  and  have 
settled  on  a  meeting  of  the  parties  to  be 
held  at  11  o'clock  next  Monday,  March  22, 
in  my  office  at  The  Department  of  Labour, 
8  York  Street. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  morning  I  dis- 
patched the  following  telegram  to  the  four 
parties  concerned,  and  I  shall  read  it.  It  is 
addressed  to  John  Bassett,  Publisher,  The 
Telegram,  440  Front  Street  West,  Toronto, 
Ontario;  Joseph  S.  Atkinson,  Publisher, 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  80  King  Street  West, 
Toronto,  Ontario;  J.  L.  Cooper,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Editor  in  Chief,  The  Globe  and 
Mail,  140  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  On- 
tario; and  to  R.  J.  McCormack,  President, 
Toronto  Typographical  Union,  Local  91,  147 
University  Avenue,  Room  111,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

REFERENCE  DISPUTE  INVOLVING  PUBLISH- 
ERS TORONTO  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  AND 
TORONTO  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION.  I  REQUEST 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  PUBLISHERS  AND 
UNION  TO  MEET  WITH  ME  AND  OFFICIALS 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR  AT  11  A.M., 
MONDAY.  MARCH  22.  AT  MY  OFFICE,  8  YORK 
STREET.  TORONTO,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  EXPLOR- 
ING THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  PARTIES 
IN  AN  EFFORT  TO  REOPEN  NEOOTTATTONS. 
PLEASE  CONFIRM  TO  SUITE  384,  MAIN  BUILD- 
ING. QUEEN'S  PARK.  IF  YOUR  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES WILL  BE  PRESENT. 

H.    L.    ROWNTREE- 
MINISTER    OF    LABOUR 

When  coming  into  the  House  before  3 
o'clock,  acknowledgements  were  being  re- 
ceived in  my  office  that  the  parties  were 
accepting  my  invitation  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
anticipate  that  all  parties  will  be  present  at 
the  time  settled  upon. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  twenty-first  order; 
House  in  committee  of  supply,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Sandercock  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LANDS  AND  FORESTS 
(continued) 
On  vote  1002: 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  Ea.st):  I  believe  the 
fishing  industry  comes  in  under  this  vote 
1002.  I  see  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Roberts) 
has   increased   the   amount   of  money   to   be 
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spent  under  this  vote  by  $26,000.  I  often 
wonder  if  that  is  sufficient;  the  hon.  Minister 
will  wonder  why  I  say  that,  but  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  fishing 
industry. 

As  we  know,  over  the  past  years  the  prices 
of  fish  have  fluctuated  up  and  down;  the  pro- 
duction over  the  last  number  of  years  is  going 
down  and  I  might  say  that  this  is  quite  an 
industry.  It  gives  a  lot  of  people  their  liveli- 
hood. I  believe  in  the  province,  in  1963, 
there  were  54,342,401  pounds  of  fish  taken 
out  of  the  Great  Lakes,  which  represented 
about  $5.5  million.  As  I  am  informed,  95  per 
cent  of  the  fish  are  marketed  in  the  United 
States,  so  there  is  a  lot  of  American  dollars 
coming  into  Canada. 

I  am  more  familiar  with  the  fishing  situ- 
ation in  Lake  Erie.  I  see  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's report  that  two-thirds  of  the  fish  that 
are  caught  in  Ontario  come  from  Lake  Erie; 
and  I  might  say,  as  the  hon.  Minister  quite 
well  knows,  that  some  of  the  valuable  species 
have  disappeared— such  as  the  pickerel  and 
also  the  whitefish.  Now  there  are  only  two 
species  left;  that  is  the  perch  and  smelt. 

At  the  present  time,  I  might  say  that  there 
are  no  regulations  in  regard  to  the  limit  of 
size  of  perch  that  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
lake,  and  the  commercial  fishermen  have 
gone  through  so  many  difficult  times  in  the 
past  they  feel  there  should  be  a  size  limit  on 
the  perch  catch.  They  feel  that  only  eight- 
inch  perch  should  be  taken  out  of  Lake  Erie, 
because  the  fillet  from  the  eight-inch  perch 
is  the  only  fillet  that  can  be  marketed  in  the 
United  States.  I  understand,  on  the  United 
States'  side,  that  they  are  regulated  to  the 
eight  and  a  half  inch  perch.  In  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  United  States,  fishermen  think 
Ontario,  or  Lake  Erie  at  least,  should  have 
a  regulation  as  to  size. 

I  have  in  the  past  heard  from  commercial 
fishermen  that  they  would  be  better  under 
the  federal  government  than  they  would 
under  the  provincial  government  and  I,  for 
one,  would  not  want  to  see  that  happen.  I 
think  the  government  of  Ontario  can  do  more 
for  the  fishermen  in  Ontario  than  it  has  been 
doing.  The  concern  of  these  fishermen  is  that 
they  feel  if  something  is  not  done,  with  the 
disappearance  of  pickerel  and  the  whitefish 
and  all  the  fish  that  are  taken  from  Lake 
Erie,  even  right  down  to  minnow  perch, 
perch  will  disappear  from  Lake  Erie  also. 

I  have  been  approached  a  number  of  times 
by  the  commercial  fishermen  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them  are  in 
favour  of  a  limit  of  eight  inches  on  perch; 
ten  per  cent,  I  understand,  are  against  it.  I 


hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  can  look  into  this. 
I  feel  that  90  per  cent  of  the  fishermen  cer- 
tainly are  not  all  wrong,  and  I  think  there 
should  be  a  study.  I  know  the  hon.  Minister 
has  experts  in  the  field  and  I  hope  that  he  will 
perhaps  give  me  a  reply  today  as  to  what  he 
would  suggest,  whether  there  should  be  a  size 
limit  or  not.  But  I  cannot  help  but  believe  90 
per  cent  of  the  fishermen  when  they  are  in 
favour  of  it. 

I  understand  that  some  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's experts  say  there  is  a  great  waste  if 
you  catch  fish  of  less  than  eight  inches.  I 
understand  it  takes  two  or  three  years  for  the 
fish  to  grow  to  eight  inches  and  that  really 
is  not  too  long.  The  fishermen  are  greatly 
concerned.  They  are  hoping  the  hon.  Minister 
will  make  a  great  study  of  this  or  give  us  an 
answer  today.  In  fact,  they  would  appreciate 
it  if  he  would  let  the  commercial  fishermen 
come  down  and  meet  him  and  discuss  this 
whole  situation  with  them. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent  East  bring  this  up 
because  I  know  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  him  and  to  others  there.  It  would 
not  be  a  case  of  meeting  these  fishermen  for 
the  first  time,  it  would  be  a  second  or  third 
visit,  but  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  this  as 
soon  as  I  can.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
a  number  here  last  week  when  the  fisheries 
council  met,  but  that  was,  of  course,  fisher- 
men from  across  the  province,  with  fair 
representation  from  the  Lake  Erie  section. 

The  question  of  fishery  management  is  one 
that  our  department  has  given  a  lot  of  study 
to,  and  a  continuous  study  is  going  on.  The 
object  is  to  provide  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  the  fishery  resource 
by  the  people  of  the  province  and  their 
visitors  and  guests.  Of  course,  it  goes  into 
both  commercial  fishing  and  angling  and 
sports  fishing.  The  value  of  the  commercial 
fishing  is  an  important  item;  the  value  of  the 
sports  fishing,  of  course,  is  very  important 
also.  Revenues,  as  far  as  the  department  is 
concerned,  come  in  much  greater  amounts 
from  the  licensing  of  the  sportsmen  than  they 
do  from  the  others,  but  we  are  concerned 
very  much  with  both. 

Fishermen  and  fish  processors  on  Lake 
Erie  have  indicated,  as  has  the  hon.  member 
also,  the  concern  in  the  last  two  months  over 
the  size  of  perch  being  taken  from  Lake 
Erie.  We  have  investigated  a  proposal  along 
with  the  federal  Department  of  Fisheries  for 
a  grading  system  for  perch  on  the  basis  of 
size.  To  make  that  eff^ective  on  a  broad  scale 
it  all,  the  federal  people  must  take  the  lead, 
and   they   have    informed   us   that   they    are 
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canvassing  other  provinces  and  this  province 
in  relation  to  this  vi^hole  problem.  We  v^^ould 
be  faced  with  taking  a  section  only  and  deal- 
ing with  this  section  only. 

However,  the  Lake  Erie  fishermen  have 
suggested  that  a  size  limit  be  put  on  perch 
in  that  area.  In  our  discussions  with  them, 
department  officials  have  pointed  out  that  the 
harvest  of  fish  could  be  greatly  reduced  if 
such  a  limit  was  imposed.  I  am  told  by  the 
acting  head  of  the  branch  here  that  the  age 
of  an  eight-inch  perch  on  an  average  is  three 
to  four  years.  I  am  also  told  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  very  good  quality  perch  smaller  than 
that  which  would  be  lost  if  the  grading  was 
put  at  that  size,  and  that  this  would  very 
definitely  show  up,  at  least  for  a  year  or  so, 
in  the  dollar  figure  earned  and  in  the  catch  of 
the  fishermen  themselves.  We  know  that  some 
are  not  in  favour  of  this,  though  the  hon. 
member  says  the  great  majority  are.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  it 
is  a  great  majority,  but  we  do  know  there  are 
a  number  who  would  like  to  have  it. 

We  have  indicated  our  willingness  to  re- 
view the  information  available  and  attempt  to 
arrive  at  a  suitable  means  by  which  fishing 
for  perch  can  be  continued  in  Lake  Erie. 
More  than  that,  with  the  federal  authorities, 
we  are  embarking  on  a  very  thorough 
examination  of  the  Lake  Erie  area  itself— 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  lakes,  but 
Lake  Erie  as  a  special  study— with  the  federal 
people,  thorough  and  in  depth.  The  hon. 
member  can  count  on  that  being  done  to  the 
best  of  the  expert  ability  in  this  department. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  com- 
ments on  this  particular  subject.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  one  area  to  which  I  have 
devoted  more  of  my  time  since  being  elected 
as  a  member  of  this  House.  It  is  a  subject 
about  which  I  knew  very  little  but  I  think 
I  have  learned  a  little  bit  within  the  last  year 
and  a  half. 

I  am  somewhat  amazed  at  the  importance 
which  this  industry  seems  to  have  achieved 
in  the  life  of  government  and  in  the  life  of 
this  Legislature.  I  think  we  should  bear  this 
in  mind,  that  in  the  province  as  a  whole  it  is 
a  $5  million  industry,  which  is  not  a  particu- 
larly large  industry.  In  fact,  I  think  it  could 
be  said  that  it  is  a  particularly  small  industry. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  it  and  the  hon.  Minister  and  his 
department  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the 
affairs  of  this  particularly  small  industry. 

The  Lake  Erie  industry  itself,  as  my  friend, 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent  East,  has  pointed 
out,  accounts  for  something  like  two-thirds  of 


the  fish  production,  both  in  value  and  in  num- 
bers, of  the  province  of  Ontario,  so  those  of 
us  who  adjoin  Lake  Erie  are  particularly 
concerned. 

There  is  an  investment  in  this  industry— 
which  again  I  do  not  think  is  particularly 
large— in  all  the  boats,  and  I  think  there  are 
more  than  300  boats  on  Lake  Erie;  we 
are  talking  about  an  investment  of  some  $6 
million  and  again  this  is  a  significant  amount 
of  money.  But  in  many  ways,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  significance  to  the  economy  as  a  whole  is 
sometimes  blown  out  of  proportion. 

As  my  hon.  friend  from  Kent  East  has 
pointed  out,  and  rightly  so,  one  of  the  reasons 
that  it  has  changed  in  importance  in  this 
Legislature— and  indeed,  I  believe,  in  federal 
government  matters— is  that  something  in 
excess  of  90  per  cent  of  the  production  is 
going  to  the  United  States.  I  think  then, 
although  it  is  a  small  industry,  it  concerns 
us  greatly  because  it  is  an  earner  of  U.S. 
dollars,  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  and 
more  particularly,  those  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment are  interested.  But  I  think  we  pay 
special  attention,  and  rightly  so,  because  of 
this  reason. 

I  would  make  one  observation,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  would  agree  with  my  hon. 
colleague  from  Kent  East  in  the  conclusion 
he  came  to  or  not.  He  said  that  there  had 
been  suggestions  that  this  should  be  entirely 
a  federal  responsibility,  and  he  said  he  did 
not  think  so.  I  have  not  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion on  this  aspect  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  a  federal  or  provincial  responsibility,  but 
I  will  say  this,  and  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
knows  my  views  on  this,  that  the  matter  is 
greatly  confused  because  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  two  levels  of  government.  Without 
resorting  to  the  colloquial,  I  have  found  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half  that  there  would 
appear  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  buck- 
passing.  I  hate  to  use  those  words  here,  but 
this  is  often  the  impression  which  members 
of  the  industry  get,  and  I  would  hope  that 
before  long  our  hon.  Minister  and  the  Minister 
of  Fisheries  at  Ottawa  would  clearly  lay  down 
—and  this  was  done  several  years  ago,  but 
we  seem  to  have  veered  away  from  this 
somewhat— would  clearly  lay  down  the  areas 
of  responsibility   of  both   governments. 

Now,  if  this  can  be  done,  and  if  both 
governments  accept  their  responsibilities 
without  passing  them  off  to  the  other  govern- 
ment, then  I  think  perhaps  there  is  a  place 
for  both  levels  of  government.  But  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  and  if  two  Ministers  and 
two  groups  of  civil  servants  cannot  iron  out 
their  difficulties  between  two  levels  of  govern- 
ment,   then   perhaps   either   one    government 
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or  the  other  should  take  this  over  as  their 
exclusive  preserve.  We,  as  members,  and 
the  fishermen  as  an  industry,  and  the  pro- 
cessors as  an  industry,  would  know  who  to 
look  to  and  there  would  not  be  the  confusion 
that  sometimes  exists  now. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Kent  East  I  think  has 
perhaps  oversimplified  the  problem  a  little 
bit  insofar  as  eight-inch  perch  sizes  are  con- 
cerned. I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for 
the  hon.  Minister  and  staff  of  this  department, 
because  although  they  are  a  small  group- 
involving  perhaps  on  Lake  Erie  some  500 
people  directly  related  to  the  industry— al- 
though they  are  a  small  group,  they  speak 
with  many  voices.  My  hon.  friend  from  Kent 
East  suggests  that  90  per  cent  are  in  favour 
of  an  eight-inch  perch  size. 

Well,  with  great  respect  to  my  hon.  friend 
from  Kent  East,  this  certainly  is  not  the 
impression  which  I  have.  The  resolutions 
which  have  come  to  me— and  I  have  asked 
for  these  resolutions— and  I  may  say  that  I 
have  had  good  co-operation  from  all  these 
organizations;  but  there  are  so  many  of  them; 
the  Erieau  fishermen's  association  requested 
regulations  for  a  minimum  of  eight-inch 
perch  size.  The  tri-county  fishermen's  asso- 
ciation, which  my  hon.  friend  from  Essex 
South  is  perhaps  more  familiar  with  than  I 
am,  because  it  is  really  down  his  end  of  the 
lake,  requested  regulations  for  count  grading 
of  perch.  The  Lake  Erie  processors  associa- 
tion requested  that  there  should  be  count 
grading  for  perch.  The  Lake  Erie  fish  pro- 
ducers, and  unless  this  is  a  resolution  which 
I  did  not  receive,  which  supposedly  are  the 
largest  group  on  the  lake,  have  taken  no  action 
whatsoever  to  my  knowledge. 

I  sent  to  the  hon.  Minister,  or  to  Mr.  Rose- 
borough,  a  day  or  so  ago,  a  clipping  from 
the  paper  saying  they  had  not  had  a  meeting 
as  yet.  As  recently  as  a  month  ago,  one  of 
the  senior  officials  of  that  organization  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  me  in  the  halls  of 
this  building  and  said  that  in  his  opinion  the 
Lake  Erie  fish  producers,  the  largest  organi- 
zation to  my  knowledge,  were  not  going  to 
take  any  action  and  would  not  be  passing  any 
resolutions. 

Now,  this  is  the  problem  which  I  think 
confronts  the  hon.  Minister,  and  it  confronts 
myself  as  a  private  member  and  it  confronts 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent  East,  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  South  (Mr.  Paterson);  and 
indeed  our  colleagues  from  the  other  areas 
adjoining  Lake  Erie.  Here  is  a  small  group  of 
people,  some  500  in  number,  and  they  are 
speaking  with  I  do  not  know  how  many 
voices.   This  is  the  problem  which  they  dump 


on  the  hon.  Minister's  doorstep.  Quite  frankly, 
sir,  I  do  not  know  how  you  sort  it  out. 

My  only  suggestion  to  you  today  would  be 
simply  this:  Going  back  to  the  1963  report 
of  the  industry— this  particular  recommenda- 
tion concerned  co-ops,  the  co-operative 
movement  in  the  fishing  industry,  which  has 
not  been  successful— I  doubt  whether  this 
recommendation  today  is  a  valid  one.  But  the 
principle  behind  it  is  valid,  and  I  quote: 

Whereas  the  lack  of  success  of  most 
fishermen's  co-operatives  to  operate  on  a 
profitable  basis  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
a  combination  of  factors— such  as  a  rather 
loose  form  of  organization,  uneconomical 
size  of  operations  and  lack  of  sufficient 
funds— it  is  recommended  that  the  govern- 
ment encourage  a  reorganization  of  the 
fishermen's  co-operatives  into  one  strong 
and  viable  body,  and  such  reorganization 
having  been  satisfactorily  completed,  con- 
sider the  provisions  of  the  management 
consulting  and  financial  services  of  the 
Ontario  development  agency  for  these 
united  fishermen's  co-operatives. 

Now  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  possible 
today  insofar  as  the  co-operatives  are  con- 
cerned, because  I  really  think  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  they  have  largely  ceased 
to  exist.  But  I  think  the  same  principle  is 
there. 

This  is  what  I  have  said  to  all  these  groups, 
and  this  is  what  I  would  hope  the  hon. 
Minister  would  say:  For  heaven's  sakes  get 
together;  processors,  producers,  the  people 
at  Port  Dover,  the  people  at  Kingsville,  the 
people  at  Wheatley,  the  people  at  Erieau;  and 
stop  speaking  with  ten  different  voices.  Stop 
besieging  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
in  ten  different  voices,  get  together  and  try 
to  come  up  with  one  common  plan  of  action. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  one  plan 
were  virtually  unanimously  agreed  on— and 
there  are  always  going  to  be  some  dissenting 
—but  if  one  plan  could  be  brought  up  and 
laid  on  the  Minister's  doorstep,  I  am 
sure  that  the  hon.  Minister  would  then  be  in 
a  position  to  go  to  his  colleagues,  both  in 
this  government  and  his  associates  in  the 
government  at  Ottawa,  and  say:  Look,  this 
is  what  the  fishermen  think.  We  agree  or 
disagree,  let  us  get  on  with  something. 

But  as  long  as  these  people  talk  with  six 
or  seven  different  voices,  I  frankly  am  at  a 
loss,  as  a  member  and  representative  of 
these  people,  to  recommend  anything  posi- 
tive at  this  point  to  the  hon.  Minister  as  to 
what  action  he  should  take. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  might  add  that  we  will 
certainly,   in  .this  department,  do  everything 
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we  can  to  get  the  answers.  We  will  try  to 
get  the  help  we  can  federally,  but  we  will  try 
also  to  get  these  answers,  whether  we  can 
get  the  complete  co-operation  or  not,  and  we 
will  try  to  do  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  But 
I  would  point  out  that  there  have  been  some 
very  material  and  probably  permanent 
changes  in  Lake  Erie  that  have  changed  the 
characteristics  of  the  lake  very  much  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Kent  West.  You  can  easily  see, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
the  same  two  groups;  but,  however,  I  am  not 
a  fisherman,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  say  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent  West  that  I  was 
assured  of  this  by  the  fishermen,  that  90  per 
cent  of  them  in  the  group  that  I  was  dealing 
with  wanted  that  action.  I  know  the  hon. 
member  for  Kent  West  believes  what  I  am 
telling  him. 

Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 
say,  my  observation  would  be  that  90  per  cent 
—and  I  have  talked  to  these  people  at  Erieau 
too,  which  is  in  Kent  East  rather  than  in 
Kent  West  but  they  talk  to  me  occasionally. 
Some  of  them  have  political  leanings  along 
my  own  leaning  and  they  talk  to  me  from 
time  to  time. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  They  are 
changing  quickly  though! 

Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  agree  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  people  at  Erieau  do  want  this. 
But  unfortunately,  these  same  90  per  cent  at 
Erieau,  or  that  organization  at  Erieau,  are 
supposedly  part  of  the  Lake  Erie  fish 
producers  association  and  the  association  as 
a  whole,  as  I  understand  it,  are  not  acting  on 
what  Erieau  are  suggesting.  As  yet  they 
have  not  had  a  meeting.  There  are  some  at 
Wheatley,  which  is  in  my  riding. 

Now  I  do  not  know  what  tlie  trouble  is 
there,  but  as  you  know,  the  other  day  another 
chap  of  my  political  persuasion  resigned  from 
the  association  there.  Now  I  would  agree 
that  Erieau  have  virtually  come  to  an  opinion, 
but  what  Erieau  wants  apparently  may  not 
be  what  Wheatley  wants  or  Kingsville  wants 
or  Port  Dover  wants. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  could  I  follow  through  on  the  com- 
mercial fishing  aspect?  I  have  here  in  my 
possession  a  petition  which  has  been  signed 
by  people  who  have  never  signed  petitions 
before,  and  certainly  not  with  groups  or 
names  that  are  on  the  same  petition.  This 
petition  was  forwarded  to  the  hon.  Minister 


on  approximately  February  16,  on  behalf  of 
the  lake  commercial  fishermen  and  the  port  of 
Kingsville.  I  would  say  that  it  is  almost  100 
per  cent  for  establishing  an  eight-inch  mini- 
mum. 

It  is  for  these  fishermen  in  particular  that 
I  wish  to  speak  today  and  endorse  the  resolu- 
tion that  has  been  submitted  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Kent  East. 

I  am  rather  perturbed  by  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Kent  West,  who  stated  that 
he  was  amazed  at  the  importance  of  this 
industry  in  the  province.  Certainly  $5  million 
or  $6  million  has  very  little  to  do  with  our 
total  economic  picture,  but  I  am  sure  that  this 
is  of  extreme  importance  to  hundreds  of 
people  directly  involved  with  this  industry, 
and  I  think  they  are  worth  fighting  for. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Paterson:  Now,  Lake  Erie  is  divided 
up  into  several  basins.  The  Kingsville  basin 
differs  from  that  of  the  Kent  area  and  the 
eastern  end,  and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
problems  as  to  why  we  have  difiFerent  views 
and  voices,  as  well  as  the  different  methods 
of  commercial  fishing. 

One  other  problem  that  I  would  draw  to 
the  hon.  Minister's  attention  concerns  the 
pickerel  fishing.  Last  year,  the  chamber  of 
commerce  for  the  town  of  Kingsville  for- 
warded a  petition  to  the  hon.  Minister 
requesting  that  the  pickerel  fishing  be 
eliminated  during  the  spawning  season.  Since 
then  I  have  discussed  this  with  the  individual 
fishermen  concerned  and  they  are  100  per 
cent  in  favour  of  this  and  would  like  to  see 
no  commercial  fishing  on  the  reefs  in  the 
western  basin  of  Lake  Erie  during  the  spawn- 
ing season. 

I  think  in  both  cases,  with  regard  to  perch 
and  pickerel,  the  department  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister should  re-establish  the  proper  mesh  size 
which  would  catch  only  this  eight-inch  perch, 
and  also  a  size  applicable  to  pickerel  which 
would  allow  at  least  one  spawn  before  they 
are  caught.  I  believe  this  is  the  policy  in 
Ohio.  The  Ontario  government  and  Ontario 
fishermen  have  long  sought  to  have  the  Ohio 
fishermen  meet  Ontario  standards,  and  now 
we  have  dropped  far  below  their  standards, 
especially  in  relation  to  perch.  I  believe  that 
the  sizing  in  Ohio  is  an  8V2-inch  minimum. 

I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  going  over  the 
statistics  on  various  fish,  and  noticed  the  great 
decline  that  set  in  in  1958.  Having  discussed 
this  with  commercial  fishermen,  those  particu- 
larly who  were  involved  in  the  operation  of 
planting  fish  from  our  fish  hatcheries,  I  know 
the   great  change  in  ecology  of  Lake  Erie, 
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but  the  commercial  fishermen,  I  believe, 
would  like  to  see  the  reopening  of  the  com- 
mercial fish  hatcheries  on  Lake  Erie. 

I  feel  that  if  a  programme  were  developed 
that  would  follow  through  with  the  complete 
programme  on  the  hatching  of  fish  and  the 
proper  planting  thereof  on  the  reefs,  rather 
than  just  dumping  them  in  the  open  and 
stormy  waters,  possibly  these  valuable  species 
could  be  reintroduced  into  the  lake.  This 
also  is  a  psychological  matter,  in  that  the 
establishment  of  one  or  more  commercial  fish 
hatcheries  on  Lake  Erie  would  show  that  this 
department  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  Lake  Erie  fishermen. 

To  follow  through  a  little  further,  there 
certainly  is  a  great  problem  in  regard  to 
licensing  of  commercial  fishing.  I  believe  the 
big  problem  in  Lake  Erie  is  that  there  are 
now  too  many  fishermen  and  too  many 
licences.  Licences  that  used  to  operate  on  so 
many  yards  of  net  and  a  30-foot  boat  are  now 
operating  on  three  or  four  times  the  yardage 
of  net  and  twice  the  size  of  boat.  I  feel  this 
whole  programme  of  licensing  of  commercial 
fishermen  should  be  re-examined,  and  possi- 
bly, vi^ith  a  view  that  if  the  commercial  fish 
licence  is  not  fished  perhaps  for  a  two-year 
period,  that  that  licence  be  automatically 
cancelled  and  not  renewed. 

I  also  feel  that  this  department  should 
enforce  the  penalties  against  some  of  the 
infractions  that  are  now  being  carried  on, 
such  as  bootlegging  of  licences,  so  that  other 
people  cannot  use  other  commercial  fisher- 
men's licences.  I  believe  that  the  fishermen 
would  go  along  with  this.  All  in  all,  we  must 
have  complementary  regulations  with  the 
jurisdictions  in  the  United  States. 

Another  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have  suflS- 
cient  patrol  boats  in  and  around  the  islands 
in  the  western  basin  to  stop  all  infractions  of 
U.S.  fishermen  fishing  during  our  spawning 
season.  They  can  approach  the  shores  of  our 
Canadian  islands  without  fishing  licences. 
Certainly  among  our  own  commercial  fisher- 
men, there  are  infractions  of  the  law. 

Some  of  the  commercial  fishermen  have 
suggested  that  we  create  a  ministry  of  fisher- 
ies. Possibly  we  would  have  to  go  into  the 
federal  field  to  do  that  and  withdraw  the 
whole  area  of  the  Great  Lakes  fisheries  from 
the  province.  I  think  this  will  have  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  study,  but  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kent  West  suggested,  this  possibly  is 
in  his  programme  to  solve  this  problem. 

I  think  the  biggest  problem  confronting 
the  Lake  Erie  fishermen  is  that  of  pollution, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  department  of  the 
hon.  Minister,  in  conjunction  with  the  On- 
tario water  resources  commission,  would  speak 


with  great  authority  in  order  to  eliminate  this 
serious  problem. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the  previous 
hon.  members  with  regard  to  the  problems  of 
commercial  fishing.  In  the  riding  of  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  we  are  vitally  interested  in 
this  industry  from  several  points  of  view. 

We  have  tourist  operators  and  fish  and 
game  clubs  and,  in  certain  instances,  the 
interests  of  these  groups  have  been  at 
variance  with  those  of  commercial  fishermen. 
I  do  want  to  commend  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  and  particularly  its  Tweed 
office,  on  the  meetings  that  it  has  held  and 
its  efforts  to  iron  out  these  differences  of 
opinion,  because  actually  it  has  been  estab- 
lished in  certain  instances  that  the  individual 
interests  were  not  as  far  apart  as  had  first 
been  thought. 

For  instance,  last  year,  there  was  a  serious 
shortage  of  whitefish  and  the  commercial 
fishermen  were  greatly  concerned.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  whitefish  situation  has 
improved  since  that  time.  But  at  that  partic- 
ular time  one  of  the  tourist  operators  told  me 
that  one  of  his  favourite  items  on  the  menu 
was  Lake  Ontario  whitefish,  but  he  could  no 
longer  supply  it  and,  in  fact,  he  had  to  call 
it  just  whitefish,  because  it  actually  came  from 
Lake  Superior.  Certainly  the  anglers  who  do 
not  catch  fish,  who  are  tourists  and  customers 
of  the  tourist  operators,  do  appreciate  freshly 
caught  fish  from  the  nearby  waters  by  com- 
mercial fishermen. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  depart- 
ment on  the  work  that  it  is  doing  at  the 
research  station  at  Glenora.  It  used  to  be 
a  hatchery,  but  it  is  now  doing  a  considerable 
amount  of  research.  If  any  hon.  members 
happen  to  be  traveUing  down  that  way,  I  am 
sure  they  would  find  it  worthwhile  to  visit 
the  research  station  at  Glenora,  which  is  just 
slightly  off  Highway  33,  on  the  highway 
between  Trenton  and  Kingston.  I  think  they 
would  find  the  visit  profitable  and  most 
interesting. 

Our  tourist  operators  think  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  catch  of  pickerel,  and 
they  feel  that  the  decline  started  at  the  time 
when  the  policy  of  introducing  pickerel 
spawn  and  fingerlings  to  the  water  ceased. 
I  know  the  department  probably  does  not  feel 
that  way  about  it.  They  do  feel  that  the 
number  of  pickerel  that  can  be  propagated 
artificially  are  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  ones  that  can  reproduce  themselves 
naturally.    Consequently    there    could    be    a 
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doubt  about  this  matter.  There  are  a  great 
many  considerations,  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  knows  the  full  answer. 

I  do  believe  that  the  tourist  operators,  fish 
and  game  clubs  and  a  great  many  people 
would  be  pleased  if  the  department  were  to 
introduce  more  pickerel  artificially,  as  it  did 
a  few  years  ago,  and  see  what  the  results 
might  be.  Perhaps  they  might  not  be  good; 
perhaps  if  the  results  even  were  better,  it 
might  be  as  a  result  of  natural  conditions, 
and  not  the  artificial  propagation. 

However,  I  do  agree  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Essex  South  when  he  states  that 
pollution  is  a  very  serious  problem,  and  I  am 
sure  that  that  plays  a  part  in  the  fact  that 
the  catches  of  fish,  both  commercial  and  game 
fish,  have  decreased  in  many  of  our  waters. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
.find  that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  wonder  if  I  might 
speak  before  you? 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  will  deal  with  the 
more  northerly  part  and  the  question  of 
research.  The  hon.  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  has  mentioned  the  facilities 
at  Glenora.  Actually  it  is  recognized  that 
there  is  a  problem  in  the  whole  Lake  Ontario 
area  with  regard  to  fish.  Just  to  give  an 
illustration  of  how  complicated  this  study  can 
be,  in  relation  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  I  am  sure 
that  many  residents  there  would  be  surprised 
to  hear  tiiat  the  Lands  and  Forests  research 
branch  is  using  the  Bay  of  Quinte  as  a  sample 
body  of  water  to  determine  rates  of  aging, 
putrefaction,  maturation  and  rotting  as  a 
limnological  research  programme.  So  there 
is  a  lot  of  deep  study  going  on  in  that  area, 
as  those  technical  terms  indicate. 

I  would  like  to  say  also,  in  regard  to  the 
research  in  Lake  Erie  that  I  have  mentioned 
and  the  work  that  we  propose  to  do,  that 
there  is  a  new  research  building  in  the  course 
of  construction  at  Wheatley.  We  have  about 
six  of  a  staff  there  now,  and  when  that  is 
completed,  the  staff  will  be  increased.  I 
would  hope  that  there  would  be  considerable 
help  in  the  research  line,  as  well,  over  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to 
say  that  we  have  our  different  voices,  too,  in 
my  riding.  As  those  at  committee  this  morn- 
ing know,  certain  groups  in  Timagami  want 
one  thing,  while  another  group  wants  another. 
But  I  want  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  first, 
and  then  I  have  another  point. 


I  notice  in  vote  1002  there  is  a  grant  to 
Thomas  Jones.  Is  that  the  famous  Tom  Jones 
publicized  in  story  by  Fielding  and  in  movies 
-$300? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  movie  "Tom  Jones"? 

Mr.  Troy:  Thomas  N.  Jones,  $300. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Has  it 
been  censored? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  At  any  rate  he  operates 
a  small  bird  sanctuary  on  a  farm  owned  by 
him  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  Elgin 
county. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thanks  very  much. 

Then,  on  the  wolf  bounty.  I  notice  that 
this  year  you  again  have  $50,000  for  pay- 
ments of  wolf  bounty  in  your  public  accounts; 
I  think  all  but  $1  was  spent  in  1964.  Now, 
does  the  hon.  Minister  believe  that  wolves 
are  a  menace,  first  of  all,  to  human  life?  And 
does  the  hon.  Minister  have  evidence  that 
wolves  have  a  damaging  effect  on  the  quality 
of  the  wild  game  available  in  Ontario?  I 
imderstand  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  (Mr.  Newman)  that  they 
have  discontinued  the  bounty  in  the  United 
States;  in  Michigan,  at  least.  There  is  an 
argument— and  we  have  heard  it  in  the  past— 
that  the  wolves,  in  their  depredation  on  the 
deer  particularly,  really  improve  the  deer 
stock  and  weed  out  the  weak  animals;  and 
thereby  keep  better-quality  deer  alive  in 
relation  to  available  food. 

I  know  some  of  us  had  the  opportunity  of 
going  to  Algonquin  Park  when  the  biologist 
was  in  charge  of  the  wolf  research  there  and 
we  had  very  definite  views  from  him.  As 
we  meet  in  the  committee  we  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  strong  views  that  these 
biologists  do  not  know  what  the  dickens  they 
are  talking  about.  So  what  are  the  views  of 
the  department?  Does  it  think  wolves  are  a 
menace  to  the  quality  of  wild  game?  Or,  in 
fact,  are  they  of  benefit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  that  this  is  a 
question  of  degree.  It  is  known,  of  course, 
in  the  studies  that  wolves  have  a  useful  place 
in  the  forests  in  connection  with  the  har- 
vesting and  balancing;  but  then  they  can 
become  overabundant,  or  they  can  get  into 
an  area  where  they  can  do  a  lot  of  damage. 
This  $50,000  figure  is  just  about  the  amount 
that  seems  to  be  necessary  to  balance  these 
things  off.  We  do  have  several  stations 
across  the  north  where  we  have  predatory 
control  officers  stationed,  who  are  available 
to  act  quickly  if  they  are  called  upon  in 
connection  with  this  problem. 
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I  do  not  think  I  need  labour  this,  there  are 
several  methods,  even  to  the  extent  of  using 
aeroplanes  in  the  hunting  of  wolves;  as  has 
occurred  in  the  north  on  several  occasions. 
And  quite  a  large  count  of  wolf  hides  has 
been  obtained  that  way,  so  that  it  is  under 
control,  and  there  is  certainly  a  balance- 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  discussion  both 
ways.  But  as  far  as  the  safety  of  a  wolf  is 
concerned,  I  have  only  once  walked  close  to 
a  couple  of  them  in  the  bush.  At  that  time 
I  did  not  know  much  about  their  habits  and, 
when  I  got  by,  I  suddenly  realized  I  had 
passed  some  wolves  and  I  got  out  of  the  area 
as  fast  as  I  could.  But  I  have  been  told  that 
if  they  are  not  disturbed,  and  under  normal 
circumstances,  they  are  not  dangerous. 

Mr.  Troy:  How  many  individuals  claimed 
bounties  last  year,  and  what  was  the  largest 
amount  of  bounty  paid  to  one  individual? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  total  amount  of  the 
bounty? 

Mr.  Troy:  The  largest  amount  to  one  in- 
dividual, and  then  the  number  of  different 
people  who  applied  for  bounties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  total  amount  for 
this  cvirrent  year,  that  is  the  year  that  will 
end  in  another  few  days,  is  estimated  at 
$57,000.  As  to  the  largest  amount  payable 
to  any  one  person,  I  would  have  to  find  that 
out;  I  have  not  got  that  information. 

Mr.  Troy:  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  at  all 
as  to  what  it  would  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  As  a  calculated  guess, 
there  is  about  $300. 

Mr.  Troy:  Has  your  department  received 
a  priority  warning  order  that  there  is  going 
to  be  an  air  war  in  northern  Ontario  this 
year?  The  air  war,  of  course,  is  on  insects, 
that  is,  black  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

An  hon.  member:  Which  side  are  you  on? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  am  on  the— 

An  hon.  member:  Mosquitoes! 

Mr.  Troy:  No.  It  is  rather  interesting,  this 
article,  and  again  it  has  very  definite  re- 
percussions in  my  area  and  in  Ramore  and 
Falconbridge  and  the  Bomarc  site  at  North 
Bay.  Apparently  it  is  very  dangerous  for 
these  people  who  work  on  sensitive  and  deli- 
cate instruments  at  the  Bomarc  site,  and  at 
the  Ramore  and  Falconbridge  sites— with  the 
black  flies  and  mosquitoes  zeroing  in  at  the 
rate  of  50  a  minute.    It  is  all  right  for  the 


poor  fellows  they  said,  they  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  Petawawa  or  Wainwright,  or 
those  other  places.  It  does  not  bother  you; 
you  have  to  get  used  to  it.  Those  with  any 
experience,  who  have  been  out  in  the  plains 
of  Shilo  doing  fieldcraft  at  night,  will  realize 
that  the  zeroing  in  of  mosquitoes  is  a  whole 
lot  more  than  that.  But  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  we  have  to  learn,  to  accept  these 
things  regardless,  and  keep  our  chins  up. 

But  it  is  said  that  there  are  five  square 
miles  of  national  defence  bases  in  northern 
Ontario  that  will  be  sprayed  with  DDT.  Now, 
we  have  had  seminars  and  discussions  on 
water  pollution  that  have  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  non-soluble  DDT  builds  up  a 
poison  which  is  detrimental  in  fresh  water  and 
can  be  fatal  to  birds  and  fish.  Apparently  the 
federal  interdepartmental  committee  of  ex- 
perts agreed  to  the  desire  of  national  defence 
to  do  the  spraying,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
amount  to  be  used  was  .22  pounds  per  acre 
and  no  measurable  damage  will  be  done  to 
fish  and  wildlife.  They  advised  the  depart- 
ment to  spray  23  bases,  but  they  are  going 
to  do  only  ten.  The  criteria  was  that  if  the 
personnel  were  engaged  in  work  on  delicate 
instruments,  and  if  the  landing  rate  was  more 
than  50  insects  a  minute,  then  that  was  the 
criteria.  I  do  not  know  who  counts  the 
insects  or  how  they  measure  that,  but  they 
zoom  down  there. 

The  article  continues  that  the  problem,  of 
course,  has  to  do  with  the  effect  it  is  going 
to  have  on  our  streams.  I  notice  that  Mr. 
Jack  Bothwell  of  Lively  in  the  Sudbury  area, 
who  is  chairman  of  Zone  2  of  the  federation 
of  anglers  and  hunters,  termed  this  action  of 
The  Department  of  National  Defence  ridicu- 
lous. He  is  quoted  as  saying,  even  in  the 
story  from  Ottawa  the  government  authorities 
admit  they  do  not  know  how  much  damage 
this  spraying  will  cause  and  yet  they  bliss- 
fully go  ahead  with  the  scheme.  He  called  on 
all  conservation  clubs  and  conservationists  in 
the  area  to  protest  the  move. 

Mr.  Bothwell  further  pointed  out  that 
during  the  pollution  seminar  which  was  held 
in  Sudbury  in  December,  Mr.  A.  B.  Swack- 
hammer,  chief  of  the  scientific  advisory 
section  of  the  food  and  drug  directorate  of 
the  federal  department,  said  no  one  really 
knows  what  damage  is  being  done  to  all  forms 
of  life  by  insecticides  and  pesticides  and  no 
government  agency  has  enough  trained  per- 
sonnel or  equipment  to  make  the  needed 
surveys. 

Did  the  federal  department  consult  with 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  or  The 
Department  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
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agement,  under  which  the  conservation 
authorities  operate  now,  before  it  sent  out 
this  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  there  is  a  general 
haison  in  regard  to  this.  But  I  would  like 
to  make  it  clear.  I  think  the  hon.  member 
indicated  in  his  remarks  that  he  was  against 
this  distribution— certainly  against  any  wide 
distribution  of  this  sort— and  I  think  I  can 
say  that  is  our  own  view  as  a  result  of  the 
information  we  have. 

But  some  years  ago  there  was  a  very 
thorough  test  in  the  Nipigon  area,  when  we 
got  some  idea  of  cost  and  some  idea  of  the 
values,  and  we  do  not  advocate  the  use  of 
this  sort  of  material  except  in  very  local  and 
special  situations.  Actually,  at  Rondeau,  in 
the  park,  or  somewhere  of  that  sort,  it  might 
have  a  practical  use  in  clearing  the  air  for 
a  while  because  of  the  number  of  people 
using  the  park,  or  something  of  that  sort.  It 
might  also  have  some  use  around  some 
summer  hotel  areas.  But  apart  from  that,  we 
certainly  are  not  going  to  embark  on  any 
widespread  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  area 
or  anything  like  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  be 
feasible  from  a  cost  standpoint  and  it  might 
be  very  detrimental. 

Mr.  Troy:  Whose  responsibility  is  it?  Is  it 
a  federal  responsibility  or  a  provincial  respon- 
sibility in  regard  to  the  use  of  DDT  or  other 
pesticides  and  insecticides?  Is  it  a  federal 
responsibility  to  do  research  so  that  dangers 
are  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  On  the  question  of 
responsibility,  I  cannot  very  well  answer  that 
without  knowing  what  we  are  out  to  do.  If 
we  suddenly  came  upon  some  problem  that 
we  had  to  attack  we  would  accept  certain 
responsibility,  but  we  do  have  an  inter- 
departmental liaison  with  the  federal  people 
on  it. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
two  or  three  questions  and  maybe  we  could 
take  them  one  at  a  time. 

About  30  years  ago,  Roy  Muma,  the  game 
warden  in  our  area,  whom  many  of  you  are 
no  doubt  acquainted  with— I  know  many  of 
the  department  people  know  him— seized  a 
truckload  of  perch  because  there  was  a  limit 
on  size.  As  I  gather  from  the  conversation 
here  this  afternoon,  there  apparently  is  no 
limit  on  the  size  of  perch.  Is  that  right,  and 
if  so,  when  was  the  size  limit  taken  off? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  came  oflF  in  1959. 


Mr.  Bukator:  What  was  the  purpose  of  that 
in  regard  to  perch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  broad  reason  was  to 
allow  fishermen  to  get  more  fish. 

Mr.  Bukator:  And  now  they  are  becoming 
depleted  because  of  the  fact  they  are  taking 
the  small  ones,  too?  That  is  what  I  gathered 
from  the  conversation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  our  view  here  is 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  good  fish  smaller  than 
the  eight-inch  size  for  perch,  and  if  they 
were  not  allowed  to  be  taken  they  would  go 
to  waste  and  be  lost,  whereas  they  do  have  a 
value. 

I  might  just  take  this  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning that  there  were  placed  on  the  desks 
of  hon.  members  yesterday,  Statistical  Refer- 
ence of  Lands  and  Forests  Administration, 
1965.  It  differs  from  the  report  that  was  put 
on  the  desks  of  all  hon.  members  a  few  days 
previously  in  that  in  some  cases  in  the  tables 
it  does  have  statistics  more  up  to  the  minute 
than  the  end  of  1964,  compared  to  those 
shown  in  the  earlier  report,  which  indicates 
on  the  front  that  it  is  for  a  somewhat  earlier 
period.  But  the  statistics  on  page  37  do 
show— if  hon.  members  are  interested,  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls  might  be 
interested— that  there  has  been  a  definite 
trend  upward  in  the  quantity  of  perch  taken, 
from  quite  low  figures  to  larger  ones,  although 
I  think  this  last  year  there  has  been  some- 
thing of  a  decline.  The  trend  seems  to  be 
upward  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Then  the  difference  of  opinion 
between  these  two  hon.  members  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  eventually,  and  we  will 
find  out  who  wants  the  eight-inch  size  limit 
put  on  and  the  others  who  do  not  want  any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  reason  it  is  wanted  is  that  in  the 
United  States,  where  there  is  a  big  market, 
the  sizing  is  important. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  only  fished  with  a  pole 
between  Niagara  Falls  and  Turkey  Point.  I 
did  like  to  fish  in  Lake  Erie;  it  was  a  good 
spot  to  go  for  an  afternoon,  or  a  day  or  two. 
There  were  blue  pickerel  in  the  lake  at  one 
time.  They  seem  to  be  somewhat  depleted. 
And  the  yellow  pickerel  have  very  quickly 
gone.  Is  that  the  experience  of  the  research 
people?  Is  that  true,  and  if  so,  why  did  that 
happen?  Or  do  your  people  know  that?  What 
does  the  hon.  Minister  say  about  the  blue 
pickerel  and  the  yellow?  The  blues  have  gone 
completely! 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  cannot  give  the  hon. 
member  an  answer  at  the  moment  on  the 
specific  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  the  blue 
or  yellow  pickerel.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
perhaps  one  has  replaced  the  other,  but  I  am 
getting  into  a  field  of  some  conjecture  there. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Under  research  branch: 
The  hon.  Minister  has  heard  the  argument 
many  times,  that  apparently  some  of  the  boats 
that  come  into  dock  to  refuel  have  a  certain 
gallonage  of  oil  left  over  and  they  do  not 
care  to  mix  the  two.  I  understand  from 
arguments  that  have  come  up  here  in  the 
House  before,  that  they  spill  the  few  gallons 
that  are  left  in  their  tanks  before  they  refuel 
when  they  come  into  the  ports.  Would  it  be 
possible  that  that  type  of  pollution  is  having 
something  to  do  with  the  depletion  of  our 
fish?  Has  your  research  department  found 
that  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  could  not  pinpoint 
perhaps  a  single  vote  for  that,  but  accumula- 
tive effects  might  definitely  be  damaging,  yes. 
There  would  be  no  question  there  about  a  lot 
of  pollution. 

Actually,  on  that  question  of  pollution,  we 
are  joining  with  other  departments  respon- 
sible, in  doing  all  we  can.  Another  depart- 
mental committee  of  senior  civil  servants  has 
been  set  up  in  the  last  few  days  to  help  the 
water  resources  branch,  which  has  the  chief 
burden  of  working  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  imagine  you  would  be  work- 
ing on  that,  because  it  was  quite  serious  at 
one   time. 

Now,  the  other  thing  is  the  industrial 
wastes,  and  I  suppose  that  would  come  under 
the  water  resources  branch,  but  it  does  affect 
the  fishing.  The  industrial  wastes  that  are 
spilled  into  the  rivers  and  into  our  lakes,  no 
doubt  would  afi^ect  the  fish  population,  or 
would  they  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  answer  as  far  as  we 
would  say,  is  yes,  but  again  I  think  that  the 
water  resources  people  are  the  ones  who  are 
doing  the  real  examination. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  follow  up 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara 
Falls,  concerning  the  length  of  fish,  I  realize 
the  desire  of  people  who  process  fish  wanting 
to  keep  a  continuous  operation,  and  especially 
in  all  types  of  fish. 

But  I  just  wonder  what  happens  to  these 
very  small  perch  that  are  caught.  Possibly  the 
hon.  Minister  could  inform  the  House  what 
happens  to  them.  I  know  that  in  most  states 
of  the  United  States  that  an  eight-inch  size 
is  required,  because  only  a  five-inch  fillet  is 


allowed  into  their  jurisdiction.  I  understand 
there  were  some  40-odd  fines  levied  in  the 
state  of  Ohio  last  year  for  undersized  fish. 
I  know  my  own  processors  want  a  large  fish 
because  they  are  much  easier  to  handle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  there  is  definitely 
a  problem  in  the  other  direction  on  that,  too, 
as  to  size  and  as  to  where  it  perhaps  gets  into 
the  distribution;  but  I  have  already  indicated 
that  we  are  doing  a  thorough  examination  of 
all  these  problems.  On  the  basis  of  what  this 
group  and  that  group  want,  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  sort  out  anything  that  looks  like 
the  unanimity  to  seriously  influence  our 
decision  in  any  way.  But  we  certainly  want 
to  find  a  solution,  and  we  agree  that  there 
are  several  real  problems  in  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  was 
saying  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  fishing 
in  Lake  Erie,  I  just  had  a  telephone  call  from 
Erieau  to  tell  me  that  the  buyers  have  asked 
the  fishermen  to  just  produce  the  eight-inch 
perch. 

Now  this  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mercial fishermen.  They  would  like  these 
regulations  put  on  by  the  government,  so  they 
will  know  they  are  either  on  or  off.  They  do 
not  want  the  buyers  to  be  regulating  the  size 
themselves.  They  think  it  should  be  the  gov- 
ernment which  says  whether  they  should 
have  the  eight-inch  perch  or  whether  they 
should  not.  The  commercial  fishermen  would 
like  the  regulations  to  come  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  This  would  look  as  if 
there  is  a  definite  move  in  the  industry  itself, 
amongst  the  buyers,  to  insist  on  grading. 
Well,  of  course,  grading  is  grading  whether 
it  is  done  that  way  or  some  other  way.  If 
they  require  grading  for  a  certain  market, 
perhaps  that  would  meet  the  situation  partly. 
But  at  the  moment  I  would  not  be  prepared 
to  change  what  I  have  already  said  today. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  should  the 
commercial  fishermen  become  almost  unani- 
mous in  regard  to  this  eight-inch  minimum, 
would  the  department  consider  enforcing  a 
rule  on  this  size  on  gill  nets  in  order  to  dis- 
allow the  selling  of  nets  with  a  smaller  mesh 
than  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  that  were  to  be  done, 
I  understand  the  preferable  way  would  be  by 
a  size  limit  on  the  fish.  It  would  have  to  be 
either  a  size  limit  on  the  fish  or  a  size  limit 
on  the  mesh. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  return  to  the  ques- 
tion of  bounty,  the  wolf  bounty.  The  state  of 
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Michigan  not  too  long  ago  had  their  conserva- 
tion authorities,  in  fact  the  united  conservation 
clubs  of  the  state,  go  into  a  programme  of 
"mutiny  on  the  bounty."  They  could  see  no 
value  in  keeping  the  bounty  on  wolves.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  comments  from  the  Michigan 
united  conservation  clubs  was  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  futility  of  bounty  payments  is  dis- 
closed by  the  figures  on  bounty  payments 
themselves.  If,  as  bounty  proponents  con- 
tend, bounties  will  reduce  the  number  of 
predators,  there  should  be  at  some  time 
or  other  a  lessening  amount  of  bounties 
year  after  year,  yet  nothing  of  this  sort 
has  happened. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  care  to  comment 
concerning  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Michigan 
conservation  clubs  on  the  elimination  of  the 
bounty  on  wolves;  and  is  the  hon.  Minister 
satisfied  that  the  bounty  is  serving  some  pur- 
pose in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  are  satisfied  it  is 
serving  some  purpose.  We  have  found  noth- 
ing, so  far  at  any  rate,  to  take  its  place.  While 
certainly  there  might  be  an  appeal  to  take  it 
off  in  some  quarters,  I  can  see  a  few  dele- 
gations coming  down  here  post-haste  to  give 
us  the  dickens  if  we  ever  thought  of  taking 
it  off. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Minister,  with  regard  to  the 
bounty  that  you  have  paid,  I  notice  it  is 
$49,999.  This  is  rather  a  strange  amount 
when  the  vote  was  $50,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  the  vote  was  $50,- 
000.  Sometimes  there  is  a  carry-over. 
Actually,  in  this  particular  year,  if  we  are 
voted  $50,000  now,  we  may  have  to  pay  out 
$3,000  or  $4,000  in  claims  that  will  come  in 
the  end  of  March,  because  in  this  current 
year  the  actual  amount  really  is  over  $50,000. 

Mr.  Troy:  Oh,  I  thought  it  might  be  for 
part  of  a  wolf,  or  a  wolf  without  a  tail  or 
something  like  that. 

There  is  in  your  estimates  a  grant  to  the 
Ontario  trappers  association  of  $5,000.  The 
trappers  of  the  province  are  quite  concerned 
about  this  grant,  and  I  know  that  we  in 
North  Bay,  where  the  headquarters  for  the 
fur  auctions  are,  want  to  see  that  the  trapping 
industry  develops  and  progresses. 

Now  there  are  some  people  who  wonder 
why  the  dickens  the  government  is  paying  a 
grant  to  the  trappers  association.  In  order  that 
this  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
may  be  somewhat  concerned  may  be  relieved, 
would  you  explain  to  the  House  just  why  you 
are  giving  the  grant  to  the  association? 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  As  my  hon.  friend  prob- 
ably knows,  this  association  has  been  going 
through  quite  considerable  growing  pains 
and  has  gradually  brought  up  the  whole  sales 
process  to  a  much  higher  level  than  it  used 
to  be.  Last  night  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
discussion,  emanating  for  the  most  part  from 
opposite,  about  what  we  were  doing  or  what 
we  were  failing  to  do  for  the  Indians  and  so 
forth.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
have,  I  think,  helped  very  substantially. 

The  trappers,  the  bulk  of  the  trappers,  are 
the  Indians.  We  think  that  this  grant  has 
been  helpful.  They  need  the  money,  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that.  I  think  they  still  need 
the  money.  They  are  even  ambitious  enough 
to  want  to  get  a  building,  if  they  can,  of  a 
more  permanent  nature  in  North  Bay. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  am  not  disturbed  at  all  with 
the  grant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  They  are  looking  ahead 
also,  but  as  of  this  moment  we  consider  this 
grant  justified  and  required  to  keep  maintain- 
ing staff. 

The  price  of  furs  this  year,  by  the  way,  has 
not  been  as  good  as  last  year  in  beaver  and 
a  number  of  other  furs.  But  the  quality  and 
the  number  has  been  good. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  want 
to  say  that  I  was  disturbed  by  the  grants,  but 
those  outside  the  House  may  wonder  why  the 
hon.  Minister  has  given  the  trappers  $5,000. 
I  agree  that  it  is  good  for  the  development  of 
the  trapping  industry,  and  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, we  in  North  Bay  are  very  happy  to 
be  the  centre  for  the  auction.  We  hope  that 
the  association  will  be  able  to  build  a  new 
building  which  will  also  help  the  develop- 
ment because  we  believe,  and  I  think  those 
in  the  department  and  the  industry  feel,  that 
that  auction  can  be  one  of  the  largest,  not 
only  in  Canada  but  in  North  America. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  pursue  briefly  the  comments 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- Walkerville 
about  the  bounty.  I  understand  that  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  has  discontinued  the  bounty; 
Michigan  is  in  the  process  of  discontinuing  it, 
or  has  done  so.  Is  the  hon.  Minister's  depart- 
ment taking  any  steps  to  study  this  question 
as  to  whether  the  bounty  should  be  continued 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  whether  it 
serves  any  useful  purpose  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  conservation  of  wildlife? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  we  have  been  con- 
stantly studying  it  and  very  often  we  take 
the  lead.   We  find  very  often  that  soirie  of  the 
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decisions  made  in  this  province  by  this  de- 
partment are  followed  in  other  jurisdictions. 
While  for  those  particular  areas  that  the  hon. 
member  has  mentioned  what  they  are  doing 
may  be  applicable  to  their  area,  and  may  be 
helpful  to  us  in  our  studies,  we  are  certainly 
not,  at  the  moment,  of  the  view  that  there 
should  be  any  change  in  our  policy. 

I  have  a  statement  here  on  livestock  losses 
and  predator  control  which  conservation  offi- 
cers, who  are  trained  in  control  techniques 
and  records,  have  kept  on  all  complaints 
of  predation:  Kinds  and  numbers  of  livestock 
•destroyed;  species  of  predator  responsible; 
and  result  of  control  efforts.  It  is  possible 
that  not  all  predation  on  livestock  has  been 
reported  to  the  department,  but  that  is 
improbable. 

To  date  there  have  been  a  total  of  57 
complaints  of  predation  on  livestock  in  the 
forest  district  of  Cochrane,  Kapuskasing, 
Sudbury,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Parry  Sound, 
Pembroke,  Tweed,  Kemptville  and  Fort 
Frances;  Swastika,  Port  Arthur,  North  Bay 
and  Lindsay  have  not  reported  any  com- 
plaints of  this  nature.  Sioux  Lookout, 
Geraldton,  Kenora,  White  River,  Gogama 
and  Chapleau  do  not  have  predator  control 
•officers  since  livestock  losses  have  not  been 
a  problem  in  these  districts. 

Similarly  the  districts  of  Lake  Erie,  Lake 
Simcoe  and  Lake  Huron  did  not  consider 
predation  was  significant. 

Then  there  follows  a  number  of  quantities  of 
sheep,  and  so  forth,  that  have  been  affected; 
and  there  is  a  table— I  might  give  the  numbers 
that  are  given  here  of  livestock  killed  by 
predators: 

Since  June  1963,  the  following  livestock 
have  been  reported  killed  by  predators:  19 
cattle,  273  sheep,  nine  other  types. 

Control  action  was  carried  out  in 
response  to  all  complaints. 

This   is    the   report   of   the   predator   control 

group  of  our  department: 

Results  have  not  been  reported  yet  in 
ten  cases.  In  the  remaining  47  cases,  the 
following  were  destroyed:  one  lynx,  ten 
dogs,  32  bears,  and  47  wolves.  There  has 
been  no  recurrence  of  predation  in  these 
47  cases. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  in  regard  to— I  do  not  know 
which  vote  it  comes  under,  but  it  comes  under 
this  vote  because  this  is  in  regard  to  fish  and 
wildlife.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  permit  hunt- 
ing from  snowmobiles  now?  A  great  number 
are  being  used  in  the  bush  as  the  hon.  Min- 
ister very  well  knows,  but  does  he  allow— 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Not  from  a  vehicle, 
which  would  include  a  snowmobile.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  hunt  from  the  vehicle;  they 
must  be  out  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  vehicle 
includes  a  snowmobile. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  each  year  the 
fact  that  the  opening  seasons  vary  between 
the  province  of  Ontario  and  the  state  of 
Michigan  is  brought  up  in  this  House.  To 
what  extent  has  the  hon.  Minister  gone 
toward  having  matching  dates  for  fishing 
seasons  and  hunting  seasons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Our  people  met  with  the 
Michigan  people  in  September  last  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  situation,  and  we 
feel  that  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can,  at 
the  moment,  to  work  out  reciprocal  dates. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  hon.  Minister  has  not 
arrived  at  any  conclusion  as  to  whether  he 
should  adopt  their  date  or  they  adopt  his  date, 
as  far  as  muskellunge  and  bass  are  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  understand  that  the 
two  jurisdictions  are  agreed  on  practically  all 
points,  so  I  would  expect  that  would  be 
reflected  in  the  dates. 

Mr.  Newman:  We  can  look  forward  next 
year,  then,  to  having  uniformity  between  the 
two  jurisdictions,  I  hope. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  answer  there  would 
be  "almost." 

Mr.  Newman:  That  is  a  good  start,  anyway, 
then.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  fish  and  wildlife  committee,  so  I  do  not 
know  if  this  problem  has  been  discussed  at 
that  committee,  but  the  Windsor  branch  of 
the  Essex  county  sportsmen's  association— an 
organization  much  concerned  with  conserva- 
tion-has requested  that  additional  officers  be 
added  to  both  the  Lake  Erie  and  the  Lake 
Huron  districts.  Will  their  request  be  com- 
plied with  by  the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  overall  total  will 
go  up  by  five  this  year  if  these  estimates  are 
passed;  and  then  the  question  of  where  they 
will  be  distributed  will  have  to  be  considered, 
and  I  would  expect  there  would  be  some  gain 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  help  them  a  bit 
and  consider  adding  one  or  two  men  to  either 
of  the  two  districts? 

On  the  next  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  should  leave  this  to  the  hon.  member 
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for     Essex     South,     since     the     Jack     Miner 
sanctuary  is  in  his  riding. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Thank  you.  Before  speaking 
on  the  Jack  Miner  bird  sanctuary,  I  have  one 
further  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  in 
regard  to  commercial  fishing.  I  beheve  that 
it  was  six  years  ago  that  commercial  trawling 
was  introduced  into  Lake  Erie  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  and  since  then  it  has  become  an 
accepted  fact.  It  is  in  many  areas  of  the  lake, 
I  believe  that  licensing  is  still  on  a  temporary 
basis.  Has  this  become  an  established  method 
of  fishing  on  Lake  Erie? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Licensing  now  is  on  a 
yearly  basis  and  it  is  $100  for  a  trawl. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
on  the  Jack  Miner  migratory  bird  foundation. 
No  doubt  all  hon.  members  of  the  House 
receive  brochures  from  this  foundation  quite 
frequently,  and  I  would  draw  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  that  this  foundation  was 
enacted  by  this  House,  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture, in  a  special  Act,  in  1936.  Technically, 
the  Ontario  Legislature  dictates  the  policy 
on  how  this  sanctuary  is  to  be  run  and  oper- 
ated, as  such,  and  during  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a  great  drive  by  the  people 
of  the  township  of  Gosfield  South  and  the 
town  of  Kingsville  to  have  washroom  facilities 
established  on  these  premises. 

Actually,  the  people  of  the  area  do  not 
require  these  facilities,  but  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  people  coming  to  this  great  tourist 
attraction  from  far  distant  points— by  car  as 
well  as  busloads  of  school  children— certainly 
do  require  these  facilities. 

Approximately  two  weeks  ago  the  reeve  of 
Gosfield  South  spoke  very  vocally  on  this 
matter  at  the  St.  Clair  regional  development 
association,  and  subsequently  I  forwarded  his 
comments  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information  (Mr.  Auld);  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Cabinet;  and  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell),  as  well  as  the 
hon.  Minister. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  has  given  this  request 
any  further  consideration  and  should  he  be 
the  only  Minister  to  approach  in  the  future  in 
regard  to  requests  on  the  Jack  Miner  bird 
sanctuary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  perhaps  if  the 
hon.  member  would  just  specify  what  it  is 
he  is  requesting,  I  might- 
Mr,  Paterson:  They  are  requesting  wash- 
room facilities  to  be  established  at  this 
sanctuary. 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  that  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  under  consideration,  as  my  hon. 
friend  says.  We  do  give  this  grant.  It 
might  be  that  it  is  better  to  handle  those 
sort  of  things  through  the  grant  and  let  the 
responsibility  be  on  the  person  running  the 
sanctuary.  However,  it  is  being  considered 
and,  if  it  is  to  be  granted,  we  have  to  go  to 
the  sources  who  provide  the  funds  to  enable 
us  to  do  this  sort  of  thing.  I  cannot  say  at 
the  moment  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Well,  I  would  like  to  estab- 
lish that  since  this  was  created  by  an  Act  of 
this  Legislature,  and  is  technically  the  prop- 
erty of  the  province  of  Ontario,  we  would  be 
spending  Ontario's  money  on  our  own  prop- 
erty. I  think  this  would  be  very  fitting,  and 
no  one  could  object  to  this. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  comments  to  those  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  South  in  strongly  recom- 
mending to  this  hon.  Minister  that  he  get 
together  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information  and  see  that  either  a  grant  of 
sufficient  size  is  given  to  the  Jack  Miner 
migratory  bird  foundation  or  that  facilities  be 
constructed  there.  If  the  hon.  Minister  were 
to  visit  the  area  at  this  time  of  year,  he  would 
see  thousands  of  American  tourists,  flocking 
into  the  area,  to  see  a  most  unusual  type  of 
attraction,  something  that  they  would  have  to 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  in  their  own  jurisdic- 
tion to  see,  and  I  think  that  this  sanctuary  is 
worthy  of  a  little  more  consideration  as  far  as 
the  washroom  facilities  are  concerned.  It  is 
a  shame  that  people  have  to  use  the  gas 
stations  in  the  area  and  that  facilities  are 
not  available— and  primarily  not  available  be- 
cause assistance  from  this  government  is  not 
sufficient. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  WiUiam):  Mr. 
Chairman,  getting  back  to  the  question  of 
the  bounty  on  wolves,  a  most  interesting 
item  came  to  my  attention  just  recently.  As  a. 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  very  intriguing  article; 
one  of  the  paragraphs  particularly: 

The  system  of  paying  bounties  has  too 
many  loopholes  for  fraud,  says  G.  A.  West, 
supervisor  ( '"  predator  control  in  British 
Columbia.  And  in  Ottawa,  a  wildlife 
authority  adds:  "Introduce  a  bounty  and 
watch  the  frauds  go  by." 

As  a  result,  provincial  governments  have 
been  showing  a  growing  tendency  to  rear 
up  on  their  hind  legs  and  bare  their  legis- 
lative teeth  when  bovmties  are  mentioned. 
Many  of  the  bounties  have  been  taken  off 
many  of  the  animals  throughout  Canada. 
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^nd  going  on: 

Now  that  Quebec  has  stopped  paying 
wolf  bounties  and  Ontario  is  still  paying 
them  it  seems  a  certainty  that  Ontario  will 
be  underwriting  Quebec  wolves.  Ontario's 
wolf  bounties  have  averaged  $50,000  annu- 
ally in  recent  years.  Practical-minded  wild- 
life experts  predict  an  upward  trend  for  the 
future  now  that  Quebec  has  discontinued 
the  bounty. 

It  seems  reasonably  possible  that  with  Quebec 
<liscontinuing  the  bounty  and  Ontario  con- 
tinuing the  bounty,  some  people,  probably 
from  the  province  of  Quebec,  may  possibly 
try  to  collect  the  bounty  on  animals  brought 
from  Quebec  into  Ontario.  This  has  happened 
with  other  animals  in  various  parts  of  Canada. 
Again,  in  still  another  form  of  fraud,  people 
raised  wolves  in  Ontario  at  one  time  to  collect 
the  bounty,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister 
and  the  deputy  Minister  are  both  very  well 
aware  of  this  fact. 

Dr.  C.  H.  D.  Clarke,  chief  of  the  fish  and 
■wildlife  branch  in  The  Ontario  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  states:  "I  do  not  believe 
this  practice  is  common  now,  since  a  permit 
is  required  to  keep  wolves  in  captivity."  But 
he  leaves  a  loophole  for  suggestion  that  this 
is  still  being  carried  on  to  some  extent  in 
some  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

It  is  amazing  what  can  be  done  when  you 
read  up  on  this  bounty  situation.  Remarkably 
enough,  one  of  British  Columbia's  best  known 
cases  of  bounty  fraud  came  to  light  when  the 
government  paid  a  bounty  on  wild  horses  in 
the  interior,  collectable  by  turning  in  the 
animals'  ears.  One  man  turned  in  hundreds. 
His  brother,  who  worked  at  a  coastal 
slaughterhouse  had  been  shipping  him  horses' 
ears.  This  sort  of  thing  may  seem  funny,  but 
it  has  its  very  serious  repercussions,  or 
possible  repercussions,  in  that  a  very  real 
degree  of  fraud  could  be  perpetrated  upon 
the  people  of  this  province  and  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  province. 

I  am  very  interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
hearing  from  the  hon.  Minister  as  to  just 
what  is  the  background  thinking  on  this  whole 
subject.  The  Quebec  angle  in  particular  is 
the  one  that  intrigues  me,  because  with  the 
two  boundaries  as  they  are,  there  is  no  line 
that  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  number  of  wolf 
bounties  that  could  be  claimed  emanating 
from  Quebec.  Of  course  the  bounty  is  not 
paid  there  now,  and  there  is  every  possibility 
that  very  large  numbers  of  wolves  may  be 
brought  into  this  province  and  the  bounty 
claimed  upon  the  provincial  Treasury  here. 

The    most    popular    of    the    many    frauds 


perpetrated  by  bounty  collectors  is  the  geo- 
graphical switch,  which  is  exactly  what  I  am 
referring  to.  It  works  this  way.  County  A 
places  a  bounty  on  an  animal.  County  B 
adjoining,  with  the  same  predator,  does  not, 
or  offers  less.  The  result  is  that  county  A  pays 
for  county  B's  predators. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister  and  I  would  hope  that  his  depart- 
ment can  give  us  a  very  clear  picture  as  to 
what  the  department  envisages  with  regard 
to  fictitious  or  fraudulent  claims.  Further  than 
that,  I  would  like  to  put  to  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question  as  to  which  area  in  Ontario  at  the 
present  time  accounts  for  most  bounty  claims. 
That  is,  from  where  do  they  emanate  in  this 
province— what  portion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  first  of  all 
that  in  this  province  we  only  pay  a  bounty 
on  wolves— that  is  a  Lands  and  Forests  bounty 
—and  most  of  this  material  that  my  friend 
has  been  quoting  from  has  to  do  with  other 
types  of  animals  altogether. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  only  mentioned  horses  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  there  are  two  ears  on  a 
horse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  but  what  I  wanted 
to  point  out  is  that  we  have  in  our  depart- 
ment, well-trained,  responsible  people.  The 
proof  has  to  be  furnished  before  the  bounty 
is  obtained  and  we  do  not  think,  no  matter 
what  my  friend  might,  from  reading  about 
BC,  and  what  they  think  out  there,  that  any- 
body is  putting  anything  over  our  oflBcers 
charged  with  this. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  that  first  of  all,  to 
collect  the  bounty,  the  applicant  must  present 
satisfactory  evidence  that  a  wolf  has  been 
killed  as  prescribed  in  the  Act,  and  that  means 
there  must  be  sufficient  of  the  animal  pro- 
duced so  that  there  could  be  no  chance  of 
half  or  another  section  of  it  coming  in  later 
to  give  evidence  of  a  second  run  at  the  same 
wolf.  This  may  take  the  form  of  the  whole 
pelt  or  the  unskinned  head.  An  affidavit  is 
also  required  by  the  person  applying  for  the 
bounty,  so  that  he  must  swear  he  is  doing 
something  that  is  truthful  and  proper,  and  if 
he  is  found  out  in  something  else,  he  would 
be  guilty  of  a  very  serious  offence. 

On  that  basis,  we  have  nothing  to  make 
us  think  that  we  are  being  defrauded  in  this 
field.  We  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
this  sort  of  thing.  We  believe  that,  because 
of  the  overall  picture.  The  distribution,  I 
think,  is  fairly  general.  We  could  get  a 
breakdown  by  areas.  We  could  easily  get 
the  exact  number  from  each  of  our  22  districts 
and  give  that  to  the  hon.  member  if  he  wants 
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,it,  but  at  the  moment  we  are  not  at  all  of 
the  view  that  we  are  being  gypped. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Mr.  Chairman,  believe  me 
I  am  not  being  malicious  when  I  suggest  that 
the  department  might  keep  a  fairly  close  eye 
upon  the  area  of  the  hon.  member  for  Nipis- 
sing.  That  is  very  close  to  the  Quebec  border 
and  I  know  there  are  a  number  of  wolves  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  If  I  suggested  a 
fraud,  I  would  be  stepped  on. 

Mr.  Troy:  Most  of  the  wolves  up  in  our 
area,  I  think,  are  the  human  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  fall  there  was  an  article 
in  the  North  Bay  Nugf^et.  It  is  headed: 
"Lotteries  Soon  on  Who  Can  Hunt  and  Fish 
in  the  North."  The  young  reporter  had  gone 
to  see  the  supervisor  of  fish  and  wildlife  in 
the  North  Bay  district,  and  as  he  pointed  out, 
the  only  way  to  have  quality  hunting  and 
quality  fishing  is  to  set  up  some  kind  of 
system  to  decide  just  who  can  hunt. 

Has  the  department  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  lotteries  where  you  take  your  chance 
on  getting  a  licence?  Do  you  think  it  is  go- 
ing to  come  to  that  stage,  because  certainly 
the  district  of  Nipissing  is  on  the  fringe  of  the 
deer  country  and  the  deer  are  not  as  plentiful 
as  we  would  hope  they  would  be.  It  is  good 
moose  country.  Do  you  think  you  will  ever 
come  to  the  system  of  lotteries? 

Hon,  Mr.  Roberts:  We  have  not  reached  a 
point  of  desperation  in  the  sense  of  so  many 
people  wanting  to  hunt  that  we  have  to  get 
into  the  lottery  business.  But  there  are  some 
areas— for  instance,  down  at  Darlington  Park 
—where  they  do  have  pheasant  hvmts.  Only 
so  many  are  allowed  in.  They  line  up  in  the 
morning  and  I  think  about  25  are  allowed  in. 
Later  in  the  day,  if  some  of  them  have  with- 
drawn and  there  is  room  to  let  two  or  three 
more  in,  that  is  done.  That  is  the  nearest 
thing  we  have  to  that  kind  of  control. 

Mr.  Troy:  Is  it  public  or  private? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  are  working  on  a 
controlled  area  in  Clyde  and  Bruton  town- 
ships. Permits  for  camps  in  these  townships 
are  issued  for  a  fee  of  $20.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  sites  available.  In  that 
way  we  are  controlling  certain  areas. 

Mr.  Troy:  Certainly  you  have  controlled  it 
in  the  Pembroke  and  Parry  Sound  districts. 
You  do  not  allow  any  more  hunt  camps.  Very 
likely  it  will  come  soon  in  Nipissing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  are  coming  to  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  sort  of  lottery  system 


in  the  Georgian  Bay  area  has  been  mooted 
but  has  not  reached  any  point  of  decision. 

Mr.  Troy:  One  of  the  problems  that  your 
people  have  is  in  checking  the  kill  during  the 
hunting  season.  I  understand  in  Quebec  they 
must  report  within  three  days.  In  Ontaria 
it  is  a  voluntary  system,  is  it  not?  There  is 
no  compulsion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Again  I  can  only  say 
that  we  feel  we  are  getting  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  give  us  the  proper  statistics  to  work 
from. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  notice  your  biologist  in  Nipis- 
sing says  he  would  like  to  get  about  100  jaws^ 
a  year  and  he  only  gets  about  25.  That  is  not 
a  very  good  percentage,  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  have  a  good  many 
sportsmen's  organizations,  you  know,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  their 
co-operation  more  and  more.  I  think,  gener- 
ally speaking,  they  are  pretty  co-operative. 
With  these  safeguards,  I  think  we  do  not 
want  to  worry  the  hunter  to  death,  you  know, 
about  what  he  is  doing.  We  hope  he  will  be 
successful,  and  we  hope  we  will  get  as  much 
information  as  possible. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  he  is  worried  enough  in  the 
bush  nowadays.  He  sometimes  take  a  chance 
on  his  life  when  he  gets  out  there. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Thrasher  (Windsor-Sandwich): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  what  is  being  done  about  the 
pheasant  population  in  Essex  county.  I  under- 
stand that  a  test  was  taken  last  year  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  hen  pheasants  should 
be  included  in  the  bag,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  have  that  answer  for  us 
today. 

I  also  see  by  the  Windsor  News  that  the 
pheasant  season  might  be  cut  off  completely 
and  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  being  done 
about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  plant  annually  about 
10,000  pheasants  in  Essex  county.  There  is 
concern  about  the  shooting  of  hen  pheasants 
and  that  is  definitely  under  consideration  but 
it  has  not  been  prohibited  as  of  this  moment. 
I  think  that  is  what  the  hon.  member  is  lead- 
ing up  to.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  any 
help  we  can  get  from  you  and  other  hon. 
members  from  that  area  in  relation  to  the 
picture  if  you  would  give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Thrasher:  My  suggestion  last  fall  called 
for  a  little  card  that  the  hunter  was  supposed 
to  fill  out,  asking  whether  or  not  he  was  in 
favour  of  shooting  hen  pheasants.    I  would 
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like  to  know  what  the  answer  was  to  that 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  will  have  to  check  on 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1002. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
it  was  last  year  that  the  government  amended 
The  Game  and  Fish  Act  to  broaden  the 
definition  of  "firearm"  to  include  the  pellet 
gun.  I  understand  that  since  then  anybody 
using  this  must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age 
and  must  have  received  instruction  from  a 
safe-hunter  instructor,  and  so  on.  I  have 
been  rather  intrigued  at  the  appearance  in 
many  of  the  country  weeklies  of  stories  that 
obviously  have  emanated  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  warning  parents 
and  younger  people  with  regard  to  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  use  of  this  gun.  I 
was  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  any 
report  as  to  what  the  picture  is  with  this 
amendment  and  the  changes  it  might  have 
brought  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  cannot  answer  directly 
on  that  with  regard  to  the  change  in  the 
definition.  I  imagine,  for  one  thing,  that  the 
time  is  too  short  to  have  anything  concrete  to 
report  directly.  But  our  hunter  safety  pro- 
gramme and  the  work  in  that  direction  is 
progressing,  and  I  take  it  that  it  is  in  that 
field  that  the  hon.  member  is  bringing  the 
matter  up. 

We  introduced  the  patch  into  the  townships 
last  year.  It  has  only  been  in  use  for  one  year 
and  the  results,  as  reported,  would  indicate 
that  this  has  been  a  well-accepted  and  useful 
identification  in  the  bush  for  various  reasons, 
particularly  perhaps  in  connection  with  pos- 
sible trespassing.  The  statistics  for  safety  this 
year,  I  am  glad  to  say— as  to  fatal  accidents 
and  as  to  numbers  of  accidents— are  down 
slightly  in  the  preliminary  figures  from  1963, 
and  1963  was  below  1962.  In  this  respect,  for 
what  the  statistics  are  worth,  it  would  look 
as  if  the  safety  situation  is  not  getting  worse 
and  is  probably  improving.  However,  it  is 
too  soon  yet  to  assess  the  progress  made  by 
the  training  method. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1964  some  85,034  people 
had  received  certificates  through  the  various 
training  sources  that  have  been  aiding  in  this 
work,  and  while  the  department  is  consider- 
ing for  the  future  having  special  training 
centres  under  its  own  jurisdiction,  we  do 
recognize  in  the  figures  I  have  mentioned 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  efficiency  in  the 
methods  of  training  at  present.  We  always 
have  the  problem  of  how  far  we  could  go  to 


restrict  the  non-resident  hunters  coming  in 
here  in  relation  to  qualifications.  We  are 
accepting,  at  the  present  time,  their  local 
equivalents  of  the  training  being  given  here 
through  our  clubs.  Generally  speaking,  I 
think  we  can  be  somewhat  optimistic  about 
tlie  safety  effect  of  the  programme. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  hon.  Minister's  comment  on  the 
general  field  of  hunting  safety.  As  a  non- 
hunter  I  am  constantly  amazed  at  the  per- 
sistence of  accidents  in  which  human  beings 
go  out  and  shoot  human  beings  and  think  they 
are  something  else.  Presumably  there  has 
been  some  progress  there. 

But  in  relation  to  a  somewhat  smaller  but 
apparently  aggravating  point,  presumably  the 
government  became  sufficiently  exercised 
about  the  dangers  involved  in  the  use  of  a 
pellet  gun  by  young  boys  who  were  just 
going  around  shooting  at  random,  and  as  a 
result  of  its  apprehensions  it  amended  the  Act 
to  bing  the  gun  vmder  "firearms"  and  so 
require  a  licence.  My  query  was  whether 
the  hon.  Minister  felt  the  amendment  has 
served  the  purpose.  I  have  here,  for  example, 
just  one  case— from  the  Flesherton  Advance 
on  February  28.    It  is  a  story  that  ends: 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
would  like  to  warn  all  children  and  parents 
that  the  pellet  gun  is  not  a  harmless  toy 
but  a  deadly  weapon  that  could  kill. 

My  query  was  really,  does  the  government 
feel  that  the  amendment  has  achieved  the 
purpose  which  originally  provoked  its  enact- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  like  to  get  this 
clarified  here  myself.  I  am  told  the  amend- 
ment, as  far  as  pellet  guns  are  concerned, 
was  there  before,  and  is  not  new.  The  new 
part  referred  to  the  longbow  and  the  cross- 
bow in  the  amendment.  But  in  any  event, 
under  the  definition  of  "firearm"  it  includes 
an  air  or  pellet  gun,  a  longbow  and  a  cross- 
bow. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  I  have  been  mis- 
informed by  the  Flesherton  Advance.  The 
newspaper  said  the  amendment  was  made 
last  year. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  for  a  point  of  information: 
Approximately  how  many  deer  are  killed  in 
the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  will  have  that  material 
in  just  a  few  moments.  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber have  any  other  question? 
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Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  becaul* 
we  notice  the  state  of  Michigan,  which  is 
much  smaller  than  our  province,  has  a  kill  of 
approximately  125,000  deer.  The  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  likewise  is  considerably 
smaller,  has  171,000  deer  in  one  season.  I 
hope  the  kill  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
substantially  larger,  or  how  do  we  ever  expect 
to  entice  our  American  friends  to  come  into 
our  province  and  spend  their  money  if  we  do 
not  have  the  deer  for  them  to  kill?  Does  the 
hon.  Minister  have  an  answer  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Deer  licence  sales 
approximate  121,000  per  year,  and  there  has 
been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  sold 
each  year.  During  an  average  year  about 
one  in  four  hunters  is  successful  in  bringing 
home  a  deer.  The  annual  kill  varies  depend- 
ing upon  weather  conditions  and  for  other 
reasons.  One  in  four  seems  to  be  the  yard- 
stick and,  of  course,  it  is  not  all  a  question 
of  the  deer- 
Mr.  Newman:  That  was  one  in  four,  was 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  One  in  four.  121,000 
deer  licence  sales,  divided  by  four,  is  roughly 
30,000. 

Mr.  Newman:  Approximately  30,000.  I 
think  there  should  be  a  concerted  eflFort  to 
increase  the  number  of  deer  as  has  been  done 
In  other  jurisdictions.  If  you  take  a  look  at 
the  state  of  Michigan,  and  if  you  find  it  with 
125,000  deer  killed;  and  the  state  of  Peimsyl- 
vania  with  171,000,  certainly  Ontario  does 
not  sell  itself  as  a  deer-hunting  area.  The 
other  two  states  that  I  have  mentioned  are 
by  far  superior  to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  that  we 
have  a  programme  of  deer  yard  improvement 
which,  of  course,  has  a  tendency  to  preserve 
our  deer  in  the  winter;  and  that  is  being  done 
in  several  places.  We  are  trying  to  increase 
and  improve  the  population.  There  are 
seasons,  of  course,  which  have  very  vigorous 
winter  conditions  sometimes;  and  that  would 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  this.  But  we  will  take 
note  of  what  the  hon.  member  says. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  he  step  up  the  programme  so 
that  there  are  more  deer? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  might  say  that— in  Nipissing— I 
think  we  have  11.4  per  cent  of  the  kill  and, 
as  pointed  out  by  biologists,  it  would  take 
one  hunter  42  days  to  get  one  deer.  Fortu- 
nately, the  moose  population  of  our  area  is 


much  better.    It  is  a  good  place  for  moose 
hunting. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  has 
figures  which  would  indicate  how  many 
counties  in  southern  Ontario  had  an  open 
deer  season  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  have  to  get 
that  for  the  hon.  member.  I  will  have  it 
shortly. 

Mr.  Oliver:  In  the  absence  of  the  figures, 
could  my  hon.  friend  tell  me  what  is  the 
policy  of  the  department  if  a  county  council 
asks  that  a  deer  season  be  opened?  Does 
the  department  automatically  say  "yo"  have 
a  deer  season"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  authority  lies  in  the 
department  to  make  the  decision,  but  we  do 
rely  on  the  local  councils.  Really,  we  leave 
it  to  them  to  determine  whether  or  not,  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
local  area,  hunting  should  take  place  in  that 
area.    That  is  the  normal  procedure. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Can  I  take  it  then  that  the 
department  does  not  have  an  open  season  in 
any  county  in  which  the  county  council  has 
not  expressed  a  wish  to  have  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  that  is  quite 
correct. 

Vote  1002  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1003. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if 
he  has  paid,  or  plans  to  pay,  the  claims  of  the 
fishermen  in  the  Parry  Sound  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  take  it  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  coming  up  again  with  the  question  he 
has  brought  up  two  or  three  times— a  particu- 
lar subject  matter.  This  particular  situation  is 
back  in  the  hands  of  the  fishermen  them- 
selves; to  produce  concrete  evidence  of  the 
basis  for  their  claims.  When  that  comes  back 
to  us  we  will  do  all  in  our  power— with  the 
powers  that  be— to  help  them  in  this  particular 
instance,  because  there  are  certain  reasons 
here  which  would  not  govern  normally. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's policy  is  right,  in  that  he  has  a  closed 
season  at  a  time  when  it  is  their  harvest  time, 
as  it  were,  and  the  losses  incurred  are  heavy 
for  the  fishermen.  In  some  cases  there  are 
three  to  four  thousand  dollars  involved.  They 
have  been  waiting  since  last  April,  and  there 
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are  reams  of  correspondence  to  prove  that 
you  have  intimated  to  them  that  they  were 
going  to  get  paid  last  December.  These  people 
are  still  waiting  for  their  money.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  unfair  treatment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  has  never  been 
any  intimation,  officially  from  me,  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member,  about  them  being 
paid  at  any  time.  All  I  have  said  is  that  the 
claims  are  in  proper  shape,  I  will  pass  them 
on  to  the  people  who  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  claim  of  this  nature 
should  be  paid;  and  that  is  not  in  The  De- 
partment of  Lands  and  Forests  at  all. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  is 
right;  it  was  not  stated  by  him,  but  by  his 
staff.  Correspondence  shows  that  his  staff  has 
intimated  that  they  would  be  paid  last 
December.  I  think  the  treatment  of  these 
commercial  fishermen  has  been  very  unfair 
over  the  years  and  I  think  the  policy  of  the 
government   should  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  we  are  going  to 
do  the  best  we  can,  but  I  think  the  hon. 
member  realizes  that  wherever  there  is  a 
shortage  of  fish  we  have  to  take  a  good  look 
at  the  question  of  fishing  during  the  spawn- 
ing season.  We  have  come  on  the  basis,  in 
the  Georgian  Bay  area,  that  every  second 
year  there  will  be  a  closed  season  during  the 
spawning  season  for  pickerel.  There  would 
be  no  thought  of  these  people  getting  any 
remuneration  for  anything  they  may  think 
they  have  lost  during  that  period  in  the 
future.  The  only  reason  at  all  for  it  at  the 
present  time  is  that  it  came  about  on  short 
notice,  and  they  felt  they  were  aggrieved. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  hon. 
Minister  plan  on  introducing  summer-weight 
uniforms  to  wardens  and  provincial  park 
attendants  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Did  my  hon.  friend 
suggest  a  colour? 

Mr.  Newman:  Not  a  colour,  but  a  summer 
weight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  have  a  pretty  light 
shirt  and  that  sort  of  thing  which  our  people 
wear  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Troy:  Are  they  considered  dressed  in 
a  shirt? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  there  is  a  move- 
ment on  foot  for  a  lighter  uniform. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  How  suc- 
cessful is  the  movement? 


Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1003. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  1003, 
is  this  where  we  could  bring  up  the  problem 
of  the  Dutch  elm  disease,  or  should  that  come 
under  research? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Why  do  you  not  come 
up  to  that  gradually,  instead  of  jumping 
right  into  it?  Does  my  friend  want  to?  It  is 
vote  1003. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  I  did  not  know  whether 
we  should  be  discussing  the  Dutch  elm 
disease  at  this  point,  or  during  vote  1006. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  vote  1006. 

Mr.  Newman:  Right. 

Vote  1003  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1004: 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  vote  could 
the  hon.  Minister  inform  me  whether  the 
licence  of  occupation  which  Hay  and  Com- 
pany had  through  Laurier  and  Ballantyne 
townships  has  been   cancelled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  a  moment  so  I  can  get  myself 
organized. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  is  on  lands  and  surveys  sir,  and 
I  want  to  ask,  the  licence  of  occupation— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  passing  1003.  I  did  not  realize  we  had 
gone  that  fast.  Vote  1004  under  land  surveys, 
number  four? 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  sir.  I  wanted  to  find  out  if 
Hay  and  Company  had  a  license  of  occupa- 
tion in  Laurier  and  Ballantyne  townships.  I 
know  there  is  a  road  that  runs  from  South 
River  to  Round  Lake  and  then  it  is  an 
entrance  into  the  park.  I  wanted  to  know  if 
the  licence  of  occupation  of  Hay  and  Com- 
pany has  been  cancelled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Perhaps  we  should  check 
under  timber  to  be  certain  on  that,  but  I 
understand  from  the  deputy  that  it  is  an 
old  right-of-way  that  has  been  abandoned. 

Mr.  Troy:  And  so  they  have  no  more  rights 
at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  like  to  look 
that  up  under  timber  for  certain.  The  timber 
branch  would  know  more  about  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  On  item  6,  the  grant  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  Ontario  land  surveyors,  I  have  a 
question. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  perhaps  I  can 
deal  with  that  first  question.  I  understand 
that  is  now  used  as  a  public  road  into  Round 
Lake.    Does  that  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  that  does!  I  do  not  know 
if  it  is  a  public  road  coming  into  Ballantyne 
township,  or  has  been  used  as  a  public  road 
yet,  but  thanks  very  much  for  your  answer. 
That  satisfies  me. 

Item  6  in  this  vote,  I  understand  there  was 
to  be  an  amendment  to  The  Land  Surveyors 
Act.  Will  there  be  any  amendment  to  that 
this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  understand  that  helps 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  two  of  the  ex- 
aminers appointed  by  order-in-council. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  was  not  asking  about  the 
grants,  sir.  I  understand  it  was  mooted  that 
there  would  be  an  amendment  to  the  Act 
concerning  land  surveyors,  will  that  be  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  As  to  their  qualifica- 
tions? 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  it  is  voted,  and 
the  surveyors  themselves  would  like  to  re- 
vise their  whole  Act.  They  have  been  doing 
some  work  on  it  and  it  is  at  the  present  time 
at  a  stage  where  certain  qualifications  as  to 
raising  the  standards  for  becoming  a  surveyor 
are  under  consideration.  As  the  House  knows, 
there  is  no  bill  before  it  at  the  present 
time,  but  the  qviestion  of  qualifications  is 
something  that  the  surveyors  themselves  have 
been  discussing. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  this  be  your  bill  or  the 
hon.  Attorney  General's  (Mr.  Wishart's)  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  it  would  be  our  bill. 
The  Surveys  Act  and  The  Land  Svirveyors 
Act  are  under  Lands  and  Forests. 

Mr.  Troy:  With  regard  to  lands,  I  notice  in 
a  communication  from  the  district  forester  in 
the  Nipissing  district  to  a  resident  in  my 
riding  that  the  entire  west  end  of  Lake  Nipis- 
sing is  in  the  north  Georgian  Bay  recreation 
area  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  land 
disposition  in  that  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  I  think  that  is 
correct.  There  is  a  study  proceeding  and 
when  that  is  completed  then  the  question  will 
be  determined  as  to  just  what  would  be  avail- 
able and  what  would  be  held  always  for  the 
public. 

Mr.  Troy:  Have  you  any  idea  just  when 
that  study  will  be  completed? 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  North  asked  how  long,  a  year  ago. 
We  thought  about  a  year.  Now  I  hoped  I 
would  have  that  answer  by  now,  but  the 
latest  I  have  is  it  will  be  a  couple  of  months 
yet  before  it  will  be  ready. 

Mr.  Troy:  What  reservations  have  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  on  High- 
way 63?  I  know  some  of  my  people  were 
anxious  to  get  lots  on  that  highway  and  the 
information  from  your  department  was  that 
the  only  land  available  was  in  the  Eldee  sub- 
division, which  actually  is  a  veterans  sub- 
division. What  reservations  have  Hydro  in 
that  area  that  would  preclude  a  permit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Could  I  know  the  nature 
of  the  reservation  that  he  has  had  drawn  to 
his  attention? 

Mr.  Troy:  The  letter  to  me,  sir,  said,  please 
be  advised  that  due  to  Crown  reservations 
and  HEPC  reservations,  I  presume  that  means 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  we 
have  no  highway  lots  available  in  this  area 
and  the  only  lots  available  are  in  the  Eldee 
subdivision  along  that  highway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  do  not  have  that;  I 
think  that  is  a  matter  where  files  would  have 
to  be  looked  at  before  I  could  answer. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  points  I  would  like  to  raise  in  these  esti- 
mates, one  rather  small  but  important  in  a 
local  sense  and  the  second  one,  I  think,  of 
some  major  public  concern. 

With  regard  to  the  small  one,  during  my 
contribution  to  the  Throne  debate  back  in 
January,  I  half  jocularly  informed  the  newest 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Lanark  (Mr.  Gomme),  that  since  he 
had  become  my  summer  MPP  I  hoped  I 
would  not  have  to  assist  him  in  getting  some 
action  with  regard  to  a  dam  in  connection 
with  Jebb's  Creek  on  Otty  Lake.  To  my 
amazement,  about  a  week  or  so  after  that  I 
was  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  surveyor- 
general,  Robert  G.  Code,  and  copies  of  it  went 
to  many  other  people  including  the  hon. 
Minister  and  his  deputy,  indicating  that  they 
had  received  some  representations  in  this 
connection  as  far  back  as  last  May  4,  and  that 
inadvertently  they  had  been  neglected,  but 
now  they  were  going  to  look  into  the  matter. 

May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  whether  this 
most  important  issue  of  coping  with  the 
levels  of  Otty  Lake  and  the  problem  at  the 
mouth  of  Jebb's  Creek  has  been  dealt  with 
by  his  department? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  is  being  looked  into 
very  carefully.  Now  that  we  know  it  has 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  sanctuary  we 
will  do  all  in  our  power  to  expedite  it  if 
possible. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  look  forward  to  attend- 
ing next  summer's  meetings  of  the  Otty  Lake 
protective  and  conservation  association.  I 
trust  for  the  sake  of  the  future  reputation  of 
the  Conservative  Party  in  that  stronghold  of 
■Conservatism  that  we  will  not  find  that  noth- 
ing has  happened  for  still  another  year.  So  I 
give  the  hon.  Minister  at  least  four  months 
to  salvage  his  good  name  down  there. 

Meanwhile,  if  he  can  keep  our  wharfs 
from  getting  up  on  the  beach  or  shoreline 
too  far— we  face  the  normal  difficulty,  quite 
frankly,  of  lake  levels  today— we  will  appreci- 
ate it.  There  is  a  little  conflict  of  interest 
here,  I  will  confess,  but  there  are  others 
who  are  going  to  benefit  from  it,  too. 

My  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
want  to  raise  is  in  connection— and  this  may 
•or  may  not  be  the  appropriate  place,  but 
somewhere  in  this  department— with  the  issue 
of  the  ACR,  the  Algoma  Central  Railway. 

Last  year  I  raised  this  issue  and  attempted 
to  go  into  some  of  the  details.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister said  I  was  misinforming  the  House  and 
said,  "if  you  will  only  ask  me  a  question  I 
will  give  you  the  answer."  I  just  want  to  set 
aside  some  phases  of  the  subject  which  I 
think  have  been  dealt  with  during  the  year. 
Last  year  we  had  the  rather  astounding  situ- 
ation of  a  private  corporation,  in  effect, 
establishing  its  own  charges  for  land  permits 
and  collecting  them  as  a  feudal  government 
within  a  territory  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
The  hon.  Minister  at  that  time  said  that  he 
was  negotiating,  without  too  much  success 
with  the  ACR,  to  get  it  to  withdraw  from 
these  permits— and  even  more  important,  to 
withdraw  that  rather  astounding  counter- 
move  of  the  ACR,  that  it  would  withdraw  if 
the  government  would  pay  it  $100,000  a  year 
for  five  years  while  it  assessed  the  situation. 

According  to  the  newspapers,  this  aspect 
of  it  has  been  resolved  in  the  intervening 
months.  The  ACR  has  withdrawn  from  the 
field  of  selling  these  land  permits,  and 
secondly,  I  understand  it  has  withdrawn  its 
demand  for  $100,000  a  year. 

However,  I  want  to  get  to  two  other  and, 
to  my  mind,  even  more  important  aspects  of 
the  situation.  One  is  that  when  the  Liberal 
government  in  the  early  1940s  wrote  off 
something  more  than  $2  million  in  accumu- 
lated land  tax  bills  in  return  for  the  ACR 
giving  back  half  of  this  1,700,000  acre  land 
grant,  the  government  of  the  day  extended 


the  tax  exemption  and  the  ACR  has  enjoyed 
that  tax  exemption  for  the  intervening  24  or 
25  years.  Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  hon. 
Minister's  comments  as  found  in  the  May  6, 
1964,  Hansard,  on  page  2883,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister made  this  observation,  and  I  put  it 
to  him  and  ask  him  whether  anything  has 
developed  in  the  interval: 

Acquisition  of  these  lands— 

that   is,    the    remaining   900,000    acres,    if    I 

recall  correctly: 

Acquisition  of  these  lands  at  a  fair  figure 
for  the  province  is  under  consideration  as 
is  also  the  advisability  of  removing  this 
exemption  from  taxation. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  might  report 
to  the  House  what  is  the  present  state  of  his 
negotiations  with  this  private  government 
within  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say— perhaps  for  the  information  of  the  hon. 
member  and  also  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)— there  is  a  sketch 
here  that  shows  the  areas,  what  they  were 
originally,  what  they  were  by  attrition  from 
the  standpoint  of  ACR,  I  suppose,  on  two  or 
three  different  occasions,  and  what  remains 
at  the  present  time. 

As  far  as  what  remains  at  the  present  time 
is  concerned,  the  House  was  informed  a 
year  ago  I  think,  that  I  expected  we  would 
be  discussing  this  matter  at  the  conference 
table  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  overall 
solution  of  the  problem,  which  has  been 
accentuated  and  brought  out,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  as  a  result  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  company  in  starting  a  licensing  business 
of  its  own  for  hunting  and  fishing. 

I  would  not  want  in  any  way  to  prejudice 
the  present  proceedings,  but  I  think  I  can 
say  without  any  question  that  they  are  being 
approached  now  on  a  good,  sound,  business- 
like basis.  The  company  and  its  oflBcials  met 
with  us,  and  we  had  The  Department  of 
Mines  and  some  outside  consultants  sitting  in 
with  us.  They  then  went  away  some  months 
ago  and  they  had  a  firm  of  appraisers  do  a 
job  for  them.  They  presented  us  with  a  sub- 
stantial book  of  appraisal  which  we  then  had 
our  experts  work  on.  After  several  weeks  of 
examination,  we  prepared  our  estimates  in 
relation  to  theirs,  and  I  might  say  that  ours 
were  substantially  lower  in  values  than  theirs. 
They  are  in  the  process  now  of  having  their 
experts  look  at  this  situation,  and  I  have  a 
definite  understanding— I  think  a  date  has 
actually  been  set— as  to  when  we  are  to  re- 
convene.   My  recollection  is  that  it  is  April 
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26.  At  some  time  near  then  we  may  be  in  a 
much  better  position  to  know  just  when  this 
will  finally  come. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  a  further  comment  on  this.  I  take  it 
from  what  the  hon.  Minister  says  that  the 
government  is  in  the  process  of  negotiating  a 
sum  for  reclaiming  to  the  Crown  the  remain- 
ing land,  and  the  issue  at  stake  at  the  moment 
is  the  question  of  how  much  this  government 
is  going  to  pay  the  ACR. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  House,  without 
prejudicing  the  case,  that  if  this  government 
pays  very  much,  if  any,  money  for  it,  it  may 
be  a  good  business  deal  from  the  ACR's  point 
of  view,  but  I  seriously  doubt  whether  it  is 
a  good  business  deal  from  the  people's  point 
of  view.  My  reason  for  suggesting  that,  is 
this:  I  do  not  know  what  justification  there 
was  for  continuing  the  tax  exemption  for  25 
years— this  is  the  land  tax  exemption  made  in 
1940— when  the  ACR  had,  in  effect,  refused 
to  pay  the  taxes  and  accumulated  something 
in  excess  of  $2  million  in  unpaid  taxes,  and 
the  government  wiped  it  out  by  reclaiming 
roughly  half  of  the  land.  I  know  of  no  one 
else  who  was  able  to  get  away  from  paying 
his  land  tax. 

Indeed  if  you  calculate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  tax  would  have  been  in  the  inter- 
vening 25  years,  it  is  difficvilt  to  come  up 
with  an  exact  figure— at  least  from  my  posi- 
tion it  is  difficult— but  I  suggest  to  this  House 
that  it  is  in  excess  of  $1  million.  The  provin- 
cial land  tax,  I  am  informed,  is  1.5  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  value,  and  the  assessed  values 
are  calculated  at  $4  per  acre  for  timbered  and 
$2  per  acre  for  rocky,  muskeg  and  cut-over 
land.  In  short,  the  ACR  has  enjoyed  a  tax 
exemption  on  its  900,000  acres  of  something 
approaching  $1  million  if  one  takes  a  calcu- 
lation that  half  the  land  is  timbered  and  half 
is  rocky  and  muskeg. 

However,  the  even  more  interesting  thing 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  not  informed  the 
House  about  is  the  further  astounding  revela- 
tion of  the  last  year.  That  is,  that  there  was 
a  very  innocent  little  press  release,  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  in  my  hand  here,  dated  June  3, 
1964,  which  revealed  the  fact  that  in  addition 
to  not  paying  its  land  tax,  the  ACR  had  been 
getting  away  with  not  paying  mineral  taxes. 
The  situation  here,  if  the  hon.  gentlemen  are 
not  aware  of  it,  is  that  if  a  company  sells  the 
surface  rights  on  which  it  would  pay  land 
tax,  and  retains  the  mineral  rights,  it  then 
becomes  obligated  to  pay  the  mineral  rights, 
and  the  mineral  rights  tax  is  ten  cents  per  acre 
per  year.  Indeed,  it  was  revealed  that  the 
ACR  began  to  dispose  of  its  surface  rights  as 


far  back  as  1924  and  1927,  and  it  was  not 
until  1952  that  a  clerk  discovered  during  the 
process  of  some  searching  that  no  mineral  tax 
had  been  paid  in  the  intervening  years. 

The  interesting  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
how  much  mineral  tax  had  the  ACR  got  away 
without  paying?  I  do  not  know,  except  that 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  carried  a  story 
—and  I  have  looked  into  this  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  authoritative— in 
which  it  quoted  an  unnamed  official  of  The 
Department  of  Mines  to  the  efi^ect  that  the 
back  mineral  taxes  for  the  period,  now  of 
more  than  40  years  in  some  instances, 
amounted  to  $3,250,000. 

So  what  is  the  situation,  Mr.  Chairman?  It 
means  that  the  ACR  owes  back  taxes  of 
$3,250,000  as  far  as  the  mineral  rights  are 
concerned,  and  it  has  something  in  excess  of 
$1  million,  according  to  my  calculation  of  a 
moment  ago,  in  terms  of  land  tax  for  which 
it  has  enjoyed  an  exemption  since  the  days 
when  the  Liberal  government  extended  it  to 
the  company  in  1940  and  1941.  In  short,  the 
ACR  as  a  corporation  has  enioyed  tax  exemp- 
tions, three-quarters  of  which  it  was  obligated 
to  pay,  although  I  concede  it  was  legally  free 
of  the  other  quarter  because  of  the  law  of 
1940  to  1941.  It  has  enjoyed  tax  exemptions 
in  excess  of  $4  million. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  he  is  in  the  process 
of  negotiating  with  the  ACR  and  they  are 
doing  it  on  a  very  businesslike  basis.  I  am 
a  little  curious  as  to  what  the  hon.  Minister 
means  when  he  says  "a  businesslike  basis." 
Businesslike  from  whose  point  of  view?  From 
the  ACR's  point  of  view,  or  from  the  public 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  who  in  effect  have 
been  cheated  of  in  excess  of  $4  million  in 
the  last  20,  30  or  so  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber let  me  speak  here  for  a  moment  to  get 
the  facts  on  the  mineral  rights  cleared  up.  I 
think  his  figures  are  relatively  correct;  but  as 
I  understand  it,  all  the  mineral  rights  have 
now  come  back  to  the  Crown. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  point  has  all  been— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  As  I  say,  as  I  understand 
it,  this  was  an  arrangement  that  had  been 
going  on  for  some  years.  There  were  certain 
technical  and  engineering  appraisals  being 
made  in  that  period  and  they  were  finally 
consummated,  as  I  understand  it.  So  as  far 
as  the  $3.25  million  that  my  friend  is  talk- 
ing about,  the  mineral  rights  all  belong  to 
the  Crown.  The  mineral  rights  in  relation 
to  the  lands  that  were  under  that  particular 
survey  have  now  come  to  the  Crown,  so  there 
has  been  a  settlement  in  that  connection.   We 
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are  dealing  now  vj/jthAthe!  lands  tjiat  are 
owned  by  the  company  and  the  mineral  rights 
section  of  it  is  out  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute,  the  hon. 
Minister  says  the  mineral  rights  question  has 
been  cleared  away,  but  that  is  true  only  in 
part. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I-  in^ai^  the  mineral 
rights  in  respect  to  tliis  acciunulation  that  my 
hon.  friend  is  talking  about. 

Mr.E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  He  is  mislead- 
ing the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  not  misleading  me. 
I  do  not  get  misled  that  easily.  The  hon. 
Mini^riis,  in  effect,  saying  that  this  has  been 
settled  and  there  is  no  further  consideration. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  curious  to  know 
whether  it  has  been  completely  settled;  even 
in  the  reclaiming  of  the  mineral  rights  to 
the  province. 

For  example,  just  let  me  read  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  official  release  of  The 
Department  of  Mines  as  of  last  June  3: 

As  a  result  of  an  arrangement  completed 
between  The  Ontario  Department  of  Mines 
and  the  Algoma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay 
Railway  Company,  approximately  166,000 
acres  adjacent  to  the  right-of-way  will  be 
thrown  open  for  staking  June  29.  This  land 
covers  all  of  the  four  townships  in  the 
Algoma  district,  except  for  the  relatively 
small  parts  that  it  requires  for  the  operation 
of  the  railway.  Another  nine  townships  are 
involved  in  the  agreement  and  the  other 
five  will  also  be  open  for  staking  as  soon 
as  the  surrender  to  the  Crown  is  completed. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  imless  the  surrender  to 
the  Crown  has  been  completed  since  last 
June,  even  the  mineral  rights  deal  is  not 
completed,  and  this  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope) 
can  inform  us. 

You  see,  the  interesting  thing  here  is  this: 
That  when  it  was  discovered  back  in  1952 
that  the  ACR  had  been  getting  away  without 
paying  its  mineral  rights  tax  from  as  far  back 
as  1924  and  1927,  some  sort  of  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  by  the  Frost  government  of 
the  day— that  the  ACR  would  be  given  ten 
years  to  assess  what  the  mineral  values  might 
be.  And  the  ACR  conducted  some  surveys, 
for  which  it  may  have  cost  them  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  and  they  have  now  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  do  not  want  them; 
so,  presumably,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
they  are  not  interested  in  pursuing  the 
mineral  rights  possibiUties  on  it. 


Mr.  Sopha:  On  only  certain  of  their  lands.. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  yes,  on  only  certain 
of  their  lands,  indeed.  Five  of  the  nine 
townships  have  not  even  come  back  as  of 
June  3  last.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  what  I  am  talking  about  is  of  continuing 
concern  to  this  Minister.  This  Minister  is 
sitting  down  to  come  up  with  what  he 
describes  as  a  businesslike  deal.  My  sugges- 
tion to  this  Minister  is  that  when  he  comes 
to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  money,  if  any, 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  ACR  in  reclaiming  all 
this  land  back  to  the  Crown— where  I  think 
it  should  cotne  back— he  should  bear  in  mind 
that  not  only  has  the  ACR  enjoyed  a  million- 
plus  land  tax  exemption  since  1940— though 
I  will  concede  they  enjoyed  this  legally— 
but  it  has  enjoyed  over  $3  million  according 
to  an  authoritative  estimate  from  somebody  in 
The  Department  of  Mines;  $3,250,000  on 
mineral  tax,  and  this  was  just  wiped  out  as 
part  of  a  cosy  deal  between  the  Frost  gov- 
ernment in  1952— or  since  then. 

In  other  words,  if  you  are  going  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  as  to  how  much  money  you 
pay  the  ACR  for  reclaiming  this  land  which 
belongs  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  reclaiming 
it  for  the  people  of  Ontario,  I  trust  you  will 
bear  in  mind  that  they  have  refused  to  pay 
$3,250,000  mineral  taxes;  and  they  have 
gotten  away  with  over  $1  million  in  land 
taxes.  In  other  words,  they  have  gotten 
away  with  more  than  $4  million  that  the 
people  of  Ontario  were  entitled  to.  I  leave 
the  matter  rest  there  until  the  government 
comes  down  with  the  settlement  they  make 
with  the  ACR.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the 
value  of  this  land;  what  rights  legally  or 
otherwise;  and  how  you  can  affix  a  dollar  value 
on  them  that  the  ACR  can  come  up  with— 
but  I  suggest  that  if  this  government  comes 
up  with  a  deal  to  pay  the  ACR  a  great  deal 
of  money  it  is  just  handing  over  money  that 
belongs  to  the  people  to  a  private  corporation 
that  has  gotten  away  with  murder  up  until 
now.  Not  only  gotten  away  with  murder  and 
run  the  show  as  they  wished,  but  gotten 
away  with  over  $4  million  of  the  people's 
money. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  say  a  word.  I  think 
these  are  very  erroneous  remarks  and  it  is 
too  bad  that  the  press  will  carry  them  and 
intimate  to  the  people  that  what  the  hon. 
member  says  was  done. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  are  they  erroneous? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  do  not  like  the  hon. 
member  making  insinuations  and  speaking  in 
such  a  derogatory  way.  We  will  have  figures 
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here    tomorrow    which    will    show    the    true 
picture. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Can  I  ask  some  things? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  hate  these  insinua- 
tions that  may  not  be  true  at  all,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  are. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Bring  the  facts  then. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  that  some  additional 
information  be  brought  for  next  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Just  a  minute,  you  are 
always  full  of  questions,  let  us  deal  with  the 
leader  over  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  am  glad  it  is  only  ques- 
tions I  am  full  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  for 
York  South,  I  think,  has  a  copy— I  sent  a 
copy  over.  If  you  will  look  at  the  bottom 
of  this  diagram  here  you  will  see  the  type  of 
marking  that  goes  for  areas  retained  by  ACR 
—874,650  acres.  They  are  marked  out  there 
and  if  you  will  look  carefully  you  can  easily 
see  what  we  are  dealing  with  at  the  present 
time.  This  is  what  I  understand  we  are  deal- 
ing with  at  the  present  time— some  874,650 
acres  which  are  owned  by  the  company,  in- 
cluding mineral  rights. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  for  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  (Mr.  Wishart)  fully  knows,  recog- 
nizes and  has  been  aware  for  a  good  many 
years  how  sensitive  a  matter  this  is  in  his 
constituency.  He  now  has  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity, being  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  province,  to  put  to  work  some  of  the  legal 
experts  in  his  department  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain some  of  the  things  about  the  legal  rami- 
fications surrounding  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  know,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  courteously  from  a  man  who  is 
not  always  courteous,  whether  next  day  we 
might  be  told  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
original  agreement  between  the  government 
and  the  ACR. 

For  one  thing,  I  have  always  been  curious 
to  know  the  original  agreement  by  which 
they  got— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  can  give  it  to  the  hon. 
member  right  now.  I  put  it  on  the  record 
last  year- 


Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  two  minutes  to  six! 
The  original  agreement— and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  name  of  this  company  is  and 
always  has  been,  Algoma  Central  and  Hudson 
Bay  Railway— I  have  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  part  of  the  original 
agreement  with  this  company  that  they  got 
the  land  on  the  conditions  that  they  ex- 
tended the  railway  to  Hudson  Bay- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Which  they  never  did. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Of  course  they  never  did.  The 
public  of  this  province  extended  the  railway 
to  Hudson  Bay  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century. 

My  question  boils  down  to  this:  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  in  the  opinion  of  the 

law  officers  of  the  Crown  all  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  this  company  got 
2,132,500  acres  of  public  lands  from  the 
people  of  this  province,  whether  the  company 
has  fulfilled  every  condition  imposed  upon  it 
under  the  agreement. 

Now  it  is  as  simple  as  that,  and  I  would 
invite  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  next 
day,  a  clear-cut  answer. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  rise  and  report  that  it 
has  come  to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  continue  with 
these  estimates  and  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Tourism  and  Information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  west  gallery,  Ringwood 
public  school,  Ringwood;  in  the  east  gallery, 
John  C.  Montgomery  public  school,  Cottam; 
Gosfield  North  public  school;  Queen  Alex- 
andra public  school,  Toronto;  and  in  the 
Speaker's  gallery  a  group  from  the  London 
chamber  of  commerce. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  WORKS 
ON  HIGHWAYS  ACT 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Service  Works  on 
Highways  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  clarify  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
operating  corporations,  of  road  authorities  as 
defined  in  the  Act,  with  respect  to  the  taking 
up,  removal,  and  so  on,  of  appliances  and 
works  on  or  under  highways. 

Mr.  R.  Cisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
direct  a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  the  House 
whether  his  department  will  take  immediate 
steps  to  eliminate  the  level  crossing  in  Widdi- 
field  township  where  a  father  and  daughter 
were  killed  last  Tuesday? 


TmmsDAY,  March  18,  1965 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member,  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  department  has  acceler- 
ated all  stages  of  the  planning  and  design 
associated  with  the  grade-separated  crossing 
of  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway  on  Highway 
63. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  supplementary  question?  Has  he 
informed  the  reeve  of  Widdifield? 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:    If   he   has   not 

already  been  informed,  he  will  be  informed 
very  shortly. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart),  which  question  was  duly  submitted. 

Does  the  hon.  Attorney  General  plan  on 
making  public  the  Ontario  provincial  police 
report  of  the  1963  investigation  in  Windsor 
of  the  sales  training  course? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  answer  is  "no."  Further  to  that 
I  would  say  an  investigation  was  conducted 
through  part  of  1963  and  1964  by  the  then 
Attorney  General.  I  have  reviewed  the  file, 
I  have  it  here,  and  I  will  read  from  a  release 
dated  March  16,  1964: 

The  intensive  investigation  is  now  com- 
plete. It  does  not  reveal  facts  which  would 
provide  grounds  for  the  institution  of 
criminal  proceedings. 

The  release  ends: 

In  the  event  that  information  does  come 
to  either  the  Minister  of  Education,  myself 
or  oflBcials  of  either  department  that 
warrants  further  investigation,  this  infor- 
mation shall  be  reviewed  at  once. 

Someone  has  been  good  enough  to  place  on 
my  desk  a  newspaper  item,  apparently  of 
yesterday's  date,  reporting  that  a  hearing  is 
being  demanded  by  Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  not 
yet  received  any  further  information.  The 
investigation  was  for  the  internal  file  of  the 
department,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  release 
it. 
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Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  ask  a 
supplementary  question? 

It  was  I  who  placed  the  clipping  on  the 
hon.  Minister's  desk  to  make  him  aware  of 
this  press  report,  from  which  my  question 
arose.  From  the  file,  there  is  no  indication 
that  officials  of  The  Department  of  Education 
were  involved  in  any  violations  that  were 
worth  prosecuting,  is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  As  I  have  stated,  I  have 
reviewed  the  file.  The  item  I  read  was  dated 
March  16,  1964,  which  was  ten  days  before 
my  assuming  this  office.  The  intensive  in- 
vestigation is  now  complete  and  does  not 
reveal  facts  which  would  provide  grounds  for 
the  institution  of  criminal  proceedings. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship)  presented  to  the 
House  the  following  reports: 

1.  The  45th  annual  report  of  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Labour  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1964. 

2.  The  78th  annual  report  of  the  Niagara 
parks  commission  for  the  year  ending  October 
31,  1964. 

3.  The  report  of  the  Ontario  highway 
transport  board,  for  the  calender  year  1964. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  would 
like  to  inform  the  House  that  commencing 
with  today  the  following  30  days  will  con- 
stitute the  1965  Easter  Seal  campaign.  With 
us  in  the  Legislature  this  afternoon,  is  Timmy 
for  1965. 

I  had  an  opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
some  words  with  Timmy.  His  name  is 
Herbert  Burzims.  He  is  ten  years  old,  he  is 
in  grade  5  at  Sunnyview  public  school  and 
I  can  tell  hon.  members  he  is  quite  a  little 
man  to  know.  The  House  might  like  to  know 
something  of  his  hobbies.  He  builds  model 
boats,  automobiles  and  airplanes.  He  is  a 
stamp  collector,  a  coin  collector  and  a  chess 
player.  So  if  anyone  wants  to  carry  on  a 
chess  game,  I  understand  he  is  open  to  chal- 
lenge at  any  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  everyone  in  the 
House  will  unite  in  a  send-off  to  this  Easter 
Seal  campaign.  I  might  give  hon.  members 
some  brief  facts  as  to  what  is  done  for  child- 
ren in  the  province  as  a  result  of  this  cam- 
paign. 

Over  16,000  crippled  children  in  Ontario 
were  assisted  in  1964.  There  are  five 
summer  camps  which  are  maintained.  Last 
year  these  camps  provided  holidays  for  1,149 
children    and    108    adults.    The    camps    are 


Blue  Mountain,  Lakewood,  Marywood,  North- 
wood  and  Woodeden. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  more  that  I 
can  say  in  this  regard.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  campaign,  and  we  can  assure  Timmy  that 
we  v/ill  get  behind  it  and  make  sure  that  it  is 
a  success,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

I  hope  your  time  as  Timmy  is  a  very 
pleasant  one. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  expressing  our 
congratulations  to  Timmy  and,  indeed,  to  all 
that  he  represents. 

I  know,  sir,  that  the  test  of  a  man  is  that 
he  use  his  talents  to  benefit  all  of  us.  No 
matter  in  what  part  of  life  we  are,  we  have 
certain  difficulties;  when  we  rise  above  these 
and  use  everything  that  we  have,  then  we 
deserve  the  admiration  of  others.  I  think  that 
this  young  man  and  what  he  represents  is 
something  that  draws  the  admiration  of  all 
the  people  of  Ontario. 

It  has  not  only  drawn  the  admiration  of 
the  people,  but  I  think  it  should  draw  a  co- 
operative spirit  to  help  in  the  great  Easter 
Seal  movement  so  that  many  others  who  have 
handicaps  will  be  helped  in  overcoming  them. 
For  this  reason,  sir,  I  and  my  party  feel 
privileged  that  we  have  Timmy  with  us  in 
the  House  and  we  concur  completely  with 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
welcoming  Timmy  here  this  afternoon.  He  has 
a  very  big  job  to  do  in  the  next  year— speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  those  16,000  crippled  child- 
ren across  the  province  and,  more  important, 
to  challenge  the  rest  of  the  six  million  people 
to  assist  those  children. 

As  we  can  all  see  today,  Timmy  is  taking 
this  task  with  a  poise— indeed,  a  light-hearted- 
ness  and  a  seriousness,  all  in  one,  that  is  really 
heartwarming  to  see. 

My  chess  is  a  little  rusty;  in  fact,  rusty 
enough  that  I  think  I  am  almost  tempted, 
if  we  can  get  through  these  estimates  that 
preoccupy  me  at  the  moment,  to  accept  that 
challenge. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  twenty-fourth 
order;  House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr. 
W.  E.  Sandercock  in  the  chair. 
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ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

LANDS  AND  FORESTS 

(continued) 

On  vote  1004: 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  conclusion 
yesterday  I  stated  that  I  would  put  a  state- 
ment on  the  record  the  first  thing  today  in 
connection  with  the  ACR  lands,  at  the  request 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha). 
But  before  I  do  that  may  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  say 
that  sitting  in  the  press  gallery  are  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Indian  advisory  committee  to  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  who  have 
been  deliberating  on  the  problems  here  in 
Toronto.  I  think  that  one  of  them  is  a  lady 
chief,  and  the  secretary  is  a  lady.  The  other 
four  are  chiefs  of  various  bands  in  the  north 
and  in  other  parts  of  Ontario. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  One  of  them 
is  a  friend  of  mine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  that  shows  how 
wise  we  are  in  our  choice. 

Late  last  evening  the  hon.  members  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  and  for  Sudbury, 
spoke  on  matters  involving  the  Algoma 
Central  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway.  I  out- 
lined to  the  Legislature  on  May  6,  1964,  the 
history  of  the  lands  in  question  and  my 
remarks  may  be  found  on  pages  2882  and 
following  of  last  year's  Hansard.  At  that  time 
I  spoke  of  the  block  of  lands  which  were 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  lands  of  the 
railway  line  south  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  These  lands,  which  measured  ap- 
proximately 1.7  million  acres,  were  granted  by 
Ontario  as  a  part  inducement  to  build  the 
branch  of  the  railway  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
to  Michipicoten  Harbour.  In  the  original 
provincial  statute  authorizing  these  land 
grants,  a  tax  exemption  was  provided  for  the 
company. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  before  the  turn 
of  the  century— sometime  toward  the  end  of 
the  19th  century. 

However,  when  The  Provincial  Land  Tax 
Act  was  first  passed  in  1925  the  railway  was 
not  exempted;  by  1940  the  railway  owed  the 
government  $2.25  million  for  provincial  land 
and  other  taxes.  An  agreement  dated  March 
18,  1940  and  ratified  by  the  Legislature— and 
I  mentioned  yesterday  that  those  were  the 
days  of  the  former  Liberal  administration- 
gave  the  company  relief  from  the  following 
taxes  in  the  following  amounts: 


Provincial  land  tax,  $805,682.24;  railway 
fire  charges,  $81,312.11;  The  Corporations 
Tax  Act,  $1,389,016.19;  making  a  total  of 
some  $2,276,010.54. 

The  agreement  granted  the  company 
exemption  from  provincial  land  tax  and  rail- 
way fire  charge  and  granted  a  fixed  rate  for 
a  short  period  of  time  in  respect  of  corpora- 
tion taxes.  The  consideration  for  the  agree- 
ment was  payment  of  the  sum  of  $121,814.22 
and  the  conveyance  of  approximately  half, 
namely,  850,528  acres,  of  the  railway  subsidy 
land  then  held  by  the  railway. 

As  I  said  yesterday.  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  in  co-operation  with  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  has  carried  on  extensive 
negotiations  during  the  past  year  with  officials 
of  the  railway.  These  meetings  are  still  going 
on,  with  a  meeting  being  set  for  next  month 
at  which  all  parties  have  indicated  at  least 
a  desire  to  arrive  at  some  final  position  in 
the  matter. 

Yesterday  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
raised  the  question  of  certain  lands  in  which 
the  railway  owned  mining  rights  which  were 
subject  to  acreage  tax  under  The  Mining  Act 
of  the  province. 

These  lands  lie  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  right-of-way  and  were  granted  under 
a  different  statute  from  the  lands  south  of 
the  railway.  These  subsidy  lands  were 
granted  in  connection  with  the  line  of  the 
railway  running  north  to  Hearst.  I  am  trying 
to  give  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Sudbury,  the  history. 

The  surface  rights  in  parts  of  nine  town- 
ships held  by  the  railway  in  this  area  were 
disposed  of,  as  the  hon.  member  mentioned, 
in  the  1920s  with  the  railway  retaining  the 
mining  rights.  These  mining  rights  were 
subject  to  acreage  tax  under  The  Mining  Act 
and,  in  the  1950s,  were  placed  on  the  tax 
rolls  of  The  Department  of  Mines  and  arrears 
of  taxes  and  penalties  were  levied. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  dealt  with  the  company  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  The  Mining 
Act,  in  respect  of  the  taxes  owing  on  the 
mining  rights,  and  that  the  present  situation 
is  that  The  Department  of  Mines  has  received 
surrenders  from  the  railway  of  all  the  mining 
rights  which  were  subject  to  acreage  tax 
under  The  Mining  Act.  I  understand  that  The 
Department  of  Mines  holds  transfers  to  the 
Crown  of  all  the  mining  rights  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  assessments  and  taxes  in 
settlement  of  the  accrued  taxes  thereon.  All 
the  mining  rights  which  originally  were  the 
subject  of  assessment  have  been  turned  back 
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in  this  manner,  in  settlement  of  the  taxes  that 
had  accrued. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  no  taxing 
authority,  and  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
York  East  (Mr.  Beckett)  is  one  of  my  authori- 
ties on  this,  has  ever  adopted  the  practice 
of  forfeiting  the  land  or  selling  the  land  at 
a  tax  sale,  and  subsequently  pursuing  a 
personal  remedy  for  taxes.  In  that  connection, 
for  anyone  interested.  Manning  on  "Assess- 
ment and  Rating"  at  page  443,  discusses  that 
feature. 

So  that,  the  government  having  taken  back 
all  these  rights,  was  an  end  of  that  particular 
situation. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  raised  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  all  of  the  remain- 
ing lands  of  the  railway  are  subject  to  for- 
feiture by  reason  of  the  company  not  having 
constructed  a  line  to  James  Bay.   At  the  time 
I  began  negotiations  in  this  matter,  I  wrote 
to  the    Ministers   of   all  the   departments    of 
government  requesting  any  relevant  informa- 
tion or  any  assistance  that  they  could  offer. 
We  received  the  reply  from  The  Department 
of  the  Attorney  General  which,  among  other 
things,  dealt  with  the  very  point  raised  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  and  read  as 
follows.    I  am  now  quoting  from  this  reply: 
On  the  subject  of  the  lands  granted  to 
the  company,  the  lands,  when  granted,  were 
by  provincial  statute  stated  to  be  granted 
in  fee  simple  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
all  of  which  conditions  in  due  course  were 
reduced  to  the  sole  and  only  restriction  of 
the  completion  of  the  railway  to  Hearst. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  rail- 
way now  has  a  clear  title  in  fee  simple  to 
the  land.  The  federal  people  had  antici- 
pated that  the  railway  would  be  extended 
to  James  Bay  and  federal  legislation  is  to 
be  found  in  this  regard.  However,  the 
company  did  not,  within  the  time  limits, 
do  anything  about  the  extending  of  the  line 
to  James  Bay  and  land  grants  of  the  prov- 
ince were  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
this  extension. 

Hon.  members  of  the  House  can  rest 
assured  that  this  department,  in  co-operation 
with  the  other  departments  of  government, 
are  doing  everything  we  can  to  bring  this 
matter  to  an  early  and  proper  conclusion. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  a  question?  Could 
the  hon.  Minister  give  us  the  date  of  the 
statute  or  the  agreement  under  which  all  of 
the  conditions  in  the  statute  of  4th  Ed- 
ward VII,  Chapter  19,  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  that  the  railway  be  extended  to 
Hearst? 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  cannot  give  that  to  the 
hon.  member  right  at  this  motaent.  We  have 
it  in  our  files.  I  have  made  the  statements 
and  we  have  the  supporting  information  on 
it.  I  would  be  glad  to  get  in  more  detail  if 
the  hon.  member  wants  it,  and  give  it  to  him 
separately. 

But  I  think  he  can  take  it  that  the  line  to 
Hearst  was  the  condition  in  relation  to  any 
lands  the  province  of  Ontario  granted.  The 
position  now,  of  course,  is  that  we  are  trying 
to  deal  with  lands  that  are  in  the  name  of  the 
Algoma  Central-Hudson  Bay  Railway,  that 
is  the  subject  before  the  House  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  facilities  to  enable  us  to 
conduct  research  in  regard  to  this  matter 
are  very  limited.  I  might  point  out  that  the 
only  book  that  is  in  the  library  is  a  collation 
of  a  return  of  documents  in  the  Legislature 
of  the  10th  Parhament  of  Ontario,  1904, 
when  the  Opposition,  led  by  Mr.  Whitney, 
asked  for  a  return  of  documents  in  relation 
to  the  agreement  made  between  the  Ross 
government  and  the  Algoma  Central  and 
Hudson  Bay  Railway. 

This  book,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  con- 
tains all  of  the  documents  appurtenant  there- 
to. Unfortunately  our  scholars  have  not  ever 
taken  the  opportunity  to  do  a  history  of  this 
railway.  The  only  other  material  which  was 
readily  available  was  an  autobiography  of 
George  William  Ross  himself,  but  though  he 
covered  the  years  in  which  he  was  Premier 
of  this  province,  he  did  not  deem  the  Algoma 
Central  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  his  career,  and  he  only 
devoted  a  single  line  to  it. 

Now,  I  would  really  like  to  know  the  date 
of  that  agreement,  because  it  certainly  de- 
nudes a  statute  passed  by  this  Legislature; 
and  that  is  Chapter  30  of  Statute  63  Victoria, 
1900.  In  section  16  of  that  statute,  it  is 
decreed  by  this  Legislature  that  the  following 
condition  shall  be  fulfilled  and  performed  to 
enable  or  entitle  the  company  to  have  or 
obtain  any  of  the  land  grants  hereinbefore 
provided. 

The  land  grants  hereinbefore  provided,  of 
course,  were  7,400  acres  per  mile  of  track 
completed,  and  not,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  said,  for  the  completion 
of  the  railway  to  Michipicoten  Harbour,  but 
for  the  completion  of  the  railway  to  the 
junction  of  the  CPR  at  Franz.  That  was  the 
undertaking  of  the  railway  to  the  govern- 
ment for  that  land  grant. 

Some  of  those  conditions— I  will  not  refer 
to  them  all— are  very  difficult  to  understand, 
because  they  are  tied  in  to  the  construction 
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of  a  hydro  generating  station  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie;  they  include  the  construction  of  a  pulp 
mill  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  construction  of  a 
steel  mill  that  will  treat  300  tons  of  ore  daily. 

But  here  is  an  interesting  one,  the  sixth 
condition  of  that  statute: 

The  railway  company  shall  every  year 
during  the  10  years  next  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  upon  their  said  lands  or  the 
lands  of  the  Crown  adjacent  to  the  line  of 
the  said  railway,  shall  settle  at  least  1,000 
male  settlers  who  shall  each  be  of  the  age 
of  16  years  or  over,  and  who  shall  each 
build  or  have  built  for  them  within  one 
year  of  his  being  placed  on  the  land,  a 
house  thereon  fit  for  habitation,  at  least 
16  feet  by  20  feet. 

And  so  on.  The  conditions  go  down  to  No.  8, 
eight  conditions. 

Then  sections  19  and  20  were  quite  brief. 
Section  19  provided  that  the  rates  for  passen- 
ger and  freight  traific  to  be  charged  by  the 
company  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  No.  20 
was,  The  company  shall  comply  with  the 
regulations  for  protection  from  fire.  Then 
No.  21  said  that  if  the  railway  company  fails 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  in  sec- 
tions 19  and  20  it  shall  forfeit  to  Her 
Majesty  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500  per  day  for 
every  day  such  default  continues. 

Well,  to  put  it  in  its  historical  context, 
they  had  not  been  very  successful.  That,  of 
course,  fits  in  with  the  pattern  of  Canadian 
history.  The  first  60  years  of  our  history  we 
were  either  thinking  of  a  railway,  building  a 
railway,  buying  a  railway,  selling  a  railway; 
or  giving  away  half  the  country  to  a  railway, 
which  we  did  in  the  west. 

It  is  sad  for  me  to  relate  that.  The  big 
land  grant,  of  course,  was  made  by  the  Tory 
Macdonald,  and  it  is  a  pity  the  one  made  to 
this  company  was  by  A.  S.  Hardy,  who  was 
a  Grit.    So  we  are  each  culpable. 

By  1904  they  had  not  made  much  progress. 
If  my  mathematics  are  correct,  they  built  117 
miles  of  track  and  they  had  to  lay  out  225; 
so  the  government  of  that  day,  under  George 
William  Ross,  the  only  Premier,  I  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mr. 
Wishart),  bom  in  northern  Ontario,  had  to 
guarantee  a  loan  of  $2  million  to  them. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
What  about  Hearst? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Hearst?    Where  was  he  born? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  represented  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  he  was  not  bom  there,  he 
was  born  down  in  Oxford  county.  Ross  was 
born  at  Nairn. 

By  1904  they  had  to  guarantee  a  loan  of 
$2  million  to  complete  the  line  to  the  junction 
of  the  CPR,  as  I  said,  at  Franz. 

Now  it  is  recited  in  the  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  Premier  and  the  company 
that  the  land  grants  have  not  been  made  by 
March  24,  1904.  It  is  a  specific  reference  and 
I  am  now  reading  from  that  agreement: 

Whereas  none  of  the  said  land  grants 
have  been  made  to  either  of  the  said  rail- 
ways. From  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  said  districts  of  country  the  construction 
of  the  said  railways  hitherto  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  difficult  and  costly. 

One  can  see  the  railways  had  public  relations 
men  even  in  those  days. 

The  library  does  not  furnish  suflBcient  back- 
ground to  enable  one  to  understand  when 
these  grants  were  made.  I  can  therefore  only 
say  that  I  would  like  to  have  information  as 
soon  as  may  conveniently  be  possible  as  to 
when  these  eight  conditions  in  the  statute  of 
1899  were  expunged  from  the  original  agree- 
ment. 

As  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
says  only  the  condition  that  they  complete 
the  railway  to  Hearst  remains.  I  would  also 
like  to  know  what  year  the  railway  was  com- 
pleted to  Hearst  and  whether,  in  completing 
it  to  Hearst,  the  government  of  Ontario  had 
to  guarantee  any  further  loans  to  them  or  had 
to  advance  any  moneys. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Could  the  hon.  member 
not  find  any  further  legislation  than  that  of 
1899  that  he  read? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  1904  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  1904— nothing  later  than 
that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  did  not  look. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  I  may  find  it  for 
him  in  a  moment.  I  believe  there  is  another 
statute  where  the  grant  was,  I  believe,  5,000 
acres  per  square  mile.  It  was  granted  to  a 
railway  by  another  name,  which  was  some- 
where in  the  area  that  my  hon.  friend  repre- 
sents, and  then  was  later  transferred  to  the 
Algoma  Central. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Manitoulin  railway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  I  can  get  that 
for  you. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  forego  any  further  comment 
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on  the  final  agreement  reached  with  the  ACR 
until  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
has  completed  the  negotiations  in  which  he 
is  now  involved.  I  would  only  add  that  I 
think  this  has  been  going  on  long  enough, 
that  it  is  fair  as  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  be 
in  a  position  next  year  to  report  to  the  House. 

I  have  only  one  comment  to  make  on  the 
mining  aspect  of  issue,  which  I  would 
acknowledge  Mr.  Chairman  is,  I  suppose,  out 
of  this  hon.  Minister's  purview,  but  maybe 
the  tidy  way  to  deal  with  the  situation  is  now. 
According  to  the  newspaper  stories  that  were 
written  following  the  release  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  statement  back  last  June,  it 
was  in  1952  that  they  discovered,  and  only 
then  inadvertently  when  the  clerk  was  search- 
ing some  titles,  that  the  company  had  been 
disposing  of  the  surface  rights  from  as  far 
back  as  1924  and  1927  and  therefore  that 
they  had  been  liable  to  the  ten  cents  per 
acre  mining  tax  in  all  of  the  intervening  years. 
It  was  authoritatively  stated  by  somebody 
within  The  Department  of  Mines  that  at  that 
stage  the  accumulated,  unpaid  mining  tax  was 
$3.25  million. 

Now  the  news  stories  at  that  time  also  said 
—and  the  hon.  Minister's  statement  is  not 
very  explicit  in  this  connection— that  what 
happened  when  this  was  drawn  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  was  that  the  govern- 
ment agreed  to  give  the  ACR  a  ten-year 
period  in  which  to  assess  the  mining  rights, 
presumably  to  make  surveys— to  make  up  their 
minds  whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  continue 
to  hold  them  and  pay  the  tax  or  turn  them 
back  to  the  Crown.  Apparently  after  a  ten- 
year  period,  last  June  they  turned  back  four 
townships  and  I  judge  from  the  hon. 
Minister's  statement  today  that  they  have 
turned  back  five  more,  so  that  all  nine  town- 
ships have  been  turned  back. 

What  it  adds  up  to  is  that  this  company 
accumulated  a  tax  bill  of  $3.25  million  from 
1924  to  1952.  It  was  revealed  at  that  point 
that  it  was  not  paying  its  taxes,  so  the  govern- 
ment agreed  to  give  the  company  ten  years 
to  look  into  the  situation,  as  to  whether  it 
wanted  to  hold  the  rights  or  not.  At  the  end 
of  the  ten  years,  the  company  said  it  did  not, 
and  the  government  accepted  the  return  of 
these  rights  in  return  for  the  $3.25  million 
in  taxes  that  had  not  been  paid. 

I  submit  this  is  a  very  strange  kind  of 
situation.  If  the  company  is  going  to  turn 
back  the  rights,  surely  they  should  have  been 
turned  back  in  the  year  1924  or  1927  or  1952, 
and  the  taxes  paid  in  the  interval.  In  other 
words,  if  I  am  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  I  can 
wipe  out  my  tax  bill  by,  in  effect,  handing 


my  property  back  to  the  government  at  the 
end  of  the  period  of  time.  They  have  been 
given  this  ten-year  period  in  which  to  assess 
their  rights  and  decide  whether  or  not  they 
want  the  land. 

All  I  am  arguing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I 
do  not  think  anybody  objectively  can  come 
to  a  conclusion  other  than  that  this  company 
was  treated  very  generously.  I  submit  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  that  when 
he  gets  to  the  point  of  coming  to  a  final  agree- 
ment with  ACR,  he  should  bear  in  mind  that 
it  was  treated  generously  in  the  wipirg  out  of 
these  $3.25  million  worth  of  taxes— which  it 
should  have  paid  by  1952— and  that  it  cer- 
tainly, though  I  will  acknowledge  legally,  has 
got  away  without  paving  land  tax  since  1940 
or  1941.  That  all  adds  up  to  the  equivalent 
of  $4  million  plus.  I  hope  he  will  bear  that 
in  mind  when  he  settles  with  the  ACR. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  do  not  want  mv  hon. 
friend  to  put  me  in  the  position  of  defending 
the  ACR,  because  my  job  at  the  moment  is 
to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  the  company, 
but  I  think  in  fairness  I  should  point  out  that 
I  am  informed  by  The  Department  of  Mines 
that  during  that  period,  when  this  examina- 
tion was  going  on,  the  company  was  to  turn 
over  all  the  exploration  data  and  the  amount 
of  this  was  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
$750,000  worth  of  mining  exploration  work. 
For  what  it  is  worth  as  to  commercial  avail- 
ability and  minerals  and  so  forth,  it  is  avail- 
able to  the  department.  So  there  was  a 
consideration  there  for  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  also  for  the  ten- 
year  period  the  company  continued  not  to 
pay  taxes;  so  balance  off  against  the  $750,000 
on  surveys,  a  continued  non-pavment  of  taxes 
throughout  the  period  from  1952  to  1965. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  not  defending  the 
company's  position;  I  just  put  that  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  really  a  pity  that  the 
record  is  not  complete  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  may  read  this.  I  rue  the  fact  that  the 
record  does  not  show  the  date  and  the  method 
of  the  changing  of  this  solemn  statute  of 
1899  and  the  one  of  1904.  I  hope  that  be- 
fore the  hon.  Minister  completes  his  esti- 
mates, he  will  be  able  to  put  it  on  the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  A  very  thorough  study 
was  done  a  year  or  more  ago  on  that  and  I 
think  we  have  got  all  the  historical  record 
in  our  files.  We  had  some  outside  assistance 
on  it  also,  so  I  think  our  files  are  complete. 
It  may  be  that  for  historical  purposes  that 
might  be  of  value. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  more  than  historical  pur- 
poses and  the  hon.  Attorney  General  is  well 
aware  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  people  of  his 
constituency  to  this. 

When  the  select  committee  on  mining  went 
to  Wawa,  we  discovered  that  the  inhabitants 
of  that  community  wanted  to  talk  about 
little  else  than  the  land  holdings  of  the 
Algoma  Central  Railway.  One  got  the  im- 
pression that  those  free  men  and  citizens 
of  this  province  felt  something  in  the  way  of 
feudal  serfs  at  the  hands  of  this  railway  and 
we  do  know,  without  going  into  the  history, 
that  so  far  as  use  of  these  lands  for  recrea- 
tion purposes  is  concerned,  the  company  has 
been  pretty  arbitrary  in  its  treatment  of  the 
local  inhabitants.  Cavalier,  I  think,  is  the 
word  that  best  describes  it. 

We  had  no  representation  from  the  com- 
pany. That  was  a  strange  thing  because  we 
had  a  representation  made  to  us  by  the  town 
of  Wawa— I  think  it  is  a  township—and  by 
the  Algoma  Steel  Company  and  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  but  the  Algoma  Central  and 
Hudson  Ray  railway  did  not  favour  us  with 
its  presence  and  enable  us  to  ask  it  any  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  do  not  talk  to  any- 
body, 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  they  do  not  talk  to  anyone. 
Maybe  they  do  not  talk  to  anyone  outside 
the  National  Club  or  the  Toronto  Club.  You 
have  to  see  them  there. 

Rut  the  people  of  Wawa  were  not  at  all 
reticent  about  making  their  feelings  known 
about  this  large  holding  of  land.  They  des- 
scribed  to  us  that  there  was  a  change  of 
policy  recently  by  the  railway  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  lease  certain  areas  of  the  land 
for  staking,  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  ten  per  cent  of  the  net  profit 
from  the  development  of  any  minerals  to  be 
found  on  the  lands. 

I  want  to  leave  that  and  turn  to  another 
subject  under  this  vote,  and  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister whether  any  progress  has  been  made 
toward  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  the 
province  of  Quebec  about  the  right  to  title  of 
certain  islands  in  Lake  St.  Francis,  which  dis- 
pute has  been  going  on  ever  since  Confedera- 
tion. To  refresh  his  memory,  I  am  referring 
to  a  news  report,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Ninety-odd  years  after  Confederation  a 
tiny  section  of  the  boundary  between  two 
of  the  oldest  provinces  remains  a  matter  of 
disagreement.  The  experts  do  not  like  to 
refer  to  it  as  a  dispute  but  it  is  evident 
that  Quebec  claims  certain  islands  in  Lake 
St.  Francis,  a  widening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 


River,  and  that  Ontario  also  feels  they  be- 
long within  its  boundaries. 

The  problem  arises  from  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  local  boundary  in  the  Lake  St. 
Francis  area  where  a  number  of  persons 
have  summer  residences  and  a  few  Indians 
live.  At  issue  are  such  matters  as  whether 
hunting  and  fishing  should  be  licensed  by 
Quebec  or  Ontario.  Federal  officials  do  not 
figure  in  the  disagreement  on  the  grounds 
that  the  boundary  description  is  a  matter 
of  law  and  the  two  provinces  should  settle 
the  local  interpretation  among  themselves. 

Part  of  the  trouble  goes  back  to  the  days 
when  Quebec  and  Ontario  were  one  politi- 
cal unit  called  the  province  of  Canada. 
Prior  to  taking  that  name  the  two  areas 
were  known  as  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
Even  after  the  1840  Act  uniting  them  as  the 
province  of  Canada,  the  terms  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  continued  in  use. 

In  1851  and  1853  descriptions  of  the 
boundaries  between  the  two  areas  were  set 
down.  The  county  of  Glengarry,  which  is 
now  in  southeastern  Ontario,  was  defined 
as  extending  to  the  middle  of  Lake  St. 
Francis,  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  including  the 
offshore  islands.  That  was  in  1851.  Two 
years  later  the  county  of  Huntingdon  m 
southwestern  Quebec  was  described  as  be- 
ing partly  bounded  by  the  St.  Lawrence,, 
including  all  islands  nearest  to  the  said 
county,  and  opposite  to  the  same. 

The  20-mile  stretch  of  Lake  St.  Francis 
involved  has  about  ten  islands  in  it,  all 
belonging  to  the  St.  Regis  Indians.  Mostly 
they  are  small— less  than  one  mile  by  half 
a  mile— and  they  are  valuable  only  for 
hunting  and  fishing.  Talks  have  been  going 
on  for  some  time  between  Ontario  and 
Quebec  without  resolving  the  problem  and 
neither  party  has  stated  its  position 
publicly. 

The  federal  government  has  some  in- 
terest in  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  be- 
cause of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  which 
passes  through  this  stretch  of  water. 

I  raise  this  because,  in  the  light  of  the  present 
context  of  the  dialogue,  I  would  not  want  to 
see  us  go  to  war  with  Mr.  Levesque  over  this 
dispute— at  least  not  until  we  get  our  army, 
and  the  federal  government  delegates  to  us 
the  right  to  have  an  army.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister,  most  courteously,  whether 
discussions  are  going  on  about  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Without  being  too  face- 
tious about  it,  I  would  say  that  we  are  still 
looking,  and  Quebec  is  also  looking  for  the 
correct   legal    line    or   interpretation    of   the 
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description.  Some  years  ago  when  this  prov- 
ince was  under  the  stricture  of  prohibition, 
the  desire  locally  was  to  get  that  line  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  Ontario  shore  and  boundary. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  shift  in  the 
pattern  on  the  part  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
and  we  are  still  looking  for  the  proper  line. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, going  back  to  the  Algoma  Central,  I 
may  have  missed  this  in  the  crossfire  here, 
but  what  is  the  forgiveness  policy  with  regard 
to  taxes?    Does  this  come  into  force  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  is  no  tax  leviable 
at  the  present  time  against  the  ACR  lands. 
I  thought  I  made  that  clear  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Many  years  ago  the  former 
Liberal  government  gave  a  tax  forgiveness  of 
$2  million  to  ACR.  Are  we  still  continuing 
under  the  same  agreement,  the  same  tax 
forgiveness  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  the  situation  as 
revealed  here  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  this 
situation  came  to  light. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  not  clear  on  that.  What 
is  the  policy  now? 

Hon.  Mr,  Roberts:  Our  policy  now  is  just 
what  it  was  a  year  ago.  We  are  working  to 
get  this  situation  either  settled  definitely  by 
acquiring  the  lands  or,  alternatively,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  put  an  Act  into  effect  that 
will  take  away  this  tax  exemption.  I  do  not 
think  that  anybody  can  justify  tax  exemption 
for  infinity  in  these  days,  and  I  think  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  stated  that  quite 
clearly  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  more  ques- 
tion. Will  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me,  in 
connection  with  the  wide  powers  of  Algoma 
Central  in  prosecuting  people  on  matters  con- 
trolled by  his  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests— fishing  rights,  and  so  on— when  was 
the  last  review,  as  far  as  the  hon.  Minister  is 
concerned,  of  these  powers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  For  the  benefit  of  my 
hon.  friend,  exclusively,  the  Algoma  Central 
Railway  people  tried  two  years  or  so  ago  to 
put  into  force  the  licensing  system  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  on  their  lands.  That  caused 
a  lot  of  irritation  and  it  came  to  us  by  virtue 
of  representation,  by  local  municipalities,  by 
fishing  and  hunting  associations,  and  so  forth. 
We  then  went  into  the  situation  and  found 
that  they  were  going  to  do  this.  We  tried  to 
dissuade  them  from  doing  it,  whether  or  not 


they  had  any  legal  rights  to  do  it.  We  ended 
by  finding  the  other  story  that  I  revealed 
again  today.  Some  months  ago  we  prevailed 
upon  them  to  withdraw  from  that  field,  which 
they  did.  So  they  are  not  in  that  field  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  introduce  a  slightly 
different  subject,  that  of  dam  problems  in  my 
area.  One  is  called  Suddaby  dam  in  Suddaby 
township  and  the  other  is  called  Craigie  dam 
in  Thessalon  township.  I  could  build  a  whole 
lot  of  background  on  this,  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  do  so.  The  former  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  could  also  add  to  this  background.  It 
is  a  situation  that  has  been  developing  for 
some  years.  I  have  contributed  to  a  file  that 
must  be  about  three  inches  thick  in  Mr. 
Code's  office.  I  will  only  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister if  he  will  look  at  it,  give  it  his  attention 
and  try  to  resolve  both  these  problems. 

One  of  them,  the  Suddaby  dam,  as  he 
probably  already  knows,  has  been  to  the 
Treasury  board  and  back  again  and  it  has 
reached  the  stage  where  it  needs  the  hon. 
Minister's  attention.  I  would  like  his  com- 
ment in  connection  with  it,  if  I  could  have 
it.  Remembering  that  this  particular  dam 
has  flooded  a  good  many  acres  of  good  farm 
land,  as  well  as  having  caused  a  lot  of 
flooding  in  township  roads  in  that  area,  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister's  indulgence  to  examine 
this  file  and  thus  help  me  to  try  to  bring  it 
to  a  conclusion  in  the  near  future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  the  answer  at 
the  moment  is  simply  that  we  are  doing  some 
work  on  both  these  dams.  I  am  waiting  for 
the  surveyor  general  to  give  me  the  exact 
information  on  that. 

The  Craigie  dam  has  been  settled  as  to 
compensation,  I  am  informed.  For  the  other 
dam,  new  studies  this  year  are  under  way 
with  the  solution  which  has  been  suggested, 
I  believe,  by  the  hon.  member  who  just  spoke. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  to  go  out  to  see  a  former  pupil  of  mine 
and  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question 
about  the  ACR.  I  understand  that  that  rail- 
way still  charges  colonization  rates.  Could 
the  hon.  Minister  enlighten  me  on  that? 

The  ACR  charges  colonization  rates  be- 
cause it  was  going  to  Hudson  Bay  and  it 
never  got  there,  so  it  is  still  a  colonization 
railway.   The  freight  rates— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  not  been  looking 
into  the  freight  rates,  if  that  is  what  my  hon. 
friend  wants  to  know  about. 
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Mr.  Troy:  I  notice  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  not  here,  but  I  will 
ask  him  later. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this 
vote,  this  $480,000  apportioned  to  land  sur- 
veys; and  in  KIO  of  last  year's  accounts  for 
survey  fees,  supplies,  and  so  on;  and  travel- 
ling expenses.  We  repeatedly  have  items 
throughout  our  budget  this  year  which  I 
think,  in  the  public  interest,  should  be  broken 
down  occasionally. 

There  is  an  item  here  "J-  E.  Pitala  and 
party,  $5,144."  It  is  short  notice  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  to  break  down  an  item  like 
that  but,  to  satisfy  my  mind,  a  breakdown  of 
an  "and  party"  item  of  $5,000  would  be 
interesting.  Could  the  hon.  Minister  furnish 
the  House  with  that  information,  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  cannot  pick  up  this 
just  from  the  account.  Will  the  hon.  mem- 
ber give  me  the  reference  in  the— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Page  KIO,  "Travelling  Ex- 
penses" under  "Cadastral  Surveys."  That  is 
a  good  word  for  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  and  others  that  we 
will  just  use  the  word  "land"  on  this.  They 
will  understand  it  better,  as  I  do  now,  as  all 
tliat  means  is  "land"  survey. 

I  would  like  to  find  the  actual  item  that 
my  hon.  friend  is  speaking  about. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  italics! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  that  represents 
expenses  for  a  survey  party  in  the  field  doing 
surveys  in  connection  with  land  surveys. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  does  a  party  do?  Will 
you  please  tell  me  how  you  can  spend  $5,000 
on  a  survey  party? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  This  might  well  consist 
of  two  to  five  men  on  a  survey  party  working 
for  months.  If  my  hon.  friend  wants  to  look 
at  the  account  in  detail,  come  over  and  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  not  a  very  good 
answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  You  do  not  expect  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  to  be  taking  up 
an  account  of  tliat  nature.  If  you  have  any 
reason  to  question  tlie  account,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  look  at  it  at  once. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
reason  not  to  know  whether  I  can  speak 
intelligently  and  I  will  not  know  until  I  know 
what  is  in  the  item.    I  think,  for  example— 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  the  full  details  of  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Please  do  it  now.  Will  you, 
please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  the  full  details  of  the  account.  It  will  be 
in  an  itemized  form  in  the  accounts  branch 
somewhere. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  asking  you  a  question. 
Will  you  please  tell  us  what  is  in  the  account? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  told  you  it  would 
be  the  account  in  relation  to  a  survey  party— 
probably  for  several  months  and  of  several 
people— out  in  the  bush  doing  a  survey. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  like  to  know  what  is 
in  it.  Mr.  Minister,  there  is  an  item  of 
$480,000  for  this  type  of  spending.  Will  you 
give  us  an  example  of  what  you  are  spend- 
ing it  on? 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  were  in  the  bush  a  long 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  several  hours  over  there  with  the  sur- 
veyors showing  you  exactly  what  this  cadast- 
ral land  survey  thing  is.  It  is  a  huge  big 
project. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  All  over  the  area. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  asking  you  to  tell  me 
what  this  money  is  for,  and  the  breakdown 
of  the  money  spent. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  is  asking  where  did  the  major 
expenses  take  place  with  respect  to  the 
account.  Is  it  salaries  for  these  surveyors;  is 
it  for  food  or  transportation  or  equipment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  All  right,  here  goes  a 
statement  for  my  hon.  friend. 

A  long-range  retracement  survey  pro- 
gramme was  started  in  1961  to  restore  the 
original  Crown  survey  fabric  in  Ontario.  This 
programme  was  necessitated  by  virtue  of  the 
increasing  difficulties  surveyors  in  private 
practice  were  encountering  in  carrying  out 
restoration  of  township  lot  fabric  for  title 
purposes.  As  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
restore  the  fabric,  the  cost  to  individual 
property  owners  and  to  the  Crown  increases 
proportionately. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Just  sit  down  for  a 
minute  until  I  get  through.  You  wanted  to 
know  all  about  it  and  I  am  telling  you. 

In  1964  instructions  were  issued  to  private 
surveyors  for  318  miles  of  retracement  surveys 
confined  mainly  to  the  retracement  of  town- 
ship boundaries.  The  programme  has  been 
extended  for  the  fiscal  year  1965-1966  to 
provide  for  the  retracement  of  450  miles  of 
two  lines,  and  as  was  done  in  1964,  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  this  retracement  will  be 
carried  out  on  township  boundaries.  This 
programme  is  acknowledged  by  surveyors  to 
be  a  significant  step  in  preserving  the  original 
Crown  survey  fabric.  It  is  expected  that  55 
surveyors  currently  imder  instruction  will 
restore  approximately  200  points  this  year. 

It  is  in  relation  to  that  broad  programme 
that  these  individual  surveyors  go  out  in  their 
parties  and  render  their  accounts.  The  auditor 
passes  on  them;  the  provincial  auditor  knows 
of  them  and  you  are  reading  it  in  the  report. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  any  more 
than  that,  but  if  you  want  any  details,  we 
can  certainly  have  the  account  brought  out. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  does  not 
answer  my  question.  I  appreciate  the  hon. 
Minister's  position,  but  I  asked  for  a  specific 
item  of  $5,000  and  he  cannot  give  it  to  me. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  said  that  he  will 
produce  this  account,  which  is  probably  in 
the  departmental  files.  He  does  not  have  it 
here  in  this  House,  but  he  will  produce  it 
and  show  it  to  you  and  you  can  see  exactly 
how  that  sum  is  made  up. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you, 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Minister,  will  these  survey 
parties  be  working  in  the  district  of  Nipissing 
too,  because  we  have  had  a  lot  of  problems 
about  old  surveys? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  will  be  some 
summer  resort  surveys  and  some  retracement 
surveys  in  the  district  of  Nipissing. 

Vote  1004  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1005: 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  certain 
comments  to  make  on  provincial  parks  and 
particularly  the  provincial  park  system.  As 
far  as  Algonquin  park  is  concerned,  as  the 
the  hon.  Minister  knows,  much  of  that  park  is 
in  the  district  of  Nipissing.  However,  I  notice 
by  the  redistribution  bill  that  it  will  be  no 
longer  in  the  electoral  district  of  Nipissing. 
Still,  we  in  Nipissing  have  a  great  concern  in 
that  park  and  one  of  our  great  complaints  is 


that  to  get  into  the  park  to  enjoy  much  of  its 
beauty,  we  have  to  go  south  80-odd  miles  to 
Huntsville  and  then  a  further  30-odd  miles. 

Certainly  the  citizens  of  Ontario  are  quite 
proud  of  the  forest  ranger  services  in  this 
province  and  we  feel  that  the  employees  of 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  are 
very  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  our 
forests  and  our  lakes  and  wildlife  for  future 
generations  and  also  for  present  needs.  But  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister,  does  everyone  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  fully  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  provincial  park  system?  For 
instance,  the  young  people  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  sent  to  the  many  camps  in 
Algonquin  park  develop  a  love  and  a  respect 
for  nature  and  are  taught  the  traditions  of 
our  pioneers  and  our  Indians,  particularly  that 
tribe  for  which  the  park  is  named  and  we 
have  the  honour  of  having  that  name- 
Algonquin  park— in  my  unit. 

Those  who  have  already  been  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy  cottage  life  in  Algonquin 
have  been  excellent  settlers,  and  their  con- 
tribution of  the  folklore  and  the  culture  of 
Algonquin  is  now  called  Canadiana.  For  ex- 
ample, we  remember  the  Group  of  Seven 
painters,  who  portrayed  for  posterity  the 
splendour  of  Algonquin  park  so  vividly  on 
canvas. 

The  campers  at  the  Taylor  Statten  camps 
and  others  and  the  cottagers  throughout  the 
years  have  blazed  trails  and  portages  between 
the  lakes,  and  have  helped  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  in  the  development  of 
these  nature  trails,  all  of  which  are  used 
extensively  by  many  visitors.  Thousands  of 
young  people  from  Ontario  and  many  of  the 
American  states  belonging  to  church,  Boy 
Scouts  and  private  groups,  are  actively  camp- 
ing and  canoeing  in  certain  sections  of  Algon- 
quin. A  great  number  of  overnight  campers 
with  trailers  and  tents  are  able  to  crowd  into 
the  very  few  roadside  camp  sites  on  the 
several  lakes  along  the  main  road.  Highway 
60,  toward  the  southwest  corner  of  Algonquin 
park. 

But,  if  the  hon.  Minister  and  members 
of  the  Cabinet  will  consider  the  fact  that  all 
these  provincial  parks  belong  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  every  citizen  is  supporting  the 
park  system  in  some  way  by  his  taxes,  I  ask, 
is  it  fair  that  all  citizens  are  not  given  an 
equal  opportunity  to  enjoy  these  wonderful 
opportunities  that  are  available  in  Algonquin 
park? 

As  everyone  knows,  when  people  get  older 
they  no  longer  are  inclined  to,  or  interested 
in,  camp  life,  yet  they  are  unable  to  stay  in 
Algonquin    park    more    than    a    day.     Why? 
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Because  many  of  the  hotels  and  the  lodging 
places  which  were  in  the  park  have  now  been 
torn  down.  Why  is  it  the  policy  of  the 
department  to  discourage  these  facilities?  The 
visitors  to  the  hotels  that  were  in  the  park  at 
one  time,  were  able  to  share  in  many  of  the 
activities  of  outdoor  life  and  for  the  most 
part  they  were  responsible  citizens  who  came 
to  Algonquin  respecting  this  very  way  of  life. 
Those  of  our  citizens  whose  economic 
circumstances  barely  permit  any  form  of  sum- 
mer holiday,  are  further  discouraged  to  visit 
Algonquin  because  of  the  high  cost  of  food. 
One  man  has  the  concessions  in  the  park— he 
has  the  restaurants— and  I  do  not  think  you 
can  get  any  kind  of  decent  meal  there  for  less 
than  $2.  If  a  family  comes  in  with  four  or 
five  youngsters,  it  is  going  to  be  a  very 
expensive  trip  for  them.  The  food  is  very 
costly  and  can  only  be  bought  at  two  govern- 
ment-licensed Stores.  A  tax  or  tarifiE  of  at 
least  15  per  cent  is  added  to  all  food  and 
services.  There  is  no  retail  tax  on  food  but 
you  certainly  have  what  could  be  called  a 
tax  on  food  in  Algonquin.  Why  should  milk 
in  the  park  cost  34  cents  a  quart  when  it  costs 
about  27  cents  just  outside  the  park? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it 
must  be  particularly  disheartening  for  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  to  see 
such  an  absence  of  members.  I  under- 
stand one  of  your  interests  is  in  the  wild, 
lonely  north,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
far  more  wild  and  lonely  here,  and  because  of 
this  I  would  move  that  the  committee  rise 
and  report  progress. 

Hon,  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.    Chairman,    before    this    motion    is    put, 
there  are  other  matters  which  have- 
Mr.   Sopha:   Mr.  Chairman,  this  motion  is 
not  debatable,  I  submit  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
this  committee  rises,  I  would  simply  say  there 
are  some  matters  today  that  require  the 
attention  of  some  people  at  the  moment,  and 
I  cannot  say  what  they  are,  but— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  suggest  that  we 
continue. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Put  the  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Moved  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
that  the  committee  rise  and  report  progress. 
Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No  one  asked  to  call  any 
division. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
require  a  division. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
motion,  please  rise. 

All  those  opposed,  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  26;  the  "nays,"  63. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  had  better 
be  on  your  toes  there  because  this  bell  is 
going  to  be  ringing  several  times  this  after- 
noon. 

We  have  had  a  moral  victory  anyway, 
while  the— 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Get  to 
the  point! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  must  thank  my  hon.  leader  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  I  will  wait  until  the  cheap  seats  are 
quiet,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1005. 

Mr.  Troy:  Sir,  in  view  of  the  fact  that— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Troy:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  only  a  handful  of  the  hon.  members  here 
and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  the  hon. 
Minister  seemed  to  be  keeping  only  one  ear 
open,  I  crave  your  indulgence  and  will  start 
my  comments  all  over  again. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  I  am  not  sounding  brass 
like  some  of  you  people  over  in  that  corner. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  comments  about  our 
provincial  parks  system.  It  seems  to  me  that 
everybody  in  this  House  would  be  quite 
concerned  because  it  is  a  very  important 
phase  of  our  provincial  activity. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  we,  certainly  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  are  quite  proud  of 
the  forest  ranger  service  and  we  feel  that  the 
members  and  the  staff  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  are  very  sincere  people. 
They  are  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  preserve 
our  forests,  our  lakes  and  our  wildlife  not 
only  for  future  generations  but  for  present 
needs.  But  I  ask  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  hon.  members  of  the  party 
that  supports  the  government:  Does  everyone 
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have  an  opportunity  to  participate  fully  and 
to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  our  provincial  parks 
system?  I  mean  particularly  the  park  I  am 
going  to  speak  about,  because  it  is  in  the 
territorial  district  of  Nipissing  and  will  be  in 
the  territorial  district  of  Nipissing  after  re- 
distribution, too.  I  am  speaking  about 
Algonquin  park. 

For  instance,  those  young  people  vv^ho  have 
the  opportunity  and  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  sent  to  the  many  camps  in  Algonquin  park 
to  develop  a  love  and  respect  for  nature. 
They  are  taught  the  traditions  of  our  pioneers 
and  our  Indians,  particularly  the  Algonquins 
after  which  the  park  is  named  and  which  is 
the  name  of  the  regiment  in  which  I  serve. 

Those  who  are  already  fortunate  and  have 
been  able  to  enjoy  cottage  life  in  Algonquin 
park  have  in  addition  made  excellent  settlers. 
Their  contributions  to  the  folklore  and  the 
culture  of  Algonquin  are  now  called  Can- 
adiana. 

For  example,  die  seven  painters,  the  Group 
of  Seven  it  is  called,  who  portrayed  the 
splendour  of  that  beautiful  country  so  vividly. 
Then  the  campers  at  the  various  camps,  such 
as  the  Taylor  Statten  camps  and  others,  and 
the  cottages  built  through  the  years  have 
blazed  new  trails,  and  portages  between  the 
lakes,  have  helped  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  in  the  development  of  these 
nature  trails,  all  of  which  are  used  extensively 
by  the  many  visitors  to  the  park.  Thousands 
of  young  people  from  Ontario  and  the  United 
States  belonging  to  church.  Boy  Scouts  and 
private  groups  are  now  actively  camping  and 
canoeing  in  certain  sections  of  Algonquin. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  overnight 
campers  with  trailers  and  tents  able  to 
crowd  into  a  few  roadside  camp  sites  on  the 
several  lakes  along  the  main  highway,  which 
is  Highway  60,  but  it  runs  only  through  the 
southwest  corner  of  Algonquin  park.  But  if 
we  consider  that  these  i^rovincial  parks, 
including  Algonquin,  belong  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  every  citizen's  taxes  support 
the  parks  system,  then  is  it  fair  that  all 
citizens  are  not  given  equal  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  beauties  and  the  opportunities  of 
camping  out  in  Algonquin? 

As  people  get  older  they  are  not  inclined 
towards  camp  life,  roughing  it  in  the  bush 
and  taking  long  walks  over  the  trails.  They 
are  only  able  to  stay  in  Algonquin  about  a 
day  because  many  of  the  hotels  have  been 
torn  down.  Why  is  it  that  the  policy  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  is  to  dis- 
courage these  facilities?  The  visitors  to  these 
hotels  through  the  years  in  Algonquin  have 
been  able  to  share  in  many  of  the  activities 


of  outdoor  life,  and  they  are,  or  were,  for  the 
most  part,  responsible  citizens  who  came  to 
Algonquin  respecting  this  way  of  life. 

For  those  citizens  I  pointed  out,  whose 
economic  means  barely  permit  any  form  of 
summer  holiday,  they  are  further  discouraged 
from  visiting  Algonquin  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  food.  It  can  only  be  bought  at  two 
government-licensed  stores.  A  tax  or  tariff 
of  at  least  15  per  cent  is  added  to  all  food 
and  services,  it  seems  to  me.  Milk  costs  34 
cents  a  quart  at  these  stores,  while  a  few 
miles  down  the  road  you  can  get  it  for  27 
cents.  I  know  that  a  number  of  people  who 
live  in  the  park  go  all  the  way  to  Hunts- 
ville,  30  miles  away,  to  get  their  groceries. 

New  Canadians  and  other  citizens  often 
wonder  if  the  advantages  of  park  life  can 
ever  be  theirs.  In  and  around  Algonquin,  as 
you  very  well  know,  and  as  the  hon.  Minister 
and  his  deputy  Minister  and  others  in  his 
department  know,  there  are  countless  lakes, 
many  of  which  could  be  gradually  developed 
for  more  settlement.  The  orderly  develop- 
ment of  a  number  of  lakes  in  Algonquin  has 
not,  in  our  opinion,  injured  the  basic  charac- 
ter of  the  land.  You  gave  some  sites  for 
cottages  and  there  were  buffer  lots,  too,  so 
there  was  no  crowding  in  the  park.  I  think 
these  people,  the  cottagers  themselves,  have 
improved  the  park  and  helped  in  its  develop- 
ment. I  agree  that  this  policy  of  maintaining 
a  safe  distance  almost  100  feet  between  each 
dwelling  has  been  a  wise  one. 

Now  these  questions  have  been  asked  by 
many  citizens:  Why  are  not  the  beauties  of 
the  park  available  and  open  to  them?  It  is  the 
basic  concept  of  the  park,  I  understand,  or 
the  policy  of  the  department,  that  it  should 
be  a  controlled  wilderness.  Certainly  I  do 
not  reject  tliat  policy,  I  think  it  is  a  logical 
one.  But  why  in  this  area,  where  there  are 
nearly  3,000  square  miles,  should  only  a  little 
corner  of  it  be  settled  and  visited?  I  know- 
that  for  we  who  live  along  Highway  17  there 
is  no  road  from  the  north  to  get  into  the 
park.  As  I  said  before,  you  have  to  go  all 
the  way  to  Huntsville  and  then  take  High- 
way 60  out  to  the  park  proper.  We  think  on 
this  side  of  the  House  that  the  public  have  a 
right  to  know  what  will  be  the  future  plans 
for  this  park,  and  other  parks,  too.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  conditions  are  up  in  north- 
western Ontario,  up  in  Quetico  Park,  but  I 
know  something  of  Algonquin  and,  as  I  say, 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know  what  the  future 
policy  is.  I  am  sure  it  should  be  discussed 
and  debated;  possibly  decisions  made  in  the 
past  might  be  changed. 

I  do  not  know  who  makes  the  policy— 
possibly    the    hon.    Mini.ster    himself,    or    his 
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senior  officials.  If  you  ask  the  rangers  in  the 
parks  you  cannot  get  too  much  of  an  answer. 
With  the  population  explosion  that  is  already 
in  evidence,  and  as  this  country,  particularly 
southern  Ontario  and  the  big  cities  grow  in 
population,  in  the  next  50  years  it  is  going  to 
be  necessary  to  have  places  where  people  can 
go  for  relaxation  and  recreation.  Algonquin 
is  not  too  far  away  from  southern  Ontario 
and  I  think  it  should  be  made  accessible  for 
the  majority  of  our  citizens. 

Any  proposal  we  make— we  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  have  hotdog  stands  and  gas 
stations  all  over  the  park— also  concerns  the 
forest  ranger  in  keeping  the  park  clear  of 
litter.  But  we  merely  state  that,  under  strict 
and  proner  control,  so  much  more  of  this 
wonderful  heritage  that  the  good  Lord 
endowed  us  with  should  be  made  available 
to  many  more  citizens. 

I  am  interested  in  the  report  in  the  summary 
of  receipts  as  in  your  annual  report.  It 
shows  the  financial  report  and  your  receipts 
from  the  parks  in  1962,  1963  and  1964.  While 
the  1963  report  shows  the  largest  revenue 
from  the  parks,  included  in  that  revenue  was 
the  sum  of  over  $200,000  as  a  federal  con- 
tribution. And  in  1964,  the  revenue  was 
$l,254,967-in  two  years  up  about  $300,000. 
Now,  in  the  parks  branch,  it  shows  park 
rentals  in  Algonquin— that  is,  the  leases  and 
licences  of  occupation— in  excess  of  $14,000. 
Apparently  there  are  more  leases  and  licen- 
ces of  occupation  in  Rondeau  park— $17,000. 
But  I  am  most  interested  in  the  park  con- 
cessions. You  have  rentals  in  excess  of 
$84,000.  I  would  like  to  know  the  rental  of 
those  concessions  that  you  have  in  Algonquin 
park.  I  notice,  too,  that  you  are  getting 
$554,000  from  vehicle  permits— I  believe  that 
is  to  be  increased  this  year— and  the  camp 
sites,  $599,000;  boat  rental  and  guide  rentals, 
too. 

Now,  further,  you  have  a  monopoly  in 
Algonquin  park  to  one  concessionaire.  If 
there  is  going  to  be  a  monopoly,  at  least  it 
should  be  a  benevolent  monopoly;  it  should 
be  that  people  should  not  have  to  pay 
through  the  nose.  I  understand  further  that 
in  the  early  years  in  the  park  there  were 
people  who  lived  there  who  made  canoes  and 
boats,  delivered  gas,  and  so  on.  When  the 
present  concessionaire  was  given  that  right, 
these  people  were  out  of  their  jobs.  And  now 
you  can  only  rent  canoes  from  one  person; 
you  must  buy  the  food,  as  I  say,  from  this 
one   concession. 

I  would  like  to  find  out  just  how  much— 
I  understand  there  is  a  15  per  cent  commis- 
sion to  the  government.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  it  is,  because  it  will  give  you  some  idea 


of  what  business  he  does  in  the  park.  And 
also,  why  is  it  that  he  alone  has  the  right 
to  rent  canoes  and  rent  boats?  It  is  a  very 
complete  monopoly. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  of  parks,  be- 
cause of  the  committee  meeting  this  morning 
I  had  not  time  to  read  my  home  town  news- 
paper fully,  but  I  noticed  some  things  on 
which  I  would  like  some  answers  later. 

Are  you  going  to  open  up  Algonquin  park 
gradually,  so  that  there  can  be  more  lakes 
opened  for  cottages?  Are  you  going  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  so  older  people  can  get 
in  there?  Are  you  going  to  have  it  so  that  at 
least  those  of  limited  incomes  can  take 
their  youngsters  to  see  the  beauties  of  the 
park,  because  now  it  is  mostly  a  rich  man's 
paradise.  The  Americans  come  up  there,  and 
they  have  lots  of  money  and  like  to  show 
the  Canadians  they  have  lots  of  money.  They 
spend  quite  freely. 

But  these  questions  are  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  hon.  Minister  and  his 
department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  will  deal  with  Algon- 
quin park  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  that 
is  the  one  on  which  the  hon.  member  has 
spoken  at  the  greatest  length.  This  is  a 
tremendous  asset,  a  tremendous  park,  with  a 
very  great  history.  Over  the  years,  policy 
has  been  developed.  Ministers  come  in  for  a 
period  and  find  a  policy  already  established. 
They  will,  perhaps,  modify  that  policy,  but 
will  work  within  the  main  objectives  of  it, 
and  that  is  the  position  I  have  been  in. 

All  the  things  that  the  hon.  member  has 
said  about  more  people  are  very  much  in  my 
mind  and  in  the  minds,  I  think,  of  us  all.  But 
in  this  particular  park  that  he  is  referring  to, 
in  the  northeast  comer  there  is  a  road  to 
Kiosk,  which  he  knows  about,  and  there  is  a 
road  to  Ballantine  in  the  northwest  corner. 
Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  main  highway 
through  the  park,  which  is  used  by  far  the 
most  in  regard  to— 

Mr.  Troy:  It  is  in  the  southeast  comer  of 
the  park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  And  the  policy  over  the 
years,  at  least  in  the  last  ten  years  or  more, 
has  been  pretty  much  toward  removing  les- 
sees as  their  leases  expire,  and  more  and 
more  to  keeping  the  park  in  its  natural  state 
with  a  certain  limited  number  of  lodges  and 
the  type  of  accommodation  that  people— the 
hon.  member  used  the  term  "older  people"— 
but  in  any  event  accommodation  at  little  more 
along  the  line  of  the  motel,  summer  type  of 
accommodation. 
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But  it  is  not  our  policy  to  enlarge  on  that 
at  the  present  time.  The  policy  with  regard 
to  Algonquin  park  has  not  changed  in  any 
material  way  over  what  it  has  been  for  some 
years. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  that,  sir. 
We  want  to  encourage  canoeists  and  people 
who  will  go  in  there  and  use  that  park.  A 
great  many  young  people  do  so.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  something  like  5,000  or 
6,000  young  canoeists  and  trail  walkers  and 
so  forth,  in  Algonquin  last  year. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  attraction  of  thou- 
sands of  tourists  and  we  want  that  to  continue. 
We  are  looking  for  more  access.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  that  if  you  took  the 
park's  revenues  by  themselves  and  dealt  with 
them,  you  would  find  that  the  revenues 
directly  from  our  park  charges  are  not  at  all 
sufficient  to  meet  what  we  are  doing  with 
regard  to  recreation  and  parks.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger,  there  are  the  valuable  and 
important  timber  operations  that  have  been 
going  on  in  this  multiple-use  type  of  recrea- 
tional area.  As  the  hon.  member  knows  very 
well,  you  have  to  be  pretty  careful  about 
getting  those  two  sorts  of  things  mixed  up  .so 
closely  that  you  have  the  whole  thing  in  a 
mess. 

The  difficulty  of  access  has  a  benefit  in 
some  respects  for  a  certain  group  of  people 
who  use  the  park.  There  is  also  difficulty  of 
access  by  motor  boat;  there  are  motor  boats 
now  that  run  right  up  to  the  top  of  Lake 
Opeongo  and  some  of  these  other  lakes,  and 
they  camp  there  for  the  summer.  This  use  is 
being  extended.  At  the  same  time,  we  do 
not  want  to  have  the  place  overrun,  in  the 
sense  that  we  have  roads  criss-crossing  all 
the  way  through  it,  imless  we  were  to  change 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  park  and  also  our 
present  policy  in  regard  to  lumbering.  With 
the  lumbering  added  to  it,  the  park  is  a  good 
operation  from  the  standpoint  of  a  dollar 
proposition. 

As  to  the  high  cost  of  some  of  these 
restaurants  that  the  hon.  member  refers  to, 
we  do  review  those  rates  from  time  to  time; 
but  we  do  recognize  that  where  a  concession 
is  in  a  remote  area  and  operating  for  a 
relatively  short  period  of  the  year,  we  would 
not  expect  things  quite  the  same  as  you 
would  get  them  in  North  Bay  or  somewhere 
where  you  have  people  patronizing  the  con- 
cessions all  the  time.  I  think  there  are  three 
or  four  concessions  of  some  size  in  the  park, 
but  to  give  one  example,  K.  H.  Simpson  has 
a  restaurant  and  outfitting  store  in  Algonquin 
park  on  which  the  basic  rental  is  $7,000,  and 
gross  sales  and  receipts  for  the  1964  season 


were  $203,542.40.    And  ten  per  cent— a  per- 
centage of  gross  due  to  the  department- 
Mr.  Troy:  Ten  per  cent  of  gross? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  of  gross;  $20,353.51. 
That  gives  you  an  example  of  what  is  in- 
volved. 

All  of  these  different  concessions  are 
granted  after  tenders  are  called.  They  are 
granted  for  three  to  five  years  because  the 
person  who  takes  them  has  to  put  a  fair 
amount  of  investment  in  them.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  beyond  Algonquin— broadly— when  I 
say  that  if  a  good  job  is  being  done,  when 
the  question  of  renewals  arises,  the  person 
who  has  done  a  good  job  and  put  a  bit  of 
investment  into  the  concession  would  natur- 
ally be  given  favourable  consideration,  if  all 
other  things  were  in  proper  order  and  reason- 
able. 

In  Algonquin  park,  which  shows  the  largest 
return  of  any  single  park  for  concessions, 
$44,356.70  was  realized  last  year. 

In  this  park  we  are  trying  to  provide  for 
all  types  of  campers;  those  who  want  to  tent; 
those  who  want  to  go  to  lodges,  and  those 
who  just  want  to  picnic  and  go  on.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  trying  to  adhere  to  this 
policy  which  has  been  established  over  the 
years,  and  that  is  the  position. 

With  regard  to  parks  generally,  we  hope, 
as  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks  here,  that 
people  will  go  farther  north  all  the  time  and 
take  their  holidays  in  the  parks  where  the 
great  open  spaces  give  the  opportunity  for 
expansion,  and  on  Crown  land  itself  in  the 
future.  But  we  have  been  developing  parks 
in  southern  Ontario  also,  and  as  my  hon. 
friend  probably  knows  we  have  something 
like  90  parks  now.  Three  new  ones  are  in 
operation  this  season:  Wheatley,  Point  Farms 
and  Mara.  The  sandbanks  one  is  being  used 
in  a  hmited  degree  as  it  is  being  gradually 
developed.  The  programme  for  1965  de- 
velopment work  will  be  continued  in  six  parks 
and  three  reserves  in  which  initial  develop- 
ment work  was  carried  out  the  previous  year. 
The  six  parks  will  be  open  for  public  use. 

My  hon.  friend  also  referred  to  this  year's 
new  regulations  in  relation  to  charges  in  the 
parks.  On  this  point  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  our  estimates,  $1.5  million  that 
was  voted  this  current  year  in  the  expenses 
of  the  department,  has  now  been  transferred 
to  the  capital  account  as  the  cost  of  develop- 
ment of  parks  after  acquisition.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  now  is  to  bring  these  parks 
right  up  to  use  position  at  the  cost  of  the 
government  and  then,  having  reached  that 
point,  we  are  trying  to  establish— and  I  am 
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speaking  now  across  the  board,  small,  large, 
all  these  provincial  parks— a  revenue  from 
them  that  will  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  the 
actual  operational  costs.  That  is  the  present 
position,  and  on  that  basis,  the  cost  last  year, 
the  current  year  that  we  are  in  now,  was 
$1.8  million,  approximately. 

We  estimate  that  the  cost  of  operation  with 
quite  considerably  increased  facilities  this 
coming  fiscal  year  will  be  something  over 
$2  miUion. 

The  income  last  year  amounted  to  about 
$1,320,000,  and  the  estimate  for  this  year  on 
the  new  rates  should  bring  in  approximately 
$2  million,  or  slightly  more  than  $2  million, 
which  should  be  pretty  close  to  the  opera- 
tional expenses  for  this  coming  year.  And 
the  rates  are  set— the  camp  site  permit  will  be 
raised  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day  for  a  car.  The 
fee  to  institute  a  weekly  camp  site  permit 
will  be  $9.  Previously  there  was  no  such 
rate.  A  dollar  a  day  for  seven  days  would  be 
$7;  it  will  now  be  $1.50  a  day- 
Mr.  Troy:  Is  that  a  seven-day  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  A  seven-day  week  will 
be  $9.  Where  electric  power  is  supplied, 
there  is  an  additional  fee  of  25  cents  a  day 
for  each  outlet,  but  that  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  the  trailer  areas. 

We  plan  to  increase  the  fee  for  a  daily 
vehicle  permit  from  50  cents  to  $1,  and  to 
increase  the  fee  for  an  annual  vehicle  permit 
from  $3  to  $5. 

There  will  be  certain  other  things,  like 
instituting  a  daily  ski  tow  permit  at  50  cents, 
and  so  forth.  With  these  charges  we  should, 
I  hope,  break  even  on  the  actual  operational 
part  of  the  parks  programme. 

We  believe  that  it  is  fair  at  this  time  to 
do  this,  and  that  is  the  situation. 

I  hope  that  I  have  covered  everything  that 
my  hon.  friend- 
Mr.  Troy:  I  will  tell  the  hon.  Minister 
■what  I  want  here.  I  wondered  why  in  the 
first  place  he  had  this  expenditure  in  the 
current  account.  Maybe,  as  my  hon.  leader 
and  others  have  said  before,  the  books  are 
cooked  and  that  may  be  another  evidence  of 
it.    I  want  to  continue. 

With  so  many  lakes  in  the  parks,  surely  the 
hon.  Minister  can  open  up  more  of  them? 
Then  again,  everything  he  has  said  reinforces 
the  statement  I  made  that  Algonquin  park 
will  continue  to  be  just  for  those  that  have  the 
money.  There  are  no  camp  sites  for  people 
who  have  no  trailers.  When  they  pull  in  there 
they  have  no  interest  in  the  camp  life  itself, 


they  want  to  have  some  place  where  they 
can  have  a  room  and  meals  and  proper 
facilities,  too,  in  these  lodges. 

I  think  this  fellow  has  a  pretty  good 
monopoly  because  he  grosses  out  of  it 
$200,000  a  year.  As  you  very  well  know,  he 
goes  all  over  the  world  and  picks  up  souvenirs 
from  Japan  and  other  countries.  The  markup 
on  those  things  is  not  50  per  cent  by  any 
means.  And  then  the  expense  of  the  food. 
It  is  not  too  far  from  Huntsville— it  is  on  a 
good  highway.  It  is  not  like  going  away  up  to 
Kapuskasing  or  to  Moonbeam,  and  they 
would  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  bringing 
food  from  the  south  up  there.  This  fellow 
has  a  very  fine  deal;  he  pays  only  ten  per  cent 
to  the  government  on  $200,000. 

People  have  reached  the  stage  there  now 
that  many  of  them  go  into  Huntsville  and  buy 
their  food  because  this  fellow  is  too  expen- 
sive—you should  check  up  on  his  prices.  A 
quart  of  milk  is  34  cents  and,  as  you  know, 
youngsters  in  the  summer  time  drink  a  lot  of 
milk.  If  their  parents  have  to  buy  three  or 
four  quarts,  that  is  fairly  expensive— it  is 
almost  a  luxury. 

We  believe  that  Algonquin  should  not  be 
opened  up  ,for  hotdog  stands  and  gasoline 
stations  all  over  the  place,  but  give  an  in- 
centive for  more  cottages;  open  certain  lakes 
up  gradually.  This  can  be  controlled,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  in  a  very  few  years,  as 
the  population  of  this  province  increases. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  real  need  for  such 
places  as  Algonquin  park.  It  is  easy  of  access, 
and  now  so  many  areas  are  controlled— down 
in  the  Haliburton  area  and  other  sections,  in 
addition. 

The  fonner  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
is  going  to  have  some  comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  read  into  the  record  here  the  fact 
that,  in  Algonquin,  over  6,843  travel  permits 
to  cover  25,440  campers  last  year  were 
issued,  which  indicates  a  fair  number  of 
people  who  are  moving  through  the  park.  I 
do  not  think  my  hon.  friend  is  quite  fair 
when  he  calls  this  a  rich  man's  area.  It  is 
not  a  rich  man's  area;  it  might  even  be  said 
to  be  a  poor  man's  area.  Certainly  it  is  an 
area  where  people  go  in  by  canoe  and  can 
almost  live  off  the  land. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  but  it  is  only  an  age  group 
that  is  getting  in  on  that.  Those  that  go  in 
by  canoe  are  younger  people,  but  I  say  the 
older  people  should  have  facilities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  set  out  what  the 
policy  is,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  policy  that 
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is  so  rigid  we  do  not  pay  attention  to  com- 
ments and  criticism.  They  can  help  us.  From 
what  you  say  I  will  certainly  consider  them. 

Mr.  Troy:  All  right,  be  flexible;  that  is  all 
I  ask. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  several  years  ago,  and  last  year, 
the  hon.  Minister  mentioned  that  the  depart- 
ment was  in  the  process  of  acquiring  lands 
to  develop  future  parks.  In  looking  over  the 
estimates  of  last  year  as  compared  to  this 
year  I  see  that  the  parks  branch  is  approxi- 
mately $1  million  less.  Is  that  as  a  result  of 
the  department  figuring  they  have  purchased 
or  acquired  sufficient  lands,  and  there  are  no 
more  parks  to  be  developed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  that  is  not  the 
situation.  But  trying  to  be  realistic  about  it, 
we  find  that  we  have  a  lot  of  things  in 
processing,  but  they  probably  reach  the 
pos'tion  where  any  more  than  that  amount 
of  dollars  will  be  required  for  payment.  Some 
of  them  may  just  be  instalment  payments 
during  the  period  and  we  are  trying,  in 
accordance  with  good  accounting,  to  keep  our 
requests  within  the  limits  of  what  we  think 
will  actually  have  to  be  paid  out.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  does  not  in  any  way 
indicate  a  slowing-up  at  all  of  our  general 
plan. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  hon.  Minister  intends  to 
acquire  more  park  lands,  then,  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  does  he  not?  Does  the  hon. 
Minister  intend  to  acquire  more  park  lands 
in  the  immediate  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Oh  yes,  we  are  working 
on  that.  The  parks  integration  board  met  just 
a  few  days  ago,  when  we  processed  a  num- 
ber. We  will  meet  again,  I  expect,  before 
the  session  is  out,  processing  some  more,  and 
there  is  a  constant  parade  in  front  of  the 
parks  integration  board  of  recommendations 
by  our  parks  branch. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  sugeest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  he  look  seriously  at  the  Essex- 
Kent  area,  the  northern  limits  of  the  two 
counties,  and  the  area  bordering  Lake  St. 
Clair.  At  the  southern  extremities  of  south- 
western Ontario  we  have  Rondeau  park,  we 
have  the  new  park  at  Wheatley,  we  have  the 
Point  Pelee  national  park  and  we  have  Holi- 
day Beach.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  have 
too  many  parks  in  the  area— we  are  glad  to 
see  that  new  park  developed  at  Wheatley— 
but  the  northern  extremities  of  the  county, 
the  areas  that  are  closer  to  the  industrial 
centre  of  Windsor  and  closer  to  our  American 


friends,  do  not  have  a  single  park  from  the 
Windsor  area  up  to,  I  think  it  is,  the  Pinery 
or  Ipperwash. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
he  purchase  properties  immediately  rather 
than  wait  for  five  or  six  years,  and  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  St.  Clair  there  are  some 
properties  available.  They  are  very  narrow  in 
depth  but  they  are  such  that  they  can  be 
readily  developed,  and  developed  to  the 
same  extent  as  have  been  the  properties  across 
the  river  or  across  the  lake  where  the  neigh- 
bours to  the  north  of  us  have  developed  the 
large  Metropolitan  Beach.  There  they  accom- 
modate up  to  50,000  cars  in  one  dav.  They 
have  a  tremendous  development.  They  de- 
veloped the  area  by  a  winter  programme,  in 
which  they  sent  out  equipment,  added  to  the 
shoreline  and  extended  the  area  to  a  depth 
of  approximately  half  a  mile. 

The  area  along  Lake  St.  Clair  could  easily 
be  developed  so  that  it  could  be  a  sub- 
stantial park.  A  railroad  runs  fairly  close  to 
the  lake  shoreline,  but  this  actually  is  an 
asset  to  a  park  in  the  area  because  you  could 
readily  transport  residents  of  the  city  of 
Windsor  by  rail  to  this  park  area.  The  site  is 
available  now  and  if  it  is  not  purchased  in 
the  immediate  future,  we  will  find  that  our 
neighbours  to  the  north  of  us  will  buy  this 
up  and  we,  in  Canada,  who  have  all  of  this 
area,  will  have  no  place  to  swim,  no  place 
for  recreation.  Now  is  the  time  to  look  into 
this  problem.  Has  the  department  looked  into 
the  purchase  of  properties  along  the  Lake  St. 
Clair  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  the  department  has, 
and  the  department  has  not  found  anything 
we  regard  as  suitable  along  the  area  that  the 
hon.  member  has  been  talking  about  in  the 
northern  portion.  However,  the  Holiday 
Beach  end  has  real  possibilities  and  should 
become  a  major  project. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  his  officials  look  into  the  method 
used  to  develon  the  Metropolitan  Beach  just 
across  the  lake? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Oh  yes,  I  have  been 
over  there;  you  are  talking  about  the  one  in 
Clinton  county. 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes,  that  is  right,  the  one  in 
Clinton  coimty.  A  similar  method  of  develop- 
ment coidd  readily  be  xised  in  this  Lake  St. 
Clair  area.  The  lake  is  down  todav  and  it  is 
such  that  you  could  biiild  up  that  park  so 
that  from  the  railroad  line  to  the  waterline 
would  be  approximately  half  a  mile  to  maybe 
even  a  mile.  Of  course— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  My  hon.  friend  knows 
that  the  municipahties  along  there  can  get 
into  the  park  business,  if  they  want  to,  for 
local  needs  and  they  will  be  assisted  by 
grants.  As  far  as  a  provincial  park  is  con- 
cerned, that  was  reviewed  carefully.  We  do 
not  see  any  prospects— and  there  is  no  use  in 
my  misleading  you  on  it— we  see  no  prospects 
at  tlie  moment. 

Mr.  Newman:  Then  may  I  suggest  to  the 
Minister  that  he  take  a  second  look  at  Peche 
Island? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Again  may  I  say  on  that, 
we  have  not  had  a  second  but  a  fifth,  sixth 
or  seventh  look  at  that  and  it  is  ruled  out  as 
far  as  a  provincial  park  is  concerned  at  the 
present  time.  But  by  virtue  of  the  planning 
restrictions  the  municipality  can  certainly 
control  that  development. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  bring  to  the  hon. 
Minister's  attention  then  that  in  his  book  on 
plans  and  policy,  on  page  124,  under  Re- 
Source  Planning  Areas  he  has  an  area  of  103 
acres  set  aside  for  Peche  Island.  Would  he 
explain  to  me  just  exactly  what  he  means  by 
including  Peche  Island  in  his  plans  and 
policies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  This,  as  you  know,  was 
?it  one  time  in  front  of  our  department  and  in 
front  of  the  parks  integration  board,  and  that 
has  definitely  been  ruled  out  in  the  course  of 
the  last  12  months. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quoting 
from  the  book  put  out  by  the  department  on 
November  30,  1964,  so  this  is  the  latest  that 
the  hon.  Minister  could  possibly  have.  They 
could  not  have  rviled  this  out  or  it  would  not 
have  been  included  in  this  book. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  has  been  ruled  out 
by  the  parks  integration  board  with  the  ap- 
proval of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests.  That  is  what  has  happened  on  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  bring  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's attention,  then,  that  if  he  does  not  do 
something  concerning  the  Peche  Island  de- 
velopment, there  are  Americans— in  fact  there 
is  the  Sirrah  Company  from  the  U.S.— ready 
to  spend  approximately  $30  million  on  the 
development  of  this  area.  Would  it  not  be  a 
lot  nicer  to  have  this  park  in  the  hands  of 
Canadians  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  our 
friends  to  the  north  of  us?  This  is  Canada  we 
are  talking  about;  we  would  like  Canada  for 
the  Canadians  if  it  is  possible.  Surely  the  hon. 
Minister  should  look  into  the  possibility  of 
developing  Peche  Island.    It  is  such  that  it 


could  be  extended  to  include  not  the  130- 
some  acres  that  it  is  today,  but  more  than  500 
acres.  It  is  right  on  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  with 
the  tremendous  development  going  on  in  the 
US,  fill  could  be  brought  into  the  area  so  that 
the  park  could  be  extended  to  be  a  very  size- 
able one.  I  think  it  deserves  a  good  second 
look. 

Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  time  and  time  again  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  about  Peche 
Island.  I  have  followed  this  through  the 
nress.  On  a  number  of  occasions  I  got  the 
fine  paper  which  is  published  in  Windsor 
and  I  followed  the  story  about  Peche  Island, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  on  record  here  that 
time  and  time  again  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  and  the  parks  integration 
board  have  laid  before  the  council  of  the  city 
of  Windsor  and  the  association  of  mayors  and 
reeves  of  Greater  Windsor,  proposals  as  to 
how,  with  provincial  help,  thev  might  acquire 
this  property.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
these  proposals  have  not  been  taken  up,  and 
the  offers  of  provincial  assistance  have  not 
been  accepted,  so  it  does  get  just  a  little  bit 
tiresome  to  hear  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  saying  that  the  province 
is  not  doing  anything. 

Then  he  talks  about  Metropolitan  Beach.  I 
have  seen  Metropolitan  Beach;  I  was  there 
with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
just  over  a  year  ago  and  I  think  we  should 
put  this  in  its  correct  context.  He  thinks 
that  we  should  have  a  Metropolitan  Beach  on 
the  Canadian  side,  and  I  am  all  for  this,  but 
I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walker- 
ville, in  talking  to  the  House,  should  point  out 
that  Metropolitan  Beach  is  designed  to  serve, 
and  is  serving,  a  population  which  is  equal  to 
the  population  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
So  let  us  just  put  these  things  in  their  proper 
context. 

I  think  he  might  have  put  on  record  here— 
as  I  would  like  to  put  on  record— a  tribute  to 
the  parks  integration  board  and  to  the  hon. 
Minister  for  the  excellent  job  they  have  done 
at  Wheatley.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Wheatley  is  at  present  in  my  riding,  but 
the  Wheatley  provincial  park— and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  this— is  going 
to  be  of  far  greater  benefit  to  the  people  of 
Essex  county  than  it  will  be  to  the  people  of 
Kent  county.  It  will  serve  the  people  in 
Wheatley,  but  I  imagine  the  people  in  Kent 
county  will  continue  to  go  to  Rondeau  pro- 
vincial park.  If  there  was  ever  a  park  which 
was  being  built  largely  for  the  benefit  of  Essex 
countv,  I  would  say  it  was  Wheatlev,  and  I 
would     think    that    the    hon.     member    for 
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Windsor-Walkerville   might  have  had   some- 
thing to  say  about  that. 

The  department  has  gone  in  there  and 
spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $500,000  to 
acquire  what  is  now  nearly  500  acres  and  I 
expect  will  be  somewhat  more  than  that.  It 
has  spent  and  is  spending.  I  was  there  last 
Saturday,  sir,  and  there  is  a  sea  of  mud  there 
at  the  present  time.  But  buildings  are  going 
up,  camp  sites  are  being  built,  and  provisions 
are  being  made  for  more  than  200  campsites. 
It  is  the  people  of  Essex  county  who  are  go- 
ing to  benefit  greatly  from  this,  and  I  wish 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walker- 
ville, instead  of  whining  away  year  after 
year  about  Peche  Island,  would  place  some 
of  these  facts  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most 
surprised  that  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  West 
would  make  such  comments  in  the  House. 
When  his  own  area  was  involved  in  the  flood, 
he  thought  that  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  things  there;  everything  was  rosy. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  You  have  been 
asking  for  it  for  years. 

Mr.  Newman:  It  took  the  hon.  member  for 
Kent  East  (Mr.  Spence)  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume)  to  wake  the 
House  up  concerning  the  situation  there.  And 
once  again,  as  long  as  the  people  from 
Windsor-Walkerville  send  me  to  this  Legis- 
lature, I  plan  on  being  heard. 

The  people  of  Windsor-Walkerville  and  the 
residents  of  Windsor  are  interested  in  this 
and  I  had  planned  on  mentioning  Peche 
Island  just  to  the  extent  that  I  did.  But  see- 
ing that  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  West 
wishes  more  information,  I  have  more  here. 
This  is  on  February  12,  1965,  an  article  in 
tlie  Windsor  Daily  Star  written  by  H.  L. 
McPherson: 

Peche  IsLA>fD  Requires  New  Look 
When  spring  is  near,  can  Peche  Island 
be  far  behind  or  vice  versa?  Probably  not. 
At  the  moment,  no  private  plans  or  hints 
of  plans  are  being  aired  and  the  least  city 
council  can  do  is  be  prepared  to  intervene 
with  its  expropriation  power  if  there  are 
any  serious  moves  in  that  direction.  Peche 
Island  is  a  Greater  Windsor  park  and  should 
not  be  a  dead  issue.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
do  anything  about  it.  Quite  a  lot  has 
happened  since  the  previous  reference  to 
it  here  and  it  all  points  to  the  need  for  in- 
creased recreational  facilities  within  easy 
,    reach  of  this  community. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned,  only  a  fraction 
of  the   automotive   development  projected 


for  this  area  has  been  revealed.  These 
industries  know  the  rest  of  it,  obviously, 
but  as  yet  are  not  ready  to  unroll  the 
complete  or  incomplete  plans  to  satisfy 
public  curiosity.  The  only  course  is  to> 
wait.  But  there  is  no  cause  to  wait  in- 
actively. Metropolitan  Windsor  passed  the 
200,000  mark  last  fall.  The  probability  is 
that  Windsor,  with  amalgamation,  can 
create  and  be  expanded  to  approximately 
300,000  people  in  a  decade. 

If  that  simply  is  going  to  mean  a  lot  of 
urban  sprawl  without  the  recreational 
facilities  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  popu- 
lation will  require,  much  too  much  will 
have  been  left  undone.  It  is  hardly  arguable 
that  a  functioning  public  park  on  Peche 
Island  will  supply  all  the  deficiency,  but 
with  easier  accessibility  and  a  moderate 
development  to  begin  with,  it  can  be  a 
start  on  something  that  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous potential.  It  is  well  located, 
more  than  a  half  an  hour's  ride  from  the 
present  communities'  farthermost  fringes. 
It  can  be  enlarged  as  resources  permit  to 
several  times  its  present  size. 

Enlargement  is  mainly  a  matter  of  fill, 
and  what  the  Windsor  area  does  not  have 
is  readily  available  in  Detroit,  where  dis- 
posal of  the  stuff  is  a  continuing  problem 
for  some  contractors.  The  massed  assess- 
ments of  the  enlarged  communities  could 
carry  some  of  the  cost.  What  would  be 
next  to  criminal  is  the  surrender  of  that  off- 
shore Canadian  island  to  alien  development 
and  control  that  would  leave  Windsorites 
on  the  outside  looking  in.  What  could 
have  been  one  of  their  own  places  of  beauty 
will  then  just  be  another  piece  of  alienated 
territory. 

All  this  has  been  gone  over  before,  but 
will  stand  rewarming.  The  urgency  of 
acquiring  tlie  island  while  the  negotiated 
or  expropriated  price  is  within  reason  is 
growing  steadily.  Just  to  know  that  it  has 
been  made  secure  for  future  public  use  and 
enjoyment  would  be  a  starting  point  at 
this  stage.  No  one  should  have  to  settle 
for  less. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  this  department  takes 
a  good  look  at  this.  There  is  the  need  for 
the  park  in  the  northern  extremities,  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  other  hon.  member 
from  the  Windsor  area  would  stand  up  and 
support  me  in  the  request  that  this  govern- 
ment take  a  second  and  a  serious  look  at  the 
Peche  Island  area. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to 
recall   if  he   was    in   the    House   during   my 
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Throne  speech.  I  referred  to  a  brief  de- 
veloped by  the  Niagara  regional  development 
association,  dealing  with  the  proposition  of 
acquiring  particular  land  called  50-Point 
Project  for  recreational  and  park  land  in 
that  area.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  can 
make  any  announcement  of  what  the  pro- 
cedure is  at  this  point?  I  recall  reading  some 
excerpts  from  the  last  meeting  of  the  Niagara 
regional  development  association  a  week  or 
two  ago,  and  they  seemed  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  the  hon.  Minister  was  giving 
favourable  consideration  to  acquiring  this 
property  to  develop  as  a  government  project. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  the  Niagara  area 
is  certainly  being  looked  at  with  a  view  to 
doing  what  we  can  to  make  provision  there 
for  park  facilities  and  recreational  facilities. 
But  one  thing  about  that  area  is  that  it  is 
pretty  valuable  and  high  priced  industrially, 
and  becoming  more  and  more  that  type  of 
an  area  which,  of  course,  presents  difficulties 
in  relation  to  setting  aside  areas  for  recrea- 
tional use.  But  we  have  several  that  are 
under  consideration  at  the  present  time.  One 
of  them  was  in  front  of  the  parks  integration 
board  at  its  last  meeting.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  too  much  detail  because  Public  Works 
has  got  to  do  some  negotiating.  I  think  my 
hon.  friend  will  understand  that  until  that  is 
complete,  it  is  not  good  business  from  a  gov- 
ernment standpoint,  or  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  dollar  position,  to  be  discussing  that 
too  much  except  at  the  level  of  negotiation 
for  areas  and  properties. 

But  I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend  that  we  are 
very  much  alive  to  two  or  three  spots  in  that 
area,  which  I  think  he  will  be  quite  happy 
with  if  they  are  acquired. 

There  is,  of  course,  at  the  local  level,  the 
report  of  the  third  Welland  Canal  regional 
park  master  development  plan,  which  was 
made  as  a  result  of  local  associations  dealing 
with  our  department.  We  arranged  for  a 
survey,  a  project  planning  group,  and  now 
they  have  received  this  and  I  understand  that 
there  is  going  to  be  quite  a  development  in 
that  particular  area. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Then  I  take  it,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Minister  has  indicated  that  the  50- 
point  project  is  under  consideration  along 
with  the  whole  development? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  are  certainly  study- 
ing it  in  relation  to  the  development,  yes. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Well,  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
Minister's  caution  about  saying  anything 
definite  because  of  the  spiralling  costs  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  the  hon.  Minister  will 


also  recall  that  during  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Tourism  and  Information,  to 
tie  in  the  project  and  to  exert  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  particular  project,  I  raised  the 
question  of  this  particular  point  being  a  good 
spot  for  a  historical  site  and  I  urged  the  hon. 
Minister  of  that  particular  department  (Mr. 
Auld)  to  give  it  some  consideration  and  to 
develop  some  co-ordination  and  co-operation 
with  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
I  raised  at  that  point  the  question  that  was 
referred  to  me  by  some  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
men from  that  area  who  infer  to  me  that  the 
government  might  be  playing  a  little  bit  of 
politics  with  this  particular  project,  and 
suggested  that  they  might  be  holding  up  any 
action  in  that  area  until  the  next  election  came 
along.  I,  of  course,  told  the  House  that  I 
did  not  think  this  government  would  play  in 
that  sort  of  a  manner.  But  I  am  a  httle  bit 
tended  now  to  reserve  my  opinion  of  that 
time,  because  I  read  a  piece  in  the  Hamilton 
Spectator  of  March  11.  It  was  in  that  paper 
on  the  area  news  page,  and  it  was  headed: 

Election  Tool 

The  Ontario  government  last  night  was 
accused  of  playing  politics  in  its  handling 
of  50-Point  Park,  a  proposed  500-acre 
public  area  on  Lake  Ontario  at  Winona. 

"The  government  has  been  considering 
the  park  proposal  for  almost  a  year,  but 
it  won't  make  an  announcement  until  the 
opportune  time— the  eve  of  the  next  pro- 
vincial election,"  said  Reeve  J.  B.  Aikens 
of  North  Grimsby.  He  said  his  information 
came  from  government  officials.  He  named, 
in  particular,  John  R.  Simonett,  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  would  get 
together  with  his  colleagues  and  find  out  just 
how  this  came  about  and  inform  the  House 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  the  case.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  we  reserve  that 
area  and  we  have  a  provincial  park  there  in 
1967  it  is  fine  with  me.  But  at  least  let  us 
not  fool  around  with  it  and  delay  and  delay 
when  the  programme  has  been  recommended 
by  such  an  influential  and  dedicated  body  as 
the  Niagara  regional  development  association 
and  the  22  municipalities  therewith  aflSliated. 

Does  the  hon.  Minister  wish  to  make  any 
comment?  I  see  he  has  been  talking  to  his 
hon.  colleague  at  the  present  time.  I  will  let 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  answer. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Chairman, 
in    answer    to    the    hon.    member,    I    knew 
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nothing  about  this  until  I  had  a  letter  from 
Reeve  Aikens  yesterday.  The  reeve  apologized 
for  this  article  appearing  in  the  Hamilton 
Spectator.  As  he  stated  in  the  letter,  he  had 
never  met  me  and  he  had  never  spoken  to 
me,  so  he  would  be  unable  to  quote  me  as 
ever  saying  this  park  was  being  held  up.  He 
also  enclosed  in  the  letter  to  me  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Hamilton  Spectator,  asking 
him  to  retract  the  statement,  as  he  had  never 
spoken  to  me  regarding  a  park  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  will  accept  the  explanation 
of  the  hon.  Minister.  But  would  the  hon. 
Minister  also  like  to  inform  the  House  as  to 
whether  he  made  this  statement  to  any  other 
person  in  that  area? 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  What 
estimates  are  we  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
advise  the  hon.  member  that  I  have  never 
made  a  statement  to  anyone  about  a  park  in 
that  area,  because  I  did  not  even  know  it  was 
being  considered.  After  all,  it  is  out  of  my 
jurisdiction.  Provincial  parks  come  under  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately  at 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  on  wildlife  this 
morning,  I  had  not  read  my  local  newspaper. 
I  find  that  there  is  a  deer  yard  in  Finlayson 
park  in  the  Timagami  area  and  I  understand 
that  dogs  are  running  wild  there.  Has  the 
hon.  Minister  had  any  investigation  by  his 
conservation  people  in  Timagami? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  This  is  the  first  infor- 
mation of  that  nature  I  have  had  and  I  will 
accept  it  as  an  alarm  and  we  will  find  out  at 
once. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  think  your  appropriations  in 
the  Nipissing  district  have  been  lessened  in 
the  last  year,  so  when  does  the  hon.  Minister 
expect  to  complete  that  very  fine  park  on 
the  Champlain  route,  Champlain  park?  There 
is  still  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Champlain  park,  of 
course,  is  in  full  operation  but  there  is  room 
for  some  expansion,  and  as  we  can  allot  funds 
to  it,  we  will  be  doing  so. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  is  not  much  of  an  answer. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  It  is  about  all 
you  can  hope  for. 

Mr.  Troy:  Crumbs  from  the  table.  And 
what  are  the  plans  of  the  hon.  Minister  about 
the  park  in  Haddo  township? 


Hon.  Mr,  Roberts:  That  is  not  high  up  in 
the  priorities  at  the  moment.  We  liave  the 
property,  of  course;  it  is  available  for  use  at 
some  stage  in  the  future. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  Min- 
ister announce  the  increase  in  admission  fees 
to  provincial  parks.  I  might  say  that  I  have 
been  contacted  many  times  in  the  past,  and 
they  were  at  the  saturation  point  before  at 
50  cents  per  day  and  $3  per  season.  I, 
myself,  think  that  this  will  deprive  some 
persons  of  the  use  of  provincial  parks.  I  think 
this  is  one  place  that  the  people  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  use  of,  but  the  rates 
are  being  increased  so  it  is  a  burden  to  the 
poor  man. 

I  say  that  because  in  the  riding  I  represent 
there  is  Rondeau  provincial  park,  and  last 
year  more  people  attended  that  park  than  any 
other  park  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I 
would  think  that  that  would  be  one  of  the 
parks  that  certainly  pays  its  way  in  that  area. 

I  would  like  to  say,  while  I  am  on  my  feet, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  Rondeau  park  there 
is  a  bay  of  around  5,000  acres  which  has  had 
a  weed  menace  for  a  good  many  years.  I 
asked  time  and  again— I  believe  your  hon. 
predecessor,  who  is  now  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)— to  do  some- 
thing about  this  weed  problem.  He  did  say 
to  me  that  there  would  be  a  study  made  and 
he  had  some  companies  in  there  trying  out 
some  chemicals  to  do  away  with  this  weed 
menace.    I  have  heard  nothing. 

This  is  a  problem  that  is  brought  to  my 
attention  throughout  the  whole  year,  in  hopes 
that  the  government  will  overcome  this  weed 
menace.  This  bay  is  one  of  the  things  that 
attract  the  tourists  to  make  use  of  Rondeau 
park.  I  for  one  think  something  more  should 
be  done  than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  I 
know  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
gives  a  grant  for  the  cutting  of  these  weeds 
but  that  is  not  the  solution  to  the  problem. 

I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  can  announce  to 
me  that  he  has  in  view  some  chemical,  or  has 
been  in  contact  with  some  company,  which 
will  control  these  weeds  or  do  away  with 
them,  so  that  there  will  be  greater  pleasure 
for  those  who  spend  their  vacation  in  Rondeau 
provincial  park.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
hon.  Minister  make  an  effort  this  year,  if  he 
has  not  already,  about  controlling  these  weeds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard 
to  the  weeds,  we  will  certainly  continue  to  do 
whatever  we  think  is  proper,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  provincial  share,  in  keeping  those 
weeds  down,  and  we  do  contract  the  cutting 
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out  to  local  people.  Certainly,  we  are  fully 
aware  of  this  problem  that  does  develop  in 
Rondeau  Bay. 

In  regard  to  the  rate  structure,  I  do  not 
know  whether  my  hon.  friend  was  in  his  seat 
at  that  time  or  not  when  I  outlined  a  few 
moments  ago  the  reasons  why  we  have  done 
this.  I  think  it  turns  on  this:  Is  it  good,  sound 
policy  to  say  that  once  you  have  put  in  the 
parks,  equipped  them  and  made  them  avail- 
able to  the  public,  the  rates  charged  should 
be  sufficient  to  cover  the  operational  costs? 
We  think  that  that  is  a  fair  basis. 

Do  you  realize  that  there  are  others  in 
competition  with  the  parks?  Perhaps  that 
will  help,  in  a  way,  to  level  off  that  position. 
We  also  think  that  once  a  park  is  ready  for 
use,  the  revenues  should  be  sufficient,  broadly 
speaking,  to  meet  the  operational  costs.  It 
was  on  that  basis  that  this  decision  was 
reached. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  question  I  would  like  to  ask  would 
be  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  West:  Does 
he  know  the  acreage  involved  in  the  purchase 
of  a  park  there  that  some  $500,000  was  paid 
for?   How  much  land  was  purchased  there? 

Mr.  McKeough:  Something  over  500  acres. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Thank  you.  It  is  a  lot  larger 
than  I  had  in  mind. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  point  or  two  per- 
taining to  parks.  The  Niagara  peninsula  was 
mentioned  a  little  while  ago,  and  that  always 
alerts  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  city  of  Niagara 
Falls,  at  its  last  council  meeting,  purchased  79 
acres  of  land  there,  where  there  is  not  too 
much  development,  for  a  future  park,  and 
paid  $125,000  for  it.  It  is  looking  to  the 
future.  Can  you  imagine  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls  buying  a  piece  of  land  in  Niagara  town- 
ship and  the  county  of  Lincoln?  Now  this  is 
progressive  thinking.  I  had  the  committee 
meet  our  people  in  Niagara  Falls—  or  at  least 
in  Welland  coimty— and  visit  Erie  Beach.  We 
have  some  3,300  feet  of  lakefront,  right  across 
from  Buffalo,  that  could  be  purchased  for  less 
than  $200,000. 

I  am  glad  the  hon.  Minister  is  listening 
because  he  will  get  this  in  detail,  no  doubt. 
He  is  having  a  four-way  conference  there,  I 
notice,  and  I  am  trying  to  make  my  point 
with  him.  However,  if  I  cannot  get  to  him, 
I  would  like  to  talk  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
himself.  I  was  told  that  he  was  a  reasonable 
man,  and  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  a 
reasonable  man,  he  will  come  out  of  that 
conference  that  he  is  in  also,  and  maybe  we 
could  get  to  the  point. 


I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  in  Fort  Erie  where  there  is 
3,300  feet  of  lakeshore  that  can  be  purchased 
for  less  than  $200,000.  He  looked  at  it;  the 
election  was  over  and  he  never  came  back. 
His  experts  tell  us  that  it  is  too  much  money 
to  pay  for  that  portion  of  land,  yet  the  city 
of  Niagara  Falls  paid  $125,000  for  a  piece 
of  land  in  Lincoln  county— only  79  acres,  but 
we  are  looking  to  the  future,  and  this  govern- 
ment is  not. 

I  would  like  to  appeal  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  might  extend 
the  same  courtesy  to  me  as  the  former  Prime 
Minister.  We  had  a  little  chat  about  this 
property;  he  had  his  people  look  it  over,  and 
maybe  today  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
opinion  might  be  in  the  affirmative.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  piece  of  land  that  the  govern- 
ment should  purchase. 

Getting  back  to  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  we  talked  about  Black  Creek.  I 
mentioned  it  in  the  House  for  five  consecutive 
years.  The  Minister  finally  had  a  survey 
—that  is  the  former  Minister  of— I  forget  his 
title  because  so  many  titles  change  from  time 
to  time— Nickle,  Billy  Nickle  from  Kingston— 

An  hon.  member:  Commerce  and  Develop- 
ment! 

Mr.  Bukator:  Commerce  and  Development 
at  that  time?  I  think  it  was  development 
and  something  else,  but  regardless,  he  did 
promise  us  a  survey.  A  survey  was  made. 
There  are  11  miles  of  waterway  from  Lake 
Erie  down  to  the  Niagara  River  that  can  be 
developed  for  many  purposes. 

Finally,  there  was  a  great  meeting  near 
Grimsby,  I  believe.  The  survey  finally  came 
through.  The  Minister  had  the  report, 
and  I  wrote  in  to  him— because  he  forgot  that 
there  was  a  member  in  that  area— for  a  copy 
of  the  report. 

I  found  there  were  three  possible  ways  of 
bringing  water  from  Lake  Erie  down  to  the 
Niagara  and  developing  large  parklands, 
swimming  areas,  conservation  areas  and  many 
other  future  developments  for  park  purposes 
that  the  public  could  use  even  today.  The 
comment  of  one  of  the  Minister's  experts 
was  that  the  cost  would  be  anywhere  from 
$400,000  to  $1  million,  and  that  would  be  too 
much  money  to  spend  at  this  time.  That  was 
the  current  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management,  I  believe.    Am  I  right? 

If  the  hon.  Minister  does  not  purchase  any 
more  lands  than  he  has  piurchased  for  park 
purposes,  he  does  not  have  too  much  to  man- 
age.   He  manages  to  hold  on  to  the  purse 
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strings  at  all  times  and  he  should  open  that 
little  old  pork  barrel  up  and  send  it  out— no 
matter  who  represents  those  particular  ridings. 
I  do  believe  that  there  is  discrimination,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  is  just 
distributing  it  fairly. 

Mr.  Bukator:  By  way  of  diversion— I  am 
always  out  of  order,  naturally— but  why 
should  they  talk  about  pork  barrels.  They 
have  many  people  contributing  to  their  big 
pot,  and  with  a  little  from  each  one,  they  can 
manage  to  get  by  nicely. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Let  us  get  back  to  the  park 
question  because  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  two  points  I  would  like  to  make.  I  would 
like  to  establish  in  my  own  thinking  that  the 
present  Prime  Miinster  would  give  me 
this  particular  concession.  Let  me  present 
these  two  points  to  him  and  then  he  might,  in 
turn,  refer  them  to  the  department  heads  who 
will  purchase  them,  because  I  think  that  this 
is  a  good  thought  for  future  development 
of  parklands  and  they  can  be  purchased 
cheap  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  the  hon.  member  will 
give  me  this  in  memorandum  form,  I  will 
send  it  to  the  parks  integration  board. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going 
to  waste  any  more  time  of  the  House. 

Some  hon.   members:   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  several  questions  for  the 
hon.  Minister,  but  I  would  like  to  preface 
them  with  the  compliments  that  I  paid  his 
department  last  year  in  the  committee,  and 
that  was  with  regard  to  the  Wheatley  pro- 
vincial park.  At  that  time  I  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  the  county  of  Essex, 
thanking  the  hon.  Minister  for  this  develop- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  development  of  this 
park  was  spearheaded  by  citizens  from  the 
county  of  Essex,  together  with  some  repre- 
sentatives from  the  county  of  Kent.  Some  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago  they  began  working  on 
this  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  on 
these  committees  during  the  last  six  years. 
I  would  like  to  have  that  on  the  record. 

The  hon.  Minister  made  some  reference 
to  a  Holiday  provincial  park  in  Maiden  town- 
ship, and  I  wonder  if  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  hon.  Minister  to  acquire,  during  this  fiscal 
year,  lakefront  property  and/or  marshland 
property,  for  future  development  as  a  park. 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  said  earlier  that  we 
were  looking  in  that  area  to  develop  a  very 
big,  expanded,  park  recreational  area,  and 
that  is  the  case,  but  there  is  still  quite  a  bit 
to  be  done  and  prices  have  to  be  adjusted 
and  so  forth.  We  are  in  the  process  of  nego- 
tiation, but  we  recognize  that  as  a  very 
useful  and  favourable  area. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  have  some  more  questions, 
Mr.  Chairman,  referring  to  that  part  of  the 
country.  Is  the  hon.  Minister  prepared  to 
announce  the  name  of  the  new  superintendent 
for  that  park  at  this  time,  or  has  that  yet 
to  be  decided? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  I  can  get  that  infor- 
mation in  the  next  few  minutes,  I  will  let 
the  hon.  member  know. 

Mr.  Paterson:  A  further  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  the  booklet  on  plans  and  policy 
programmes,  the  hon.  Minister  has  indicated 
that  there  are  136  acres  on  the  islands  in 
western  Lake  Erie  under  their  "Resource 
Planning  Area."  This  is  on  page  124  of  the 
booklet.  I  would  assume  that  this  would  be 
Pelee  Island  and  the  Little  Sister  Islands, 
and  so  forth.  Is  there  any  indication  of  a 
serious  move  in  this  regard  during  this  fiscal 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  that  this  is 
not  likely  in  the  immediate  future.  These  are 
on  resource  planning,  but  they  are  not  right 
up  on  the  top  echelon  so  I  cannot  give  you 
any  greater  answer  than  that. 

Mr.  Paterson:  One  last  question,  and  it 
has  to  do  with  marinas  or  dock  sites  in 
provincial  parks  and  boat-launching  ramps. 
Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell  the  House  how 
many  boat-launching  ramps  specifically  and 
docks  have  been  erected  in  the  provincial 
parks  and  elsewhere  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  It  is 
Pearson's  problem! 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  am  afraid  it  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  cannot  give  any 
specific  figures  except  to  say  there  is  a  report 
on  all  this  type  of  thing  which  was  issued 
a  year  or  two  ago.  There  is  a  very  elaborate 
report  over  the  whole  province,  of  which  I 
will  be  glad  to  get  you  a  copy  from  our  oflBce. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  do  have  a  copy,  sir,  but 
does  your  department  have  a  continuing 
programme  of  erecting  boat-launching  sites— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  This  report  may  have 
been  before  he  was  in  the  House,  but  there 
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was  a  very  large  report  available  a  year  or 
two  ago.  Now  they  are  bringing  that  up  to 
date  again  and  additions  are  going  on  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  remark  on  the  booklet 
issued  by  the  hon.  Minister's  department— 
the  statistical  reference  of  Lands  and  Forests 
administration,  1965.  I  do  so  because  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  department  on  the 
formation  of  this  booklet.  It  is  very  informa- 
tive. 

It  is  a  good  size  and,  as  I  said  before, 
it  contains  a  lot  of  information.  Going  over 
it,  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  figures 
on  parks,  attendance,  acreage  and  so  on.  Much 
has  been  said  today,  for  instance,  about 
Algonquin  park's  area  of  1,862,144  acres.  1 
believe  that  is  correct.  Camp  units:  1,298. 
Campers  in  1964:  78,040.  Visitors  in  1964: 
470,089.  • 

Now  when  we  compare  this  total  picture  of 
Algonquin  park  to  the  picture  which  is  pre- 
sented of  Kakabeka  Falls  park  in  north- 
western Ontario— a  park  with  which  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  Minister  is  well  acquainted— we  find 
that  instead  of  the  nearly  two  million  acres 
contained  in  Algonquin,  Kakabeka  Falls  park 
contains  a  mere  891  acres.  Yet  the  campers 
in  1964  in  Kakabeka  park  were  24,720— about 
one-third  of  the  campers  who  were  accom- 
modated in  Algonquin  park  with  nearly  two 
million  acres.  To  carry  it  a  little  bit  further, 
the  visitors  in  Algonquin  park  in  1964  num- 
bered 470,089,  and  in  Kakabeka  park,  409,- 
981. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Minister  agrees  with  these  figures  because 
they  were  in  his  own  publication,  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  them  available.  But  I 
cite  these  figures  particularly  for  the  reason 
that  I  believe,  after  watching  the  operation 
of  Kakabeka  park  for  the  past  two  years,  that 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  parks 
branch  is  not  doing  an  adequate  job  in  this 
park.  I  have  looked  through  this  book  pre- 
pared by  the  department  and  I  have  been 
trying  to  look  for  figures  as  to  the  cost  of 
operation  of  the  various  parks  as  compared 
to  the  income  derived  from  them.  I  would 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister's  people  would 
have  available  here  the  total  cost  of  Kaka- 
beka park  for  1964,  and  the  income  received 
from  that  park.  If  that  information  were 
available,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  perhaps  it 
could  be  compared  to  another.  I  do  not 
ask  that  it  be  compared  to  the  huge  Algonquin 
park  necessarily,  but  that  it  should  be  com- 
pared to  another  park  with  an  acreage,  say, 
in  the  1,500  to  3,000  range,  or  5,000  acre 
range  if  you  like. 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  In  the  current  year,  the 
figures  are:  operating  costs  $43,911;  revenue, 
$34,360  for  Kakabeka. 

Mr.  Freeman:  That  is  for  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  this  year. 

Mr.  Freeman:  1964,  yes. 

To  carry  it  a  little  bit  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you,  sir, 
and  to  the  House  that  I  believe  that  Kaka- 
beka park  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few 
parks  of  the  90  here  in  Ontario  at  present 
which  is  being  developed  in  a  somewhat  timid 
manner  by  this  government  for  winter  sports 
activities.  I  again  would  remind  the  hon. 
Minister,  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he 
has  seen  this  park  in  operation  and  I  would 
suggest  to  you  and  to  the  parks  branch  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  winter  sports  in  this  area, 
the  whole  of  which  would,  of  course,  increase 
the  total  attendance,  all  of  course  which 
would  increase  the  income  derived  from  this 
meagre  number  of  acres— less  than  a  thousand. 

I  am  wondering  very  seriously,  and  I  am 
one  of  many  thousands,  just  how  serious  a 
view  the  parks  branch  is  taking  of  the  further 
development  of  Kakabeka?  I  will  grant  you 
that  many  features  of  its  operation  are  very 
satisfactory,  but  there  are  other  features  of 
the  park's  operation  which  leave  a  lot  to  be 
desired;  a  very  great  deal  to  be  desired,  I 
feel,  for  instance,  and  the  hon.  Minister,  I 
think,  should  agree,  that  new  parks  of  the 
Kakabeka  type  are  presently  understaffed  and 
under-equipped.  I  do  not  believe  the  park 
people  have  the  proper  number  of  staff  and 
I  do  not  agree  that  the  staff  which  it  presently 
has  are  properly  equipped  to  do  the  job  it  is 
expected  to  do.  I  think  the  present  staff  is 
doing  the  best  job  it  can  do  under  the 
circumstances.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
they  are  probably  among  the  better  park 
people  that  I  have  seen  in  the  various  parks 
that  I  have  visited  in  Ontario.  They  are  all 
very  courteous,  very  helpful,  not  only  to  me 
but  to  the  visitors.  I  have  watched  them 
greeting  visitors  and  dealing  with  visitors  and 
dealing  with  those  people  who  camp  with 
them  overnight  and  so  on,  or  camp  with  them 
for  several  days  at  a  time  and  they  do  a 
remarkably  good  job. 

I  think  they  need  and  should  have  more 
assistance  from  the  parks  branch,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  with  the  additional  influx  of 
visitors  that  we  will  be  having,  we  hope,  this 
summer  through  the  new  area.  Highway  11 
from  Fort  Francis,  which  will  be  travelling  up 
over    the    Trans-Canada   highway,    that   this 
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figure  of  409,981  visitors  in  1964  to  Kakabeka 
Falls  park  is  going  to  be  greatly  increased,  I 
think  that  the  present  facilities  of  the 
park  are  presently  being  taxed  to  the 
utmost.  If  you  like,  I  think  they  are  being 
somewhat  overtaxed,  but  with  this  continued 
influx  of  visitors  into  the  whole  area,  a  great 
deal  of  work  should  be  done  in  the  Kakabeka 
Falls  park  area  to  prepare  for  them  and  to 
add  to  the  camp  sites  which  are  presently 
available,  because  the  present  number  of 
camp  sites  is  very  meagre,  and  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful park.  It  has  everything  in  the  way  of 
parkland  that  one  could  hope  to  have.  It  has 
level  land  and  it  has  nice  rising  land;  it  has 
trees  and  it  has  trails;  it  has  foot  trails,  it  has 
access  roads  that  take  you  to  various  parts 
of  the  park,  and  yet  it  has  a  degree  of  wilder- 
ness that  would  appeal  to  campers  from  any 
part  of  Canada  or  the  United  States  and 
certainly  these  people  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  facilities  that  are  offered  in  this  park. 

But  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  branch 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  is 
doing  an  adequate  job  to  give  better  facilities 
and  greater  facilities  to  the  people  who  are 
presently  using  it  and  who  will  continue  to 
use  it. 

Further  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to 
other  facilities  which  are  presently  available 
at  the  park.  I  was  interested  to  hear  the  hon. 
Minister  say  and  I  do  believe  I  heard  rightly, 
sir,  that  the  present  system  of  operating  the 
refreshment  services  and  so  on  is  by  tender, 
which  I  think  is  as  it  should  be,  and  the 
tenders  are  for  a  period  of  three  to  five  years. 
Is  that  correct,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  right,  three  to 
five  years. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Three  to  five  years  is  right. 
Now,  I  know  very  well  that  few  people 
would  be  interested  in  tendering  or  offering 
a  tender  for  work  of  this  kind  on  an  annual 
basis.  I  can  quite  understand  it,  particularly 
where  they  are  buying  expensive  equipment 
and  so  on.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  What 
is  presently  being  done  or  what  is  the  present 
approach  to  the  problem  of  inspection  as  to 
the  type  of  service  offered  by  the  people  who 
were  supplying  the  services?  What  is  the 
inspection  situation  presently  set  up  or 
presently  available  to  check  on  service  and 
upon  the  quality  of  the  food  served  and  the 
hours  when  the  service  facilities  are,  or 
should,  be  open,  and  all  that  related  area?  If 
it  is  possible  for  the  hon.  Minister  to  do  so,  I 
would    very    much    appreciate   having    some 


words  from  him  as  to  the  department's  atti- 
tude in  this  respect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Dealing  with  the  last 
question  first,  the  concessionaire  is  C.  and 
H.  Wong. 

With   regard  to   health,  there   are  certain 
responsibilities  on  The  Department  of  Health, 
and  health  inspectors  visit  these  type- 
Mr.  Freeman:  I  cannot  hear  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter because  of  the  anvil  chorus  on  my  left. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  sorry.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  The  Department  of  Health's  in- 
spection duties  which  are  carried  on  in  areas 
such  as  this,  but  apart  from  that  we  have 
our  district  forester  who  takes  responsibihty 
for  inspections  from  time  to  time  of  this  sort 
of  concession  in  our  parks.  This  particular 
park  of  Kakabeka  is  one  that  we  regard  as 
one  of  our  prize  ones;  we  consider  it  a  very 
fine  site,  a  very  fine  park,  and  my  hon.  friend 
knows,  and  the  House  knows,  that  originally 
it  arose  from  a  scenic  spot  because  of  the 
falls.  People  would  go  there  to  look  at  the 
falls  and  stop  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  go 
on,  but  now  with  this  park  development  we 
are  gradually  expanding  it  so  that  people  can 
stay  overnight.  We  are  planning  to  put  in 
100  more  camp  sites,  which  will  more  than 
double  the  present  camp  site  capacity,  and  I 
think  the  park  has  a  fine  future. 

On  the  question  of  sports  and  winter  sports, 
Mount  McKay  has  some  very  fine  skiing 
facilities,  and  I  think  one  of  the  Indian  bands 
lias  a  lot  to  do  with  one  of  those.  There  is 
another  big  ski  development  to  the  east  of 
Port  Arthur  which  also  is  a  commercial  de- 
velopment but  a  very  extensive  one— at  least 
it  looks  like  that  when  you  are  coming  in 
from  the  air— and  I  imagine  it  is  quite  a 
popular  one.  There  is  no  question  of  skiing 
in  the  park  that  I  know  of— the  heights  are 
not  sufficient  for  that— but  there  is  toboggan- 
ing which  has  developed  and  become  quite 
popular,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to 
extend  those  runs  and  make  that  as  popular 
as  we  can.  We  think  the  winter  sports  should 
be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  re- 
mark from  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Minister  and  his  parks  branch  people 
to  the  effect  that  all  of  the  area  surrounding 
Kakabeka  is  not  necessarily  suited  for 
tobogganing  and  skating  and  that  sort  of  thing 
only.  A  great  deal  of  that  total  area  is  un- 
inhabited land.  I  grant  you  there  may  be 
buildings  on  the  land  but  in  very  many  cases 
tlie    buildings    are    not    occupied.     There   is 
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terrain  there,  going  right  down  to  the  Kam- 
inistiquia  River  as  far  as  Stanley,  which 
actually  outshines  almost  anything  in  the  way 
of  the  ski  properties  that  the  hon.  Minister 
mentioned  just  a  moment  or  two  ago. 

I  grant  you  that  the  Mount  McKay  ski  runs 
are  unusual.  It  is  agreed  by  experts  who 
have  visited  the  area  that  that  portion  of  the 
Thunder  Bay  district  from  Fort  William  to 
the  Minnesota  border,  and  going  slightly 
•west  in  that  total  area,  is  the  best  ski  area 
between  the  Laurentians  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  it  requires  development.  Some 
development  work  has  been  going  on  in  the 
last  ten  to  15  years,  but  it  is  just  beginning 
to  get  into  the  swing  as  far  as  skiing  is  con- 
cerned. The  result  of  this  is  that  a  greater 
number  of  skiers  and  winter  sports  people 
are  coming  in  from  the  adjoining  United 
States— that  is  from  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  so  on— and  this  is  adding  con- 
siderably to  the  economy  of  that  area. 

But  I  believe  very  definitely,  sir,  and  a 
great  number  of  people  agree  with  me,  that 
the  area  around  Kakabeka,  with  its  meagre 
891  acres,  can  be  greatly  increased  if  this 
department  would  give  a  sound,  thorough 
survey  to  the  area  immediately  surrounding 
the  park  itself.  Certainly,  with  100  more 
camp  sites  there  I  would  suggest  that  the  area 
is  going  to  be  pretty  well  crowded  as  far  as 
camp  sites  are  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  not  to  talk  himself  out  of  it  now,  be- 
cause we  have  promised  to  go  ahead  and 
develop  this  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Well,  we  would  want  more 
area  so  that  we  could  take  care  of  the  sites. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes. 

For  the  information  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  South,  the  new  superintendent  at 
Holiday  Beach  is  James  Bass. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  properties  for  Wheatley 
park,  the  park  was  eventually  put  up  right 
next  to  Camp  Emwigle,  set  up  by  the  Wind- 
sor and  district  Boy  Scouts  association.  Is  it 
the  government's  intention  to  purchase  the 
properties  from  the  Boy  Scouts  to  enlarge  the 
park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  it  is  the  intention. 
I  think  the  deal  has  been  closed.  I  would  be 
subject  to  correction  on  that,  although  I 
think  the  deal  has  been  closed. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  deal  has  been  closed. 
I  hope  the  offer  of  settlement  was  sufficient 


to  enable  them  to  set  up  in  some  other 
locality,  because  they  were  quite  disturbed  at 
the  province's  offer  of  only  $43,000,  when  an 
appraiser  set  $104,000  as  a  value  for  the 
property. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  one  other  problem 
and  that  is  the  problem  of  inspecting  public 
beaches.  Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  see 
that  public  beaches  are  safe? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  suppose  the  primary 
responsibility  for  cleanliness  and  so  forth 
rests  on  the  municipality  and  the  health 
officer  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Newman:  How  about  them  being  safe 
as  far  as  depth  of  water  is  concerned,  and  so 
forth?  Is  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
municipality  or  is  it  a  provincial  responsi- 
bility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  responsibility  is 
within  the  municipality  to  take  care  of  its 
own  beaches  in  its  own  parks.  In  our  large 
parks,  of  course,  we  have  supervision  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Where  we  have  areas 
marked  off  for  bathing,  we  keep  a  close  watch 
on  that,  too,  but  people  who  are  in  there 
must  take  care— parents  must  look  after  their 
children.  That  type  of  lurking  danger,  of 
course,  would  be  a  source  of  some  concern 
to  anybody  at  any  time,  but  we  hope  nothing 
serious  will  develop  in  the  park  areas,  and 
fortunately  we  have  not  had  many  difficulties 
of  that  sort.  It  is  a  divided  authority  right 
along  the  line,  from  the  parents  up,  I  would 
say.  ' 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
for  my  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Minister  is  the  fact  that  we  had  a  double 
fatality,  a  drowning  of  a  boy  and  his  sister, 
in  the  Detroit  river  near  Boblo,  and  there 
were  no  markings  whatsoever  in  the  area  to 
indicate  that  the  beach  took  a  sudden  drop. 
If  that  is  the  responsibility  of  the  munici- 
pality, I  think  some  directive  should  come 
from  the  department  or  one  of  the  govern- 
ment departments  outlining  to  the  munici- 
pality that  it  is  its  responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Was  there  an  inquest  at 
the  time? 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes,  there  was.  The  hon. 
member  for  Essex  South  can  probably  in- 
form us  a  little  more  about  that  because  it  is 
actually  in  his  riding. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this 
matter  was  taken  up  with  The  Department  of 
the  Attorney  General,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  there  is  no   determination  as  to 
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what  jurisdiction  or  authority  was  in  full 
charge  of  the  safety  on  this  beach  as  it  is  on 
international  boundary  waters— the  Detroit 
river.  There  is  a  charge  for  parking  in  the 
area,  but  no  charge  for  swimming,  and  it  is 
a  very  confused  mess.  I  believe  this  is  before 
the  courts  at  the  present  time  on  behalf  of 
the  parents  of  the  children  who  were 
drowned,  and  I  do  not  think  I  should  make 
further   comment   on    this. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  further  question  of 
the  hon.  Minister  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed park  on  Lake  St.  Clair  in  Dover  town- 
ship. When  I  was  a  member  of  the  area 
tourist  council  we  paid  engineers  from  the 
city  of  Chatham  a  considerable  fee  to  do  an 
intensive  engineering  study  of  this  area.  I 
believe,  if  my  information  is  correct,  that  one 
of  these  large  tracts,  mainly  of  marshlands, 
was  sold  this  past  year.  I  just  wonder  if 
there  is  any  possibility  that  this  area  could 
be  acquired  by  the  province,  which  might 
open  it  up  to  the  public  for  hunting  and  as 
a  sanctuary  type  of  operation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  With  regard  to  the  last- 
mentioned,  that  would  be  under  public  hunt- 
in  c;  and  I  would  have  to  check  to  see  just 

lere  that  would  be.  It  would  not  be  in  the 
tiiks  rvogramme  or  the  parks  information 
that  I  :'.ave  in  front  of  me.  I  can  check  on 
that  area  and  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member 
there  is  nothing  imminent  in  our  planning. 
I  would  expect  that  we  would  have  had  a 
look  at  that. 

We  do  have  a  park  safety  programme 
which  is  run  in  connection  with  our  own 
parks.  We  have  pamphlets,  and  we  have  a 
programme  which  is  put  on  in  ovur  parks 
from  time  to  time  stressing  the  safety  features. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments in  regard  to  this  vote  under  the  parks 
branch.  The  department  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  a  park  in  my  riding;  I  can  say 
that  it  is  going  to  be  of  real  benefit  to  the 
area  and  we  certainly  appreciate  it.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  through  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  department  has  any 
policy  in  regard  to  the  services  which  will  be 
required  within  the  park.  I  am  not  thinking 
about  boat  rentals  and  this  type  of  thing;  I 
am  thinking  about  laundromats  and  Frosty 
Queens,  and  so  on— the  facilities  that  are 
needed  within  the  park.  Has  the  department 
any  policy  in  this  regard?  I  am  not  clear  on 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  are  trying  to  keep 
away  from  that  type  of  facility  and  service, 


because  of  the  fact  that  other  people  are  in 
the  business,  and  we  are  not  developing 
these  parks  as  being  the  ultimate  and  having 
all  these  services  as  part  of  the  government 
policy  or  government  plan.  We  want  to  give 
what  is  essential  to  camping  out,  and  essen- 
tial for  safety  and  benefits  within  the  park 
itself,  but  I  would  say  that  we  would  not  be 
going  into  laundromats  and  that  sort  of  thing 
as  part  of  our  programme. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  a  further  question.  Are 
private  individuals  allowed  to  buy  property 
in  a  park  to  set  up  this  kind  of  facility  or  is 
it  usually  set  up  outside  the  park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  They  would  not  be  able 
to  buy  areas.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
not  granted  any  concessions  of  that  nature 
within   the   park.     I   think   I   am   correct  on 

that. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
question  of  the  hon.  Minister.  I  notice  the 
special  grant  that  was  made  to  the  Niagara 
parks  commission  and  I  just  wondered  if  it 
would  not  technically  be  in  order  for  the 
hon.  Minister  to  make  a  grant  along  a  similar 
basis  to  the  Jack  Miner  migratory  bird  foun- 
dation for  public  washrooms,  which  I  spoke 
on  last  evening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  do  not  make  grants 
to  the  Niagara  parks  commission.  We  under- 
took to  do  a  special  job  for  which  they  were 
reimbursed;  the  fact  is  that  we  were  doing  the 
job,  but  we  do  not  make  grants  for  this. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  just  made  note  that  this 
was  a  special  grant  and  this  is  what  I  am 
asking  for  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton);  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thought  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  might  be  glad  to  know  that  a  year 
ago  in  October  Mrs.  Reilly  and  I  visited  Kaka- 
beka  park  and  we  were  very  favourably  im- 
pressed with  the  facilities  that  were  provided 
there,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  facilities 
for  youngsters  and  for  oldsters.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Fort  William  has  said,  that  we  have  an 
excellent  site,  we  have  modest  fees  for  the 
provisions  made  for  people  there,  and  under 
the  circumstances  anything  we  can  do  to 
encourage  the  park  and  develop  it,  we  should 
do. 

Vote  1005  agreed  to. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,   DEPARTMENT   OF   LANDS 

AND  FORESTS 

(continued) 

On  vote  1006: 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question? 
The  sum  of  $115,000  is  allocated  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  the  Great  Lakes 
institute;  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  did 
the  government  grant  money  to  the  institute 
last  year?  I  do  not  see  it  in  the  public 
accounts  and,  if  so,  when  was  the  appropria- 
tion made? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  The  $95,000  or  $115,000-25  off  115 
is  90,  I  guess-$90,000  of  this  has  come  to  this 
department  for  the  first  time.  It  was  previously 
in  The  Department  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment and  it  is  now  our  responsibility. 
We  had  a  $25,000  allotment  last  year  for 
research  in  this  connection,  and  we  now  have 
$115,000,  which  is  merely  a  removal  from 
the  vote  of  The  Department  of  Economics 
and  Development  to  them  last  year,  and 
putting  it  here  so  that  we  will  have  one  de- 
partment responsible  for  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Last  year's  appropriation  was 
how  much? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  said  it  a  minute  ago— 
$25,000-25  from  115  leaves  90-$90,000,  I 
think  was  the  exact  amount  last  time  in  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development, 
but  in  any  event  the  difference  has  been 
transferred  to  this  department. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  much  did  they  request 
this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  How  much  will  we 
spend?  As  much  as  the  Legislature  will  vote 
us. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  much  did  they  request 
this  year? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  are  asking  the  Legis- 
lature for  $115,000— do  you  want  to  vote  us 
more  than  that? 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  not  what  I  asked.  I 
asked  how  much  did  they  request. 

Mr.  K.  Rryden  (Woodbine):  The  request 
was  for  $600,000,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Minister,  I  do  not  want 
any  smart  remarks.  I  asked  you  how  much 
they  requested. 

An  hon.  member:  $600,000! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  requesting  from 
the  Legislature  $115,000. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
is  a  calculated  evasion. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  say  that  in  this  de- 
partment you  are  spending  $34  million,  and 
I  say  it  is  a  very  happy  situation  that  we 
have  an  able  deputy  Minister,  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  would  be  nice  if  you 
would  make  yourself  intelligible  once  in  a 
while. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  quite  intelligibile.  You 
would  make  yourself  intelligible  if  you  would 
answer  the  man's  question.  He  has  been  ask- 
ing a  fair  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  trying  to  create 
another  donnybrook  in  the  House  tonight? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  do  you  not  answer  the 
question? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  does  not  matter  a 
damn  what  they  asked  for,  we  are  asking  for 
one  hundred— 
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Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  happened 
to  overhear  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  does  matter  a  damn  what 
we  ask— 

Mr.  Thompson:  To  suggest  to  us  in  the 
House  that  "it  does  not  matter  a  damn  what 
we  ask,"  surely— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  did  not  make  that 
statement  at  all.  What  I  said  was  that  this 
government,  this  department,  is  asking  for 
$115,000  in  this  vote.  If  you  think  you  have 
any  power  to  raise  it,  try  it  and  see  where 
you  will  get. 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  but  I  think,  Mr.  Min- 
ister—and I  hope  that  we  can  get  this  in  a 
more  cordial  vein— that  the  question  is  what 
was  asked  for,  not  what  they  are  getting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  What  is  asked  for  is 
$115,000,  by  a  responsible  authority.  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  think  that  he  will  clarify 
his  question  for  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  may  take  issue  with  the 
hon.  Minister's  statement  "a  responsible  au- 
thority," but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  that  we  know  how 
much  the  hon.  Minister  was  asked  for  to  go 
into  this  study  properly,  and  he  does  not 
know  the  answer  to  that  one.  What  is  the 
answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  you  know  it,  tell  me. 
What  I  am  saying  to  my  hon.  friend  is  that  I 
come  here  as  a  responsible  Minister  for  a 
department,  and  having  sorted  out  what  we 
think  is  the  proper  amount,  we  are  asking  for 
$115,000.  Many  people  come  to  this  depart- 
ment and  ask  for  many  dollars  more  than 
we  decide  on,  but  the  answer,  as  far  as  this 
House  is  concerned,  is  that  it  is  asked  to  vote 
$115,000. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Minister,  do  you  know 
how  much  they  asked  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  you  want  us  to  raise 
the  vote,  just  make  a  motion  and  see  where 
you  will  get. 

Mr.  Thompson:  That  is  not  what  we  asked 
for. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that 
that  answer  from  the  hon.  Minister  is  quite 
unsatisfactory.  I  do  not  see  why  he  should 
feel  that  the  amount  the  Great  Lakes  institute 
asked  for  is  too  high.    But  at  any  rate  it  is 


surely  fair  to  ask  him  to  justify  the  figure  of 
$115,000. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  he  knows  and  as  he 
keeps  emphasizing,  that  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing to  increase  the  amount  except  to  try 
to  persuade  the  hon.  Minister.  Obviously  in 
the  mood  he  is  in  that  would  be  impossible, 
but  it  would  appear  that  a  responsible  body 
with  an  important  job  to  do  has  suggested  an 
expenditure  of  something  like  $600,000  is 
necessary  to  do  the  job.  The  hon.  Minister 
explains  how  he,  in  his  great  wisdom,  thinks 
that  this  responsible  body's  estimate  is  five 
times  too  high— presumably  that  is  the  con- 
clusion he  arrived  at,  because  he  is  asking 
for  only  $115,000.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  to  justify  this  figure  of  $115,000  and 
to  indicate  to  us  in  detail  how  he  thinks 
that  it  will  fill  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  For  the  work  that  we 
have  outlined  at  the  present  time,  $115,000 
is  the  amount.  I  have  informed  the  gentle- 
man, Dr.  Langford,  that  if,  as  and  when  he 
presents  to  this  department  projects  on  which 
to  spend  this  $115,000,  they  will  be  looked 
at,  and  if,  as  and  when  there  is  any  reason 
for  going  beyond  that,  that  will  also  be 
looked  at.  But  I  do  not  intend  simply  to  ask 
the  people  of  this  province  to  pay  an  amount 
any  larger  than  I  think  is  justified  at  the 
present  time  on  the  basis  of  what  is  in  front 
of  him.  I  can  always  ask  for  more,  and  my 
hon.  friend,  the  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  sometimes  grants  it  and  sometimes  he 
does  not,  if  the  projects  are  spelled  out  to 
show  justification.  At  the  present  time  the 
projects  as  we  see  them  here,  total  up  to 
$115,000. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  have  been  very  interested 
in  some  of  these  serious  predictions  of  Dr. 
Langford  about  water  pollution  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  I  think  the  last  alarming  sugges- 
tion made  was  that  we  might  arrive  at  almost 
2,000  square  miles  of  polluted  water,  and  if 
we  do  not  do  something  in  ten  years,  we 
will  never  be  able  to  change  it.  I  understand 
also,  sir,  that  when  you  had  called  together 
a  conference— which  you  were  going  to  have, 
I  think,  in  Toronto,  at  the  same  time  as 
another  similar  conference  was  being  held  in 
Montreal— this  department  of  die  university 
which  has  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  study 
was  not  even  invited.  I  stand  corrected  if  I 
am  wrong,  but  Dr.  Langford— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  He 
was  invited  to  that  conference  but  he  did  not 
care  to  come.  I  believe  his  answer  was  that 
he  was  going  to  Montreal. 
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Mr.  Thompson:  I  see,  well,  thank  you. 

My  point  is  that  if  this  is  a  research  foun- 
dation which  warrants  $115,000,  you  must 
have  a  respect  for  the  kind  of  work  it  is  do- 
ing and  therefore  you  do  not  take  lightly 
the  very  serious  predictions  which  Dr.  Lang- 
ford  would  make.  He  is  suggesting  that  if 
we  do  not  tackle  this  whole  job  with  a  great 
deal  more  emphasis,  in  ten  years  we  will  not 
be  able  to  go  back  again. 

Now  I  wonder,  sir,  if  you  could  outline  to 
us  just  exactly  what  projects  for  research  you 
are  considering?  Or  what  projects  would  get 
into  this  $115,000?  As  you  mentioned,  unless 
there  are  projects  clearly  oudined,  you  would 
not  give  public  money  for  them.  For  what 
projects  are  you  giving  $115,000  of  public 
money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  want  to  make  it  abund- 
antly clear  that  1  have  no  intention  of  ask- 
ing this  Legislature  to  vote  money  for  a  pig 
in  a  poke.  We  want  to  know  exactly  what 
the  projects  are  and  what  they  are  going  to 
cost  before  this  department  is  going  to  ask 
for  any  additional  money,  and  that  is  the 
position  we  are  in. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  Great  Lakes  insti- 
tute has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in 
scientific  and  engineering  studies  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Present  activities  of  the  institute  are 
supported  as  follow:  Grants  from  Ontario, 
$115,000— that  is  the  figure  here;  grants  from 
federal  government,  national  research  council, 
$85,000;  fisheries  research  board  of  Canada, 
$10,000.  Thus,  $95,000,  which  is  $20,000 
less  than  we  are  granting.  Your  influence 
with  the  federal  government  might  be  of 
value  if  you  think  that  this  should  be  raised. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  We  get  along 
better  than  you  do  with  Diefenbaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Services  from  University 
of  Toronto  and  Waterloo  University,  use  of 
laboratories,  buildings,  libraries,  part-time 
services  of  five  professors  and  15  graduate 
students  in  1964.  Services  from  the  federal 
Department  of  Transport,  Port  Dauphine, 
with  crew— that  is  a  boat— and  operating  cost, 
services  from  The  Department  of  Mines  and 
Technical  Surveys,  loans  of  two  launches. 
Present  use  of  funds,  1964:  Grant  from 
Ontario  for  administration,  $37,650;  for  main- 
tenance, $7,000;  and  for  research,  $70,350, 
for  the  total  of  $115,000.   That  was  last  year. 

Grants  from  federal  government:  Research, 


$85,000.  It  is  a  policy  of  the  NRC  that  any 
grants  made  for  research  are  not  to  be  used 
for  basic  facilities  of  administrative  expenses. 
Therefore,  we  are  looking  after  administrative 
expenses.  And  research,  $10,000  for  a  total 
of  $95,000. 

Of  the  present  use  of  funds,  administration 
costs  amount  to  $37,650,  maintenance  of 
equipment  and  buildings,  $7,000  and  research 
$165,350,  for  a  total  of  $210,000. 

A  number  of  costs  for  administration  and 
service  are  not  included.  These  include  pro- 
vision of  directing  and  oflSce  staff  by  univer- 
sities, buildings,  laboratories  and  library 
facilities,  the  operation  of  the  Port  Dauphine 
and  loan  of  other  major  equipment. 

The  main  areas  of  study  are  as  follow: 

1.  Pollution  in  the  western  basis  of  Lake 
Erie.  Effects  of  currents  and  winds  in  dis- 
tributing and  dispersing  polluting  material. 
Effect  of  polluting  material  on  plankton, 
plants  and  fish. 

2.  Study  of  rainfall  and  evaporation  in  the 
Great  Lakes  basin  and  the  effect  on  lake 
levels. 

3.  Hydrodynamics  study  of  currents,  in- 
ternal waves,  heat,  layerings,  and  so  on. 

1  may  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
research  work  going  on  on  the  American  side 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  want 
investigations  duplicated;  1  want  to  see  that 
they  are  integrated  properly.  The  director 
knows  that  when  he  puts  before  us  his  pro- 
posals, so  that  they  tie  in  and  do  not  dupU- 
cate,  we  will  certainly  give  them  every 
consideration. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  hon.  Minister's  spirit,  in  which  he  is  going 
to  see  that  any  public  funds  that  are  given 
to  any  organization  are  going  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  1  would  say  that  is  most  refreshing. 
Because  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Davis),  if  you  recall,  sir— I  think  you  were  in 
the  House  during  his  estimates— said  that  he 
was  giving  to  voluntary  organizations  and  his 
theory  of  giving  is  that  it  is  something  that 
has  been  done  every  year.  We  have  always 
tried  to  find  out  what  grants  have  been  given 
to  voluntary  agencies  in  other  estimates;  on 
what  basis  they  are  given  to  everything  from 
the  Boy  Scouts  to  the  Canadian  adult  educa- 
tion group.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister's 
systematic  approach  may  have  an  influence 
on  the  rest  of  the  government  benches, 

I  would  be  interested  in  knowing,  because 
I  can  see  this  has  been  gone  into  very 
thoroughly,  what  is  turned  down.  What 
research  projects  did  the  hon.  Minister  turn 
down?  It  is  apparent  he  did  turn  down  some. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  transfer  which  has 
just  taken  place.  The  director  has  not  pre- 
sented to  me  any  programme  beyond  what 
this  amount  requires  at  the  present  time.  But 
I  have  told  him  that  if  he  presents  his  pro- 
gramme showing  me  exactly  what  he  has  in 
mind  I  will  look  at  it  any  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  to 
the  hon.  Minister  that  this  is  the  only  Can- 
adian body  carrying  on  a  serious  study  of 
the  whole  Great  Lakes  environment  and,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  authorities  that  the 
hon.  Minister  quoted— Dr.  Langford— he  urges 
spending  a  billion  dollars  to  keep  the  Great 
Lakes  levels  up.  Now,  it  is  important  that 
we  know  the  policy  of  the  government  be- 
cause it  is  not  going  to  be  too  long  before 
you  are  going  to  have  to  face  this  issue  your- 
selves. We  asked  the  hon.  Minister  a  question 
of  how  much  they  were  asked  for,  he  refuses 
to  tell  us,  and  "we  are  going  to  give  them 
what  we  feel  like."  Now  this  is  going  to 
come  home  to  you  later  on  if  you  cannot 
resolve  the  issues  at  stake  here. 

The  director  of  this  institute  said  recently 
that  the  pollutants  are  being  poured  into  the 
Great  Lakes  at  such  an  alarming  rate  that  in 
ten  years  a  point  of  no  return  will  be 
reached;  it  will  be  a  huge  septic  tank.  The 
hon.  Minister  has  been  facetious  about  this. 
Well,  we  do  not  want  to  play  that  way.  We 
feel  that  this  is  a  very  serious  problem  facing 
not  only  this  part  of  the  province,  but  all 
parts  of  our  whole  economy.  We  have  reams 
of  material  to  show  how  wrong  the  hon. 
Minister  is,  and  I  think  the  very  important 
policy  must  be  resolved  now,  not  being 
facetious  about  it.  How  much  money  did 
they  ask  him  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  made  my  answer 
abundantly  clear  to  everybody  in  the  House 
but  one  apparently,  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  bulk  of  this  sort  of  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  two  international  authorities 
which  are  far  more  important,  far  more 
seasoned  for  doing  this  sort  of  work— the 
Great  Lakes  commission  on  fisheries  and  the 
international  joint  commission.  In  addition 
to  that,  our  water  resources  commission  is 
doing  a  great  deal  of  work  and  we  have  the 
interdepartmental  group  of  which  the  repre- 
sentative from  my  own  department  is  the 
deputy.  This  is  another  and  a  good  one,  but 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  the  Legislature  to  vote  moneys  for 
things  that  are  not  spelled  out  to  me  specific- 
ally, both  as  to  objective  and  as  to  cost. 

Mr,  Sargent:  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  flog 
this    point;,  Mr.;  iChairman,    but    I    think    it 


behooves  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  this 
government  to  be  a  driving  force  in  this,  not 
tagging  along  and  throwing  something  into 
the  pot.  It  is  your  responsibility  to  steer  this. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  recall  that  at 
our  request  he  called  this  international  joint 
commission— 

Hon.   Mr.   Robarts:   That  is  absolute  non- 


Mr.  Sargent:  I  believe  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister would— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  absolute  nonsense. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  we  like  to  think  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  go  ahead  and  think 

it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Sopha:  You  better  be  careful- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  if  the  government  is 
going  to  wait  until  the  international  joint 
commission  resolves  the  answer,  we  are  going 
to  wait  a  long  time,  unless  you  are  spear- 
heading it.  So  I  would  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Minister,  that  you  tell  us  how  much  they 
asked  you  for. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
is  not  unfair  to  suggest  that  some  of  the 
money  under  this  vote  ought  to  be  used  to 
give  the  hon.  member  for  Muskoka  (Mr. 
Boyer)  a  post-graduate  course  at  this  institute, 
so  that  he  could  report  on  Great  Lakes  prob- 
lems with  accuracy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Let  me  answer  one 
thing.  I  think  the  attitude  I  am  taking  in 
connection  with  this  in  this  department  is 
pretty  identical  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  federal  government  at  Ottawa.  I  suggest 
that  you  talk  to  them  and  perhaps  find  out 
something  you  can  learn— 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  consider  them  a  good 
model  for— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
say,  I  am  a  little  puzzled  as  to  what  the  hon. 
Minister  had  for  dinner  tonight— 

Hon,  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  hon.  .member  that  I  had 
dinner  with  my  wife  and  my  family  tonight 
and  I  did  a  little  bit  of  arithmetic  with  my 
youngest  son,  so  he  can  dispel  himself  of 
anything  there. 

..   Interjcictions  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
is  a  lot  more  accurate  than  some  of  the  hon. 
members  in  this  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  appears  to  be  in  a 
positively  bilious  mood.  If  the  hon.  Minister 
is  trying  to  turn  this  evening  into  the  same 
schemozzle  we  had  on  the  Indian  debate,  I 
wish  somebody  would  smarten  him  up.  If 
the  hon.  Minister  believes  that  the  proposals 
put  to  him  by  the  Great  Lakes  organization 
were  not  specific  enough  and  he  wanted  as- 
surance that  they  were  not  going  to  be 
duplicated  by  the  joint  commission  and  other 
bodies  that  are  involved  in  the  research,  why 
does  he  not  get  up  and  say  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  said  so.  Within  three 
minutes  of  the  time  the  questions  were  asked 
I  said- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  never  said  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  am  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  estimates  have  a  supreme  value  for 
nobody  more  than  the  hon.  Minister.  It  is  an 
educational  process  for  him,  because  if  we 
will  persist  in  asking  questions,  he  will  get 
enough  slips  of  paper  handed  to  him  from  his 
officials  that  he  will  get  the  complete  picture, 
which  apparently  he  did  not  have  in  the  first 
instance. 

We  have  dragged  out  of  him  the  implicit 
suggestion  that  the  proposals  coming  from 
Dr.  Langford  were  not  detailed  enough  and 
until  he  got  some  more  details  he  was  not 
going  to  vote  money.  On  the  surface,  this  is 
fair  enough.  But  a  little  later  we  dragged 
from  him  the  implicit  suggestion  that  ap- 
parently the  Great  Lakes  organization  is 
beginning  to  muscle  in  on  U.S.  studies— the 
joint  commission  studies,  the  fishing  com- 
mission studies,  or  whatever  its  exact  name 
is— and  you  do  not  want  to  have  duplication. 
Why  did  you  not  simply  get  up  and  say 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member 
usually  listens  intently.  He  must  have  had 
his  ears  closed  for  the  first  five  minutes,  be- 
/  cause  that  is  exactly  what  I  said- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  first  five  minutes 
we  heard  you  refusing  to  give  answers  and 
turning  the  whole  temper  of  this  debate  into 
a  perfect  situation  for  creating  a  mess  in 
this  House,  just  as  we  had  the  other  night.  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  hon.  Minister  that 
St.  Patrick's  day  concluded  yesterday,  and 
let  us  put  his  Irish  away.   This  is  March  18. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  passing  reference 
to  the  comments  that  have  been  made  on 
Dr.    Langfprd's  pbsetyations    last   ye^rv   and 


the  conference  that  this  government  called. 
That  was  a  very  interesting  little  episode, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  last  spring  we  got 
into  quite  a  debate  in  this  House,  which  I 
think  emerged  in  the  estimates  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment (Mr.  Simonett),  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
the  Kierans  project  for  the  grand  canal.  The 
hon.  Minister  suggested  that  this  was  a  long- 
term  project,  but  not  immediately  a  feasible 
project,  and  later  there  were  other  suggestions 
from  him  or  others  who  got  into  the  debate 
that  ultimately  it  might  become  a  feasible 
project.  I  put  to  him  the  proposal  that  if  it 
was  a  long-term  project  and  about  11  juris- 
dictions in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
were  going  to  be  involved,  surely  the  intelli- 
gent thing  to  do  was  for  this  government  to 
take  the  initiative  and  bring  these  jurisdictions 
together.  Whether  it  was  inspired  by  my 
comments  or  whether  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter had  this  idea  in  mind  anyway,  I  shall 
never   know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  we  did  not,  that 
is  the  point. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  did  not  have  it  or 
you  did? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  does  not  really  matter 
how  it  was  motivated,  the  fact  remains  that 
we  did  have  the  conference. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  did  have  a  conference. 

Now  let  me  go  on  to  the  next  point.  The 
conference  was  so  poorly  planned  that  it  was 
scheduled  for  the  same  time  as  another  con- 
ference was  being  held  in  Montreal,  and  Dr. 
Langford  said  he  could  not  go  to  the  con- 
ference here  because  he  was  tied  up  in 
Montreal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  first  of  all  he  said  the  whole  con- 
ference was  political  claptrap.  That  was  his 
first  comment  on  the  conference.  You  can 
have  what  conference  you  like,  but  that  was 
his  opinion  of  what  we  were  doing.  The 
Montreal  conference  was  called  immediately 
after.  There  was  no  conflict  of  dates.  At 
least,  in  the  press  report  I  read,  Dr.  Langford 
said  that  the  whole  idea  was  political  clap- 
trap.   I  believe  I  am  quoting  him  exactly. 

Mr.  Rryden:  I  gather  you  are  mad  at  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  not  mad  at  him, 
not  the  least  bit  mad  at  him.  It  could  not 
matter  less.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  these 
things  in  the  order; in  which,  they  happened, 
because  our  own  water  resources  people  left 
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tiie''€onfe»BJace'  we  had  here  and  proceeded 
to  the  conference  in  Montreal,  as  did  many 
of  the  people^  from  the  U.S.  jurisdictions  who 
came  to  the  conference  we  held.  There  really 
was  no  conflict  of  dates  between  the  two 
eonferencesj  that  is  my  point. 

■  ,!  Mr.  MacDonaldi  Let  me  come  back  to  the 
essential  point  I  want  to  make.  I  agree  with 
.^le  hon.  Minister,  if  in  fact  he  is  correct,  that 
Jie  was  not  given  specific  enough  projects 
and  he  wants  tlie  detailing  of  it.  On  this 
ground  it  is  fair  enough,  but  my  essential 
point  was,  why  did  he  not  tell  us  this,  instead 
of  getting  into  about  half  an  hour  of  needless 
wrangling? 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  proceed 
to  other  matters  in  connection  with  research, 
I  would  like  to  put  a  number  of  questions  to 
the  hon.  Minister  and  I  want  to— Do  you  want 
to  finish  with  tliat? 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  it  is  okay. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  am  going  on  with 
another  issue  if  you  are  finished  with  this. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  owes 
the  House  the  courtesy  of  answering  a 
straight,  simple  question.  You  know,  I  always 
think  the  best  way  to  win  an  argument  is  to 
argue  with  a  man  who  knows  less  than  you 
do  about  a  certain  subject.  I  think  you  are 
up  the  alley  and  you  cannot  answer  this  one. 

I  have  asked  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  does 
not  know  the  answer,  or  if  he  refuses  to 
answer  the  question,  would  he  like  to  com- 
ment on  Professor  Langford's  public  remarks 
about  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  hastily  called 
conference  on  Great  Lakes  levels  last  summer, 
which  he  said  we  had  no  part  of.  Three  times 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  we  asked  him, 
and  finally  he  acceded  to  my  request.  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister,  did  Professor  Langford's 
comments  have  any  effect  upon  the  grant  this 
institute  is  to  receive? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  that  probably  it 
has  been  increasing  pretty  steadily  over  the 
last  four  or  five  years.  I  cannot  give  you  the 
exact  figures,  but  I  remember  when  we  first 
started  to  deal  with  this— when  it  first  came 
to  my  attention— it  was  about  $70,000  or 
$75,000,  so  it  has  been  increasing  fairly 
constantly  during  the  last  few  years.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  think  you  can  say- 
Mr.  Bryden:  It  has  not  gone  up  as  much 
last  year  and  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Perhaps  not,  I  do  not 
know  exactly. 


Mr.  S^gent:  Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  I  think 
that  he  will  tell  the  House.  Do  you  know 
how  much  they  asked  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea.  Their  request  did  not  come  to  me;  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  going  to  stay  on  my  feet 
until  I  get  an  answer  from  this  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  given  a  full 
luiswer  to  these  questions  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  If  you  cannot  understand  them, 
you  had  better  read  Hansard,  that  is  all  I 
can  say. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  if  there  is  some  secrecy  in  connection 
with  this— whether  one  of  James  Bond's  secret 
service  agents  is  in  on  it. 

Could  I  ask,  since  you  have  been  giving 
grants  to  this  institute  for  research,  do  you 
think  it  is  an  effective  research  organization? 
Now,  the  hon.  Minister  has  told  us  that  the 
grants  have  been  going  up.  Let  him  take  some 
of  the  research  projects  and  tell  us  how  they 
have  been  effective,  how  they  have  helped 
you  with  policy.   Will  you  tell  us  that,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  As  I  said  earlier,  this 
is  a  transfer  to  this  department.  As  far  as 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  is 
concerned,  the  $25,000  figure  is  the  figure 
that  we  have  been  working  with  and  we  had 
special  jobs  that  we  wanted  done.  We  asked 
them  to  be  done  and  they  were  done  by  the 
university  through  Dr.  Langford.  In  that 
field  we  asked  for  what  we  wanted  and  we 
got  his  opinion,  for  which  we  paid. 

With  regard  to  this  $90,000  transfer  which 
has  now  come  into  this  department,  I  have 
had  no  experience  with  it  in  the  past  but  I 
am  certainly  going  to  follow  the  same  posi- 
tion that  we  had  with  the  $25,000,  when  we 
outline  what  we  require  and  then  we  get  the 
price  tag  attached  to  it.  But  I  have  no 
intention,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  of  ask- 
ing for  a  blank  cheque  for  this  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  a  man  of  virtue  and  all  the  other 
aspects  that  should  be  attached  to  him  in 
looking  after  the  public  purse. 

One  of  the  research  projects,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it— because  I  was  listening  to  hear  the 
areas  in  which  there  was  going  to  be  research 
—was  on  algae.  Does  this  grant  of  $115,000 
include  that  research  project? 

I  am  sorry,  I  am  going  over  this  again  to 
get  clarification.  The  hon.  Minister  has  stated 
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there  were  three  research  projects.  It  has 
now  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  the  research 
projects  are  not  in  connection  with  the 
$115,000,  they  are  under  the  water  resources 
department.  Could  the  hon.  Minister  clarify 
for  me  again  what  are  the  research  projects 
which  are  included  in  the  $115,000? 

Hon.  Mr,  Roberts:  The  main  areas  of 
study,  as  I  mentioned,  are  pollution  in  the 
western  basin  of  Lake  Erie— these  are  pretty 
broad  statements,  but  I  will  try  to  confine 
them  to  certain  areas  where  we  are  not 
getting  repetition.  Pollution  in  the  western 
basin  of  Lake  Erie;  the  effect  of  current  and 
winds  in  distribution  and  dispersing  polluting 
material;  effect  of  polluting  material  on 
plants  and  fish;  study  of  rainfall  and  evapora- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes  basin  and  the  effect 
on  lake  levels;  hydrodynamics;  study  of  cur- 
rents, internal  waves,  heat  glarings,  etc.  That 
is  a  pretty  general  field,  but  that  is— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  I  would  like  to  make  a 
comment  in  respect  of  the  observation  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  that  he 
did  not  want  to  duplicate  any  project  on  the 
American  side.  I  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years  quite  closely  associated  with  Mr. 
T.  W.  Kierans  of  Sudbury,  who  has  created 
that  very  imaginative  project  involving  the 
diversion  of  the  Harricanaw  river.  My  under- 
standing was  that  at  the  North  Bay  meeting 
called  by  Mayor  Cecil  Hewitt,  the  American 
who  was  there  was  secretary  of  a  body  that 
had  been  created  by  all  of  the  states  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  that 
those  states  had  joined  together  in  that  com- 
mission to  avoid  the  very  duplication  of 
which  the  hon.  Minister  speaks.  They  were 
not  going  to  diversify  their  efforts;  rather 
they  were  going  to  work  with  a  common 
purpose,  with  a  long-term  view  to  correct 
the  problems  involving  the  water  levels  in 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  demands  which  will 
continue  to  become  more  persistent  as  the 
years  go  by  of  cities  and  towns  drawing  off 
large  amounts  of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes. 
Now,  that  is  the  light  in  which  I  understood 
him  when  he  spoke  to  that  large  gathering 
at  North  Bay. 

So  then,  if  that  is  so,  and  I  am  open  to  be 
contradicted,  the  words  lie  ill  in  the  mouth 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
when  we  see  here  that  in  this  government  we 
can  name  at  least  three  bodies  now  that  are 
concerned  with  investigating  the  problems  of 
Great  Lakes  water  levels.  One,  this  depart- 
ment, because  part  of  the  grant  of  $115,000 
is  going  into  research  concerning  rainfall  and 
levels  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Two,  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission  is  also  concerned 


in  this  matter;  and  three,  it  appears  that  the 
spokesman  for  the  government— that  is  a  fair 
inference  from  the  words  he  used  in  this 
Legislature— on  Great  Lakes  wat^r  levels  is 
the  member  for  Mijskoka,  my  hon.  friend 
Robert  J.  Boyer.  In  his  speech  he  stated  the 
official  view  of  the  government.  I  pointed 
out  in  this  House  to  the^  hon.  member  that 
he  made  a  very  inaccurate  depiction  of  Mr. 
Kierans'  plan;  there  was  a  gross  inaccuracy 
in  the  way  he  described  it— he  used,  I  think, 
the  metaphor  of  the  bathtub  and  said  that 
the  Kierans  plan  would  supply  too  much 
water  in  periods  of  heavy  rainfall,  and  that 
there  was  a  danger  of  flooding  in  those 
periods.  I  do  not  have  the  document  that  he 
published  and  carefully  disseminated  over  the 
province  several  days  before  he  made  the 
speech  here,  but  we  will  come  to  that  again 
in  the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management— and  do 
not  shake  your  head;  the  hon.  member  should 
not  shake  his  head,  because  that  is  exactly 
what  he  says  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka):  I  shake  my 
head  because  the  hon.  member  continues  to 
mislead  the  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  can  have  his 
say.  Briefly,  he  misunderstands  and  distorts 
the  Kierans  plan.  So  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  the  hon.  Minister,  or  some  other  respon- 
sible authority- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  He  wants 
to  know  what  is  the  Kierans  plan. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Of  course,  I  can  tell  you  very 
briefly  what  it  is.  The  Kierans  plan  is  a 
design  whereby  waters  of  the  Harricanaw 
river  that  flow  into  the  James  Bay  watershed 
will  be  lifted  and  their  direction  reversed  so 
that  they  will  flow  south  instead  of  north.  A 
channel  will  be  cut  across  in  the  area  of 
Amos,  Quebec,  down  to  vi'hat  I  used  to  call 
as  a  boy,  the  Qwinze  river,  into  Lake  Timis- 
kaming,  down  the  lake,  another  channel  cut 
across  from  the  Mattawa  into  Lake  Nipissing 
and  down  the  French  into  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  is  designed  to  put  25,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  of  water  into  Georgian  Bay.  But 
here  is  the  important  thing;  the  design  is 
such  that  when  water  is  not  needed  in  the 
Great  Lakes,  that  water  will  be  allowed  to 
flow  northward  again  and  generate  hydro- 
electric power.  I  forget  now  how  much  he  pre- 
dicts, but  I  think  it  is  something  of  the  order 
of  three  to  five  million  kilowatt  hours  that 
can  be  generated.  So  when  water  is  needed, 
water  will  flow  into  the  Great  Lakes;  when 
water  is  not  needed,  the  same  s-ystem  will 
be  used  to  manufacture  hydro-electric  power. 
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with  all  of  the  ancillary  benefits  that  come 
from  the  whole  scheme  which,  incidentally, 
he  calculates  will  cost  in  the  order  of  three 
to  four  billion  dollars.  It  is  a  very  visionary 
thing.  The  man  is  now  employed  full  time 
by  the  Canadian  chamber  of  commerce  to  go 
around  and  acquaint  people  with  the  scheme 
but,  as  I  said  before,  he  is  not  looked  upon 
as  a  visionary  by  any  means;  he  is  looked 
iipon  as  a  very  practical  man,  and  he  tells  me 
that  he  went  to  see  the  dean  of  engineering 
at  McGill  University,  whom  he  did  not  know 
before.  He  walked  into  his  oflBce  to  explain 
this  plan  to  him,  and  he  spoke  for  15  minutes, 
when  the  dean  of  that  very  prestigious  insti- 
tution in  the  educational  life  of  our  country 
said  "Stop."  He  said:  "Mr.  Kierans,  this  will 
be  done  some  day  in  this  country.  It  will 
have  to  be  done." 

Of  course  it  will  have  to  be  done,  or  some- 
thing comparable  to  it— the  diversion  of 
*■  another  river.  So  let  us  not  forget  that  we  in 
Ontario  have  a  measure  of  pride  here  in  that 
we  have  already  diverted  a  river;  we  diverted 
the  Ogoki  some  years  ago  to  flow  into  Lake 
Nipigon  and  thence  southerly.  Our  American 
cousins  are  not  always  appreciative  of  that 
fact.  We  are  really  the  only  people  putting 
water  into  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  pressure 
on  their  side,  of  coiurse,  is  to  draw  it  off. 

But  there  I  put  it  back  to  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Lands  and  Forests.  Inherent  in  his 
remarks  seems  to  be  a  criticism  of  the  Ameri- 
can jurisdictions  and  a  duplication  of  effort. 
I  point  out  that  we  have  three  different 
departments  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
himself  is  in  the  act,  as  he  should  be, 
as  the  head  of  the  government.  But  it 
was  he,  making  a  fourth  department— if  I 
may  so  describe  his  function  in  the  govern- 
ment—who called  the  conference  with  the 
Americans  and  he  led  our  delegation  to  it 
and  discussed  this  inatter.  But  we  will  go 
over  this  again,  I  hope,  when  we  come  to  the 
estimates  of  the  department  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Energy  and  Resources  Management, 
and  gfve  the  whole  matter  a  good  hearing. 
And  let  me  add,  following  the  example  of 
the  federal  government,  we  might  do  well  in 
this  Legislature  to  arrange  some  appropriate 
committee  of  the  House  to  which  Mr.  Kierans 
can  be  called  during  this  session. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
aiid  Resources  Management):  What  did  your 
Ottawa  friends  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  did  they  say?  I  will  tell 
you  what  they  said.  They  said  that  they 
were  very  interested  and  the  committee  on— 
sometimes    my   memory   fails   me;    the   com- 


mittee chaired  by  Osias  J.  Godin,  who  is  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt;  the  natural  resources 
committee,  I  believe  it  is,  that  he  chairs.  He 
invited  Mr.  Kierans  to  come  and  testify  be- 
fore that  committee,  and  we  could  emulate 
that  example  by  asking  the  man  to  come  be- 
fore an  appropriate  committee  of  this  Legis- 
lature to  have  him  describe  to  us  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
be  very  happy  to  make  such  an  arrangement 
if  the  hon.  member  knows  Mr.  Kierans— 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  know  him  very  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —and  if  he  would  like 
to  come  I  think  we  could  arrange  the  affairs 
of  this  House  so  that  all  hon.  members  could 
perhaps  meet  him  some  morning  for  two  or 
three  hours,  hear  his  scheme  and  understand 
it,  and  make  their  own  decision  on  the  merits 
that  he  puts  forward. 

If  he  is  prepared  to  come,  there  will  be  no 

difficulty  in  making- 
Mr.  Singer:  Actually,  no  one   could  resist 

that  invitation. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Shall  I  ask  him  to  contact  the 
Clerk  of  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  All  right,  or  he  could 
call  me,  if  he  likes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  have  him  get  in  touch 
with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
this  has  boiled  down  to  an  issue  of  whether 
or  not  the  hon.  Minister  is  speaking  for  the 
government  or  for  himself.  At  this  point  we 
will  say  he  is  speaking  for  the  government, 
so  I  think  we  should  put  on  record  in 
Hansard,  the  hon.  Minister's  answer  to  this 
question  that  I  am  going  to  ask  him. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  he  is  going  to  ask  us 
to  vote  $115,000  for  this  Great  Lakes  insti- 
tute study,  with  our  population,  this  breaks 
down— if  my  arithmetic  is  right— to  about  two 
cents  each  of  our  population.  This  authority, 
the  top  in  the  nation,  says  that  we  should 
spend  $1  billion  in  this  dissertation  on  the 
need,  so  the  hon.  Minister  should  answer  this 
question  to  finalize  my  thinking  on  it— in 
Hansard.  In  view  of  all  his  faith  in  this  Great 
Lakes  level  situation,  would  he  care  to  say 
whether  the  grant  to  the  Great  Lakes  institute 
is  adequate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  made  it  quite  clear 
time  and  time  again  in  connection  with  this. 
As  far  as  the  projects  that  are  in  front  of  us 
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at  the  moment  are  concerned,  this  is  the  figure 
we  are  asking  the  House  to  vote.  If,  at  any 
time  later,  a  project  is  in  front  of  us  that 
we  think  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  we  can 
always  ask  for  more  at  that  time.  I  have  no 
intention  of  asking  for  a  blank  cheque.  I 
have  said  that  time  and  time  again,  and  if 
my  hon.  friends  over  there  do  not  want  to 
vote  this  much,  perhaps  they  should  move  to 
vote  less. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  now 
getting  his  back  up  again,  but  I  think  the 
very  simple  question  that  we  must  address  to 
the  government  tonight  is— If  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter wants  to  finish  his  remarks,  I  will  sit  down 
and  wait  until  he  is  through. 

.  Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  This  is  a  tag  team;  the 
hon.  member  runs  out,  then  he  runs  in  again, 
takes  another  turn,  and  runs  out  again.  If  he 
had  been  here  all  the  time,  he  would  know 
what  has  been  said. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  must  apologize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  hon.  Minister.  He  has  been  on 
the  griddle  for  five  days  during  this  long 
session  and  if  he  cannot  take  it,  he  should 
not  be  in  that  seat. 

'  Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  can  take  it  as  long  as 
the  hon.  member  can  take  it. 

'  'Mr.  Singer:  However,  we  will  contribute 
what  we  can  to  the  advancement  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  in  so 
doing  we  hope  that  along  the  line  we  will  add 
some  thinking  to  the  hon.  Minister's  approach. 
'  For  the  substantial  confusion  that  must 
exist  throughout  the  province  of  Ontario, 
where  does  the  responsibility  lie?  I  would 
Iniagine,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  hon.  Min- 
ister deals  with  matters  such  as  timber  man- 
agement, bounty  for  wolves,  fish  and  that  sort 
bf  thing. 

i    Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Do  not  forget  the  parks. 

V  Mr.  Singer:  Parks,  too,  and  the  parks  matter 
was  another  aspect.  That  was  dealt  with  at 
greater  length  this  afternoon  and  I  expressed 
my  views  on  this  earlier. 
■  .This  government  created,  over  our  objec- 
tions, as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  may  remem- 
ber, a  new  department  called  Energy  and 
Resources  Management,  and  it  installed  a  new 
Minister  in  that  portfoUo  and  gave  him 
the  responsibility  for  matters  such  as  the 
water  resources  commission  and  all  of  these 
various  commissions  that  deal  with  energy 
resources.  He  has  made  himself  the  spokes- 


man for  matters  such  as  pollution  of  our 
waters.  Therefore,  I  wonder  why  this  hon. 
Minister,  who  has  enough  to  do  in  his  own 
field,  suddenly  finds  himself  charged  with 
the  duty  of  explaining  to  this  House  a  subject 
about  which  he  has  very  little  knowledge,  if 
any.  There  is  no  explanation  before  us,  for 
instance,  as  to  why  this  one-day  conference 
was  called,  and  it  Ls  obvious— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  vote. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  one-day  conference,  which 
was  announced  with  such  beating  of  drums 
and  clanging  of  cymbals,  was  going  to  solve 
all  of  the  problems  of  water  levels  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said 
that- 

Hon,  Mr.  Robarts:  We  had  one  objective 
at  that  conference  which  we  achieved. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  one  objective— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Nobody  ever  said  the 
conference  was  going  to  solve  all  the  problems 
of  the  water  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
hon.  member  must  admit  himself  that  that  is 
stretching- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  will  stretch  it  a  little  more, 
then.  I  will  tell  exactly  why  it  was  called,  and 
the  timing  of  it.  The  timing  of  it  was  to  try 
to  divert  attention  from  a  certain  convention 
that  was  being  held,  to  get  this  government's 
name  in  the  newspapers  just  for  that  24- 
hour  period,  and  to  take  the  news  value  away 
from  some  other  things  that  were  going  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  convention? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Liberal  leadership  con- 
vention. But  this  is  part  of  the  political  game 
and  I  am  not  objecting  to  that.  The  point  is, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  conference  was  de- 
signed to  do  nothing  and,  in  fact,  did  noth- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  presented  a  pleasant  stop- 
ping-over point  for  various  authorities,  both 
scientific  and  political,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  Montreal  to  a  real  conference.  Any- 
one in  government  who  thought  that  the 
24-hour  conference  would  accomplish  any- 
thing, deluded  himself,  and  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  far 
too  clever  a  man  to  have  deluded  himself  to 
that  extent.  That  conference  was  thought  of 
to  achieve  nothing,  and  did  achieve  nothing, 
in  fact,  except  to   get  one  day's  news,   and 
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that  is  all  it  did.  There  was  no  single  idea 
that  came  forward  out  of  it;  there  was  no 
progress  made;  there  were  no  studies  initiated 
as  a  result  of  it;  there  was  no  research. 
Unfortunately,  tonight,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  is  charged  with  an  explana- 
tion for  the  expenditure  of  $115,000  on  a 
subject  for  which  he  really  has  no  responsi- 
bility. The  hon.  gentleman  behind  him  should 
have  the  responsibility  for  it,  if  he  was  doing 
his  job,  but  this  hon.  Minister  has  no  knowl- 
edge, no  interest  and  no  real  concern  about 
it,  and  blandly  left  the  hon.  Minister  in 
front  with  a  job  that  is  not  his  responsibility 
at  all. 

Is  there  a  programme  of  this  government 
dealing  with  the  raising  of  water  levels  in  the 
Great  Lakes?  Is  there  a  programme  of  this 
government  dealing  with  the  elimination  of 
pollution?  If  there  is,  where  does  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment stand  in  this  programme?  Where  is  the 
hon.  member  for  Muskoka?  And  where 
is  our  good  friend,  the  hon  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)?  There  is 
a  man  whose  department  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  disposal  of  sewage, 
and  about  the  control  of  effluents  that  go  into 
the  rivers  and  streams.  This  is  the  sort  of 
teamwork  that  should  be  brought  before  this 
House  when  this  type  of  expenditure  is  being 
explained,  and  there  is  nothing  of  this  here 
toniglit. 

What  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  doing, 
obviously,  is  to  pick  the  least  likely  man,  the 
man  who  will  try  manfully  to  wrestle  with  a 
problem  like  this,  tlie  least  likely  man  who 
knows  the  least  about  it,  and  bring  him  before 
the  House  to  explain  an  expenditure  about 
which  he  knows  or  cares  nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  the  government  were  being  fair  with 
this  House  and  the  people  of  Ontario,  and 
had  a  real  programme  for  deahng  with  levels 
of  water  in  the  Great  Lakes,  some  one  person 
in  government  would  stand  up  in  this  House. 
If  it  is  not  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests— I  do  not  think  it  should  be— perhaps 
it  should  be  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management.  Does  he  want  to 
delegate  it  to  the  hon.  member  for  Muskoka? 
But  tell  us  what  the  programme  is.  If  there 
is  a  programme  for  controlling  pollution,  tell 
us  what  that  is,  but  do  not  tuck  this  away 
in  an  obscure  department  which  really  has 
no  concern  and  no  business  in  this  at  all. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
cannot  allow  the  remarks  concerning  that  con- 


ference to  pass  as  they  were  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview,  because  they 
are  completely  and  absolutely  wrong  and  they 
just  portray  his  ignorance  of  what  went  on. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  you  explain  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  About  the  conference  in 
Montreal:  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  because 
it  happened  to  be  outside  Ontario,  the  hon. 
member  thinks  it  is  automatically  better  than 
anything  we  would  do. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  do  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  conference  was 
called  by  a  commercial  authority,  the  Port  of 
Montreal  authority,  which  has  one  interest 
and  one  interest  only  and  that  is  to  keep 
enough  water  at  the  docks  at  Montreal  to 
permit  vessels  to  dock  and  unload.  That  was 
the  purpose  of  that  conference.  They  have 
no  interest  in  what  goes  on  in  Lake  Huron 
or  in  Georgian  Bay  as  long  as  there  is  enou^ 
water  flowing  past  those  docks  to  keep  the 
boats  afloat. 

The  conference  itself,  as  you  know,  was 
attended  by  representatives  from  every  one  of 
the  states  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes.  We 
know  full  well  that  this  is  an  international 
situation.  It  has  to  be  dealt  with  on  an 
international  basis;  we  as  a  province  cannot 
deal  with  this  alone.  The  purpose  of  gather- 
ing these  states  together  and  examining  the 
situation  was  to  find  a  common  course  of 
action  each  jurisdiction  could  take. 

This  was  precisely  what  happened  and  in 
the  communique  we  issued  at  the  end  of  that 
one-day  conference,  every  state  there  repre- 
sented undertook  through  its  governor  to 
approach  the  federal  government  in  the 
United  States  and  we  undertook  in  Ontario, 
as  did  Quebec,  to  approach  the  federal 
government  of  Canada  in  order  that  this 
problem  could  be  examined  jointly  on  an 
international  basis,  which  is  the  only  way  in 
fact  that  it  can  be  dealt  with. 

Immediately  following  that  meeting  I  had 
correspondence  with  both  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  Mr.  Pearson,  and  with 
hon.  Mr.  Martin,  the  Secretary  of  State.  As 
a  result  of  the  representations  made  by  the 
states  to  the  federal  government  in  the 
United  States  and  the  representation  that  we 
made,  the  whole  matter  was  then  referred 
to  the  international  joint  commission,  which 
is  a  body  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
many  years  and  has  responsibility  in  the 
international  area  of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  Is 
that  body,  for  instance,  which  deals  with  the 
control  of  water  in  Lake  Superior  at  Sauk 
Ste.  Marie;  it  deals  with  the  control  of  ^trftter 
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in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  it  deals  wfth 
the  control  of  the  water  at  Niagara  Falls. 
Of  course  this  is  the  proper  body  so  that  was 
the  purpose  of  the  conference. 

We  announced  when  the  conference  was 
over  what  we  proposed  to  do  and  what  we 
hoped  to  achieve.  It  was  never  the  intent 
that  this  conference  would  be  a  working 
conference,  in  the  concept  that  the  confer- 
ence itself  would  employ  experts  and  do 
studies  and  reach  conclusions  as  to  what 
specific  courses  of  action  can  be  taken  to 
either  control  or  increase  the  amotint  of 
water  in  the  Great  Lakes.  The  conference 
was  designed  to  bring  the  whole  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  and 
get  it  started,  and  tliis  has  been  done. 

The  international  joint  commission  has  had 
the  problem  referred  to  it  by  the  government 
of  Canada,  and  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  terms  of  reference  have 
been  outlined.  The  international  joint  com- 
mission had  a  meeting  here  in  Toronto  within 
the  last  six  or  seven  weeks.  It  is  meeting  in 
the  United  States  and  this  work  is  presently 
proceeding.  That  is  what  was  achieved  at 
that  conference. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  I  have  given  this 
all  to  the  House  once  before. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  may  well  have,  perhaps  it 
is  just  my  ignorance  that  does  not  allow  me 
to  grasp  the  fine  points.  But  I  would  question 
seriously  all  of  the  sound  and  fury  that  sur- 
rounded the  calling  of  this  conference  that 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  working  conference, 
a  conference  that  lasted  something  less  than 
24  hours,  a  conference  that  I  do  not  think 
had  any  federal  representation.  Was  there 
a  federal  Minister  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  there  were  people 
present  from  the  international  joint  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  but  were  either  of  the 
responsible  federal  Ministers  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  were  no  federal 
Ministers  present,  but  there  were  people 
from,  I  believe,  The  Department  of  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  but  did  you  inquire,  for 
instance,  or  invite,  the  hon.  Mr.  Lang  or  the 
hon.  Mr.  Pickersgill,  two  of  the  Ministers 
whose  field  of  responsibility  extends  to  these 
important  matters? 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  issued  invitations  to 
tlie  federal  government. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  you  write  to  them,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Did  I  personally? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  anyone  on  behalf  of  the 

government  invite  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  subject  myself  to  a  ridiculous  cross- 
examination.  I  will  simply  say  that  when  the 
conference  was  called,  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  notified  and  they  were  asked  to 
send  representatives  which  they  did. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  know;  and  it  was  a  con- 
ference—the whole  point  is  not  whether  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  is  prepared  to  subject 
himself  to  cross-examination  or  not,  the  whole 
conference  was  called  as  a  window-dressing 
effort  and  nothing  more.  The  fact  that  it  did 
not  result  in  the  emergence  of  any  working 
team;  the  fact  that  it  only  resulted  in  certain 
representations  being  made  to  the  inter- 
national joint  commission  speaks  less  than 
well  for  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  they  are  not  in  Quebec.  They  are 
pnly  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  in  the 
US  jurisdictions  to  the  south  of  us. 

Now  the  province  of  Ontario  has  a  prob- 
lem in  this  regard  and  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  province  of  Ontario  in  areas 
where  it  has  had  problems  would  act.  We 
had  a  very  serious  hydro  problem  for  example 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  We  did  not  call 
international  conferences  and  make  repre- 
sentations. We  set  about  producing  more 
hydro  for  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Now  here  is  a  problem  that  exists  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  One  would  have  thought 
that  rather  than  making  representations  to 
the  international  joint  commission  or  issuing 
casual  invitations  to  certain  federal  people, 
that  we  would  have  set  up  a  working  com- 
mittee— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  not  only  Ontario's 
problem.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Singei*:  We  should  have  set  up  a  work- 
ing committee  that  would  be  working  at  this 
with  the  best  scientific  brains  and  advice  there 
is  available  in  Canada  or  the  United  States, 
or  anywhere  in  the  world,  to  advise  us  on 
this.   We  would  not  have  sat  back  and  waited 
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in  other  problem  areas  where  Ontario  is  really 
concerned— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  are  not  sitting  back 
and  waiting! 

Mr.  Singer:  —for  action  from  some  other 
level  of  government.  There  was  not  even  a 
federal  Minister  who  bothered  to  come  down; 
or  apparently  was  not  even  personally  invited 
to  come  to  such  a  conference. 

I  suggest,  sir,  very  seriously,  that  the 
government  was  much  less  than  serious  about 
this  so-called  24-hour  conference,  because 
nothing  really  resulted  from  it.  The  only 
emanation  from  it  apparently  is  the  assign- 
ment to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  of  a  portion  of  $115,000- 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  —so  that  somebody  maybe  can 
carry  on  some  more  studies.  If  this  is  a  real 
effort  on  behalf  of  this  government  to  find 
some  solution  to  water  levels  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  then  it  falls  far  short  of  anything  the 
people  of  Ontario  expect  from  this  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
leave  this,  I  would  like,  in  thanking  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South,  to  be  perfectly  fair 
to  the  government  in  this  regard.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  think  if  I  am  wrong,  if  you  are 
spending  money  in  other  departments  on  this 
study,  I  for  one  am  angry  if  you  are  only 
spending  two  cents  per  person  across  this 
province  for  this  study.  I  am  further  angered, 
Mr.  Minister,  by  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  admitted  that  he  feels  there 
were  unjust  criticisms  by  this  authority,  this 
man,  against  the  government.  If  this  were  a 
reason  why  the  grant  was  cut,  I  am  angry 
about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  are  really  cross, 
and  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  do  not  know,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  whether  the  grant  was  cut.  We  do 
not  know  how  much  was  requested.  I  think 
that  it  is  important  to  know.  First  of  all,  if 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  does 
not  know  how  much  money  is  being  spent  on 
this  study  in  other  departments,  then  maybe 
I  am  wrong.  But  if  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
government  of  this  province  of  Ontario  to 
spend  two  cents  per  head  of  all  our  people 
on  the  study  of  the  problem,  I  think  that 
you  are  in  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  You  are  away  off. 


Mr.  Sargent:  Would  you  tell  the  man  who 
has  a  cottage  on  any  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
tell  the  people  in  the  resort  business,  that! 
you  are  spending  two  cents  per  person  for 
this  study?  You  are  in  trouble,  and  believe 
me  you  are  in  real  trouble! 

So  I  think  you  should  let  this  House  know 
how  much  money  you  are  spending  in  total. 
Are  you  spending  it  in  resources,  or  hydro; 
how  much  are  you  spending  on  this  study?  It 
is  nothing  to  laugh  about,  it  is  a  serious 
problem.  Does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  know 
how  much  money  you  are  spending  in  total 
on  this  study  across  the  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Wliat  study  is  the  hon. 
member   talking   about? 

Mr.  Sargent:   The  Great  Lakes  levels! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  I  suppose  we  can 
get  into  a  long  discussion  about  it. 

This  item  covers  a  particular  type  of  study 
that  is  done  by  one  particular  organization. 
I  think  the  hon.  Minister  has  read  out  pretty 
carefully  what  they  do.  They  have  a  boat, 
and  you  will  notice  most  of  the  help  is  sum- 
mer help.  They  do  their  research  in  the 
summertime.  They  steer  the  boat  around  the 
lakes,  they  take  readings  of  temperatures  at 
various  levels. 

The  reason  it  is  in  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  is  that  it  is  very  closely 
associated  with  fishery  research,  about  which 
we  had  some  discussion  here  in  the  last 
couple  of  days.  Also,  they  are  studying  cur- 
rents in  the  lakes  and  things  of  this  nature. 
They  are  not  studying  such  things  as  ground 
water  supplies  and  that  type  of  thing,  which 
are  being  done  by  the  Ontario  water  re- 
sources commission.  When  the  estimates  of 
that  commission  are  in  front  of  this  Legisla- 
ture, there  will  be  ample  opportunity  to  ask 
them  what  they  are  doing. 

They  are  meeting,  too,  internationally, 
with  the  group  referred  to  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury,  which  is  a  group  of  U.S. 
states  that  borders  on  the  lakes.  We  of  the 
government  do  not  belong  to  that  organi- 
zation, but  we  send  observers  to  all  their 
meetings. 

Now,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  item 
in  the  budget,  this  whole  debate  is  out  of 
order.  When  we  come  to  these  things  you 
can  get  the  information  that  you  want. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
had  asked  the  hon.  Minister,  and  unfortu- 
nately I  do  not  think  you  were  here  at  that 
point,  Mr.  Prime  Minister— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  been  here  all 
evening. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry.  If  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  was  listening  to  it,  he  has 
suggested  that  the  pollution  was  one  of  the 
main  topics  of  research  that  was  being  done. 
We  had  always  assumed  that  pollution  came 
under  one  of  the  areas  of  responsibility  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  was  looking  after. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  just  pointing  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  different  func- 
tions. In  other  words,  there  is  research  being 
done  but  it  is  done  by  different  bodies  and 
in  different  areas.  Now,  I  would  say  this, 
that  there  would  be  no  overlapping  whatso- 
ever between  the  research  being  done  by  the 
Great  Lakes  institute  and  the  research  and 
work  being  done  by  the  Ontario  water  re- 
sources commission,  because  they  are  two 
different  types;  they  are  set  up  in  a  different 
way  and,  as  I  understand  it,  there  would  be 
no  overlap  between  them. 

The  Great  Lakes  institute  has  been  doing, 
as  the  hon.  Minister  has  said,  specific  re- 
search work  in  connection  with  fisheries  for 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  for 
many  years— for  some  considerable  period  of 
time,  not  just  in  the  last  three  or  four  years 
since  this  lake  level  question  became  a 
matter  of  great  consequence.  Over  a  period 
of  time,  the  Great  Lakes  institute  has  done 
what  is  really  known  as  pure  research- 
current  movements  in  the  water  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  where  the  basic  currents  are,  where 
the  temperature  ranges  are,  and  so  on.  Now, 
I  think  in  more  recent  times  the  Great  Lakes 
institute  has  concerned  itself  with  the  ques- 
tion of  pollution,  particularly  in  Lake  Erie, 
but  if  you  want  to  take  a  look  at  pollution 
in  Lake  Erie,  just  think  of  what  you  are 
deaUng  with  there,  because  most  of  the 
pollution  is  industrial.  It  comes  from  the 
large  manufacturing  areas  of  the  states  of 
the  imion  bordering  on  Lake  Erie;  it  is  a 
shallow  lake  in  any  event.  For  anybody  to 
stand  in  this  House  and  say  this  is  an  On- 
tario problem— that  we  should  clean  up  Lake 
Erie— well,  of  course,  it  just  simply  cannot 
be  done  that  way. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  suggesting  he  was  hoping 
that  Ontario  would  be  doing  research;  would 
be  co-operating  with  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  are. 

Mr.  Thompson:  But  we  are  still  concerned, 
sit,  in  this  aspect.  The  man  who  is  going  to 
be  given  the  $115,000  has  made  statements 


which  cause  considerable  alarm,  not  only  to 
us  in  this  Legislature,  but  to  all  the  citizens 
of  Ontario.  He  is  talking  about  2,000  square 
miles  which  are  as  a  dead  sea.  If  we  do  not 
do  something  in  ten  years,  we  will  never  be 
able  to  do  anything.  And  we  learn  at  this 
point  that  from  the  description  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  gives  us  of 
research,  he  talks  of  research  on  pollution— 
I  have  it  down  here  and  he  can  correct  me 
on  it— pollution  in  the  west  basin  of  Lake 
Erie.  It  would  seem  to  me,  sir,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  is  having  to 
give  grants  in  connection  with  studies  on 
pollution,  not  to  do  with  just  fish,  but  pol- 
lution of  one  of  our  greatest  natural  resources. 
Our  question  is:  Why  is  he  having  to  do  that 
because,  as  he  said,  unless  they  detail  it  very 
clearly  to  him  he  is  not  going  to  give  them 
anything?  I  would  feel  that  there  is  another 
Minister  who  is  surely  responsible  for  this 
area,  who  is  reading  books  about  it  and 
talking  to  experts  and  getting  himself  well 
informed,  and  then  we  have  an  institute 
which  has  now  become  a  part  of  giving  study 
to  pollution.  Surely  the  decision  of  what 
kind  of  grant  should  be  given  to  that  institute 
—particularly  when  the  head  is  saying  that 
they  have  got  to  do  something  soon,  we  have 
got  2,000  square  miles  of  water  that  is  pol- 
luted—instead of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  should  be  made  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  Resomrces  and  Manage- 
ment. I  can  understand  the  embarrassment 
as  we  pushed  at  this  area;  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  North  trying  to  find  out  just  what 
the  hon.  Minister  was  giving  the  grant  for, 
but  the  hon.  Minister  then  admits  this.  Surely 
this  should  be  under  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management,  and  why 
is  it  not?  Why  should  it  not  be  under  him, 
and  why  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  the  reason  it  is 
not,  is  a  matter  of  administration.  The  grant 
was  put  into  this  department  because,  over 
a  period  of  time,  this  department  had  worked 
closely  with  this  institute.  It  is  an  administra- 
tive matter,  that  is  why  the  grant  is  from 
this  department. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  get  back  into  this  debate— I  think  we 
have  exhausted  it  and  ourselves— except  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  this  weakness  in  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  argument.  If  you  are 
now  going  to  have  this  institute  do  research 
on  pollution  and  lake  levels,  just  because  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  happens 
to  have  given  grants  for  fish  and  so  on,  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  bring  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  into  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robatts:  They  have  ahready  been 
involved. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
you  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  this  whole 
debate  was  out  of  order.  It  is  out  of  order 
because  this  estimate  is  in  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Hon.  Mr.  R<>barts:  No,  no,  no! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure;  that  is  why  we  are 
debating  it  here.  If  it  had  been  where  it 
belonged,  because  it  is  looking  after  pollu- 
tion and  Energy  and  Resources  Management— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  let  me  say  I  get 
your  point. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  go  on  to  raising  a  few  questions  with 
regard  to  research  in  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests.  I  tliink  after  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes  it  might  be  appropriate  if  we 
get  back  to  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests. 

I  want  to  put  it  in  the  context  of  some 
other  interesting,  though  somewhat  puzzling, 
developments  that  have  .  taken  place  at  the 
federal  level  with  regard  to  resources  manage- 
ment and  research.  I  have  in  my  hand  an 
article  from  the  Canadian  Forest  Industry 
magazine  for  February,  1965,  which  is  en- 
titled "Federal  forestry  shake-up  will  mean 
more  and  better  research.  Federal  forest  re- 
search is  to  be  doubled  and  brought  in  closer 
touch  with  the  industry."  It  goes  on  to  quote 
from  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Sauve,  and  to 
comment  on  some  of  his  quotations  with 
regard  to  this  new— it  is  even  described  as  a 
revolutionary— change  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment's approach.  I  am  going  to  quote  one 
or  two  paragraphs  here  of  what  Mr.  Sauve 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

He  said  the  basic  new  policy  of  the 
federal  forestry  department  would  be  to 
concentrate  its  activities  exclusively  on 
research,  particularly  research  that  would 
answer,  and  where  possible,  anticipate,  the 
immediate  long-term  needs  of  the  forest 
industry.  For  its  part  the  industry  would 
be  asked  to  make  known  its  research  needs 
and  to  actively  co-operate  in  federal  forest 
research  work.  We  expect  the  industry 
might  occasionally  offer  to  pool  its  re- 
sources with  ours  in  an  effort  to  attack 
some  particularly  knptty  problem. 

And  it  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  federal 
government  is  estabhshing  some  new  centres 
for  research  under  regional  directors  in  about 
seven  different  areas  across  this  nation,  in- 
cluding the  province  of  Ontario.    It  further 


states  that  the  Minister  said  he  hoped  to 
establish  joint  committees  in  each  region  wid» 
representatives  of  industry,  universities  and 
provincial  government  foresters,  and  that  later 
on  here  he  is  going  to  call  a  national  forestry- 
conference.  Finally  he  said  the  forestry  de- 
partment economists  would  intensify  research 
in  markets,  investments,  taxation,  plant  loca- 
tion and  the  problems  of  competition  between 
provinces  for  newer  industries. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  benefit 
of  some  discussion  with  foresters  as  to  this 
new  development  at  Ottawa  and,  quite 
frankly,  among  the  professional  foresters 
there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  the  whole  value 
and  direction  of  this  new  trend  at  Ottawa. 
One  of  them  commented— and  I  think  it  is 
a  rather  significant  comment— that  what  we 
need  is  fimds  for  large-scale  old-fashioned 
reforestation  rather  than  this  building  of  a 
research  empire. 

Against  that  background,  I  want  to  try  to 
bring  the  provincial  situation  into  the  pic- 
ture. Last  year,  my  colleague,  the  hon. 
member  for  Fort  William  (Mr.  Freeman) 
asked  a  question  which  is  reported  in  the 
April  29  Hansard  on  page  2577: 

First,   how   many   trees    were   raised   in 

government     nurseries     and     planted     on 

Crown  lands  for  the   last  year  for  which 

figures  are  available? 

And  the  reply  was  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1963-1964,  there  was  a  total  of  30,750,000 
trees  raised  in  government  nurseries  and 
planted  on  Crown  lands  in  Ontario. 

He  then  asked: 

For  the  same  year,  how  many  trees  were 
raised  by  all  private  corporations  and 
planted  on  their  licensed  limits? 

And  the  answer  was: 

In  1963-1964,  a  total  of  2,204,000  trees. 

And  finally  he  asked: 

How  many  trees  were  raised  in  their  own 
nurseries  and  planted  in  their  own  limits 
by- 

and  he  listed  five  or  six  of  the  specific  indus- 
tries.  The  answers  were  most  revealing: 

First,  Spruce  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper,  and 
the  answer  was  1,022,000;  second.  Great 
Lakes  Paper,  and  the  answer  was  nil;  third, 
Marathon,  and  the  answer  was  nil;  fourth, 
Ontario  and  Minnesota,  and  the  answer 
was  nil;  fifth,  Abitibi,  and  the  answer  was 
nil,  and  sixth,  Kimberley-Clark,  and  the 
answer  was  1,182,000. 

In  short,  of  these  six  or  seven  different  private 
companies,  two  of  them  had  grown  in  their 
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nurseries  and  planted  on  their  limits,  some- 
thing in  excess  of  2,000,000  trees;  the  other 
four  or  five  had  done  nothing  at  all.  And 
that  2,000,000  tree  planting  compares  with 
30  million  as  done  by  this  provincial  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  raised  this  issue  many 
times  in  the  House  before  and  suggested  that 
not  enough  was  being  done.  I  have  com- 
plained bitterly  with  regard  to  the  absence 
of  any  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
private  corporations  themselves.  I  have 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  if  you  take  a  look, 
for  example,  at  the  figures  as  are  found  in  this 
book  that  my  hon.  colleague  referred  to  this 
afternoon— a  compendium  of  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  department— one  finds  that  the 
latest  figure  for  1963-64  on  trees  that  were 
planted  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  43,922,- 
000,  the  year  before  it  was  43,767,000,  and 
the  year  before  that  it  was  43,194,000.  In 
other  words,  in  three  years  there  is  virtually 
no  change.  Indeed,  if  you  go  one  year  back, 
you  will  find  that  there  was  actually  49,000,- 
000,  so  that  there  was  a  drop  of  6,000,000. 
In  short,  this  government  is  not  making  any 
progress  toward  catching  up  on  the  desperate 
backlog  of  reforestation  needs  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  And  it  is  doing  nothing  insofar 
as  the  private  companies  are  concerned. 

This  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  shift 
the  emphasis  because  I  want  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  the  responsibility— and  at  least  this 
excuse  is  given  by  the  corporations— does  not 
necessarily  rest  in  the  first  instance  at  the 
corporate  level.  It  rests  at  the  goverrmiental 
level.  For  example,  last  year  the  federal 
government  collected  in  corporation  taxes 
from  the  woods  industries  the  sum  of 
$152  million.  The  interesting  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  how  much  of  this  $152  million 
was  ploughed  back  into  forest  industries  or 
forest  resources  for  reforestation,  research, 
and  so  on.  The  figure  was  $1.1  million.  Yes, 
I  am  speaking  of  the  federal  government  at 
the  moment.  In  other  words,  $1.1  million  out 
of  a  tax  take  that  was  $152  million. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
argimTcnt  is  advanced  by  the  corporations  that 
if  they  are  going  to  have  this  much  money 
taken  from  them,  more  must  come  back  from 
the  federal  government  in  terms  of  providing 
the  resources  for  what  this  forester  whom  I 
just  quoted  calls  down-to-earth,  old-fashioned 
reforestation— not  a  vague  research  empire 
that  goes  off  into  economics  and  transporta- 
tion and  the  reasons  for  the  competition 
between  the  industry  and  the  various  prov- 
inces and  things  of  this  nature. 

'•'■  fa  conjunction  with  that,  we  have  the  role 


of  the  provincial  government  which,  let  us 
face  it,  has  been  marking  time  in  terms  of 
reforestation.   One  of  the  hon.  Minister's  pre- 
decessors,  Mr.    Mapledoram,  years   ago  con- 
ceded in  this  House  that  the  objective  that 
we  should  be  working  toward  was  100  mil- 
lion trees.    Maybe  the  problem,   as  he  and 
others  have  suggested,  is  that  we  are  licked 
by  the  natural  difficulties  of  regenerating  that 
many  trees.   Indeed,  I  was  interested  in  read- 
in   the   Toronto   Globe  and   Mail  yesterday, 
March  17,  to  see  an  article  under  the  byline 
of    David    Oancia,    datelined    Montreal,    in 
which  there  was  one  paragraph  that  said: 
Mr.   Place   said   that  the   Ontario  lands 
and  forests  department  now  is  mass-produc- 
ing  red   pine    seedlings    in   plastic   tubes. 
The  final  trial  with  about  100,000  seedlings 
will  be  made  this  summer  before  the  tech- 
nique is  turned  over  to  the  Ontario  timber 
management  bmreau  for  operational  use. 

This  rather  intrigues  me.  Does  this  in  effect 
suggest  that  the  government  had  reached 
almost  a  dead  end  in  terms  of  increasing  its 
capacity  and  that  perhaps  it  has  now  made  a 
breakthrough?  Indeed,  this  article  is  entitled, 
"Computers  Help  Forestry  Scientists  to  Grow 
Trees."  The  first  paragraph  has  the  fantasti- 
cally out-of-the-ordinary  comment: 

Scientists  cannot  yet  grow  trees  with 
computers,  but  they  are  finding  that 
mechanical  brains  can  tell  them  more  about 
the  tree-growing  process  in  a  matter  of 
seconds  than  they  could  learn  by  observa- 
tion in  100  years. 

Once  again  one  moves  into  one  of  these 
fantastic  realms  of  modem  science— what 
computers  can  do,  and  I  raise  the  question 
with  the  hon.  Minister:  In  the  context  of  us 
making  no  progress  in  terms  of  producing 
more  trees,  in  order  to  catch  up  on  tlie 
backlog,  is  this  a  significant  comment?  Are 
we  really  making  a  breakthrough  with  the 
assistance  of  scientists? 

I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  comment 
on  that,  but  against  this  whole  background  I 
wish  the  hon.  Minister  would  bring  the 
House  up  to  date  on  what  is  happening  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  in  forest  research  and 
how  our  activities  are  being  co-ordinated  with 
the  federal  government.  I  understand  that 
one  of  these  operational  centres  that  the 
federal  government  is  going  to  establish 
across  the  country  will  be  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Newspaper  stories  have  it  that  it 
will  be  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  I  am  also  told 
that  the  federal  government  is  going  to  move 
some  of  its  research  facilities  from  just  north 
of  Toronto  up  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  tJO- 
ordinate   it   with   this   operaftional   centre.     I 
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am  also  told  that  there  is  some  possibUity  that 
the  provincial  government  is  going  to  buy 
the  facilities  that  the  federal  government  will 
vacate  at  Newmarket,  or  Maple,  and  integrate 
them  into  our  plans  for  research. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  care  to  comment 
on  this  whole  developing  programme  and 
what  it  presages  for  the  future  in  terms  of 
doing  a  better  job  in  an  area  where  we  need 
to  do  a  better  job? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  that  on  the 
overall  picture  we  are  moving  along  at  a 
very  satisfactory  rate.  I  do  not  accept  the 
statement  that  we  are  standing  still  or  that 
we  are  losing  ground  at  all.  This  has  been 
a  tremendous  project,  started  some  years  ago, 
requiring  a  great  deal  of  buildup,  and  I 
consider  we  are  moving  to  our  objectives  very 
satisfactorily.  I  am  making  this  statement 
advisedly,  not  in  any  haphazard  manner  what- 
ever. I  point  out  that  artificial  regeneration, 
by  the  planting  of  trees  on  Crown  lands  and 
agreement  forests,  has  more  than  doubled 
since  the  year  1958-59,  when  it  was  just 
about  20  million  to  40-odd  million  for  1964- 
65. 

At  the  same  time,  our  scarification  for 
natural  regeneration  was  controlled  and  other 
methods  of  preparing  tlie  ground  for  regen- 
eration, including  the  reseeding  programme 
from  helicopters  and  from  the  ground,  have 
increased  tremendously.  In  fact,  the  area 
seeded  in  1958-59  by  these  latter  methods 
totals  less  than  20,000  acres,  while  for  the 
year  1964-65  it  is  in  excess  of  30,000  acres. 
The  total  programme  for  regeneration,  includ- 
ing artificial  and  natural  plus  stand  improve- 
ment, in  1964-65  totalled  139,000  acres.  Our 
proposals  for  1965-66,  at  the  time  of  report- 
ing, total  156,000  acres,  and  we  may  expect 
an  extension  of  this  programme  as  the  season 
progresses.  That  is  the  most  up-to-the-minute 
statement  of  the  situation  that  I  am  able  to 
give.  With  regard  to  the  adequacy,  as  I 
say,  we  feel  that  this  progress  is  adequate. 

There  was  a  year,  I  think  last  year  actually, 
in  which  there  was  a  loss  of  small  trees  by 
reason  of  weather  conditions,  and  we  do  nm 
into  these  sort  of  variations  from  year  to  year. 
Our  plans  and  calculations  in  numbers  do  not 
necessarily  always  come  up  to  expectations 
because  we  have  to  deal  with  weather  condi- 
tions and  growing  conditions  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

The  cost  of  planting  and  regenerating  that 
way  is  not  by  any  means  insignificant.  There 
is  an  arrangement  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  regeneration  this  way,  in  which  the 
federal  government  will  contribute  $15  per 


thousand.  We  are  entering  into  agreements 
with  some  of  the  larger  companies  on  this 
basis,  whereby  they  contribute  $15  per  1,000 
in  this  work  and  the  government  of  Ontario 
$25  and  that  makes  a  total  of  some  $55  per 
1,000,  and  that  is  certainly  not  cheap  by  any 
means  in  relation  to  the  end  result  which 
must  be  looked  at  40,  50,  60  and  more  years 
away. 

The  natural  reproduction,  of  course,  is  by 
far  the  major  method  and  the  research  and 
improvements  in  this  field  are  definitely  hope 
ful  in  the  information  that  I  have  received. 
The  use  of  seed,  the  use  of  helicopters  to 
scatter  seed  and  other  new  methods  and  those 
under  research  may  well  make  the  tree- 
planting  system  not  entirely  supplant  it,  but 
may  definitely  make  the  figures  in  the  tree- 
planting  not  nearly  as  important  as  they 
might  appear  at  the  moment. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  heads  of  the 
companies  concerned,  the  larger  companies 
that  hold  large  licences,  in  recent  months  and 
I  have  had  very  favourable  replies  from  nearly 
all  of  them  in  connection  with  co-operating 
in  the  advancement  for  regeneration.  I  can 
say  that  our  method  and  the  master  plan  that 
we  have  for  this,  which  is  outlined  in  costs, 
and  the  way  I  just  outlined  it  a  moment  ago 
up  to  the  $55  level,  are  being  proceeded  with 
and  we  are  satisfied  from  the  indications  that 
the  companies  have  given  that  we  can  work 
out  plans  with  them. 

Now  Mr.  Brodie  is  doing  quite  a  study 
across  the  field  in  all  of  these  facets.  His 
report  in  due  course  will  be  very  helpful  in 
relation  to  any  adjustments  and  changes  in 
policy  that  would  seem  to  be  advisable. 

During  1964-65  under  various  types  of 
regeneration  agreements,  approximately  five 
million  trees  were  planted  on  licensed  lands. 
While  this  is  down  somewhat  from  the 
previous  year,  there  was  a  corresponding 
increase  in  other  forms  of  regeneration  treat- 
ment, such  as  scarification.  Some  6,000  acres 
were  scarified  to  co-operative  arrangements 
with  licensees.  In  1964-65,  planting  and  other 
regeneration  operations  were  conducted  in 
co-operation  with  33  timber  licensees. 
Among  these  were  two  long-term  contracts, 
13  annual  informal  contracts  and  18  who 
planted  under  clauses  stipulated  in  their 
licences. 

Now,  I  want  to  assure  the  House  that  we 
are  very  much  alive  in  this  timber  branch  to 
this  problem,  and  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
think  that  we  are  getting  behind  the  eight- 
ball  in  relation  to  the  ultimate  perpetuity  of 
cutting  on  a  basis  that  will  be  greater  than 
the  present.   We  are  not  apprehensive  at  all 
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that  we  are  going  to  run  into  a  hiatus  in  this 
regard. 

There  is  a  great  possibility  of  continuing 
use  of  less  valuable  woods,  both  in  the  pulp 
business  and  in  other  businesses;  that,  in 
itself,  has  already  indicated  quite  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  overall  picture  of 
our  forests. 

All  of  this,  I  think,  is  positive.  With  re- 
spect to  the  federal  government,  they  do 
research  on  insects  of  trees  and  diseases  of 
trees,  and  they  have  two  locations,  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  at  Maple.  I  must  leave  it  to 
the  federal  government  to  state  whatever 
consolidation  and  increase  they  may  have  in 
mind,  but  as  far  as  the  property  at  Maple  is 
concerned,  the  buildings  in  which  the  federal 
government  is  doing  its  research  belongs  to 
the  province.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  use 
them  and  have  lots  of  opportunity  for  using 
them  in  other  capacities  if,  by  any  chance, 
they  were  vacated  by  the  federal  authorities. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wonder  if  I  might  pursue 
this  for  a  little,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  light 
of  this  so-called  revolutionary  change  in  the 
approach  of  the  federal  government  and  the 
fact  that  the  Minister,  Mr.  Sauve,  has  indi- 
cated that  some  time  later  this  year  he  would 
be  calling  a  national  forestry  conference,  has 
the  hon.  Minister  any  idea  as  to  what  is  the 
division  of  jurisdiction  or  work  in  connection 
with  research?  Is  the  province  going  to  be 
doing  the  research  on  the  biological  side— if 
I  may  describe  it  as  such— of  the  trees?  Be- 
cause in  this  same  article  Mr.  Sauve  is  say- 
ing that  the  forestry  department  federally 
would  intensify  research  on  "markets,  invest- 
ments, taxation,  plant  location  and  the  prob- 
lem of  competition  between  provinces  for 
new  industries."  In  other  words,  it  suggests 
that  they  are  moving  into  what  might  be 
described  as  the  economic  side  of  the  indus- 
try. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  hon.  Minister  is 
going  to  be  taking  over  pretty  completely  in 
the  province  the  other  side  of  research  in 
terms  of  growth  of  trees  and  reforestation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  a  continuing  co- 
operating co-ordinating  committee  at  the 
federal  and  provincial  level  of  top  people  and 
the  assignments  of  the  respective  roles  will 
be  done  between  us,  and  there  will  be  no 
overlapping.  That  committee  is  operating 
right  at  the  present  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  there  has  been 
quite  an  emphasis  at  the  federal  level  started, 
perhaps,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  from  my 
observations,  when  Mr.  Nicholson  was  there 
and  I  think  it  is  being  carried  on.    I  think 


there  is  really  a  new  look  in  the  federal 
forestry  department  to  what  is  perhaps  a 
fairly  new  department  anyway,  and  I  think  we 
can  look  for  help  from  them  in  a  bigger  way 
than  we  have  had  before. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  do  not  want  to 
thresh  a  lot  of  old  straws  here  because  I  am 
not  as  persuaded  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
governments  in  this  field,  but  for  years  we 
have  had  something  of  an  impasse,  the  Min- 
isters and  the  civil  service  and  myself,  on  this 
issue.  But  let  me  come  back  to  one  aspect 
of  it,  and  that  is  the  role  that  is  being  played 
by  private  industry  itself.  Here  you  have,  in 
accordance  with  your  own  reply  last  year, 
five  major  companies  with  absolutely  nothing 
being  done  in  terms  of  production  in  their 
own  nurseries  and  plantings,  and  only  two 
million  from  a  couple  of  companies,  compared 
with  30  million  on  Crown  lands  by  the 
government  itself. 

Now,  does  this  government  feel  that  the 
inhibiting  factor,  as  far  as  the  corporations' 
participating,  is  their  argument  that  they  are 
being  bled  with  so  many  corporate  taxes 
going  to  the  federal  government  level?  There 
must  be  some  rationalization  of  this  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  private— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No.  Perhaps  my  hon. 
friend  will  let  me  come  in  there.  We  do 
not  want  them  to.  We  are  not  encouraging 
the  companies  to  go  out  and  do  their  own 
tree  planting.  In  the  past,  at  one  time,  that 
was  probably  a  good  course  of  action,  but  it 
was  changed  some  time  ago  and  the  actual 
bulk  of  the  tree-raising  and  the  nurseries  and 
so  forth  are  under  our  own  department,  and 
we  are  not  asking  these  people  to  do  a  lot 
of  tree-planting  on  their  own.  Our  policy  now 
is  to  get  them  to  come  along  in  relation  to 
the  joint  effort,  contributing  to  the  cost;  but 
we  do  not  plan  to  ask  them  to  take  up  areas 
of  their  own  and  plant  specifically  on  this 
kind  of  a  count.  It  is  better  for  us  to  raise 
the  trees  first,  then  look  for  their  co-operation 
in  that  endeavour. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  interested  in  this 
new  statement  of  policy  because,  up  until 
1953— or,  at  least,  the  Act  that  was  passed  in 
1953  absolved  the  companies  of  all  obliga- 
tions of  reforestation,  artificial  or  otherwise, 
on  cut-over.  But  the  Act  then  obligated  them 
to  present  each  year  their  proposals  for  re- 
cutting  and  for  reforestation.  This  was  never 
really  enforced  until  a  year  or  so  ago.  It 
was  never  enforced  for  a  reason  that  had 
some  validity:  The  pattern  would  vary  across 
the  province.  So,  a  year  ago,  the  government 
changed  it  and,  in  effect,  said  that  each  year  it 
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would  work  «ut  the  necessary  agreement  with 
each  company. 

Is  the  hon.  Minister,  in  effect,  saying  that 
the  necessary  action,  in  accordance  with  these 
sort  of  bilaterial  agreements  which  you  will 
negotiate  with  each  company,  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  you  growing  the  trees  and  them 
participating  in  planting  them,  if  it  is  arti- 
ficial regeneration?  Or  perhaps  them  co- 
operating in  other  kinds  of  regeneration,  like 
scarification,  and  scattering  seeds  from  heli- 
copters, and  all  these  others?  Is  this  what 
the  government  is  now  doing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say,  generally, 
that  that  is  the  tendency  in  that  direction. 
We  make  individual  arrangements  with  com- 
panies, but  it  is  believed  that  that  is  the  best 
way  to  approach  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  we  have  to  do  is  wait 
for  25  years  to  find  out  if  it  is  effective,  be- 
cause the  problem  in  this  industry  is  that 
things  move  slowly.  It  is  like  a  naval  battle; 
it  goes  in  slow  motion.  You  have  changed 
your  own  policy  every  few  years  in  the  last 
10  or  15  years.  Now  we  are  in  the  position 
of  letting  enough  time  lapse  to  find  out 
whether  you  are  really  seriously  tackling  it 
or  if  this  policy  is  as  much  of  a  failure  as 
yotu:  previous  ones;  because  you  changed 
them,  having  seen  they  were  failures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  expressed  my 
optimistic  outlook  on  this  overall  policy  and 
I  stand  by  that. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): In  25  years  you  may  have  to  be 
here  to  defend  that  policy. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  problem  of  the  Dutch  elm 
disease  has  been  quite  a  concern  to  the 
people  in  southwestern  Ontario,  particularly 
in  the  town  of  Windsor,  as  there  are  very 
few  elm  trees  left.  Has  the  department, 
through  its  research  branch,  come  up  with 
some  answer  for  the  problem  of  Dutch  elm? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  have  a  lot  of 
material  on  Dutch  elm  and  I  want  to  be  sine 
to  give  the  very  latest  on  this. 

Early  in  1964,  The  Plant  Diseases  Act, 
administered  by  The  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  amended  to  permit  inclusion 
of  the  Dutch  elm  disease,  or  any  disease  of 
these  trees.  The  amendment  pertains  to  per- 
missive action  allowing  municipal  councils  to 
pass  bylaws  whereby  municipal  inspectors 
may  go  onto  private  land  and  deal  with  any 
disease  of  any  plant.  To  date,  some  five  or  six 
municipalities  have   passed   bylaws   with   re- 


gard to  elm  di.sease;  tiiey  include:  Owen 
Sound,  Meaford,  Paris,  Walkerton,  Samia  and 
Tecumsieh. 

Additionally,  in  the  fall  of  1964,  the 
federal-provincial-municipal  winter  works  in- 
centive programme,  1964-65,  was  amended 
to  include  projects  for  the  removal  of  trees 
infected  with  Dutch  elm  disease  from  both 
municipal  and  privately  owned  property.  A 
municipality,  however,  is  required  to  pass  a 
bylaw  under  the  amended  plant  diseases  Act 
before  removing  trees  from  private  property 
at  public  expense. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  is 
not  involved  in  the  legislative  aspects  of 
Dutch  elm  disease,  but  we  do  concern  our- 
selves witli  the  problem  in  other  ways.  Where 
elms  are  important  components  of  wood  lots 
or  forested  areas,  the  department  encourages 
the  utilization  of  elm  by  the  lumber  and 
furniture  industry  and  stresses  the  removal  of 
elm  in  our  tree-marking  service  to  woodlot 
owners.  We  also  recommend  the  planting  of 
alternative  species  according  to  the  site. 

The  department  is  also  active  in  research  on 
the  elm  disease  problem.  Through  our  joint 
agreement  with  the  federal  Department  of 
Forestry,  we  have  sponsored  considerable 
fundamental  work  and  are  now  field  testing 
their  most  promising  chemical,  one  which  re- 
duces incidence  of  the  disease  by  regulating 
tree  growth.  We  are  also  co-operating  with 
the  Shell  Oil  Company  and  the  shade  tree 
research  laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  field  testing  the  new  chemical, 
Bidrin,  which  has  been  in  the  news  during  the 
past  week  or  so. 

We  hasten  to  point  out  that  Bidrin  is  not 
the  final  answer  to  the  elm  disease  problem. 
It  is  an  insecticide  which  is  injected  into  the 
tree  iind,  therefore,  overcomes  some  of  the 
problems  in  spraying  trees  with  DDT.  How- 
ever, it  is  very  poisonous  and  will  be  made 
available  only  to  commercial  tree  experts 
and  municipal  employees  who  have  taken 
special  instruction  in  its  use.  Over  the  years, 
tlie  public  has  relied  on  the  department  for 
advice  on  matters  of  tree  diseases  and  we 
shall  continue  to  include  the  elm  disease  in 
this  valuable  service. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  know 
about  the  drug  Bidrin  that  is  injected  into 
the  tree  itself,  but  has  the  department  found 
any  type  of  spray  that  is.  satisfactory  for  use 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  or  curtail  the  spread 
of  the  Dutch  elm? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  indicated  what  is 
going  on  there:  Other  people's  research  and 
OTir  joining  in  on  the  test.*,  and  so  forth.  'We 
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have  MOtliiiig  of  our  own  to  offer  as  a  panacea, 
]  am  scary  to  say. 

Mr.  Newman:  You  do  not  suggest  Bidrin  or 
another  type  of  spray  to  municipalities?  You 
have  nothing  that  you  could  recommend 
directly  to  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Not  more  than  what  we 
have  already  done.  We  have  nothing  new  at 
this  moment.  I  do  not  think  we  expected  to 
have.    I  do  not  think  you  expected  us  to  have. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  what  is  the  extent  of 
the  research? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  But  we  are  pointing  out 
that  such  things  as  this  Bidrin  and  the  new 
one,  which  has  got  a  trade  name,  too,  is  being 
tested,  and  may  be  a  very  important  produce 
as  a  preventative.  I  would  think  that  the 
fact  that  the  Shell  company  itself  is  spon- 
soring it,  would  be  a  fairly  good  indication  of 
it  having  had  very  good  tests;  we  are  also 
doing  our  checking  on  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  department,  then,  is 
prepared  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  Bidrin 
compound  to  communities.  Does  the  depart- 
ment encourage  the  regrowth  of  trees,  or  the 
growing  of  trees  in  commimities?  I  know  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr. 
Thrasher)  has  a  tree  programme  he  is 
attempting  to  produce  in  the  Essex  county 
area;  but,  in  checking  over  the  department's 
reference  statistics  of  1965,  I  noticed  that, 
in  the  Essex  county  area  in  1964,  fewer  trees 
were  supplied  for  planting  on  private  lands 
than  in  the  previous  year. 

When  I  look  back  in  1960,  1  see  73,000 
trees,  whereas  in  1964  there  were  only  36,000. 
With  the  spread  of  the  Dutch  elm  disease, 
which  has  more  than  decimated  the  elm  trees 
in  Essex  county,  I  certainly  think  there 
should  be  some  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  department  to  encourage  the  planting 
of  other  types  of  trees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  we  do,  and  we  will 
co-operate  in  any  way.  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Sandwich  has  a  project  in 
hand,  and  1  think  we  will  be  able  to  co- 
operate with  him.  Perhaps  it  will  be  started 
off  in  the  near  future  in  a  good  way,  to  indi- 
cate real  progress. 

Mr.  Newman:  We  always  co-operate  in  the 
Essex  county  area,  Mr.  Minister. 

'  Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
missed  the  first  hour  of  the  debate  tonight, 
I  had  to  go  to  another  meeting.  Apparently, 
not  only  have  we  been  discussing  two  votes 
•at  once,  but  also  two  departments.  lunder- 


stand  that  water  replenishment  was  discussed 
here  tonight.  I  thought  that  would  be  under 
water  resources.  I  have  been  informed,  and 
am  very  happy  to  know,  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  invited  Mr.  Tom  Kierans,  at 
long  last,  to  come  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  plan  to  the  Legislature. 

I  believe  we  are  still  discussing  research; 
has  there  been  any  progress,  Mr.  Minister,  in 
the  research  that  has  been  done  for  the  use 
of  spruce  bark  as  a  tanning  agent?  I  remem- 
ber that  it  was  discussed  here  in  the  House 
either  last  year  or  the  year  before  and,  as 
you  very  well  know,  that  is  about  the  only 
part  of  the  tree  now  that  not  been  an  eco- 
nomic benefit;  but  have  the  research  people 
made  any  progress  in  the  use  of  spruce  bark 
for  the  development  of  tannic  acid  for  our 
tanning  industry?  Is  it  your  department  or 
research  foundation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Work  has  been  done, 
there  has  been  a  technical  publication  on  this 
particular  subject  by  our  department. 

Mr.  Troy:  Since  we  have  been  talking 
about  timber  apparently,  on  this  vote,  and 
seedlings,  you  say  that  the  department  now 
would  rather  do  the  reforesting  itself;  how 
many  millions,  or  thousands,  of  seedlings  have 
been  planted  in  the  Nipissing  area?  As  you 
very  well  know,  the  Abitibi  people  have  large 
leases  there;  large  areas.  Of  course,  they  do 
not  do  any  cutting  themselves— it  is  all  on 
third-party  agreements— but  how  many  seed- 
lings have  been  planted  in  the  cutover  areas 
in  Nipissing;  that  is,  in  the  areas  which  have 
been  leased  out  to  Abitibi? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  you  look  at  page  180 
of  the  statistics  I  think  it  shows  the  North  Bay 
district  with  849,000  in  1964. 

Vote  1006  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1007: 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Chainnan,  a  few  days  ago,  and  in  response 
to  questions  about  timber  limits  related  to  the 
Domtar  company— and  I  am  sorry  to  beat  this 
again— the  hon.  Minister  replied  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  prepared  to  do  business  with  any 
company  which  wished  to  exercise  these 
liinits.  Will  he  go  far  enough— and  this  will 
take  nothing  but  a  straight  "yes"  or  "no"  so 
•we  can  get  on,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  will  be  satisfied— will  he  go  far  enough  to 
say  that  if  such  a  company  appears  on  the 
horizon  with  a  bona-fide  offer  to  establish  a 
mill  in  the  area  they  can  expect  to  obtain 
exclusive  rights  for  many  townships?  And 
liow  manv? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  if  the  company 
wants— this  is  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  the 
hon.  member  is  speaking  about— 

Mr.  Farquhar:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  believe  that  if  there 
is  enough  in  the  area  there  to  justify  a  pulp 
and  paper  mill  of  some  proportion— if  the 
company  is  prepared  to  come  in  and  meet  the 
requirements  to  do  this,  we  would  have  to  be 
sure  that  they  have  adequate  supplies. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  In  other  words,  at  this  point 
you  cannot  solicit  this  type  of  thing  because 
you  are  not  prepared  to  say,  and  the  depart- 
ment is  not  prepared  to  say,  how  many 
townships  they  can  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  would  say  that 
if  they  were  in  that  position,  and  they  were 
going  to  put  up  a  mill  and  carry  on  an  oper- 
ation of  sufficient  size,  they  could  go  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  area  that  was  covered  by 
Domtar  in  relation  to  pulp  operations. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  How  many  townships  would 
that  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  number,  but  we  can  get  that.  Some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  20,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Twenty  townships?  I  was 
sure  it  was  many  more  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  will  double-check  it 
to  make  sure. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  I  would  really  like  to  know 
this  because  certainly  we  are  going  to  try 
to  sell  these  limits  to  some  company.  The 
hon.  Minister  did  mention  that  in  connection 
with  the  present  operation  in  Blind  River— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  will  correct  that  figure. 
It  has  now  been  given  to  me;  it  is  approxi- 
mately 40. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Minister  did  mention  earlier  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  operation  there  at 
Blind  River,  which  certainly  is  a  substantial 
operation,  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  think 
that  we  are  writing  it  down  in  any  way,  but 
these  people  have  agreed— and  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Minister  knows  this— that  if  some  other 
company  builds  a  mill,  they  will  be  prepared 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  any  new 
company  to  obtain  their  supplies  of  sawlog 
timber. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  it  would  have  to 
be  integrated  and,  I  think,  in  fairness  to  any 
new  company,  there  would  have  to  be  a  clear 


understanding  that  any  excess  from  the  other, 
such  as  chips  or  anything  of  that  sort,  should 
go  to  the  new  company  on  some  basis,  but 
certainly  the  first  call  on  any  pulp  that  might 
be,  or  any  material  that  would  be,  available 
for  pulp  which  might  otherwise  be  going  to 
the  sawmills.  Those  are  the  sort  of  things 
that  would  certainly  have  to  be  worked  out 
and  would  be  proper,  in  my  view. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
reason  I  bring  it  up  at  all  is  that  we  have 
assurances,  as  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister 
has,  from  Domtar  company  that  they  would 
feel  that  they  could  do  business  along  this 
line,  that  therefore  they  are  not  making  any 
effort  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  newcomer. 

Vote  1007  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1008: 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the  policy 
of  the  department  to  keep  in  business  small 
operators— some  have  been  in  operation  in 
the  north  country  for  years— so  that  they  will 
each  year  have  enough  timber  so  they  can 
keep  in  production  and  keep  their  men  em- 
ployed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  that  is  definitely 
our  desire;  also  our  desire  is  to  let  them  see 
far  enough  ahead  to  realize  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  cut  off  at  short  notice. 

Mr.  Troy:  And  that  same  thing  will  apply 
to  the  Weyerhaeuser  people,  who  operate  a 
veneer  plant  in  Mattawa,  because  they  may 
be  hard  pressed  soon  for  timber. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  as  far  as  that 
particular  company  is  concerned,  we  are 
anxious  to  see  that  they  have  adequate  sup- 
plies for  that  Mattawa  project.  They  are  a 
well-known  outfit  and  if  they  want  to  get  in 
somewhere  else  and  do  a  similar  job,  why  we 
would  certainly  be  glad  to  do  business  with 
them. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  certainly  hope  they  will  be 
kept  in  the  little  town  of  Mattawa,  because  it 
is  one  of  the  few  industries  there. 

Another  question,  too,  that  is  quite  a 
problem  to  some  of  the  operators.  I  know 
there  is  one  that  operates  up  on  Highway  63 
and  he  has  to  pay  stumpage  to  the  depart- 
ment; he  has  also  to  pay  stumpage  fbr  th* 
veneer  logs  that  he  gets  from,  I  think,  the 
Consolidated  people,  with  the  result  that  he 
is  paying  a  double  tax.  He  is  paying  stump- 
age to  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
and  he  pays  stumpage  to  the  outfit  that  has 
the  lease.   They  are  absentee  landlords.   This 
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apparently  costs  tlie  millowner  about  $26  in 
stumpage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Is  the  hon.  member 
referring  to  any  particular  area? 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  yes,  in  the  area  along 
Highway  533,  along  the  Ottawa  River,  and 
down  Emerald  Lake  and  that  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  absentee  landlords  that  the  hon.  member 
is  referring  to.  Certainly  our  policy  is  not 
to  allow  profiteering,  in  that  sense  of  just 
having  areas  and  then  letting  them  out  at 
higher  prices;  that  is  very  much  against  our 
policy.  When  there  are  third-party  agree- 
ments, which  usually  is  what  happens,  where 
there  is  a  developing  major  licensee  and  a 
smaller  area  being  sublet,  so  to  speak,  the 
third-party  agreements  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  department.  We  let  the  parties 
negotiate  among  themselves,  but  we  have  to 
give  final  approval.  If  anybody  was  in  a 
position  where  they  felt  they  were  being  held 
up  for  unduly  high  prices,  they  could  cer- 
tainly talk  to  the  department. 

Mr.  Troy:  Are  there  any  outfits  which  have 
leases  of  timber  limits  in  northeastern  On- 
tario and  are  not  cutting  on  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  the  answer  to 
that  would  be  no,  with  one  exception.  I  think 
the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  have  some  rights 
and  they  are  strictly  under  the  gun  as  far  as 
any  deals  with  anybody  else  is  concerned; 
they  are  not  allowed  to  make  any  profit 
whatever.  We  hope  before  too  long  that  that 
area,  perhaps,  will  be  consolidated  and  per- 
haps be  another  pulp  and  paper  area.  We 
hope  so. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  certainly  hope  so,  because  I 
understand  much  of  the  timber  is  becoming 
over-mature  and  there  should  be  a  cutting 
in  there  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  is  a  number  of 
operators  in  there  in  the  sawlogging  business, 
quite  a  number  of  them. 

Vote  1008  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1009: 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  1009, 
may  I  ask  of  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  is  satis- 
fied with  the  junior  ranger  programme  as  is, 
that  it  is  covering  sufficient  students,  that  he 
is  able  to  have,  say,  one  in  three  that  actually 
apply  be  able  to  be  placed  in  the  programme, 
or  would  he  prefer  to  have  an  expanded 
programme? 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  we  have  been 
expanding.  This  year  we  happen  to  have  the 
same  number  as  last  year,  and  the  same 
dollars  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Newman:  Are  there  more  applications 
coming  in  each  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  there  is  a  goodly 
number  of  applications,  but  from  our  ex- 
perience last  year,  there  was  a  fall-out  at 
the  last  minute.  I  am  hopeful,  as  a  result  of 
that,  the  amount  of  money  spent  last  year 
was  several  thousand  below  the  vote,  and  I 
am— 

Mr.  Newman:  Could  you  have  accommo- 
dated more  last  year  than  you  actually  did? 
Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  could  have,  only 
because  of  the  dropout  in  the  last  few  days 
before  appointment.  Now  I  am  going  to  take 
a  little  bit  of  a  chance,  I  may  tell  the  House, 
this  time.  I  am  going  to  accept  a  little  more 
than  the  number  that  were  accepted  last 
year,  because  I  think  we  can  safely  do  so  on 
this  vote. 

Mr.  Newman.  Right.  Now,  is  the  depart- 
ment planning  on  any  type  of  programme 
for  young  ladies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  not  yet. 

Mr.  Newman:  Are  they  giving  it  considera- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  we  are  supposed 
to  be  expanding  this  junior  ranger  one. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  I  think  there 
should  be  some  type  of  programme  arranged 
for  the  young  ladies.  Possibly  it  could  be  a 
programme  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
parks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  might  try  it  as  an 
experiment. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston):  On  the  same  thing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  junior  forest 
ranger  programme  is  a  very  fine  thing.  I 
tliink  it  should  be  expanded.  I  have  talked 
to  several  boys  who  have  gone  up  there. 
They  certainly  enjoyed  the  summer.  They 
certainly  got  a  great  deal  out  of  it  and  I 
think  this  programme  should  be  expanded 
and  expanded  rather  rapidly. 

I  think  it  should  be  more  widely  advertised 
through  the  schools  and  even  through  the 
employment  agencies.  I  think  you  should 
strive    to    provide    opportunity    for    a    very 
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diversified  section  of  the  young  people  of 
tlie  province. 

I  think  they  do  a  good  job  in  the  work 
projects  that  they  undertake.  I  think  they 
get  a  good  appreciation  of  life  in  the  more 
remote  areas  of  the  province.  I  think  they 
learn  a  certain  amount  of  self-discipline  and 
responsibility  and  some  appreciation  of  work 
while  they  are  doing  their  various  projects. 
I  tliink  they  get  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  conservation  of  our  forest  resources. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a  very  fine  programme  for 
our  young  people  and  I  do  feel  that  every 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  it,  with  particular  reference  to 
getting  a  good  cross-section  of  the  boys 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  concur  with  the  remarks  that  were 
just  made  and  the  remarks  of  my  hon.  col- 
league on  this.  I  know  I  referred  some  boys 
to  the  hon.  Minister.  They  have  come  back, 
and  for  them  it  has  been  a  most  educational 
and  exciting  experience. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  wide 
publicity  about  this  opportunity  for  yoimg 
people  through  all  the  high  schools.  I  do 
question  really  whether  it  is  getting  right 
through  to  the  schools,  whether  you  are  send- 
ing the  material  out  and  it  gets  into  schools 
with  school  coimsellors. 

I  know,  speaking  for  my  own  riding,  that 
it  is  quite  a  problem  for  young  people.  They 
want  not  only  to  earn  money,  but  also  to  be 
doing  something  productive  and  educational. 
I  think  this  will  be  increasingly  so  with  young 
people  who  want  to  go  on  to  higher  education 
or  to  take  some  kind  of  training. 

I  would  commend  you  on  tliis  job  very 
much.  I  agree  very  seriously  with  what  my 
hon.  colleague  from  Windsor-Walkerville  has 
said,  that  I  think  there  has  often  been  a  great 
emphasis,  and  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Kingston  would  agree 
with  me,  that  there  are  a  great  many  recrea- 
tional activities  and  opportunities  for  the 
boys  in  our  society,  but  not  enough  for  the 
girls.  I  would  hope  that  would  be  given 
consideration. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  spirit  of 
co-operation,  just  let  me  add  a  remark  to 
this.  The  hon.  Minister  was  good  enough  to 
send  to  me  sometime,  I  guess  after  the  pro- 
gramme was  over,  a  list  of  the  boys  in  my 
riding  who  had  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  this  programme.  I  wrote 
to  each  one  of  them  asking  for  their  reactions. 
I  think  there  must  have  been  15  or  20  who 


came  from  my  riding  who  were  in  the  forest 
rangers,  and  without  exception  they  wrote 
back  most  praiseworthy  letters  of  the  way 
the  programme  was  operated.  It  is  a  good 
programme. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  How  did  you  get  15  or  20? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  only  asked  him  for  two.  I 
did  not  ask  him  how  the  other  13  got  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  answer  is  simple,  he 
has  five  times  as  many  people  in  his  riding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  May  I  ask  how  many 
people  there  are  in  your  riding? 

Mr.  Singer:  On  the  last  voters'  list  there 
v\'ere  some  70,000,  I  think  about  70,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  About  70,000;  do  you 
know  there  are  82,000  people  in  my  riding! 
How  do  you  like  that? 

Mr.  Singer:   Not  voters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  are  82,000  people. 
He  said  there  were  70,00  in  his  riding. 

Mr.    Singer:   Voters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  not  the  question 
I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  fellows  are  awfully  sensi- 
tive- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  I  meant  to  bring  to  the 
hon.  Minister  this  file  of  letters  that  I  have, 
I  think  he  would  be  very  interested.  Without 
exception  they  were— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Did  they  thank  Mr. 
Singer  for  recommending  him? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  out  of  the  group  that 
came  from  my  riding,  I  only  asked  that  two, 
I  think,  or  three  names,  be  put  on;  and  they 
were  put  on.  But  it  ended  up  with  about  15 
or  20.  They  were  most  happy  about  the 
experience  and  the  opportunity  of  having  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  how  many 
will  be  taken  on  the  programme  this  year, 
is  it  1,800? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Actually  it  is  based  on 
1,600.  We  now  have  applications  for  over 
2,000,  about  2,100.  Of  that  2,100  probably 
nearly  300  do  not  fit  the  17  year  age  limit  and 
I  am  quite  confident,  as  I  say,  that  we  can 
accept  enough  to  be  sure  we  have  the  full 
1,600  this  year.  Last  year  we  had  about 
1,500. 
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Mr.  Newman:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  con- 
sider taking  care  of  the  transportation  of  an 
individual  that  is  on  welfare?  That  is,  the 
department  would  pay  his  transportation 
there  and  back? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  can  say  if  the 
case  is  one  that  is  justified  we  would  do  that; 
but  normally  we  do  not  pay  all  the  trans- 
portation except  where  it  is  an  unusual  case. 

Vote  1009  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1010: 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  vmder  1010, 
the  basic  organization  on  K-14,  and  under 
the  item  maintenance  and  operating,  $2,906,- 
000.  I  take  it  that  this  list  of  expenses  and 
people  involve  the  pilots  of  the  different 
aircraft  you  are  using  in  this  department? 
I  am  in  favour  of  air  travel  and  all  that,  but 
you  have  a  bigger  air  force  than  the  UN 
has  in  Vietnam. 

I  was  checking  your  log.  This  is  Roberts' 
air  force  we  are  paying  for.  How  many  hours 
should  a  pilot  fly  each  year  to  maintain  him 
on  staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  a  list  of  all  this, 
in  this  material  you  have  there.  The  list  of 
every  pilot's  flying  is  given  in  this  book  that 
was  commended  by  somebody  across  the 
way.  Actually  it  runs  around  350  to  400,  in 
some  cases  more  than  400,  in  the  year. 

Then  we  have  helicopter  service,  which  is 
the  item  I  take  it  my  hon.  friend  was  looking 
at  particularly.  We  have  a  helicopter  service 
that  is  quite  effective  and  it  is  done  on  a 
rental  basis. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  a  constructive  mood  might  I 
suggest— Have  you  ever  considered  equipping 
all  your  bases  with  radio  beacons  as  an  aid 
to  private  flying?  It  would  not  be  a  costly 
operation  and  it  would  be  a  safety  factor  to 
consider, 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  deputy  himself 
is  a  pilot  and  he  says  we  will  certainly  give 
some  thought  to  that.  Actually,  as  you  know, 
I  have  invited  you  to  come  at  the  first 
opportunity  and  have  a  ride  in  the  new 
turbo-prop  Beaver.  That  is  our  latest  equip- 
ment in  that  particular  type  of  aircraft. 

Mr.    Sargent:    Thank   you   very   much. 

Hon,  Mr.  Roberts:  I  want  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Eglinton  (Mr.  Reilly)  to  come  with 
you, though. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  depart- 
ment must  purchase  a  lot  of  electronic  equip- 


ment Are  the  purchases  made  by  tender- 
invitation  tender;  or  by  public  tender,  <^en 
tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  answer  is  yes,  in 
some  cases.  Sometimes  we  make  some  of  our 
own.  Sometimes  there  is  a  special  tj^pe  of 
equipment,  where  you  have  a  choice  for 
tender. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  equipment  which  is 
purchased  is  purchased  by  invitation  tender? 

H6n.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes. 

Mr.  Newman:  Is  it  purchased  by  public 
tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Is  the  hon.  member 
speaking  about  all  equipment  generally  at 
the  moment? 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  is  mostly  by  invita- 
tion tender. 

Mr.  Newman:  Is  there  any  reason  for  using 
invitation  tenders  rather  than  public  tenders? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well  yes,  there  is  a  very 
real  reason,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  department's  vehicles,  because  of  the 
local  needs,  the  local  attention  that  is  re- 
quired and  something  appearing  here  in  the 
local  area,  something  somewhere  else  in 
another  local  area,  and  we  confine  that  type 
of  thing  pretty  much  to  a  general  area  in 
which  the  need  is  apparent.  It  gets  the  servic- 
ing and  all  the  rest  of  it.  We  have  tried  a 
lot  of  different  methods  and  we  find  that  the 
most  satisfactory  method. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  do  you  determine  when 
you  purchase  by  invitational  tender  and  when 
>'ou  purchase  by  public  tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  names  in  each  of  these  areas  known 
to  the  local  district  people  and  selections 
are  made  from  time  to  time  from  those 
lists. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  was  my  next  question, 
but  the  hon.  Minister  anticipated  me.  Who 
makes  up  the  lists? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  they  are  checked 
in  the  deputy's  oflfice.  A  good  deal  of  it  is 
done  through  the  forest  protection  branch, 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  these  things. 

Mr.  Singer:  These  vehicles  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter speaks  about;  are  they  trucks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mostly  trucks. 
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Mr.  Singer:  I  see.  Well,  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  would  be  interested  in  the  discus- 
sions we  had  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  in  the  pubUc 
accounts  committee  a  few  days  ago.  He  was 
advising  the  committee  that  not  only  was 
his  department  the  largest  purchaser  of 
vehicles,  but  that  his  department  purchased 
a  great  number  of  vehicles  for  other  depart- 
ments because  of  their  experience.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  he  further  advised  the  committee 
that  his  department  did  their  own  mainte- 
nance, and  so  on.  I  wonder  why  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Lands  and  Forests  in  his  department 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  made 
available  to  other  departments  by  T|ie  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  also  the  yards  that 
are  spread  throughout  the  province  and 
operated  by  The  Department  of  Highways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  has  not  been  con- 
sidered a  feasible  way  of  doing  it.  We  have 
a  pretty  big  operation  within  our  own  area 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  best  way  of  doing 
it. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  many  vehicles  would  the 
hon.  Minister  have  purchased  within  the  last 
fiscal  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Some  160. 

Mr.  Singer:  160  vehicles.  At  an  average 
price  of,  say,  $3,000  a  vehicle-$500,000 
worth  of  vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  About  $400,000. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  a  round  figure  of 
$400,000  worth  of  vehicles.  Has  the  hon. 
Minister  ever  consulted,  or  has  any  of  his 
staff  ever  consulted,  with  The  Department 
of  Highways  to  see  if  substantial  savings 
could  not  be  had  and,  if  so,  when  was  the 
last  time  those  consultations  took  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Consultations  have  taken 
place  within  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  pursue  this  purchase  of  electronic  equip- 
ment and  intercommunication  systems.  Does 
the  hon.  Minister  not  request  tenders  from 
the  manufacturers  so  that  this  type  of  equip- 
ment could  be  purchased  at  the  manufac- 
turers level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  do  that  where  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  through  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
electronic  equipment  could  not  be  purchased 
from  a  manufacturer? 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  make  a  good  deal 
of  our  electronic  equipment  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  understand  that  you  would 
make  a  good  deal  yourself,  but  you  also 
purchase  a  good  deal,  too.  Why  would  you 
not  take  advantage  of  purchasing  it  from 
the  manufacturer  at  a  more  reasonable  price 
than  purchasing  it  from  the  retailer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  buy  parts  and  put 
together  the  sets  ourselves  to  a  very  great 
extent.  We  are  spread  across  this  province 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  business  in  the  various 
districts  for  people  in  those  districts.  It 
would  be  quite  in  order  to  turn  some  of  the 
business  to  those  people.  To  the  extent  that 
it  is  done,  I  would  stand  by  it  completely. 

Mr.  Newman:  That  is  quite  all  right,  but 
I  wish  the  departments  over  there  would  get 
together  and  all  use  the  same  policy.  You 
get  one  department  that  will  purchase  at  the 
manufacturers  level,  the  other  will  purchase 
at  the  retail  level.  There  should  be  one 
policy,  not  a  series  of  policies. 

Vote  1010  agreed  to. 

Vote  1011  agreed  to. 

Vote  1012  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1013: 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  should  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  whether  any  progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  abolition  of  legislatures  that 
compete  witli  this  one  in  jurisdiction  over 
Crown  lands.  I  refer  to  the  multiplicity  of 
signs  that  are  found  in  northern  Ontario 
which  have  words  embroidered  on  them  to 
the  effect:  "No  hunting  beyond  this  point  by 
order  such-and-such  pulp  company  or  such- 
and-such  paper  company."  I  can  speak  for 
a  great  many  people  within  the  district  and 
city  of  Sudbury  who  resent  the  jurisdiction 
arrogated  to  themselves  by  some  of  the  com- 
panies harvesting  our  forest  crop  in  erecting 
such  signs  and  preventing  them  from  hunting 
during  the  appropriate  seasons  over  various 
areas  of  the  Crown  lands.  It  appears  that 
the  companies  themselves— I  know  this  to  be 
a  fact— will  invite  honoured  guests  of  their 
own  choosing  to  reap  the  harvest  of  the 
forest— the  four-footed  variety— and  others 
who  are  not  in  that  select  company  are 
prevented  by  the  erection  of  barriers  on  the 
roads.  One  does  not  quarrel  with  the  fact 
that  companies  have  paid  for  the  road  con- 
struction themselves,  although  I  have  always 
had  a  reservation  about  that.  I  am  sure  that 
in  the  construction  of  any  road  some  material, 
some  piece  of  timber,  some  gravel  pit,  belongs 
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to  the  public,  to  the  Crown,  has  been  used 
and  has  not  been  paid  for.  Strictly  speaking, 
in  law,  as  I  understand  it,  when  anything 
which  belongs  to  the  Crown  is  used,  the  high- 
way becomes  a  public  highway,  with  all  the 
historic  association  that  that  term  has  in  law. 
But  I  have  seized  the  occasion  before,  and 
I  repeat  it  tonight,  to  state  the  views  of  these 
people  who  have  been  prevented  by  these 
companies  from  hunting  in  areas  where  there 
might  be  an  abundance  of  game,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  companies  working  those 
areas  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  probably  according  to  law  they  have  no 
right  whatever  to  put— at  least,  if  they  put 
them  up  they  have  no  effect— to  say  "no 
hunting"  on  Crown  lands.  The  problem,  I 
think,  really  is  access  to  these  areas,  because 
of  the  roads.  Where  they  build  the  roads 
and  are  controlling  the  roads  for  timber 
operations,  they  have  a  fair  case,  perhaps,  of 
responsibility  for  use  of  the  road  by  anybody 
but  themselves,  maintenance  of  the  road  and 
injuries  which  might  occur,  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  To  the  extent  that  the  roads  are  not 
required  for  use,  I  would  like  to  see  a 
tendency  to  opening  them  up.  We  do  have 
this  question  of  highway  responsibility  that 
comes  into  the  picture.  But  I  am  rather 
inclined  the  same  way  as  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  would  the  hon.  Minister 
consider  this  additional  point?  This  Legisla- 
ture, for  a  good  many  years,  has  decreed  that 
the  Crown  shall  assume  liability  for  mis- 
feasance and  non-feasance  in  the  maintenance 
of  roads  under  its  jurisdiction  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  is,  in  law,  responsible 
for  defects  that  might  have  been  prevented 
but  for  the  negligence  of  his  servants.  Yet 
one  sees,  on  that  score,  that  these  companies 
will  put  on  their  signs  a  negation  of  liability 
for  injuries  that  occur  while  using  the  road. 
As  a  person  goes  about  his  lawful  business, 
he  is  doing  business  with  the  company  that 
owns  and  controls  that  road.  As  a  matter  of 
pubhc  policy,  ought  we  to  say  to  those  people 
that  you  cannot  absolve  yourself  from 
liability  for  injuries  that  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  your  own  exercise  of  reasonable 
care? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  To  invitees? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  to  invitees  and  licensees. 

Hon,  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing in  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Newman:  On  vote  1013,  Mr,  Chairman. 
Who   constructs    the    logging  roads   and   the 


forest-access  roads?  Does  The  Department 
of  Highways  do  that,  or  is  that  done  by 
private  individuals?  Who  actually  does  the 
construction?  Does  The  Department  of  High- 
ways take  that  over  and  you  in  turn  re- 
imburse them,  or  is  this  done  by  private  ■ 
contractors? 

Mr,  Chairman:  Is  the  vote  carried? 

Mr.  Newman:  Wait,  there  is  an  answer 
coming. 

Hon,  Mr,  Roberts:  Well,  really,  all  three 
ways  come  in  on  this.  We  do  some  con- 
structing ourselves  which  appears  in  our 
estimates  here  for  road  construction.  The 
Department  of  Highways  does  some,  also. 

Mr,  Newman:  What  is  the  deciding  factor 
that  you  are  to  do  them  rather  than  The 
Department  of  Highways? 

Hon,  Mr.  Roberts:  The  amount  of  money 
and  the  size  of  the  job. 

Mr,  Newman:  Right,  thank  you. 
Vote  1013  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1014: 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  we  hear  from  the  hon. 
gentleman— I  appreciate  his  kindness  in 
responding  to  these— may  we  hear  about  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  assembling 
the  land  for  the  Killamey  recreational  area? 

Hon,  Mr,  Roberts:  Yes;  we  are  doing,  I 
think,  quite  well  there.  We  are  expanding 
one  of  the  camp  sites  there  and  we  are  laying 
out  routes  and  advancing  into  some  of  these 
lakes  by  roads.  Generally  speaking,  I  would 
say  that  we  are  making  very  good  progress 
in  the  developing  of  this  park  for  summer 
use. 

The  winter  uses  that  we  had  hoped  for,  up 
to  now  at  least,  are  not  up  to  our  original, 
perhaps  too  optimistic,  expectations.  We  did 
think  that  the  mountain  there  had  more 
facilities  and  was  not  quite  as  bad  and  quite 
as  lacking  in  snow  as  it  turned  out  to  be. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  make  this  comment, 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  I 
know  and  as  well  as  the  deputy  Minister 
knows,  the  multitude  of  lakes  that  there  are 
in  that  area. 

Really,  in  the  building  of  the  Killamey 
road,  the  road  from  Highway  69  through  the 
village  of  Killamey,  these  people  in  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways'  department  at  Downs- 
view— he  is  listening  to  what  we  have  to  say 
between  each  other— they  have  not  got  a  view 
really    of   the    resources    that   are   there.     So 
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when  they  built  that  road,  that  long  awaited 
road,  and  when  they  finished  that  road— I  was 
there  when  it  was  opened  as  the  hon.  Minister 
was— you  should  have  heard  the  priest  with 
his  prayer  of  thanks  that  it  had  finally  come, 
just  as  if  there  had  been  divine  intervention, 
the  day  we  opened  that  road. 

But  at  Downsview  tliey  could  not  see  those 
lakes.  If  you  travel  that  road  from  Highway 
69  tlirough  to  the  village  of  Killarney,  really 
the  only  water  you  see  is  one  end  of  Tyson 
Lake.  If  you  look  closely  you  can  see  a  piece 
of  Tyson  Lake  but  I  stake— well,  the  mortgage 
on  it— that  there  is  not  another  lake  that  you 
can  see. 

So  last  year  when  we  had  our  meeting  at 
Sudbury  of  the  land  use  committee  which 
functions  within  this  department,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  we  resolved  there,  we  were  of 
one  voice,  that  The  Department  of  Highways 
so  far  as  we  could  intervene  was  not  going 
to  be  allowed  to  make  the  same  mistake  as 
they  made  there,  not  utilizing  the  beautiful 
vistas  of  the  lakes,  in  building  the  Sudbury- 
Timmins  road. 

Really,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  more 
liaison  between  your  department,  sir,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  that  the  route- 
where  it  does  not  lead  to  a  wasting  of  money 
in  the  construction— the  route  should  follow 
the  shores  of  lakes  as  much  as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  On  that  particular  route 
to  Timmins  there  was  good  liaison.  Also  the 
hon.  members,  probably  yourself  and  the 
other  hon.  members  in  the  area,  were 
certainly  making  it  known  both  to  my  depart- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  to  The  Department  of 
Highways,  as  to  how  all  these  things  should 
be  taken  care  of. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  the 
Killarney  park  that  Professor  Norman  Pear- 
son is  working  on  a  report,  which  we  expect 
in  August,  on  planning  of  the  reserve.  This 
year's  expenditures   will  run  about   $52,000. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  there  any  progress  on  the 
beautification  of  the  high  hills  there  for  ski 

runs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  perhaps  the 
answer  to  that  is  that  there  is  nothing  that  I 
can  report  on  it.  There  has  been  some  de- 
sultory inquiries,  but  there  is  nothing  definite. 
We  are  pushing  in  that  direction  though  with 
the  road,  and  the  development  should  gradu- 
ally work  up  to  the  base  of  that  mountain. 
Father  St.  Pierre,  by  the  way,  I  hear  is  going 
to  be  moved  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  He  has 
been  a  great  fixture  in  there  and  a  great 
help  to  us. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Sorry  to  hear  that. 

Hon.  C.  S.  McNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Hon. 
member  would  permit  a  comment  from  me. 
It  might  appropriately  be  raised  under  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Highways, 
but  I  think  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  hon. 
member's  attention  with  respect  to  the 
Timmins-Sudbury  road  to  which  he  referred, 
that  this  was  the  subject  of  exhaustive  and 
intensive  examination. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
entered  into  the  survey  with  us,  as  did  The 
Department  of  Mines.  Three  alignments  were 
proposed,  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  if  he 
has  read  the  Sudbury  Star.  It  was  dealt  witii 
at  some  length  and  after  a  complete  evalu- 
ation of  the  three  alignments  that  were 
selected,  and  on  a  basis  of  the  suitability  of 
terrain,  the  area  of  the  country  that  would 
be  serviced  and  opened  up  and  the  economics 
of  building  the  road,  the  alignment  was 
chosen  that  is  presently  under  construction. 
I  simply  want  to  assure  the  hon.  member  that 
this  was  just  not  taken  off  the  top  of  any- 
body's head. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  On  1014, 
I  do  not  wish  to  hold  the  hon.  Minister  too 
long  here.  This  will  be  very  brief.  The  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  raised  a 
question  in  regard  to  a  possible  provincial 
park  site  in  the  coimty  of  Essex  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  St.  Clair.  I  also  raised  the  point  of 
himting  sites  in  Dover  township  in  the  riding 
of  Kent  West.  I  think  there  is  an  area  of 
confusion.  Most  people  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  province  always  think  of  provincial 
parks;  but  should  we  be  considering  provincial 
camp  sites  and  hunting  sites?  Should  we  be 
looking  for  these  sort  of  things  in  our  area 
rather  than  provincial  parks  to  add  to  our 
facilities  in  this  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  that  is  right. 
We  are  doing  some  of  that,  too,  and  perhaps 
this  St.  Clair  parkway  development  will  have 
quite  a  bearing  on  that  sort  of  thing  since 
some  parts  of  it  are  a  recreational  park. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  believe  these  are  available 
in  southern  Ontario  as  well  as  northern  On- 
tario, is  that  correct? 

Vote  1014  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  will  now  go  to  The 
Department  of  Tourism  and  Information. 
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ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TOURISM  AND  INFORMATION 

(continued) 

On  vote  2007: 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  I  believe 
the  grants  to  various  museums  throughout 
our  province  are  included  under  this  vote 
2007.  Has  representation  been  made  to  the 
hon.  Minister  by  various  municipal  museums 
and  other  museums  for  an  increase  in  their 
grant  and  has  this  been  considered  by  his 
department? 

Hon.  J,  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  have  been  any  specific  ones, 
but  there  have  been  requests  for  an  increase 
in  grants  generally.  I  think  in  practically  all 
grant  programmes,  those  who  receive  the 
grants  would  like  to  see  them  higher,  but  by 
and  large  there  has  not  been  any  serious 
eflFort  to  increase  the  grants  which,  as  my 
hon.  friend  knows,  are  on  the  curators'  salaries 
and  the  operating  expenses.  There  are  no 
capital  grants. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  want  to  ask 
about  this  $6,000  item,  "Investigation  of 
Archaeological  and  Historic  Sites."  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  small  amount.  Surely 
that  must  be  the  salary  of  only  one  individual 
that  is  carrying  on.    Is  that  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  there  is  no  archaeolo- 
gist as  such  on  the  department's  stafF.  This 
is  work  which  is  done  generally  at  the 
request  of  the  archaeological  and  historic  sites 
board  in  connection  with  one  of  the  plaque 
erections,  or  research  for  a  plaque  being  built. 
It  is  done  by  archaeologists  from  the  univer- 
sities on  a  sort  of  specific  job  basis. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Shall  I  tell  the  hon.  Minister 
something?  We  are  losing  a  great  opportunity 
in  this  province  to  preserve  historic  places. 
And  among  the  historic  sites  are  some  of  the 
homes  of  the  great  men  of  past  generations 
and  right  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  Some  of  the 
mansions  where  these  people  lived  are  being 
converted  into  all  sorts  of  things  or  are  being 
torn  down. 

I  am  told  that  the  most  recent  one  to 
disappear  was  the  home  of  Sir  William  Ralph 
Meredith,  a  long-time  chief  justice  of  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  high  court  adjudica- 
ture in  this  province.  I  remind  you  that  so 
far  as  the  preservation  of  the  home  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald,  the  founder  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  or  at  least  is  looked  upon 
as  the  greatest  saint,  if  I  may  use  that  term, 
of  the  Conservative  Party;  it  was  the  federal 


government  which  had  to  move  to  preserve 
that  one  within  the  city  of  Kingston.  I  would 
think  tliat  the  time  of  the  department  would 
be  well  spent  in  assembling  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  staff  of  energetic  people  to  go 
about  this  province  and  find  out  what  kind 
of  history  we  have  to  depict  to  our  young 
people— something  of  this  nature,  in  that 
visual  way.  I  certainly  urge  the  hon.  Minister 
to  go  to  the  Treasury  board  and  get  more 
than  $6,000  for  the  investigation  of  such 
matters. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chak- 
man,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister— 
I  know  they  are  modem  in  all  their  records 
—do  they  have  any  on  films? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  To  what  records  does  my 
hon.  friend  refer? 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  talking  about  this 
vote  2007,  "Public  Records  and  Archives"— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Oh,  yes;  a  great  deal  of  the 
programme  is  microfilming.  In  fact  many  of 
the  records  which  we  have  are  microfilms  of 
the  originals  which  may  be  in  some  other 
place  or,  in  many  cases,  in  the  possession  of 
individuals  who  want  to  keep  them.  This  year 
we  have  purchased  a  portable  microfilming 
machine  so  that  we  can  go  to  the  location 
of  many  of  these  documents  and  get  copies 
of  them. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  a 
bit  sneaky  on  my  part— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Perish  the  thought! 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  glad  the  hon.  Minister 
admitted  that  there  were  some  involved  here 
because,  the  last  time  I  was  on  my  feet  in 
his  portfolio,  he  denied  me  the  right  to  find 
out  about  Vidon.  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
again— we  are  talking  about  film,  he  opened 
the  door— what  was  the  capital  investment  in 
setting  up  the  operation  for  filming  here  in  the 
studio,  and  how  much  was  the  capital  invest- 
ment of  Vidon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  vote. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  asking 
the  hon.  Minister  again  since  we  are  dealing 
with  his  estimates.  He  admitted  that  we  are 
dealing  with  archives  and  records  and  film; 
we  have  a  big  area  for  discussion.  I  am  asking 
the  hon.  Minister  a  question  regarding  public 
money  in  the  capital  investment  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  setting  up  this  bureau;  and  I  am 
asking  what  was  the  capital  investment  of 
public  money  as  well  as  the  investment  of 
Vidon. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  vote.  My  hon.  friend  reminds  me 
of  his  comment  last  year  when  he  wanted 
to  talk  about  water  levels  in  our  advertising 
vote  and  related  this  to  a  picture  of  a  lake 
we  had  in  one  of  the  magazines. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  think  this  is  right; 
this  is  public  money. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  vote  carried? 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  this  is  not  carried,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  demanding  my  right  to  find 
out  this  department's  expenditure  of  public 
money.  If  they  have  something  to  hide,  all 
right;  but  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  should 
give  the  House  the  courtesy  of  an  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was 
dealt  with,  I  think,  quite  extensively,  over 
a  period  of  about  three  days  in  vote  2003. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  just  one  question. 
It  has  to  do  with  obtaining  sites  that  have 
some  value  of  historic  association  in  Ontario; 
it  also  follows  with  regard  to  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  said.  In  the  city  here, 
the  home  of  George  Brown  still  stands;  and 
it  would  be  a  proper  historic  site,  I  think, 
if  the  province  of  Ontario  could  buy  the 
home  of  George  Brown,  because  it  is  almost 
in  the  same  condition,  at  least  the  exterior 
is,  as  it  was  in  his  day.  The  fact  that  he 
lived  in  it  a  number  of  years  and  played 
such  a  prominent  part  in  the  founding  of  this 
country  makes  it  a  site  that  should  be  pur- 
chased now. 

It  is  in  an  area  of  the  city  of  Toronto  that 
is  bound  to  be  changed  over  the  years.  If  it 
is  not  bought  in  the  near  future,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  torn  down.  I  would  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  this  department  that  it  is  one 
particular  home  that  is  not  only  typical  of  the 
architecture  of  its  time,  it  is  also  located  in 
a  historic  part  of  Toronto  and  is  associated 
with  one  of  our  great  men.  It  is  not  just 
a  case  of  George  Brown  just  being  there  for 
a  night  or  two— so  often  the  Americans  have 
signs  up  saying,  "George  Washington  Slept 
Here"— but  this  particular  place  was  the 
home  where  he  was  murdered  and  it  has 
quite  a  background  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  are  not  too  many  of 
those. 

Mr.  Trotter:  No.  I  would  appreciate  it  and 
I  certainly  add  my  remarks  to  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  said:  That  something 
be  done  about  this  because  we  cannot  delay 
too  long  because  of  the  changes  going  on  in 
this  city. 


Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
remind  my  hon.  friends— I  think  that  I  men- 
tioned this  in  my  original  remarks— this  year 
we  are  doing  a  good  deal  more  in  terms 
of  at  least  preserving  records  of  architectur- 
ally and  historically  important  buildings 
throughout  the  province— in  conjunction,  we 
expect,  with  the  school  of  architecture  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  I  share  with  my  hon. 
friends  opposite  the  interest  in  preserving 
many  of  these  fine  buildings  of  historic  in- 
terest. I  would  say  this:  I  think  that  Ontario 
has  done  more  than  any  other  jurisdiction  in 
this  connection,  in  projects  such  as  Upper 
Canada  village  and  the  Ste.  Marie  project, 
which  is  now  under  way.  But  I  would  also 
say  that  the  costs  involved  in  an  overall 
programme  of  this  sort  could  be  tremendous, 
because  it  is  not  only  the  cost  of  acquisition, 
there  is  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion; a  question  of  tax  revenue  to  the  local 
municipality;  a  whole  host  of  questions. 

I  hope  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do 
more  about  this  in  the  future.  We  are  en- 
couraging, through  the  regional  tourist  asso- 
ciations, through  the  historical  society  of 
Ontario,  and  through  the  local  historical 
societies,  a  greater  interest  and,  in  many 
cases,  successfully,  the  acquisition  of  many  of 
these  buildings— such  as  the  Toronto  historical 
society's  Mackenzie  House,  which  is  a  mag- 
nificent project,  and  they  are  to  be  highly 
commended;  the  marine  museum  of  the 
Toronto  historical  society,  in  part  of  the  old 
Stanley  barracks.  This  kind  of  thing  is  being 
encouraged  by  the  grants  which  the  province 
makes  and  by  the  assistance  which,  for  in- 
stance, our  museum  advisory  staff  gives. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  question 
of  cost:  I  know  it  costs  something  to  start 
these  things,  but  you  actually  charge  people 
to  go  through  and,  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  you  not  only  get  back  what  you  have 
spent,  you  make  money.  It  is  not  only  the 
idea  of— well,  the  main  idea  is  to  preserve  our 
past,  at  least  the  memory  of  it,  and  to  have 
some  physical  contact  with  it.  It  is  all  right 
to  take  a  photograph  of  a  building,  and  then 
tear  it  down— in  some  cases  when  you  have 
to  tear  a  building  down,  you  cannot  do  much 
about  it.  But  the  George  Brown  house  could 
actually  be  preserved.  It  can  be  done  over  in 
the  way  the  interior  used  to  be,  and  you  can 
charge  to  go  through  it. 

I  am  one  of  these  tourists  who  like  to  go 
where  there  is  some  background  history  and, 
of  course,  I  enjoy  trips  down  through  the 
United  States,  because  it  has  such  attractions. 
Or,  when  I  go  to  the  Bahamas,  I  like  to  see 
the  old  forts.   And  they  charge  to  go  through 
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a  lot  of  these  things.  In  fact,  in  some  of 
these  areas,  their  main  industry  is  attracting 
people  to  see  the  old  places,  especially  where 
the  American  War  of  Independence  and  the 
Civil  War  took  place.  They  go  after  these  old 
sites  and  they  make  them  paying  propositions. 
I  know  that  tourism  will  never  be  a  big 
industry  in  Toronto  because  we  have  so  many 
other  things  to  attract  money  in  this  area. 
But  it  can  certainly  help  in  the  prosperity  of 
a  large  area  and  can  play  an  important  part. 
Even  apart  from  and  above  that,  there  is  the 
importance  of  preserving  a  physical  contact 
with  the  founding  of  the  Canadian  nation. 
We  seem  to  lack,  in  this  country,  a  sense  of 
our  national  destiny;  this  maybe  is  a  small 
thing  but  it  is  a  part  of  it;  we  do  not  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  men  who  founded  the 
country.  Even  when  we  have  their  homes 
sitting  there,  we  seem  to  talk  about  maybe 
taking  a  picture  so  that  just  in  case  it  is  torn 
down  we  will  at  least  know  it  stood  there.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  good  enough.  And  the 
George  Brown  home  is  an  important  instance. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  points  up  a 
very  challenging  subject.  I  would  like  to  put 
it  from  this  vantage  point.    Before  the— 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  find  out,  through  you  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  whether  vote  2007  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  historical  sites?  If  so,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  hon.  Minister 
on  the  work  that  the  historical  sites  board 
is  doing,  particularly  down  in  the  area  from 
where  I  come,  which  probably  has  as  much 
historical  background  as  any  area  throughout 
the  whole  province  of  Ontario.  The  historical 
sites  board  has  done  a  wonderful  job  in  pre- 
paring and  locating  these  historical  plaques 
which  do  indicate,  to  anyone  coming  through 
the  area,  the  places  of  historical  significance 
throughout  the  riding  of  Kingston  and  the 
islaiids  and  the  surrounding  country. 
,  I  would  like  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale  to  take  a  trip  down 
through  that  area,  particularly  from  Adol- 
phustown  to  Fairfield  House,  and  Kingston 
and  Old  Fort  Henry.  You  will  find,  I  think, 
that  that  area  has  been  covered  very  well  in 
showing  the  points  of  historical  significance 
which  have  happened  there  throughout  al- 
most the  last  200  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  compliment  the  hon. 
Minister  and,  through  him,  the  historical 
sites  board,  for  the  fine  job  they  are  doing 
in  locating  these  plaques  of  historical  sig- 
nificance throughout  my  part  of  eastern  On- 
tario. 

Mr.   Trotter:    Mr.    Chairman,   could   I   just 


follow  on  this  very  point,  because  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  that  area?  In 
fact,  one  of  the  first  brick  houses  in  that  area 
was  built  by  my  great-great-grandfather,  not 
too  far  outside  Kingston. 

This  is  another  thing,  because  I  have  spent 
a  number  of  weeks,  even  as  a  teenager,  going 
around  in  the  Kingston  area.  They  have  a 
plaque  in  one  home  where  Macdonald  spent 
a  number  of  years  as  a  young  man.  I  think 
they  say  it  is  where  he  spent  his  formative 
years.  And  yet  even  that  home  was  rented 
out,  just  used  in  everyday  life,  and  was  falling 
into  disarray.  I  remember  that  one  of  the 
first  parliaments,  or  first  buildings  used  as  a 
legislature,  a  few  years  ago  was  on  a  Kiwanis 
park;  the  kids  were  carving  their  names  on 
the  side  of  the  building,  and  it  was  really 
going  to  pot,  until  somebody  finally  moved 
in.   I  do  not  know  where  the  building  is  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  Upper  Canada  village. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Is  it  in  Upper  Canada  village? 
Then  that  is  the  one  that  is  up  there;  I  had 
not  realized  it.  Then  that  is  an  instance  where 
the  government  has  moved  in  and  done  some- 
thing. But  there  are  so  many  places  in 
Kingston,  and  I  compliment  the  hon.  Minister 
for  the  excellent  job  done  at  Fort  Henry. 
I  was  there  the  day  Fort  Henry  was  opened; 
it  was  a  ceremony  I  shall  never  forget.  And 
I  have  gone  back  to  Fort  Herury  on  many 
occasions.  I  think  that  what  they  have  done 
with  Fort  Henry  and  Upper  Canada  village 
is  a  typical  example  of  what  can  be  done, 
and  I  compliment  the  government  for  the  ex- 
cellent job  on  those  two  places. 

I  know,  as  a  young  man— I  would  be  a 
teenager  in  those  days— the  opening  of  Fort 
Henry  is  something  I  shall  never  forget.  I 
think  this  is  something  that  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  young  people  of  Ontario 
and  Canada.  I  think  we  do  not  do  nearly 
enough  of  it.  There  is  much  more  that  could 
be  done  in  Kingston,  but  a  lot  has  been  done. 
Cejrtainly  it  has  been,  in  many  ways,  the 
beginning  of  our  history.  I  know  some  homes 
in  that  area  and  have  some  idea  how  old  they 
are,  because  my  family  come  from  that  area. 
At  the  same  time,  I  again  press  upon  the  gov- 
ernment—using Fort  Henry  as  an  example, 
and  also  some  of  the  houses  of  historic  sig- 
nificance in  Kingston  which  have  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  apart— that  I  think  that 
something  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  certainly  glad  this  subject 
was  not  discussed  yesterday,  because  if 
Kingston  is  anything  in  our  history,  it  is  the 
focal  point  of  the  raids  of  those  wild  Irishmen 
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who    sought   to   annex   us    to   the    Stars    and 
Stripes. 

But  I  wanted  to  add  to  my  hon.  friend's 
comments  that  we  in  the  Liberal  Party  ap- 
proach this  sesquicentennial  of  the  birth  of 
George  Brown.  The  Gonservative  Party— in 
fact,  Macdonald  belongs  to  all  parties,  as  I 
would  hope  Brown  does— celebrated  the  event 
a  few  months  ago  at  Kingston.  I  would  think 
that— I  believe  Brown  was  bom  in  1818,  and 
I  am  subject  to  correction  on  that— in  1968 
we  will  be  in  power  and  will  lay  on  all 
kinds  of  ceremonies  to  celebrate  the  birth. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
You  made  a  prophecy  in  September,  1963. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  will  invite  all  of  you  to 
join  with  us  in  that  celebration.  I  did  not 
realize  that  the  home  was  still  standing.  The 
thought  occurred  to  me,  about  the  poor  devil, 
that  he  did  not  take  a  good  deal  of  enjoyment 
out  of  the  home  because  Brown,  you  know, 
had  a  very  domineering  wife.  It  is  fortunate 
that  they  did  not  live  in  the  jet  age,  because 
she  would  have  been  back  and  forth  to 
Scotland  almost  every  weekend.  As  it  was, 
she  went  back  and  forth  to  Scotland  about 
every  three  months.  She  could  never  get 
used  to  the  life  here  and  the  wilds  of  North 
America,  and  kept  insisting  and  pressing 
upon  him  to  go  home  and  take  a  trip  to  the 
land  of  the  heather. 

Let  me  just  add  this  comment:  One  of  the 
great  misfortunes  of  the  great  men  of  our 
country  is  that  they  have  been  largely  child- 
less. They  did  not  leave  much  in  the  way 
of  children  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the 
great  name.  Laurier  had  no  children!  Mac- 
donald had  some— one  of  his  girls  went  to  a 
very  early  death,  and  his  boy,  Hugh,  never 
amounted  to  much,  he  died  at  quite  an  early 
age.  Mackenize  King  had  none;  and  George 
Brown's  wife,  unfortunately— and  it  is  cause 
for  great  regret  that  we  do  not  have  perpetu- 
ation of  the  names  of  these  great  men. 

No  sooner  was  George  Brown  put  in  his 
grave  as  a  result  of  the  assassin's  bullet— and 
I  correct  my  hon.  friend  a  little,  he  was  not 
murdered  in  that  home,  he  was  shot  at  the 
Globe  offices  downtown  by  a  disgruntled 
employee  and  died  in  May  of  the  same  year, 
some  five  months  later,  at  that  home.  But  no 
sooner  was  he  in  the  grave  than  she  took  off 
to  Scotland  with  the  children;  there  were  at 
least  two  boys.  One  of  them,  of  course,  be- 
came a  leading  figure  in  one  of  the  publish- 
ing houses  there;  I  forget  which  one  but  it 
was  one  of  the  large  publishing  houses.  He 
became  president  of  it.    Those  children  made 


their  mark  in  British  life,  but  we  Canadians 
were  denied  the  contribution  they  might  have 
made. 

So  in  that  right,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
that  he  was  one  of  two  partners,  Confedera- 
tion would  not  have  been  possible  without 
Brown.  I  think  there  is  no  question  of  that. 
It  would  not  have  been  possible  at  that  time 
without  Brown,  because  Brown  rallied  the 
Grit  reformers— the  clear  Grits  and  their 
followers  and  took  them  into  the  coalition 
government  of  1865.  The  other  Liberals 
were  not  strong  enough— and  A.  A.  Dorion 
preferred  to  stay  out  of  the  thing— so  without 
Brown  rising  above  statesmanship  and  join- 
ing with  Macdonald,  we  would  not  have 
achieved  Confederation  in  1867. 

So  my  plea  is  simply  that  we  spend  a  few 
dollars  to  buy  that  house.  And  if  the  govern- 
ment does  not  choose  to  use  the  money  to 
refurbish  the  Sigmund  Samuel  house— and  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  that  they  should  do 
that— we  have  no  obligation  to  provide  a 
residence  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  I 
would  think  that  idea  went  out  a  generation 
ago.  It  was  rather  a  good  thing  in  1934 
when  they  closed  it  because,  if  my  reading 
is  correct,  the  home  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  had  become  nothing  more  than  a 
meeting  place  for  social  snobbery  in  this 
province.  We  closed  it  up  and  that  is  the 
end  of  it.  This  government,  I  have  been 
glad  to  see,  has  not  leaped  with  enthusiasm  to 
act  upon  the  gift  of  the  late  Sigmund  Samuel. 
So  let  us— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  home  has  been 
torn  down.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  architecture,  I  think  the  hon.  member  will 
agree. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh?  I  see,  Chorley  Park;  that 
was  the  home  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
1934,  where  Dr.  Bruce  lived.  But  let  us,  in 
a  spirit  of  unanimity  and  bi-partisanship,  and 
in  recognition  that  these  great  men  belonged 
to  all  parties,  act  on  the  suggestion  and  buy 
that  home. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  You 
might  make  it  multi-party. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  have  not  got  a  great  man 

yet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  J.  S.  Woodsworth  was  not 
a  great  man? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  but  he  was  not  from 
Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  was  bom  in  Ontario. 
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Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Chair- 
man] under  item  4,  investigation  of  archaeo- 
logical and  historic  sites.  Since  the  discussion 
has  been  going  on  around  Toronto  and 
Kingston,  let  us  have  a  look  at  the  other  end 
of  this  province.  I  would  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister  and  his  department 
that  a  survey  or  an  investigation  should  be 
made  into  some  of  the  historical  sites  in  north- 
western Ontario— for  instance,  along  the 
original  water  route  that  created  traffic  be- 
tween eastern  and  western  Canada. 

One  that  has  come  to  my  attention  lately 
has  been  the  Indian  mounds  at  the  Long 
Sioux  Rapids  on  the  Rainy  River,  which  date 
back,  maybe,  centuries.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  but  they  are  there  today,  half  a  dozen 
of  them.  I  think  they  should  be  preserved; 
something  done  about  it,  so  that  our  people 
in  the  days  to  come  can  have  a  look  at  these 
historical  sites. 

Then,  another  site  would  be  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rainy  River,  where  it  empties  into  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods— Hungry  Hall— another 
site  that  has  a  historical  background.  There 
cotild  be  many  more  that  I  could  bring  to 
your  attention.  I  think  this  is  a  department 
of  our  government  that  could  be  doing  a 
very  important  job,  as  they  have  in  tlie  past 
in  our  area.  The  department  could  enlarge 
this  part  of  the  investigation  and  retain  some 
of  the  historical  sites  of  the  past. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  education  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
with  these  historic  events  that  have  happened 
in  this  House  the  past  two  to  three  weeks.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
through  you,  that  we  in  the  village  of 
Chippawa  have  a  very  historic  spot,  too.  Now 
the  hon.  Minister  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  historic  societies  of  that  particular 
area  have  been  encouraged  to  do  something 
about  the  historic  spots  they  have. 

Take  the  village  of  Chippawa.  It  has  a 
population  of  some  3,400  people,  with  the 
historic  society  there  doing  a  good  job.  They 
could  never  get  into  the  position  financially 
to  purchase  the  Laura  Secord  home.  I  drive 
by  tliis  home,  the  little  brick  home  where 
Laura  Secord  at  one  time  taught  school,  every 
time  I  go  to  my  place  of  business.  I  know  this 
could  be  acquired  for  a  small  sum  of  money 
from  the  old  couple  that  live  in  it  at  the 
moment,  but  certainly  that  particular  historic 
society  of  that  village  could  not  purchase  that 
property  under  any  circumstances,  because 
they  do  not  have  that  kind  of  money. 

While  you  are  out  exploring  from  Rainy 
River  to  ihe  east  of  us  here,  you  might  take 
a    look    at    that    little    brick    structure    that 


belonged  to  tfie  famous  lady  who  taught 
school  at  one  time  in  that  particular  home, 
and  lived  there  for  many  years.  I  think  it 
could  be  acquired  and  handed  over  to  that 
.society  and  then  they  may  be  able  to  make 
it  pay.  But  under  the  circumstances,  it  will 
never  be  anything  more  than  a  rundown  old 
brick  home.  Mind  you,  the  interior  is  quite 
good. 

There  was  a  time,  not  too  many  years 
ago,  when  the  place  was  vacant  and  the 
youngsters  of  that  time,  or  someone,  set  fire 
to  it  and  burnt  some  of  the  interior.  But  it 
should  be  presented  and  it  is  on  an  excellent 
location  along  the  Welland  River.  I  believe 
your  people  should  take  a  look  at  it  before 
they  let  that  get  out  of  their  hands. 

Vote  2007  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2008: 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
know  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
censorship  board  and  how  long  they  have 
been  sitting  on  that  board, 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  in- 
terests of  time,  would  my  hon.  friend  accept 
the  same  answer  I  gave  him  last  year,  be- 
cause they  are  exactly  the  same? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  would  like  to  make  several 
points.  In  the  interests  of  time  and  because 
of  the  hour,  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  very 
long  on  this.  I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a 
brief  moment  something  about  films;  particu- 
larly the  advertising  you  see  in  the  news- 
papers, because  I  notice  that  a  couple  of  the 
important  papers  in  Philadelphia  cut  out 
advertisements  of  films  altogether.  It  has  also 
happened  in  certain  papers  in  Los  Angeles. 
I  notice  that  even  in  the  North  Bay  Nugget 
the  film  was  Seduced  and  Abandoned.  It  said 
what  should  never  happen  happens— some- 
thing like  that.  Whatever  it  was,  it  certainly 
had  erotic  connotations  and  certainly  it  was 
to  entice  people  to  go  to  find  out  if  should 
not  have  happened  happened,  and  how  it 
happened. 

I  noticed  just  the  other  day  that  the  book 
Fanny  Hill,  the  memoirs  of  a  woman  of 
pleasure,  was  to  be  filmed.  Well,  by  jove,  all 
I  can  say,  then,  if  that  is  a— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Troy:  If  that  is  the  true  picture  of 
that  book,  God  help  the  censor.  I  would  not 
want  to  have  to  censor  that  thing. 

An  hon.  member:  You  were  going  to 
read  it. 
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Mr.  Troy:  I  did  read  it.  As  you  recall,  I 
threatened  to  read  it  in  the  House  here.  But, 
of  course,  there  could  be  nobody  but  the 
hon.  members  of  the  Legislature,  present- 
not  the  page  boys  or  the  special  reporter. 
They  would  have  to  get  out  of  it  because,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  just  a  series 
of  tableaux  of  immorality.  How  the  dickens 
could  you  put  out  a  film  like  that?  It  is  only 
just  a  greed  for  filthy  money  that  anybody 
would  want  to  show  that  to  the  public.  I 
would  like  to  know- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  One  movie  plus  one  Leo 
Troy  equals  nothing. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  would  just  like  to  explain  the 
grounds.  When  Lawrence  wrote  Lady  Chat- 
terly's  Lover,  he  was  a  sick  man  and,  of 
course,  there  is  a  story  in  it.  But  there  cer- 
tainly is  not  anything  in  this  one.  What  are 
the  grounds  on  which  the  censors'  decisions 
are  made,  and  is  obscenity  one  of  the  grounds 
for  film  censorship? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  first,  Mr.  Chairman, 
obscenity  is  an  ofiFence  under  the  criminal 
code. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  is  right,  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  To  my  knowledge,  no 
obscene  films  have  ever  been  submitted  to 
the  board  for  classification. 

Mr.  Troy:  On  what  grounds,  then,  does 
the  hon.  Minister  censor  films? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I 
answered  that  one  last  year  and  the  answer 
is  the  same.  In  general  terms,  it  is  a  matter 
of  good  taste  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
members  of  the  board.  As  I  mentioned  last 
year,  Mr.  Chaimnan,  certain  words  in  one 
context  would  be  acceptable  and  in  another 
would  not.  It  is  not  possible  to  write  down  a 
series  of  regulations  by  which  films  could  be 
classified.  A  lot  depends  on  circumstances. 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  the  hon.  member 
any  more  information  than  that.  He  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  last  year  there  were, 
I  think,  469  films  classified;  and  from  those 
469  there  were  37  deletions  made.  Five  from 
English  films,  12  from  films  that  came  from 
the  United  States,  10  from  Italian  films,  five 
from  Greek  films,  three  from  German  films, 
one  Irish  and  one  French. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  hon.  Minister  mind 
reading  the  37  films  into  the  record?  I  for 
one  would  be  very  interested  to  know  which 
films  the  board  is  making  deletions  from. 


Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Oh,  you  want  to  go  and  see 
them,  do  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  This,  I  am  sure,  would  be 
of  great  help  to  the  film  producers  themselves. 
I  am  afraid  I  do  not  have  the  names  of  the 
films  here. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Could  the  hon.  Minister 
produce  them  on  another  occasion  and 
perhaps  read  a  sampling  of  each  into  the 
debates  of  the  House  prior  to  the  orders  of 
the  day?  It  might  be  of  interest  to  know 
where  the  deletions  take  place  and  wliich 
of  these  films  are  considered  to  be  unview- 
able  in  Canada  and  viewable  in  western 
Europe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
would  be  improper  for  me  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  arrange 
for  the  hon.  member  to  visit  to  the  board- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  glad  something  is 
improper  before  the  orders  of  the  day. 


Hon.  Mr.  Auld: 

with  the  board. 


-and  discuss  these  matters 


Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  that  in  the  province  of  Quebec  the 
policy  now  adopted  by  the  censorship  board, 
whatever  its  name  may  be,  is  to  make  no 
deletions  from  films  at  all.  It  classifies  films, 
and  if  it  considers  that  some  sequence  in  the 
film  is  totally  unacceptable,  I  think  it  will 
discuss  it  with  the  distributor  but  it  will  not 
by  its  own  order  make  a  deletion.  In  other 
words,  it  leaves  the  film  intact. 

I  am  not  a  movie  goer  at  all  myself— I  do 
not  think  I  have  been  to  one  movie  in  ten 
years— but  I  believe  that  some  films  are  works 
of  art.  There  are  probably  a  great  many  that 
are  not,  but  so  often  in  the  past  the  items 
that  have  really  felt  the  blow  of  the  censor 
have  been  works  of  art. 

It  seems  to  me  a  sensible  policy  that 
censors  should  simply  not  touch  films.  Let 
them  classify  them  for  the  information  of  the 
public,  and  even  for  the  control  of  who  may 
see  them  to  some  degree.  But  why  chop  them 
up  at  all?  If  it  should  happen  that  a  film  is 
a  work  of  art,  then  chopping  it  would  prob- 
ably aflFect  it  adversely. 

If  the  film  is  a  poor  effort  and  mainly  de- 
signed to  exploit  obscenity  or  brutality,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  then  perhaps  the  board  of 
censorship  should  object  to  it  being  shown 
altogether;  although  I  hesitate  very  much  to 
give  that  sort  of  power  to  any  board.  I  think 
the  board  fulfills  its  functions  when  it  classi- 
fies films  and  lets  the  public  make  its  own 
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decision  as  to  whether  or  not  it  should  see 
them. 

Has  the  hon.  Minister  any  comment  to 
make  with  regard  to  what  I  beUeve  is  the 
pohcy— I  could  be  wrong  but  I  believe  it  is 
now  the  policy— of  the  Quebec  board  not  to 
actually  chop  films  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  say  this,  the  reason  that  there  are 
very  few  deletions  is  the  fact  that  Ontario  has 
had  a  classification  system  for  some  time. 
Quebec  has  modelled  their  system  on  ours. 
One  thing  that  they  do  differently  there  is 
that  the  board  requires  the  distributor  to 
make  the  deletions  and  then  submit  the  film 
to  the  board,  which  then  classifies  it  and  it 
it  can  then  be  distributed. 

As  far  as  whether  there  is  a  deletion  made 
from  the  original  print  of  the  film  being 
exhibited  in  Quebec  I  cannot  tell  the  hon. 
member  how  many,  whether  it  is  a  common 
practice  or  whether  it  only  happens  in  a  small 
number  of  cases.  But  the  mechanics  of  it 
are  that  in  Quebec  the  distributor  will  make 
the  cuts  or  deletions  himself,  then  submit  it 
to  the  board  and  then  it  is  classified  and  it 
can  be  distributed. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wondering  about  the 
stand  of  our  friend,  the  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing,  because  I  think  he  seems  to  be  a 
bit  critical  of  the  United  States  in  one  way 
or  another.  Yet  a  few  days  ago  when  I  was 
substituting  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
South  and  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  (Mr.  Newman)  thought  tliat  the 
advertising  in  the  United  States,  that  great 
country  to  the  south  of  us,  was  perfect.  Their 
advertising  was  "See  U.S.  First." 

Now  for  years  our  advertising  was  "See 
Ontario  First"  and  so  it  would  appear  that 
the  people  to  the  south  of  us  copied  our 
slogan.  Now,  mind  you  I  do  not  know  for 
sure  whether  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing 
thinks  we  should  copy  their  slogan  or  not. 
It  appears  the  views  of  these  other  hon. 
members  who  are  close  to  the  international 
border,  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Nipissing. 

Mr.  Troy:  All  I  can  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  hon.  member,  is  I  will  take  that  under 
advisement. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  we  might  enlarge 
the  board  in  order  to  have  people  with  some 
artistic  background  and  people  who  had  been 


in  the  production  field  so  that  they  could 
explain  the  theme  of  the  film  and  perhaps 
safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  film  being 
spoiled  by  deletions.  Has  the  hon.  Minister 
done  anything  about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  there  have  not  been 
any  additions  made  to  the  board,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, although  I  can  assure  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  I  have  been  looking  at 
the  operation  of  it  very  carefully  and  study- 
ing what  is  being  done  in  other  jurisdictions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing  would  be  a  good  member  for  the 
board. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  tell  us  about  deletions. 
He  said  there  were  some  37  deletions.  Would 
he  tell  the  House  just  what  these  deletions 
would  refer  to? 

Hon,  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  I  do  not  have 
the  details  here  of  the  films  or  the  actual 
deletions  that  were  made.  I  would  be  glad 
to  try  to  get  the  information  for  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  To  pursue  this  just  a  moment 
further.  Is  it  possible  for  the  hon.  Minister 
to  enunciate  any  kind  of  framework  within 
which  this  censorship  board  operates?  Are 
there  any  general  terms  of  reference  which 
give  them  some  basis  from  which  to  make 
decisions?  How  is  the  morality  or  immorality 
of  films  being  judged? 

I  recall  listening  to  a  Trans-Canada 
Matinee  programme  not  so  long  ago— I  may 
be  wrong  in  this  as  to  the  precise  jurisdictions 
—but  I  remember  the  programme  vividly.  An 
analysis  was  made  of  censorship  boards  in 
various  provinces— I  think  three  or  four.  It 
was  quite  evident  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
gramme that  Ontario  was  sorely  lacking  in 
certain  respects.  There  was  a  great  deal 
more  flexibility  in  other  jurisdictions  and  the 
principle  of  censorship  as  enunciated  here,  of 
actual  deletions,  was  not  one  to  which  other 
jurisdictions   consistently   adhered. 

I  recall,  too— I  think  memory  serves  me 
correctly— that  in  a  recent  issue  of  Macleans 
magazine,  Wendy  Michener  pointed  out  that 
in  films  like  "Tabu,"  which  masquerade  as 
documentaries,  anything  is  possible  on  the 
screen.  But  for  other  visual  works  of  art, 
particularly  some  imported  from  European 
countries,  of  exceedingly  fine  quality,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  remove  portions  of  the 
anatomy   or   references  which   are  less   than 
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elegant  from  the  script  and  from  the  picture 
so  as  not  to  affront  the  delicate  sensibilities 
of  the  viewers. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  pre- 
sumption, what  kind  of  attitude,  governs  the 
people  who  make  these  decisions.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  hon.  Minister  enunciate  the 
rationale  for  deleting  37  films,  even  though 
he  cannot  name  a  single  film  for  us  in  the 
House. 

I  am  rather  sad  about  that;  I  think  it  would 
be  worth  allowing  the  hon.  members  to  know 
where  the  deletions  are  taking  place  and  why. 

Is  there  some  framework,  some  philosophy? 
I  can  remember  the  present  leader  of  the 
Opposition  last  year  making  the  very  valu- 
able point  about  an  extension  of  the  board 
to  incorporate  a  larger  group  of  people 
familiar  with  the  arts  to  help  in  this  decision- 
making process. 

Now  what  governs  them;  what  is  the 
philosophy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
all  I  can  say  is  what  I  said  last  year.  It  is 
really  a  matter  of  good  taste;  good  taste  being 
defined  as  being  the  taste  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  province  as  indicated  by 
the  reactions  to  the  work  of  the  board. 

I  think  that  my  hon.  friend  made  a  slip. 
I  did  not  say,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he 
meant  to  say,  that  there  have  been  37  films 
banned.  There  were  37  films  from  which 
deletions  were  made,  and  I  can  give  my 
hon.  friend  a  list  of  them.  This  may  not  be 
a  complete  list,  but  it  is  a  fairly  substantial 
one. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Surely  this  advertising  is 
worth  nothing  because  the  deletions  have 
been  made.  What  the  censors  consider  un- 
desirable for  the  rest  of  us  to  see  has  been 
taken  out,  so  the  hon.  Minister  does  not  need 
to  worry  about  that.  Why  does  he  not  just 
give  us  the  names? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Would  my  hon.  friend 
like  the  names  of  these  films? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  think  it  is  worthwhile.  I 
do  not  imagine  it  will  take  more  than  five 
minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  My  pronunciation  may  not 
be  too  good,  but  I  hope  hon.  members  will 
bear  with  it. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  can  appreciate  that;  if  the 
hon.  Minister  will  preface  the  titles  with  the 
name  of  the  countries  from  which  they  come, 
we  will  forgive  his  pronunciation. 


Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  first  one  I  have  here  is 
an  Italian  title,  and  the  English  translation 
is  "Four  Days  in  Naples";  the  second  is 
"Sappho,"  a  Greek  film;  another  is  "Athinia 
Tin  Nihta,"  which  is  a  Greek  film;  "II  Grido," 
"Swindle"  and  "Psychosissimo,"  Italian  films; 
"Dementia  13",  from  Ireland;  "La  Signore" 
and  "Playgirls  and  the  Vampire,"  Italian 
films.  Actually  there  were  six  deletions  made 
in  "Playgirls  and  the  Vampire,"  if  my  hon. 
friend  would  like  to  know,  so  it  left  the  film 
with  a  pretty  small  cast. 

"Heldentum  Nach  Ladenscheuss"  and  "Ihr 
106  Geberstag,"  two  German  films- 
Mr,  Bryden:  Has  that  anything  to  do  with 
007  and  008? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  This  was  a  small  budget 
Bond  film. 

Another  film  was  "I  Elinida  Ke  O  Erotas"— 
I  will  spell  that,  E-R-O-T-A-S,  which  was 
produced  in  Greece;  "La  Smana  Addosso,"  an 
Italian  film;  "Love  on  a  Pillow,"  French  pro- 
duced; "To  Bed  or  Not  to  Bed"— and  I  do 
not  think  that  has  much  connection  with  the 
next  one  which  is  "Hunchback  of  Rome," 
both  Italian  films;  "O  Thimios  Sti  Hara  Tu 
Striptis"  and  "Zhteitai  Timios,"  from  Greece; 
"Freddy  und  Dos  Lied  der  Suedsee,"  a  Ger- 
man film;  and  the  last  one  is  an  Italian 
film,  "Women  of  the  World." 

Mr.  Sargent:  When  is  the  next  screening? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  American  films  are: 
"Mom  and  Dad,"  "Balcony,"  "Black  Zoo," 
"Wives  and  Lovers,"  "Because  of  Eve,"  "Twi- 
light of  Honor"— this  should  be  a  good  one 
with  the  next  one,  "Cry  of  Battle"— a 
great  double  bill— "Ceremony,"  "Black  Fox," 
"Global  Affair,"  "Toys  in  the  Attic,"  and 
"Gunfight  at  OK  Corral." 

British  films  include  "Condemned  to  Live," 
"Heavens  Above."  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hap- 
pen to  know  what  was  taken  out  of  this  film 
and  will  inform  my  hon.  friends.  There  was 
one  scene  in  that  film  where  the  camera  was 
on  the  floor  and  a  chap  was  jumping  through 
a  skylight,  and  he  was  a  Highlander. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  next  one  is  "Too 
Young  to  Love,"  "Lord  of  the  Flies,"  and 
"West  End  Jungle." 

Very  generally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  things 
which  the  board  as  a  general  policy  tries  to 
watch  are  nudity,  violence  and  profanity. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  presume  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  were  no  deletions  from  the  film 
"Fanny  Hill"? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  was  giving  the  films  for 
the  calendar  year,  1964,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  have  figures  on  the  first  part  of  this  year 
yet. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
formed, in  relation  to  "Fanny  Hill,"  the 
answer  is  no. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  will  make 
the  hon.  Minister  feel  a  little  better,  I,  for 
one,  shall  not  ask  again.  Or  if  I  do,  I  shall 
confine  my  question  to  British  and  American 
films. 

Just  a  minor  observation— in  the  midst  of 
the  frivolity.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  as 
relevant,  but  I  must  question  this  facile 
rationale  of  nudity,  violence  and  profanity. 
I  would  question  it  when,  in  the  midst  of 
many  of  these  films— some  of  which  I  could 
not  follow  the  pronunciation  of,  others  that 
I  certainly  do  not  know— films  like  "Toys  in 
the  Attic"  and  "Lord  of  Flies"  are  subject 
to  deleting  and  cutting.  It  is,  frankly,  of 
concern,  I  suspect,  to  a  large  number  of 
people  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  am  not 
sure  how  a  representative  assessment  is  made 
of  deletions  when  people  do  not  see  the 
deletions  that  are  made. 

I  think  that  the  general  principle  of  the 
Quebec  method,  which  seems  an  eminently 
sensible  one,  and  a  broadening  of  the  board  so 
that  large  numbers  of  people  concerned  with 
the  arts  are  involved,  that  these  general 
principles  are  ones  to  which  the  hon.  Min- 
ister should  give  some  thought.  It  is  worth 
it.  There  are  a  large  number  of  films  from 
the  big  viewing  companies. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion in  this  regard.  Possibly  the  next  time 
a  debatable  film  comes  up  before  your  board, 
possibly  it  could  be  shown  to  the  committee 
on  highways  and  tourism.  I  am  sure  we 
would  have  a  good  turnout,  just  to  show  how 
the  board  operates  and  what  it  has  to  deal 
with.  In  this  way,  possibly  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  who  are  on  that  committee 
would  understand  the  procedures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  We  might  include  the 
committee  on  game  and  fish. 

Vote  2008  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2009: 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  2009,  I 
was  going  to  ask  this  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister  in  one  of  the  previous  votes  and  I 
was  referred  to  this  vote.    A  great  many  of 


our  American  tourists  maintain  summer  homes 
in  Ontario  in  a  variety  of  our  summer  cottage 
areas.  Does  the  department  have  any  infor- 
mation on  how  large  a  proportion  of  our 
tourist  revenue  comes  from  .such  long-term, 
year-after-year  summer  residents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been 
attempting  to  dig  out  what  statistical  infor- 
mation there  is  on  this  subject  since  my  hon. 
friend  asked  the  question  a  few  days  ago. 
Unfortunately,  I  cannot  give  it  to  him 
specifically;  although  I  can  tell  him  that  in 
certain  areas,  such  as  Muskoka,  something 
perhaps  over  50  per  cent  would  be  from 
residents  in  their  own  cottages  rather  than  in 
resorts  and  motels  and  so  on.  But  as  soon  as 
I  have  this  information,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
whatever  form  I  have  it,  I  will  pass  it  on  to 
my  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister.  I 
would  appreciate  that.  Following  up,  does 
the  department  do  anything  to  encourage 
Americans  to  acquire  and  use  summer 
cottage  properties  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  The  De- 
partment of  Lands  and  Forests,  of  course,  as 
my  hon.  friend  is  aware,  has  opened  up  a 
number  of  summer  cottage  areas— lots— on 
Crown  land.  We,  to  a  limited  extent,  publi- 
cize this.  Generally  the  publicizing  is  done 
by  people,  local  chambers  of  commerce  and 
so  on,  in  the  area  where  this  land  is  available. 
But,  as  a  specific  programme  in  our  pro- 
motional programme,  we  do  not  run  indivi- 
dual ads  saying  only,  "Come  and  buy  a 
summer  cottage  in  Ontario." 

Mr.  Newman:  The  department  runs  none 
of  the  advertising  geared  specifically  to  the 
idea  that  Americans  could  come  into  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  acquire  summer 
properties? 

Hon,  Mr.  Auld:  No,  but  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  overall  image  that  we  are 
attempting  to  create— as  mentioned  when  my 
hon.  friend  was  in  the  standing  committee  last 
week— by  our  advertising  programme.  I  think 
that  this  is  implied  in  it;  although  we  do  not 
specifically  spell  this  phase  out. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 
Does  the  department  have  any  liaison  with 
commercial  firms  involved  in  summer  cottage 
development  in  Ontario  itself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  liaison  is 
perhaps  a  broad  term;  but  we  do  not  assist, 
if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  commercial  firms 
selling  cottages  and  so  on.   We   are  aware, 
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however,  of  what  they  are  doing  through  our 
field  people  and  through  the  regional  tourist 
councils  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  tourist  research,  which 
the  hon.  Minister  had  underway  along  the 
highways  of  Ontario,  will  bring  out  some 
of  these  facts  and  figures,  will  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  We  hope  so,  particularly 
the  Metro  travel  survey,  which  is  a  pilot 
project. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  vote, 
the  hon.  Minister  last  year  carried  out  travel 
research  in  certain  areas  of  the  states  and  in 
the  Metro  area.  Could  you  inform  the  House 
this  evening  as  to  what  areas  you  will  be 
doing  research  in  this  coming  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  the  specific  areas;  local 
areas? 

Mr.  Paterson:  In  our  province,  or  outside 
our  jurisdiction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  We  will  be  continuing,  as 
I  think  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks, 
the  Metro  travel  study,  of  which  the  first  six 
months  are  now  approximately  complete.  We 
will  be  doing  perhaps  three  more  local 
studies,  similar  to  the  ones  done  in  Elliot 
Lake  and  the  other  ones  to  which  I  referred 
the  other  day.  Those  are  the  only  ones  we 
are  set  on  so  far.  There  will  be  others,  but 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  my  hon.  friend  that 
information  because  final  decisions  have  not 
been  reached. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Might  I  ask  one  further 
question?  Approximately  three  weeks  ago,  I 
inquired  from  your  department  to  see  if  I 
could  obtain  a  copy  of  the  research  done  in 
the  town  of  Leamington.  Unfortunately  there 
were  no  copies  available.  I  wonder,  does  this 
situation  prevail  throughout  all  the  others? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  will  be  glad  to  get  my 
hon.  friend  a  copy. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Yet  your  department  has 
reported  back  that  they  are  unable  to  find 
the  same.  I  would  appreciate  receiving  these 
copies. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Carried? 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  then  to  consider  conducting 
research  into  the  tourist  value  of  the  Jack 
Miner  bird  sanctuary,  to  see  how  many 
Americans  actually  do  come  in,  to  find  out 


whether  it  is  the  tourist  attraction  that  we  in 
the  county  so  proudly  think  it  is? 

Hon.  Mr,  Auld:  I  think  that  information  is 
available,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Newman:  It  is?  Does  the  department 
have  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  we  would  not  have 
that.  I  do  not  have  it  here  in  front  of  me, 
but  I  believe  that  Mr.  Manley  Miner  keeps 
track  of  these  things.  I  think  we  can  get  it 
very  easily.  I  have  seen  reports  and  I  know 
it  is  a  very  substantial  number. 

Mr.  Newman:  Could  I  have  it  supplied  to 
me  later  on,  Mr.  Minister? 

Next,  the  Point  Pelee  area  has  a  smelt 
festival,  something  that  is  really  unusual  to 
see,  the  time  the  smelt  run  is  on.  You  drive 
along  the  beach  there  and  you  will  see,  for 
eight  miles,  Americans  and  Canadians  lined 
up,  one  next  to  the  other,  smelt-fishing;  draw- 
ing, out  of  the  lake,  bushels  of  smelt  at  a 
time.  The  first  time  you  see  this,  it  is  beyond 
all  belief.  You  actually  do  not  believe  what 
you  see.  I  would  suggest  that  the  department 
conduct  some  sort  of  research  to  see  how 
practical  it  would  be  for  the  area  to  maybe 
publicize  this  smelt  festival  and  make  it  sort 
of  an  annual  affair,  a  big  attraction,  just  as 
you  have  carnivals  in  other  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

Vote  2009  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2010: 

Mr.  Trotter:  On  vote  2010.  Down  in 
Upper  Canada  village  they  have  a  golf 
course.  Are  they  going  to  sell  a  lot  of 
private  memberships  to  the  golf  course;  or  is 
it  just  going  to  be  mainly  open  to  the  public? 
What  is  the  iwlicy  in  that  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  golf 
course,  which  is  in  Crysler  Park,  is  open  to 
the  public  and  is  primarily  a  pay-as-you-play 
operation.  Last  year,  at  the  request  of  many 
people  in  the  area,  the  commission  adopted 
an  annual  fee,  a  season  fee.  A  number  of  the 
private  golf  courses  in  the  area  felt  that  this 
perhaps  was  not  fair;  so  this  year  the  com- 
mission has  arranged  to  have  an  annual  fee 
for  any  person,  which  will  be  good  Monday 
to  Friday,  when  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
use  made  of  the  course.  The  heavy  time,  of 
course,  is  on  weekends  and  holidays;  this  will 
give  a  basic  membership  which  will  help  to 
organize  tournaments  and  this  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  same 
vote,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  could  tell 
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me  if  there  is  any  indication  that  the  com- 
mission might  erect  or  deveolp  a  motor  hotel 
in  the  immediate  area  of  the  golf  course  in 
Upper  Canada  village?  Or  is  this  going  to 
be  left  to  private  enterprise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  This  will  be  left  to  private 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Could  the  hon.  Minister 
explain  Trans-Canada  Airlines  expenditures  of 
$26,583? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That  was  the  charter  for 
the  aircraft  that  took  the  Fort  Henry  guard 
to  the  Royal  Tournament. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Another  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: Two  wholesale  novelty  companies— the 
T.  A.  Wardell  Company  and  the  Went  worth 
Trading  Company— were  paid  sums  of  be- 
tween $5,000  and  $6,000.  I  know  of  these 
two  firms  and  would  assume  that  these  were 
not  for  novelties  to  be  resold— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  informed  that  these 
were  for  souvenirs  which  were  purchased  for 
resale  in  either  Old  Fort  Henry  or  Upper 
Canada  village. 

Mr.  Paterson:  These  were  purchased  by  the 
hon.  Minister's  department  rather  than  by 
private  enterprise— or  are  there  any  private 
operators  in  the  St.  Lawrence  parks  commis- 
sion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Not  in  this  field,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  two  souvenir  shops  we  control— 
the  one  at  Upper  Canada  village  and  the  one 
at  Old  Fort  Henry- are  operated  by  the  com- 
mission. In  this  way  we  can  control  the 
standard  of  those  things  which  are  sold, 
which  we  think  is  important. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Could  the  hon.  Minister 
advise  me  as  to  the  name  of  the  purchasing 
agent  who  looks  after  these  materials? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  They  are  Mr.  Venore  Brais 
and  Mr.  Henry  Stinson.  Mr.  Stinson  is  the 
purchasing  officer  of  the  commission;  Mr. 
Brais  is  the  manager  of  the  two  souvenir  shop 
operations. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  have  one  last  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.  What  percentage  of  gross  does 
the  commission  get  from  the  Vendomatic  serv- 
ices operating  in  the  restaurant  in  Willard's 
hotel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  this  right  here,  but  the 
arrangement  is  that  they  pay  a  basic  rental— 
a   guarantee— and   then  a   sliding  percentage 


on  gross  sales  above  a  certain  level.  The 
basic  rental  fee  applies  whether  they  do  any 
business  or  not.  The  sliding  scale  of  per- 
centage, which  is  an  increasing  percentage, 
starts  at  $50,000  worth  of  gross  of  sales,  and 
it  becomes  a  higher  rate,  I  think,  at  $75,000 
and  at  $100,000. 

Last  year,  I  believe  from  the  cafeteria  at 
the  village,  the  payment  to  the  commission 
from  Vendomatic  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  $17,900,  which  was  the  basic  $10,000 
rental,  and  then  the  percentage  which  came, 
in  that  case,  to  $7,900. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  wish  the  hon.  Minister's 
officials  could  figure  this  out  for  me  on  a 
percentage  basis.  In  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  they  were 
getting  from  the  concessionaire  about  10 
per  cent.  I  understand  that  in  the  service 
centres  along  Highway  401,  the  operators 
there  pay  approximately  18  per  cent  of  their 
gross  back  to  the  service-station  operators.  I 
woidd  like  to  know  the  actual  percentage. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  depart- 
ment spends  $1,900,000  on  this  vote;  approxi- 
mately how  much  revenue  is  derived  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  parks  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  revenue  last  year  was 
$838,102;  this  year  we  are  estimating  just  a 
shade  over  $1  million. 

Mr.  Newman:  How  long  does  the  depart- 
ment figure  it  will  take  before  the  revenue 
and  expenditures  will  balance  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict  the  revenue  and  administrative 
and  operating  expenses.  I  would  hope  that 
perhaps  in  another  two  or  three  years  we 
might  be  at  the  break-even  point.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  take  the  entire  figure  because  of  the 
capital  expenditures;  some  are  for  new  facili- 
ties which  may  be  revenue-producing  in 
themselves  later;  some  of  them  may  be,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  what  we  term  non- 
revenue  lands;  some  of  the  shore  line,  for 
instance,  in  front  of  Ingleside  and  Long  Sault, 
which,  frankly,  is  pretty  messy.  The  commis- 
sion has  been  attempting  each  year  to  do  a 
little  shore  improvement  here  and  have  a 
proper  shoreline  to  get  the  swampy  part  of 
it  cleaned  up.  These  expenditures,  while 
they  are  part  of  tlie  commission's  budget, 
are  things  on  which  we  never  expect  any 
revenue. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  hope  that  the  department 
will  never  consider  increasing  the  admission 
fees  to  the  area,  otherwise  a  lot  of  youngsters 
will  be  deprived  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
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the  park.  I  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  will 
not  follow  the  policy  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  in  raising  the  entrance 
fees  to  parks  by  100  per  cent. 

Apparently  the  government  subsidizes  this 
park  to  the  extent  of  about  $1  million  a  year. 
May  I  then  request  that  the  hon.  Minister 
seriously  consider  establishing  parks  similar 
to  this  in  other  areas  of  the  province?  It  is 
all  well  and  good  to  have  one  in  the  eastern 
end  of  Ontario,  but  my  own  area  would 
certainly  appreciate  one  similar  to  this.  I 
made  reference  to  this  in  the  comments  on 
The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Information 
earlier,  and  I  know  that  the  fact  that  we  are 
so  close  to  the  U.S.  border,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  setting  up  of  a  park  in 
Essex  county. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  have  a  further  question, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  the  commission 
operates  a  marina  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Are  the  rates  charged  based  on  the  foot  length 
of  a  boat? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  commission  does  not 
operate  the  marina;  the  commission  lets  it 
out  on  a  tender  basis  to  a  concessionaire.  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  my  hon.  friend  what 
the  rates  are;  I  presume  he  is  talking  about 
dockage.  I  believe  it  is  on  a  per  foot  basis. 
I  cannot  tell  him  how  many  people  keep 
boats  there  for  extended  periods.  There  is 
quite  a  bit  of  use  of  the  dock  for  a  short 
period. 

In  reply  to  a  question  previously  put  by 
the    hon.    member,    the    percentage    paid   by 


Vendomatic  to  the  commission  works  out  to 
be  approximately  13  per  cent  of  gross  sales. 

Vote  2010  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Informa- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions,  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  cer- 
tain resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  continue  with  the 
Budget  debate  and  second  readings.  I  think 
that  these  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  House, 
but  if  there  is  any  time  left  we  will  take  up 
the  next  departmental  estimates,  which  will 
be  those  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs;  they  will  be  followed  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.35  o'clock,  p.m. 
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FwDAY,  March  19,  1965 


The  House  met  at  10:30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  west  gallery,  Deer  Park 
public  school,  Toronto;  in  the  east  gallery, 
C.  B.  Parsons  junior  high  school,  Toronto, 
and  Cresthaven  public  school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  have 
a  question  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts),  a  copy  of  which  has  been  submitted 
to  him. 

Since  no  address  to  Westminster  with  re- 
gard to  the  amending  formula  has  yet  been 
considered  by  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons, does  this  not  render  null  and  void  the 
resolution  passed  by  this  Legislature  last 
week? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say  the  answer  is  no. 

It  is  a  matter  of  procedural  mechanics. 
The  proposed  course  of  action  to  repatriate 
the  Constitution— which  is  the  term  that  is 
used,  be  it  accurate  or  inaccurate— was  ap- 
proved in  principle  by  the  provinces  and  the 
federal  authorities  at  Charlottetown.  The 
communique  which  came  from  the  conference 
in  Charlottetown  stated  that  agreement  in 
principle.  It  was  then  referred  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Attorneys  General  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  and  a  subsequent  conference 
was  held  there  at  which  that  agreement  was 
put  into  more  formal  style. 

The  intent  of  the  federal  government  was 
then  indicated  to  us  and  to  the  people  of 
Canada  through  the  White  Paper  which  was 
distributed  in  this  House. 

Our  resolution,  which  was  debated  and 
approved  here,  was  based  upon  the  statement 


of  intent  as  set  out  in  that  White  Paper.  If 
the  hon.  member  will  refer  to  the  White  Paper 
on  page  34,  he  will  see  where  the  government 
of  Canada  has  indicated  what  its  policy  will 
be. 

When  it  passes  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
course,  is  something  yet  again.  If  it  is  not 
approved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  then 
they  have  presented  a  policy  which  is  not 
acceptable. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Technically  we  are  in  a 
strange  position  if  they  do  not  pass  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  maintain,  of  course, 
that  we  are  not  in  a  strange  position  because 
having  reached  agreement  on  the  matter,  we 
then  presented  it  to  this  Legislature  for 
debate  and  for  acceptance  or  rejection  as  the 
case  might  be. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  For  approval! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  For  approval  or  rejec- 
tion. It  was  approved  here.  We  have 
approved  a  course  of  action  that  the  federal 
government  says  it  is  going  to  take.  Whether 
it  gets  through  the  House  of  Commons  is 
entirely  the  federal  government's  affair. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  It  is  inter- 
esting to  have  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  and  Mr.  Diefenbaker  such  firm  friends. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Obviously  our  amendment 
was  a  lot  more  valid  than  I  realized  at  the 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  any  event,  I  might 
say  that  in  looking  at  the  whole  picture  and 
tlie  procedure  here,  hon.  members  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  Legislature  of 
Nova  Scotia  approved  of  this  on  February  15, 
well  over  a  month  ago.  A  resolution  of 
approval  was  passed  on  Tuesday,  March  16, 
and  in  the  New  Brunswick  Legislature. 
Because  the  people  in  Alberta  are  not  at  work 
yet  and  we  sit  in  the  mornings,  I  do  not 
know  just  what  has  happened  there  but  I 
believe  that  Legislature  has  dealt  with  it,  too. 

I  would  just  point  out,  that  after  many 
years  we  have  reached  a  measure  of  agree- 
ment.   I  think  I  express  the  opinion  of  most 
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here,  in  any  event  as  a  result  of  our  debate, 
when  I  say  that  while  it  may  not  be  a  perfect 
document  it  represents,  in  my  view,  a  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  our  country.  We  are 
simply  trying  to  co-operate  with  the  other 
governments  in  Canada  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agree;  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Reaume:  Just  the  odd  word;  I  hap- 
pened to  be  there  yesterday  afternoon  and 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  Ottawa 
levelled  somewhat  of  an  attack  on  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province  upon  this 
issue.  I  want  to  say  that  I  disapproved  of  it. 
And  I  could  not  think  of  any  finer  time  than 
now  for  this  House  to  pass  a  resolution  by 
all  parties  showing  our  absolute  displeasure 
with  the  attitude  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  out  of  order 
at  this  particular  time. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  First  order,  resuming 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  my  party  who  have  pointed  the  many 
weaknesses  in  the  Budget  presented  by  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan). 

A  reduction  of  sales  tax  on  many  essential 
household  goods  would  have  been  well 
received  by  the  small  wage  earner  without 
substantially  affecting  the  revenues  of  this 
province. 

A  subsidy  to  the  old  age  pensioners  and 
other  people  with  a  small  income  toward  the 
payment  of  their  premiums  to  the  OHSC 
would  have  lightened  the  burden  these  older 
citizens  have  to  carry. 

The  government  should  study  the  possi- 
bility of  cancelling  completely  the  premiums 
for  hospital  services  for  people  with  an  in- 
come of  $1,000  or  less. 

Another  item  not  mentioned  in  the  Budget 
is  the  refund  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
of  taxes  paid  on  fuel  purchased  by  municipal 
transportation  systems.  I  believe  my  hon. 
friend  from  Russell  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence) 
has  requested  the  government  to  do  so  in  his 


Budget  speech  last  year.  As  he  pointed  out 
at  that  time,  buses  used  for  transportation  in 
a  municipality  do  not  use  provincial  highways 
and  an  exemption  of  taxes  would  be  as 
logical  as  an  exemption  on  fuel  used  for 
pleasure  boats. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Ottawa 
transportation  commission  pays  in  the  vicinity 
of  $350,000  a  year  in  taxes  in  full.  If  it  were 
exempt  from  this  burden,  this  well-operated 
and  much  needed  transportation  system  would 
be  able  to  give  a  better  service  and  possibly 
reduce  the  fares  to  its  customers.  In  so  doing, 
it  would  possibly  attract  many  people  who 
now  use  their  own  automobile  to  travel  to 
and  from  work  and  in  the  long  run  it  might 
also  reduce  quite  substantially  the  cost  of 
road  construction  in  the  municipality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  with  considerable 
dismay  last  week  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  South  (Mr.  Renter)  as  he  attempted 
to  poke  fun— I  suppose  that  is  what  he  thought 
he  was  doing— at  the  Opposition  and  particu- 
larly at  the  Liberal  Party.  The  only  comment 
I  care  to  make  on  his  facetious  vision  of  the 
future  is  that  he  had  better  get  himself  a 
new  crystal  ball  and  stop  making  up  fairy 
tales. 

The  record  tells  a  quite  different  tale  and 
will  so  in  the  future.  My  hon.  colleague  from 
Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume)  said  the  other  day 
that  the  government  was  acting  like  Pravda 
in  its  view  of  so-called  government  news. 
Well,  I  will  go  even  further  than  that.  This 
government  has  been  so  entrenched  so  long 
its  members  have  begun  to  think  they  in- 
vented Ontario.  Like  the  Russians,  they 
would  blithely  take  credit  for  the  sun  if  they 
thought  people  would  swallow  it. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  briefly,  by  way  of 
a  reminder  to  the  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo South,  to  the  Hepburn  administration 
which  succeeded  'in  ousting  another  long 
entrenched  Tory  government.  During  the 
Liberal  administration  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  was  established  to  assist 
local  government  in  solving  depression-in- 
duced problems. 

The  Industrial  Standards  Act  was  approved 
to  regulate  and  upgrade  working  conditions 
and  hours  in  Ontario  industry. 

After  a  federal-provincial  conference  in 
1936  discussions  were  opened  on  such  items 
as  constitutional  amendments,  financial  re- 
lationships  and  unemployment. 

The  Liberal  government  of  Ontario  became 
the  first  to  take  advantage  of  federal  legisla- 
tion under  which  Ottawa  and  the  provinces 
could  share  in  the  cost  of  pensions  for  the 
blind. 
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Ontario  relieved  the  municipalities  of  their 
share  of  the  costs  of  old  age  pensions  and 
mothers'  allowances  and  set  up  monthly  pay- 
ments to  blind  persons  over  the  age  of  40. 

The  system  of  loans  to  farmers'  co-opera- 
tives was  broadened  and  compulsory  milk 
pasteurization  was  approved  on  all  milk  sold 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Ontario  to  alleviate 
the  burden  of  tuberculosis  which  at  that  time 
was  affecting  hundreds  of  children. 

The  hon.  member  might  also  be  interested 
to  know  that  it  was  the  Liberal  government 
which  petitioned  Parliament  to  repeal  The 
Canada  Temperance   Act  in  Ontario. 

An  unemployment  insurance  Act  was  ap- 
proved, the  forerunner  of  the  national  un- 
employment insurance  plan. 

I  could  go  on  at  length.  As  for  the  future, 
more  progressive  legislation  for  Ontario  is  in 
store  when  we  in  the  Liberal  Party  resume 
power  in  this  province. 

As  for  the  ridiculous  remarks  about  the 
member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer),  I  would 
like  to  say  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
thorough  and  dogged  persistence  of  the 
Opposition  and  notably  our  hon.  leader  (Mr. 
Thompson),  Ontario  would  be  caught  in  the 
clutches  of  such  infamous  legislation  as  Bill 
No.  99  of  the  last  session. 

Make  fun,  but  it  is  we  who  will  have  the 
last  laugh  when  the  votes  are  counted. 

Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  rather  sorry 
that  the  vision  of  my  hon.  friend  is  so  cloudy. 
He  reminds  me  of  the  fairy  tale  queen  who 
commanded  her  looking  glass  to  tell  her  she 
was  the  fairest  of  them  all. 

It  is  quite  astonishing  when  you  realize 
that  this  image  of  perfection  is  even  projected 
to  the  young  boys  who  serve  us  here  in  this 
House,  yovmg  boys  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
the  province  for  this  great  honour. 

I  understand  most  of  them  say  they  are 
Tories.  I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time 
though  that  I  have  talked  to  many  of  them 
and  I  do  not  think  their  convictions  are  very 
strong.  Before  it  is  too  late,  I  would  urge 
these  future  citizens  of  tomorrow  to  widen 
their  horizons,  to  listen  and  observe  and 
make  note  of  what  transpires  in  this  House. 

Perhaps  they  all  aspire  to  be  Cabinet  Min- 
isters and  if  so  this  is  commendable  but  I 
am  afraid  they  are  in  for  the  same  disappoint- 
ment as  hon.  members  opposite  are  if  they 
can  see  only  a  Tory  future  in  Ontario.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  debate  on  the  repatriation  of  our  Con- 
stitution. I  would  have  liked  to  have  taken 
part  in  what  I  consider  the  most  important 
debate  that  has  taken  place  in  this  Legisla- 
ture since  my  election  in  1963. 


I  felt,  however,  that  this  matter  should  be 
left  to  the  constitutional  experts  and  would, 
at  this  time,  like  to  congratulate  my  hon. 
confreres  who  have  kept  this  debate  at  such 
a  high  level. 

I  would  be  remiss  of  my  duty  if  I  did  not, 
at  this  time,  offer  my  sincere  congratulations 
to  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart) 
for  his  very  clear  statement  on  this  matter.  I 
also  would  like  to  offer  him  my  most  sincere 
felicitations  for  having  delivered  an  impor- 
tant part  of  his  remarks  in  the  French  lan- 
guage and  I  would  say  to  him  that  he  need 
not  offer  any  excuses  to  anyone  because  his 
use  of  the  French  language  was  impeccable. 

I  need  not  say  that  I,  along  with  the  other 
hon.  members  of  this  Legislature,  have  en- 
joyed the  tremendous  contribution  made  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha). 
As  usual,  his  remarks  were  to  the  point  and  he 
gave  us  a  remarkable  lesson  of  the  history  of 
Confederation.  His  contribution  to  this  de- 
bate will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who  had 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  him.  His  were 
remarks  of  a  statesman  not  a  politician.  I 
think  perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  is  both! 

I  also  think  the  hon.  members  for  River- 
dale  (Mr.  Renwick),  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden) 
and  Forest  Hill  (Mr.  Dunlop)  also  made  very 
valuable  contributions  to  this  debate. 

The  hon.  leaders  of  all  three  parties  also 
made  quite  a  contribution  by  keeping  this 
debate  at  such  a  high  level. 

This  was  quite  refreshing  after  some  of  the 
shouting  matches  that  took  place  in  this 
Legislature  during  the  preceding  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
comment  on  the  publication  of  the  first  part 
of  the  report  of  the  Laurendeau-Dunton  com- 
mission on  bilingualism  and  biculturalism 
which  has  made  the  headlines  of  the  press  in 
this  province.  I  have  been  very  impressed  by 
the  editorials  in  the  newspapers  throughout 
this  province  on  this  report.  Incidentally, 
would  it  be  too  much  to  suggest  through  you 
to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  of  this  prov- 
ince an  expenditure  of  $108  in  order  to 
present  each  of  the  members  of  this  Legisla- 
ture with  a  copy  of  this  valuable  report? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  It 
would  cost  $216  if  we  got  it  in  English  and 
French. 

Mr.  Racine:  Well,  I  think  possibly  it  might 
be  quite  valuable  to  have  the  bilingual  report, 
but  I  think  it  might  be  useful  to  have  perhaps 
just  the  English  report  for  the  majority  of 
the  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  was  very 
impressed  by  the  remarks  made  by  our  hon. 
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Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  when  asked  to 
comment  on  the  report.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate him  very  heartily. 

I  had  felt  that,  perhaps,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner),  or  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile), 
or  the  hon.  members  for  Stormont  (Mr.  Guin- 
don).  Glengarry  (Mr.  Villeneuve)  or  Nickel 
Belt  (Mr.  Demers)  might  have  praised  their 
leader  on  that  occasion.  However,  I  would 
like  to  believe  that  everyone  in  this  House 
would  join  me  in  these  felicitations. 

Might  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that  he  is  now  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
really  bring  unity  to  this  country.  Would  it 
be  presumptuous  to  suggest  to  him  that  the 
Cabinet  spend  one  or  two  sessions,  or  more 
if  necessary,  to  study  this  report  in  depth? 

We  must  realize  that  much  of  the  discontent 
now  existing  in  Quebec  comes  from  the  in- 
equality of  treatment  given  in  the  other  prov- 
inces to  the  French-speaking  minority.  And, 
may  I  add,  conditions  in  Ontario  have  not, 
over  the  years,  been  any  better  than  In  the 
other  provinces. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  think  it  may  not 
be  superfluous  to  repeat  it,  that  in  Quebec, 
everyone,  no  matter  his  creed,  or  race,  re- 
ceives the  education  of  his  choice.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  great  McGill  University, 
because  of  its  large  numbers  of  wealthy 
graduates,  is  enjoying  tremendous  advantages 
over  Laval,  Montreal  and  Sherbrooke,  because 
the  grants  it  receives  are  on  the  same  per 
capita  basis.  Because  of  this  wonderful 
arrangement,  there  is  little  friction  in  Quebec 
on  the  question  of  education. 

I  wonder  whether  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter realizes  that,  by  finding  an  immediate 
solution  to  the  question  of  education  in  this 
province,  he  can  bring  this  vital  problem  to  a 
head.  Does  he  realize  that  by  granting 
equality  in  education  in  this  province  to 
everyone,  he  might  reduce  by  many  months 
the  filing  of  the  final  report  of  the  Lauren- 
deau-Dunton  commission,  because  the 
example  of  the  province  of  Ontario  would 
soon  spread  to  all  provinces  and,  two  years 
hence,  on  the  anniversary  of  Confederation, 
we  would  all  rejoice  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
really  united  country? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  few  months  I  have 
been  asked  by  many  people  if  I  thought  it 
necessary  for  everyone  in  this  country  to  learn 
the  French  language.  And  my  answer  has 
always  been  a  very  categorical  "no!"  I  have 
said,  however,  that  facilities  should  be  made 
available  to  all  who  wanted  to  learn  the 
French  language.  I  believe,  however,  that  it 
would  be  extremely  useful  for  the  teachers. 


the  politicians,  the  businessman,  and  many 
others  to  learn  the  French  language  and  to 
speak  it  fluently.  Not  only  would  it  make  it 
easier  to  understand  their  French-speaking 
counterparts  but  it  would  open  up  a  tre- 
mendous source  of  culture  for  them.  This 
would  open  to  them  an  immense  wealth  of 
untapped  resources  which  they  have  not  had 
a  chance  of  partaking  till  now. 

We  often  hear  of  the  tremendous  material 
wealth  of  this  country  and  this  province.  But 
are  we  not  poor  in  culture?  After  all,  material 
wealth  alone  does  not  bring  happiness. 
History  teaches  us  that  countries  which  gave 
priority  to  development  of  wealth  at  the 
expense  of  real  culture  were  soon  replaced  by 
countries  which  gave  priority  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  ago,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  made  an 
announcement  to  the  effect  that  provincial 
grants  would  be  given  to  help  Ontario  school 
boards  provide  text  books  for  students  in 
grades  11  and  12.  The  grants  will  be  $20 
per  pupfl  but  will  be  cut  to  $10  a  pupil  in 
1966  after  school  boards  build  up  a  stock  of 
books  which  will  not  have  to  be  replaced. 

The  hon.  Minister  said  that  while  the  grants 
may  cover  the  total  cost  in  some  areas, 
his  department  expects  most  school  boards 
to  supplement  the  provincial  subsidies.  The 
move  is  an  extension  of  a  programme  started 
in  1964  when  grants  of  $12  per  pupil  were 
made  for  text  books  for  students  in  grades  9 
and  10.  That  grant  has  been  cut  by  half 
this  year. 

This  announcement  had  been  received 
with  very  great  enthusiasm  by  all  parents  with 
children  attending  high  school,  especially 
those  whose  children  attend  private  schools. 
The  hon.  Minister's  statement  had  been  taken 
to  mean  that  free  texts  would  be  given  to  all 
students  attending  grades  11  and  12. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  records  a 
letter  sent  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
by  the  principals  of  five  high  schools  in  my 
area: 

Mr.  Davis: 

The  newspaper  accounts  of  Wednesday 
last,  carried  the  good  news  to  the  parents 
of  Ontario  of  free  texts  for  grades  11  and 
12.  As  yet,  no  official  confirmation  from 
your  department  has  been  received,  but  an 
interpretation  of  the  newspaper  article 
through  the  province  is  that  private  schools 
are  not  included.  As  you  are  aware,  over 
30,000  students  are  in  private  schools  in 
the  province,  with  approximately  26,800 
in  the  Cathohc  private  schools.  Your  state- 
ment, before  the  last  election,  announcing 
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your  intention  to  assist  families  with  free 
texts,  drew  most  favourable  commendation. 
There  was  no  hint  at  that  time  that  any 
students  of  Ontario  famihes  were  to  be 
excluded. 

In  the  light,  Mr.  Davis,  of  your  policy 
of  providing,  with  no  limitation,  scholar- 
ships for  Ontario  students  obtaining  80 
per  cent,  could  not  some  similar  arrange- 
ment be  viable  for  text  book  aid?  Imple- 
mentation will  provide  a  large  headache, 
possibly  of  migrane  proportions.  Perhaps 
a  direct  grant  to  the  parents  for  this 
purpose,  or  to  the  school  or  even  through 
our  collegiate  institute  board,  might  be 
considered.  We  could  make  our  needs 
known  to  them  and  be  supervised  by  them. 
If,  in  your  opinion,  it  were  academically 
desirable,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  it  could 
be  administratively  feasible. 

The  federal  government  youth  allowance 
cheque  doesn't  distinguish  between  stu- 
dents attending  public  or  private  schools, 
so  long  as  school  is  attended.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  religion 
or  religious  knowledge.  But  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  total  school  population  in 
Ontario,  whose  parents  are  taxpayers  and 
who  are  paying  for  the  "free"  texts  to 
grades  11  and  12,  are  receiving  no  benefit. 

Your  clear,  concise  statements  and  ex- 
cellent programme  in  equalization  grants 
for  the  equality  of  opportunity  in  education 
have  been  enlightened.  Could  you  not 
now  focus  your  attention  on  this  minor 
oversight  and  rethink  the  posture  assumed 
about  "free"  texts?  Parents  are  asking  us 
the  question,  "Why  are  we  excluded?"  The 
question  is  legitimate  and  valid  in  the  light 
of  taxation  for  education  both  direct  and 
indirect.  Would  it  be  possible  to  provide 
an  answer  for  the  parents  of  our  2,900 
students,  please? 

And  this  is  signed  by  five  principals  of  private 
high  schools  in  Ottawa. 

Situations  like  the  one  I  mentioned  have 
existed  in  this  province  for  a  long  time  now. 
I  know  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  will 
tell  nie  that  because  they  are  private  schools 
they  are  not  entitled  to  grants.  But  I,  along 
with  a  very  large  number  of  the  residents  of 
this  province,  am  not  satisfied  with  this 
answer.  Catholics  in  this  province  are  ready 
to  play  their  role  in  the  development  of 
commerce  and  industry  and  in  its  institutions 
of  learning,  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Going  back  to  the  Laurendeau-Dunton 
report,  I  would  like  to  give  the  hon.  members 


of  this  House  a  resume  of  a  brief  presented 
to  that  commission  by  the  association  of 
Franco-Ontarian  teachers.  I  will  quote  from 
the  Globe  and  Mail  of  March  2,  1965.  The 
heading  is: 

Ontario  Asked  To  Subsidize 
Bilingual  High  Schools 

The  association  of  Franco-Ontarian 
teachers  is  urging  construction  of  a  number 
of  French-language  high  schools  in  the 
province  to  correct  a  situation  through 
which  the  association  contends  Franco- 
Ontarians  are  considered  second-class 
citizens. 

The  3,500-member  association  makes  its 
recommendation  in  a  brief  presented  to  the 
Royal  commission  on  bilingualism  and  bi- 
culturalism  today.  The  association  notes 
that  though  there  are  bihngual  primary 
schools  in  the  province,  students  finishing 
the  primary  courses  face  a  complete  change 
in  the  pattern  of  their  education  when  they 
enter  high  school  where  everything  but 
French  is  taught  in  English. 

'The  French  culture  is  thus  terminated 
with  grade  8,'  the  association  states,  'hence 
the  Franco-Ontarian  is  considered  inferior, 
a  second-class  citizen.' 

The  association  asserts  that  so-called 
bilingual  high  schools  in  the  province  are, 
in  fact,  not  bilingual.  At  private  high 
schools,  it  maintains,  teaching  can  be  bi- 
lingual only  at  the  risk  of  presenting 
students  with  a  lower  standing  to  depart- 
mental examinations  and  hence  to  vmi- 
versity  admitting  boards. 

'In  the  private  high  schools,  administered 
at  the  expense  of  the  parents  of  the  students 
and  of  the  religious  orders,  more  French 
is  tolerated,'  the  association  states,  'but 
departmental  examinations  must  be  written 
in  English,  and  papers  are  set  according  to 
English  text  books.  How  can  the  students 
qualify  unless  French  culture  is  again 
sacrificed  to  the  needs  of  the  examinations? 

The  schools  envisaged  by  the  association 
would  be  fully  subsidized  by  the  province. 
English  would  be  taught  only  as  a  language 
and  all  other  classes  conducted  in  French. 

In  addition  to  helping  students,  the 
association  feels  the  schools  would  perform 
an  immeasurable  service  to  Franco- 
Ontarian  teachers,  who,  it  asserts,  cannot 
serve  the  French  minority  in  Ontario  in  the 
same  way  their  Enghsh  counterparts  do  in 
Quebec. 

'French-speaking  teachers  and  students 
in  our  high  schools  have  the  clear  impres- 
sion they  are  not  at  home,'  the  association 
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'  '-Cdntends,  'that  French  is  a  handicap  which 
'•'  will  prevent  promotions  and  that  the  value 
of  their  culture  is  quite  imaginary.' 

The  association  also  recommends  that: 

The  province  subsidize  private  high 
schools,  turning  them  into  public  high 
schools  of  French  culture; 

creation  of  a  ministry  or  a  commission 
to  administer  Franco-Ontarian  primary  and 
high  schools  policy; 

recognition  and  encouragement  of  French 
colleges  of  culture,  to  be  affiliated  with 
universities;  and 

establishment  of  a  French  college  of 
education  for  teacher  training. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  private  schools  in  the  province  where  the 
primary  language  is  English  would  also  like 
recognition  by  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  very  same  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  the  attitude  of 
the  politicians  of  Quebec  regarding  the  ques- 
tion of  education.  We  have  heard  many 
eloquent  pleas  by  many  educationalists  saying 
that  problems  of  education  are  to  be  handled 
strictly  by  the  provinces. 

However,  I  would  like  to  quote  part  of 
an  address  delivered  by  a  top  educationalist 
of  that  province  at  a  meeting  of  the  Montreal 
Richelieu  Club  some  time  last  year.  Mr. 
Treffle  Boulanger,  executive  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Catholic  school  commission 
of  Montreal,  had  this  to  say: 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  federal  de- 
partment of  education? 

He  even  went  as  far  as  suggesting  two 
departments— one  French  and  one  English— 
and  he  continued  thus: 

What  will  be  the  purpose  of  those  long 
and  learned  considerations  on  bilingualism 
and  biculturahsm  in  Canada  if,  basically, 
there  are  no  schools  which  will  permit  the 
development  of  French  culture? 

And  further  in  lus  address,  Mr.  Boulanger 
said  that  the  present  conditions  in  the  nine 
other  provinces  give  the  separatists  a  good 
argument  for  their  cause,  although  he  believes 
that  their  formula  is  only  acceptable  as  a  last 
recourse.  At  the  end  of  his  address  he  quoted 
an  eminent  educator.  Rev.  Father  Ares,  as 
saying: 

I  persist  in  believing  that  these  minorities 
are  part  of  our  national  community  and 
that,  consequently,  they  suffer  violence  and 
injustice;  that  the  entire  community  is 
deprived  of  its  rights,  in  its  body  and  its 
soul,  and  that  it  should  rise  to  defend 
them,  in  order  to  defend  ourselves. 


And  he  ends  thus: 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  prepared 
to  bear  my  share  of  sacrifices  and  take  my 
share  of  risks  to  go  to  their  defence.  As 
long  as  there  will  be  anywhere  in  Canada 
any  of  my  French-speaking  brothers  who 
are  deprived  of  their  proper  training  and 
the  development  of  their  personality  accord- 
ing to  their  race  and  their  religious  beliefs, 
I  shall  not  have  a  clear  conscience  and  I 
shall  strive  to  find  a  solution  to  their 
suffering. 

One  of  the  briefs  presented  to  the  Laur- 
endeau-Dunton  commission  in  the  past  few 
days  was  one  by  the  French-Canadian 
educational  association  of  Ontario.  Its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Roger  Seguin,  QC,  is  well-known  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and  has  recently  been 
named  a  member  of  the  Ontario  advisory 
committee  on  Confederation. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  you  this  entire 
brief.  I  would,  however,  like  to  give  some  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  brief: 

They  demand  for  the  French  minorities 
throughout  Canada  and  for  the  French 
minority  in  Ontario  the  same  treatment  that 
is  received  by  the  English-speaking  minorities 
in  Quebec  and,  more  specifically: 

1.  That  French  be  recognized  as  the 
main  language,  and  English  the  secondary 
one,  for  Franco-Ontarians. 

2.  That  all  teaching  be  done  in  French, 
from  the  elementary  to  secondary,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  the  teaching  of 
English. 

3.  That  no  attempt  be  made  to  impose 
a  second  language  on  our  children  until 
such  time  as  they  have  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue. 

4.  Per  capita  distribution  of  all  moneys 
collected  for  educational  facilities,  includ- 
ing the  university  education. 

5.  Appointment  of  a  superintendent  of 
French  schools  with  full  authority  to 
administer  our  schools  and  our  entire  edu- 
cational system. 

The  final  demands  in  the  brief  are  as  follow: 
We  respectfully  submit  to  your  commis- 
sion    the    following     demands    from     the 
French-speaking  population  of  the  province 
of  Ontario: 

1.  In  the  area  of  taxation.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  in  1964  all  taxes  paid  by 
public  utilities  go  to  the  public  schools. 
However,  the  utilities  belong  to  Catholics 
as  well  as  Protestants. 

2.  Crown  corporations.  The  central  gov- 
ernment does  not  pay  taxes  on  its  proper- 
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ties,  CNR  and  other  Crown  corporations, 
but  gives  subsidies  paid  directly  to  muni- 
cipalities. Because  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
law,  not  one  penny  of  these  subsidies  is 
paid  to  separate  schools. 

3.  Large  corporations.  Many  large  cor- 
porations would  like  to  pay  part  of  their 
taxes  for  the  support  of  separate  schools. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  although 
article  58  of  the  separate  school  Act  per- 
mits that  their  assessment  be  given  to 
separate  school,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
do  so.  The  difficulty  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  share  of  the  assessment  is  based 
on  the  number  of  shares  held  by  Catholics. 
Consequently,  in  view  of  the  continuous 
changes  of  the  shareholders,  this  becomes 
impossible.  It  is  impossible  for  directors 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  shares 
owned  by  Catholics  in  large  corporations. 

4.  Taxes  paid  by  the  federal  government 
on  a  property  rented  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  of  Ottawa  have  to  be  paid  to 
public  schools. 

5.  In  the  case  of  mixed  marriages,  the 
father,  being  a  non-Catholic,  may  not  pay 
his  taxes  to  separate  schools  although  his 
children  are  attending  these  schools. 

6.  In  the  cases  of  the  estate  of  a  Catholic, 
which  estate  is  administered  by  a  trust 
company,  all  school  taxes  have  to  be  paid 
to  the  public  school  system  until  the  final 
settlement  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  mentioning  some  of 
the  demands  made  by  that  group.  I  believe 
I  have  given  enough  facts  for  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  understand  the  problem. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  through  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
once  more  to  make  himself  the  champion  of 
national  unity  by  making  sure  that  justice 
is  done  to  all  the  citizens  of  this  province. 
As  I  have  previously  said,  the  settlement  of 
the  problems  I  mentioned  earlier  would  have 
much  to  do  with  saving  Confederation. 

Ontario  holds  the  key  to  that  problem. 
What  shall  we  do  about  it?  I  might  perhaps 
ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  and  Min- 
ister of  Citizenship  if  he  would  be  the 
advocate  of  that  group  in  Cabinet  and 
in  caucus.  He  saw  fit  to  defend  the  right 
of  the  few  football  players  on  Monday, 
February  22.  It  might  be  useful  to  read  his 
declaration,  but  I  think  all  hon.  members 
have  read  it  and  I  would  just  ask  him  to 
be  as  eloquent  in  the  defence  of  the  minority 
I  am  talking  about  now,  as  he  was  in  the 
defence  of  the  football  players. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can  assure  you  is 


that  whatever  the  Cabinet  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  dogs,  it  will  have  the 
gratitude  of  the  entire  population  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  (Dufferin-Simcoe):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  this  debate 
I  would  like  first  of  all  to  extend  to  you  my 
personal  thanks  for  your  many  kindnesses  to 
me  and  also  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excel- 
lent manner  in  which  you  preside  over  the 
deliberations  of  this  House. 

In  this  debate  may  I  emphasize  that  what  I 
have  to  say  is  in  no  way  political  and  I  am 
quite  sure  it  will  not  be  controversial.  The 
views  I  am  expressing  are,  in  general,  my 
own.  I  do  not  want  to  bore  the  hon.  members 
with  stati.stics.  I  am  sure  they  will  agree 
they  are  usually  boring. 

First,  let  me  pay  tribute  to  my  hon.  col- 
leagues in  the  LCBO  and  LLBO  and  also 
those  in  charge  of  the  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction  research  foundation. 

The  chairman  of  the  LCBO,  Mr.  Shepherd, 
is  intensely  interested  in  this  subject  we  are 
discussing  today.  He  has  given  freely  of  his 
time  and  his  great  talents  to  the  betterment 
of  conditions  in  the  industry  and,  in  partic- 
ular, to  this  problem  of  alcoholism  which  I 
want  to  discuss.  No  one  could  be  more 
co-operative,  and  no  one  is  more  interested 
in  moderation  and  in  trying  to  help  the 
unfortunate  men  and  women  who  are  alco- 
holics, than  the  chairman  of  the  liquor  control 
board. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  has 
indicated,  time  and  time  again,  that  he  is 
concerned  about  this  problem,  not  just  as  a 
problem  of  law  enforcement;  he  is  concerned 
about  it  as  a  social  problem,  as  a  moral 
problem,  as  a  welfare  problem,  and  as  a 
health  problem.  He  knows,  as  all  of  us  know, 
that  we  have  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem  in  this  province.  He  has  said  on 
many  occasions  that  our  greatest  asset  is  our 
people,  that  everything  revolves  around 
people.  It  is  necessary  that  we  have  physical, 
moral  and  mental  fitness  in  all  our  people.  I 
say  that  alcoholism  involves  all  three.  It 
touches  each  one  of  them.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  physical  fitness  of  people,  with  the  moral 
fitness  of  people  and  the  mental  fitness  of 
every  person.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  do  anything  and  every- 
thing to  assist  in  this  work  of  educating  the 
people  of  this  province  to  be  moderate  and 
temperate  in  their  drinking  habits. 

Time  and  time  again  he  has  expressed  the 
view  that  he  is  concerned  about  this  problem 
and  also  with  the  ever-increasing  volume  of 
sales.    But  he  knows,  as  all  of  us  know,  that 
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in  a  democracy  people  can  buy  and  you 
cannot  stop  them  from  buying;  but  we  are 
concerned,  nevertheless,  with  the  ever-in- 
creasing sales  of  alcoholic  beverages.  We 
need  the  continued  support,  sympathy,  under- 
standing and  encouragement  of  every  hon. 
member  of  this  House  because  this  is  every- 
body's business  and  everybody's  problem. 

I  would  be  most  remiss  if  I  did  not  express 
my  personal  appreciation  to  hon.  members 
of  all  sides  of  the  House  for  their  kindness 
to  me  on  so  many  occasions  when  I  happened 
to  be  in  their  local  constituencies  and  in  their 
home  communities. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  how  much  the 
newspapers  and  news  media  of  this  province 
have  helped  in  our  work  by  focusing  attention 
on  this  important  problem.  Most  of  the  daily 
newspapers  have  had  articles  on  alcoholism 
during  the  past  year  and  I  am  indeed  grateful 
to  them  for  their  great  assistance.  Without 
their  aid  I  am  sure  we  would  not  be  able  to 
report  that  the  incidence  of  alcoholism  had 
not  increased.  These  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  people  have  rendered  a  great  public 
service  and  made  a  noteworthy  contribution 
toward  making  Ontario  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  Canadian 
federation  on  alcohol  problems  for  their 
great  assistance  in  this  field.  Their  youth  pro- 
gramme has  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
teenage  group  and  we  are  very  appreciative 
of  any  help  we  receive  from  any  quarter.  All 
of  us  are  interested  in  the  well-being  of  our 
fellow  men.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  this 
is  not  a  political  problem  because  it  is  a 
problem  that  transcends  party  and  political 
affiliations. 

Alcoholism  is  no  new  problem.  There 
were  laws  designed  to  curb  it  inscribed  on 
stone  tablets  salvaged  from  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonian realm  of  Hammurabi  2,100  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Wine  and  beer  were  the  problem 
then.  Whisky  and  gin  awaited  tlie  invention 
of  the  still  3,000  years  later.  There  is  still  no 
generally  accepted  medical  definition  of 
alcoholism  and  experts  cannot  agree  whether 
it  comes  under  the  heading  of  a  disease  or  a 
"behavioural  disorder."  Several  years  ago 
the  world  health  organization  identified  it 
as  a  disease,  but  the  Canadian  medical  asso- 
ciation has  never  expressed  an  opinion. 

I  say  that  the  reluctance  of  the  Canadian 
medical  association,  to  make  up  its  mind  as  to 
whether  alcoholism  is  a  disease  or  a  question 
of  behavioural  disorder,  poses  many  problems 
—as  you  can  well  imagine. 

If  alcoholism  is  a  disease,  then  the  patient 
should  be  treated  as  a  sick  person;  if  it  is  a 


behavioural  disorder,  then  of  course  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  law  enforcement.  So  I 
say  we  would  like  the  Canadian  medical  asso- 
ciation to  make  up  its  mind.  It  might  help 
to  solve  the  problem  to  have  the  voice  of 
Canadian  experts  join  with  the  experts 
throughout  the  world.  Better  still,  it  might 
help  push  governments  towards  solution  of 
the  problem  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  research  foun- 
dation. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Governments 
should  not  have  to  be  pushed. 

Mr,  Downer:  I  am  not  talking  about 
government;  I  said  that  the  Canadian  medical 
association  cannot  make  up  its  mind,  and  it 
leaves  us  in  a  rather  difficult  position.  I  say 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  government, 
because  that  is  where  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility lies.  The  Netherlands  has  treated 
intoxication  as  a  public  health  problem  since 
1900.  As  a  result  the  alcoholic  in  that  nation 
is  relatively  rare. 

In  Ontario,  alcoholism  accounts  for  ten  per 
cent  of  all  first  admissions  to  our  mental  hos- 
pitals. It  is  responsible  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  11,000  convictions  for  impaired 
driving  each  year.  These  are  usually  patho- 
logical drinkers— people  with  medical  symp- 
toms who,  drunk  or  sober,  have  difficulty  in 
assessing  surroundings  and  understanding  the 
meaning  of  what  they  see.  He  has  difficulty 
in  making  judgments  and  in  remaining  con- 
sistent to  a  planned  course.  These  figures  are 
alarming  enough  but  they  do  not  represent 
the  whole  story  by  any  means.  It  is  estimated 
that  only  a  small  percentage— perhaps  ten 
per  cent— ever  seek  any  form  of  help. 

The  problem,  of  course,  has  come  into 
increasing  prominence  during  the  past  100 
years.  This  prominence  has  not  resulted  from 
an  increase  in  alcoholism  alone  but  from  a 
greater  sense  of  social  responsibility.  This 
humanitarian  interest  and  the  resulting  prom- 
inence has  increased  the  demands  for  solu- 
tions of  the  problem.  The  problem  of 
alcoholism  is  not  only  one  of  important 
magnitude  but  also  one  that  is  very  compli- 
cated. Alcoholism  is  drinking,  of  course.  It 
involves  drinking.  It  involves  drunkenness, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

But  let  us  remember  that  all  drinking  and  all 
drunkenness  does  not  involve  alcoholism. 
There  are  people  who  drink  to  excess  and  still 
are  not  alcoholics. 

The  first  question  that  comes  to  our  minds 
is  what  causes  alcoholism— this  disease  that 
numbers  more  than  90,000  in  Ontario  alone, 
among  its  victims  and  which  is  responsible  for 
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a. vast  amount  of  human  suffering  and  broken 
homes. 

The  above  figures  are  only  an  estimate. 
One  thing  of  which  we  are  sure  is  that  from 
our  studies  it  can  be  estimated  that  for  each 
alcohohc  person  there  are  at  least  three 
other  people  affected.  The  children  are 
affected  of  course,  very  definitely,  by  living 
in  the  home  with  an  alcoholic  parent.  The 
behaviour  of  the  alcoholic  parent  is  unpre- 
dictable and  unintelligible  to  a  child  and  the 
problem  will  eventually  lead  to  the  breakup 
of  the  home,  the  children  often  ending  up  as 
wards  of  the  children's  aid  society. 

We  do  know  that  an  alcoholic  is  a  man 
or  woman  who  has  learned  an  artificial  way  to 
cope  with  life.  We  all  have  problems  at 
some  time  but  the  alcoholic  is  the  individual 
>Vho  has  learned  to  cushion  his  personal 
difficulties  with  a  chemical  comfort— alcohol. 
"  The  chronic  alcoholic  can  be  a  very  sick 
person  physically  as  a  result  of  too  much 
alcohol  taken  too  often  and  to  the  neglect  of 
adequate  nutrition  and  a  reasonable  pattern 
of  living.  He  is  a  sick  person  in  need  of  treat- 
rtient  and  rehabilitation;  and,  in  the  alcoholic, 
as  in  other  illnesses,  there  are  degrees  of 
coinplications.  As  in  other  illnesses,  there 
are  psychological,  social  and  possibly  spiritual 
overtones,  as  well  as  physical  involvement.  A 
recent  study  showed  that  college  students 
from  homes  where  abstinence  was  taught  in 
&  rigid  manner,  had  more  problem-drinking 
symptoms  than  those  who  came  from  non- 
abstinence  homes.  It  is  essential  not  to 
surround  alcohol  with  psychological  conflict. 
Teaching  with  love,  avoiding  moralistic 
threats,  and  emphasizing  what  we  are  for, 
rather  than  what  we  are  against,  are  all  a 
part  of  a  sound  approach. 

The  alcoholic  is  a  person  who  needs  help 
and  who  can,  in  most  cases,  benefit  from 
well-informed  and  understanding  counselling. 
Admittedly,  there  are  some  very  advanced 
chronic  alcoholics  in  whom  organic  deteriora- 
tion has  reached  a  stage  which  cannot  be 
reversed  by  any  known  methods,  but  such 
cases  have  developed  over  a  long  period  of 
time  and  could  most  likely  have  been  arrested 
at  a  much  earlier  stage  by  the  introduction  of 
appropriate  treatment  techniques.  I  am  happy 
to  state  here  this  morning  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  such  constructive  intervention  are 
increasing  almost  daily  in  Ontario.  But  there 
remains  still  a  substantial  lag  between  the 
demand  for  alcoholism  treatment  services  and 
the  availability  of  trained  personnel. 

Over  the  past  decade  or  so,  there  has  been 
an  appreciable  change  in  the  climate  in 
which  alcoholics  exist.  This  does  not  mean, 
as  some  have  suggested,  that  it  is  today  more 


comfortable  to  be  an  alcoholic.  It  means 
rather  that  in  1965  in  Ontario  it  is  easier 
to  admit  that  one  is  an  alcoholic  and  to 
ask  help  for  that  condition. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  this  im- 
provement in  climate,  beginning  with  the 
rapid  spread  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  from 
its  birth  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1935.  By  the  way, 
measured  in  terms  of  results,  no  organization 
has  done  so  much  for  the  alcoholic  as  Alco- 
holics Anonymous.  In  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
they  say  that  for  every  four  who  join,  two  are 
rehabilitated  successfully,  one  goes  back,  and 
one  dies.  The  foundation  of  the  Yale  centre 
of  alcohol  studies  also  has  contributed  a 
great  deal.  And  then  the  acceptance  by  pro- 
vincial governments  of  responsibility  in 
research,  treatment  and  public  education 
relevant  to  the  alcoholic  has  also  improved 
the   climate   tremendously. 

As  you  know,  Canada's  first  official  pro- 
gramme got  under  way  in  1949,  right  here  in 
our  own  province,  with  the  passage  of  Bill 
173  establishing  the  alcoholism  research 
foundation— since  renamed  tlie  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Addiction  Research  Foundation.  I 
would  like  to  say  here  that  we  have  the  finest 
foundation,  not  only  in  Canada  but  on  the 
North  American  continent.  This  was  brought 
home  to  me  very  clearly  not  too  long  ago 
when  directors  of  the  various  state  founda- 
tions were  meeting  together  and  I  was  asking 
them  about  some  problems  we  have  here, 
and  they  said:  "Why  ask  us?  You  have  the 
best  research  foundation  of  its  kind  in  the 
province  of  Ontario." 

At  the  foundation,  we  have  Mr.  David 
Archibald  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  field.  He  is  president  of 
the  American  association,  which  is  a  tribute 
to  him  and  to  our  people.  We  have  Dr. 
Gordon  Bell  and  others,  pioneers  in  the  field, 
who  are  working  day  and  night  to  find  a 
solution. 

The  Harbord  Street  clinic  is  only  one  of 
a  number  run  by  the  foundation.  Its  purpose 
is  to  provide  a  central  point  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes  and  clinical  training  and  for 
assisting  other  community  agencies  in  coping 
with  serious  problems.  The  foundation  has 
branches  in  Fort  William,  Hamilton,  London 
and  Ottawa  as  well  as  these  in  Toronto. 

At  Mimico  we  have  what  is  known  as  the 
alcoholic  reclamation  clinic  which  was 
opened  in  May  1961,  so  that  repeating  alco- 
holic offenders  may  be  committed  for  treat- 
ment rather  than  for  punishment.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Gross- 
man) will  bear  me  out;  this  clinic  has  proved 
of  inestimable  value  in  that  between  45  per 
cent  and  50  per  cent  have  been  discharged 
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with  a  favourable  prognosis.  This  is  a  very 
good  record  indeed,  because  only  the  hard 
core  of  alcoholics  is  admitted  to  this  clinic. 
Those  who  show  favourable  progress  are 
referred  to  interested  community  groups  on 
their  discharge. 

We  have  the  clinic  operated  by  the  Salva- 
tion Army  at  160  Jarvis  Street  known  as  the 
Harbour  Light  clinic;  it  too,  has  an  amazing 
record.  Out  of  the  hundreds  treated  there, 
almost  half  are  rehabilitated.  Countless 
families  have  been  reunited  and  homes 
restored.  Let  me  pay  tribute  to  the  Salvation 
Army  and  to  Brigadier  Joshua  Monk  who 
are  doing  such  a  magnificent  job.  Four  nights 
a  week  drunks  get  dressed  up  and  put  on  a 
party.  The  guests  are  about  200  down-and- 
outs,  desperately  sick,  lonely,  needy  men,  in- 
vited off  the  street.  In  true  Army  style,  the 
residents  join  in  a  rousing  prayer  meeting. 
Then  they  serve  them  good  food,  sometimes 
with  something  to  take  home,  if  they  have  a 
home.  This  service  helps  to  give  these  men 
back  their  faith  and  self-respect  and  to  make 
them  feel  wanted  again  and  it  shows  them 
that  they  can  still  be  contributing  members 
of  society.  Treatment  at  this  institution  is 
based  on  the  power  of  prayer  and  the  support 
of  friends.  But  it  also  makes  use  of  modem 
drugs.  A  great  many  people  have  noted  the 
curious  coincidence  that  no  matter  how  far 
back  in  history  you  go,  you  will  always  find 
faith,  religion  and  alcohol  linked  closely  to- 
gether. Many  an  alcoholic  has  stated  that  his 
problem  is  intimately  related  to  his  loss  of 
faith  in  himself  and  others.  The  Harbour 
Light  clinic  on  Jarvis  Street  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  joint  financial  support  of  the 
Salvation  Army  and  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  Approximately  150  men  can 
be  accommodated  there.  These  men  are 
usually  chronic  drinkers  and  repeaters  from 
the  courts. 

Within  the  next  two  years,  a  100-bed 
hospital  will  be  built  to  handle  alcoholics, 
barbiturate  addicts  and  narcotics  addicts  on 
the  west  campus  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
This  I  recommended  in  speeches  in  this 
House  in  1960,  1961,  1962  and  1963.  Now 
this  hospital  will  be  a  reality.  Provincial 
funds  will  pay  for  the  hospital;  land  has 
already  been  acquired  and  architectural  plan- 
ning is  under  way.  It  will  be  operated  by  the 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  of  Ontario.  Ninety  thousand  alco- 
holics, 10,000  barbiturate  addicts,  1,000 
narcotics  addicts,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Archi- 
bald, make  horrifyingly  plain  the  gap  between 
the  problem  and  the  machinery  we  have  to 
handle  it— 101,000  assorted  addicts  and  a 
lOO-bed  hospital. 


At  the  moment,  the  clinic  on  Harbordl 
Street  has  reached  its  capacity  and  needs 
expansion.  Yet  the  new  hospital  is  much  more 
important  than  its  size  would  indicate.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  key  to  what  the  foundation 
hopes  will  be  a  wholly  new  approach  to 
addiction.  It  will  be  the  base  from  which  a 
network  of  treatment  centres  can  be  estab- 
lished, for  it  will  serve  three  vital  purposes. 
It  will  show  what  clinical  treatment  can  do 
with  addicts;  it  will  provide  a  research  centre; 
and  it  will  train  people  in  treating  the  addict 
and  infuse  them  with  the  ambition  and 
excitement  to  achieve  in  this  relatively  new, 
for  this  country,  field  of  medical  endeavour. 

Mr.  Archibald  outlined  the  sort  of  services 
which  he  hoped  would  develop  under  the 
radiating  influence  of  the  new  hospital.  He 
mentions  emergency  departments  in  all 
general  hospitals  where  the  acutely  intoxicated 
person  could  be  taken  instead  of,  as  now 
happens,  to  jail.  An  acutely  intoxicated 
person  is  physically  ill,  as  we  have  mentioned 
before,  and  needs  diagnostic  and  treatment 
services  available  at  a  general  hospital.  A 
series  of  out-patient  clinics  for  addicts  run  in 
conjunction  with  the  general  hospitals  will 
be  given,  and  special  treatment  programmes 
for  alcoholics  in  mental  hospitals. 

The  programme  in  the  mental  hospitals  at 
the  moment  is  most  inadequate.  A  chain  erf 
half-way  houses  to  assist  the  recovering  alco- 
holic to  make  for  himself  a  reasonable  transfer 
back  to  the  normal  life  of  the  community. 
We  also  plan  to  have  long-term  institutional 
care  for  the  hard  core  of  skid  row  alcoholics 
who  are  not  accessible  to  present  treatment. 

This  sounds  like  an  ambitious  programme. 
It  would  not  sound  that  way  if  Canadians 
were  to  recognize  alcoholism  and  the  other 
addictions  for  what  they  are— diseases  that 
require  treatment,  but  not  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment you  find  in  jails.  It  is  the  puritanical 
background  of  Canadians  which  equates 
alcohol  and  drugs  with  sin,  that  has  closed 
our  eyes  to  this  truth.  We  are  always  spend- 
ing vast  amounts  of  money  on  addicts,  but 
most  of  it  goes  down  the  drain.  It  serves 
only  to  confirm  the  addict  in  his  addiction. 
If,  led  by  the  Canadian  medical  association, 
we  began  to  recognize  addiction  as  a  disease, 
we  might  begin  to  divert  this  money  to  the 
more  productive  use  of  treating  and  curing 
addicts.  The  new  hospital  will  be  a  promis- 
ing start,  but  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  problem  of  alcoholism  has  medical, 
social,  legal,  educational,  moral  and  religious 
aspects.  The  problem  is  the  sum  of  all  these 
factors.  There  are  those  who  think  of  alco- 
holism as  a  disease.  There  are  those  who 
think  of  it  as  a  symptom  of  a  disease.    There 
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are  some  who  think  of  it  as  a  horrible  vice. 
Some  people  make  no  distinction  between 
alcoholism  and  drinking.  The  alcoholic  should 
be  encouraged  to  think  of  his  problem  as 
being  somewhat  similar  to  diabetes.  The 
diabetic's  organism  cannot  handle  sugar  in 
normal  fashion.  Of  course,  alcoholism  is  a 
vastly  more  complex  condition  than  this,  but 
this  is  an  important  starting  point  for  a  sound 
approach  to  it.  This  will  help  the  alcoholic 
realize  that  he  has  a  treatable  illness,  and 
that  he  must  learn  to  stay  away  from  the  first 
drink  if  he  is  to  live  a  valuable  and  productive 
life.  Alcohol  has  become  very  important  to 
the  alcoholic.  He  will  find  health  and  happi- 
ness only  if  he  finds  values  and  satisfactions 
to  replace  it. 

Our  people,  though  concerned  about  this 
problem,  do  not  support  any  sweeping  solu- 
tion which  deprives  them  of  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  moderation.  Many  so- 
called  solutions  of  the  problem  of  excessive 
use  of  alcohol  have  been  suggested,  but  none 
has  been  practical. 

Is  there  any  way  of  telling  beforehand  if 
any  individual  is  likely  to  become  an  alcoholic 
if  he  starts  drinking?  Most  researchers  say 
no,  and  they  say  it  emphatically.  There  are 
various  patterns  in  the  beginning.  There  is 
the  culture,  the  circle  of  friends  in  which  the 
potential  alcoholic  develops,  and  there  is 
danger  if  he  thinks  it's  clever  to  go  on  drink- 
ing until  impaired.  He  associates  drinking 
with  manliness  and  sophistication.  It  is  im- 
portant to  let  your  people  know  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  strong  and  sophisticated  with- 
out liquor,  and  a  person  who  depends  on  a 
crutch  is  usually  lost  without  it. 

We  look  on  the  so-called  social  drinkers 
as  relatively  harmless  in  many  instances.  They 
may  be  amusing  when  we  see  them  at  a  party 
and  they  enjoy  amusing  us,  but  we  forget 
that  some  of  them  are  menaces.  They  are 
people  who  assert  that  they  can  drive  as  well 
when  they  are  drinking  as  when  they  are 
sober.  They  think  it  is  safe  to  smoke  in  bed. 
They  think  it  is  justified  to  hit  someone  when 
they  are  angry.  They  do  not  necessarily  in- 
tend to  be  destructive.  They  are  only  unable 
to  appreciate  what  they  are  doing  at  these 
times.  Alcohol  removes  the  control  from 
destructive  impulses  that  are  normally  curbed. 
Many  people  learn  in  the  end  that  alcohol  is 
a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  ideal  wife  they 
were  looking  for  or  one  they  lost  through 
overindulgence. 

There  are  approximately  six  males  with 
drinking  problems  for  every  female,  with 
more  of  both  in  towns  and  cities  than  in 
rural  areas.    Generally  speaking,  there  was  a 


much  higher  proportion  among  the  lower 
economic  groups.  Dr.  Schmidt  underlines 
the  fact  that  poor  housing  conditions  are 
known  to  be  an  important  factor.  The  survey 
revealed  also  that  there  are  actually  more 
women  alcoholics  than  were  revealed,  due  to 
the  fact  the  larger  number  of  women  show 
up  sooner  or  later  with  other  complaints  that 
are  often  linked  with  high  alcohol  consump- 
tion. 

The  typical  alcoholic  is  aged  35-55,  and 
has  had  a  progressively  developing  problem 
with  liquor  over  a  period  of  15  20  years.  He 
is  married  and  has  two  or  three  children.  His 
greatest  enemy— apart  from  himself— is  usually 
his  boss  or  wife  who  "protects"  him  from 
treatment. 

We  are  blamed  for  many  things  in  this 
House,  blamed  for  sins  of  commission  and 
sins  of  omission,  but  if  we  are  to  be  blamed 
for  failures  and  mistakes,  then  we  should  also 
be  given  credit  for  jobs  well  done.  Credit 
should  be  given  where  credit  is  due,  and 
credit  is  due  our  Department  of  Health,  and 
especially  to  our  genial  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  for  his  vigorous  pro- 
gramme of  education  and  rehabilitation  in 
the  field. 

The  present  Minister  of  Health  has 
given  us  a  tremendous  lead.  For  the  first 
time  since  1949  we  were  able,  in  1961,  to 
report  no  increase  in  the  incidence  of  alco- 
holism in  this  province,  and  this  in  spite  of  a 
sizeable  increase  in  the  value  of  sales  of 
liquor  and  a  vastly  increased  population.  On- 
tario is  the  only  jurisdiction  in  the  American 
continent  able  to  say  this,  and  I  am  sure 
every  hon.  member  of  this  House  is  happy 
and  gratified  that  we  can  report  this  and  is 
ready  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  and 
most  of  the  credit  belongs  to  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Health.  There  has  been  no  increase  in 
the  incidence  of  alcoholism  since  1961.  We 
have  held  the  line.  We  have  hopes  that  in 
the  years  to  come  we  shall  not  only  hold  the 
line  but  turn  it  back, 
Mr.  Archibald  said: 

This  is  encouraging,  but  it  is  nothing 
to  be  overly  elated  about.  It  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  ver>'  serious  problem  in  this 
country  and  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  exert 
every  efi^ort  to  keep  it  from  growing  worse. 

Canada  ranks  in  the  upper  middle  range 
among  countries  of  the  world  for  which 
alcoholism  estimates  are  available.  There  are 
higher  rates  in  France,  Chile,  the  U.S.,  Aus- 
tralia, Jugoslavia,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and 
South  Africa.  There  are  lower  rates  in  two 
or  three  smaller  countries. 
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The  once-popular  "sin"  and  "crime"  con- 
notation of  the  word  "alcoholism"  has  been 
washed  out  of  all  but  the  most  bigoted  minds. 
There  is  still  much  difficulty  and  there  are 
still  many  discouragements  in  dealing  with 
this   problem. 

But  today  there  is  a  reason  for  hope  where 
once  we  faced  only  despair.  There  are  now 
special  agencies  for  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  alcoholics  in  many  of  the  major 
population  centres  of  Ontario.  Physicians, 
nurses,  hospital  administrators,  social  workers, 
clergy,  magistrates,  probation  officers,  police 
and  others  are  being  trained  in  increasing 
numbers  to  take  constructive  action  when 
they  are  confronted  with  one  of  these  un- 
fortunates. 

Both  management  and  labour,  both  business 
and  industry  now  recognize  that  the  alcoholic 
employee  needs  guidance  and  needs  treat- 
ment. But  he  needs  discipline  and  direction, 
but  he  needs  these  things  rather  than  grudg- 
ing tolerance  or  growing  impatience,  he  needs 
these  things  very  desperately. 

I  think  all  of  us  must  realize  that  the  unco- 
operative attitude  of  the  alcoholic  is  part  of 
his  illness.  Much  of  his  behaviour  is  merely 
a  defence  against  his  deep  feeling  of  hopeless- 
ness and  despair.  To  treat  an  alcoholic 
veqviires  knowledge  and  patience,  understand- 
ing, faith  and  goodwill.  If  we  bring  all  these 
ingredients  into  our  therapy,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  doctor  advises  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  antabuse,  group  therapy  or  coun- 
selling as  a  means  of  treatment,  so  long  as  all 
these  ingredients  are  there  and  very  often 
the  use  of  all  of  them  is  necessary. 

In  1960  I  suggested,  during  the  debate  on 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  tliat  Ontario 
should  be  spending  five  times  the  amount 
voted  that  year  for  the  alcoholism  research 
foundation.  I  also  suggested  that  a  hospital 
for  alcoholics  be  considered,  and  today  I  can 
stand  here  at  my  seat  and  proudly  say  that 
this  year  we  will  not  vote  five  times,  but  we 
will  vote  four  times  the  amount  voted  in 
1961.  I  can  say,  too,  that  the  hospital  is 
being  planned  and  will  become  a  reality  in 
a  matter  of  months.  I  feel  confident,  too, 
that  in  the  five  years  ahead  we  will  be  spend- 
ing at  least  double  what  we  are  spending 
now. 

When  the  opportunity  to  help  the  alcoholic 
comes,  we  must  listen  to  one  who  may  be 
asking  for  help  in  a  rather  clumsy  and 
indirect  way.  They  are  usually  very  embar- 
rassed. We  must  ask  the  alcoholic's  permis- 
sion, when  he  is  sober,  to  talk  his  problem 
over  in  confidence  with  someone  else  who 
understands    about    such    things.    We    must 


contact  the  doctor,  clergyman,  social  worker 
or  the  member  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous; 
whichever,  in  your  informed  opinion,  seems 
best  to  the  person  seeking  help.  We  do  not 
stop  there.  We  must  go  along  with  your 
friend  to  that  all-important  first  meeting.  We 
must  continue  to  offer  the  support  of  friend- 
ship and  sympathetic  listening  when  it  is 
needed,  and  do  not  be  discouraged,  friends, 
if  the  person  with  the  alcohol  problem  gets 
drunk  again  while  he  is  learning  to  trust  and 
to  use  the  help  that  is  being  offered. 

The  alcoholic  is  a  lonely  person.  This  is 
the  usual  pattern.  He  drinks  for  companion- 
ship and  this  is  why  he  goes  down  to  the 
beverage  room  to  remain  there  for  hours. 
Some  will  even  go  to  the  hospital  so  that 
they  can  have  companionship.  There  they 
have  a  sense  of  belonging.  There  they  find 
people  that  believe  in  them.  And,  as  a  result, 
sometimes  they  come  to  terms  with  them- 
selves when  they  begin  to  feel  they  are 
adequate  and  responsible  citizens  again.  We 
have  got  to  give  these  men  and  these  women 
a  strong  motivation  for  changing  their  way 
of  life. 

Motivation  is  a  tremendous  thing.  I  often 
think  of  the  story  of  the  man  who  was  cross- 
ing the  cemetery.  There  was  a  newly  dug 
grave  and  he  fell  in.  He  pawed  at  the  walls 
of  the  grave  and  tried  to  get  out,  bvit  he 
could  not  make  it.  Finally,  another  fellow 
came  along  and  he  fell  in  the  same  grave. 
He,  too,  started  pawing  and  trying  to  climb 
out.  The  man  who  was  there  first  said  to  the 
second  man:  You  will  never  get  out  of  here. 
But  he  did.  There  was  a  motivation,  you  see, 
and  I  say  that  if  we  have  a  strong  enough 
motivation  or  if  the  motivation  is  strong 
enough  on  the  part  of  these  alcoholics,  they 
can  come  out  of  it. 

The  disease  or  illness,  call  it  what  you  will, 
attacks  over  90,000  persons  in  ovir  province. 
It  occurs  in  one  out  of  every  20  adults  who 
drink  at  all,  but  after  all  the  research  we  have 
done  we  do  not  know  why  one  person  is 
attacked  while  the  other  19  are  not.  But  it 
certainly  is  not  alcohol  alone,  since  so  many 
people  are  able  to  drink  in  moderation. 
Apparently  the  problem  does  not  come  in  a 
bottle  alone.  Apparently  the  problem  comes 
in  the  person,  and  so  it  would  seem.  We 
come  back  to  this  again.  We  began  here 
with  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian  medical 
association.  It  would  seem  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  I  am  speaking  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  because  he  has  indicated  he  has  the 
same  thought  on  this,  it  would  seem  that 
alcoholism  should  be  recognized  as  an  illness 
—and  as  a  respectable  illness.    Those  affected 
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should  be  offered  the  same  heaUh  benefits  as 
<\re  available  for  other  illnesses. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  difficult  and 
complex  problem.  I  am  glad  to  say,  as  I  said 
at  the  beginning,  that  many  of  the  newspapers 
are  trying  to  focus  attention  on  the  problem. 
In  the  February  13  edition  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  we  have  an  editorial  asking 
that  Canada  recognize  alcoholism  as  a  sick- 
ness. The  world  health  organization  has 
identified  alcoholism  as  disease.  The  American 
medical  association  has  done  likewise,  but 
the  Canadian  medical  association  has  never 
done  so.  I  say  this  as  a  layman.  I  would  not 
presume  to  tell  the  medical  men  what  they 
should  do,  but  I  go  on  with  this  article: 

Perhaps  it  would  be  out  of  character, 
but  it  might  help  solve  the  problem  of 
'  alcoholism  to  have  the  voice  of  Canadian 
medicine  give  its  moral  support  to  a  con- 
cept which  is  now  accepted  by  experts 
throughout  the  world. 

I  say  in  closing,  we  can  solve  this  problem  of 
alcoholism.  We  can  solve  it  if  we  will.  We 
will  not  do  it  overnight.  We  will  not  do  it 
in  a  decade  but  we  can  solve  it.  The  progress 
we  are  making  today  is  encouraging.  We  have 
our  clinics,  and  they  are  fine  and  doing  a 
tremendous  job  but  it  is  only  one  side  of  the 
problem.  They  are  inadeqviate  because  if  we 
put  them  all  together  we  could  not  accommo- 
date more  than  a  handful  when  there  are  over 
90,000  addicts  in  this  province.  Some  would 
say,  of  course,  if  you  spend  unlimited  money, 
"Look  at  the  cost."  Well,  there  is  an  answer 
to  that.  The  cost  of  handling  this  group  at 
present,  in  the  police  departments,  the  jails,  in 
the  reformatories,  in  the  hospitals  and  on 
public  welfare  cost  millions  of  dollars  every 
year.  We  could  divert  a  great  deal  of  this 
into  the  treatment  of  these  unfortunates  and 
save, money.  Far  too  little  money  is  available 
for  treatment  of  alcoholics,  and  the  trouble 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  public  just  have 
no  idea  how  big  the  problem  is  and  how 
much  it  costs  to  rehabilitate  these  people. 
But  they  can  be  rehabilitated;  and  I  say,  in 
the  next  decade  or  more,  that  we  will  conquer 
this  problem. 

I  would  like  to  say  thanks  very  much  to 
you,  sir,  and  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
for  their  very  kind  attention  to  what  I  have 
said  this  morning.    Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  this 
Budget  debate  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity, 
for  a  short  time  this  morning,  to  discuss  to 
some  extent  the  work  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
parks  commission  and  elaborate  on  the  role 
it  is  playing  in  the  development  of  the  tourist 


potential  of  this  area  and  in  preserving  tlie 
historical  traditions  of  the  area,  and  on  the 
role  I  would  hope  it  could  see  its  way  to  play 
in  promoting,  still  further,  the  tourist  potential 
of  this  particular  area  in  eastern  Ontario. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  congratulating  the  hon. 
member  for  Stormont  (Mr.  Guindon)  on  being 
officially  named  the  chairman  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  parks  commission  in  July  of  last 
year.  I  feel  it  is  a  most  worthy  appointment 
and  I  am  sure  that,  under  his  direction,  the 
St.  Lawrence  parks  commission  will  carry 
forward  and  carry  on  the  fine  work  that  it 
has  already  done  throughout  the  area  from 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  coming. 

Coing  back  to  Upper  Canada  village,  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  has  ever  visited  it 
and  not  come  away  with  a  feeling  that  this  is 
a  wonderful  village.  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  going  through  it  quite  extensively  this 
summer  with  my  family  and  we  were  most 
impressed  by  what  we  saw.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  two  children  we  had  with  us  were 
not  too  happy  about  going  but  when  we  got 
there  we  had  difficulty  in  getting  them  to 
leave. 

One  of  the  things  that  impressed  probably 
more  than  anything  else  was  the  old  original 
sawmill  down  in  the  village.  I  was  most 
interested  in  the  comment  of  a  15-year-old 
girl  who,  after  watching  this  mill  for  quite  a 
while,  said  to  her  mother,  "They  certainly  had 
to  use  their  heads  in  those  days."  I  do  not 
know  whether  she  felt  we  did  not  use  our 
heads  now  or  not,  but  she  was  most  impressed 
with  the  ingenuity  that  was  involved  in 
making  this  sawmill  operate. 

As  we  went  through  the  place  where  they 
made  the  linen  thread— where  they  took  the 
flax  from  the  fields  and  through  the  various 
processes  made  linen  thread— they  were  most 
impressed.  As  they  looked  at  the  spinning 
wheels,  spinning  the  yarn  from  the  wool;  at 
the  woodworking  shop;  at  the  blacksmith's 
shop;  at  the  old  church  buildings;  and,  most 
particularly,  at  the  old  school  room;  as  they 
saw  the  wooden  benches  on  which  the 
students  sat  in  order  to  learn  their  lessons, 
they  were  most  impressed  with  the  difference 
between  those  and  the  wonderful  schools  we 
have  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  a  wonderful  history  lesson  for  them. 
I  think  we  all  came  away  with  a  profound 
respect  for  the  people  who  originally  settled 
in  this  country  and  the  difficulties  they  had 
in  making  a  living  in  those  days.  As  I  say,  it 
was  a  wonderful  history  lesson,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  everyone  in 
Ontario  would  take  the  opportunity  of  going 
through  this  very  fine  Upper  Canada  village. 
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I  feel  the  addition  of  the  golf  club  that 
was  opened  last  summer  will  help  also  in 
attracting  more  tourists  to  the  area,  although 
I  must  say  that  for  the  ordinary  golfer,  such 
as  I  am,  they  certainly  should  widen  that 
first  fairway  because  there  are  going  to  be 
a  lot  of  balls  lost  in  the  woods.  That  fairway 
is  too  narrow. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  They  want  to  collect  the  golf  balls. 

Mr.  Apps:  Well,  you  have  to  hit  them 
pretty  straight  in  order  to  stay  on  that  fair- 
way, or  else  you  have  to  have  a  pretty  good 
caddy  who  can  pick  the  balls  out  of  the 
woods.  However,  I  do  feel  that  it  is  a 
vaulable  addition  to  this  particular  area. 

Then,  as  one  drives  west  along  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  one  sees  the  well-kept 
parks  and  picnic  grounds  which  are  filled  to 
overflowing  during  the  summer  months.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  July,  when  we  were  down 
there,  it  was  very  difficult  even  to  find  a  spot 
that  was  not  completely  filled.  This  would 
give  some  indication  as  to  the  number  of 
people  who  are  making  use  of  these  parks 
and  picnic  grounds. 

Then,  as  we  come  to  Old  Fort  Henry  just 
outside  of  Kingston,  here  is  another  example 
of  what  can  be  done  in  restoring  many  of  the 
wonderful  things  we  had  in  the  past.  The 
addition  of  the  new  information  building 
there,  I  think,  adds  greatly  to  the  entrance 
to  the  fort.  The  tours  of  Old  Fort  Henry,  I 
tliink,  are  enjoyed  by  everyone.  I  think  it 
was  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Trotter),  yesterday,  who  commented  on  the 
wonderful  time  he  had  visiting  Old  Fort 
Henry.  No  one  can  be  but  impressed  when 
watching  the  Fort  Henry  guard  as  it  goes 
through  its  various  manoeuvres  as  the  original 
guard  used  to  do  in  manning  the  guns  at  the 
fort. 

Then,  as  we  go  farther  west,  we  go  by 
Fairfield  House  with  its  great  historical  sig- 
nificance, its  fine  picnic  area— which  is  hard  to 
get  into  during  the  summer;  then  on  to 
Adolphustown  park,  which  commemorates 
some  early  arrivals  from  the  states,  those 
United  Empire  Loyalist  people  who  came 
from  the  United  States  to  Ontario. 

I  feel  that  you  cannot  help  but  be  im- 
pressed with  what  has  been  done.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  tliere  is  still  a  great  deal 
more  to  be  undertaken,  and  I  would  like  to 
retrace  my  steps  again  back  to  Upper  Canada 
village  and  make  some  comments  as  we  go 
along  as  to  how  I  think  the  St.  Lawrence 
parks  cx)nimi.ssion  can  improve  the  work  they 
have  done  up  to  now. 


First  of  all,  I  thought  the  souvenir  building 
was  a  little  bit  incongruous  with  Upper 
Canada  village  itself  and  I  would  suggest 
that  perhaps  they  might  build  a  new  building, 
and  maybe  be  a  little  more  careful  with  the 
type  of  merchandise  they  sell  because  it  is 
a  jammed-up  building;  I  do  not  think  it  goes 
very  well  with  the  village  itself.  I  would  pass 
that  along  to  the  commisison  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  look  into  this  and  do  something  to 
make  it  more  in  keeping  with  the  historical 
Upper  Canada  village. 

At  Old  Fort  Henry  they  get  a  great  number 
of  tourists  there,  many  with  families,  people 
with  children;  I  feel  that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  additional  picnic  and  camping  areas  close 
to  the  fort,  because  many  of  these  families 
find  it  financially  difficult  to  stay  in  motels 
over  night.  If  there  was  a  picnic  area  or 
camping  area  near  the  fort,  I  think  that  it 
would  make  it  much  easier.  It  would  facili- 
tate more  people  coming  to  Old  Fort  Henry; 
the  financial  burden  would  not  be  so  hard  to 
bear  if  they  had  a  place  to  camp  close  to 
Old  Fort  Henry  and  could  take  their  time 
when  they  visit  it. 

The  Fort  Henry  guard,  I  think,  is  one  of 
the  finest  projects  that  the  St.  Lawrence  parks 
commission  has  undertaken.  It  has  brought 
Ontario  to  London,  to  Washingon,  and  to 
several  other  areas  throughout  the  world,  and 
has  been  a  wonderful  credit  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  parks  commission.  It  certainly  is 
good  public  relations,  I  feel,  to  have  this 
guard  visit  these  other  areas  outside  Ontario; 
and  I  feel  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
expand  its  activities  and  go  to  other  areas 
within  the  province. 

The  city  of  Kingston,  at  the  present  time, 
has  requested  the  St.  Lawrence  parks  commis- 
sion for  their  approval  to  have  the  Fort 
Henry  guard  participate  in  the  Kingston 
centennial  services  on  July  1,  1967.  The  reply 
that  was  received  was  that  they  could  not 
commit  themselves  at  the  present  time  because 
conceivably  they  might  want  to  use  them  in 
some  of  their  own  centennial  activities.  I 
think  that  is  fair,  but  where  else  would  it 
be  more  appropriate  for  the  Fort  Henry  guard 
to  participate  in  centennial  ceremonies  than 
in  the  city  of  Kingston,  over  which  the 
original  guard  stood  guard  for  so  many  years? 

I  would  suggest  to  the  commission  that  they 
begin  at  the  present  time  to  enlarge  the 
Fort  Henry  guard  so  that,  on  July  1,  1967, 
they  would  be  able  to  accommodate  not  only 
the  city  of  Kingston  but  use  it  for  their  own 
uses  on  that  particular  day.  If  they  start  now, 
I  think  they  could  build  up  the  guard  to  the 
extent  where  they  could  have  two,  and  so  be 
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AWe  to  let  the  city  of  Kingston  have  the 
services  of  the  Old  Fort  Henry  guard  during 
thtir  centennial  celebrations. 
■  I  think  there  is  a  great  need  for  the 
creation  of  new  parks  and  picnic  areas.  In 
this  regard  I  would  like  to  refer  them  to  the 
three  islands  of  Howe,  Wolfe  and  Amherst, 
particularly  Wolfe  Island.  The  tourist  in- 
dustry is  most  important  to  the  area  from 
which  I  come.  Within  a  radius  of  400  miles 
of  the  city  of  Kingston,  there  is  a  population 
of  approximately  50  million  people— two-and- 
a-half  times  the  population  of  the  whole  of 
Canada,  eight  times  the  population  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  within  one  day's  drive  of 
the  city  of  Kingston. 

Wolfe  Island  is  an  island  with  a  shoreline  of 
approximately  50  to  60  miles,  right  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Where  else  could 
the  St.  Lawrence  parks  commission  find  a 
better  area  to  establish  new  picnic  and 
camping  facilities?  The  potential  there  is 
tremendous  and  I  would  seriously  urge  the 
commission  to  take  a  look  at  Wolfe  Island,  at 
Howe  Island,  and  at  Amherst  Island,  and 
begin  to  plan  now  for  the  development  of 
these  future  parks  and  picnic  areas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  time  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  parks  commission  to  make  an 
overall  plan  for  the  whole  area.  In  this  sense, 
I  would  like  to  quote  to  you,  and  record  in 
this  House,  the  remarks  of  Professor  Neil 
McArthur,  professor  of  geography  at  the 
Royal  Military  College.  These  appeared  in 
the  Kingston  Whig  Standard  on  January  27, 
1965,  and  this  is  the  condensation  of  remarks 
made  on  an  article  that  he  had  written 
regarding  this  whole  area  of  eastern  Ontario. 
I  quote: 

Eastern  Ontario,  from  Cornwall  on  the 
east  to  Trenton  on  the  west,  and  north  to 
the  boundaries  of  Renfrew  county,  com- 
prises the  most  significant,  imderdeveloped 
recreational  potential  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  south  of  Algonquin  provincial  park, 
in  the  opinion  of  Neil  M.  McArthur,  pro- 
fessor of  geography  at  the  Royal  Military 
College. 

Professor  McArthur  foresees  this  area  be- 
coming the  future  recreational  rendezvous 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Canadians 
and  Americans  from  the  large  cities  on 
both  sides  of  the  international  boundary. 

With  the  good  highways  already  built,  it 
is  within  two  or  three  hours'  drive  of  the 
homes  of  several  million  people  and  is 
accessible,  in  one  day's  drive,  to  at  least 
50  million. 

Although  the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  de- 
velopment commission  has  begun  the 
planned    recreational    development    of    at 


least  part  of  the  area,  Professor  McArthur 
fears  that  it  is  not  proceeding  fast  enough 
with  the  work.  He  cites  the  parks  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  near  Cornwall  and  Upper 
Canada  village  and  the  small  picnic  parks 
in  Leeds  county  and  Old  Fort  Henry  at 
Kingston,  as  splendid  efforts,  but  urges 
that  development  be  speeded  up  tremen- 
dously. 

The  economic  advantages  in  making 
Canada  attractive  to  the  United  States 
tourist  are  so  well  known  that  they  should 
not  bear  repetition.  Canada  imports  far 
more  goods  from  the  United  States  than  it 
exports  to  that  market,  thus  there  always 
remains  a  large  imbalance  of  trade.  Attract- 
ing more  visitors  to  Canada  from  the  United 
States  is  one  way,  and  an  important  way, 
of  bringing  down  this  debt  to  the  USA. 

Tourists  come  in  numbers  at  a  time  of 
year  when  Canada  needs  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  high  school  students  and 
imiversity  students.  They  come  at  a  time  of 
the  year  when  retail  trade  needs  bolstering. 
They  spend  their  money  largely  for  services 
and  many  of  the  raw  materials  that  go  into 
the  tourist  trade,  scenery,  historic  sites, 
pageants,  fresh  air,  the  pleasant  chmate, 
delightful  waterways,  etc.,  are  not 
diminished  by  use.  It  is  difficult  to  think 
of  any  other  method  by  which  the  govern- 
ment can  invest  public  money  more 
effectively  than  providing  good  public 
recreational  facilities  which,  of  course, 
would  be  reinforced  by  a  tremendous 
amount  of  private  investment. 

Professor  McArthur's  grand  scheme  en- 
visaged as  linking  the  parks  in  the  Com- 
wall-Morrisburg  area  including  Upper 
Canada  village,  with  the  picnicking  and 
camping  parks  in  Leeds  county,  on  to  Fort 
Henry  and  Kingston,  giving  access  to  the 
Rideau  waterways  and  the  lakes  of  northern 
Frontenac,  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
through  United  Empire  Loyalist  country, 
across  to  the  great  sand  beaches  and 
gardens  of  Prince  Edward  county  and 
finally  to  Presqu'ile  provincial  park  and  the 
Trent  canal. 

It  has  a  scope  that  captures  the  imagina- 
tion and  there  is  still  more.  The  Thousand 
Island  area  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with 
commercial  boat  trips,  private  recreational 
boating  and  camping,  the  Bay  of  Quinte, 
one  of  the  finest  cruising  and  scenic  areas 
to  be  found  anywhere,  the  adventure  of 
exploring  two  of  Canada's  earliest  and  most 
interesting  protected  waterways,  the  Rideau 
and  Trent  systems  and  for  those  who  want 
fishing  in  virtually  unspoiled  conditions, 
there  are  more  than  1,000  lakes  dotting  the 
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northern  part  of  Frontenac-Addington  and 
Hastings. 

It  only  requires  some  additional  public 
road  building  and  additional  private  invest- 
ment in  facilities  to  accommodate  visitors 
to  these  areas. 

Already    the     international    bridges     at 

Comvi'all,    Prescott   and    Ivy    Lea    provide 

easy  access  to  the  St.  Lavi'rence  area  from 

the  east.  The  proposed  international  bridge 

from    Cape    Vincent    to    Wolfe    Island    to 

Kingston    would    provide    access    to    most 

westerly  point  where  such  a  bridge  could 

be  built. 

I   do  not  want  to   elaborate  on   this  bridge 

again  other  than  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 

the   House   that  this  will   do  more  for  that 

area  than  any  other  conceivable   thing  that 

the  government  could  do.   It  would  also  open 

up  the  great  expanse  of  Wolfe  Island  with  its 

more  than  50  miles  of  shoreline.    A  bridge  at 

Adolphustown  rather  than  the  present  ferry 

service  would  ultimately  be   a   necessity,   as 

well  as  possibly  some  other  bridges. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done.  This  is  no  time  to  sit  back  and  rest  on 
our  laurels.  Now  is  the  time  to  look  at  the 
real  tourist  potential  of  this  whole  area,  to 
take  further  steps  to  develop  the  tourist 
industry  by  preserving  the  historical  tradi- 
tions and  landmarks  of  this  section  of  eastern 
Ontario  and  by  further  developing  the  tre- 
mendous tourist  potential  of  this  whole  area 
which  played  such  an  important  part  in  the 
political  development  of  this  province  and 
this  country. 

Congratulations  are  well  deserved  for  the 
accomplishments  of  the  St.  Lawrence  parks 
commission.  However,  much  more  can  be 
accomplished  and  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  commission  and  its  new  chairman  have 
a  great  opportunity— a  great  challenge— and 
a  duty  to  the  people  of  eastern  Ontario  to 
continue  the  development  that  has  been  so 
well  begun. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Budget  debate— that  period  of 
time  traditionally  when  all  grievances  must 
be  aired  before  the  government  can  properly 
receive  the  funds  visited  upon  it  by  this 
Legislature. 

I  frankly  had  intended  to  spend  the  major 
portion  of  my  remarks  in  a  reply  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  (Mr.  Robarts')  wind  up  in 
the  Throne  Speech  debate  in  which  he  dis- 
missed certain  aspects  of  technological  change 
and  automation  as  an  unnecessarily  augmented 


bogey  which  should  not  strike  heart  into  the 
fears  of  hon.  members  and  I  would  like  to 
deal  with  his  description  of  that— did  I  say 
hearts  into  the  fears?  I  suppose,  in  a  sense 
it  is  appropriate. 

I  should  like  to  deal  with  that,  but  prior 
to  it  I  would  like  to  reflect  a  little  on  the 
session  as  it  has  lasted  thus  far,  and  make 
some  particular  comments  about  the  nature 
of  activity  in  this  House. 

We  have  been  .sitting  for  something  in 
excess  of  two  months.  It  is  eight  weeks, 
plus  a  day— the  41st  sitting  day  is  today.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have  in  fact, 
as  a  Legislature,  achieved  very  little  indeed. 

I  for  one— and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing it— frankly  admire  the  conduct  and  pres- 
entation and  performance  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  in  this  House.  It  is  often  a  pleasure 
to  be  seated  opposite  him.  But  I  also  despair 
of  any  regular  ordering  of  the  conduct  of 
business  and  the  achievement  of  some  kind 
of  intelligent  flow  to  which  the  hon.  members 
of  this  Chamber  can  direct  themselves. 

We  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  for  some 
time,  some  considerable  time  I  know  prior  to 
my  entry  into  this  House,  have  talked  about 
the  way  in  which  business  might  be  organ- 
ized, the  way  in  which  debates  might  be  con- 
ducted, the  manner  in  which  government 
legislation  versus  private  members'  legislation 
might  be  introduced.  As  yet,  I  suggest,  we 
have  not  achieved  in  any  sense  the  kind  of 
situation  which  a  legislative  assembly  should 
follow. 

It  is  a  disheartening  and  dispiriting  experi- 
ence for  an  increasing  number  of  hon. 
members  in  this  provincial  House.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  we  in  any  sense  have  deterior- 
ated to  the  dog  fight  characteristics  and  the 
histrionic  spasms  of  the  federal  House,  but 
we  have  deteriorated  in  terms  of  the  morale 
and  the  activity  that  characterizes  this  Legis- 
lature and  I,  for  one,  can  find  no  evident 
rea.son  for  it.  I  can  find  no  justifiable  excuse. 
I  cannot  comprehend  it,  except  for  one  possi- 
bility which  I  will  suggest  toward  the  end 
of  my  remarks,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  valid. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  bad;  this  year 
is  worse,  profoundly  so.  It  is  a  deteriorating 
situation  in  this  legislative  chamber,  and  on 
every  front  we  are  taking  retrograde  steps, 
even  in  terms  of  a  bad  last  year.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  cursory  look  at  some  of  those 
fronts  because  I  think  that  they  are  radier 
interesting. 

On  the  order  paper  as  of  today  there  are 
28  bills  ready  for  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  there   are  22  bills  ready  for  second 
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reading;  50  bills  in  total.  In  eight  weeks  plus 
a  day's  sittings,  41  days,  not  a  single  bill  has 
reached  the  committee  of  the  whole  House 
stage. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister opposite,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  something 
is  profoundly  wrong  with  that  situation. 
Either  the  legislation  in  the  government's 
mind  is  not  considered  worth  it,  or  we  have 
not  had  the  time— which  of  course  we  have 
had— or  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  other 
plans  in  mind,  plans  which  I  suggest  do  not 
harmonize  with  the  orderly  conduct  of 
business  in  this  House.  Fifty  bills,  sitting  and 
waiting  for  action,  28  of  them  at  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  stage  and  nothing  done. 

There  are  also  14  private  members'  bills, 
let  it  be  pointed  out,  making  a  total  of  64. 
Although  all  these  comparisons  are  not  valid, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  at  this  time  last  year 
there  were  some  95  similar  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion. You  had  a  heavier  legislative  work-load, 
slightly  earlier  in  the  session.  You  had  many 
more  bills  past  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
well  over  20  by  this  period  last  year,  and  yet 
last  year  was  vmsatisfactory,  by  and  large,  to 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House.  I  suggest 
that  this  year  is  a  very  sad  deterioration. 

But  if  one  examines  the  legislation  that  is 
now  on  the  books  against  the  legislation  that 
is  pending— I  invite  the  hon.  members  to 
think  on  it  for  a  moment!  According  to  the 
Throne  Speech  and  newspaper  reports  and 
what  we  have  seen,  this  is  what  we  may 
expect. 

We  have  a  major  piece  of  legislation  on 
redistribution.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  repre- 
sentation Act  on  February  3.  It  is  now  March 
19.  We  are  told  that  we  may  have  major 
legislation  in  the  field  of  community  colleges. 
A  major  debate  ranges  outside  the  House 
today;  I  notice  Dr.  Murray  Ross  participating 
in  it  from  yet  another  vantage  point,  but  still 
no  legislation  before  this  House.  Let  it  be 
said  that  again  on  the  order  paper,  with  inten- 
tion to  enact,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
and  University  Affairs  (Mr.  Davis)  has  several 
bills,  dating  from  February  24,  1964.  A 
month  later,  those  bills  have  not  come  up  for 
second  reading. 

An  hon.  member:  First  reading. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  First  reading;  I  am  sorry, 
you  are  right.  The  Milk  Industry  Act  is 
another  major  piece  of  legislation  not  yet 
introduced.  And  legal  aid  legislation  under 
The  Department  of  the  Attorney  General, 
grandiosely  promised  in  the  Throne  Speech. 
And  securities  legislation  under  The  Depart- 


ment of  the  Attorney  General,  announced 
with  equal  bravado  in  the  Throne  Speech.  A 
medical  services  insurance  Act  based  on  the 
Hagey  commission  report,  is  not  yet  in  this 
Legislature.  A  child  welfare  Act,  promised 
in  the  Throne  Speech,  has  been  in  discussed 
in  the  public.  A  report  made  available  to  the 
Minister  as  far  back  as  October,  1964, 
was  made  available  to  all  the  members  of 
this  House  in  December,  1964,  but  it  is  now 
March,  1965,  and  on  a  critical  piece  of  social 
welfare  legislation,  the  first  reading  has  not 
even  been  brought  before  this  House. 

It  is  a  piece  of  legislation  which  may  well 
bring  guardianship  of  all  children  of  the 
province  within  the  hands  of  the  state,  which 
will  enhance  protection  services  greatly, 
which  has  the  focus  on  the  contentious  issue 
of  adoption— a  bill,  in  other  words,  which 
directly  affects  the  ongoing  needs  of  a  large 
number  of  very  young  people.  One  asks  where 
it  is. 

The  consumer  credit  select  committee  may 
well  be  making  its  final  report  this  session. 
We  have  not  seen  it.  The  municipal  laws 
committee  will  be  making  its  final  report 
this  session.  We  still  await  it.  And  we  are 
still  awaiting,  necessarily,  perhaps,  second 
reading  of  the  highly  contentious  compulsory 
arbitration  in  hospitals  bill  and  the  human 
rights  amendment  legislation. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  It  means  that  so 
far  as  we  in  the  Opposition  understand,  three 
to  four  weeks  before  the  Easter  recess,  that 
most  of  the  major  legislation  which  this 
government  intends  to  introduce  will  be 
introduced  after  the  Easter  recess,  and  cer- 
tainly will  receive  the  bulk  of  debating  time 
between  the  end  of  April  and  the  end  of  May. 
In  other  words,  all  of  it,  by  and  large,  con- 
centrated in  the  month  of  May.  It  will  be  a 
May  of  madness  in  this  House,  if  I  may 
suggest,  and  I  will  elaborate  on  that  shortly. 

Everybody  knows  what  happens  after  the 
Easter  recess.  I  quite  appreciate  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  when  he  says,  as  he  has  often 
done,  "I  will  sit  until  July  or  August  or 
September  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this 
Legislature."  But  all  of  us  who  sat  here  in 
May  last  year  know  what  happened.  The  hon. 
members  become  restless,  their  antagonism 
grew  to  prolonging  debate,  their  tempers  are 
short,  people  are  tired,  the  atmosphere  is 
pressured  and  confining  and  difficult.  I  sug- 
gest that  to  bring  in  most  of  your  critical 
social  and  economic  legislation  a  full  12  to 
14  weeks  after  the  session  has  begun  is  surely 
inexcusable  in  a  government  with  77  mem- 
bers and  virtually  six  months  before  new 
sittings  to  prepare  their  material. 
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All  of  it,  I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  be  in  committee  session  now.  The 
various  bills— The  Child  Welfare  Act,  The 
Medical  Service  Insurance  Act,  The  Com- 
munity Colleges  Act— all  of  these  should  now 
be  studied  in  standing  committees  of  the 
House  so  that  we  can  have  it  all  cleared  out 
of  the  way  before  the  Easter  recess,  leaving 
only  the  committee  stage  of  the  whole  House, 
or  perhaps  even  third  reading. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister,  not  so  very  long 
ago  in  this  session,  said,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  that  we  would  be  meeting  at  2  p.m., 
when  the  committee  sessions  had  finished 
their  work.  We  began  meeting  last  year  at 
2  p.m.,  on  the  29th  day.  It  is  the  41st  day 
now. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  You 
complained  last  year  because  of  earlier  sit- 
tings. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Listen  to  all  of 
what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  am  not  complaining  in 
terms  of  time;  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  do 
not  anticipate  me.  I  am  suggesting  that  some- 
thing again  is  amiss,  because  your  glorious 
committees  have  not  even  been  meeting.  The 
labour,  legal  and  municipal  bills  committees 
have  not  met  for  the  last  couple  of  sessions. 
The  health,  welfare  and  education  committee 
did  not  meet  yesterday  morning,  because 
there  was  nothing  to  come  before  it.  In  fact, 
and  hon.  members  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong— the  chairman  is  here— the  health, 
welfare  and  education  committee  has  not 
looked  at  a  single  piece  of  government  legis- 
lation because  there  has  not  been  a  piece  of 
government  legislation  before  it,  and  we  are 
on  the  41st  day  of  the  present  session. 

Now,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
opposite  that  this  does  not  ring  true.  Last 
year,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  when 
discussing  this  committee  arrangement  at  the 
outset  of  the  session,  and  I  quote  him  from 
page  83  of  Hansard: 

Committees  really  in  my  opinion  are 
designed  to  permit  the  general  public  to 
come  and  make  representations.  The  type 
of  thing  that  should  go  to  a  committee  is 
that  on  which  the  general  public  may 
want  to  come  and  express  its  opinion 
about  the  legislation  being  dealt  with. 

That  is  a  very  interesting  view  of  standing 
committees,  but  if  there  is  no  legislation,  there 
is  no  representation  from  the  public.  And  if 
all  the  legislation  is  to  come  in  just  prior  to 
or  just  after  Easter,  then  it  means  that  all  the 
public  delegations— and  this  will  last  a  con- 


siderable length  of  time— will  also  be  here  in 
the  month  of  May,  or  very  early  June.  Where 
is  the  legislation?  We  have  argued  frequently 
about  a  fall  session.  One  of  the  answers  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  given  forcefully  is 
that  there  would  not  be  time  to  prepare  this 
kind  of  legislation  in  a  fall  session.  We  have 
been  sitting  for  eight  weeks  and  we  have  not 
found  time  to  prepare  the  legislation.  I  want 
to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 
the  legislation  should  be  introduced  within 
the  first  three,  four  or  five  weeks  of  the 
session,  based  on  preparation  between  May 
and  January,  not  based  on  preparation  be- 
tween March  and  April.  I  find  it  very  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  takes  this  long  to  put  legis- 
lation into  the  works. 

Let  us  look  now  at  another  aspect  of  this 
session  and  the  retrograde  steps:  the  private 
members'  bills  and  resolutions.  There  are  14 
private  members'  bills  on  the  order  paper. 
There  are  14  private  members'  resolutions  on 
the  order  paper.  Not  a  single  one  discussed 
in  41  days  of  sitting.  Let  me  remind  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  last  year,  on  the 
5th  day,  he  was  good  enough  to  call,  and  I 
think  it  was  a  wise  move,  a  general  House 
debate  on  the  subject  of  medical  care  in- 
surance. On  the  sixth  day  he  called  a  general 
debate  on  a  daylight  saving  time  resolution— 
a  resolution  introduced  by  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  on  electoral  reform.  We 
had  discussed  three  major  private  members' 
resolutions  by  the  sixth  day  of  the  session. 
There  is  not  so  much  as  a  whisper  of  a 
private  member's  resolution  or  a  private 
member's  bill  now. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter, through  the  Speaker,  that  some  of  the 
resolutions  and  bills  are  substantive  and 
worthy  of  debate— No.  10— Mr.  Davison's 
resolution  "that  this  government  consider 
establishing  a  fund  out  of  which  payments 
may  be  made  to  compensate  victims  of 
crimes  of  violence  or  their  dependants."  No. 
11,  resolution  by  Mr.  Bryden  "that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House  English  and  French 
should  be  equally  recognized  as  ofiicial 
languages  in  the  Legislature  and  courts  of 
Ontario."  No.  14,  resolution  by  Mr.  Worton, 
"that  discussions  be  initiated  with  the  federal 
government  to  institute  changes  in  the  laws 
of  divorce  for  the  province  of  Ontario." 

Now,  there  are  three  resolutions  obviously 
worthy  of  discussion  in  this  House.  All  of 
them  should  be  brought  before  this  House  at 
regular  periods  of  time.  And,  if  I  may  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  private  members'  bills 
which  are  of  exceeding  concern,  some  of  them 
with  very  major  content.  But,  again,  it  is 
probable  that  we  will  not  get  to  them  until 
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the  month  of  May,  and  if  we  do,  only  a  few 
of  them  will  be  discussed  and  they  will  be 
crammed  in  during  the  melee  of  business 
and  most  of  them  will  die  on  the  order  paper. 

Let  us  look  at  the  next  point— the  estimates. 
This,  too,  is  an  interesting  aspect.  Again,  I 
do  not  wish  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to 
anticipate  me,  because  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  do  not  evaluate  estimates  properly. 

I  do  not  know  of  many  legislative  cham- 
bers that  do  as  valuable  and  precise  a  job 
in  discussing  entire  departmental  policy.  I 
think  it  is  a  most  worthy  mechanism  of  this 
particular  chamber.  But  let  us  take  a  look 
at  what  has  happened. 

We  have  finished,  as  of  the  41st  day,  four 
major  estimates.  We  have  16  left  to  evaluate, 
which  means  that  again,  after  Easter,  we  will 
be  left  with  between  seven  and  probably  ten 
major  estimates  to  pile  in  during  the  month 
of  May. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  invidious 
comparisons  between  estimates;  they  are  all 
equally  important;  but  every  hon.  member  of 
this  House  knows  that  some  of  them  take  a 
very  long  time— some  of  them  can  take  a 
week  or  more.  I  can  think  of  the  Attorney 
General,  I  think  of  Health,  I  can  think  of 
Education,  I  can  think  of  Public  Welfare.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  some  which  take  an  ex- 
ceedingly long  time  and  are  highly  conten- 
tious and  argumentative,  again  will  come  in 
after  the  Easter  recess  in  the  rush  and  frenzy 
of  legislation,  fatigue  and  raw  nerve  ends.  I 
suggest  that  this  is  an  unwise  manner  of 
organizing  the  business  of  the  House. 

Now,  what  does  it  mean?  What  does  it 
mean  after  our  Easter  recess?  I  would  like 
to  suggest  this  is  what  it  means:  It  means 
that  committee  meetings  will  be  sitting  two 
or  three  or  four  days  a  week  hearing  rep- 
resentations and  discussing  major  legislation. 
It  means  that  they  will  be  sitting  until  12.30 
every  day  and  then  we  will  be  sitting  in  this 
House  at  two  o'clock.  We  will  adjourn  at 
6  and  we  probably  will  come  back  for  night 
sessions  from  8  to  11  or  11.30,  three  nights 
a  week.  It  means  that  for  a  period  of  from 
four  to  six  weeks  it  will  be  difficult  to  draw 
a  breath  between  moving  from  place  to  place 
or  making  speeches  in  this  Legislature. 

It  means  that  many  of  the  major  estimates, 
practically  all  of  the  major  legislation,  any  of 
the  private  members'  bills  and  resolutions 
will  be  crammed  in  to  that  particular  time 
block. 

Now  maybe  this  is  an  intentional  plan.  I 
am  loath  to  think  so,  I  am  loath  to  think 
there  is  an  underlying  intent;  but  I  am  fas- 


cinated, Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  possibility  of  an 
underlying  intent.  It  is  almost  Machiavellian! 
I  find  it  difficult  to  impute  it  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister.  If  one  Mr.  Keith  Davey  were  in  his 
camp— 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  an  interesting 
thought, 

Mr,  S,  Lewis:  If  he  were,  then  I  would  be 
certain  of  my  facts,  I  would  be  certain  that 
what  I  am  about  to  advance  is  likely  valid. 
But  since  he  is  not,  there  is  some  speculation 
in  my  mind.  However,  this  is  what  I  want  to 
advance,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  excessively 
cynical.    We  are  likely— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  an  exercise  in 
imagination. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  if  it  is  an  exercise  in 
imagination,  then  dispel  that  imagination  by 
bringing  in  your  legislation  before  Easter.  If 
it  is  not,  let  us  see  what  might  happen. 

The  logic  of  circumstances  may  well  dictate 
a  federal  election  call  in  the  first  two  weeks 
in  April.  We  will  know  by  April  14  I 
imagine.  After  the  new  federal  session  and 
the  Throne  Speech  and  a  sunshine  Budget,  so- 
called,  we  then  may  well  have  a  call  to  the 
country. 

This  House  rises  for  a  week  or  two  at  that 
period  of  time.  It  then  means  that  the  period 
of  greatest  activity  of  the  provincial  Legis- 
lature coincides  with  the  period  of  greatest 
activity  of  a  federal  election.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  smiles  whimsically. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  might 
just  permit  me  to  say  that  such  a  thought 
has  never  crossed  my  mind.  However,  as  I 
say,  it  is  an  exercise  in  imagination  and  when 
the  hon.  member  suggests  it  I  must  admit  that 
it  displays  a  great  deal  of  imagination  on  his 
part.    I  would  never  have  thought  of  it. 

I  will  comment  some  time  later  about  the 
hon.  member's  comment  on  the  procedures  in 
the  House,  but  I  just  want  to  assure  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  that  it  is  such  a 
wonderful  thought  I  almost  wish  I  had 
thought  of  it  myself. 

Mr.  S,  Lewis:  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  political  innocence  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  only  exceeded  by  his  disarming 
responses  in  this  House.  I,  for  one,  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  that  unkind  thought 
should  not  have  crossed  his  mind. 

Let  us  suppose  it  did  not  cross  his  mind  at 
all,  as  he  says.  I  accept  the  fact  as 
member  must  in  this  Legislature.  Having 
accepted  it,  let  me  exercise  my  imagination. 
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which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  finds  interest- 
ing, let  us  set  up  the  hypothesis.  This  is  what 
may  happen.  I  am  afraid  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  will  chuckle  in  glee,  but  let  us 
analyze  it. 

The  first  loyalty  of  all  members  of  this 
Legislature  is  to  their  duties  in  this  chamber. 
No  one  denies  that.  But  necessarily,  during  a 
federal  election  campaign  that  loyalty  is 
somewhat  divided,  it  has  to  be.  It  means 
that  there  are  going  to  be  very  onerous 
responsibilities  outside  the  chamber  as  well 
as  within.  It  means,  in  other  words,  that  the 
pressure  on  the  members  will  become 
major  indeed. 

It  also  means  that  the  media  covering  the 
provincial  Legislature  are  imder  similar 
pressures,  that  if  they  have  to  follow  Messrs. 
Diefenbaker,  Pearson,  Douglas  et  al.  across 
the  country,  then  they  too  will  be  divided  in 
loyalty.  It  is  conceivable  that  some  of  them 
might  not  even  be  around  to  follow  the  de- 
bates of  this  worthy  chamber.  It  also  means 
that  this  chamber  will  be  contesting  for  space 
with  the  highlighted  drama  of  a  federal 
election  wind  up. 

Now  I  want  to  suggest  very  seriously,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  this  in  fact  happens  it  could 
well  be  that  the  Hagey  Medicare  fraud,  about 
which  much  has  been  said,  could  be  smuggled 
into  this  Legislature  under  a  publicity  black- 
out. Contentious  clauses  of  other  bills  could 
have  the  same  confined  hearings.  I  appre- 
ciate all  of  this  is  new  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  so  I  will  stand  on  it  carefully— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  all  based  on  one 
premise,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  premise  being  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  federal  election.  Now 
who  is  the  seer  who  can  forecast  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  a  good  possibility. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  have  just  postulated  the 
possibility,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suspect  that  even 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  not  privy  to  the 
time  of  an  election  call.  But  I  am  suggesting, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  of  this  format,  this  plan 
of  operation  is  passing  strange.  We  have  no 
major  legislation,  we  will  have  most  of  the 
estimates  after  Easter,  which  may  be  desir- 
able, but  it  is  a  fact  of  life— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Why  do  the  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite  not  speed  up  the  estimates? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  am  not  saying  we  should 
proceed  any  faster,  I  am  just  enunciating  the 
facts  of  political  life.  We  will,  if  necessary, 
have  the  only  private  bills  and  resolutions 
which  will  come  up  again— probably  after 
Easter— all    the    committee    work    and    the 


remote  possibility  of  a  federal  campaign  to 
boot. 

Now  I  must  say  if  I  were  a  government, 
I  would  think  that  this  was  an  ideal  situation. 
But  if  I  were  a  member  of  this  Legislature 
carefully  evaluating  the  business  of  the  House, 
I  would  say  that  it  was  a  sad  and  distressing 
situation  and  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  it. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  through  you,  that  there 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  apathy  and  in- 
difference which  begins  to  characterize  the 
Legislature  within  this  atmosphere. 

The  vote  that  was  taken  yesterday,  for 
example,  when  there  were  17  government 
members  in  the  House  prior  to  its  call— and 
I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Opposition  is  blame- 
less in  any  sense,  the  Opposition  is  frequently 
out  in  large  numbers— but  the  fact  is  that  this 
is  true. 

The  fact  that  so  many  hon.  members  leave 
the  Legislature  is  not  indicative  of  any  dis- 
interest in  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests.  What  it  is  a  reflection  of  is  the 
prevailing  apathy  and  lack  of  vitality  and 
sense  of  productivity  and  purpose  in  this 
Legislature  because  there  is  no  concrete  legis- 
lation to  which  we  are  directing  ourselves. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  now  does  not  have 
one  whip  from  High  Park,  he  now  has  three 
whips  from  across  the  province.  But  even 
three  whips  are  not  sufiBcient  to  keep  the 
hon.  members  in  their  seats. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Sixty-six  members  came 
in  here  and  voted. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  were  seven  of  our 
members  here. 

An  hon.  member:  Let  the  young  fellow 
look  after  himself. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  other  aspect,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  intrigued  me  is  not  only  the 
indiff^erence  that  apparently  characterizes  the 
House  at  crucial  times— and  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  somnambulance  can  be  a  sort  of 
motif  of  a  chamber  that  does  not  have  many 
crucial  issues  to  attack— but  what  interests 
me  is  what  is  happening  to  this  great  Con- 
servative back  bench  about  which  we  heard 
so  much  at  the  outset  of  the  session. 

There  were  no  specific  undertakings  made, 
but  very  early  on  there  was  considerable 
discussion;  some  of  it,  I  know,  emanating 
from  the  whip's  office,  others  from  Cabinet 
members.  The  back  bench  members  of 
the  Conservative  Party  were  really  going  to 
be  involved  in  this  session.  Some  of  them 
would  speak  in  estimates;  all  of  them  would 
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speak  in  Throne  speeches;  all  of  them  would 
speak  in  Budget;  there  would  be  a  real  sense 
of  animation  in  this  House  created  by  the 
participation  of  the  government  members. 

Let  me  say  this:  The  government  has  an 
extraordinary  wealth  of  material  in  its  back 
benches.  I  sit  with  some  of  these  men  on  a 
select  committee  on  youth  where,  frankly,  I 
hear  more  from  them  than  in  this  Legislature. 
There  are  exceedingly  able  and  perceptive 
minds  in  this  House  wlio  do  not  speak  during 
the  course  of  the  debates  in  this  House.  I, 
for  one,  think  the  House  should  not  be 
deprived  of  their  participation  and  I  am  very 
sad  to  see  that  it  has  taken  place. 

There  is  enough  material  in  the  back 
benches  of  the  Conservative  Party  to  form 
a  Cabinet  certainly  equal  to  the  present 
Cabinet.  But  we  hear,  in  a  desultory  way 
and  on  very  sporadic  occasions,  from  them. 
Admittedly  there  are  problems;  the  govern- 
ment has  77  members  but  surely,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  kind  of  problem  can  be  erased— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  the  kind  of 
problem  I  like. 

Mr,  S.  Lewis:  As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
can  appreciate,  with  that  unhappy  diflBculty 
we  can  probably  come  to  terms  and  arrange 
to  relieve  him  of  it. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  per- 
haps Cabinet  committees  should  be  formed. 
It  is  presumptuous,  I  suppose,  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  to  suggest  it,  but 
Cabinet  committees  should  be  formed  so  that 
individual  members  may  come  in  on  indivi- 
dual branches  of  the  estimates.  What  kind  of 
legislative  chamber  is  it  when  the  majority 
of  sitting  Conservative  members,  many  of 
whom  have  valuable  contributions  to  make, 
are  not  given  the  opportunity  to  make  them? 

I  want  to  propose,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No  opportunity  is  denied 
anybody  who  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  If  the  opportunity  is  not 
denied,  then  I  suggest  that  encouragement 
be  given.  I  am  not  going  to  engage  in  the 
invidious  practice— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Let  the  hon.  member 
run  his  party  and  I  will  run  mine. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  —the  invidious  practice  of 
mentioning  names.  I  think  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  knows— if  that  is  the  way  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  wishes  to  run  his  party,  so  be 
it.  I  suggest  to  him  that  although,  on  the 
surface  and  when  the  votes  are  taken,  every- 
one  pulls   together   and   follows   the   leader, 


behind  the  scenes  full  use  is  by  no  means 
made  of  the  potential  available. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  could  not  have 
a  fall  .session.  There  is  no  reason  why  legis- 
lation should  not  be  brought  down  early  in 
this  House,  even  if  we  do  not  have  a  fall 
session,  within  the  first  four  or  five  weeks. 
Picgularly,  systematically,  twice  or  three  times 
a  week,  major  pieces  of  legislation  would  be 
interspersed  with  estimates,  so  that  all  the 
committee  work  would  be  out  of  the  way 
prior  to  tlie  Budget  and  the  estimates 
exchanges. 

I  would  think  that,  at  least  on  a  specified 
occasion  during  the  week  in  this  House,  we 
should  have  private  members'  bills  and 
resolutions.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Roberts)  chaired  a  committee 
some  four  years  ago  which  made  the  proposal 
that  private  bills  and  private  resolutions 
should  be  discussed  twice  weekly  for  an  hour- 
and-a-half  at  the  beginning  of  each  discussion 
period.  There  is  not  a  hint  of  that.  It  came 
from  a  committee  chaired  by  the  government 
member  and,  I  think  again,  some  of  these 
resolutions  are  worth  discussing. 

I  do  not  want,  necessarily,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
overstate  the  case,  but  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  we  have  been  sitting  for 
41  days;  that  he  has  very  crucial  legislation 
on  the  books  which  he  announced  in  tlie 
Throne  Speech;  and  that  we  of  the  Legislature 
have  not  yet  participated  in  it.  That  is  not 
an  acceptable  formula. 

If,  between  the  end  of  April  and  the  first 
two  weeks  of  June,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
wants  to  rush  it  through,  so  be  it;  but  there 
are  perils  involved.  I  leave  my  comments  on 
that  particular  aspect  at  that  point. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  if  the  hon. 
member  has  finished  that  portion  of  his 
speech,  I  should  like  to  correct  a  misleading 
inference  contained  in  his  remarks. 

There  have  been  five  votes  in  this  House 
this  year.  I  would  like  to  give  the  results,  sir, 
and  I  have  figured  them  on  a  percentage 
basis- 
Mr.  Bryden:  What  has  this  got  to  do  with 
a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  bow,  of 
course,  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  White:  There  has  been  a  deliberate 
eff^ort  to  suggest  that  the  private  members 
on  this  side  have  not  been  on  the  job. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Does  the  Speaker  think  that 
this  is  relevant? 
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Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West  make  his  own  speech. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  member  indicates 
that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  has  said  something  out  of 
order.  I  am  not  too  sure  whether  he  has  or 
has  not  frf)m  what  he  has  said  to  the  present 
moment. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  simply  say- 
ing that  there  has  been  some  misinformation 
given  to  the  House,  motivated,  likely,  by  the 
hon.  member's  own  sense  of  disenchantment. 

I  think,  in  fairness  to  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House  as  a  whole  and  in  particular  to 
the  group  of  which  I  am  whip,  this  matter 
should  be  set  straight  today.  I  would  like  to 
read,  into  the  record,  certain  facts  which  will 
inform  the  House  properly  about  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whip  can 
surely  enter  the  debate  at  another  time.  If 
the  whip  intends  to  read  into  the  record  the 
numbers  of  hon.  members  present  during  the 
crucial  five  votes,  or  whenever  the  votes  were 
taken,  I  made  the  point  as  I  wound  up,  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  that  when  the  votes  are 
taken  the  hon.  members  are  here.  The  sub- 
stance of  my  remarks  was  the  general  attend- 
ance of  this  House— and  I  admitted  it  was 
true  of  all  sides— during  general  discussion  in 
this  chamber. 

Now  if  that  is  out  of  order- 
Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  in  order,  sir, 
correcting  this  misinformation? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
member  has  not  given  any  misinformation 
that  would  put  him  out  of  order,  so  in  that 
respect  I  think  perhaps  that  the  member  for 
London  South  could  give  his  interpretation  at 
another  time. 

Mr.  White:  All  right,  sir.  I  rise  on  a  matter 
of  personal  privilege.  The  hon.  member  has 
mentioned— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry.  It  has  to  be  a 
point  of  order;  it  cannot  be  a  point  of  personal 
privilege. 

Mr.  White:  He  has  mentioned  me,  sir,  and 
my  deputies,  and  he  has  inferred  that  we 
have  not  been  performing  our  functions 
properly.  I  feel  entitled,  sir,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  privilege,  to  set  the  record  straight. 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  did  not  interpret  it  in  that 
manner. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.    S.    Lewis:    Mr.    Speaker,    I    will    take 
those  objections  to  heart.    May  I  say  to  the 
whip- 
Mr.  White:  I  will  set  the  record  straight. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  finish 
making  the  point  this  way  and  I  will  adjourn 
the  debate. 

There  is  a  tone  which  is  set  to  every 
legislative  assembly;  and  that  tone,  and  the 
pace  of  business,  and  the  activity  which 
involves  this  House  is  set  by  the  government. 
The  two  Opposition  parties  can  necessarily 
divert  or  participate  in  that  general  tone, 
but  the  tone  and  the  pace  is  set  by  the 
government.  The  vitality  and  extent  of  par- 
ticipation of  the  members  is  established 
by  the  government.  These  are  things  which 
are  felt  in  the  House.  Sometimes  they  are 
intangible;  they  are  involved  in  the  maturity 
and  the  responsibility  of  approach  which  the 
government  takes— and  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  that  approach  is  sorely  lacking. 

Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  should  not 
blame  us  for  his  jaundiced  view  of  life. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  we  will  proceed  with 
the  second  readings  that  we  might  have 
reached  to  day  had  we  not  had  so  much 
Budget  debate.  Those  will  be  the  second 
readings,  starting  with  the  third  order.  As  I 
told  the  House  last  night,  the  next  estimates 
to  be  dealt  with  will  be  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  and  I  hope  that  they  will 
go  through  the  House  with  some  speed  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  get  onto  some  other 
business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1  o'clock,  p.m. 
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